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EDITOE'S  PEEFACE. 


The  issue  of  a  Fourth  Edition  of  The  Principles  and  Practice 
OF  Medical  Jurisprudence  "  is  a  proof  that  this  standard  work  of 
the  late  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  still  holds  its  own  among  the  numerous 
English  books  on  the  same  subject  which  have  been  published 
within  recent  years.  The  causes  of  its  continued  success  are  that 
it  embodies  the  experience  and  accumulated  knowledge  of  one  who 
made  the  study  of  Medical  Jurisi3rudence  the  chief  labour  of  his 
life.  Dr.  A.  S.  Taylor  was,  in  his  time,  facile  piiiiceps  the  chief 
Medical  Jurist  of  England.  His  grasp  of  principles,  his  lucidity 
of  thought  and  of  diction,  and  his  abundance  of  illustration,  render 
this,  his  magnum  opus,  an  unrivalled  epitome  of  all  that  is  necessary 
to  guide  the  medical  expert  and  the  legal  practitioner  in  the 
■discharge  of  their  respective  duties. 

In  preparing  this  edition  the  editor  has  endeavoured  to  bring 
it  into  accord  with  recent  advances  in  Forensic  Medicine.  In  order 
to  make  room  for  new  matter,  he  has  omitted  only  what  he  believes 
to  be  obsolete  or  redundant.  How  far  he  has  succeeded  in  making 
-the  Principles "  a  worthy  exposition  of  current  Medical  Juris- 
prudence, he  leaves  others  to  judge.  A  comparison  of  this  with 
the  preceding  edition  will  show  that  a  great  deal  of  new  information 
is  introduced,  without  materially  increasing  the  bulk  of  the 
volumes,  and  some  chapters  have  been  rewritten. 

Every  reference  has  been  verified,  where  the  originals  were 
accessible;  and  the  editor  trusts  that  this  edition  will  be  found 
not  only  more  complete  but  more  accurate  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors. He  has  to  thank  many  professional  friends  for  aid  in 
its  preparation. 

T.  S. 

•Guy's  Hospital,  London,  S.E. 
December,  1893. 
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PRINCIPLES  AND  PEACTICE 

OF 

MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 


CHAPTER  1. 

THE  PKACTICE  OP  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  MEDICAL  AND  MEDICO-LEGAL  DUTIES 

CONTRASTED  MEDICAL  REPORTS  CORONERS'  INQUESTS  CONCEALED  MURDERS 

 INSPECTIONS  OP  THE  DEAD  TRIAL  AT   THE  ASSIZES — SUBP(ENAS  DUTIES 

AND  PRIVILEGES  OF  MEDICAL  WITNESSES. 

Medical  Jurisprudence — or,  as  it  is  more  commonly  called,  Forensic  or 
Legal  Medicine — is  a  branch  of  Medicine,  and  may  be  defined  to  be  that 
science  which  teaches  the  application  of  every  branch  of  medical  knowledge 
to  the  purposes  of  the  law  ;  hence  its  limits  are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  re- 
quirements of  the  law,  and  on  the  other,  the  w^hole  range  of  medicine. 
Anatomy,  physiology,  medicine,  surgery,  chemistry,  physics,  and  botany, 
lend  their  aid  as  necessity  arises ;  and  in  some  cases  all  these  branches  of 
science  are  required  to  enable  a  court  of  law  to  arrive  at  a  proper  con- 
clusion on  a  contested  question  affecting  life  or  property. 

Medical  jurists  are  by  no  means  agreed  upon  the  exact  boundaries  of 
their  science.  Some  authorities  have  included  forgery  and  coining,  and 
all  offences  requiring  purely  chemical  evidence ;  others  include  feigned 
diseases,  nuisances,  and  subjects  connected  with  public  health  or  sanitary 
legislation.  Public  health  is  now,  however,  generally  excluded  from 
treatises  on  Forensic  Medicine.  One  German  -writer  introduced  the 
government  and  regulation  of  Temperance  Societies.  Those  who  thus 
propose  to  enlarge  the  science  forget  the  maxim,  '  Ars  longa,  vita  hrevis;  ' 
and  they  also  forget  that,  by  demanding  too  much  of  a  medical  practitioner, 
they  may  deter  him  from  undertaking  the  study  of  that  portion  which 
may  really  prove  serviceable  to  him  in  the  practice  of  his  profession. 
State  Medicine  properly  includes  both  Medical  Jurisprudence  and 
Hygiene,  though  the  term  State  Medicine  is  becoming  restricted  to 
Public  Health  alone. 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  to  bring  as  far  as  possible  within  a  reason- 
able compass  those  subjects  which  especially  demand  inquiry,  and  which 
more  particularly  concern  the  duties  of  the  educated  physician  and  surgeon 
in  his  relation  to  the  law.    The  definition  above  given  necessarily  implies 
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that  a  medical  jurist  should  have  a  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge  of 
all  branches  of  the  profession,  a  large  range  of  experience,  and  the  rare 
power  of  adapting  his  knowledge  and  experience  to  emergencies.  He 
should  be  able  to  elucidate  any  difficult  medico-legal  question  which  may 
arise,  and  be  prepared  at  all  times  to  make  a  cautious  selection  of  such 
medical  facts,  and  a  proper  application  of  such  medical  principles,  as  may 
be  necessary  to  enable  a  judge  to  place  the  subject  in  an  intelligible  light 
before  the  jury,  and  to  enable  a  jury  to  arrive  at  a  just  conclusion. 

Medico-legal  knowledge  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  acquisition  of 
facts  as  in  the  power  of  arranging  them,  and  in  applying  the  conclusions  to 
which  they  lead  to  the  purposes  of  the  law.  A  man  may  be  a  most  skilful 
surgeon,  or  a  most  experienced  physician ;  his  mind  may  be  well  stored 
with  professional  information ;  yet  if  he  is  unable  by  the  use  of  simple 
language  to  make  his  ideas  known  to  others,  his  knowledge  will  be  of  no 
avail.  One  far  below  him  in  professional  standing  and  experience  may 
make  a  better  medical  witness. 

The  variety  of  subjects  in  which  a  medical  jurist  is  required  to  have 
knowledge  and  experience  may  alarm  a  student  of  medicine,  and  lead  him 
to  suppose  that,  as  he  cannot  make  himself  perfectly  acquainted  with  all, 
he  may  well  forego  the  labour  of  prej)aring  himself  in  any.    But  this 
would  be  taking  an  erroneous  view  of  his  position.    This  description  of 
the  qualifications  necessary  to  constitute  a  normal  witness  in  a  court  of 
law  must  not  deter  him  from  entering  on  the  study.    It  is  assuredly 
beyond  the  mental  power  of  any  individual  that  he  should  be  at  the  same 
time  profoundly  versed  in  all  the  principles  of  medicine  and  jurisprudence, 
and  that  he  should  be  able  to  answer  all  possible  questions,  and  encounter 
and  remove  all  medical  difficulties  that  may  occur  during  the  trial  of  a 
civil  or  criminal  case.    All  that  the  law  expects  from  a  medical  man  is  a 
fair  average  knowledge,  not  merely  of  his  profession  but  of  that  which 
falls  more  peculiarly  under  the  province  of  a  medical  witness.    There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  more  perfectly  a  man  has  made  himself  master  of  his 
profession,  the  better  will  he  be  fitted  to  follow  the  principles  and  apply 
himself  to  the  practice  of  medical  jurisprudence  ;  but  he  must  divest  him- 
self of  the  notion  that  these  principles  can  be  spontaneously  acquired,  or 
that  they  are  necessarily  derived  from  the  study  of  those  isolated  branches 
of  medicine  upon  which  medical  jurisprudence  is  based.    The  materials 
for  the  medical  jurist  undoubtedly  exist  in  these  collateral  sciences :  but 
they  I'equire  to  be  assorted,  selected,  and  moulded  into  shape,  before  they 
can  be  applied  to  any  useful  purpose.    A  man  may  be  well  qualified  to 
practise  as  a  physician  or  surgeon,  and  yet  find  himself  deficient  when 
called  upon  to  act  as  a  medical  witness.    There  was  no  doubt  that  J ohn 
Hunter  stood  in  his  time  at  the  very  head  of  his  profession,  and  that  none 
could  have  profited  more  by  industry  and  experience.     If  sound  pro- 
fessional knowledge  could  have  qualified  any  man  to  act  as  a  medical 
witness,  we  should  assuredly  be  justified  in  pointing  to  him  as  an 
example ;  and  yet  this  great  man,  when  summoned  to  give  evidence  in 
1781  on  a  memorable  trial  for  poisoning,  was  obliged  to  confess  that  he  was 
unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  answer  to  the  important  question  put  to  him. 
Hunter  was  the  only  professional  witness  called  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner 
to  rebut  the  charge  of  poisoning  the  deceased  by  laurel-water.    His  cross- 
examination,  however,  rather  strengthened  the  case  for  the  prosecution  ; 
and  the  final  question  put  by  the  court  was :  '  Give  your  opinion,  in  the 
best  manner  you  can,  one  way  or  the  other,  whether,  upon  the  whole  of 
the  symptoms  described,  the  death  proceeded  from  the  medicine  (laurel- 
water),  or  any  other  cause  ?  '   ^.  '  I  do  not  mean  to  equivocate ;  but  when 
I  tell  the  sentiments  of  my  own  mind,  what  I  feel  at  the  time,  I  can  give 
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nothing  decisive.'  With  that  candour  which  exists  in  all  great  minds, 
Hunter  admitted  his  deficiencies ;  and  he  regretted  to  the  latest  period  of 
his  life  that  he  had  not  directed  more  attention  to  subjects  of  this  nature. 
It  is  clear  from  his  answer  that  he  should  not  have  appeared  in  the  case 
at  all.  In  Hunter's  time  medical  jurisprudence  was  unknown  in  this 
country ;  but  the  want  of  it  was  clearly  perceived.  It  was  made  apparent 
from  the  events  of  this  remarkable  trial  (Bex  v.  Donellan,  Warwick 
Lent  Ass.,  1781),  that  a  peculiar  kind  of  experience  was  required  to  fit  a 
medical  man  to  act  as  a  witness  in  a  court  of  law — that  many  loose 
principles  existed  in  medicine,  surgery,  and  chemistry,  the  fallacies  of 
which  were  quite  unimportant  as  far  as  they  related  to  medical  practice, 
but  which  required  to  be  closely  sifted  and  thoroughly  examined  before 
they  could  be  received  as  evidence  in  law.  Medical  men  were  then,  as 
now,  apt  to  confound  what  is  mere  matter  of  belief  with  proof.  In  a  court 
of  law,  however,  the  difference  is  soon  made  apparent.  From  the  occur- 
rence of  this  and  similar  cases,  there  was  an  obvious  necessity  for  the 
creation  of  a  distinct  branch  of  science  in  which  all  medical  facts  and 
principles  capable  of  serving  as  evidence  should  be  arranged,  developed, 
and  explained. 

The  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  are  distinct  from  those  of  a  joractising 
physician  or  surgeon :  the  latter  looks  to  the  treatment  of  disease  or 
accident,  and  the  saving  of  life ;  but  the  object  of  the  former,  in  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  is,  whether  in  reference  to  the  living  or  the  dead,  to 
aid  the  law  in  fixing  on  the  perpetrator  of  a  crime,  or  to  rescue  an  inno- 
cent person  from  a  falsely  imputed  crime.  Thus  he  may  be  required  to 
determine  whether,  in  a  particular  case,  the  cause  of  death  was  natural  or 
violent ;  and  for  this  jmrpose  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  make  an 
entirely  new  application  of  his  jjrofessional  knowledge.  He  has  now  the 
difficult  task  of  making  a  selection  from  those  parts  of  the  medical  sciences 
which  bear  upon  the  legal  proof  and  development  of  crime. 

Some  members  of  the  medical  profession  have  been  inclined  to  look 
upon  medico-legal  practice  as  an  unnecessary  addition  to  their  ordinary 
duties  ;  but  there  are  few  who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  practice  of 
the  profession  who  have  not  found  themselves  occasionally  placed  in 
situations  of  difficulty  from  the  accidental  occurrence  of  cases  demanding 
medico-legal  investigation.    A  medical  man  is  summoned  to  attend  a 
person  labouring  under  the  effects  of  poison  criminally  administered,  but 
at  the  time  he  may  have  no  knowledge  or  even  suspicion  that  poison  is 
the  cause  of  the  symptoms.   In  spite  of  the  best  treatment,  death  ensues : 
here  the  functions  of  the  medical  man  end,  and  those  of  a  medical  witness 
begin.    It  is  impossible  that  he  can  now  avoid  giving  evidence,  or  shift  the 
responsibility  to  another — the  law  will  insist  upon  his  appearance,  first  in 
the  court  of  the  coroner,  and  afterwards  at  the  assizes.    It  will  be  assumed 
that,  as  a  registered  member  of  the  profession,  he  is  fully  competent  to 
answer  every  question  put  to  him  by  judge  and  counsel  relative  to  the 
general  effects  of  poison,  the  quantity  of  each  required  to  destroy  life,  and 
the  time  within  which  a  poison  may  prove  fatal.    It  may  be  objected  to 
has  evidence,  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  effects  of  disease  and 
not  from  poison ;  in  which  case  the  examination  will  lead  to  a  searching 
inquiry  into  all  those  diseases  which  resemble  poisoning  in  their  symptoms 
and  post-mortem  appearances,  as  well  as  the  means  of  making  a  certain 
distinction  between  them,  and  the  fallacies  to  which  the  chemical  processes 
for  the  detection  of  poison  are  liable.    On  another  occasion,  a  medical 
man  may  be  called  to  render  assistance  to  one  who  has  been  stabbed  in  a 
quarrel,  and  who  speedily  dies  from  the  wound.    The  office  of  the  sum-eon 
here  ceases,  while  that  of  the  medical  jurist  commences.    He  must  ^uow 
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be  prepared  to  answer  numerous  questions,  all  bearing  upon  the  legal 
proof  of  crime — all  necessary  in  law,  although  apparently  superfluous  in 
surgery.  Thus  he  may  be  asked  to  state  the  precise  characters  of  a  wound 
inflicted  upon  the  body  of  a  man  soon  after  death,  and  by  whafc  means  a 
particular  wound  was  inflicted.  Was  it  homicidal  or  accidental  ?  The 
amount  of  blood  lost  ?  Whether  the  person  could  have  moved  or  per- 
formed any  act  after  receiving  it  ?  Are  certain  stains  found  upon  his 
clothes,  or  upon  a  knife  belonging  to  him,  owing  to  eif used  blood  or  other 
causes  ?  Whether  any  and  what  statements  were  made  by  the  dying  man, 
and  what  were  the  precise  circumstances  under  which  they  were  made  ? 
It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  questions  of  this  nature  are  rarely  noticed, 
except  in  a  cursory  manner,  by  professors  of  chemistry  and  surgery,  and 
a  medical  man  is  not  likely  to  acquire  the  means  of  answering  them  by 
intuition.  On  the  other  hand,  regarding  ourselves  as  living  in  a  civilized 
state,  in  which  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crimes  against  life  and 
property  are  indispensable  to  the  security  of  all,  it  is  impossible  to  over- 
rate their  importance.  Unless  a  witness  is  able  to  return  answers  to  these 
questions  when  a  public  necessity  occurs,  a  guilty  man  may  escape  pun- 
ishment or  an  innocent  man  may  be  condemned.  He  may  thus  most 
seriously  inj  ure  his  own  reputation ;  for  it  is  certain  that  his  qualifica- 
tions as  a  physician,  surgeon,  or  general  practitioner,  however  great,  will 
not  shield  him  from  the  reproach  of  having  caused  a  failure  of  justice. 

Thus,  then,  it  is  obvious  that  the  duties  of  a  medical  Jurist  are  of  a 
highly  responsible  nature  and  of  great  impoi'tance  to  society,  while  the 
cases  which  call  them  into  exercise  are  of  purely  accidental  occurrence. 
A  medical  practitioner  who  thinks  himself  secure  in  the  most  retired  corner 
of  the  kingdom,  is  liable  to  find  himself  suddenly  summoned  as  a  witness 
on  a  trial,  to  answer  questions  which  perhaps  during  a  long  period  of 
practice  he  had  been  led  to  regard  as  trifling  and  unimportant.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  he  can  avoid  exposmg  his 
deficiencies,  and  the  final  question  will  be.  Have  you  ever  attended  to  or 
thought  of  these  stobjects  before  ?  A  negative  answer  to  this  question,  while 
it  commonly  brings  with  it  public  censure,  will  in  most  instances  lead  to 
the  acquittal  of  the  accused  in  spite  of  strong  presumptions  of  guilt. 

The  truth  of  this  picture  will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  by  those  who 
have  been  a  few  years  engaged  in  practice.  The  records  of  our  law-courts 
contain  many  unfortunate  exposures,  which  might  have  been  easily 
avoided  had  the  witnesses  only  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  to  them  of  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  subject ;  but  they  had 
unreflectingly  acted  on  the  principle  that  medical  jurisprudence  was  a  dry, 
dull,  and  useless  study,  and  that  the  practice  of  it  was  remote  and  specu- 
lative. This  feeling  is,  however,  fast  disappearing.  Those  who  have  been 
compelled  by  circumstances  to  give  their  attention  to  it  have  m  subse- 
quent cases  taken  care  to  prepare  themselves  for  the  ordeal  through  which 
everv  medical  witness  must  pass.  .  . 

Some  medical  men  who  have  treated  legal  medicme  with  indifference 
have  occasionally  ventured  to  act  as  witnesses,  ^^^^^^l^lf  .^"^JX^^ 
on  which  they  were  likely  to  be  examined  were  so  httle^known  to  judge 
and  counsel  that  even  hazardous  or  rash  statements  would  escape  observa- 
tion  •  such  witnesses,  however,  have  often  found  to  their  cost  that  they 
were  labouring  under  a  great  delusion.  ^r^/^^J^^^t^^^^^^^^ 
in  recent  times,  to  the  acquisition  of  much  "^edico-le^a 
Inwvers  esnecially  in  relation  to  questions  connected  with  ^NOiinds,  ciuia 
milder  arpoisoning  ;  and  they  are  not  slow  in  detecting  and  exposing 
TLre  preten^r  who^  k^^  shelter  himself  by  vague  or  evasive 

"ents  and  tech         language    There  are  few  counsel  engaged  in 
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.    .    1         ^4:  ,-,-,Tr>nvfmipp  who  do  iiot  take  care  to  fortify 
any  civil  or  kBOwledge  of  the  views  of 

themselves,  under  medical  ^dv^^e' ™  .  ^.  .  .  ^nd  with  these  works 
standard  medicaJwnte^^^^^^^^^  , 

wireW'lr"  c^^       in  passing  off  an  erroneous  or  evasive 

It  IS  ,j^g/^,,e°the  worst  witnesses  on  matters  of  fact  and 

an  a  ^^^^^hL  '7  an  unmerited  censure.    Those  who  are  ready  to  make 
Xs  charge  overlook  the  complexity  and  difficulty  of  the  questions  which 
aXut  o  medical  men  compared  with  those  put  to  other  witnesses.  They 
also^orget  that  medical  men  are  much  more  frequently  s-.-^oned  as 
witnesses  than  the  members  of  the  two  other  learned  professions.  Their 
IvSenre  obtains  greater  publicity,  and  is  -cessarily  exposed  to  grea^^^ 
criticism.    The  author  was,  on  one  occasion,  present  at  a  trial  before 
Lord  Truro,  in  which  the  action  was  between  two  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  and  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  chiefly  barristers,  solicitors, 
Ld  solicitors'  clerks.  The  questions  put  to  the  witnesses  were  so  cleverly 
met  and  so  technically  evaded,  that  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  obtain  a 
plain  statement  or  a  consistent  history  of  the  most  simple  facts  of  the 
case.    A  direct  answer  could  not  be  procured  on  any  question,  and  the 
mode  in  which  the  witnesses  gave  their  testimony  elicited  on  several 
occasions  rebukes  from  the  judge.  The  fact  is,  that  good  and  bad  witnesses 
are  to  be  met  with  in  every  profession  ;  and  under  equal  conditions 
there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  one  would  furnish  a  greater  number  ot 
incompetent  witnesses  than  another.    It  is  certainly  the  fault  ot  medical 
men  that  they  are  not  generally  prepared  for  the  questions  which  are 
likely  to  arise  in  a  case  on  which  they  know  they  will  be  required  to  give 
evidence.    This  want  of  preparation  frequently  applies  to  facts  as  well  as 
to  opinions.    Thus,  in  reference  to  a  case  on  Avhich  a  charge  of  murder 
or  manslaughter  may  be  ultimately  founded,  a  medical  man  who  is  called 
in,  frequently  omits  to  observe  many  circumstances  because  they  appear 
to  him  to  be  irrelevant  or  to  have  little  importance,  although  at  the 
subsequent  trial  he  may  And,  to  his  dismay,  that  they  actually  become 
the  turning-points  of  innocence  or  guilt.    Medical  observation  as  a  result 
of  professional  habits  is,  on  these  occasions,  in  general  confined  to  only 
one  set  of  circumstances — the  recognition  and  treatment  of  disease  or 
personal  injury  ;  but  medico-legal  observation  should  take  a  much  wider 
range  than  this,  and  should  be  directed  to  all  the  surrounding  facts  and 
incidents  of  a  case.    The  essential  difference  in  the  two  kinds  of  practice 
is,  that  circumstances  which  are  of  no  interest  in  a  medical  or  surgical 
point  of  view  are  often  of  the  greatest  value  and  importance  in  legal 
medicine.    It  is  obvious  that  if  they  are  not  observed  by  a  medical 
witness  when  he  is  first  summoned  to  the  injured  person,  whether  dying 
or  dead,  it  will  be  out  of  his  power  to  meet  many  of  the  questions  which 
must  arise  in  the  progress  of  the  case.    The  non-observance  of  these 
facts  is  a  serious  evil,  and  often  carries  with  it,  although  unjustly,  an 
imputation  of  professional  ignorance. 

The  first  duty,  therefore,  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to  cultivate  a  faculty 
of  minute  observation  of  medical  and  moral  circumstances.  This,  when 
combined  with  a  general  knowledge  of  what  the  law  requires  as  evidence, 
will  enable  him  to  meet  in  a  satisfactory  manner  all  the  scientific  questions 
that  may  be  necessary  for  the  elucidation  of  a  case.  The  exercise  of  this 
faculty  is  by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  performance  of  his  duties  as 
a  physician  or  surgeon.  Some  eminent  professional  men  have  been  known 
to  possess  this  power  as  a  natural  gift.    Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  called  to 
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see  a  man  wlio,  wliile  sitting  in  his  chair  in  a  private  room,  had  been 
mortally  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot  from  the  hands  of  an  unseen  person. 
Sir  Astley  having  done  what  was  necessary  respecting  the  wound,  com- 
pared closely  the  direction  from  which  the  pistol  was  fired,  with  the 
position  of  the  wounded  man,  and  he  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  pistol 
must  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man.  The  only  left-handed  man 
known  to  be  on  the  j^remises  at  the  time  was  an  intimate  friend  of  the 
deceased,  against  whom  there  was  no  suspicion ;  bat  this  acute  observa- 
tion led  to  his  arrest  and  trial,  and  he  was  subsequently  convicted  of 
this  act  of  murder. 

The  condition  and  position  of  the  body  of  a  person  dead  from  wounds, 
the  position  of  a  weapon,  and  the  state  of  the  dress  and  weapon,  as  well 
as  the  form  and  direction  of  the  wound  itself,  are  not  always  noticed  with 
sufficient  accuracy.  It  is,  however,  only  right  to  say  that  many  medical 
men  in  the  present  day  show  great  acumen  in  their  examination  of  these 
cases.  The  author  was  present  at  a  trial  for  murder  in  which  the 
evidence  showed  that  a  man  had  been  stabbed  in  the  chest,  and  he  died 
almost  instantly  from  a  wound  in  the  heart.  The  act  had  been  perpe- 
trated by  some  one  in  a  crowd  in  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  but  no  one 
was  seen  to  strike  the  blow,  and  no  weapon  was  found  near  the  spot. 
The  surgeon  observed  that  the  wound  in  the  chest  was  sharp  at  one  angle 
and  rounded  at  the  other,  and  he  gave  his  opinion  that  the  wound  had 
been  inflicted  with  a  knife  having  one  sharp  edge,  and  not  with  a  dagger 
or  double-edged  knife.  Within  a  few  hours  after  the  occurrence,  a  man 
was  arrested  on  suspicion  and  a  knife  which  he  attempted  to  conceal  was 
taken  from  him.  It  was  in  a  sheath,  and  had  at  this  time  ivet  blood  upon 
it,  showing  a  recent  use  of  the  weapon.  It  was  a  pointed  knife,  with  a 
broad  blade,  and  one  sharp  edge  only— such  a  weapon  as,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  surgeon,  would  have  produced  the  stab  in  the  chest.  The  man 
was  tried  and  convicted,  the  observation  of  the  surgeon  respecting  the 
state  of  the  wound  and  the  weapon  furnishing  important  evidence  of  his 
guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  want  of  observation  may  lead  to  the  discharge 
of  guilty  persons.  A  woman  was  found  dead  in  her  bed,  with  some 
lacerated  wounds  of  the  scalp :  there  was  strong  reason  to  believe  that 
these  had  been  produced  by  criminal  violence,  but  it  was  suggested  for 
the  defence  that  as  there  were  projecting  nails  at  the  head  of  the  bed, 
these  lacerations  might  have  arisen  from  accident— a  suggestion  supported 
to  some  extent  by  the  medical  evidence.  An  experienced  witness,  how- 
ever stated  that  from  his  examination  he  did  not  believe  that  the  nails, 
even  if  they  were  in  the  bedstead  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence,  could  have 
produced  the  wounds.  He  also  said  that  as  blood  had  issued  from  the 
wounds,  and  there  was  no  blood  about  the  nails  or  this  part  of  the  bed 
around  them,  he  did  not  believe  that  the  head  had  at  any  time  come  in 
contact  with  the  nails.  Those  who  were  first  called  to  the  dead  body  had 
omitted  to  notice  whether  there  was  anything  on  or  near  to  the  bed  to 
account  for  the  wounds  on  the  scalp,  and  they  wei;e  quite  unable  to  say 
whether  there  were  or  were  not  any  projecting  nails  at  the  head  of  the 
bed  when  they  first  examined  the  body.  The  prisoner  was  dischai-ged  on 
the  Scotch  verdict  of  '  Not  proven  ;  '  and  there  was  some  reason  to  believe 
that  he  escaped  through  manufactured  evidence  t.e.  that  the  nails  had 
been  driven  into  the  head  of  the  bed  subsequently  to  the  death  of  the 
woman.  At  any  rate,  it  seems  perfectly  clear  from  a  general  view  of  the 
medical  evidence,  that  the  wounds  could  not  have  been  P^'oduced  by 
the  nails  in  the  manner  suggested,  and  that  the  .N^unded  po;^  °n  of  the 
scalp  had  not  at  any  time  been  in  contact  with  ff^-.^'^^^l^^^l^^ 
lacerated  wounds,  and  so  might  have  been  produced  by  nails,  the  accusea 
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had  the  benefit  of  the  doubt  which  was  thus  raised  in  the  minds  of  the 

The  judge  who  tried  this  case  remarked  that  '  a  medical  man,  when 
he  sees  a  dead  body,  should  notice  everything:  Undoubtedly  he  should 
observe  everything  which  could  throw  a  light  upon  the  production  of 
wpunds  or  other  injuries  found  upon  it.  It  should  not  be  left  to  police- 
men to  say  whether  there  were  any  marks  of  blood  on  the  dress  or  on 
the  hands  of  the  deceased,  or  on  the  furniture  in  the  room.  The  di-ess 
of  the  deceased  as  well  as  the  body  should  be  always  closely  examined  at 
once  on  the  spot  by  a  medical  man.  The  importance  of  this  precaution 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  case  related  in  another  page,  in  which  a  man  just 
escaped  committal  on  what  would  have  proved  a  false  charge  of  murder, 
by  reason  of  the  examination  of  an  article  of  dress  accidentally  produced 
at  the  adjourned  inquest. 

There  is  another  point  which  is  frequently  omitted  on  these  occasions, 
and  the  omission  may  give  rise  to  great  inconvenience,  if  not  to  a  failure 
of  justice.  Thus,  in  reference  to  a  dead  body,  no  observation  is  made  at 
the  time  of  the  visit  whether  it  or  any  part  of  it  is  cold  or  warm  ;  whether 
the  limbs  are  cold  and  rigid,  or  cold  and  pliant.  In  a  medical  and  surgical 
view  these  conditions  of  the  body  are  of  no  importance,  but  medico- 
legally,  if  the  facts  are  observed,  they  may  enable  a  witness  to  speak  with 
greater  or  less  probability  as  to  the  time  of  death  :  this  may  make  all  the 
difference  between  the  acquittal  and  conviction  of  a  person  charged  with 
murder.  The  case  of  Gardner,  elsewhere  related,  will  show  the  impor- 
tance of  observations  of  this  kind.  The  circumstances  which  chiefly  re- 
quire notice  on  these  occasions  have  been  fully  described  in  the  section 
on  Wounds.  In  reference  to  supposed  death  from  poison,  other  matters 
will  also  require  special  attention.  These  will  be  found  in  detail  in  the 
chapters  on  Poisoning. 

It  may  stimulate  the  attention  of  a  medical  practitioner  in  reference 
to  these  inquiries,  if  he  is  informed  that  it  is  a  great  art  of  counsel 
defending  persons  charged  with  murder  or  manslaughter  to  endeavour  to 
discover  what  he  omitted  to  do.  Although  sometimes  the  omission  may 
be  really  of  no  medical  importance  whatever,  yet  it  may  be  placed  before 
the  jury  in  such  a  strong  light  that  the  accused  obtains  the  benefit  of  a 
doubt.  The  omission  may  be  attributed  to  professional  ignorance,  or, 
what  is  worse,  to  professional  bias — a  determination  to  find  proofs  of 
guilt  against  the  '  unhappy  pi-isoner  at  the  bar  ' — when  the  facts  might 
be  mnocently  explained  by  a  want  of  experience  on  the  part  of  the  witness 
in  dealing  with  cases  of  this  nature. 

Medical  Reports  for  Inquests. — If  we  except  medical  experts,  who  are 
selected  according  to  their  experience  in  different  branches  of  the  pio- 
fession,  medical  men  have  no  option  respecting  medico-legal  practice,  for 
the  cases  which  give  rise  to  medico-legal  questions  are  always  more  or 
less  connected  with  the  general  practice  of  medicine  and  surgery.  The 
mitiation  of  criminal  proceedings  in  England,  Wales,  and  Ireland,  is 
generally  in  the  court  of  the  coroner.  Unless  the  medical  man  is  sup- 
posed to  be  implicated  by  maltreatment  or  otherwise  in  the  death  of  a 
person,  an  order  is  issued  to  him  to  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  and 
report  the  results.  In  reference  to  cases  of  poisoning,  wounds,  and  alleged 
child-murder,  the  points  to  which  he  should  especially  direct  his  attention 
Avill  be  found  fully  described  in  the  chapters  on  those  subjects.  At  the 
time  of  the  inspection  and  analysis  he  should  make  notes  of  all  that  he 
observes  and  does ;  and  upon  this  he  may  base  a  report,  which  should  be 
a  summary  of  the  medical  facts,  and  of  the  conclusions  based  upon  them, 
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expressed  as  mucli  as  possible  in  untechnical  language.  In  another  part 
of  the  work  the  reader  will  find  a  description  of  the  course  to  be  pui'sued 
on  such  occasions,  as  Avell  as  of  the  circumstances  under  which  notes  are 
permitted  to  be  i-eferred  to  by  a  medical  witness  ;  and  the  rules  for  draw- 
ing up  medico-legal  reports  are  also  fully  explained. 

There  are  frequently  defects  in  these  reports  which  it  is  desirable  to 
point  out.  The  statements  are  sometimes  drawn  up  in  exaggerated 
language :  at  others  they  are  overloaded  with  technical  and  unintelligible 
terms,  and  the  writer  is  often  not  sufficiently  careful  to  keep  his  facts 
distinct  from  his  comments.  The  former  may  be  useful  as  evidence ;  the 
latter  are  inadmissible. 

With  respect  to  the  first  of  these  defects,  it  is  very  much  the  practice 
of  medical  men  in  drawing  up  reports  of  medical  cases  for  professional 
purposes,  to  use,  unthinkingly,  exaggerated  language.  Thus  it  may  be 
observed  in  the  drawing  up  of  an  ordinary  post-mortem  examination,  the 
lining-membrane  of  the  stomach  is  described  as  being  '  intensely '  inflamed ; 
or  some  part  is  'considerably'  injected,  or  a  cavity  is  'enormously' 
distended.  Expressions  thus  loosely  employed  convey  to  the  legal  mind  a 
widely  different  meaning  from  that  intended  by  the  reporter.  They  create 
also  great  difficulty  in  evidence  if  withdrawn  or  modified — a  change  which 
other  circumstances  may  show  to  be  necessary,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
place  the  witness  in  an  undesirable  position  befoi-e  the  court.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  retained,  they  may  render  the  facts  unsusceptible  of  explanation 
upon  any  theory  of  natural  disease.  Such  descriptions  obviously  imply  a 
comparison  with  similar  conditions  in  numerous  other  dead  bodies ;  but 
what  is  the  standard  by  which  they  are  really  measured,  and  what  oppor- 
tunity has  the  witness  had  of  creating  such  a  standard  in  his  own  mind  ? 
In  general,  it  will  be  found  that  such  expressions  have  been  used  without 
proper  consideration,  from  a  habit  acquired  by  the  winter  in  reporting 
cases  for  the  information  of  medical  men  only.  Let  him  who  is  inclined  to 
use  them  bear  in  mind  that  barristers  look  much  more  closely  to  the  strict 
signification  of  words  than  medical  men,  and  that  they  are  always  disposed 
to  distrust  the  judgment  of  one  who  cannot  speak  or  write  without  resorting 
to  the  use  of  the  superlative  degree. 

The  free  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  reports  may  be  attributed 
to  a  similar  practice  in  the  profession.  Putting  aside  those  cases  in  which 
a  medical  man  thinks  he  is  displaying  his  erudition  by  the  selection  and 
use  of  such  terms,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  great  numbers  of  medical 
practitioners  fall  into  this  practice  from  mere  habit.  They  think  they  are 
addi^essing  the  report  to  a  medical  society,  instead  of  a  coroner  and  jury 
who  have  never  in  their  reading  or  experience  met  with  such  terms,  and 
to  whom  therefore  they  are  unintelligible.  In  a  report  on  the  appearances 
in  the  body  of  a  man  who  had  suffered  from  chronic  insanity,  the  following 
passage  occurred  :— '  The  only  morbid  appearance  m  the  brain  was  an 
atheromatous  deposit  in  the  Pons  Varolii,  near  the  situation  of  the  locus 
niger.'  In  another  document,  the  reporter  stated,  for  the  information  of  a 
coroner's  jury,  that  the  'integuments  of  the  cranium  were  reflected,  and 
the  calvarium  was  exposed.'  If  a  reporter  will  use  such  terms  as  these  or 
others  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as  'parietes  of  the  abdomen,  epigastrium 
'hypertrophy  of  the  liver,'  when  it  would  require  no  more  trouble  to  put 
what  he  means  in  plain  English,  he  must  be  prepared  to  have  his  meaning 
perverted  or  wholly  misunderstood.    Setting  aside  the  men  who  act  as 

.  i  -...-1,1   ^    <~..-.^Vi    no    nnrrmPTS  fl.Tirl 


between  perineum  and  peritoneum,  or  the 
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spheres  of  tlie  brain,  pia  mater,  puncta  craenta,  corpora  quadrigemina, 
centrum  ovale,  &c.  They  are  not  likely  to  know  the  difference  between 
the  cardia  and  pylorus,  nor  the  nature  or  situation  of  the  duodenum,  jeju- 
num, ileum  or  caecum,  and  are  as  ready  to  consider  them  to  be  parts  of  the 
liver  or  urinary  bladder  as  of  the  intestines.  On  one  occasion,  a  learned 
judg-e  asked  for  an  explanation  of  the  meaningof  the  term  'alimentary  canal.' 
A  slight  consideration  will  show  to  any  medical  practitioner  that  refined 
professional  language  is  wholly  misplaced  in  a  report  which  is  intended  to 
inform  and  convince  the  minds  of  ordinary  men  upon  plain  matters  of  fact. 

The  last  point  which  calls  for  comment  in  reference  to  medical  reports 
is  the  loose  manner  in  which  facts  and  comments  upon  facts,  as  well  as 
hearsay  statements  and  arguments,  are  sometimes  found  blended.    If  a 
reporter  takes  care  to  eliminate  facts  from  comment,  his  report  is  ad- 
missible, and  may  be  read  at  the  inquest  or  trial  as  evidence.    The  facts 
lire  for  the  jury — the  comments  upon  the  facts,  introduced  by  the  reporter, 
mayor  may  not  be  just,  and  are  therefoi-e  not  evidence.    Their  correctness 
or  relevancy  to  the  case  will  be  elicited  in  the  cross-examination.  As  a  rule, 
nothing  should  be  entered  in  a  report  which  is  not  connected  with  the 
subject  of  inquiry,  and  which  has  not  actually  fallen  under  the  observation 
of  the  reporter.    The  introduction  of  hearsay  stjitements — i.e.  statements 
made  by  others,  or  of  circumstances  which  have  come  to  his  knowledge 
through  public  rumour — should  be  carefully  avoided. 

In  the  case  of  M'LacJilan,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Jessie 
M'Pherson  (Glasgow  Aut.  Circ,  1862),  some  discussion  arose  upon  what 
should  and  what  should  not  find  a  place  in  a  medical  report.  A  report 
was  put  in  at  the  trial,  in  Avhich  the  surgeon  of  police,  who  had  been 
authorized  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  deceased, 
stated,  in  commencing  his  report,  that  the  body  had  been  found  '  under 
circumstances  of  great  suspicion,'  in  a  front  room,  &c.  The  judge  remarked 
that  this  was  matter  which  was  not  suitable  to  a  medical  report.  So 
again,  in  reference  to  the  conclusions  drawn,  the  first  and  third  were 
as  follows : — 

1.  'That  this  woman  (the  deceased)  was  murdered,  and  that  with 
extreme  ferocity.' 

3.  '  That  a  severe  struggle  had  taken  place  before  death.' 
^     The  suggestion  of  murder  was  an  anticipation  of  the  verdict  of  the 
]ury.    As  a  general  rule,  conclusions  are  limited  to  the  cause  of  death,  and 
no  reference  is  made  to  ferocity. 

The  difficulties  arose  from  the  introduction  of  comments  into  the  report 
ihere  was  no  evidence  of  conflict  or  struggle,  as  far  as  the  examination 
went,    i  he  facts  upon  which  the  witness  relied  as  evidence  of  a  strugo-le 
were  equally  consistent  with  the  dragging  of  the  body  after  death. 

In  a  medical  report  of  an  analysis  in  a  case  of  suspected  poisoning  it  is 
not  necessary  that  all  the  details  of  an  analysis  should  be  entered.  A  general 
statement  of  the  results,  to  the  effect  that  certain  tests  and  procesfes  had 
.  «r  Tp  '  T  f ^ffi^^ent.  In  the  various  analyses  connected  with  the 
case  ot  Look  and  Ann  Palmer  (Reg.  v.  Falmer,  C.  C.  C    Mav  1856^  an 

Srnfv'ber  ?r        ''''  ^^^^^  P^--" 

analvsk  '         a  statement  of  the  whole  of  the  details  of  their 

aut^r  itv  Tl  po"^^  and  strychnine.  They  declined  to  do  this  without 
dded  thi;  thlt  Q*^^^^^  ^^as  appealed  to,  and  Lord  Campbell  de- 

Pnfornpd  ^      ''".J"^^  ''^''^^  ^^^^^  ^  <iemand  could  be 

enforced    Considering  that  the  medical  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was 

c  uTed^lhT  W  TT'  that'ih^rshould 

^or  custom  ^  TTn'  ^^f^'^.^'S^^^^^tt^^  to  be  neither  in  accordance  iith  law 
nor  custom.    Upon  this  advice  they  acted,  bat  it  is  not  a  course  to  be 
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recommended  to  any  scientihc  witness  to  follow  in  a  future  case.  The 
result  was  that,  before  the  trial,  these  memoranda  were  placed  in  the 
nancls  ot  some  chemists  retained  for  the  defence,  with  a  view  to  hostile 
criticism.  Portions  of  them  appeared  in  a  garbled,  fragmentary,  and  incor- 
rect  torm  m  some  journals  and  newspapers,  with  comments  attacking  the 
processes  and  conclusions  before  their  evidence  had  been  given.  It  was 
well  known  that,  under  the  circumstances,  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  were 
precluded  from  making  any  reply  or  giving  any  explanation.  No  medical 
man  is  called  upon  to  lay  himself  open  to  attacks  of  this  nature,  or  to 
lurnish  materials  for  a  cross-examination  to  '  medical  counsel '  acting  in 
the  interests  of  a  prisoner.  In  regard  to  the  chemical  research  for  poisons, 
chemists  generally  differ  about  the  process  which  it  may  be  desirable  to 
pursue  m  a  given  case ;  and  although  the  same  result  may  be  reached  by 
various  methods,  it  is  by  no  means  difficult  to  find  one  who  will  assert  that 
his  is  the  only  correct  process,  and  that  all  others  are  fallacious,  or  to  raise 
by  such  counter-statements  that  kind  of  doubt  in  the  minds  of  a  jury  which 
may  lead  to  the  discrediting  of  a  witness's  results. 

Upon  a  medical  report,  and  such  evidence  as  may  be  required  to  explain 
it,  an  accused  person  may  be  committed  for  trial  at  the  assizes,  either  by 
a.  coroner  or  magistrate.  In  the  first  stage  of  proceedings  under  these 
circumstances,  the  medical  witness  goes  before  the  gi-and  jury,  and  there, 
after  the  administration  of  an  oath,  he  is  required  to  make  a  general  state- 
ment of  what  he  knows  of  the  matter.  Such  questions  are  put  as  may  be 
necessary  to  elucidate  the  cause  of  death ;  and  on  the  finding  of  a  true  bill 
for  murder  or  manslaughter,  the  accused  is  placed  upon  his  trial  before  one 
of  the  judges  of  assize.  According  to  the  variable  circumstances  attend- 
ing such  cases,  the  medical  evidence  is  called  for  at  an  early  or  late  stage 
of  the  proceedings.  When  it  is  at  all  doubtful  whether  the  cause  of  death 
was  owing  to  any  criminal  act,  it  is  called  for  at  the  commencement  of  the 
case,  in  order  to  lay  a  distinct  foundation  for  further  inquiry. 

It  is  necessary  that  a  medical  witness  should  remember  that  copies  of  his 
report  and  depositions,  either  before  a  coroner  or  magistrate,  are  usually 
placed  in  the  hands  of  counsel  as  well  as  of  the  judge,  and  that  his  evidence, 
as  it  is  given  at  the  trial,  is  compared  word  for  word  with  that  which  has 
been  already  put  on  record.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  is  not 
generally  known  to  members  of  the  medical  profession,  and  thus  it  happens 
that  either  from  failure  of  memory,  want  of  accurate  observation,  or 
carelessness  in  giving  evidence  at  coroners'  inquests,  medical  witnesses  lay 
themselves  open  to  severe  censure,  either  by  stating  matters  differently  at 
the  trial,  or  by  giving  a  very  different  complexion  to  the  facts.  Any 
serious  deviations  from  what  is  on  record  will  of  course  tell  unfavourably 
for  the  witness,  supply  materials  for  a  severe  cross-examination,  and  form 
an  excellent  ground  of  defence  for  the  prisoner.  The  witness's  weakness  is 
the  prisoner's  opportunity,  and  of  course  his  counsel  will  not  lose  the  occa- 
sion of  impressing  upon  the  jury  that  a  man  who  can  on  oath  give  two 
different  accounts  of  the  same  transaction  is  not  to  be  believed  on  either. 

Coroners'  Inquests. — The  proceedings  at  coroners'  inquests  are  treated 
too  lightly  by  medical  men.  The  ignorant  and  uneducated  class  of  persona 
who  often  constitute  the  jury,  as  well  as  the  circumstances  under  which  the 
inquiry  usually  takes  place,  are  not  calculated  to  inspire  great  respect  for 
these  initiatory  proceedings  ;  but  still  by  law  and  custom  coroners'  inquisi- 
tions are,  and  have  been  for  ages  in  this  country,  the  primary  tribunals  for 
inquiring  into  and  determining  the  cause  of  death  in  cases  of  suspected 
violence ;  and  they  are  therefore  deserving  of  more  attention  than  is  usually 
shown  to  them  by  medical  witnesses.    The  observations  elsewhere  mada 
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iu  reference  to  inquests  in  alleged  child- murder  apply  to  all  other  cases 
demanding  medical  evidence.  As  a  rule,  in  all  inquests  which  are  likely 
to  end  in  a  committal  of  the  accused  person,  a  medical  man  who  is  giving" 
his  evidence  before  a  coroner,  usually  in  the  room  of  a  small  inn,  is  virtually 
delivering  it  before  a  judge  of  assize ;  and  this  fact  alone,  if  not  a  respect 
for  the  court,  should  induce  him  to  give  the  evidence  guardedly,  and  with 
a  due  consideration  of  the  serious  results  to  which  exaggerations  or  mis- 
statements may  ultimately  lead.  The  deposition  should  be  always  read 
by  or  to  the  witness,  before  he  signs  it.  It  is  therefore  easy  for  him  to 
correct  any  error  which  may  have  crept  into  the  document  by  reason  of 
the  ignorance  or  neglect  of  the  coroner's  or  magistrate's  clerk. 

Coroners'  inquisitions  are  so  intimately  associated  with  the  practice  of 
medical  jurisprudence  in  reference  to  criminal  cases,  that  it  . is  impossible  to 
pass  over  this  subject  without  pointing  out  what  must  be  regarded  as  the 
defects  of  this  method  of  inquiry.     The  Coroners  Act,  1887  (50  &  51 
Vict.  cap.  71,  sec.  1)  directs  that  'where  a  coroner  is  informed  that  the 
dead  body  of  a  person  is  lying  within  his  jurisdiction,  and  there  is  reason- 
able cause  to  suspect  that  such  person  has  died  either  a  violent  or  an  un- 
natural death,  or  has  died  a  sudden  death  of  which  the  cause  is  unknown, 
or  that  such  person  has  died  in  prison,  or  in  such  place  or  under  such 
circumstances  as  to  require  an  inquest  in  pursuance  of  any  Act,  the  coroner, 
whether  the  cause  of  death  arose  within  his  jurisdiction  or  not,  shall,  as 
soon  as  practicable,  issue  his  warrant'  for  an  inquest;  and  the  Lunacy 
Act,  1890  (53  Vict.  cap.  5,  sec.  84),  directs  that  '  every  coroner  shall,  upon 
receiving  notice  of  the  death  of  a  lunatic  within  his  district,  if  he  con- 
siders that  any  reasonable  suspicion  attends  the  cause  and  circumstances 
of  the  death,  summon  a  jury  to  inquire  into  the  same.'     The  information 
iipon  which  a  coroner  generally  acts  is,— 1.  Notice  from  a  beadle,  or  other 
ofhcer  of  the  parish  (whose  zeal  is  sometimes  stimulated  by  a  fee  or  salary), 
ot  any  death  from  sudden  or  supposed  unusual  causes.    2.  Notice  from  a 
medical  man  who  may  have  attended  the  deceased,  and  who  communicates 
his  suspicion  that  the  cause  of  death  is  not  natural.    3.  Notice  from  a 
registrai' of  deaths  that  no  cause  has  been  assigned  in  a  particular  case, 
or  that  there  has  been  a  rapid  death  after  a  short  illness. 
•    +1  f  conclusion  to  which  experience  leads  in  reference  to  these  inquiries 
IS,  tiiat  the  system  affords  no  certainty  for  the  detection  of  crime;  that 
J   fi  ° +u  f°  V^^^^chon  to  those  who  are  wrongly  charged  with  crime  ;  and 
Jastiy  that  m  some  cases  it  screens  a  criminal  by  a  verdict  based  upon  art 
impertect  inquiry,  in  which  the  important  medical  facts  are  eithernot 
understood  or  are  misinterpreted  by  the  jury.    No  preliminary  test  of 
•^r/'^Pf required  of  the  coroner,  although  the  Coroners  Act, 
I««7,  states  that  he  shall  be  a  'fit  person.'    A  remarkable  illustration 
sUnU  furnished,  in  reference  to  an  inquest  held  in. 

'}^^^'    ^  druggist  applied  to  the  ulcerated  breast  of  a 
womnn  L"!  T  *^''''^y  Orains  of  morphine  in  powder.  The 

moSJ  af^^erwards  seized  with  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by 

Examined  Z  +1.'' • ^^^^'/^^  ^^^^  died  in  ten  hours.  The  druggist,  when 
of  TnowP^J  1       "I""'*'  '^V^itted  that  he  had  applied  this  lar|e  quantity 

pofsonLl  w\>h?'^  ^oms^n  had  died  from 

bHwo  opb  onr'?^"'     absorption,  on  which  fact  there  could  not  indeed 

a  verdict  orripnfw''  'T"^'^  the  jury  returned 

a  verdict  ot   Death  from  natural  causes.' 

have  bTef  bfou^t'rriTr  If-^^"^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^d  concealed) 

ducted  it  fni.ffn       •         ¥  i^q^i^y  is  now  con- 

ducted.  It  fails  to  exercise  any  deterring  influence  on  criminals.    In  a  large 
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proportion  of  cases  there  is  no  inspection  of  a  dead  body.  Tliis  is  probably 
in  order  to  avoid  delay  or  the  expenses  of  a  post-mortem  examination.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  to  cases  iu  which  death  by  poison  has  been  thus 
concealed,  and  the  fact  has  only  come  to  light  by  accident  some  years 
afterwards.  With  rare  exceptions,  indeed,  is  it  justifiable  on  the  part  of 
a  coroner  to  hold  an  inquiry  on  a  dead  body  without  a  strict  external  and 
internal  examination  of  the  body.  Either  the  inquiry  is  necessary,  or  it 
is  not.  If  not  necessary,  the  coroner  is  to  blame  in  holding  it ;  if  neces- 
sary, an  inspection  of  the  body  is  the  very  essence  of  the  inquiry,  where 
it  refers  to  one  who  '  has  been  slain  or  is  suddenly  dead.' 

The  author  was  once  an  attendant  at  a  funeral ;  it  was  delayed,  and  the 
cause  of  the  delay  was  this  :■ — ^An  inquest  had  been  held  on  the  body  (a 
case  of  very  sudden  death  in  a  state  of  health),  and  a  verdict  of  '  Death 
from  disease  of  the  heart '  had  been  returned.  There  had  been  no  inspection 
of  the  body.  When  the  grave-clothes  were  removed,  and  the  body  was  ex- 
amined, it  was  found  to  be  covered  with  bruises,  and  some  of  the  muscles  of 
the  thigh  were  found  reduced  to  a  jelly  by  blows.  Death  had  been  clearly 
caused  by  violence.  But  an  inquiry  before  a  coroner  for  two  days  had, 
with  all  the  usual  formalities  of  medical  evidence,  &c.,  resulted  in  a 
verdict  of  '  Death  from  disease  of  the  heart.'  Within  two  hours  only  of 
the  body  being  put  into  the  ground,  it  was  clearly  proved  to  be  an  act  of 
murder  or  manslaughter.  The  guilty  party  was  ti-ied,  convicted,  and 
punished.  (Beg.  v.  Eopley,  Lewes  Aut.  Ass.,  1860.)  This  case,  and 
several  others  of  a  similar  kind,  such  as  the  '  Bravo  case,'  establish  two 
propositions.  The  coroner's  inquest  affords  no  certainty  for  the  detection 
of  crime.    It,  in  some  cases,  tends  to  screen  a  criminal. 

The  secrets  of  the  grave  are  only  known  to  those  who  practise  medical 
jurisprudence.  In  the  course  of  thirtyyears'  practice,  at  least  fifteen  cases 
of  the  exhumation  of  dead  bodies  were  referred  to  the  author.  On  some 
of  these  inquests  had  been  held,  but  no  inspections  were  made.  Verdicts  of 
death  from  cholera  or  natural  causes  had  been  returned,  and,  at  intervals 
of  from  one  month  to  twenty-two  months,  the  bodies  had  been  disinterred, 
and  it  was  then  proved  that  the  deceased  persons  had  died  from  poison. 
In  some  of  these  cases  the  deaths  were  sudden,  and  in  others  slow  ;  in  the 
latter  the  symptoms  during  life  were  mistaken  for  those  of  disease,  medical 
certificates  of  the  cause  of  death  were  given  without  sufficient  inquiry : 
thus  it  is  that  crime  passes  undetected,  and  several  lives  may  be  destroyed 
in  succession  before  a  criminal  is  arrested  in  his  career.  There  is  a 
.popular  notion  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  statute,  that  sudden  deaths 
only  require  an  investigation  by  the  coroner  ;  but  this  is  an  error.  A 
large  proportion  of  sudden  deaths  take  place  from  well-known  natural 
causes,  easily  elicited  by  a  proper  medical  inquiry,  and  they  strictly  demand 
no  judicial  proceedings.  On  the  other  hand,  in  all  cases  of  slow  or  chronic 
poisoning,  the  person  has  lingered  on  with  intermitting  symptoms,  and 
death  has  taken  place  only  after  an  illness  of  some  days'  or  vveeks  duration. 
There  is  no  provision  for  the  detection  of -such  cases.  Their  discovery 
appears  to  be  a  matter  of  accident.  ,  . 

As  a  rule,  it  may  be  said  that  all  inquests  m  which  there  has  been  no 
medical  inspection  of  the  body  are  a  vain  mockery,  and  the  sooner  the 
public  mind  is  imbued  with  this  proposition  the  better  for  society,  it  is 
not  implied  that  an  inquest  should  be  held  on  the  bodies  of  all  persons 
who  die  suddenly.  If  circumstances  of  a  suspicious  kind  justity  an 
inquest,  ipso  facto  there  should  be  an  inspection.  If  an  inspection  is  not 
required,  an  inquest  is  not  required.  Such  cases  as  inquiries  into  deaths 
from  machinery,  railway  accidents,  &c.,  wliere  the  physical  injury  is 
obviously  sufficient  to  account  for  death  without  further  inspection,  are 
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excepted  from  this  remark.  The  verdicts  of  coroners'  juries  are  some- 
times quite  erroneous,  and  contrary  to  the  medical  evidence.  Great  injury 
is  thus  done  occasionally  to  innocent  persons.  At  the  assizes  the  bill  may 
be  thrown  ont  by  the  grand  jury;  but  the  person  inculpated  by  the 
verdict  may  always  have  a  stigma  attached  to  his  character,  as  a  result 
of  mistake  or  misapprehension  of  medical  evidence,  or,  sometimes,  of 
local  prejudice. 

In  Scotland,  the  office  of  coroner  does  not  exist ;  but  in  place  of  this 
there  is  an  officer  named  procurator  fiscal,  generally  a  skilled  solicitor, 
nominated  by  competent  authority,  and  not  elected  by  scot  and  lot  voters. 
The  general  order  issued  to  these  officers  by  the  Lord  Advocate  enjoins 
that  in  cases  where  a  dead  body  is  discovered,  the  pi'ocurator  fiscal  shall 
obtain  a  medical  report  of  the  cause  of  death ;  and  in  cases  of  persons 
found  dead,  the  body  is  generally  inspected  for  this  purpose.  This,  how- 
ever, is  at  the  option  of  the  appointed  officer,  the  instruction  being  in  these 
words :  '  Wherever  in  his  opinion  a  written  medical  report  is  necessary 
for  the  due  consideration  of  the  case,  he,  the  procurator,  shall  obtain  such 
a  report  from  a  duly  qualified  medical  practitioner.'  The  usual  practice 
in  England  is  to  select  the  nearest  medical  practitioner,  whether  he  has 
had  any  experience  or  not,  and  often  to  trust  an  important  chemical 
inquiry  in  the  hands  of  one  who  probably  has  never  before  made  an 
inspection  or  an  analysis  for  poison. 

In  France,  the  officer  corresponding  most  nearly  to  our  coroner  is  the 
procureur,  or  attorney  of  the  republic,  who  is  also  a  kind  of  local  public 
prosecutor,  and  is  a  lawyer.  On  receiving  information,  he  makes  the 
necessary  investigations,  and  draws  up  a  report.  He  is  assisted  by  a 
medical  officer  or  officers,  chosen  for  superior  medical  and  surgical  know- 
ledge ;  and  he  may  also  call  in  the  aid  of  experts.  The  system  is  said  to 
be  effective ;  for  whilst  the  presiding  officer  is  a  lawyer,  he  has  a  medical 
assessor,  medical  testimony  is  obligatory,  and  the  interests  of  the  pubUc 
and  of  the  medical  profession  are  guarded. 

In  Germany,  an  inquest  is  solel}'  an  affair  of  the  police,  and  there  is 
neither  coroner  nor  analogous  officer.  There  are,  however,  distinct  judicial 
medical  officers,  regularly  appointed  and  selected  for  their  special  training 
and  fitness  for  forensic  duty.  On  the  summons  of  the  district  attorney 
they  examine  dead  bodies,  make  post-mortem  examinations,  and  report 
on  the  medical  examination. 

A  very  satisfactory  system  of  holding  inquests  has  been  adopted  by 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  and  is  said  to  work  well.  Coroners  and 
juries  are  wholly  dispensed  with  on  the  preliminary  examination.  A 
competent  medical  man  is  duly  appointed,  in  consequence  of  his  fitness,  to 
the  post  of  district  medical  officer.  He  inspects  the  corpse  ;  and  if,'  on 
such  examination,  he  thinks  further  examination  necessary,  he  is  required 
by  the  district  attorney  to  make  a  post-mortem  examination  in  the  pre- 
sence of  two  witnesses,  and  makes  his  report.  If  it  is  to  the  effect  that 
death  resulted  from  violence,  the  case  is  then  investigated  by  the  local 
public  prosecutor.  The  medical  officer  is  empowered  to  call  in  the  aid 
of  the  chemist.  To  guard  against  negligence  and  fraud,  if  the  examiner 
report  that  the  death  was  not  caused  by  violence,  and  the  legal  authorities 
are  of  a  contrary  opinion,  they  cause  an  inquest  to  be  held  in  a  prescribed 
manner.  ^ 


The  steps  necessary  for  the  proper  identity  and  preservation  of  viscera, 
or  other  articles  for  analysis,  are  often  neglected.  The  stomach  is  cut 
open,  and  the  contents  lost.  The  stomach  containing  poison  is  thrown 
into  the  same  vessel  with  other  viscera,  and  thus  all  are  impregnated 
with  poison.    Evidence  of  absorption  and  diffusion  of  poison  throu-h  the 
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body  during  life  is  thereby  entirely  destroyed.  Stomachs  have  been  sent 
for  analysis  wrapped  only  in  brown  paper.  On  one  occasion,  two  stomachs 
(of  children  poisoned)  were  sent  in  bladders,  unlabelled.  Tbe  identity 
of  these  at  the  subsequent  trial  for  murder  could  only  be  made  out  by  the 
different  colour  of  the  string  with  which  one  bladder  was  tied.  On  another 
occasion,  in  a  newly  papei-ed  room  in  which  a  body  was  examined,  the 
stomach  was  wrapped  in  a  portion  of  the  2)aper-hangings  lying  about : 
these,  as  it  happened,  were  coloured  with  an  arsenical  pigment,  and  the 
poison  was  thus  transferred  from  the  paper  to  the  stomach. 

The  selection  of  the  nearest  medical  man,  or  of  any  gentleman  who  will 
make  an  inspection  and  analysis  for  the  statutory  fee  of  two  guineas,  in 
a  case  of  murder  by  poison,  often  leads  to  a  large  expenditure  subse- 
quently foi'  a  further  analysis  before  the  trial,  when  the  parts  in  which  the 
poison  would  be  most  probably  found  have  been  destroyed.  On  such  occa- 
sions it  is  the  custom  to  condemn  severely  the  medical  and  chemical 
gentlemen,  who  have  probably,  for  the  first  time  in  their  lives,  undertaken 
a  case  of  this  serious  nature  upon  the  express  order  of  a  coroner,  with 
insufficient  remuneration  for  its  performance.  This  is  manifest  injustice. 
The  fault  is  in  the  system,  and  not  in  the  men,  who  do  their  utmost  to 
perform  a  difficult  duty,  for  the  first  time,  as  well  as  they  can. 

If  a  coroner  places  the  inspection  of  a  body  in  the  hands  of  one  who  is 
not  well  skilled  in  the  appearances  produced  by  poison  or  disease,  it  is 
obvious  that  a  serious  mistake  may  be  committed,  which  may  implicate  an 
innocent  person.  If  he  places  a  stomach  for  analysis  in  the  hand  of  an 
inexperienced  analyst,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  analyst  (whose  living 
depends  on  his  practice)  if  he  undertakes  it,  and  falls  into  some  grievous 
act  of  omission  or  commission. 

The  twenty-fu'st  section  of  the  Coroners  Act,  1887,  does,  however, 
provide  some  remedy  for  the  evils  which  were  formerly  viie.  It  enacts 
that  '  if  a  majority  of  the  jury  sitting  at  an  inquest  are  of  opinion 
that  the  cause  of  death  has  not  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
evidence  of  the  medical  practitioner  or  other  witnesses  brought  before 
them,  they  may  require  the  coroner,  in  vsTiting,  to  summon  as  a  witness 
some' other  legally  qualified  medical  practitioner  named  by  them,  and 
further  to  direct  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  deceased,  with  or 
without  an  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  intestines,  to  be 
made  by  such  last-mentioned  practitioner,  and  that  whether  such  exami- 
nation has  been  previously  made  or  not,  and  the  coroner  shall  comply 
with  such  requisition.'  ^  .  ,  .  o. 

There  is  for  these  defects  afui-ther  simple  remedy,  which  is  often  now 
resorted  to  by  coroners  in  cases  demanding  great  medical  and  scientific 
skill— in  other  words,  the  evidence  of  exjjerts.  The  necessity  of  employing 
experts  more  especially  in  supposed  cases  of  poisoning,  is  now  genei^ally 
admitted  A  coroner  has  only  to  make  a  representation  to  the  Home 
Secretary  giving  satisfactory  reasons  why  an  analysis  is  needed,  and  an 
expert  is 'appointed  at  no  cost  to  the  coroner.  Some  coroners,  though 
aware  of  this  privilege,  are,  nevertheless,  unwilling  to  avail  themselves  of 
it  •  and  an  instance  is  known  of  a  coroner  insisting  on  an  analysis  being 
made  by  a  local  practitioner,  in  spite  of  his  declared  inability  to  make  an 
analysis.  After  a  coroner's  inquiry,  the  whole  of  the  proceedings  are 
sometimes  directed  to  be  re-heard  before  a  magistrate  or  magistrates,  who 
can  analyze  and  sift  evidence,  and  can  bring  the  mmds  of  educated  men  and 
trained  lawyers  to  bear  upon  the  facts.  A  proper  analysis  and  inspection 
are  then  made,  and  the  case  in  this  complete  form  goes  before  an  assize 
court  for  trial.  If  this  is  done  occasionally  in  cases  of  importance,  why  not 
all  cases  that  are  now  properly  the  subjects  of  a  coroner  s  inquiry  f  Let 
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•a  well-trained  gentleman  be  appointed  as  a  stipendiary  judge  in  every 
county  or  boroiigh  ;  let  liina,  upon  the  same  sources  of  information  as  are 
now  open  to  the  coroner,  hold  inquiries  or  not,  according  to  bis  judgment. 
There  are  many  coroners  who  are  quite  competent  to  fill  such  an  office. 
In  each  county,  or  district,  there  should  be  appointed  a  surgeon — skilled  in 
the  inspection  of  the  dead  body,  and  in  a  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  death ; 
and  a  chemist,  skilled  in  the  processes  for  the  detection  of  poisons.  To 
these  three  officers,  and,  if  necessary,  to  assistants  appointed  by  and  under 
them,  all  inquiries  into  crimes  connected  with  the  death  of  persons  should 
be  exclusively  remitted.  Proper  salaries  for  skilled  surgeons  and  analysts 
would  secure  competent  men,  and  probably  turn  out  in  the  end  to  be  less 
costly  than  the  present  system. 

Some  such  regulations  as  these  must  sooner  or  later  be  made  if  the 
public  desire  to  have  the  duties  of  an  important  office  properly  performed. 
The  value  of  life  is  said  to  be  greater  in  England  than  in  any  other  country  ; 
but  this  remark  applies  only  to  cases  of  crime  which  are  actually  detected, 
and  to  the  prosecution  and  punishment  of  criminals.  We  are  greatly  in- 
ferior to  France  and  Germany  in  our  means  for  the  scientific  detection  of 
crime  and  murder  by  secret  poisoning.  In  the  case  of  Palmer  (1856),  there 
was  evidence  to  show  that  his  wife,  his  wife's  mother,  two  of  his  children, 
his  brother  and  one  of  his  personal  friends,  had  all  died  from  poison  under 
his  roof,  within  two  or  three  years  before  the  death  of  Cook — for  the 
murder  of  whom  Palmer  was  tried  and  convicted.  His  wife  had  been 
poisoned  by  tartar  emetic,  and  his  brother  by  prussic  acid.  The  deaths  of 
at  least  two  others  in  his  house  were  probably  violent.  Where  was  the 
•coroner's  inquest  for  the  protection  of  life  ?  The  initiation  of  proceedings 
is  often  placed  in  the  hands  of  a  police-constable  or  a  coroner's  beadle, 
instead  of  being  directed  by  the  public  prosecutor. 

Inspections. — The  necessity  for  appointing  a  skilled  independent  in- 
spector of  bodies  in  all  suspected  cases  demanding  inquiry,  will  be  apparent 
from  other  considerations.  Palmer,  a  medical  man,  was  thus  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  inspection  of  the  body  of  Cook.  He  nominated  the 
persons,  one  of  them  an  inexperienced  young  man  who  had  never  before 
inspected  a  body  in  a  case  of  death  from  poison,  and  he  stood  over  them 
while  they  were  engaged  in  the  office.  The  stomach  of  the  deceased  when 
received  for  analysis  was  cut  open  throughout  its  length.  The  injury  to 
this  organ,  by  which  at  least  a  portion  of  the  contents  were  lost,  occurred 
durmg  the  inspection,  and  is  said  to  have  arisen  from  Palmer  having  acci- 
dentally (as  it  was  alleged)  pushed  against  the  youth  who  was  making  the 
inspection.  After  the  viscera  had  been  placed  in  a  jar  and  secured  with 
a  bladder,  Palmer  found  an  opportunity  of  cutting  the  bladder  with  a 
knife  and  inverting  the  jai-,  and  this  probably  led  to  a  further  loss  of  the 
contents.  In  another  case  of  exhumation,  the  viscera  had  been  carefully 
removed  and  placed  (as  it  was  supposed)  in  separate  jars,  which  were 
properly  secured  and  labelled.  When  the  jar  labelled  '  Stomach  and  Con- 
tents  was  opened  by  the  analyst  to  whom  it  had  been  sent,  it  ivas  found 
empty.  J^rom  inquiries  subsequently  made,  there  was  but  little  doubt  that 
a  person  who  was  mteipted  in  preventing  an  analysis  was  permitted  to  be 
present  at  the  inspection,  and  that  he  had  taken  the  opportunity,  when 
the  inspectors  were  otherwise  occupied,  of  removing  the  stomach  f  rom  the 
]ar  and  again  secretly  returning  it  into  the  abdomen  before  the  bodv  was 
sewn  up,  or  otherwise  disposing  of  it.  Acts  of  this  kind  would  perhlps 
be  impossible  in  the  present  day,  but  the  best  security  against  theiroccur! 
rence  would  be  the  appointment  of  a  skilled  inspector  in  a  district  to 
conduct  all  post-mortem  examinations  for  coroners' inquests 

A  charge  of  malapraxis  is  sometimes  raised  against  a  medical  man  in 
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consequence  of  the  death  of  a  patient.  The  examination  of  the  body  may,, 
by  order  of  a  coroner,  be  unknowingly  placed  in  the  hands  either  of  a 
professional  rival,  or  of  a  friend  of  the  person  inculpated.  This  is  not  just 
either  to  the  practitioner  or  the  public.  There  is  nothing  more  easy,  medi- 
cally speaking,  than  to  exaggerate  appearances  in  a  body,  or  to  assign  to 
the  action  of  medicines,  or  to  the  use  of  surgical  instruments,  post-mortem 
conditions  to  which  an  independent  and  experienced  anatomical  inspector 
would  probably  attach  no  importance.  Supposing  the  question  to  be  that  a 
patient  has  died  from  an  overdose  of  opium,  said  to  have  been  found  in  the 
stomach— if  the  analysis  has  been  intrusted  by  a  coroner  to  any  professional 
rival,  or  to  an  incompetent  analyst  selected  by  him,  the  injury  done  may 
be  irreparable.  Such  cases  have  occurred  and  must  occur  until  special 
inspectors  are  appointed  in  place  of  men  who  are  now  taken  by  chance, 
by  the  fact  of  their  living  in  the  vicinity,  or  of  their  being  called  to  see 

the  person  while  dying.  ^     „  -,    .     ^       j  v 

If  a  person  has  had  poison  administered  to  him  feloniously  and  he  re- 
covers the  facts  of  the  case  are  duly  investigated  by  a  magistrate,  the 
evidence  is  carefully  sifted,  analyses  may  be  properly  made  when  required, 
and  the  depositions  are  so  drawn  up  as  to  form  a  correct  basis  ot  pro- 
ceedings for  the  trial  of  the  accused.  If,  however,  the  person  dies  from  the 
poison^  the  case  then  goes  before  a  coroner  and  a  coroner  s  ]ury;  and 
although  the  medical  and  other  questions  which  arise  are  usually  of  pater 
importance,  they  are  now  dealt  with  by  men  frequently  incompetent  ta 
understand  them,  and  who  are  not  always  qualified  to  elicit  the  facts  or  put 
them  into  a  proper  shape  for  trial.  Hence  it  is  that,  unless  a  true  bill  has 
been  found  by  a  grand  jury  at  the  assizes,  or  the  alleged  cnmina^^^^^^^^^ 
been  committed  by  a  magistrate,  no  prosecution  is  commonly  instituted. 
The  proceedings  taken  before  a  coroner  are  m  this  case  disregarded. 

7r  ed  and  ^competent  men  only  should  be  appointed  as  coroners,  and 
in  nlace  of  a  jury  they  should  have  the  assistance  of  person  skdled  m  a 
knowledge  oflhe^aus^es  of  death  and  iu  conducting  post-mortem  examina- 
^ nrlud  analvses  Under  the  present  system  coroners  are  empowered hy 
the  CoronrS  188?"  to  issue^an  order  for  the  attendance  of  -y  legally 

qualS^Bd  p^^^^^^^^  a  fee  of  two  guineas  is  the  -^-~-'^ZiLr:i 

making  a  post-mortem  examination,  gmng  evidence,  and,  ^\(^oiisiaevea 
necessfry  by  the  jury,  a  chemical  analysis  of  the  stomach  and  xntestines 

which  medical  men  are  placed  by  such  an  J^^^^f^"^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^tine  of 
at  is  no  discredit  a  prac~  ,,1,,, 
ordinary  medical  duties,  if  he  ^^^f'Xpuil  ca^^^^^ 

upon  for  a  decisive  opinion  in  some^^^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^ 

His  scanty  opportunities  for  for  answering  the 

post-mortem  examinations  cannot  ,;°^^^^'''^^g^er  before  a  jury  can 

Selicate  and  important  q-stio^^l^^^^^^^  J^.^^ 
find  a  proper  verdict.  .  .  .    J-^e  cu^  Apfrvees  of  pathological  know- 

medical  practitioners  of  all  ^^^^^^^ 
ledge  and  forensic  skill,  has  ^^^y  depreciated  the  v^^^^^^^^^  m 

in  fourts  of  justice.  J^^^^^t'" 

fl-nd  the  anpearance  o±  a    doctor    lu    /-cT^ooo^fl  nn  State 


^^^.^^  „  ^j:  o  "rlnotor"  in  the  witness-Dox  is  uuu  - 

and  the  appearance  of  a    doctor    m  ,    ('Essays  on  State 

Sli::TssTr'rlT:^^^^  fee  fo..Ue„Lce  at  an 

^'^TlTZ'l  eo^pellea  to       ertak^  'hat  .M^^^ 
petent  to  perform,  and  modieal  practitioncis  who  nave 
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experience  usually  decline  to  make  chemical  analyses  involving  so  serious 
a  responsibility.  It  is  thus  that,  in  many  cases  of  importance,  analyses 
for  coroners'  inquests  are  now  referred  to  chemical  experts,  and  the 
practitioner  discharges  himself  of  that  responsibility  which  the  Coroners 
Act,  1887,  imposes  upon  him  without  any  adequate  remuneration. 

No  man  is  compellable  to  give  an  opinion  upon  insufficient  data,  and  if 
by  the  institution  of  a  judicial  inquiry  there  are  grounds  for  believing  that 
a  death  has  not  been  natural,  no  medical  opinion  of  the  cause  should  be  given 
without  an  inspection.  Such  an  opinion  must  always  be  conjectural, 
and  may  involve  a  medical  man  in  an  unpleasant  responsibility. 

Trial  at  the  Assizes. — The  next  stage  of  the  proceedings  in  a  criminal 
case  brings  a  medical  witness  before  a  Superior  Court.  For  this  purpose  a 
subpcena  is  issued.  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  every  witness  is  bound 
to  obey  a  subpoena,  when  with  it  his  reasonable  expenses  for  journey,  &c.,  are 
tendered  to  him,  but  he  is  not  bound  to  attend  at  the  trial  except  upon  a 
subpoena.  There  are  some  questions  connected  with  this  subject  which  it 
will  be  proper  to  consider  in  this  place.  If  a  subpoena  is  served  on  an  ordinai-y 
or  slcilled  medical  witness,  is  lie  hound  to  obey  it  ?  In  Hetts  v.  Clifford 
(Warwick  Lent  Ass.,  1858)  Lord  Campbell  stated,  in  answer  to  a  question, 
that  a  scientific  witness  was  not  bound  to  attend  upon  being  served  with 
a  subpcena,  and  that  he  ought  not  to  be  subpoenaed.  If  the  witness  knew 
any  question  oi  fact  he  might  be  compelled  to  attend,  but  he  could  not  be 
compelled  to  give  his  attendance  to  speak  to  matters  of  opinion. 

In  Rich  V.  Pierpoint,  an  action  for  malapraxis,  Lee  was  summoned 
against  his  will  to  give  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff.  He  stated 
that  on  the  evening  before  the  trial  a  solicitor  called  on  him  and  left  a 
subpoena  with  him.  Lee  would  not  hear  any  account  of  the  case  which 
the  solicitor  proposed  to  give,  and  expressed  his  resolution  to  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  trial.  The  solicitor  informed  him  that  he  would 
be  required  to  pay  the  usual  penalty  if  he  did  not  attend.  He  went  to 
Kingston,  and  was  warned  not  to  leave  the  court  until  the  trial  was 
over.  He  heard  the  evidence  on  the  part  of  the  plaintiff,  and  upon  this 
and  the  medical  evidence  he  gave  his  opinion — not  much  in  favour  of  the 
party  who  summoned  him,  and  not  much  against  him.  Lee  considered 
that  he  could  not  avoid  attending  the  trial  under  these  circumstances. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862,  L  p.  389.) 

In  the  case  of  Webb  v.  Page  ('  Carrington  and  Kirwan's  Rep.,'  p.  23) 
Maule,  J.,  ruled  as  follows  :— 'There  is  a  distinction  between  the  case  of  a 
man  who  sees  a  fact  and  is  called  to  prove  it  in  a  court  of  law,  and  that 
of  a  man  who  is  selected  by  a  party  to  give  his  opinion  on  a  matter  on 
vyhich  he  is  peculiarly  conversant  from  the  nature  of  his  employment  in 
i!'  "^^^  former  is  bound,  as  a  matter  of  public  duty,  to  speak  to  a  fact 
which  happens  to  have  fallen  within  his  own  knowledge — without  such 
testimony  the  course  of  justice  must  be  stopped.  The  latter  is  under  no  such 
obkgation ;  there  is  no  such  necessity  for  his  evidence,  and  the  party  who 
selects  him  must  pay  him.'  In  the  case  referred  to  a  skilled  witness  had 
been  subpoenaed,  but  refused  to  give  evidence  unless  first  paid  for  his 
services  and  loss  of  time.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862,  I.  p.  432  )  A 
barrister,  who  quotes  this  ruling,  goes  on  to  say  :  'There  is  one  reason  why 
1  snould  not  advise  any  person  in  the  position  of  a  skilled  witness  totally 
to  disregard  a  subpcena.  It  is  quite  clear  that  should  such  a  person  fail  to 
attend  a  trial  no  attachment  could  issue,  even  if  he  were  called  as  is  usual 
upon  the  subpcena,  because  the  party  subpoenaing  him  could  not  make  the 
requisite  affidavits  that  he  was  damnified  by  the  witness's  absence  and  in 
^  what  respect.    But  such  party  might  bring  an  action  for  damages  ;  and 
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although  he  would  recover  none,  he  might  not  only  worry,  but  might  even 
put  the  defendant  to  a  considerable  expense,  as  taxed  costs  by  no  means 
inclade  the  entire  costs  in  such  cases.  Although,  therefore,  I  could  not 
advise  a  total  neglect  of  the  subpoena,  the  safest  course  would  be  to  obey  it, 
and  demand  expenses  before  giving  evidence.  Such  expenses  would  be 
only  those  allowed  for  a  professional  witness  (not  special  fees)  ;  but  if  the 
person  so  subpoenaed  were  willing  to  run  the  risk  of  an  action,  he  might 
safely  absent  himself  without  any  fear  of  an  attachment  from  the  court 
for  contempt.'  With  regard  to  the  question  whether  a  skilled  witness 
would  be  permitted  to  demand  a  high  fee  for  his  attendance  under  such 
circumstances,  the  writer  adds:  'To  permit  him  legally  to  demand  a  high 
fee  would  perhaps  look  somewhat  like  legally  countenancing  a  bribe.  At 
all  events  there  is  no  such  legal  recognition,  A  witness  subpoenaed  to 
depose  as  to  facts  cannot  refuse  to  give  his  experience  as  to  these  or  any 
other  facts  of  the  case.  ,nf.o\       v  oo 

In  the  case  of  Maxsted  v.  Morris  (Court  of  Exch.,  May,  1858),  a  witness 
wilfully  disobeyed  a  subpoena.  In  consequence  of  this  the  trial  was  post- 
poned, and  the  parties  were  put  to  great  expense.  An  arrangement  was 
made  by  which  the  witness  bound  himself  to  pay  a  part  of  the  expenses. 
The  Chief  Baron  said :  '  It  will  be  distinctly  understood  that  m  all  cases 
where  it  appeared  to  the  court  that  there  had  been  a  wilful  disobedience 
of  a  subp^na  after  proper  service,  such  a  contempt  /^^'^^  ^^^^ 
visited  with  the  punishment  it  deserved.'  Martm,  B. :  '  It  was  not  to  be 
to  rated  that  a  man  should  exercise  any  discretion  as  whether  he  w^^^^^^^^^ 
or  would  not  attend  a  court  in  pursuance  of  a  subpoena  En°rmoj^^^ 
were  incurred  in  preparing  a  case  and  m  bringing  it  down  to  trial,  the 
Xle  of  which  were  to  be  fhrownaway  and  wasted  because  a  man  -fused 
+n  obev  a  lawful  summons  to  attend  as  a  witness.  Figott,  •  .  ^ 
ubp^na  was  Tot  to  be  treated  as  mere  waste  paper.  P-^ic  justice  requn-ed 
thatZs^s  wilfully  committing  contempt  of  court  should  be  dealt  with 
aWch  a  manner  as^to  teach  them  that  they  could  not  commit  a  contempt 

Thluestio7may  ^ot  be  one  of  fees,  but  of  obedience  to  a  simple  order 
to  attenrand  give  evidence  on  matters  of  opinion  nTespective  o  BCie-t^^^ 
to  f  ^6^?^^^^  I      ,  -       ^ood,  V.C.  (Simpson  v.  Ealhday,  1864)  the 

^^ts^^^^  ^^^^^ 

fott:i/ntro^^^^^^^^ 

whom  he  knew  J^'.^rin  tbe  ^ 

obedience  of  it  might  have  been  m  requested  his  Honour  to 

contempt  of  court;  and  ^^^"1^ T^ldllpd  wf^^^^^^^  attend 
state  iov  future  guidance  whether  ^.f  ^If^^^^^/att^  .  and  referred 
under  such  — t™  Clifford. 

^r^^^:cz::^^^^^^^         r/ ''''  ^^'^^^^^  ^ 

speculative  question  and  there  the  ^^^t^/^^^^^^^^^^^  i,  ,ot  acquainted 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  a  ^killea  wir      ,  ^  ^^^^^^^ 

with  any  of  tie  facts  ^^^^^^^^^  oVntn  alone.  Some 

and  give  evidence  on  a  „iven  evidence  in  a  similar 

months  before  t^s  occurrence  the  autl^or  M^^^ 

case,  and  the  defendant,  bis  services.    When  some 

able  to  his  views,  exercised  a  right  *o^^P°"  ts  for  acting  as 

portions  of  the  public  V^ess  u^rt^^^^^^ 
hired  witnesses,  it  may  be  as  well  to  remem 
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times  unwillingly  forced  into  court  by  subpoenas  whicli  tbey  dare  not 
disobey. 

Lord  Campbell's  dictum  in  reference  to  the  distinction  between  fact  and 
opinion  confers  no  practical  benefit  on  witnesses.  It  is  at  all  times  difficult 
in  science,  and  in  the  medical  sciences  particularly,  to  separate  them ;  and 
if  a  man  appears  to  testify  to  a  medical  or  scientific  fact,  he  cannot  avoid 
giving  an  opinion  arising  out  of  the  fact.  In  an  action  against  a  druggist 
for  a  mistake  in  compounding  medicine  an  attempt  was  made  to  procure 
the  author's  opinion  as  a  skilled  witness  at  the  trial  by  reason  of  facts 
obtained  from  the  report  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the  object  of  which  was 
at  the  time  entirely  concealed  from  him.  The  suit  was  compromised,  a,nd 
his  attendance  was  not  necessary  ;  but  such  a  case  should  convey  a  caution 
to  chemical  experts.  They  may  be  employed  secretly  and  under  untrue 
statements  to  make  analyses ;  these  become  facts  on  which  they  may  be 
summoned  like  ordinary  witnesses  to  give  opinions  as  skilled  witnesses, 
while  the  payment  of  the  usual  fee  for  a  skilled  witness  is  evaded. 

A  medical  man  may  be  placed  in  the  disagreeable  position  of  receiving 
separate  subpoenas,  to  attend  trials  at  different  assizes  which  are  held  at 
or  about  the  same  time.  An  obedience  to  both  of  them  is  clearly  im- 
possible— one  at  least  must  be  sacrificed  to  the  other.  On  one  occasion 
the  author  was  called  from  a  civil  trial  which  had  commenced  in  the 
Assize  Court  at  Durham  to  a  criminal  trial  which  was  fixed  to  take  place 
on  the  same  day  at  Lincoln.  The  civil  case  was  postponed,  and  he  had  so 
far  the  benefit  of  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  most  learned  judges  on  the 
Bench,  that  in  all  cases  in  which  there  were  served  separate  subpoenas 
fixing  trials  for  the  same  time,  the  civil  should  give  way  to  the  criminal 
case.  The  former  can  be  postponed,  the  latter  cannot.  But  if  the  subpoenas 
are  for  two  criminal  cases,  the  course  of  a  witness  should  be  to  attend  to 
that  in  which  the  subpoena  was  first  served  upon  him. 
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OF    MEDICAL    EVIDENCE — TECHNICAL  TERMS — MEDICAL    EXPERTS  MEDICAL 

COUNSEL — CONFLICTING  MEDICAL  TESTIMONY. 

Assuming  that  the  medical  man  has  obeyed  the  subpoena,  he  will  now  be 
required  to  attend  before  the  court,  and  to  state,  in  the  face  of  adverse 
counsel,  the  opinions  which  he  has  formed  from  the  medical  facts  of  the 
case,  as  well  as  the  grounds  for  these  opinions.  He  will  then  undergo  the 
ordeal  of  a  public  examination. 

Before  being  sworn  to  deliver  his  evidence,  a  medical  or  scientific  witness 
may,  in  a  civil  cause,  claim  the  payment  of  his  customary  fees,  unless  an 
arrangement  has  already  been  made  between  him  and  the  solicitors  who 
have  sent  him  a  subpoena.  These  fees  are  generally  made  a  matter  of 
private  arrangement  between  the  witness  and  the  solicitor.  Unless  there 
is  such  an  arrangement,  or  some  written  document  to  show  an  agreement 
as  to  the  amount,  the  witness  will  be  paid  according  to  a  tariff  which  will 
not  even  suffice  to  indemnify  him  for  the  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  a 
journey  to  or  residence  in  an  assize  town;  not  to  mention  the  loss  occasioned 
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in  his  practice  during  this  forced  absence  from  it.  Tliis  is  necessarily  a 
source  of  dissatisfaction  among  members  of  the  medical  profession.  The 
country  impounds  their  services  for  the  administration  of  justice  without 
making  a  proper  remuneration  to  them.  In  some  exceptional  cases  a  special 
application  made  to  the  court  may  have  the  effect  of  rectifying  this  matter. 

A  solicitor  who  serves  a  subpoena  is  not  liable  for  the  fees.  In  a  case 
in  which  an  action  was  brought  against  a  solicitor  for  the  amount  of  the 
fees  Bi-amwell,  B.,  said  :  '  As  a  rule,  an  attorney  was  merely  the  agent  of 
another  person,  and  if  he  simply  subpoenaed  a  man,  he  was  not  liable,  the 
witness's  action  for  expenses  being  against  the  principal.'  This  shows  the 
necessity  for  a  special  agreement. 

Some  medico-legal  writers  have  considered  it  necessary  to  lay  down 
rules  respecting  the  manner  in  which  a  medical  witness  should  give  his 
evidence ;  how  he  is  to  act  on  cross-examination,  and  in  what  way  he  is 
to  recover  himself  on  re-examination.    Any  advice  upon  this  head  appears 
to  be  superfluous  ;  since  experience  shows  that  these  rules,  like  those 
given  to  prevent  drowning,  are  invariably  forgotten  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  individual  is  in  the  situation  in  which  he  most  requires  them. 
A  man  who  goes  to  testify  to  the  truth  to  the  best  of  his  ability  should 
bear  in  mind  two  points.    1.  That  he  should  be  well  prepared  on  all  parts 
of  the  subject  on  which  he  is  about  to  give  evidence.    Let  him  remember 
on  these  occasions  the  advice  contained  in  the  Latin  motto,  ne  tentes  aid 
pet-fice.    2.  That  his  demeanour  should  be  that  of  an  educated  man,  and 
suited  to  the  serious  occasion  on  which  he  appears,  even  although  he  may 
feel  himself  provoked  or  ii-ritated  by  the  course  of  examination  adopted. 
A  medical  witness  must  not  show  a  testy  disposition  in  having  his  profes- 
sional qualifications,  his  experience,  his  means  of  knowledge,  or  the  grounds 
for  his  opinions  very  closely  investigated :  he  should  rather  prepare  him- 
self to  meet  with  good  humour  the  attempts  of  an  adverse  counsel  to  in- 
volve him  in  contradiction,  and  show  by  his  answers  that  he  has  only  a 
desire  to  state  the  truth.    Law  and  custom  have  long  estabhsheu  that  a 
barrister,  in  defending  a  prisoner  charged  with  murder,  has  a  right  to 
make  use  of  all  fair  and  even  what  may  appear  at  the  time  to  the  witness 
unfair  means  for  the  defence.    Nothing  can  tend  more  to  lower  a  witness 
in  the  opinion  of  the  court  and  jury,  or  diminish  the  value  of  his  evidence, 
than  the  manifestation  of  a  disposition  to  deal  with  his  examiner  as  it  he 
were  a  personal  enemy,  to  evade  the  questions  put,  or  to  answer  them 
with  flippancy  or  anger.    AH  such  exhibitions  invariably  end  m  the  dis- 
comfiture of  the  witness.    It  has  been  suggested  that  medical  men  on  these 
occasions  might  take  a  lesson  from  lawyers,  and  observe  how  little  they 
aDow  forensic  differences,  which  they  put  on  with  their  P-ff-^^-^^^ 
tume,  to  influence  them  in  their  intercourse  with  each  othei,  oi  with  an 

^^^Ucj^if^of  C'o«n.eZ.-Medical  men  have  complained  and  on  many 
occas  ons  justly,  of  the  license  of  counsel.    On  this  suboect  it        be  wel^ 
to  consider  what  has  been  said  by  one  of  the  highest  authorities  Erie 
C  J  -'The  law  trusts  the  advocate  with  a  privilege  m  respect  to  the 
libertv  of  speech  which  is  in  practice  bounded  only  by  his  own  sense  of 
dutTfandTe  tybave  to  splk  -PO^  subjects  coneermng  t^^ 
interests  of  social  life  and  the  innermost  feelings  «^  ^^^^^Xe' nost  paln- 
also  trusts  him  with  a  power  of  insisting  -P«^^^";^^;^^^^^^ 
ful  questioning,  and,  this  power  aga.n  f^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

-^itSrus^^  —  - 
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quent  abuse)  of  these  enormous  powers  is  necessary  or  even  favourable  to 
the  administration  of  justice.    One  of  the  most  severe  reprimands  on  this 
abuse  came  from  the  same  judge  in  a  case  which  was  before  him  in  1857, 
and  was  to  this  eifect : — A  question  had  been  put  throwing  on  the  witness 
an  imputation  for  which  there  was  really  no  foundation.    The  judge  then 
said  :  '  The  freedom  of  question  allowed  to  the  bar  was  a  public  nuisance, 
and  the  barrister  who  made  such  an  imputation  ought  to  be  prosecuted. 
If  a  question  had  relation  to  the  truth,  he  was  most  anxious  it  should  be 
put ;  but  to  cast  haphazard  imputations  at  the  suggestion  of  a  person  (an 
attorney)  who  might  have  no  scruples  as  to  what  he  did,  was  a  degree 
of  mischief  that  made  him  wish  that  a  party  should  be  prosecuted.  He 
begged  leave  to  say  that  in  his  experience  he  had  seen  counsel  so  abuse 
their  privilege  that  he  had  cordially  wished  a  power  could  be  instituted 
that  they  might  be  prosecuted  for  a  misdemeanour.'    It  is  the  general 
practice  to  say  that  the  obnoxious  questions  are  in  the  instructions,  but  a 
barrister  can  always  exercise  a  power  of  putting  or  not  putting  a  question 
which  may  be  found  there.    Mellor,  J.,  observed  on  one  occasion  that '  he 
did  not  approve  of  counsel  throwing  everything  upon  the  attorney.  The 
<;ounsel  who  put  an  improper  question  ought  not  to  be  shielded  merely 
because  he  had  been  instructed  by  an  attorney.    Counsel  should  always 
exercise  caution  in  putting  a  question.'    Bylputting  it  he  clearly  adopts  it, 
and  frequently  to  the  great  damage  of  his  OAvn  case.    This  is  at  present 
the  only  check  upon  the  practice,  forjudges  seldom  interfere  unless  directly 
appealed  to  by  the  witness. 

Some  medical  men  have  claimed  a  pi'ivilege  not  to  answer  certain  ques- 
tions which  are  put  to  them,  on  the  ground  that  the  matters  have  come  to 
their  knowledge  through  private  and  confidential  communications  with 
their  patients.    The  law  concedes  no  such  special  privilege  of  this  nature 
to  members  of  the  medical  pi-ofession.    No  man  is  bound  to  reply  to  any 
question  if  the  answer  would  tend  in  any  way  to  inci-iminate  himself — for 
no  man  is  compellable  to  be  a  witness  against  himself.    With  this  ex- 
ception all  questions  must  be  answered,  provided  they  are  relevant  to  the 
case ;  and  their  relevancy  is  a  matter  for  the  consideration  of  the  presiding 
judge.    Sometimes  a  witness  makes  a  frivolous  objection — the  i-efusal  to 
answer  an  ordinary  question — bringing  only  ridicule  upon  himself.  A 
skilled  expert,  at  an  important  trial,  was  asked  his  age.    Instead  of 
answex'ing  so  simple  a  question  at  once  he  angrily  appealed  to  the  judge 
to  know  whether  he  was  bound  to  give  an  answer  on  a  matter  which,  as 
he  said,  could  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  case.    The  judge  informed 
him  that  unless  he  had  some  very  strong  reasons  for  concealing  it  he  had 
better  state  it.    At  a  trial  for  murder  by  poison,  in  the  course  of  a  cross- 
examination  counsel  for  the  prisoner  asked  the  medical  witness  what 
remedy  or  antidote  he  had  employed  when  he  was  first  called  to  attend  the 
deceased.    He  appealed  to  the  judge  to  know  whether  he  was  bound  to 
answer  such  a  question  as  that.    Judge :  '  Yes,  unless  you  have  reason  to 
beheve  that  your  antidote  killed  the  deceased.    In  that  case  you  are  not 
bound  to  answer  it.'    The  question  was  immediately  answered. 

As  there  is  no  special  privilege  granted  to  members  of  the  profession,  a 
witness  must  remember  that  there  are  no  medical  secrets.  In  the  case  of  the 
JJuchess  of  Kmgston  this  privilege  of  withholding  statements  was  claimed 
by  a  medical  witness,  but  denied.  In  a  case  in  which  a  female  was  indicted 
ior  the  murder  of  her  infant,  a  surgeon  was  called  to  prove  certain  confes- 
sions made  to  him  by  the  woman  during  his  attendance.  He  objected,  on 
the  ground  that  he  was  then  attending  her  as  a  private  patient.  Park,  J., 
said  this  was  not  a  sufficient  reason  to  prevent  a  disclosure  for  the  purposes 
ot  justice,  and  he  was  ordered  to  answer  the  questions.    (Beck's  '  Med. 
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J  urisp.')  At  the  meeting  of  the  British  Med.  Assoc.  at  Leeds  (Aug.,  18C9) 
Bateman  said,  'There  are  many  cases  in  which  a  doctor  cannot  dis- 
charge his  duty  to  a  sick  person  without  putting  questions  the  replies  to 
which  may  criminate  the  patient,  or  seriously  affect  his  interests,  and  these 
replies  the  doctor  is  now  called  upon  to  communicate,  either  in  a  civil  or  a 
criminal  court.'    A  case  was  mentioned  in  which  two  sisters  were  servants 
to  an  old  lady.    One  of  them  became  pregnant,  miscarried,  and  was 
attended  by  a  surgeon.    The  mistress,  who  knew  all  about  the  matter,  re- 
tained the  girl  in  her  service,  and  left  her  a  legacy  at  her  death.    The  will 
was  disputed  by  the  heir-at-law  on  the  ground  of  undue  influence,  and  at 
the  trial,  in  order  to  injure  the  girl's  character,  the  surgeon  was  called,  and 
asked  for  what  illness  he  had  attended  her  some  years  before.  Believing 
that  he  had  a  privilege,  he  refused  to  answer,  but  it  was  decided  by 
Kindersley,  V.O.,  that  he  had  no  privilege,  but  was  bound  to  tell  all  he 
knew,  and  this  decision  put  him  to  an  expense  of  30Z.  for  costs.  Incases 
of  a  criminal  kind  the  same  point  has  several  times  arisen ;  and  it  has  even 
happened  that  the  reply  made  by  the  accused  to  a  doctor's  professional 
question  has  been  the  sole  evidence  on  which  a  conviction  could  be  based. 
It  will  be  perceived,  therefore,  that  any  statements  which  are  made  to 
physicians  or  surgeons  while  attending  persons  in  a  private  capacity, 
although  they  are  not  to  be  volunteered  in  evidence,  must  be  given  in 
answer  to  questions  whatever  consequences  may  ensue.  Cases  of  poisoning 
and  wounding,  duelling,  as  well  as  cases  which  involve  questions  of  divorce 
or  the  legitimacy  of  offspring,  may  be  materially  affected  by  the  answers 
of  a  medical  man  on  matters  which  have  been  the  subject  of  private  com- 
munications.   The  difference  between  the  English  and  the  French  practice 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  a  paper  by  Hemar,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869, 
vol.  i.  p.  187. 

JExamination-in-chief. — The  ordinary  course  of  proceeding  in  a  criminal 
case  is  thus  concisely  stated  by  Stephen,  J.  ('  Criminal  Law  of  England,"" 
pp.  168,  282).  After  opening  the  case  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  calls  the 
witnesses,  and  examines  them  according  to  the  rules  of  evidence — that  is, 
he  brings  out  by  questions  loliicli  do  not  suggest  their  answers,  the  facts 
relevant  to  the  issue  to  be  tried  which  are  within  his  personal  know- 
ledge. Those  questions  which  suggest  the  answers  are  called  *  leading ' 
questions.  With  one  exception  it  is  not  the  practice  to  allow  these  to  be 
put  in  this  part  of  the  examination.  The  exception  according  to  Stephen, 
J.,  is  :  '  When  the  judge  is  satisfied,  either  by  a  witness's  demeanour  or  by 
contradictions  between  the  evidence  and  the  depositions,  that  he  is  trying 
to  keep  back  the  truth  and  favour  the  prisoner,  he  may  in  his  discretion 
allow  the  counsel  for  the  Crown  to  ask  leading  questions  and,  as  the  phrase 
is,  to  treat  the  witness  as  hostile.'  When  the  examination-in-chief  has 
been  given,  the  next  step  is  the  cross-examination. 

Cross-examination.— In  this,  the  second  stage,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  extracts  from  the  medical  witness,  by  questions  which  may  suggest 
the  answer  in  the  strongest  form,  any  facts  that  may  appear  to  be  favourable 
to  his  client,  and  which  he  believes  to  be  within  the  witness  s  knowledge. 
Leading  questions  are  not  only  allowable  in  this  part  of  the  examination 
but,  according  to  good  authority,  a  counsel  for  the  defence  can  hardly  lead 
too  much.  The  theory  of  the  law  is  that  the  witness  is  unfavourable  to  the 
prisoner  and  has  come  to  bear  evidence  against  him.  The  more  he  has 
shown  himself,  by  conduct  or  conversation,  a  partisan  m  the  case,  the  more 
severely  will  he  be  treated.  Anything  which  he  may  have  said  m  the  hear- 
ing of  others,  or  published  in  journals,  or  even  written  in  private  letters  (it 
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the  contents  transpire),  in  reference  to  the  case  or  f;^/*^ 
is  now  broucrht  to  light,  although  he  may  have  supposed  that  what  he  did 
say  wasTn  perf  e^  confidence.  It  is  at  this  stage  of  the  case  hat  a.y  -g- 
o-erations  which  may  have  been  most  favourably  received  by  the  counsel  tor 
Cpios  cuSare'ieduced  to  th^r  true  proportions.  ^^^^7  ^^^S^^^^ 
the  mind  of  a  witness  may  have  been  mflaenced,  or  ^^y;^P^^f^^^^°^f 
confusion  of  memory  as  to  facts,  is  here  brought  out.  (Stephen,  op.  cit., 
contusiono  memo  y^  part  of  his  examination  that  the  witness  will  be 

Isely  questioned  as  to'his  qualifications,  the  time  ^-mg  which  h^ 
been  engaged  in  practice,  the  accuracy  of  his  judgment,  ^^^^  g^^^^^  PJ^- 
fessional  knowledge,  and  his  special  experience  m  reference  to  the  matter 
[n  Tssue  the  number  of  cases  he  has  seen,  &c.  Straightforward  answers 
should  be  given  to  all  these  questions.  No  harm  can  be  done  to  the  witness 
by  the  answers  unless  they  are  given  evasively,  since  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
pised  that  the  witness  wishes  to  represent  himself  differently  from  what 
he  is.  If  he  does  make  the  attempt,  he  will  assuredly  fail.  Ihe  most 
striking  distinction  between  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-examina- 
tion  is  in  reference  to  leading  questions.  It  rests  upon  the  assuniption  that 
there  is  a  danger  that  a  witness  will  say  whatever  is  suggested  to  him  by  the 
one  side,  and  conceal  everything  that  is  not  extorted  from  him  on  the  other. 
It  need  scarcely  be  observed  that  witnesses  whose  evidence  is  of  little  im- 
portance in  the  case  are  rarely  cross-examined.  This,  however,  is  reserved 
in  its  most  stringent  form  for  those  whose  knowledge  of  facts  and  whose 
opinions  are  likely  to  influence  the  fate  of  a  prisoner  in  a  criminal  trial. 

In  dealing  with  a  skilled  witness  whose  evidence  may  be  of  importance, 
the  questions  in  cross-examination  are  usually  put  by  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  with  great  caution,  or  the  answers  brought  out  may  be  more 
adverse  to  his  own  case  than  those  elicited  in  the  examination-in- chief. 

Ee-examination. — The  cross-examination  is  usually  followed  by  a  re- 
examination on  the  part  of  the  counsel  for  the  Crown,  or  of  the  counsel 
by  whom  the  witness  has  been  called.  The  object  of  this  is  to  clear  up 
or  explain  any  portion  of  the  evidence  which  may  have  been  rendered 
obscure  or  doubtful  by  the  cross-examination.  It  is  sometimes  unnecessary 
to  put  a  question,  and  if  the  witness  has  given  his  evidence  consistently 
and  fairly  no  questions  may  be  asked.  As  a  rule  the  re- examination  niust 
be  confined  to  those  matters  which  have  arisen  out  of  the  cross-examina- 
tion. Any  questions  upon  new  subjects  may  render  a  further  cross- 
examination  on  them  necessary.  In  reference  to  facts,  a  medical  witness 
must  bear  in  mind  that  he  should  not  allow  his  testimony  to  be  influenced 
by  the  consequences  which  may  follow  from  his  statement  of  them,  or 
their  probable  effect  on  any  case  which  is  under  trial.  In  reference  to 
opinions,  their  possible  influence  on  the  fate  of  a  prisoner  should  inspire 
caution  in  forming  them ;  but  when  once  formed  they  should  be  honestly 
and  candidly  stated  without  reference  to  consequences.  It  will  be  well 
to  remember,  in  regard  to  each  stage  of  the  examination,  what  a  great 
medical  authority  has  said : — '  To  make  a  show  and  appear  learned  and 
ingenious  in  natural  knowledge  may  flatter  vanity.  To  know  facts,  to 
separate  them  from  supposition,  to  arrange  and  connect  them,  to  make 
them  plain  to  ordinary  capacities,  and  above  all  to  point  out  their  useful 
applications,  should  be  the  chief  object  of  ambition.'    (William  Hunter.) 

Quotations  from  Boolcs. — It  is  a  not  unfrequent  custom  with  counsel  to 
refer  to  medical  works  during  the  examination  of  a  witness.  He  is  ex- 
pected to  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  professional  men  in 
reference  to  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  authority  is  mentioned,  the 
passage  is  quoted,  and  the  witness  may  be  then  asked  whether  he  agrees 
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with  the  views  of  the  author  or  whether  he  diifers,  and  if  so,  his  reasons. 
In  cases  connected  with  medical  treatment,  the  views  of  ihe  profession 
are  and  have  been  so  various,  that  a  barrister  would  have  no  great 
difficulty  in  finding  some  book  to  oppose  to  the  opinions  of  the  witness. 
Standard  works  of  recent  date  are  so  well  known  to  the  profession  that 
there  are  few  medical  men  engaged  in  practice  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  and  able  to  explain  the  views  of  the  writers  and  how  far  they  agree 
or  conflict  with  their  own.  The  witness  must  be  on  his  guard  that  the 
quotation  is  properly  taken  with  the  context,  or  he  may  unexpectedly  find 
himself  involved  in  a  difiiculty.  On  one  occasion  the  author  found  that 
a  learned  gentleman  stopped  in  his  quotation  at  a  comma,  and  on  another 
occasion  a  quotation  ended  at  a  colon — the  remainder  of  the  sentence  in 
each  case  materially  weakening  the  inference  which  it  was  intended  to 
draw  with  the  apparent  sanction  of  the  witness. 

When  a  quotation  from  a  standard  work  is  thus  opposed  to  the 
evidence  of  a  medical  witness,  he  should  take  care  by  reference  to  the 
work  itself  to  see  that  the  passage  is  correctly  quoted.  An  instance  of 
the  importance  of  this  caution  occurred  at  the  Swansea  Lent  Ass.,  1869, 
when  an  action  was 'brought  against  a  railway  company  for  compensation 
for  personal  injury.  Plaintiff  was  proved  to  have  had  pneumonia  shortly 
after  the  accident,  and  the  counsel  for  the  company  wished  to  show  that 
the  pneumonia  had  not  ai-isen  from  any  physical  injury,  but  from  shock ; 
and  the  author's  work  on  '  Medical  Jurisprudence  '  was  quoted  as  referring 
to  a  case  of  pneumonia  caused  by  shock.  It  was  subsequently  discovered, 
on  referring  to  the  work,  that  the  case  in  question  was  one  in  which  the 
lung  had  been  wounded  hj  a  fractured  I'ib.  The  cause  of  the  pneumonia 
was  thus  sufficiently  explained ;  it  was  proved  to  have  been  a  result  of 
physical  injury  and  not  of  shock.  A  reference  at  the  time  to  the  work 
which  is  quoted  is  always  necessary  if  any  use  is  to  be  made  of  a  quota- 
tion. Without  suggesting  that  there  is  intentional  misrepresentation  to 
bear  out  a  particular  view  of  the  case,  a  barrister,  in  dealing  with  the 
medical  facts,  may  wholly  misunderstand  the  author's  views  and  state- 
ments, and  in  some  instances  wrongly  assign  to  the  author  himself, 
opinions  which  he  has  merely  quoted  from  other  authorities  for  comment 
or  illustration. 

Presence  in  Court. — In  England  medical  and  scientific  witnesses,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  are  allowed  to  be  present  in  court  and  hear 
the  whole  of  the  evidence  in  the  case.  This  is  in  some  instances  abso- 
lutely necessary  if  the  court  requires  medical  opinions,  for  unless  the 
witnesses  are  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  they  can  give  no  opinions, 
and  they  can  only  become  fully  acquainted  with  the  facts  by  being  allowed 
to  be  present  and  hearing  the  evidence  in  court.  If  excluded,  the  judge 
or  counsel  will  be  compelled  to  read  to  the  witness  notes  of  the  evidence 
before  an  opinion  can  be  given,  and  it  may  then  appear  that  some  small 
point  which  counsel  did  not  think  of  importance  is  omitted  :  this  if  known 
to  the  witness  might,  however,  materially  affect  his  opinion.  A  failure 
of  justice  is  likely  to  occur  when  medical  witnesses  are  excluded,  and  it 
is  generally  where  there  is  no  defence  or  a  false  defence  that  the  right  of 
excluding  them  is  exercised.  The  rule  in  Scotland  is  different ;  medical 
witnesses  are  there  rigorously  excluded  from  court  during  the  delivery 
of  other  expert  evidence. 

The  examination  of  the  witnesses  for  the  Crown  is  followed  by  the 
defence  of  the  prisoner,  either  in  person  or  by  his  counsel,  who  acts 
throughout  the  part  of  an  advocate,  simply  securing  for  his  client  every 
advantage  the  facts  or  the  law  may  afford  him.    lu  other  words,  he  sees 
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Ahat  his  client  is  strictly  tried  according  to  law,  and  not  condemned 

contrary  to  law.  j  ^ 

A  key  to  some  of  the  difficulties  which  medical  witnesses  must  be  pre- 
pared to  encounter  will  be  found  in  the  exposition  given  by  Stephen,  J., 
of  the  tacit  rules  which  regulate  the  duties  of  counsel  for  the  prosecution 

and  defence :  '  In  practice  it  is  universally  admitted  that  the  counsel  for 

the  prosecution  is  morally  and  professionally  bound  always  to  keep  in 
sio-ht  the  ultimate  object— namely,  the  discovery  of  truth  ;  whereas  no  such 
•obii'^ation  is  laid  upon  the  prisoner  and  those  who  represent  him,  because 
it  is'^too  much  to  expect  of  human  nature  that  they  should  discharge  it, 
and  it  is  better  not  to  impose  an  obligation  which  is  sure  to  be  syste- 
matically violated.  Both  sides,  on  the  other  hand,  are  bound  in  the 
strongest  way  not  to  do  anything  to  propagate  falsehood.  The  counsel  for 
the  Crown  is  bound  not  to  suppress  any  fact  within  his  knowledge 
favourable  to  the  prisoner ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the 
prisoner  is  bound  not  to  bring  to  light  facts  within  his  knowledge  un- 
favourable to  the  prisoner.  The  counsel  for  the  Crown  may  not  use 
arguments  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  which  he  does  not  himself 
believe  to  be  just,  and  he  is  bound  to  warn  the  jury  of  objections  which 
may  diminish  the  weight  of  his  arguments :  in  short,  as  far  as  regards 
the  evidence  which  he  brings  forward,  his  speech  should  as  much  as 
possible  resemble  the  summing-up  of  the  judge.  He  should  contend  not 
for  the  success  of  his  cause  at  all  events,  but  for  the  full  recognition  by 
the  judge  and  jury  of  that  side  of  the  truth  which  makes  in  favour  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  may  use  arguments  which 
he  does  not  believe  to  be  just.  It  is  the  business  of  the  jury,  after  hearing 
the  judge,  to  say  whether  they  are  or  are  not  just.'  (Op.  cit.  pp.  160  and 
168.)  The  last  remark  shows  what  appears  to  be  a  serious  defect  in  the 
administration  of  the  criminal  law.  While  in  a  case  of  misdemeanour  a 
prisoner  may  be  tried  by  a  special  jury,  in  a  case  of  felony,  involving  an 
analysis  of  important  questions  of  medical  science  in  reference  to  murder 
or  manslaughter,  the  trial  takes  place  before  a  common  and  comparatively 
ignorant  jury.  Such  a  jury  is  hardly  in  a  position  to  cope  with  an  in- 
genious counsel,  who  has  it  in  his  power  to  misrepresent  and  distort 
medical  facts  and  opinions  in  any  manner  that  he  pleases.  The  chapters 
on  Infanticide  will  furnish  numerous  illustrations  of  the  measure  which 
counsel  take  of  the  intellectual  capacity  of  common  juries.  The  defences 
made  are  frequently  such  as  no  counsel  would  venture  to  place  before  a 
jury  of  educated  men.  These  'sensational  or  powerful'  addresses,  as 
they  are  termed  by  the  press,  full  of  burning  eloquence  and  impassioned 
logic,  have  frequently  withdrawn  the  attention  of  the  jury  from  the  real 
facts,  and  have  procured  verdicts  of  acquittal  contrary  to  the  evidence 
and  all  the  medical  circumstances  of  the  case. 

Another  observation  made  by  Stephen,  J.,  more  nearly  concerns  the 
medical  witness  : — '  There  are  many  obligations  which  affect  each  side 
equally.  Neither  is  at  liberty  to  attempt  to  browbeat,  intimidate,  or  con- 
fuse a  witness,  although  they  may  expose  any  real  confusion  which  exists 
in  his  mind,  or  test,  by  the  strictest  cross-examination,  the  accuracy  of 
his  statements.  Neither  is  at  liberty  wilfully  to  misunderstand  a  witness, 
or  to  misstate,  in  his  address  to  tliejurij,  the  effect  of  what  he  said,  either 
by  distortion  or  suppression.  The  neglect  or  observation  of  these  and 
other  rules  of  the  same  kind  practically  establishes  a  wide  distinction, 
and  one  which  is  easily  recognized,  between  those  who  exercise  a  noble 
profession  and  those  who  disgrace  it.'    (Op.  cit.  p.  168.) 

Assuming  that  the  witness  is  properly  prepared  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  and  that  the  questions  put  to  him  are  answered  fairly  and 
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truly,  according  to  his  knowledge  and  experience,  without  exaggeration 
or  concealment,  he  has  no  reason  to  fear  any  attempt  at  intimidation. 
Bari'isters,  for  the  most  part,  know  that  by  this  line  of  conduct  they  lose 
more,  even  with  a  common  jury,  than  they  gain  by  the  attempt  to  confuse 
the  witness ;  and  as  their  ultimate  object  is  a  favourable  verdict,  they 
will  generally  avoid  conduct  which  must  necessarily  place  this  verdict  in 
jeopardy. 

The  normal  barrister,  as  depicted  by  Stephen,  J.,  is  not  at  liberty,  in 
his  address  to  the  jury,  to  misrepresent,  either  by  distortion  or  suppression, 
the  medical  facts  or  opinions  given  in  a  case.  According  to  the  author's 
experience,  however,  misrepresentation  is  a  not  unfrequent  practice,  and 
one  of  which  medical  witnesses  have  very  strong  reason  to  complain. 
Whether  such  misstatements  are  in  some  cases  wilful  or  not  it  may  be 
difficult  to  determine,  but  their  effect  on  the  jury  is  well  known  to  those 
who  employ  them,  and  they  frequently  escape  the  observation  of  counsel 
on  the  other  side,  and  even  of  the  judge,  unless  he  happens  to  be  well 
versed  in  medical  subjects. 

Intimidation  is  sometimes  carried  very  far.  On  a  trial  for  miurder  by 
poisoning,  a  respectable  country  practitioner,  who  had  given  his  evidence 
for  the  Crown  in  a  fair  and  proper  manner,  was  thus  addressed  in  cross- 
examination  by  counsel  : — '  On  your  solemn  oath,  sir,  and  in  the  face  of 
the  whole  profession,  will  you  venture  to  persist  in  that  statement  ?  ' 
Again,  the  intimidating  modes  of  address — '  Do  you  mean  to  swear  ?  ' 
'  Will  you  pledge  your  professional  character  ?  '  &c.,  intermingled  with 
the  admonitions,  '  Pray  be  careful,'  '  Be  cautious,'  &c.,  may  suggest  to 
the  witness  that  his  examiner  already  regards  him  as  perjured,  and  that 
however  truly  he  may  state  the  facts  within  his  knowledge,  he  will  not 
be  believed. 

A  public  writer,  in  commenting  on  this  subject,  says,  *  But  the  hardest 
and  most  unfair  part  of  the  system  (of  cross-examination)  is  when 
witnesses  have  to  bear  a  loud  and  insulting  tone  or  gesture  without  re- 
monstrance or  retaliation.'  At  the  trial  of  Kelly  for  the  murder  of  Police- 
Constable  Talbot  (Reg.  v.  Kelly,  Dublin  Commis.  Court,  Nov.,  1871), 
Tuffnell,  a  surgeon  of  repute,  and  formerly  Professor  of  Surgery,  was 
summoned  as  a  witness  for  the  prosecution.  Having  deposed  to  the 
nature  of  the  wounds,  and  that  the  deceased  died  from  the  effects,  he  was 
subjected  to  the  usual  ordeal  of  a  cross-examination,  but  in  a  somewhat 
unusual  form.  Counsel  for  prisoner  having  begun  by  addressing  .l^i^J:^ 
a  loud  and  offensive  tone,  he  turned  to  the  Chief  Baron,  and  said,  'My 
lord,  I  am  very  excitable,  and  if  this  gentleman  has  a  right  to  roar  at  me, 
I  consider  that  I  have  a  right  to  roar  too.'  The  court  expressed  a  hope 
that  it  would  not  be  necessary  for  him  to  roar,  and  intimated,  after  a 
short  trial  of  vocal  strength  between  the  two  opponents,  that  counsel  s 
manner  to  the  witness  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  Counsel  disclaimed 
any  intention  of  being  offensive,  but  claimed  the  liberty  which  is  usually 
conceded  in  cases  of  importance.  Whatever  may  be  the  importance  ot  a 
case  to  a  prisoner,  nothing  can  justify  the  putting  of  questions  m  an 
insulting  tone  to  a  skilled  professional  witness.  j.  j  j-t,  f 

We  agree  with  a  writer  whose  opinion  has  been  already  quoted,  that 
*  Every  contemptuous  and  even  uncourteous  expression,  every  query  lead- 
ing nowhere,  except  to  the  end  of  confusing  the  mmd  or  irritating  the 
temper  of  a  witness,  ought  surely  to  be  reckoned  as  overpassing  the 
legitimate  limits  of  the  counsel's  office,  and  as  such  be  regarded  witn 
universal  disapprobation.'  That  the  administration  of  justice  should  be 
aided  by  this  mode  of  dealing  with  medical  witnesses  is  impossible,  ir, 
may  be  that  criminal  cases  fall  more  into  the  hands  of  the  second  class 
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of  barristers  to  wbom  Stephen,  J.,  alludes-namely,  those  who  disgrace  a 
noble  profession.  But  it  is  a  widely  spread  opinion  m  t^^^  ^^-J  P^^- 
fession;  that  this  style  of  examining  educated  men,  Y^^^/^j^P^ 
Belled  most  unwillingly  to  appear  on  a  subpoena  to  testify  to  tacts,  is 
Lrtatly  not  adlpted^o  elicit  the  truth,  but  rather  to  favour  the  escape 
of  criminals  and  give  impunity  to  crime.  „  ,^  o 

It  may  be  fairly  admitted  that  a  man  who  puts  himself  forward  as  a 
witness,  and  attempts  to  elucidate  what  he  o^^V  B^^ceeds  m  rendering 
more  obscure,  should  receive  no  favour  at  the  hands  of  the  bar.  .bhvell, 
a  member  of  the  legal  as  well  as  of  the  medical  profession,  observes  that— 
'  No  witness  is  ever  compelled  to  appear  and  testify  to  what  he  does  not  know. 
He  may  be  compelled  to  attend  in  court  in  obedience  to  a  subpoena, ;  but 
if  he  attempts  to  testify  upon  a  subject  requiring  opinions  upon  which  he 
has  no  well-settled  or  well-defined  ideas,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  he  alone 
is  to  blame ;  for  no  one  bat  himself  can  know  so  Avell  as  he,  until  he  has 
exposed  himself,  how  unfit  he  is  for  the  occasion.'    (Medico-legal  Treat, 
on  '  Malpractice  and  Med.  Bvid.,'  by  J.  J.  Elwell,  New  York,  1863,  p. 
But  let  us  take  the  case  of  a  practitioner  who,  in  a  country  district, 
has  gone  through  twenty  years  of  practice  with  honour  and_  credit  m 
his  neighbourhood,  and  who  is  suddenly  called  to  a  case  in  which  a  nian 
is  found  dead  from  a  wound  in  his  throat.     Under  the  Coroners  Act 
he  is  compelled  to  make  an  examination  of  the  body  for  a  coroner  s 
inquest.    At  a  great  loss  of  time,  and  for  no  adequate  remuneration,  he 
attends  the  inquest,  gives  his  evidence,  and  is  bound  over,  nolens  volens, 
to  appear  for  the  first  time  as  a  witness  at  a  criminal  trial,  and  to  testify, 
1st,  to  the  throat  being  cut,  and  2ndly,  to  give  his  opinion  to  the  court 
on  the  cause  of  death,  and  whether  the  wound  was  inflicted  by  the  deceased 
on  himself,  or  by  another  person.    A  medical  man  who  limited  himself  to 
the  statement  of  the  bare  fact  that  the  deceased's  throat  was  cut  need  not 
appear  at  all,  for  this  evidence  might  be  supplied  by  a  constable  or  police- 
man ;  but  the  law  presumes  from  his  profession,  that  the  medical  man 
made  a  proper  examination  of  the  wound,  with  a  view  to  determine,  to 
the  best  of  his  ability,  whether  it  was  the  cause  of  death,  and  whether  it 
was  or  was  not  self-inflicted.    It  is  difiicult  to  understand  how  a  medical 
man,  although  before  this  occun^ence  he  may  never  have  seen  a  case  of 
cut-throat,  could  excuse  himself  from  giving  answers  to  these  questions, 
both  of  which  involve  purely  matters  of  opinion.    If  he  excused  himself 
altogether  from  giving  answers,  there  would  be  a  failure  of  justice,  and 
no  conviction  for  such  a  common  fonn  of  murder  could  ever  take  place. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  he  answers  these  questions  to  the  best  of  his-ability, 
he  may  reasonably  complain  that  while  thus  compelled  to  appear  as 
a  witness  to  testify  to  what  he  knows,  his  evidence  should  by  rules  of 
law  be  made  the  subject  of  abuse  and  ridicule  before  his  neighbours, 
when  he  expresses  his  opinion  from  the  facts ;  and  that  the  counsel  who 
examines  him  possesses  an  unlimited  power  of  misrepresenting  his  views. 
A  medical  man  is  certainly  not  benefited  in  public  opinion  by  being 
described  as  an  ignoramus  or  a  blunderer  in  his  profession,  whom  no  one 
ought  to  trust.    The  truth  is,  in  medical  evidence,  facts  and  opinions 
cannot  be  entirely  separated  ;  and  if  medical  practitioners  were  restricted 
in  their  evidence  only  to  those  facts  which  they  observed  in  a  case  in 
which  no  other  professional  man  saw  the  person  living  or  dead,  it  is 
dijfficult  to  understand  how  crime  could  be  detected  and  punished.  These 
remarks  of  course  do  not  apply  to  cases  in  which  the  opinions  of  medical 
experts  can  be  taken.    Here  it  would  be  desirable  that  one  who  has  not 


had 
mi 


id  experience  on  the  subject  should  avoid  giving  any  opinion;  he 
ight  simply  state  the  facts,  and  decline  for  want  of  experience  to  give 
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an  opinion  on  the  conclusions  to  which  they  lead.  In  pursuing  any  other 
course,  he  will  find  that  the  whole  weight  of  the  cross-examination  will 
fall  upon  him. 

There  are  other  remarks  on  this  subject  made  by  Klwell,  which  those 
who  are  compelled  to  attend  as  witnesses  in  a  court  of  law  will  do  well 
to  bear  in  mind  : — '  However  anxious  an  incompetent  witness  may  be  to 
appear  learned,  and  however  hard  he  may  labour  to  show  it,  he  will  ever 
find  it  a  difficult  business  to  make  the  court  and  counsel  believe  that  he  is 
really  so.  To  appear  really  learned,  he  must  be  able  to  make  the  subject 
•on  which  he  gives  an  opinion  clear,  and  to  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  this 
opinion.  He  must  be  not  only  a  thinker,  but  must  satisfy  others  that  he  is 
master  of  the  subject.  Take  almost  any  one  of  the  important  scientific 
questions  npon  which  a  professional  witness  is  called  to  pass  an  opinion, 
and  unless  he  has  looked  at  the  subject  before  with  a  purpose  to  understand 
it — comprehending  its  extent,  weight,  and  relations — he  Avill  find  it  to  have 
suddenly  assumed  an  importance  he  had  not  suspected,  just  at  the  time 
when  the  discovery  will  add  to  his  confusion.  It  is  better  to  make  this 
discovery  in  the  quiet  stillness  and  security  of  solitude,  than  under  the  eye 
■of  a  jndge  and  the  severe  scrutiny  of  counsel.  A  man,  whether  learned  or 
not — whether  in  court  or  out  of  court — will  talk  clearly  upon  a  subject 
he  well  understands,  whether  it  is  scientific  or  otherwise ;  but  unless  it  is 
clear  in  his  oion  onind  his  account  of  it  will  he  confused  and  unsatisfactory.' 
{Op.  cit.,  p.  303.)  This  is  undoubtedly  the  test  to  which  every  man  should 
rigorously  submit  himself  before  entering  the  witness-box.  The  case  should 
be  viewed  in  all  possible  aspects,  and  if  an  opinion  has  been  formed,  it 
should  be  dealt  with  and  criticised  as  if  it  were  that  of  an  adversary.  As 
in  controversy,  a  disputant  should  put  himself  as  much  as  possible  into 
the  position  of  his  antagonist,  and  see  the  question  from  his  point  of  view. 
In  this  kind  of  self-examination  it  may  be  well  to  remember  two  points — 
1st,  that  there  is  no  opinion  so  certain  as  that  the  human  mind,  if  left  to 
itself,  will  not  raise  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  it;  and  2ndly,  tliat  a 
man  is  never  so  near  an  error  as  when  he  claims  a  complete  immunity 
from  error. 

Bules  for  the  delivery  of  Evidence. — There  are  a  few  rules  bearing  upon 
medical  evidence  which,  if  observed,  may  save  the  witness  from  interruption 
■or  reproof  and  place  him  in  a  favourable  position  with  the  court : — 

1.  The  questions  jjut  on  either  side  should  receive  direct  answers,  and 
the  manner  of  the  witness  should  not  be  perceptibly  diiferent  when  he 
is  replying  to  a  question  put  by  the  counsel,  whether  for  the  prosecution 
■or  for  the  defence. 

Most  of  the  questions  put  by  counsel  in  cross-examination  will  admit 
of  an  answer  'yes'  or  'no.'  If,  from  the  ingenious  or  casuistical  mode 
in  which  the  question  is  framed,  the  witness  should  feel  that  the  simple 
affirmative  or  negative  might  mislead  the  court,  then,  after  giving  the 
answer,  he  can  appeal  to  the  judge  to  allow  him  to  qualify  it,  or  add  to 
it  any  matter  within  his  own  knowledge  and  which  is  at  the  same  time 
relevant  to  the  case.  The  witness  must  remember  that  he  takes  an  oath 
to  state  the  truth,  the  lohole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth.  On  the 
other  hand,  while  the  counsel  for  the  defence  is  bound  not  to  introduce 
falsehood,  his  object  is  not  the  discovery  or  development  of  truth.  Unless 
the  witness  is  on  his  guard,  he  may  find  that  his  affirmatives  and  negatives 
may  be  worked  into  a  shape  representing  the  reverse  of  what  he  intended, 
when  the  learned  counsel  who  has  cross-examined  him  addresses  the  jury. 

Some  counsel  adopt  the  ingenious  plan  of  compressing  two  or  three 
questions  into  one.   A  Avitncss  unthinkingly  answers  the  last,  or  that  which 
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most  fixes  his  attention.  The  same  answer  may  not  be  strictly  applicable 
to  all,  bnt  the  witness  may  find,  when  too  late,  that  it  is  made  so  m  the 
defence.    In  this  case  he  should  ask  for  a  severance  of  the  questions  and 

ffive  separate  replies.  .    .  ■  i   ,  .i 

Direct  answers  are  necessary,  because  it  is  only  by  them  that  the  case 
can  be  brought  clearly  before  the  court  and  jury  in  all  its  details.  Medical 
witnesses  sometimes  forget  this,  and  fall  into  answers  to  questions  float- 
ino-  in  their  own  minds,  or  which  they  think  are  likely  to  be  put  to  them. 
They  are  also  sometimes  disposed  to  anticipate  many  questions  by  one 
genei^al  answer.  This  simply  creates  confusion,  and  the  witness  will  be 
told  by  counsel  to  keep  to  the  question,  and  that  he  is  coming  to  the  other 
matters  presently.  ,  _ 

In  a  case  involving  a  question  of  compensation  for  personal  injury  as 
a  result  of  a  railway  accident,  medical  witnesses  w^ere  called  on  both  sides. 
The  reporter  of  the  trial  observes,  in  reference  to  the  evidence  of  one  of 
the  medical  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  :  '  In  the  course  of  a  long  cross- 
examination,  this  witness  appeared  to  avoid  giving  "  direct "  answers  to 
the  questions  put  to  him,  and  to  affect  to  misunderstand  them,  to  such  an 

extent  as  to  draw  from  his  lordship  the  remark,  "  Do  pray,  Dr.  ,  be  a 

little  more  candid."  '  From  some  judges  a  witness  thus  acting  would  have 
met  with  a  much  more  severe  rebuke.  A  -witness  should  remember,  at  all 
times,  that  he  takes  an  oath  to  state  the  loliole  truth. 

Care  should  be  taken  by  the  medical  witnesses  not  to  argue  with 
counsel.  Argument  is  not  evidence,  and  the  entering  into  it  disturbs  the 
order  of  the  proceedings.  Arguments  betAveen  counsel  and  witnesses,  and 
even  between  medical  witnesses  themselves,  are  freely  allowed  in  the  French 
courts,  but  in  England  such  a  practice  is  not  recognized.  The  mode  in 
which  questions  are  put  by  counsel  in  cross-examination  sometimes  tends 
to  the  introduction  of  argument,  but  the  witness  should  avoid  the  tempta- 
tion to  enter  into  it.  What  he  says  under  such  circumstances  is  not 
evidence,  except  in  the  form  of  answers  to  questions,  and  he  is  there  only 
for  the  purpose  of  stating  what  is  relevant  to  the  case. 

There  is  a  difference  between  evidence  and  testimony.  A  medical 
witness  sometimes  gives  much  in  the  form  of  testimony  which  amounts 
to  very  little  as  evidence.  When  he  does  not  attend  to  the  questions,  he 
testifies  to  a  variety  of  subjects  which  have  no  bearing  on  the  case,  and  do 
not  constitute  evidence.  The  decision  on  what  is  and  what  is  not  evidence 
lies  with  the  judge. 

2.  The  replies  should  be  concise,  distinct,  and  audible ;  and,  except 
where  explanation  may  be  necessary,  they  should  be  confined  strictly  to 
the  terms  of  the  question.  An  experienced  barrister  on  one  occasion  felt 
it  necessary  to  give  this  advice  to  a  witness  :  '  Reflect  before  you  answer, 
and  answer  so  that  you  may  be  heard.'  A  judge  generally  takes  full  notes 
of  the  medical  evidence :  he  has  first  to  hear,  secondly  to  understand,  and 
thirdly  to  write  down,  the  replies  of  the  witness. 

Some  witnesses  have  a  habit  of  not  answering  the  question  which  is 
asked,  but  one  which  is  not  asked.  In  reference  to  this  practice,  which 
generally  arises  from  a  want  of  proper  attention  to  the  question,  a  judge 
made  the  following  remarks :  '  When  a  witness  does  not  answer  a  question, 
but  answers  something  else,  it  leads  persons  accustomed  to  courts  of 
justice  to  believe  that  he  prefers  not  to  answer  the  question,  but  to  put 
a  different  point  upon  the  counsel.'  Again,  we  meet  with  witnesses  who 
begin  to  answer  before  the  question  is  completed.  Some  are  concise  from 
a  dread  of  saying  too  much,  while  the  answers  of  others  are  given  in  such 
a  voluble  form,  in  the  shape  of  a  small  speech  or  lecture,  that  there  is  great 
difficulty  in  reducing  them  to  their  proper  proportions.    A  witness  who  is 
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so  profuse  of  information  generally  supplies  abundant  matter  for  a  long 
and  troublesome  cross-examination. 

It  has  been  a  question  whether  a  witness  should  volunteer  evidence 
assuming  that  the  examination-in-chief  and  cross-examination  have  not 
brought  out  all  that  he  knows  of  the  case.  If  that  which  he  has  to  state 
is  some  matter  of  fact  within  his  own  knowledge,  or  an  opinion  based  on 
facts  within  his  knowledge,  he  will  be  allowed,  on  application  to  the  judge, 
to  make  the  statement  in  spite  of  the  efforts  of  counsel  on  either  side  to 
shut  it  out. 

The  language  in  which  the  answers  are  returned  should  be  plain  and 
simple.  Counsel  who  are  unacquainted  with  medical  terms  frequently 
misapply  them,  or  use  them  in  a  wrong  sense.  There  are  few  barristers 
who  are  aware  that  in  medicine  the  term  '  symptom '  is  confined  to  the 
living  body,  and  '  appearance  '  to  the  dead ;  and  the  witness  may  thus  find 
himself  questioned  on  the  '  appearances '  when  he  first  saw  the  patient, 
or  the  '  symptoms '  which  he  observed  on  the  post-mortem  examination 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  On  a  trial  for  murder,  in  which  one  of  the 
questions  at  issue  was  whether  dysentery  or  poison  was  the  cause  of 
death,  counsel  puzzled  one  of  the  medical  witnesses  by  asking  him  whether 
■during  his  attendance  he  found  any  traces  of  '  dysuria  '  in  the  faeces.  There 
is  no  doubt  he  intended  to  refer  to  the  state  of  the  faeces  like  that  met 
with  in  dysentery,  but  the  professional  term  employed  by  him  signified 
a  '  difficulty  in  passing  urine.'  A  judicious  witness  will  avoid  anything 
like  a  triumph  over  his  examiner  under  such  circumstances,  and  simply 
put  him  right. 

3.  Answers  to  questions  should  be  neither  ambiguous,  undecided,  nor 
evasive.  An  ambiguous  answer  necessarily  leaves  the  witness's  meaning 
doubtful,  and  calls  for  an  explanation.  An  undecided  answer — indicated 
by  the  words  'I  believe,'  'I  think,'  'It  might  be,'  or  'My  impression 
is  ' — is  not  sufficient  for  evidence.  Did  the  wound  cause  death  ?  Was 
death  caused  by  loss  of  blood  or  poison  ?  If,  by  a  proper  consideration  of 
all  the  medical  facts,  the  witness  has  come  to  a  conclusion  on  the  subject, 
his  answer  should  be  expressed  in  plain  and  decided  language,  either  in 
the  affirmative  or  negative.  A  man  who  has  formed  no  conclusion  is  not 
in  a  position  to  give  evidence.  No  opinion  should  be  given  for  which  the 
witness  is  not  prepared  to  assign  reasons ;  and,  except  by  permission  of 
the  court,  no  medical  opinion  should  be  expressed  on  facts  or  circum- 
stances observed  by  others.  A  hesitating  witness  will  be  met  with  the 
question,— Have  you  any  doubt  about  it?  or,— Was  it  so  or  not?— to 
which  a  reply  in  the  affirmative  or  negative  must  be  given.  If  the  witness 
fairly  entertains  doubts  about  the  matter  at  issue,  it  is  his  duty  to  express 
them  at  once,  and  not  allow  them  to  be  extorted  from  him  piecemeal  by  a 

series  of  questions.  .„  -,  ^     .i     j-  c 

Chemical  witnesses  have  occasionally  certified  to  the  discovery  ot 
'  imperceptible,'  '  unmistakable,'  or  '  undoubted '  traces  of  poison  m  the 
liver  &c  Such  terms  naturally  convey  to  the  shrewd  mind  ot  the 
examiner  that  the  witness  has  some  lurking  doubt  or  suspicion  of  mistake 
in  his  mind,  for  that  of  which  we  are  sure  requires  no  such  terms  to 
express  our  meaning.    If  poison  has  been  discovered,  the  statement  of 

the  fact  is  sufficient.  p      ^       j.   ^   •  o,,ri 

4.  The  replies  should  be  made  in  language  free  from  technicality  and 
exaggeration.  Some  remarks  have  been  elsewhere  made  m  reference  to 
the  use  of  technical  terms  in  drawing  up  medico-legal  reports.  It  medical 
men  could  be  made  aware  of  the  ridicule  which  they  thus  bring  on  their 
evidence,  otherwise  good,  they  would  at  once  strive  to  dispense  with  sucli 
language.    A  witness  is  perhaps  unconsciously  led  to  speak  as  it  he  eie 
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addressing  a  medical  assembly,  instead  of  plain  men  like  the  members  of 
a  common  jury  who  are  wholly  ignorant  of  the  meaning  of  medical  terms, 
and  barristers  who  are  but  imperfectly  acquainted  with  them.  Thus  a 
medical  man  will  speak:  of  an  'exacerbation'  instead  of  'increase'  of 
symptoms,  of  the  '  integuments  of  the  cranium  '  instead  of  ^  the  '  skin  of 
the  head  ''while  a  common  cut  is  described  as  an  'incision,'  and  a  black 
eye  as  'a  tumefaction  of  the  orbit.'  On  a  trial  for  an  assault  which 
took  place  at  assizes  some  years  since,  a  medical  witness  informed  the 
court  that  on  examining  the  prosecutor,  he  found  him  suffering  from  '  a 
severe  contusion  of  the  integuments  under  the  left  orbit,  with  great  extra- 
vasation of  blood  and  ecchymosis  in  the  surrounding  cellular  tissue,  which 
was  in  a  tumefied  state.  There  was  also  considerable  abrasion  of  the 
cuticle.'  Judge:  'You  mean,  I  suppose,  that  the  man  had  a  bad  black 
eye?'  Witness:  'Yes.'  Judge:  '  Then  why  not  say  so  at  once  ?  '  This 
most  erudite  description  of  the  injmy  was  at  once  resolved  by  the  judge 
into  two  plain  Saxon  words,  the  meaning  of  which  every  one  in  court 
could  understand.  In  a  case  of  child-murder,  a  medical  witness  who 
was  asked  to  state  simply  the  cause  of  death,  said  that  it  was  owing  to 
'atelectasis,  and  general  engorgement  of  the  pulmonary  tissue.'  This  is 
pedantry ;  and  if  such  language  is  employed  by  a  witness  with  a  view  of 
impressing  the  court  with  some  idea  of  his  learning,  it  wholly  fails  of  its 
effect.  Barristers  and  reporters  put  down  their  pens  in  despair,  and  the 
time  of  the  court  is  wasted  until  the* witness  has  condescended  to  translate 
his  ideas  into  ordinary  language.  Lord  Chancellor  Hatherley  well  observed 
that  '  a  scientific  witness  in  giving  his  evidence  should  avoid  as  much  as 
possible  the  use  of  technical  scientific  language,  especially  if  the  case  is 
before  a  jury.  This  is  especially  desirable  when  the  evidence  is  medical, 
for  really  many  technical  words  in  medicine  seem  to  be  invented  to  cover 
ignorance.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  a  witness  is  always  suspected  of  affec- 
tation, and  the  court  and  jury  are  but  little  instructed  when  a  vast  amount 
of  learned  phraseology  is  poured  forth  instead  of  a  clear  statement  of  the 
witness's  opinion.' 

5.  In  giving  evidence  of  opinion  a  medical  witness  must  take  care  not 
to  base  it  on  any  statements  made  by  others,  or  on  circumstances  which 
may  have  come  to  his  knowledge  by  public  rumour.  Again,  his  evidence 
should  be  confined  only  to  subjects  properly  within  the  i^ange  of  medical 
science,  and  on  which,  as  a  professional  man,  he  is  competent  to  speak.  In 
a  trial  for  murder  by  wounding,  in  which  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  was 
in  question,  a  medical  man  stated  that  he  compared  certain  footmarks  with 
the  boots  taken  from  the  prisoner,  and  he  found  that  they  corresponded. 
A  comparison  had  also  been  made,  but  not  at  the  same  time,  by  a  police- 
officer,  more  accustomed  to  matters  of  this  kind.  On  cross-examination, 
there  was  such  a  want  of  agreement  between  the  surgeon  and  the  constable 
respecting  the  number  of  nails  in  the  boots  and  the  number  indicated  by 
the  footprints,  that  no  reliance  could  be  placed  on  this  portion  of  the 
evidence.  In  reference  to  this  discrepancy,  the  judge  remarked  that  a 
medical  man  should  confine  himself  to  matters  belonging  to  his  own  pro- 
fession, and  not  take  upon  himself  the  duties  of  a  police-constable.  There 
are  some  points  in  reference  to  gunshot  wounds  which  can  be  better 
explained  by  a  gun  or  shot-manufacturer  than  by  a  medical  witness— c«a(/«te 
in  sua  arte  credendum. 

Exaggerated  language  should  be  avoided.  There  is  a  tendency 
among  some  medical  witnesses  to  express  their  views  in  a  superlative 
degree.  ^  If  a  part  is  simply  inflamed,  it  is  frequently  described  as  '  in- 
tensely inflamed.  One  witness  may  speak  of  patches  of  ulceration  in  the 
intestines,  another  will  descHbe  the  same  condition  as  'extensive  ulceration.' 
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On  a  trial  for  murder  by  poisoning,  a  witness  when  asked  by  the  court  as 
to  his  experience  of  the  effects  of  the  poison  on  man  and  animals,  said  that 
he  had  seen  '  some  dozens  of  cases.'  These  '  dozens '  on  cross-examination 
as  to  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  were  reduced  to  the  modest  propor- 
tion of  about  six  to  eight  cases.  This  use  of  exaggerated  language  often 
leads  to  apparent  conflict  in  medical  testimony.  It  is  not  creditable  to 
the  witness,  and  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  whole  of  his  evidence. 

The  me  of  Notes  in  Evidence. — This  subject  will  be  more  fully  con- 
sidered in  another  part  of  the  work. 

Medical  Experts. — In  cases  of  a  complicated  natare  and  involving  im- 
portant interests,  it  is  customary  to  call  in  medical  or  scientific  experts,  who, 
by  reason  of  their  special  experience  in  certain  branches  of  the  profession, 
are  presumed  to  be  able  to  guide  the  court  to  a  proper  understanding  of 
the  facts  of  the  case.  In  questions  of  legitimacy  or  divorce,  obstetricians  of 
high  standing  are  consulted  on  both  sides ;  in  questions  affecting  the  sanity 
of  persons,  those  who  have  acquired  a  reputation  in  the  treatment  or 
observation  of  the  insane  are  selected ;  in  the  various  obscure  injuries 
resulting  from  railway  accidents,  surgeons  of  repute, — and  in  questions  of 
life-insurance,  physicians  of  high  standing  are  summoned  as  experts  to 
give  the  results  of  their  experience.  There  are  many  of  these  cases,  in- 
cluding some  in  criminal  law,  which  could  not  possibly  be  settled  without 
this  collateral  aid— the  questions  at  issue  not  being  based  on  matters  of 
fact  occurring  within  the  ordinary  range  of  practice,  so  much  as  on  an 
enlarged  experience  of  a  particular  department.  There  is,  however,  a  strong 
public  feeling  against  the  admission  of  the  testimony  of  experts.  One  able 
winter  remarks '  It  is  impossible  to  shut  out  such  evidence  altogether, 
but  there  is  nothing  which  brings  more  discredit  upon  the  administration 
of  justice.  There  is  one  consequence  of  its  admission  which  is  common  to 
all  cases  in  which  it  occurs  :  it  is,  that  no  difficulty  has  ever  been  found  m 
obtaining  any  amount  of  evidence  of  this  description,  on  either  side  of  any 
point  at  issue.  There  is  a  contest  as  to  whether  a  vitriol  or  a  gas  manu- 
factory is  a  nuisance.  Twenty  chemists  of  fair  character  and  scientifac 
acquirements  come  forward  to  swear  that  the  effluvia  evolved  by  these  pro- 
cesses are  producing  the  most  deadly  fevers,  and  twenty  others  equal  y 
eminent,  will  give  just  as  positive  testimony  that  the  gases  are  absolutely 
wholesome,  and  rather  fattening  than  otherwise.  These  things  are  ot 
everyday  experience.'    There  is  here  some  use  of  exaggerated  langnage. 

It  will  frequently  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  expert,  m  civil  as  well  as  in 
criminal  cases,  and  in  all  actions  for  malapraxis,  to  pass  an  opmion  on  the 
practice  of  another  professional  man.    On  such  occasions,  while  there 
should  be  no  suppression  of  the  truth,  a  witness  is  bound  m  answering 
questions  put  to  him  by  counsel,  to  state  his  opinion  and  the  grounds  on 
whTch  it  is  based  clearly  and  distinctly.    It  may  be  hard  to  condemn  a 
biotler  practitioner,  bu?  it  would  be  still  harder  to  ignore  the  pu^^^^^ 
interest,  and  condemn  ourselves  and  our  profession  ^J, ^o'^^^^f  ^.^^^'l^ 
which  ;e  know  to  be  true,  or  by  suppressing  what  we  honestly  believe^ 
There  is  no  etiquette  in  the  profession  ^^ich  demands  such  a  sac^^ 
principle  as  this  conduct  involves.    A  medical  witness  is  ;^ot  ^ound^^^ 
forward  in  pointing  out  and  suggesting  defects  or  ^  ^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
lower  another  practitioner  in  the  opimon  of  the  public  ;  but  ^^thin^  shouW 
be  concealed  which  is  relevant  to  the  elucidation  of  the  cas^^^ 
The  golden  rule,  '  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they  should  do  unto 
vou,'  should  be  strictly  observed  on  these  occasions. 

^    Certain  lunacy  cases,  and  cases  of  compensation  for  bodily  mjuiy  by 
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railway  accidents,  have  drawn  particular  attention  to  the  testimony  of 
experts.  Lord  Westbury  in  referring  to  experts  in  lunacy  in  the  Windham 
case,  remarked  that  they  came  forward  to  swear  away  the  sanity  of  per- 
sons, and  when  their  reasons  were  examined  it  was  found  that  persons 
asserted  to  be  insane,  could  not  answer  questions  which  some  of  the 
witnesses  themselves  were  also  unable  to  answer.  '  The  absence  of  explicit 
statement,'  said  Lord  Westbury,  'was  abundantly  made  up  by  the  flow 
of  hax^d  names,  which  no  doubt  had  great  weight  with  the  jury.  "  I 
should  call  unsoundness  of  mind  a  mixture  of  chronic  mania  and  demen- 
tia," said  one  doctor  ;  "speaking  in  popular  language,  I  should  call  it  a 
mixture  of  mania  and  fatuity  occurring  in  a  person  once  having  a  sane 
understanding."  Another  learned  physician  examined  the  same  lady,  no 
doubt  with  great  cleverness,  and  thought  he  would  try  her  knowledge  of 
law.  He  therefore  asked  her  several  questions  about  the  Constitution, 
but  when  similar  questions  were  addressed  to  him  by  counsel  he  himself 
betrayed  considerable  uncertainty  and  hesitation.  In  the  examination  of 
an  alleo-ed  lunatic  in  another  of  these  cases,  she  was  asked  how  much  lOOZ. 
a  year  would  give  per  week ;  and  she  was  not  able  to  tell,  and  this  was 
relied  on  as  a  proof  of  her  insanity;  but  upon  cross-examination  of  the 
medical  man  who  was  giving  evidence  of  her  lunacy,  he  was  asked  whether 
he  himself  could  tell  how  much  per  week  lOOZ.  a  year  would  give:  he 
hesitated.  He  was  then  asked  whether  he  did  not  know  or  declined  to 
tell ;  his  reply  was  that  he  declined  to  tell.' 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  experts  have  frequently  introduced  into  their 
evidence  speculative  fancies  and  theories,  not  warranted  by  a  proper 
induction  from  the  facts ;  but  it  is  clear  that  in  all  trials  requiring  special 
knowledge,  if  justice  is  to  be  administered,  a  court  of  law  must  be  assisted 
by  those  who  possess  that  knowledge.  The  author  has  elsewhere  suggested 
the  cause  of  the  evil,  and  what  would  prove  a  remedy.  The  cause  of  the 
evil  is  that  the  solicitors  on  each  side  are  allowed  to  search  the  whole 
profession,  until  they  can  find  one  or  more  persons  ready  to  adopt  their 
respective  views ;  when  once  in  court,  provided  a  man  can  call  himself  a 
'doctor,'  his  qualifications  and  experience  sometimes  escape  a  rigid  scrutiny. 
Persons  have  thrust  themselves,  or  have  been  thrust  into  cases  as  experts, 
without  any  pretensions  to  such  a  title,  either  by  their  professional  standing 
or  experience.  A  man  who  may  have  been  engaged  for  a  few  years  only 
in  the  ordinary  routine  of  medical  practice,  and  who  may  have  had  no 
special  experience  on  the  subject  on  which  an  opinion  is  required,  will  be 
described  by  his  counsel  as  '  a  most  learned  and  eminent  member  of  the 
profession,  on  whose  opinion  the  jury  are  as  much  entitled  to  rely  as  on 
that  of  the  "highly  respectable  gentleman"  called  on  the  other  side,'  &c. 

Cockburn,  C.J,,  in  commenting  upon  evidence  so  obtained,  observed, 
'  that  it  was  in  the  nature  of  things,  that  those  who  gave  scientific  evidence 
should  lean  slightly  to  the  side  upon  which  they  were  giving  their  testi- 
mony, not  from  any  dishonest  intention,  but  from  a  perfectly  natural  and 
human  failing,  as  in  such  cases  a  man  was  apt  to  look  with  a  keener  eye 
on  those  things  favourable  to  his  own  side,  than  on  those  which  were 
unfavourable.' 

Bovill,  C.J.,  in  making  some  remarks  on  medical  evidence,  said :  '  The 
great  misfortune  or  defect  in  medical  testimony  hitherto  has  been  that 
medical  men,  like  many  other  professional  men,  have  been  too  much  in 
the  habit  of  making  themselves  partisans  in  endeavouring  to  support  the 
particular  views  of  the  parties  on  whose  behalf  they  have  been  called,  and 
this  has  led  to  conflicts  of  opinion  which  have  sometimes  appeared  not  very 
creditable  to  the  profession.'  Lord  Hatherley  thus  expressed  his  views 
on  the  subject :  '  A  witness  to  facts  knows  that  it  would  be  base  beyond 
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measure  to  bond  his  evidence  so  as  to  suit  the  case  of  him  on  whose  behalf 
he  is  called,  and  that  his  only  duty  is  to  state  plainly  without  colour  or 
fencing  what  he  knows  as  a.  fact.   But  the  witness  who  gives  an  opinion  is 
selected  by  the  litigant,  after  communicating  with  many  of  the  same  pro- 
fession as  the  witness,  and  when  so  selected  ho  is  expected  to  express  a 
particular  opinion.    He  may  honestly  entertain  it  when  first  selected,  but 
then  it  is  like  the  case  of  a  counsel's  opinion:  the  counsel  gives  liis  opinion 
on  the  statcmcnb  of  facts  submitted  to  him,  but  perhaps  after  hearing  the 
other  side  ho  would  find  the  case  wholly  altered,  and  would  say  so.  The 
scientific  witness  called  into  court  by  the  plaintiff  is  generally  expected  to 
support  his  case  in  cross-examination,  when  many  views  may  be  suggested 
that  may  really  modify  the  witness's  judgment;  but  even  after  facts  have 
been  proved  that  ought  to  modify  it,  the  witness  frequently  holds  to  his 
original  opinion.    Every  witness  should  eschew  altogether  the  notion  of 
partisanship.    He  should  be  ready  to  give  his  opinion  frankly  and  unre- 
servedly, regardless  how  it  may  tell.   He  is  there  not  as  an  advocate,  but  in 
order  to  inform  the  court  and  jury  to  the  best  of  his  judgment.    In  fact,  1 
think  a  judge  ought  to  call  in  scientific  evidence  as  in  lunacy  cases,  and 
I  dotibt  whether  any  opinion  on  oath  should  ever  be  given.   The  jury  would 
then  see  that  it  was  opinion  only — the  witness  would  with  more  decorum 
modify  his  opinion,  and  would  acquire  the  habit  of  believing  himself  to  be. 
not  a  partisan  but  an  expert,  thus  rendering  assistance  of  greater  value.' 

Men  of  acknowledged  skill  and  good  professional  experience  sometimes 
quite  forget  their  proper  duties  as  experts,  and  lay- themselves  open  to 
censure.    An  expert  is  usually  called  to  give  an  opinion  on  certain  facts 
laid  before  the  court  in  the  evidence  of  other  witnesses :  thus  certain 
appearances  may  be  described  as  having  been  seen  in  the  stomach  or  brain, 
and  he  may  be  asked  to  state  the  conclusions  to  which  such  appearances 
lead.    A  medical  practitioner  may  describe  accurately  what  he  sees,  but 
may  not  have  sufficient  experience  to  draw  a  correct  conclusion.    In  this 
case  an  expert  may  differ  from  him  and  totally  alter  the  bearing  of  the 
case.    So  a  man  may  describe  certain  symptoms  which  an  expert  may 
say  are  or  are  not  consistent  with  poisoning,  but  he  must  take  care  that 
be  does  not  alter  or  distort  the  facts  deposed  to  by  other  witnesses,  in 
order  to  fit  into  the  case  his  own  theories  or  opinions.    The  alteration  of 
facts  to  suit  special  views  is  by  no  means  unfrequont,  and  an  expert  who 
thus  deliberately  mangles  the  evidence  of  others  cannot  escape  the  charge 
of  bein^  a  partisan  or  an  advocate  in  the  case— a  character  wholly  incon- 
sistent with  that  of  a  witness,  who  should  aim  to  be  in  all  things  impartial. 
A  crlarino-  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  (Guildford  Sum.  Ass.,  1862)  m 
an\ction  against  a  railway  company  for  damages  for  personal  maury 
The  condition  of  the  plaintiff  was  accurately  described  by  his  medical 
attendant.    Some  eminent  surgeons  who  had  examined  him  were  called 
as  experts  to  depose  to  his  present  and  probably  future  condition  Other 
equally  eminent  surgeons  were  called  as  experts  on  the  part  of  the  com- 
pany, and  they  differed  (as  well  they  might)  on  the  speculative  question 
when  the  man  was  likely  to  recover  entirely  from  the  effects  of  the  acci- 
dent.   One  of  the  most  distinguished  surgical  experts  for  the  defence, 
however,  began  by  saying  that  plaintiff  had  only  sustained  a '  considerable 
shake';  but  shakes  are  not  commonly  recognized  as  surgical  accidents 
and  the  surgeon  on  the  other  side  had  described  this  '  shake,  from  actual 
Examination,  as  a  '  concussion  of  the  spi- '  J3ut  the  witness  continued- 
'And  as  to  what  was  said  of  congestion  of  the  fibrous       ^^'.^^  ^^^^^  . 
phraseology  not  indicating  actual  facts.'    The  judge  wlio  tried  the  case 
observed  that  he  could  hardly  take  that  as  evidence.    ' '^^'^^  I'f]' 
state  facts,  or  his  opinion  from,  facts.'    The  witness  then  chspnted  the  fact. 
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but  tlie  judge  told  him  that  he  had  no  right  to  do  so,  and  that  he  must 
give  Ms  opinion  on  the  facts  as  proved.  In  these  few  words  are  defined 
the  whole  of  the  duties  of  an  expert  who  presents  himself  as  a  witness. 
The  above  example  shows  clearly  what  ought  to  be  avoided,  and  it 
coii-oborates  an  observation  elsewhere  made  that  the  greatest  professional 
knowledge  and  skill  may  co-exist  with  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  proper 
methods  of  employing  this  knowledge  to  aid  the  administration  of 
the  law. 

The  subject  of  experts,  and  the  mode  in  which  their  evidence  should 
be  received,  has  been  ably  handled,  in  a  legal  point  of  view,  by  Stephen,  J. 
('Criminal  Law,'  p.  209).     He  objects  to  the  proposition  of  referring 
scientific  questions  to  them,  even  when  nominated  by  the  court,  and  he 
considers  a  common  jury  better  qualified  than  experts  to  deal  with  and 
decide  on  all  points  of  scientific  evidence.    One  of  the  reasons  which  he 
assigns  for  his  objection  will  probably  surprise  the  medical  reader  :  it  is, 
that  experts  so  nominated  and  employed,  i.e.  as  assessors  to  the  judge  and 
in  the  absence  of  a  jury,  would  only  direct  their  minds  to  the  truth.  'A 
juror,'  he  observes, '  is  not  a  scientific  inquirer,  but  a  judge  bound  by  oath 
to  say  whether  or  not  certain  evide^Mce  satisfies  his  mind ;  a  scientific 
inquirer  is  not  bound  by  anything  of  the  kind.'    He  considers  the  sug- 
gestion to  be  based  on  a  misapprehension  of  the  result  to  be  reached  and 
the  mode  of  reaching  it :  '  It  assumes  that  the  object  of  the  inquiry  is  the 
attainment  of  the  truth  simply,  and  that  scientific  men  ai*e  more  likely  to 
attain  it  than  others.    To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  result  to  be 
reached  is  not  truth  simply,  but  such  an  approach  to  ti-uth  as  the  avei*age 
•run  of  men  are  capable  of  making,  and  that  the  result  is  more  likely  to 
be  found  in  the  opinions  of  common  than  scientific  jurors.'  (loc.  cit.)  On 
this  it  may  be  observed,  that  while  experts  have  the  same  power  of  dealing 
with  common  things  as  common  jurors,  they  have  an  additional  special 
power  of  making  that  approach  to  truth  on  scientific  subjects,  which 
common  jurors  certainly  do  not  possess.     It  would  also  appear  from 
this  reasoning,  that  in  a  judicial  inquiry  affecting  a  person  charged  with 
murder,  something  less  than  truth  is  more  satisfactory  for  the  purposes 
of  justice  than  truth  itself. 

But  the  question  regarding  this  employment  of  experts  as  assessors, 
and  the  avoidance  of  the  imputation  of  their  appearing  as  hired  retainers 
in  a  case,  is  practically  answered  in  the  Admiralty  Courts.  Four  Masters 
•of  the  Trinity  House,  experienced  in  all  the  rules  of  navigation,  give  their 
•opinions  on  questions  submitted  to  them,  as  nautical  experts,  by  the 
•court;  and  without  creating  any  charge  of  injustice  in  the  decisions  of 
•the  court,  they  constantly  guide  these  decisions  by  answering  certain 
difficult  nautical  questions.  In  a  case  in  which  two  ships  come  into 
collision,  both  parties  contend  they  are  right,  or  the  case  would  not  be 
litigated.  The  question  turns  upon  the  respective  positions  of  the  ships, 
the  setting  of  certain  sails,  the  direction  of  winds,  tide  and  currents,  and 
whether  the  helm  should  have  been  ported  or  starboarded  before  the 
collision  These  nautical  experts  acquit  themselves  with  satisfaction; 
but  it  such  a  trial  took  place  before  a  jury,  and  each  captain  was  allowed 
to  select  his  own  experts  as  witnesses,  there  would  probably  be  the  same 
dissatisfaction  as  that  which  now  exists  in  reference  to  trials  involving 
other  branches  of  scientific  evidence.  On  this  subject  a  writer  justly 
remarks  :— 'It  is  true  that  in  all  trials  requiring  special  knowledge  the 
court  must  be  assisted  by  those  who  have  that  knowledge.  But  it 
would  contribute  very  much  to  the  morality  of  science  and  to  the  due 
administration  of  justice  if  this  assistance  were  not  allowed  to  be  given 
by  witnesses  hired  and  brought  forward  by  the  parties.    The  inconveni- 
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cnce  has  been  provided  against  in  some  cases  with  admirable  effect.  In 
the  Lunacy  Commission  the  visits  are  made  throughout  the  kingdom  by 
barristers  and  physicians  associated  in  pairs,  the  one  educated  to  the 
investigation  of  law  and  facts,  the  other  to  the  diagnosis  of  diseases. 
This  has  worked  admirably.    So  in  shipping  cases,  where  it  is  necessary 
that  the  court  should  be  assisted  by  nautical  knowledge,  the  Elder 
Brethren  of  the  Trinity  House  are  not  put  into  the  witness-box  by  the 
parties  to  the  suit,  but  are  placed  on  the  Bench,  and  act  with  judicial 
responsibility.    In  all  cases  we  think  that  the  light  which  science  can 
throw  upon  the  question  should  come  not  from  a  witness  who  is  paid  to 
refract  it,  and  who,  if  his  judgment  or  his  conscience  will  not  allow  him 
to  make  it  tell  for  his  client,  is  not  called,  but  from  a  man  who  has  no 
bias,  who  is  chosen  either  by  both  parties  or  by  the  court,  and  who  is 
rather  an  assessor  than  a  witness.    In  lunacy  cases  the  presence  of  one 
•  or  more  of  the  physicians  of  the  Lunacy  Commission,  sitting  with  the 
judge,  and  aiding  the  jury  in  their  examination,  would  be  of  more  value 
than  the  evidence  of  a  hundred  madhouse  keepers.'     Some  sensible 
remarks  on  this  subject,  made  by  a  Medical  Committee  of  the  American 
Academy  will  be  found  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  I.  p.  370. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  present  system  discourages  some 
eminent  and  upright  men,  who  could  by  their  special  knowledge  solve 
many  important  questions,  from  appearing  as  witnesses.    Several  have 
uniformly  refused  on  this  ground  to  attend  as  experts  m  a  court  ot  law. 
A  distinguished  chemist,  a  gentleman  of  strict  honour  and  integrity,  was 
once  asked  by  counsel-in  the  first  question  put  to  him  in  cross-examina- 
tion—* When  and  by  whom  were  you  first  retained  m  this  case  t  ^    vv  itn- 
out  directly  imputing  bribery  and  perjury  to  the  witness,  the  innuendo 
■to  the  court  and  jury  was  to  the  effect  that  this  gentleman  had  received 
his  fee  to  maintain  a  client's  cause,  wholly  irrespective  of  the  oath  which 
•he  had  taken.    As  counsel  on  both  sides  look  on  the  experts  opposed  to 
them  in  the  light  of  hired  advocates,  it  is  obvious  that  so  long  as  this 
system  lasts,  it  must  have  a  deterring  effect  on  the  higher  and  better 
Xss  of  witnesses,  who,  whenever  they  have  the  opt-.,  wiU  avcud 
themselves  in  such  a  position  as  to  have  imputations  of  venalitj  and 
untruthfulness  thrown  out  against  them  m  a  public  court.    In  a  corre- 
Zndence^^^^^^   the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Combe  of  Edinburgh,  many  years 
sFnce  he  inlrmed  the  author  that  he  had  been  consulted  in  a  casern 
Xh  a  gentleman  was  considered  to  be  incompetent  to  manage  tis  affairs. 
He  savs  in  his  letter  :  '  I  was  required  to  go  and  examme  him  on  twenty- 
f^:;ru;:'  notice,  but  I  msistedVst  on  receiving  "^^.^l^^l 
and  being-  allowed  to  form  an  unbiassed  opinion  of  the  results  ot  tne  ex 

•n.Hn!     With  some  difficulty  I  obtained  his  history,  and  on  perusing 
amination     W  itti  ^ome  aimcu  ^  ^^^^^^^^     ^^^^^  ^^^^^ 

at  saw  a  strong  probability  th^^  impartiality,  but  it  was 

were.co..pletdy  adverse  to  who  — d  .«.em,  much  to  ^    ^  ^^^^ 

'^!Z^r:o^^^.tt:^^x  trials,  ^"4;rsrtt"opS;; 

sion  is  made  by  the  English  aw  for  »=;Wmg  a  judge  to  ta^^^^^  P 
of  one  or  more  medieal  or  sc.entifio  experts,  not  "-^eete^  ? 
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reference  to  actions  for  railway  accidents  the  law  has  interposed.  By  an 
Act  passed  in  1868  (31  and  32  Victoria,  cap.  119,  sec.  26)  it  is  enacted 
that,  '  whenever  any  person  injured  by  an  accident  on  a  railway  claims 
compensation  on  account  of  the  injury,  any  judge  of  the  court  m  whicli 
proceedings  to  recover  such  compensation  are  taken,  or  any  person,  who 
by  the  consent  of  the  parties  or  otherwise,  has  power  to  fix  the  amount  of 
compensation,  may  order  that  the  person  injured  be  examined  by  some 
duly  qualified  medical  practitioner  named  in  the  order,  not  being  a  witness 
on  either  side,  and  may  make  such  order  with  respect  to  the  costs  of  sucli 
examination  as  he  may  think  fit.'  This  power  was  exercised  by  Kelly, 
C.B.,  in  a  railway  case  ^(Exch.,  Dec,  1871).  Three  physicians  were 
examined  and  gave  their  opinions  on  the  degree  of  injury  sustained.  An 
eminent  surgeon,  who  had  not  been  consulted  in  the  case,  was  required 
under  the  judge's  order  to  draw  up  a  special  report  from  the  facts  proved 
in  evidence.  This  report  was  given  in  evidence,  and  confirmed  the  state- 
ments of  the  witnesses  for  the  plaintilf  ;  a  verdict  was  given  accordingly. 
Such  a  principle  should  be  extended  to  all  cases  involving  criminal  charges 
and  requiring  medical  or  scientific  evidence  for  their  elucidation. 

Medical  Counsel. — Some  barristers,  who  feel  themselves  unable  to  dis- 
cuss the  medical  bearings  of  a  question,  are  in  the  habit  of  employing 
medical  men  to  instruct  them  on  the  best  mode  of  endeavouring  to  cross- 
examine  medical  witnesses,  so  as  if  possible  to  j)lace  the  case  in  another 
light  before  a  jury.  It  is  obvious  that  even  if  interference  were  prudent 
under  the  present  system  of  summoning  medical  witnesses,  the  law  could 
not  interfere  to  check  a  practice  which  is  certainly  liable  to  lead  to  evil 
results ;  for  the  parties  who  give  the  suggestions  which  may  suit  the 
purpose  of  an  advocate  do  not  always  act  as  witnesses,  and  therefore 
cannot  have  their  own  means  of  knowledge  or  sources  of  experience  fairly 
tested,  while  the  selected  medical  facts  or  opinions  which  they  may  com- 
municate to  the  advocate  may  have  the  effect  of  confusing  the  minds  of 
the  jury.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  result  must  depend  on  the 
acumen  and  medical  knowledge  possessed  by  the  judge  who  tries  the  case. 

The  question  has  been  frequently  asked.  May  not  a  medical  witness 
honestly  take  up  the  defence  of  a  prisoner  ?  Is  it  always  certain  that 
the  case  for  the  prosecution  is  indisputably  correct  ?  The  latter  question 
admits  of  a  simple  answer,  which  will  show  the  course  that  may  be  fairly 
pursued.  The  evidence  for  a  prosecution  may  involve  a  serious  medical 
error,  as  well  as  the  evidence  for  a  defence.  Assuming,  from  his  know- 
ledge of  the  ascertained  facts  of  the  case,  a  witness  believes  bond  fide  that 
the  medical  opinions  for  the  prosecution  are  incorrect  or  contrary  to  his 
own  experience,  he  has  a  right  to  interfere  and  point  out  what  he  con- 
siders to  be  an  error  of  fact  or  opinion.  "What  he  has  to  state,  however, 
in  this  behalf  should  be  publicly  stated  on  oath,  so  that  bis  experience, 
motives,  and  honesty  of  purpose  may  be  fairly  and  openly  tested  by  a 
cross-examination.  He  should  remember  that  his  interposition  is  only- 
justifiable  in  the  interests  of  justice  as  well  as  of  the  public,  and  not  simply 
in  the  personal  interest  of  the  accused.  If  he  is  retained  and  paid  by  the 
prisoner's  legal  advisers  to  defend  the  prisoner's  interest,  wholly  irrespec- 
tive of  the  public  interests,  he  is  simply  a  medical  counsel  or  advocate. 
It  is  this  kind  of  interference,  on  the  part  of  some  medical  and  scientific 
witnesses,  which  has  laid  the  whole  profession  under  a  general  censure. 
When,  as  in  certain  criminal  trials,  men  thus  hire  themselves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  a  defence,  i.e.  to  rescue  an  accused  person  from  the  penalty  due  to 
a  crime  which  there  may  be  strong  reason  to  believe  he  has  committed, 
they  may  justly  be  called,  in  the  language  of  a  great  lawyer,  traflBckers 
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in  evidence.  In  one  inipovtaiii.  case  (Heg.  v.  TawcU,  Aylesbury  Ass., 
1845),  a  woman  ditd  from  the  ott'octs  of  prussic  acid,  and  a  fatal  quantity 
of  that  poison,  amounting  to  one  grain,  was  clearly  discovered  in  the 
stomach  of  deceased  by  an  experienced  chemist.  As,  from  the  moi-al  and 
cii'cumstantial  evidence,  the  guilt  of  the  man  could  scarcely  be  disputed, 
an  attempt  was  made  to  destroy  the  effect  of  the  chemical  evidence,  and 
to  impose  on  the  common  sense  of  the  jury,  by  the  statement  that  the 
deceased  had  eaten  some  apj^les,  that  the  pips  of  apples  contained  the 
principles  for  producing  prussic  acid  in  the  human  stomach,  and  that 
the  poison  found  in  this  case  had  resulted  -wholly  or  in  part  from  the 
npple-pips.  This  monstrous  chemical  proposition  met  with  no  acceptance 
from  the  jviry  ;  they  preferred  the  doctrines  of  common  sense  to  this 
pseudo-scientitic  theory.  The  interference  in  this  case  for  the  defence, 
could  not  have  been  based  on  any  bond- fide  belief  that  the  chemical  evi- 
dence for  the  prosecution,  on  which  the  conviction  of  the  prisoner  chiefly 
turned,  was  untrustworthy. 

In  cases  in  which  medical  men  stimmoned  as  witnesses  lend  themselves 
as  advocates  to  the  party  consulting  them,  for  the  purpose  of  weakening 
or  overthrowing  the  scientific  evidence  on  the  other  side,  in  spite  of  its 
consistency  and  accordance  with  sound  medical  doctrines,  they  lose  sight 
of  their  true  position,  and  justly  expose  themselves  to  severe  censui'e. 
If,  on  hearing  the  evidence  to  facts  on  the  side  of  the  party  consulting 
them,  they  find  the  complexion  of  the  case  altered,  and  that  they  cannot 
support  it  as  they  believed  they  -were  in  a  position  to  do,  it  is  their  duty 
to  themselves  and  their  profession  as  well  as  to  the  public  interests — 
Avhich  are  always  superior  to  private  interests — to  withdraw  from  the 
case.  No  man  should  ever  appear  to  support  that  which  he  does  not 
believe  to  be  true. 

In  civil  cases  it  is  not  always  easy  to  say,  until  the  evidence  has  heen 
heard  in  court,  whether  scientific  opinions  should  be  in  favour  of  plaintiff 
or  defendant;  and  herein  lies  the  great  advantage  arising  from  the 
opinions  of  scientific  experts  employed  as  assessors.  There  may  be  on 
each  side  a  portion  of  truth  which  will  meet  with  its  medical  supporters, 
A\-ithout  any  imputation  upon  their  motives,  any  more  than  upon  the 
motives  of  the  members  of  a  special  jury,  who,  in  spite  of  perfect  absence 
of  bias,  cannot  always  agree.  Nevertheless  there  are  some  plain  matters 
of  fact  in  which  it  is  discreditable  to  the  profession  to  find  disagreement. 
If  medical  science  is  of  any  value  for  the  guidance  of  a  country,  it  should 
be  able  to  determine  whether  a  man  is  or  is  not  labouring  under  paralysis 
as  the  result  of  accidental  injury.  In  the  following  case  (Shenoin  v. 
N.  E.  By.  Co.,  Leeds  Lent  Ass.,  1872)  an  equal  number  of  medical  witnesses 
supported  opposite  views.  In  this  case  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for 
personal  injuries.  He  was  described  as  a  strong  healthy  man  up  to  the 
time  of  the  accident.  The  negligence  was  admitted,  and  the  plaintiff  was 
examined  by  three  medical  gentlemen  on  each  side.  The  three  witnesses 
for  the  plaintiff  stated  that  he  had  paralysis  of  the  legs,  which  was  extend- 
incr  upwards,  and  was  of  a  permanent  character,  so  that  he  would  not  be 
able  to  walk  again.  The  three  medical  gentlemen  called  on  the  part  of 
the  defendants  deposed  that  the  plaintiff  was  not  suffering  from  paralysis 
at  all.    The  jury  found  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff.  ...    v  ^. 

Actions  for  compensation  in  raihvay  accidents  have  brought  to  light 
some  practices  among  certain  members  of  the  profession  which  have 
repeatedly  called  forth  the  censui-e  of  the  Bench.  These  persons  have 
allowed  themselves  to  be  retained  by  the  company  as  surgeons  to  attend 
on  those  who  have  suffered  injury;  they  have  then  been  employed  to 
su^rcrest  tcrms  for  compensation,  so  as  to  avoid  litigation,  and  it  possible 
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to  keep  the  case  out  of  court.  So  far  no  public  injury  may  possibly 
accrue,  although  the  linancial  part  of  the  transaction  is  m  the  province  of 
an  attorney,  and  not  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  when  the  case  comes  to  trial,  the 
matter  assumes  an  entirely  different  aspect.  The  medical  attendant  of 
the  company,  who  has  seen  the  injured  plaintiff,  but  m  the  interest  of 
the  company,  and  can  probably  give  the  best  evidence  of  the  injuries 
which  he  has  sustained,  is  so  situated,  that  anything  which  he  may  say 
will  necessarily  have  the  taint  of  bias  and  self-interest.  Medical  men 
iiave  thus  been  strongly  condemned  by  judges  for  degrading  their  pro- 
fession by  lending  themselves  as  money  agents  for  the  defendants.  A 
case  of  this  kind  (Lee  v.  Yorks.  Bail.  Coni'pany)  led  to  some  severe  but 
just  remarks  on  this  medical  trafficking  in  accidents  in  the  Court  of 
Malins,  V.C.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  II.  p.  733). 

Other  practices,  too,  of  a  more  remarkable  nature  have  come  to  light. 
In  a  reported  trial  of  this  kind,  which  took  place  during  the  Summer 
Assizes  of  1865,  there  was  a  conflict  of  medical  evidence  respecting  the 
condition  of  the  plaintiff,  the  witnesses  on  one  side  taking  the  view  that 
he  had  sustained  serious  injury,  and  those  on  the  other  that  he  was  either 
shamming  or  greatly  exaggerating  his  symptoms.  One  medical  Avitness, 
who  adopted  the  shamming  theory,  and  who  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
company,  had  attended  the  plaintiff  and  prescribed  for  him,  as  an  experi- 
ment, syrup  and  water,  under  which  it  was  stated  he  improved.  This 
satisfied  him  that  the  man  was  shamming.  It  appeared,  however,  in  cross- 
examination,  that  although  the  Avitness  was  paid  for  his  services  by  the 
company,  he  knew  that  the  plaintiff  believed  at  this  time  that  he  was 
acting  as  his  own  medical  attendant.  This  mode  of  getting  up  scientific 
evidence  for  the  company  was  justly  and  severely  condemned  by  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case.  A  medical  man's  own  judgment  should  suffice 
to  prevent  him  from  falling  into  errors  like  these  ;  he  thereby  not  only 
damages  himself,  but  the  profession  of  which  he  is  a  member.  Men 
who  adopt  these  practices  should  know  that  they  arc  not  in  a  position 
to  give  unbiassed  evidence,  and  therefore  should  decline  to  appear  as 
witnesses. 

Medical  counsel  and  medical  witnesses  are  differently  placed  in  relation 
to  a  case  under  investigation.  While  he  who  acts  solely  as  medical  counsel 
may  have  undue  weight  given  to  his  suggestions,  in  their  being  put  boldly 
forward  by  the  barrister  on  his  side,  in  forcible  and  impressive  lan- 
jguage,  as  ascertained  medical  truths,  he  entirely  escapes  that  searching 
examination  into  his  competency  which  is  infallibly  the  lot  of  a  medical 
witness  ;  and  again,  while  the  latter  is  bound  by  his  oath,  without  reference 
to  the  prosecution  or  defence,  to  state  the  whole  truth,  the  foi^mer  is  only 
obliged  to  give  so  much  of  the  truth  as  may  suit  the  case  of  the  party  for 
whom  he  appears.  In  short,  like  a  barrister,  he  may  be  not  an  advocate  of 
any  abstract  principle  of  justice,  but  of  the  cause  of  his  client.  How  far  a 
medical  man  has  a  moral  right  to  make  use  of  his  professional  knowledge 
in  order  to  embarrass  the  testimony  of  those  of  his  professional  brethren 
who  are  compelled  by  law  to  appear  and  give  evidence  to  the  best  of  their 
ability,  is  an  ethical  question  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  consider;  but 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  that  while  in  some  instances  the  practice  may  work 
well,  by  preventing  convictions  from  taking  place  upon  erroneous  opinions, 
it  is  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the  worst  purposes.  An  unscrupulous  man, 
who  chose  to  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted  with  scientific  subjects, 
might  in  this  way  so  pervert  the  medical  facts  of  a  case,  and  lead  to  the 
confusion  of  witnesses  who  are  not  able  to  cope  with  him,  as  to  procure  an 
acquittal  in  face  of  the  most  convincing  proofs  of  guilt.  The  remedy  for 
this  evil  is  in  some  measure  with  the  medical  witness  himself.   By  having 
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his  mind  fully  prepared  on  the  subject  before  entering  the  witness-box,  he 
will  have  no  occasion  to  fear  an  encounter  with  members  of  his  own  pro- 
fession, thus  working  against  him.  A  plain  statement  of  the  whole  truth, 
with  the  fact  that  he  shows  by  his  evidence  that  he  has  no  end  to  serve, 
but  the  public  good,  will  enable  him  to  put  down  the  sophistry,  medical 
or  legal,  that  may  be  thus  arrayed  against  him. 

It  has  been  stated  that  no  man  acting  as  medical  counsel  or  adviser- 
should  on  any  occasion  be  allowed  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  witness. 
Undoubtedly  a  man  who  takes  up  a  case  with  a  view  of  dressing  up 
the  facts  for  one  side  only,  and  collecting  evidence  for  defeating  by  mystifi- 
cation the  case  on  the  other  side,  is  not  in  a  position  to  act  as  a  witness 
with  any  credit  to  himself,  to  his  profession,  or  to  those  who  summon  him. 
His  object  is  neither  truth  nor  an  appi'oach  to  it,  but  rather  the  gaining  of 
a  victory  per  fas  aut  nefas.  There  is  no  law  by  which  such  persons  can  be 
prevented  from  acting  as  witnesses  ;  but,  as  a  rule,  their  evidence  is  either 
rejected  or  received  with  great  distrust.  In  some  cases  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  such  persons  would  be  a  benefit,  since  it  might  have  the  effect  of 
showing  that  many  of  the  questions  which  they  had  suggested  in  the 
case  were  based  upon  erroneous  views,  on  ignorance  of  the  facts,  or  on 
actual  want  of  experience.  A  medical  witness  may,  however,  without 
any  imputation  upon  his  bona  fides,  explain  medical  points  to  counsel,  and 
correct  him  on  medical  subjects  when  wrong  in  his  views  or  statements. 

Conflicting  Medical  Testimony. — The  conflict  of  opinion  among  medical 
witnesses  and  medical  experts  is  a  favourite  theme  of  comment  with  a 
portion  of  the  public.  The  reader  will  find  some  remarks  on  this  subject 
in  reference  to  Commissions  of  Lunacy.  There  is  little  to  add  to  them, 
for  similar  remarks  apply  to  all  medico-legal  cases  which  come  before  a 
court  of  law..  That  men  should  be  found  who  can  traffic  in  evidence  is 
certainly  a  misfortune  for  the  profession  to  which  they  belong,  but 
differences  of  opinion  on  the  same  state  of  facts  may  fairly  exist  in  the 
medical  as  well  as  in  any  other  profession.  If  such  differences  come 
more  before  the  public  on  medical  or  scientific  questions,  it  arises  from 
the  fact  that  the  cases  demanding  such  evidence  are  far  more  numerous 
than  those  which  affect  the  two  other  learned  professions.  In  suits  which 
involve  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  clergy,  there  is  seldom  agreement 
among  those  who  have  to  decide  upon  them  as  ecclesiastical  authorities. 
So  among  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  in  the  administration  of 
justice  generally,  while  barristers  notoriously  differ  and  give  conflicting 
written  opinions  upon  the  same  state  of  facts,  special  jurors,  consisting 
of  highly  educated  men,  are  unable  to  agree  in  opinion,  and  are  often 
discharged  without  a  verdict,  to  the  great  injury  of  litigants.  If  in  an 
important  patent  case,  after  a  series  of  appeals,  judges  themselves  differ 
toto  ccelo  in  the  construction  of  the  law,  and  are  obliged  to  read  conflicting 
written  judgments  seriatim,  it  may  be  surely  permitted  to  scientific  men 
also  to  differ  conscientiously  from  each  other  without  any  imputation  of 
interested  motives.  The  fact  that  the  venal  evidence  of  '  hired  '  experts 
or  witnesses  occasionally  finds  its  way  into  a  case,  does  not  justify  the 
sweeping  denunciation  of  medical  or  scientific  witnesses  as  a  body.  As 
Stephen,  J.,  remarks  of  the  law,  so  it  may  be  said  of  medicine— no  system 
of  rules  can  fully  embody  that  line  of  conduct  by  the  observance  ot  which 
those  who  exercise  a  noble  profession  with  honour  and  credit  are  dis- 
tinguished from  those  who  disgrace  it.  It  is  purely  a  matter  ot  sentiment 
and  good  feeling;  and  it  is  truly  a  sad  day  for  science,  as  one  judge 
remarked,  when  the  conflict  of  opinion  may  be  traced  to  the  ignoble 
motives  of  a  desire  of  gain  or  of  notoriety,  or  of  anything  but  a  desire  tor 
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truth.  From  these  remarks,  a  medical  witness  will  learn  not  only  what 
he  ought  to  do,  but  what  he  ought  not  to  do,  in  taking  up  the  defence  of 
a  person  who  is  charged  with  crime. 

Fees— The  following  information  as  to  fees  payable  to  medical 
witnesses  may  be  useful  to  the  medical  practitioner :— 

In  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature,  andm  the  Court  of  Appeal,  i^.  is. 
a  day,  if  resident  in  the  city  where  the  case  is  tried  ;  and  21.  2s.  to  SI.  3s.  a 
day,  if  resident  at  a  distance  from  the  place  of  trial,  inclusive  of  all  except 
travelling  expenses.  For  travelling  expenses  a  sum  not  exceeding  dd.  per 
mile  each  way  if  there  be  a  railway,  and  6d.  per  mile  each  way  if  there  be 
no  railway.  It  is  customary  to  pay  return  first-class,  or  sometinies  second- 
class,  railway  fare  only.  In  the  Divorce  Court,  11.  Is.  a  day,  if  resident 
within  five  miles  of  the  General  Post  Office.  Higher  charges  are  allowed 
for  experts,  but  not  exceeding  5s.  a  day,  including  all  except  travelling 
expenses.  Sundays  are  never  counted.  In  the  County  Court  10s.  to  11.  Is. 
a  day  is  allowed.  At  Assizes,  medical  men  attending  to  give  professional 
evidence  are  allowed  11.  Is.  a  day,  2s.  for  every  night  they  are  away  from 
home,  and  second-class  travelling  expenses  by  rail,  or  a  sum  not  exceeding 
3d.  a  mile  each  way  when  there  is  no  railway. 

Every  registered  medical  practitioner  is  entitled,  if  formally  summoned, 
to  a  fee  of  11.  Is.  for  attending  to  give  evidence  at  a  coroner's  inquest 
where  no  post-mortem  examination  is  ordered,  and  to  an  additional  fee 
of  IZ.  Is. — 21.  2s.  in  all — when  an  examination  is  ordered.  The  fee  for  a 
post-mortem  examination  will  not  be  paid  if  the  examination  has  not  been 
ordered  in  writing.  These  fees  are  to  be  paid  by  the  coroner  immediately 
after  the  close  of  the  inquest.  There  is  no  provision  for  a  second  attendance 
at  an  adjourned  inquest,  nor  for  mBking  a.  second  post-mortem  examination. 

But  where  an  inquest  is  held  on  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  died 
in  a  lunatic  asylum,  hospital,  or  infirmary,  supported  by  endowments  or 
by  voluntary  subscriptions,  the  medical  officer  of  such  institution  is  not 
entitled  to  fee  or  remuneration. 

No  unregistered  medical  practitioner,  whatever  his  diplomas  may  be, 
can  claim  fees  for  giving  medical  evidence.  In  all  cases  where  attendance 
is  required  in  a  civil  court  to  give  expert  evidence,  a  special  agreement 
should  be  made  in  writing,  binding  the  solicitor  who  requires  the  atten- 
dance to  himself  pay  the  fees,  as  these  are  only  recoverable  from  principals, 
unless  there  is  a  special  agreement  to  the  contrary. 
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QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE  DEAD  DODY — SIGNS  OF  DEATH — CESSATION  OJ 
RESPIRATION  AND    CIRCULATION — APPARENT  DEATH — TRANCE — COLDNESS  (.W 

THE    J50DY  POST-TMOKTEM  HEAT  RIGOR  MORTIS  OR  CADAVERIC  RIGIDITY  

CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH  INFLUENCE  ITS  COMMENCEMENT  AND  Dl.'RATION- — 
OTHER  INDICATIONS  OF  DEATH. 

Among  the  subjects  which  sometimes  claim  the  attention  of  a  medical 
jurist,  in  reference  to  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead,  are  the  conditions 
known  as  real  and  apparent  death,  the  proofs  of  death,  and  the  priority  of 
death.  A  knowledge  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the  dead  body  at 
a  recent,  as  well  as  at  a  remote  period,  may  be  usefully  applied  to  the 
determination  either  of  the  reality  of  death,  a  problem  seldom  involving 
difl&culty,  or  of  the  period  at  which  death  took  place,  a  question  of  con- 
siderable importance,  and  upon  which  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused 
person  may  frequently  depend.  Medical  jurists  have  enumerated  certain 
external  signs  or  indications  of  death.  It  will  be  necessary  to  consider  these 
in  the  order  in  which  they  commonly  present  themselves  to  the  observer. 

1.  Cessation  of  Circulation  and  Respiration. — The  cessation  of  these 
two  important  functions  is  regarded  as  in  itself  sufficient  to  determine 
the  reality  of  death.  But  persons  have  been  resuscitated  from  a  state  of 
asphyxia  ;  and  others,  again,  have  recovered  from  a  state  of  lethargy  or 
catalepsy,  when,  to  all  appearance,  the  respiratory  and  circulating  pro- 
cesses had  been  completely  arrested.  Life  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
temporary  apparent  suspension  of  these  two  important  functions;  but,  in 
making  this  admission,  it  is  undeniable  that  the  processes  must  be  speedily 
re-established,  or  death  will  assuredly  follow.  One  remarkable  case  illus- 
trative of  the  maintenance  of  life  under  a  partial  suspension  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  and  lungs,  is  recorded  by  Cheyne.  It  is  that  of  Colonel 
Townshend,  who  appears  to  have  possessed  the  power  of  voluntarily 
dying  : — i.e.,  of  so  suspending  the  heart's  action,  that  no  pulsation  could 
be  felt.  After  lying  in  this  state  of  lifelessness  for  a  short  period,  active 
life  became  slowly  re-established,  but  without  any  volition  or  consciousness 
on  his  part.  The  longest  period  during  which  he  remained  in  this  inani- 
mate state,  was  about  half  an  hour.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
heart's  action  was  not  entirely  suspended  during  the  whole  of  this  time, 
but  that  respiration  and  circulation  were  feebly  continued  at  intervals  ;  so 
slightly  as  to  be  imperceptible  to  the  examiners,  or  to  be  indicated  by  a 
pulsation  of  the  radialartery.  The  stethoscope  had  not  been  then  invented, 
and  the  method  of  detecting  the  sounds  of  the  heart  by  auscultation  was 
unknown.  A  hybernating  animal  would  appear  to  be  dead  under  similar 
circumstances,  but  it  is  known  that  circulation  and  respiration  still  con- 
tinue in  a  sufficient  degree  to  maintain  life.  Bouchut  has  proved  that 
during  hybernation,  an  animal  is  simply  in  a  state  of  apparent  death. 
The  vital  functions  are  not  arrested,  but  are  reduced  to  their  lowest  ebb. 
Thus  he  found,  in  his  experiments  on  the  marmot,  or  mountain  rat,  that 
when  the  animal  was  in  an  active  state,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  were 
00  •  while  in  the  torpid  state  they  were  reduced  to  8  or  10  in  a  niinute. 
('  Ann  d'Hyo-.,'  1848,  2,  OG.)    In  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend.  it  is 
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obvious  that  the  action  of  the  heart  may  have  continued,  although  the 
pulse  at  the  wrist  and  other  parts  of  the  body  failed  to  indicate  it.  It 
appears  that  the  Colonel  really  died  nine  hours  after  the  performance  of 
the  experiment  above  mentioned.  His  body  was  carefully  examined  but 
nothincr  could  be  detected  to  account  for  the  extraordinary  power  which 
he  possessed  over  the  action  of  the  heart.  This  case,  which  rests  upon 
good  authority,  must  be  regarded  as  altogether  exceptional.  _  It  may,  how- 
ever, serve  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  possible  survivorship  of  persons, 
who'have  been  exposed  to  death  by  drowning,  and  whose  bodies  may  have 
been  immersed  in  water  for  an  unusual  period  of  time.  Ogston  has  given 
details  of  other  well-authenticated  cases  of  apparent  voluntary  death,  similar 
*to  that  of  Colonel  Townshend.    ('  Lect.  on  Med.  Jur.,'  pp.  364,  368.) 

In  some  works  on  the  subjects  of  apparent  death  and  asphyxia,  cases 
are  recorded  which  are  intended  to  show  that  respiration  and  circulation 
may  be  suspended  for  many  hours,  and  yet  the  person  be  living.  It  is 
impossible  to  place  any  credit  on  narratives  of  this  description,  which 
generally  rest  upon  hearsay  or  conjectural  evidence.  To  suppose  that 
the  two  important  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  can  be  wholly 
suspended  for  even  an  hour,  in  a  human  being,  without  destroying  life, 
is  to  set  at  defiance  all  physiological  experience.  Admitting  the  possi- 
bility of  such  a  case  occurring,  it  would  require  the  best  and  most  un- 
equivocal evidence  to  support  it.  The  phenomena  of  hybernation  in  many 
animals  can  have  no  reference  to  this  condition :  for  in  these,  a  purpose 
is  answered  by  the  feeble  state  of  existence  into  which  they  are  thrown. 
While  it  is  natural  for  such  animals  to  remain  torpid  during  the  winter 
season,  or  to  exist  under  a  feeble  exercise  of  the  functions  of  respiration 
and  circulation,  it  would  be  an  unnatural  condition  for  a  human  being, 
and  inconsistent  with  the  maintenance  of  life. 

There  are  some  forms  of  disease  affecting  the  nervous  system,  as,  for 
example,  hysterical  tetanus,  coma,  and  catalepsy,  the  systems  of  which 
are  occasionally  such,  as  closely  to  simulate  death.  Respiration  and  cir- 
culation appear  either  to  cease  entirely,  or  to  be  carried  on  so  feebly,  that, 
to  uninformed  observers,  the  persons  affected  may  seem  to  be  really  dead. 
Catalepsy,  or,  as  it  is  vulgarly  called,  trance,  in  which  the  person  lies  in 
an  unconscious  state,  may  thus  assume  the  appearance  of  death  ;  but  the 
warmth  of  the  body  is  retained,  the  limbs  are  flexible,  and  the  heart  and 
lungs  continue  to  act,  although  less  vigorously  than  natural.  (For  a 
remarkable  case  of  this  kind,  see  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  II.  p.  495.) 
Cases  of  prolonged  and  profound  sleep  of  a  natural  kind,  which  have  also 
been  described  as  cases  of  trance,  cannot  be  mistaken  for  death.  Cousins 
met  with  an  instance  which  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of  others.  A  man 
of  healthy  habits,  forty-three  years  of  age,  was  at  intervals  subject  to 
attacks  of  long  and  persistent  sleep.  He  would  retire  to  bed  at  his  usual 
hour,  and,  without  any  warning  symptoms,  suddenly  and  almost  imme- 
diately fall  into  a  profound  sleep,  from  which  all  the  usual  means  would 
fail  to  arouse  him.  In  this  state,  his  face  and  ears  were  pale  ;  the  skin 
was  pale  and  generally  warm,  but  his  feet  were  cold  and  livid,  and  the 
limbs  quite  relaxed.  His  pulse  was  soft,  slow,  and  feeble  ;  his  respira- 
tions almost  imperceptibk,  amounting  to  about  eight  or  nine  in  a  minute. 
He  appeared  like  a  person  in  a  refreshing,  tranquil  slumber.  There  was 
no  stertor  or  snoring.  The  longest  period  he  ever  passed  in  profound 
sleep,  was  five  days  and  five  nights.  He  frequently  slept  three  days  and 
occasionally  four  days  without  waking,  but  his  avei-age  period  was  two 
days.  His  secretions  were  suppressed,  and  no  food  was  required.  He 
commonly  awoke  suddenly,  and  had  no  consciousness  of  the  lapse  of  time, 
and  retained  a  good  remembrance  of  the  last  occurrences  before  he  fell 
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into  this  state.  He  had  no  dreams.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863,  I, 
p.  396.) 

A  married  woman,  thirty-six  years  of  age,  became  subject  to  attacks 
of  prolonged  sleep  or  trances,  lasting  from  two  to  seven  days,  but  usually 
about  five  days.  They  occurred  suddenly,  without  warning,  sometimes 
during  the  night,  and  sometimes  during  the  day.  After  twenty-foav 
hours  she  was  half  roused,  and  her  lips  moistened  with  liquids  which  she 
swallowed  insensibly,  again  falling  asleep  immediately  afterwards.  These 
trances  generally  occuri-ed  at  intervals  of  from  two  to  twenty  days,  during 
which  time  she  had  no  regular  sleep,  or,  if  any,  it  was  short  and  disturbed. 
The  evacuations  were  suspended  during  this  state.  It  was  found  im- 
possible to  rouse  her ;  but  she  awoke  spontaneously,  feeling  much  fatigued 
and  not  refreshed  by  this  unnatural  sleep.  When  an  eyelid  was  lifted, 
the  eye  was  found  to  be  fixed  upwards ;  light  did  not  cause  her  pupils  to 
contract.  The  respiration,  circulation,  and  temperature  of  the  body  were 
in  their  original  state,  during  and  after  these  trances.  ('  Gaz.  Med.,' Jan., 
1845  ;  and  '  Edin.  Month.  Jour.,'  Ap.,  1845,  p.  307.) 

It  has  been  demonstrated  by  Durham  that  in  ordinary  sleep  there 
is  a  withdrawal  of  a  due  supply  of  blood  from  the  capillary  vessels  of  the 
brain.  The  remarkable  fact  is,  that  the  proper  supply  of  this  fluid  to  the 
brain  should  be  so  long  withdrawn  or  suspended,  without  producing 
serious  injury  to  the  nervous  system.  This  condition  appears  to  be  a 
kind  of  human  hybernation.  It  could  not  be  mistaken  for  death,  even  by 
the  most  ignorant  observer,  considering  that  respiration  and  circulation 
are  still  carried  on,  and  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  retained. 

Certain  tests  have  been  proposed  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 
whether  these  processes  have  ceased  or  not.  It  is  unnecessary  to  allude  to 
them,  because  they  appear  to  be  wholly  inadequate  to  the  purpose  intended ; 
but  in  the  absence  of  all  appearance  of  movement  in  the  chest  and  abdo- 
men, a  medical  man  may  readily  satisfy  himself  of  the  fact  of  respiration 
and  circulation  continuing  or  not,  by  the  occasional  application  of  a  ste- 
thoscope, or  of  the  ear  itself,  to  different  parts  of  the  chest— especially  to 
tbe  region  of  the  heart.  The  auscultatory  test,  applied  at  intervals  during 
half  an  hour,  cannot  fail  to  lead  to  a  satisfactory  conclusion.  This  test, 
first  proposed  by  Bouchut,  and  rewarded  by  the  French  Academy  with 
a  prize,  as  being  the  most  certain  method  of  proving  death  before  putrefac- 
tion, has  been  objected  to  by  Dowler,— 1,  because  the  heart  itself  niay, 
like  other  muscles,  be  in  a  state  of  apparent,  and  not  real  death  ;  and  2, 
because  the  pulsations  and  sounds  of  this  organ  may  not  always  be  appre- 
ciable to  the  ear,  even  when  aided  by  the  stethoscope.  In  support  ot 
these  objections,  it  is  stated  that  Brachet  has  repeatedly  restored  the 
vitality  of  new-born  children,  in  whom  no  pulsation  whatever  could  be 
discovered  for  a  period  of  fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  birth.  In  one 
instance  a  child  was  revived,  after  tioenty  minutes  of  apparent  death,  by 
insufflation  of  the  lungs,  although  during  that  time  no  pulsation  could  be 
heard  or  felt.  Another  case  was  that  of  a  man,  set.  thirty-three,  whose 
heart  presented  no  contraction  that  could  be  detected  during  at  least 
eight  minutes,  although  the  ear  was  applied  again  and  again.  Iive7ity 
minutes  after  the  suspension  of  its  action,  a  slight  contraction  was  per- 
ceived in  the  heart,  its  pulsations  then  became  regular,  and  the  patient 
opened  his  eyes.  ('  Philadel.  Med.  Exam.,'  Oct.,  1850,  p.  599.)  io  these 
may  be  added  the  case  of  Colonel  Townshend,  which  carries  the  supposeO 
period  of  the  entire  suspension  of  the  heart's  action  ^".''""IV: 
Such  cases  however  do  not  show  that  a  person  can  live  while  the  hearts 
action  is  thus  continuously  suspended,  but  that  the  means  employed  tor 
testing  the  state  of  this  organ  have  been  insufficient. 
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In  awarding  the  Manni  prize,  founded  for  the  discovery  of  a  certain 
sWn  of  death,  the  French  Commissioners,  Duneril,  Andral,  Magendie, 
S?rres  and  Raver,  very  properly  dwelt  upon  the  state  of  the  heart  as  fur- 
nishing the  most  unequivocal  proof  of  death  before  the  occurrence  of 
cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction.  Bouchut,  to  whom  the  prize  was 
awarded  in  1846,  found,  in  an  extensive  series  of  researches  experimentally 
confirmed  by  the  Commissioners  themselves,  that  in  all  cases  of  apparent 
death,  whether  arising  from  asphyxia  or  syncope,  there  is  one  common 
character  by  which  they  may  be  distinguisbed  from  real  death,  and  that 
is,  a  continuance  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart.  He  established  the  fact, 
that  in  the  most  perfect  state  of  syncope,  attended  with  entire  loss  of 
motion  and  sensation,  as  well  as  cooling  of  the  body,  the  contractions  of 
the  heart  were  not  really  at  any  time  suspended,  but  simply  reduced  m 
force  and  frequency.  In  syncope  from  hgemorrhage,  carried  to  the  fullest 
extent,  and  in  cases  in  which  respiration  was  either  imperceptible  or 
carried  on  at  long  intervals,  the  body  at  the  same  time  having  the  aspect 
of  a  corpse,  he  was  enabled  by  auscultation  to  detect  the  pulsations  of  the 
heart,  and  thus  to  distinguish  apparent  from  real  death.  In  children 
born  in  a  state  of  apparent  death,  and  in  cases  of  asphyxia  from  any  cause, 
in  narcotic  poisoning,  in  hysterical  and  epileptic  coma,  and  in  all  diseases 
which  have  been  stated  to  resemble  apparent  death,  the  living  has  been 
easily  distinguished  from  the  dead  body  by  the  continuance  of  the  heart's 
action — this  was  feeble  and  took  place  at  intervals,  but  it  was  always 
sufficiently  marked  to  enable  a  professional  man  to  distinguish  a  living 
from  a  dead  body. 

It  was  considered  important,  if  possible,  to  define  the  periods  at  which, 
after  the  entire  cessation  of  the  heart's  action,  a  person  might  be  pro- 
nounced dead.  Assuming  that  the  last  audible  expiration  has  been  made,' 
that  the  motions  of  the  chest  have  apparently  ceased,  and  that  no  pulsation 
can  be  felt  in  any  of  the  arteries  of  the  neck  or  limbs,  the  longest  interval 
that  elapsed  between  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  was  about  six  seconds. 
Rayer,  one  of  the  Commissioners,  from  his  own  observations  on  the 
dying,  assigned  as  a  maximum,  an  interval  of  seven  seconds  between  the 
last  pulsations  of  this  organ.  If,  therefore,  no  motion  of  the  heart  is  per- 
ceived during  an  interval  of  five  minutes,  a  period  which  is  fifty  times  as 
great  as  that  which  observation  warrants,  death  may  be  regarded  as 
certain.  With  the  cessation  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  the  usual 
cardiac  sounds  also  cease.  At  the  same  time  their  cessation  furnishes  a 
proof  that  respiration  has  ceased,  and  that  the  functions  of  the  nervous 
system  are  not  merely  suspended,  but  destroyed.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg,,'  1848, 
2,  78.) 

In  reference  to  respiration^  the  alternate  motions  of  the  chest  and 
abdomen,  serve  better  as  a  means  of  diagnosis,  and  are  more  readily 
observed,  than  the  motions  of  the  chest  alone.  In  the  absence  of  a  stetho- 
scope, an  opinion  may  be  formed  from  an  external  view  of  the  body  by 
the  following  arrangement.  An  even  piece  of  looking-glass,  plate  glass, 
or  a  basin  of  water  or  of  mercury,  may  be  placed  upon  the  front  of  the 
chest,  and  the  image  of  some  object  allowed  to  be  reflected  from  the 
window,  or  other  strong  source  of  light.  The  slightest  motion  in  the  re- 
flecting surface  will  be  indicated  by  an  alteration  in  the  image  of  the 
object  reflected.  A  well-informed  practitioner  can,  however,  generally 
determine  the  question  without  resorting  to  experiments  of  this  description. 

The  entire  cessation  of  breathing,  in  the  opinion  of  Brodie,  should  be 
regarded  alone,  as  a  decisive  test  of  the  extinction  of  life.  .  The  move- 
ments of  respiration  cannot  be  overlooked  by  any  person  who  exercises 
due  care,  and  the  heart  never  continues  to  act  for  more  than  four  or  five 
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minutes  after  respiration  has  ceased.  This  organ  has  been  propeil}' 
described  to  be  the  primum  uivewsand  the  uUinmm  moriens,  the  first  to  live 
and  the  last  to  die.  The  proofs  of  its  continued  action,  however,  are  less 
obvious  to  the  unskilled  observer  than  the  movements  of  the  chest ;  hence 
the  visible  cessation  of  these  movements  for  a  period  of  five  minutes 
fumishes  a  certain  proof  that  the  person  is  really  dead.  But  the  skilled 
observer  would  apply  the  test  of  auscultation,  and  before  giving  an 
opinion  would  satisfy  himself  of  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  heart's 
action.  It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  heai't  can  remain  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  state  of  inaction  in  a  human  being,  and  then  spontaneously 
recover  its  activity. 

2.  Coldness  of  the  Body. — One  of  the  most  sti'iking  characteristics 
of  life,  is  the  power  which  the  body  has  of  retaining  a  temperature  fai- 
above  that  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is  ordinarily  placed.  Notwithstand- 
ing that  the  body  is  constantly  subjected  to  the  same  laws  of  cooling  as 
all  other  heated  solids,  i.e.  by  radiation,  conduction,  and  convection,  the 
supply  of  heat  internally,  is  so  constant  and  unifoi'm,  as  to  counterbalance 
exactly  the  loss  which  is  experienced.  Most  physiologists  consider  that 
animal  heat  depends  entirely  on  the  chemical  changes  produced  by  respira- 
tion. When,  therefore,  life  is  extinguished,  the  body  will  gradually  lose 
the  heat  which  it  possessed  at  the  moment  of  death,  just  like  so  much 
inert  organic  matter  artificially  raised  to  the  same  temperature. 

The  normal  temperature  of  the  interior  of  the  body  in  health  is  about 
98*4°  F.  It  is  liable  to  be  increased  in  some  diseases  and  to  be  diminished 
in  others.  In  one  case  of  typhoid  fever,  Piorry  states  that  he  found  the 
blood  to  have  a  temperature  of  113"  F. ;  and  the  temperature  of  the  uterus 
during  parturition  is  said  to  have  been  found  still  higher.  In  strychnine 
poisoning  it  is  very  high. 

The  time  usually  assigned  for  the  cooling  of  the  dead  human  body  to 
the  temperature  of  the  air  is  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours,  but  it 
varies  according  to  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  the 
mode  of  death,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  has  been  placed. 
From  Jan.  to  June,  1863,  Dr.  Wilks  and  the  author  collected  observations 
on  the  cooling  of  the  dead  body  in  one  hundred  cases,  at  Gay's  Hospital. 
The  age,  the  cause  of  death,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  bodies 
were  exposed,  were  at  the  same  time  noted.  The  reader  will  find  the 
det-iils  of  these  cases  in  a  table  published  in  the  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.. 
1863,  p.  184.  A  summary  of  the  observations  of  temperature  recorded 
in  this  table  leads  to  the  following  conclusions.  If  the  periods  of  time  be 
divided,  first,  into  those  which  are  included  between  two  and  three  hours  ; 
secondly,  between  four  and  five  hours ;  thirdly,  between  six  and  eight 
hours  ;  and  fourthly,  twelve  hours,  including  one  or  two  cases  extending 
to  fourteen  hours,  the  results  were  as  follows : — 


'  ■              —    ■  T" 

First  period, 
3  to  3  liours. 

Second  period, 
4  to  (i  hours. 

Third  period, 
(j  to  8  liours. 

Fourth  period, 
12  hours. 

Number  of  observations  . 

76 

49 

29 

35 

Maximum  temperature  of  the 
body  .... 

Minimum  temperature  of  the 
body  .... 

Average  temperature  . 

94®  F. 

00°  „ 
77°  „ 

8G^  F. 

(32° 
74°  „ 

80°  F. 

60°  „ 
70°  „ 

79°  F. 

56°  „ 
69°  „ 

SIGNS  OF  DEATH.     COLDNESS  OF  THE  BODY. 
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The  tempeiuturo  was  tested  by  simply  placing  the  exposed  bulb  of  a 
thermometer  on  the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  It  should  be  renaarked,  how- 
over,  that  as  the  observations  could  not  be  commenced  until  the  bodies 
were  brought  to  the  dead-house,  and  a  variable  interval  elapsed,  during 
which  they  remained  in  the  wards,  these  temperatures  are  lower  thaa 
they  would  be  at  the  respective  periods,  after  death ;  as  the  body  would 
necessarily  cool  to  some  extent  before  the  first  observation  could  be  made. 
They,  nevertheless,  show  that  a  dead  body  cools  slowly  and  progressively, 
and  that  the  trunk  generally  retains  a  well-marked  warmth  for  ten  or 
twelve  hours  after  death. 

It  may  be  accepted  as  a  general  fact  that  the  body  is  not  cooled  to 
approximately  the  temperature  of  the  surrounding  medium,  air,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours.  Some  writers  on  forensic  medicine  assume  that 
the  body  cools  at  the  rate  of  1°  P.  per  hour.  But  the  rate  of  cooling  is 
nearly  proportional  to  the  difference  of  temperature  between  the  body  and 
the  sun-ounding  medium ;  so  that  the  rate  of  cooling  becomes  slower  as  its 
temperature  approximates  to  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Soon  after  death' 
a  body  may  lose  temperature  at  the  rate  of  4°  or  5°  F.  per  hour  ;  and  af  tei*' 
the  lapse  of  twenty  hours  may  not  lose  so  much  as  1°  F.  of  temperature 
per  hour. 

Goodhart  has  made  observations  as  to  the  rate  of  cooling;  also  Burman 
('Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1880,  XXV.,  p.  993)  found  the  average 
rate  of  cooling  to  be  1*6°  F.  per  hour.  Niderkorn's  observations  give  a' 
rather  more  rapid  rate.  (Probably  1°  0.  (  =  1-8°  F.)  may  be  taken  as 
the  average  rate  of  cooling  during  the  first  twelve  hours  after  death. — 
Editor.) 

If  the  circumstances  under  Avhich  a  body  is  exposed  are  favourable  to 
the  loss  of  heat,  it  may  be  found  cold  in  eight  or  nine  hours  after  death. 
In  the  case  of  Millie,  for  the  manslaughter  of  whom  a  man  named  Bolam 
was  tried  and  convicted  some  years  since,  the  body,  although  clothed,  is 
reported  to  have  been  found  cold  about  nine  hours  after  death.  Caspar 
gives  eight  to  twelve  hours  as  the  general  period  of  cooling. 

It  is  customary  to  judge  of  the  degree  of  coldness  by  the  sense  of 
touch  ;  but  the  dead  human  skin  is  a  good  conductor  of  heat,  and  thus  the 
surface  may  appear  cold  to  a  moderately  warm  hand.  The  condition  of 
the  hand  itself  may  lead  to  an  erroneous  impression.  If  the  two  hands  are 
of  different  temperatures,  a  recently  dead  body  may  appear  cold  to  one  and 
warm  to  the  other.  Another  fact  should  also  be  borne  in  mind,  that  in  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  the  viscera  may  retain  a  well-marked  warmth  when 
the  surface  of  the  skin  is  actually  cool  or  cold.  Among  the  cases  observed 
at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1863  {ante,  p.  46),  it  was  remarked  that  in  several  a 
high  temperature  was  retained  by  the  viscera  for  a  long  period  after  death. 
?  j^^gO  mstances  a  thermometer  indicated  in  the  viscera  a  temperature 
of  /b  F.,  m  one  instance  seventeen,  and  in  the  other  eighteen  hours  after 
death— the  temperature  of  the  air  being  comparatively  low  (49°  F.),  and 
the  surface  of  the  body  cool.  In  a  third  instance,  ten  hours  after  death, 
while  the  surface  of  the  abdomen  had  a  temperature  of  65°  F.,  the  interior 
was  8o  F.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Kep.,'  1863,  p.  193.)  In  all  observations  on 
the  tempei-ature  of  the  dead  body,  a  thermometer  should,  if  possible,  be 
employed.  Thi.s  may  be  applied  for  the  exterior,  either  to  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen  or  to  the  armpits  ;  and  for  determining  the  temperature  of  the 
intei-ior,  the  bulb  may  be  introduced  into  the  mouth,  throat,  or  rectum. 

When  death  has  taken  place  suddenly,  from  accident,  apoplexy,  or  acute 
disease,  a  body  has  been  observed  to  retain  its  heat  for  a  long  period.  It 
IS  stated,  by  Xysten,  that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from- 
asphyxia,  by  banging,  or  suffocation,  or  from  the  inhalation  of  carbonic 
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acid  gas,  do  not  cool,  cceteris  paribus,  until  from  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
Lours  after  death  ;  and  that  sometimes  even  three  daysh&ve  elapsed  before 
the  body  has  become  completely  cold.  Too  much  importance  must  not  bo 
attached  to  this  statement,  since  in  some  cases  of  fatal  asphyxia,  the  body 
has  been  observed  to  cool  just  as  rapidly  as  in  death  from  other  causes. 

According  to  Richardson,  a  loss  of  blood,  as  in  cases  of  death  from 
haemorrhage,  whether  the  blood  is  effused  externally  or  internally,  or  even 
temporarily  withdrawn  from  the  heart,  as  in  syncope,  is  a  cause  of  the 
rapid  cooling  of  the  body.  He  states  that  '  the  decline  of  the  tempera- 
ture in  these  cases  is  so  great,  that  the  external  surface  of  the  body  may 
actually  run  down  to  that  of  the  air  without  death.'  ('  Med.  Critic,'  Jan., 
1863,  p.  31.)  The  sudden  cold  of  collapse  observed  on  the  surface  of  a 
living  body,  is  here  confounded  with  the  slow  and  progressive  cooling  of 
a  dead  body.  The  cases  which  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  this  view 
are  exceptional  instances  of  disease,  and  have  no  practical  bearing  on  the 
question  at  issue — namely,  the  cooling  of  the  body  after  the  sudden  death 
of  healthy  persons  from  wounds.  Hence  the  conclusion  drawn  from  them, 
'  if  the  body  is  left  dead  from  direct  and  absolute  loss  of  blood,  cooling  to 
the  tempei^ture  of  the  surrounding  medium  is  completed,  in  regard  to  the 
external  surface,  in  two  hours,'  may  lead  to  a  serious  error,  and  implicate 
an  innocent  person  in  a  charge  of  murder. 

An  opportunity  of  testing  the  accuracy  of  this  statement  presented 
itself  at  Guy's  Hospital  in  Feb.,  1863.  A  healthy  man,  aet.  forty-seven,  died 
suddenly  from  hgemorrhage.  A  ligature  had  been  placed  on  the  axillary 
artery  in  consequence  of  an  accident:  this  gave  way,  and  about  four 
pounds  of  blood  were  lost.  Four  hours  after  death  the  shoulders,  chest, 
and  abdomen  of  the  deceased  were  quite  warm.  The  skin  of  the  abdomen 
had  a  temperature  of  84°  F. ;  eight  hours  after  death  the  temperature  was 
80°  F.,  and  the  arms  and  legs  were  not  rigid.  The  conditions  under 
which  this  body  was  exposed,  were  favourable  to  rapid  cooling  :  it  was 
placed  in  a  shell  with  a  shirt  loosely  over  it,  and  the  temperature  of  the 
dead-house  was  38°  F.  The  alleged  effect  of  loss  of  blood  m  accelerating 
the  cooling  of  the  human  body  when  death  has  occurred  suddenly  from 
hsemorrhacre,  has  therefore  no  foundation  in  fact.  The  only  physical  differ- 
ence which  it  would  be  likely  to  create,  would  be  by  simply  reducing  the 
amount  of  fluids  in  the  body  to  undergo  the  cooling  process.  In  the  above 
well-marked  case,  the  loss  of  four  pounds  of  blood  made  no  appreciable 
difference  in  the  rate  of  cooling.  i^   j.  -,• 

It  has  been  suggested  that  coldness  of  the  body  as  a  result  of  disease, 
whether  arising  from  malignant  cholera,  phthisis,  or  other  chronic  disease, 
or  from  death  during  the  stage  of  collapse  in  poisoning  might  create  ditii- 
culty  in  reference  to  an  opinion  respecting  the  date  of  death.  It  is  stated 
that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  of  these  diseases,  have  been  found 
quite  cold  on  the  surface  within /o«r  ovfive  hours;  at  least  as  cold  as  the 
bodies  of  healthy  persons  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  or  twenty  hours  In  such 
cases,  coldness  of  the  body  is  commonly  ^^^^If'^^'^'^'y^^^^^^^^ 
those  parts  which  are  the  most  exposed,  as  in  the  extremities  of  the  hands 
and  feet,  the  nose  and  ears.  Like  all  other  diagnostic  signs  when  taken 
afone,  coldness  of  the  surface  is  open  to  this  objection;  bu  the  o^-o- 
cause  of  death,  and  the  emaciated  state  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  tacts 
LTected  witlUhe  occurrenceand  disappearanceo  rigidi^ 

that  no  history  of  the  case  could  be  obtained,  ^^^^ 

anv  doubt.  The  objection  is  of  a  speculative  kind,  and  no  instance  has 
W  adduced  in  which  these  morbid  states  have  led  to  an  erroneous  medical 

""^^  The  physical  circumstances  which  influence  the  cooling  of  a  dead  body 


COOLING  OF  THE  DI|LU),,.]^JJJ^.,j.,^^  cjUCll^^ 

are  precisely  those  •which  influence  the  cooling  of  all  heated  inert  sub- 
stances. 1.  The  medium  in  which  it  is  immersed.  A  body  will  cool  more 
rapidly  in  water  than  in  air — a  fact  which  may  be  important  in  a  question 
of  survivorship  in  drowning ;  and  it  will  cool  more  rapidly  in  the  open  air 
than  in  a  dwelling — on  the  floor  than  in  bed,  or  under  exposure  to  a 
current  of  air  than  in  a  warm,  tranquil  atmosphere.  It  will  cool  more 
rapidly  in  a  large  apartment  than  in  one  which  is  small.  The  dead  human 
body  cools,  first,  by  radiation  ;  secondly,  by  conduction  ;  thirdly,  if  naked 
and  exposed,  by  convection :  consequently,  its  own  mass,  as  well  as  the 
nature  of  the  materials  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  must  modify  the  results. 
The  body  of  an  adult,  cceteris  paribus,  cools  more  slowly  than  that  of 
a  child,  or  of  an  old  person ;  and  that  of  a  fat  or  corpulent  person  cools 
with  less  rapidity  than  one  which  is  lean  and.  emaciated.  Again,  when 
the  dead  human  body  is  placed  on  good  conducting  substances,  or  is 
exposed  to  the  open  air  in  a  naked  state,  the  cooling  process  will  be 
hastened.  If,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  much  covered  with  badly  conducting 
materials,  as  cloth,  flannel,  or  cotton,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  on  a  bed,  it 
will  require  more  than  the  usual  period  of  time  to  become  cold. 

The  dead  body,  like  so  much  inert  matter,  continues  to  cool  until  it 
reaches  the  temperature  of  the  medium  (air  or  water)  to  which  it  is 
exposed.  As  the  soft  solids  are  not  good  conductors  of  heat,  the  inner 
parts  of  the  body  are  much  longer  than  the  surface  in  acquiring  the 
temperature  of  the  suri-ounding  air;  and,  for  the  same  reason,  when  once 
cooled,  it  is  long  before  they  reach  the  temperature  of  the  air,  supposing 
this  to  have  risen.  Thus,  if  a  dead  body  is  cooled  to  60°  F.,  and  the  air  in 
the  room  suddenly  increases  in  temperature  to  80"  F.,  the  viscera  may  be 
found  to  remain  for  some  time  at  60"  F.  The  dead  body  is  not,  therefoi'e, 
like  a  minimum  thermometer  in  marking  a  low  temperature,  but  like  all 
dead  flesh,  its  temperature  rises  and  falls  with  the  thermometex^  although 
more  slowly  than  other  solids  possessing  better  conducting  powers. 

Mere  coldness  of  the  body  is  not  incompatible  with  a  continuance  of 
life  ;  for  many  morbid  causes  may  modify,  or  even  altogether  suspend  the 
production  of  heat  in  the  living  subject.  Thus,  in  syncope  or  in  hysteria,  it 
is  not  unusual  to  meet  with  extreme  coldness  of  the  skin ;  but  this  difl'ers 
from  the  coldness  of  death,  in  taking  place  over  the  whole  body  suddenly, 
and  in  even  preceding  the  state  of  apparent  lif  elessness.  It  does  not  depend 
merely,  as  in  death,  on  the  slow  and  gradual  loss  of  heat,  because  it  is  per- 
ceptible even  when  the  body  is  placed  in  conditions  under  which  a  heated 
substance  would  not  become  cold.  Besides,  the  interior  of  the  body  at  the 
rectum  or  throat  will  be  found  to  have  a  higher  temperature  than  the  skin 
of  the  chest  or  abdomen.  Let  us  take  the  opposite  condition— Can  the 
warmth  of  the  human  body  be  retained  in  its  normal  state  for  any  length 
of  time  after  death  ?  We  might  suppose,  d  priori,  that  this  question  should 
be  at  once  answered  in  the  negative ;  but  there  are  numerous  authentic 
observations  which  show  that  heat  may  be  sometimes  long  retained  by  the 
dead  body,  both  on  the  surface  as  well  as  in  the  cavities ;  and  it  has  been 
noticed.  Ill  certain  fatal  diseases,  that  the  temperature  has  actually  risen 
m  the  body  after  death.  This  exceptional  retention  of  heat  has  given 
rise  to  the  erroneous  suspicion  that  the  person  was  still  living,  as  in  the 
toUowmg  case,  a  report  of  which  appeared  in  the  '  Lancet '  ?ome  years 
since : — 

A  servant  girl  who  had  retired  to  bed  in  apparently  perfect  health, 
^as  found  on  the  following  morning,  as  it  was  supposed,  dead.  A  surgeon 
who  was  called  in  pronounced  her  to  be  certainly  dead,  and  stated  that  she 
had  probably  been  dead  for  some  hours.  A  coroner's  inquest  was  appointed 
tor  four  0  clock  of  the  same  day,  to  inquire  into  the  cause  of  death  ; 
VOL.  I.  ^ 
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and  directions  were  given  that  a  post-mortem  inspection  of  the  body  should 
be  made  in  the  mean  time.    The  reporter  of  the  case  was  requested  to  give 
his  assistance.    Accompanied  by  the  surgeon  who  had  been  consulted,  he 
went  to  the  house  about  two  o'clock,  for  tlio  purpose  of  making  an  in- 
spection.   The  deceased  was  found  lying  on  the  bed,  in  an  easy  posture, 
on  her  left  side,  her  body  forming  somewhat  of  a  semicircle.    The  counte- 
nance was  pallid,  but  so  perfectly  placid  and  composed,  as  to  give  to  her  the 
appearance  of  being  in  a  deep  sleep.  The  teniperature  of  the  body,  although 
she  must  have  been  dead  eight  or  ten  hours,  was  not  in  the  least  dinainished. 
The  room  was  carefully  searched,  but  nothing  in  the  shape  of  poison,  nor 
any  other  means  of  self-destruction,  could  be  discovered :  every  article  of 
apparel  lay  around,  as  it  might  be  supposed  to  have  been  left,  by  a  person 
going  to  bed  in  perfect  health  as  usual.  The  Avarmth  of  the  body  not  dimin- 
ishing, a  vein  was  opened,  and  various  stimuli  applied,  but  without  pro- 
ducing any  sign  of  resuscitation.    Respiration  and  circulation  had  ceased ; 
no  artery  could  be  felt  pulsating  in  any  part.    Two  hours  had  now  elapsed 
since  their  arrival,  and  the  parties  still  hesitated  to  perform  the  inspection, 
when  a  message  was  sent  to  them,  stating  that  the  jury  were  waiting  for 
their  evidence.    The  inspection  was  then  commenced ;  but  in  moving  the 
body  for  the  purpose,  the  warmth  and  pliancy  of  the  limbs  were  such  as  to 
suggest  to  the  examiners  that  they  were  inspecting  a  living  subject.  The 
internal  cavities  were  so  warm  that  a  copious  steam  issued  from  them 
when  they  were  laid  open.    All  the  viscera  were  healthy,  there  were  no 
signs  of  disease  —nothing  appeared  to  account  for  death,  and  from  w^hat 
they  saw,  the  inspectors  regretted  that  they  had  not  postponed  the  exami- 
nation until  the  signs  of  death  had  been  more  completely  manifested.   1  or 
obvious  reasons,  the  name  of  the  place  where  this  extraordinary  case 
occurred,  and  the  name  of  the  reporter,  were  suppressed.    It  is  probable 
that  a  high  temperature  was  retained  by  this  body  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  usual  after  death.    There  were,  however,  two  physical  causes  m 
operation,  the  influence  of  which  does  not  seem  to  have  been  suflicientiy 
appreciated.    The  girl  died  suddenly  while  in  a,  state  of  perfect  health  and 
viiour ;  and  until  the  time  of  inspection,  the  body  appears  to  have  remained 
in  bed  closely  covered  by  badly  conducting  materials ;  «.e.  the  bed-clothes. 
The  temperature  of  the  'room  in  which  the  body  was  found  is  not  stated : 
but  as  the  month  was  October,  it  was  probably  not  low.    The  temperature 
of  the  surface  or  of  the  internal  organs,  was  not  determined  by  a  ther- 
mometer.   Although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  girl  was  really  dead, 
vet  as  a  rule,  no  medical  man  is  justified  in  making  an  inspection  of  a 
body  until  after  the  signs  of  death  (coldness  and  rigidity)  have  been  clearly 
manifested.     Respiration  and  circulation  had  ceased,  and  no  pulsation 
^uM  be  felt  in  the  heart  or  arteries ;  the  body  had  been  m  this  state  for 
T  east  eUt  hours;  hence  it  is  evident  that  this  was  not  a  case  o 
apparent  death.     The  examiners  were  simply  deceived  by  an  unusual 
Xtionof  heat  intheviscera     doubts  were  entertaW 
respecting  the  death  of  the  well-known  Prof.  Dieffenbach.    The  unusua 
retention'of  heat,  and  the  delay  of  the  putrefactive  process,  led  to  the 

in  a  re™a7body;  and  yet  certain 

cholera  vellow  fever,  and  other  diseases,  appear  to  establish  the  po^sibuu^ 
of  th  s  In  some  cases  of  death  from  epidemic  cholera,  when  prevalenl 
,ot  this,    in  some  cabt  become  moderately  cold, 

m  this  country,  m  tne  ouay,  +pmDerature  is 

was  observed  suddenly  to  resume  its  warm  h  so  that  t^^^  *"^P"Xh"^^ 
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temperature  was  observed  to  rise  from  79°  to  92°  F.  after  death.  This 
singular  phenomenon,  like  numerous  others  connected  with  that  disease, 
has  received  no  adequate  explanation.  According  to  Valentin  the  occur- 
rence of  post-mortem  heat  is  common  to  all  dead  bodies,  the  dift'ei'ence 
being  only  in  degree.  It  is  said  to  be  most  rapidly  developed  after  death 
from  injuries  to  the  nervous  centres,  especially  the  brain.  In  cerebro- 
spinal meningitis  the  temperature  has  risen  after  death  from  104°  to 
111°  F.,  and  in  a  fatal  case  of  small-pox,  attended  with  much  delirium, 
Simon  observed  that  the  thermometer  rose  at  death  from  104°  to  113°  F. 
('Lancet,'  1870,  I.  p.  21.)  This  production  of  heat  after  the  cessation 
of  breathing  must  be  taken  as  evidence  of  some  chemical  action ;  for 
in  real  death,  the  animal  body,  when  it  has  once  become  cold,  is  no  more 
capable  of  spontaneously  generating  heat  within  itself  than  any  of  the 
inert  and  lifeless  solids  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 

In  a  case  of  death  from  epidemic  cholera  Rumsey  observed  that  half 
jin  hour  after  the  complete  cessation  of  respiration  and  circiilation,  the 
muscles  of  the  arms  underwent  spontaneously  various  motions  of  contrac- 
tion and  relaxation,  continuing  for  upwards  of  an  hour,  and  that  although, 
previously  cold,  they  then  became  evidently  warmer.  The  facts  connected 
with  the  production  of  heat  in  the  dead  body  have  not  received  much 
attention  from  physiologists. 

John  Davy  met  Avith  some  very  high  temperatures  in  the  dead  body. 
In  a  case  of  rheumatism,  after  the  viscera  had  been  exposed  for  nearly 
ten  minutes,  a  thermometer,  placed  under  the  left  ventricle,  rose  to 
113°  F.,  and  when  in  contact  with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  of  the  liver  to 
112°  F.    In  a  second  subject,  examined  six  hours  after  death,  the  thermo- 
meter under  the  left  ventricle  indicated  a  tempei-ature  of  108°  F.,  and  when 
in  contact  with  the  lobulus  Spigelii  107°  F.    In  these  cases  the  patients 
were  ill  but  a  short  time,  and  died  suddenly  ;  and  the  temperature  of  the 
apartment  in  which  the  observations  were  made  was  86°  F.    This  increase 
of  temperature  after  death  has  been  referred  to  putrefaction ;  but  Dowler 
has  shown  that  it  takes  place  soon  after  death,  and  before  rigidity  sets  in. 
Some  of  the  cases  reported  by  Wilks  and  the  author  also  show  that  it 
may  take  place  independently  of  putrefaction.     ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
1863,  cases  4,  26,  30,  p.  184.)    Dowler  has  called  this  condition  post- 
mortem caloricity  ;  he  has  noticed  it  as  a  common  occurrence,  in  a  warm 
climate,  m  the  bodies  of  persons  Avho  have  died  from  yellow  fever.  The 
heat  of  the  body,  according  to  him,  continues  to  increase  for  several  hours 
after  death ;  and  in  one  case,  after  six  hours,  he  found  the  arm-pit  to 
have  a  temperature  of  100°  F.,  and  the  abdomen  of  103°  F.    In  another 
the  temperature  of  the  arm-pit  during  life  being  100°  F.,  it  was  found  that 
m  three  hours  after  death  the  temperature  of  this  part  had  risen  to  104°  F  • 
m  a  third  case,  a  similar  increase  was  observed  in  thirty  minutes  The 
highest  post-mortem  temperatures  were  observed  in  the  thicrhs.    Thus  in 
a,  case  m  which  the  arm-pit  had,  during  life,  a  temperature°of  104°  F  in 
ten  minutes  after  death  it  indicated  a  temperature  of  109°  F.,  and  in  fifteen 

gave  a  temperature  of  113°  F.  When  the 
maximum,  which  is  variable  in  difEerent  bodies,  has  been  attained  the  body 
fnf^n  ^  «f  ergoes  the  cooling  process  observed  after  death,  and  accord- 
T?^  '  n  Y  '^'A'^  generally  commences  with  the  head.  ('Phil.  Med. 
Exam.,  Oct.  and  Nov  1845,  pp.  625  and  359.)  In  death  from  epidemic 
X%  n  ^""f  'Y'^'  dead  body  reached  ,ts  maximum  temp  era  W  of 
^eis  of  casesTu  n^^^  Hensley  published,  in  the  saL  journal, 

causes  the.erw  1  ^^^^  .y^^^g  persons  who  had  died  from  different 
?hat  afier  th  tt^^^  show  a  Similar  increase  of  temperature,  but  they  prove 
that  after  thirty  hours  a  dead  body  ma,y  retain  a  temperature  two  or  three 
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degrees  above  that  of  the  room.  (Ibid.,  March,  1846,  p.  151.)  These  obser- 
vations may  serve  to  explain  facts  similar  to  those  observed  in  the  case 
of  supposed  premature  inspection  just  now  related,  for  they  show  that 
in  some  exceptional  instances  a  really  dead  body  may  retain  for  many 
hours  a  temperature  as  high,  or  higher,  than  that  which  is  usually  found 
in  the  living. 

When  there  is  a  high  temperature  at  the  time  of  death,  this  may 
persist  for  some  time.  In  1885,  a  man  was  trephined  in  Guy's  Hospital, 
after  sustaining  a  fracture  of  the  skull  with  haemorrhage  into  the  cranial 
cavity.  At  death  his  temperature  was  107°  F.  in  the  axilla,  and  this  high 
temperature  persisted  for  ten  minutes  after  death,  when  it  began  to  fall. 
In  the  same  year  a  man  died  in  the  same  hospital  of  malignant  disease 
of  the  spine.  His  temperature  fluctuated ;  but  two  hours  and  a  half  before 
death  it  was  97-6°  F.,  whilst  half  an  hour  after  death  it  was  102-2°  F. 

Dowler  considers  that  the  gradual  loss  of  heat  in  the  interior  of  the 
body,  as  determined  by  a  thermometer,  furnishes  the  best  test  to  establish 
the  reality  of  death.  The  living  body  maintains  a  uniform  temperature, 
independently  of  that  of  the  surrounding  medium  ;  but  a  dead  body,  like 
other  inert  matter,  is  governed  in  its  temperature  by  purely  physical  con- 
ditions. ('Phil.  Med.  Exam.,'  Oct.,  1850,  p.  606.)  It  may  be_ observed, 
however,  that  intemperate  climates  the  signs  of  death  are  sufficiently  well 
marked  by  the  progressive  cooling  and  rigidity  of  the  body,  before  the 
application  of  the  thermometrical  test  to  the  interior  could  be  made; 
hence,  although  it  would  furnish  information  that  death  had  certamly 
taken'place,  a°medical  examiner  could  come  to  a  safe  conclusion  without 
it.  The  occasional  existence  of  post-mortem  high  temperature  offers  no 
obiection  to  this  conclusion,  since  cooling  sooner  or  later  follows  this 
condition  as  a  result  of  ordinary  physical  causes.  The  coldness  of  the 
living  body  in  cholera,  congelation,  hysteria,  etc.,  is  a  physiological  con- 
dition and  not  the  result  of  physical  cooling.  If  death  takes  place  the 
coldness  may  continue,  or  the  body  may  again  become  warm  In  either 
case  it  passes  ultimately,  by  physical  cooling,  to  the  temperature  of  the 
surrounding  medium. 

3  Cadaveric  Rigidity.    Rigor  Mortis.— The  first  effect  of  death  from 
any  cause  is  in  most  cases  a  general  relaxation  of  the  whole  of  the  muscular 
svstem.    The  lower  jaw  drops,  the  eyelids  lose  their  tension,  the  limbs  are 
soft  and  flabby,  and  the  joints  are  quite  flexible.    In  from  five  to  six  hours 
after  death,  and  generally  while  the  body  is  in  the  act  of  cooling,  the 
muscles  of  the  limbs  are  observed  to  become  hard  and  contracted,  the 
^1  stiff,  and  the  body  firm  and  unyielding.    This  P-ul-^  coi^dit^^^^^^^ 
known  under  the  name  of  cadaveric  rigidity  oi^  rigor  morhs.  The  ^^usculai 
We  may  be  considered  as  passing  through  three  stages  m  a  dead  body 
1    It  iras  above  mentioned,  flaccid  but  contractile,  although  as  will  be 
Ln  hereafter,  muscles  contracted  by  living  force  in  the  act  of  dy-g  do 
not  necessarily  become  relaxed  in  death  ;  2.  It  becomes  rigid  and  in- 
capable of  contraction  ;  and  3.  It  is  once  more  relaxed   and  does  no 
?e1at  its  power  of  contractility.    The  body        passes  into  t^e  -eipi^^^^^ 
stfge  of  putrefaction.    The  first  stage  defines  the  duration  of  l^^^^^^ 
irritability,  the  second  stage  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  the  thud 
that  of  the  commencement  of  chemical  change  or  putrefaction 

Experiment  shows  that  the  seat  of  this  phenomenon  is  ^^e  musc^^^^^^^^ 
svstem  for  the  rigidity  disappears  immediately  on  the  removal  or  division 
of  the  muscles.  According' to  the  experiments  of  Beclard  and  otW 
the  ricid  condition  of  the  muscles  is  wholly  independent  of  ^ll^^f^^^l 
of  the  nervous  system  ;  for  a  division  of  the  nerves  leading  to  the  paiticulai 
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muscles,  or  even  the  entire  removal  of  the  brain,  has  not  been  found 
to  prevent,  or  to  retard  its  occurrence.  It  has  also  been  observed  that 
when  death  has  taken  place  from  paralysis,  hemiplegia,  or  apoplexy,  the 
rigidity  has  been  as  strongly  manifested  in  the  muscles  of  the  paralytic  or 
hemiplegic  as  by  those  on  the  healthy  side,  provided  they  are  well  nourished 
and  retain  some  irritability.  The  muscles  of  shattered  limbs  m  death  from 
comminuted  fractures  do  not  take  on  this  condition.  According  to  Kiissmaul 
the  living  metamorphosis  of  the  muscle  has  ceased  ;  the  muscle  becoming 
rigid  is  a  dying — the  perfectly  rigid,  is  a  dead  muscle.  Eigidity  is  in 
general  observed  to  take  place  simultaneously  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood  throughout  the  body.  Some  have  considered  it  to  depend  upon  this  ; 
but  not  to  mention  that  the  alleged  cause  appears  to  be  wholly  inadequate 
to  the  efPect  produced,  the  rigidity  sometimes  occurs  while  the  body  is  warm 
and  the  blood  fluid,  therefore  this  cannot  be  the  true  explanation  ;  more- 
over it  closely  resembles  the  rigidity  of  syncope  and  asphyxia,  which  can 
have  no  reference  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

Brown-Sequard  found  by  experiments  on  rabbits  that  if  a  current  of 
arterial  blood  is  re-established  through  muscles  in  which  cadaveric  rigidity 
has  already  begun  to  show  itself  they  cease  to  be  x-igid,  and  recover  their 
irritability.  He  even  succeeded  in  removing  the  cadaveric  rigidity  from 
the  muscles  of  the  decapitated  body  of  a  criminal,  thirteen  hours  after 
execution  and  two  hours  after  the  supervention  of  rigidity,  by  the  injection 
of  defibrinated  human  blood.  The  muscles  lost  their  rigidity,  and  continued 
to  contract  on  irritation  for  several  hours.  ('  Gaz.  Med.  de  Paris,'  Nos. 
24  and  27;  and  '  Amer.  Journ.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.,  1852,  p.  221.)  These  facts 
appear  to  show  that  the  muscles,  on  becoming  rigid,  still  possess  vitality. 
Rigidity  is  undoubtedly  referable  to  the  spontaneous  contraction  or 
leather  stiffening  of  the  muscles;  until  it  appears  these  organs  are  sus- 
ceptible of  galvanic  and  mechanical  stimuli,  but  after  it  has  ceased  this 
irritability  of  the  muscular  fibre  is  entirely  lost.  The  power  with  which 
these  organs  contract  in  a  state  of  rigidity  is  far  less  than  that  observed 
when  they  are  subjected  to  the  influence  of  volition  in  the  living  body. 
The  contractile  force  is  not  so  great  as  to  induce  any  apparent  alteration 
in  the  position  of  the  parts  to  which  the  tendinous  extremities  of  the 
muscles  are  attached ;  so  that  there  is  no  displacement,  nor  is  any  force 
of  a  counterbalancing  nature  manifested  between  flexors  and  extensors.  It 
is  asserted  that  the  flexor  muscles  are  usually  more  contracted  than  the 
extensors,  so  that  the  limbs  and  trunk,  as  well  as  the  fingers,  if  left  undis- 
turbed in  the  dead  body,  have  a  tendency  to  assume  a  state  of  flexion.  As 
a  general  rule,  however,  the  position  in  which  the  muscles  may  be,  at  the 
time  of  death,  is  that  which  they  retain  during  the  state  of  rigidity,  whether 
the  body  be  lying,  sitting,  or  standing,  and  whether  the  limbs  be  in  a  state 
of  flexion  or  extension.  When  the  rigid  state  is  strongly  manifested  the 
muscles  assume  a  prominence,  as  under  violent  contraction  in  the  living  body. 

When  a  muscle  enters  into  the  condition  of  rigo7-  mortis  it  loses  its 
transparency  and  becomes  opaque.  It  has  lost  much  of  its  former  soft- 
ness, and  has  become  firmer  and  more  resistent.  Previously  neutral  or 
slightly  alkaline,  the  muscle  is  found  to  have  become  distinctly  acid — 
more  acid  than  during  the  state  of  contraction  in  life.  At  the  onset  of 
rigor  mortis  the  muscle  undergoes  a  distinct  rise  of  temperature,  and 
evolves  carbon  dioxide.  The  peculiar  feature  of  rigor  mortis  is,  how- 
ever, the  coagulation  of  some  portion  of  the  fibre  :  no  coagulablc  muscle- 
plasma  is  obtainable  from  the  rigid  muscle.  The  rigid  muscle  indeed 
contains  ready  formed  myosin,  the  result  of  a  coagulation  of  the  muscle- 
plasma  coincident  with,  and  constituting  an  important  part  of  the  pheno- 
mena of,  rigor  mortis. 
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The  time  at  whicli  i-if»idity  occurs  after  death,  as  Avell  as  its  duratioii, 
is  affected  by  various  cinMimstances.  It  generally  commences  within  fiv/f 
or  six  hours,  and  lasts  from  sixteen  to  twenty-four  hours.  Sommer  assigns 
the  time  at  which  it  occurs,  after  the  cessation  of  respiration,  as  not  latei- 
than  seven  hours.  Nysten,  who  closely  investigated  this  subject,  considered 
that  rigidity  never  made  its  appearance  in  the  muscles,  until  the  body  had 
entirely  lost  its  animal  heat ;  but  some  of  his  own  observations  tend  to 
show  that  this  statement  is  not  con-ect.  Cases  every  now  and  then  present 
themselves  in  which,  after  death,  the  limbs  become  rigid  while  they  are 
yet  warm  ;  and  it  is  the  same  with  the  trunk. 

Ollivier  observed,  in  cases  of  death  from  epidemic  cholera,  that 
cadaveric  rigidity  occurred  while  the  body  was  yet  warm.  He  also  saw 
a  rigid  condition  of  the  muscles  in  well-developed  bodies,  which  were 
inspected  in  from  six  to  eight  hours  after  death.  ('  Ann.  d'Hjg.,'  1833,  1, 
233.)  Brown-Sequard  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  in  one  of 
the  Parisian  hospitals  in  1849,  in  whose  body  cadaveric  rigidity  appeared 
three  minutes  after  he  had  ceased  to  breathe,  and  Avhile  the  heart  was 
still  beating  twenty  times  in  a  minute,  while  the  man  was  still  alive,  if  life 
is  considered  to  persist  so  long  as  the  heart  beats.  These  beatings  ceased 
only  three  minutes  and  a  half  after  cadaveric  rigidity  had  shown  itself 
everywhere.  A  quarter  of  an  hour  afterwards,  there  was  no  trace  of  cada- 
veric rigidity,  and  in  less  than  an  hour  after  death,  signs  of  putrefaction 
had  appeared  in  the  limbs.  This  man  died  of  exhaustion  after  prolonged 
typhoid  fever.  ('Savory  on  Life  and  Death,'  p.  196.)  According  to 
Kiissmaul,  when  the  muscular  system  is  powerfully  developed  and  death 
is  sudden,  rigidity  may  not  occur  for  sixteen  or  seventeen  hours,  and  the 
shortest  period  within  w^hich  it  may  occur  and  pass  off  in  such  cases,  is 
about  ten  hours  after  death  ;  but  under  certain  circumstances  it  may  con- 
tinue for  fourteen  days  or  even  longer.  In  a  case  in  which  the  author  was 
consulted,  a  stout  muscular  man  died  suddenly  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 
His  body  was  exhumed  and  examined  three  weeks  after  death  in  the  month 
of  January.  It  Avas  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  the  limbs  were  so- 
rigid  that  it  required  a  great  degree  of  force  to  bend  them.  No  doubt  in 
this  case  cold  favoured  the  continuance  of  rigidity. 

The  following  case  related  by  Chowne,  shows  the  rapid  access  of 
cadaveric  rigidity  in  a  new-born  child,  as  well  as  its  occurrence  in  a  dead 
body  before°the  entire  loss  of  animal  heat.  He  was  called  to  a  labour, 
and  when  he  arrived,  the  child  had  been  born  about  three  quarters  of 
an  hour,  and  the  midwife  was  then  engaged  in  dressing  it.  One  arm 
was  a  little  raised  and  the  hands  were  partly  closed— these  circumstances 
giving  it  the  appearance  of  being  a  living  child.  He  found,  however, 
that  it  had  actually  been  still-born,  and  that  it  had  been  part  of  the  time 
in  a  warm  bath.  The  other  limbs  were  also  stiff  m  about  the  same 
degree.  The  stiffness  Avas  unequivocal,  there  was  no  elasticity,  it  it 
was  the  result  of  spasmodic  muscular  contraction:  a  joint  being  flexed, 
it  remained  flexed.  The  midwife  particularly  observed  the  stiffness  while 
the  child  was  in  the  warm  bath.  The  mother  said  the  child  moved,  very 
perceptibly  to  herself,  not  long  before  its  birth.  Whether  the  skm  was  Avarm 
or  cold  is  not  stated,  but  the  body  of  a  child  cools  very  quickly.  It  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  midwife's  statement,  that  the  rigidity  came  on  immediately 
or  very  soon  after  death.  Sommer  placed  the  bodies  of  two  infants  which 
had  died  asphyxiated,  in  tepid  baths  at  from  90°  to  99°  F  immediately  after 
birth,  and  left  them  there.  In  between  three  and  four  hours  rigidity  was 
developed,  and  had  attained  its  height  in  six  hours.  In  eleven  hours  the 
rigidity  of  the  lower  jaw  had  disappeared.  The  presence  of  rzgor  morhs  m 
anew-born  child  may  show  that  it  has  been  recently  living,  but  it  will  not 
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stow  that  it  was  bora  alive.  In  a  case  of  alleged  child  murder,  tried  at 
the  Dorchester  Assizes,  the  rigidity  of  the  body  of  the  infant  was  wrongly 
assumed  to  indicate  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive,  and  had  had  an 
independent  existence.  In  1871  Parkinson  delivered  a  woman  of  a  child 
which  died  during  labour.  On  the  next  day  the  fingers  of  the  dead  child 
were  tightly  clenched,  the  fore-arms  rigidly  bent  on  the  arms  and  the  legs 
on  the  thighs.  In  another  case  he  was  compelled  to  perform  craniotomy 
on  a  dead ''child  to  effect  its  delivery.    On  the  following  day  there  was 

strong  7-igor  mortis. 

The  author  obseiwed  in  a  cat  which  had  died  from  disease,  that  the  body 
and  limbs  became  perfectly  rigid  about  an  hour  after  death,  while  warmth 
was  still  very  great  throughout.  The  bodies  of  birds  generally  become  rigid 
before  they  cool.  He  has  also  remarked,  in  animals  poisoned  by  prussic 
acid,  where  convulsions  ensued,  that  they  died  in  violent  muscular  spasm, 
with  the  limbs  and  tail  perfectly  rigid  while  the  body  was  warm.  This  last 
condition,  however,  corresponds  rather  to  what  has  been  called  cadaveric 
spasm  than  cadaveric  rigidity.  The  difference  between  these  two  states 
will  be  a  subject  for  after-consideration. 

Brown-Sequard  has  demonstrated  the  relations  between  muscular  irri- 
tability, cadaveric  rigidity  and  putrefaction  ('  Pr.  Roy.  Soc.,'  1861,  p.  204), 
and  maintains  that  the  greater  the  degree  of  muscular  ii*ritability  at  the 
time  of  death,  the  later  the  cadaveric  ingidity  sets  in  and  the  longer  it 
lasts  ;  and  that  the  later  putrefaction  appeal's,  the  slower  it  progresses. 

C ceteris  paribus,  rigidity  is  always  more  strongly  manifested  and  con- 
tinues for  a  longer  period,  in  those  bodies  in  which  the  muscular  system 
is  healthy  and  fully  developed.  It  has  been  observed,  that  the  time  at 
which  it  appears  after  death  in  muscular  subjects,  is  longer  than  in  other 
cases,  so  that  it  may  not  supervene  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,  and  it 
may  last  for  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  houi'S.  Rigidity  is  said  to  be  slow 
in  manifesting  itself  in  death  from  haemorrhage,  irritant  poisoning, 
apoplexy,  wounds  of  the  heart,  decapitation,  as  also  in  all  cases  of  asphyxia, 
especially  in  death  from  hanging,  or  from  the  action  of  carbonic  acid. 
In  a  case  of  suicide  from  a  fatal  Avound  in  the  throat,  observed  by  Handy- 
side,  the  rigidity  of  the  muscular  system  commenced  while  the  body  was 
yet  warm,  and  was  complete  in  one  hour  and  a  half  after  death.  This 
early  occurrence  of  rigidity  cannot  be  referi-ed  to  any  influence  produced 
on  the  muscular  system  by  loss  of  blood.  In  a  case  of  death  from 
hcemorrhage,  in  which  four  pounds  of  blood  were  suddenly  lost  from  the 
axillary  artery,  it  was  observed  that  eight  hours  after  death  the  arms  and 
legs  were  pliant ;  and  it  was  not  until  twelve  hours  after  death,  when  the 
body  was  becoming  cold,  that  rigidity  manifested  itself.  Death  by 
hemorrhage,  therefore,  docs  not  accelerate  this  condition ;  it  appears  to 
have  no  moi-e  influence  upon  the  period  of  its  occurrence,  than  it  has  upon 
the  cooling  of  the  body.  So  with  regard  to  irritant  poisoning  in  an  acute 
form,  no  difference  was  observed  in  reference  to  the  rate  of  cooling  or 
the  commencement  of  rigidity  in  a  well-marked  case  of  death  from  arsenic 
in  eleven  hours.  In  a  case  of  suffocation  by  charcoal  vapour,  Nysten 
observed  that  rigidity  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  sixteen  hours  after 
death,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  lasted  for  the  long  period  of  seven  days.  In 
other  instances  of  suffocation,  this  protraction  of  cadaveric  rigidity  has 
not  been  noticed. 

In  these  cases,  the  slow  access  of  this  state  depends  less  on  the  mode  of 
death  than  on  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is 
always  great  when  the  nutrition  of  the  muscles  is  perfect,  a  condition 
which  exists  in  cases  of  violent  death,  as  from  decapitation,  sudden 
haemorrhage,  or  some  form  of  asphyxia.    Symonds  saw  a  body  in  a  state 
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of  rigidity  eight  days  after  death  by  hanging.  Nysten  found  that  there 
was  mnseuhir  irritability  in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man,  twenty-six 
hours  after  the  head  had  been  severed  from  the  body  ;  and  Brown-Sequard 
states  as  the  general  result  of  his  experience,  that  in  the  bodies  of  healthy 
pex'sons  decapitated  or  asphyxiated,  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear 
sooner  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  that  it  lasted  more  than 
a  week  even  when  the  weather  was  warm.  He  has  found  in  the  muscles 
of  the  limbs  of  two  decapitated  men,  some  degree  of  irritability  thirteen 
and  fourteen  hours  after  death. 

Atmospheric  changes  appear  to  modify  considerably  the  duration  of 
this  state.  Dry  and  cold  air  will  cause  it  to  persist  for  a  long  time  ;  and 
thus  it  is,  that  during  the  winter  season,  especially  in  a  frost,  it  is  slow 
in  disappearing ;  its  mean  duration  being  then  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  If  the  air  is  warm  and  saturated  with  humidity,  it  soon  ceases. 
Temperature  appears  therefore  chiefly  to  affect  its  duration  and  intensity. 
Sommer  found  that,  other  things  being  equal,  bodies  becanae  rigid  as 
quickly  in  an  atmosphere  of  fi-om  59°  to  63°  i\  as  in  one  from  77°  to  81°  F. ; 
but  that  the  bodies  of  strong  persons  continued  rigid  for  eight  or  ten  days 
at  a  temperature  of  from  36°  to  45^*  F.,  while  it  totally  disappeared  in  from 
four  to  six  days  when  they  were  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to 
86°  F.  Bodies  sunk  in  cold  water  soon  pass  into  this  state,  and  retain 
the  irrigidity  for  a  long  time.  Water  is  a  better  conductor  of  heat  than 
air,  and  tends  to  retard  putrefaction.  The  contracted  state  of  the  skin 
known  as  cutis  anserina  is  sometimes  observed  in  a  recently  drowned  body. 

The  influence  of  temperature  upon  rigor  mortis  has  been  insufficiently 
determined.  At  the  trial  of  Birchall  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Bernwell  at 
Woodstock  (Ontario)  in  Sept.,  1890,  the  medical  witnesses  were  at 
variance.  Bernwell  was  shot  in  the  head,  and  must  have  died  instan- 
taneously. The  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  was  22°  F.,  and  the 
deceased's  body  when  found  was  rigid  and  frozen.  Welford,  for  the  pro- 
secution, deposed  that  at  the  temperature  of  22°  F.  rigor  mortis  would 
supervene  in  from  one  to  three  hours  ;  whilst  Means,  for  the  defence, 
swore  that  the  above  degree  of  cold  would  retard  the  onset  of  rigor,  which 
would  not  set  in  till  after  the  lapse  of  twelve  hours. 

According  to  Nysten  cadaveric  rigidity  first  appears  in  the  muscles 
of  the  trunk  and  neck ;  it  then  takes  place  in  the  muscles  of  the  upper 
extremities,  and  lastly,  in  those  of  the  lower.  In  regard  to  its  disappear- 
ance, the  muscles  of  the  lower  extremities  will  often  be  found  rigid,  while 
those  of  the  trunk  and  upper  extremities  are  again  in  a  state  of  relaxation. 
It  appears  later  and  lasts  longer  in  the  lower  extremities,  than  m  other 
parts  of  the  body.  If  Nysten's  theory  were  true,  that  rigidity  depended 
exclusively  on  the  mere  loss  of  heat,  it  should  appear  first  m  the  lower 
extremities,  and  last  in  the  trunk.  His  own  observations,  therefore, 
respecting  the  order  of  its  disappearance  are  against  his  theory.  Later 
observers  have  to  some  extent  corroborated  Nysten's  statements  regarding 
the  commencement  and  diffusion  of  rigidity.  Thus  it  begins  almost  always 
in  the  neck  and  lower  jaw.  Sommer  found  only  one  exception  to  this 
rule  in  examining  two  hundred  dead  bodies.  From  the  neck  it  passes  in 
two  directions  :  upwards  to  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  downwards  to  the 
muscles  of  the  upper  extremities  and  trunk— then  attacking  those  of  the 
lower  extremities.  In  the  particular  limbs,  it  commonly  proceeds  from 
above  downwards,  and  it  generally  passes  off  in  the  same  order.  It  always 
sets  in,  increases,  and  decreases  imperceptibly  and  gradually,  m  wliicu 
respect  it  differs  strikingly  from  the  rigidity  of  miiscles  as  a  I'fsult  ot 
disease.  (Kiissmaul,  '  Vierteljahrsschr.  f.  prakt.  Herlk.,  '  IJ-  A  s.  b/. 
See  also  a  trans,  by  Moore,  '  Dublin  Quar.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Ib5b,  vol. 
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p.  490.)  A  more  recent  observer,  Larcber,  wlio  states  that  he  has  ex- 
amined more  than  six  hundred  dead  human  bodies,  as  well  as  the  bodies 
of  a  great  number  of  animals,  assigns  the  following  course  unless  con- 
vulsions may  have  been  present  at  the  time  of  death ;  it  commences 
in  the  lower  jaw — affects  the  loAver  limbs — and  afterwards  the  neck  and 
the  upper  limbs.  Those  muscles  which  are  the  first  to  become  rigid  ai-e 
the  longest  to  retain  rigidity.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869,  1,  469.) 

It  will  now  be  necessary  to  consider  whether  a  living  body  ever  assumes 
a  condition  analogous  to  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity.    Tetanus,  apoplexy, 
catalepsy,  hysteria,  syncope,  and  asphyxia,  have  been  stated  to  present 
symptoms  which  might  lead  to  doubt  respecting  the  reality  of  death  from 
this  sign.    There  are,  however,  these  striking  differences.    In  rigidity 
from  any  of  these  diseases,  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  commonly  in  great 
part  preserved,  if  not  on  the  surface,  in  the  rectum  and  flexures  of  the 
joints.     The  rigidity  of  disease  takes  place  simultaneously  with  the 
appai'ent  suspension  of  life  from  the  attack;  and  lastly,  the  whole  of 
the  body  becomes  equally  rigid  at  the  same  moment,  owing  to  the  exist- 
ence of  a  general  muscular  spasm.    In  order  to  distinguish  this  state  of 
spasm  in  a  really  living  member  from  the  rigidity  of  death,  it  has  been 
recommended  t©  bend  it  forcibly ;  if  it  be  in  a  state  of  sisasm  from  disease 
(tetanus),  it  will  return  to  its  original  position  so  soon  as  the  bending 
force  is  removed ;  if  it  be  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  the  limb  will 
not  return  to  its  position,  but  may  be  afterwards  moved  in  any  dii'ection. 
If  rigidity  was  at  the  time  fully  developed,  the  muscle  will  not  again 
become  rigid ;  if,  however,  rigidity  was  only  commencing,  then  the  limb 
will  again  resume  its"  rigid  condition,  but  slowly.    (Sommer.)    This  is 
the  main  distinction  between  rigidity  in  a  living  and  in  a  dead  body.  In 
real  death,  however,  other  unequivocal  signs  will  be  present.  Rigidity 
takes  place  in  the  muscles  of  the  face  as  well  as  in  those  of  the 
body.    It  is  important  to  bear  this  in  mind,  since  identity  may  be  mis- 
taken when  a  corpse  is  seen  about  this  period.    The  expression  of  the 
countenance,  as  of  anger,  pain,  or  terror,  at  the  moment  of  death,  depends 
on  the  contraction  of  the  facial  muscles.    After  death  these,  like  other 
voluntary  muscles,  undergo  relaxation,  and  the  face  assumes  a  placid 
appearance  ;  but  as  rigidity  manifests  itself,  there  is  sometimes  a  re- 
markable change  of  expression.    The  face  is  pale  or  sallow,  the  jaws  are 
fixed,  the  corners  of  the  mouth  are  drawn  downwards,  the  temples  sunk, 
and  the  brow  contracted.    Even  those  who  may  have  known  a  person 
well  during  life,  would  scarcely  recognize  him  at  this  time,  were  they  to 
see  the  body  in  a  strange  locality.    Snow  was  once  called  to  see  a  young 
woman  after  she  had  been  dead  three  days,  whose  face  had  suddenly 
become  so  suffused  and  red,  that  her  friends  doubted  the  reality  of  her 
death.    After  a  time,  however,  the  colour  abated,  and  the  commencement 
1  fiiSf  ^^'^^^-^^^^^  ^^^^^^y  proved  that  she  was  dead.    ('  Med.  Critic,'  Jan., 
1863,  p.  26.)    The  author  has  witnessed  a  similar  appearance  in  a  corpse ; 
the  cheeks  acquired  a  florid  red  colour  between  the  third  and  fourth  day 
after  death,  when  rigidity  had  ceased.    It  is  supposed  that  this  colour  is 
due  to  the  action  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air  on  the  blood  forced  into  the 
capillaries  by  incipient  decomposition.    It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe 
that  this  appearance,  coupled,  as  it  is  stated  to  have  been  in  some  cases, 
with  a  slight  degree  of  warmth,  could  not  give  rise  to  any  mistake  about 
the  date  of  death,  since  the  rest  of  the  body  would  be  cold,  and  in  death 
which  IS  really  recent  the  face  becomes  cold  before  the  skin  of  the  chest 
and  abdomen. 

According  to  Symonds,  the  kind  of  death  has  a  great  influence  on 
the  expression  of  the  countenance.    On  fields  of  battle,  the  corpses  of 
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those  who  have  died  of  stabs  are  said  to  be  easily  distinguished  by  the 
countenance  from  those  wlio  have  fallen  by  g-unshot.  In  the  former,  an 
extremely  painful  impression  must  have  been  transmitted  to  the  bi-ain, 
which  produced  the  usual  change  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  expression; 
in  the  latter,  concussion  was  given  to  the  whole  system,  paralysing,  without 
any  intermediate  sensation,  so  that  no  exjiression  remained  more  than  that 
of  the  repose  of  the  muscles.    ('  Cyc.  Anat.  and  Physiol.,'  art.  Death.) 

The  involuntary  muscles  are  subject  to  cadaveric  rigidity  as  well  as  the 
voluntary,  and  by  reason  of  the  more  speedy  loss  of  muscular  in-itability, 
it  appears  in  them  moi-o  rapidly.  The  ventricles  of  the  heart  commonly 
lose  their  irritability  within  an  hour  after  death.  They  become  rigid,  and 
remain  in  that  state  for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  sometimes  for  twenty-four 
or  thirty-six  hours,  then  again  becoming  relaxed  or  flaccid.  (Carpenter.) 
Duval  saw  the  heart  of  a  criminal  a  quarter  of  an  hour  after  decapitation, 
beating  with  great  distinctness.  The  loft  auricle  in  particular  exhibited 
strong  and  regular  action,  forty-four  times  in  a  minute,  and  continued  to 
do  so  for  an  hour.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Journ.,'  Sept.,  1851.)  At  a  certain  period 
after  death  the  heart  becomes  rigid  and  firmly  contracted.  If  examined  at 
this  time,  it  may  appear  to  be  in  a  state  of  spasm  and  to  have  its  walls 
thickened,  while  the  cavity  of  the  left  ventricle  may  be  described  as  being 
much  smaller  than  in  the  normal  state.  Paget  has  pointed  out  that  this 
natural  condition  of  the  heart  after  death  has  led  to  pathological  mistakes, 
the  walls  being  described  as  thickened  and  the  cavities  being  diminished 
in  size,  and  the  heart  itself  as  being  in  a  state  of  concentric  hypertrophy 
from  disease.  On  the  other  hand,  the  perfect  relaxation  of  the  heart  which 
follows  at  a  later  period  after  death,  has  been  mistaken  for  and  described 
as  a  morbid  flabbiness  and  flaccidity.  Spasms  and  paralysis  cannot  be 
inferred  to  have  existed  Avhen  we  discover  these  conditions  of  the  heart  in 
the  dead  body. 

The  observations  of  Brown-Sequard  have  already  been  quoted  (a)l^e,  p. 
55)  as  furnishing  an  explanation  of  many  of  the  difficulties  connected  with 
the  occurrence,  duration,  and  disappearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  This 
physiologist  agrees  with  Nysten  and  others  that  the  greater  the  degree 
of  muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death,  the  later  cadaveric  rigidity 
sets  in,  and  the  longer  it  lasts ;  and  the  later  also  putrefaction  appears, 
the  more  slowly  it  progresses.    Miiller  and  Gierlichs  had  already  shown 
that  rigidity  does  not  occur  until  the  muscles  have  lost  their  irritability,  or 
their  power  of  contracting  on  the  application  of  ordinary  stimuli ;  that  in 
frogs,  in  which,  as  in  other  reptiles,  muscular  irritability  is  very  pei-sistent, 
rigidity  is  often  not  established  until  three  or  four  days  after  death  ;  that 
in  birds,  on  the  other  hand,  in  which  muscular  irritability  re  mams  but  a 
short  time  after  death,  rigidity  ensues  quickly.    Further,  all  circumstances 
which  cause  a  speedy  exhaustion  of  muscular  irritability  during  hfe,  induce 
an  early  occurrence  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  while  those  conditions  by  which 
the  appearance  of  irritability  is  delayed,  retard  its  access.    ('  Baly  and 
Kirke's  Physiol.')    Brown-Sequard  observed  as  a  result  of  his  experiments 
on  animals,  that  when  the  temperature  of  the  muscles  was  diminished 
before  death,  their  irritability  lasted  long  after  death  ;  cadaveric  I'lg^dity 
set  in  late,  and  lasted  long  ;  and  putrefaction  appeared  late  and  proceeded 
slowly.   Whatever  exhausts  muscular  irritability,  such  as  violent  exercise 
or  exertion,  accelerates  rigidity  in  the  dead,  and,  m  an  equal  degree, 
putrefaction :  this  applies  to  observations  on  man,  as  well  as  on  animals. 
Rigidity  takes  place  rapidly  in  the  dead  bodies  of  cattle  that  have  been 
overdriven,  or  of  animals  that  have  been  hunted  to  death.   Mackintosh  has 
communicated  some  facts  which  ho  collected  respecting  the  bodies  ol 
hares  run  down  by  coursing.    Cadaveric  rigidity  generally  appeared  in 
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f  i-oni  one  hour  to  one  hour  and  a  lialf— but  the  longer  and  the  more  severe 
the  course,  the  sooner  it  appeared— thus  bearing  out  the  views  of  Brown- 
Sequard  respecting  the  exhaustion  of  muscular  force.    In  three  of  these 
experiments,  the  throats  of  the  animals  were  cut  when  they  were  run 
down.    One  lost  two  ounces  of  blood,  a  second  lost  very  little,  and  a  third 
none.    Yet  in  each  of  these  instances  cadaveric  rigidity  began  one  hour 
and  twenty  minutes  after  death.    The  bodies  of  soldiers  killed  in  the  early 
part  of  a  battle  become  rigid  slowly,  while  the  bodies  of  those  who  are 
killed  at  the  close,  after  many  hours  of  violent  muscular  exertion,  become 
rigid  almost  immediately.    This  may  explain  the  singular  fact  recorded 
by  military  men,  that  dead  bodies  are  sometimes  found  on  the  field  of 
battle  stiffened  in  the  attitude  of  kneeling  or  sitting  with  their  weapons 
clenched  firmly  in  their  hands.    There  has  been  no  relaxation  in  death, 
but  the  muscles  appear  to  have  at  once  passed  from  a  living  contraction 
into  a  rigid  condition.    This  also  throws  light  upon  a  fact  to  be  presently 
noticed,  that  suicides  are  sometimes  found  with  weapons  grasped  in  their 
hands,  and  their  bodies  stiffened  in  the  attitudes  in  which  they  have  died. 
It  may  be  infei^red  in  these  cases  that  from  some  cause  operating  during 
life,  the  muscular  irritability  was  exhausted  at  the  time  of  death.  Hence 
the  greatest  differences  are  observed  to  exist  in  regard  to  the  commence- 
ment of  cadaveric   rigidity  and  putrefaction,  in  consequence  of  the 
variable  degree  of  muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death.    Brinton  has 
recorded  his  experience  on  this  curious  subject  during  the  American  Civil 
War  of  1862.  In  many  who  had  died  instantaneously  from  brain-  and  heart- 
wounds,  the  body  was  rigid  throughout,  and  the  position  was  that  of  the 
last  moment  of  life.    He  has  called  this  instantaneous  rigor.    After  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  he  counted  within  a  small  space,  forty  dead  bodies, 
mostly  with  chest-wounds.     There  were  some  with  their  arms  raised 
rigidly  in  the  air,  and  others  with  their  legs  drawn  up  and  fixed.    In  not 
a  few  the  body  was  curved  forwards  and  fixed.    These  attitudes  were 
not  those  of  the  relaxation  of  death,  but  were  rather  of  a  seemingly  active 
character,  the  muscles  remaininsr  ri^id  and  inflexible  as  the  result  of 
spasmodic  muscular  action  in  the  last  moment  of  life.    ('Amer.  Jour. 
Med.  Sci.,' Jan.,  1870,  p.  87.    Also  '  Lancet,' 1870,  I.  p.  276.) 

The  effects  of  strychnine  and  other  poisons  which  produce  convulsions 
may  be  explained  by  reference  to  their  action  on  the  muscles.  Rigidity 
has  been  observed  to  set  in  with  great  rapidity  in  animals  destroyed  by 
strychnine  or  by  veratrine.  Kiissmaul  made  a  similar  observation  in 
reference  to  the  action  of  coal-gas  on  the  system.  Brown-Sequard  noticed 
that  when  death  was  produced  almost  at  once  by  these  poisons,  or  by  others 
having  a  similar  mode  of  action,  e.g.  atropine,  morphine,  oxalic  acid,  and 
mercuric  cyanide,  there  was  hardly  any  effect  observed  on  the  time  of 
access  and  duration  of  rigidity  and  putrefaction ;  but  when  convulsions 
had  existed  a  long  time  before  death,  the  influence  was  most  remarkable. 
He  poisoned  three  healthy  dogs,  as  much  alike  as  possible,  with  acetate  of 
strychnine.  One  of  them  had  a  dose  of  two  grains,  another  of  half  a  grain, 
and  the  third  of  one-fourth  of  a  gi-ain.  The  first  dog  died  at  once;  the 
second  after  twelve  minutes,  during  seven  of  which  it  had  convulsions ; 
and  the  third  after  twenty-one  minutes,  during  eleven  of  which  it  suffei'ed 
from  convulsions.  The  following  are  the  tabulated  results  in  reference  to 
the  duration  of  muscular  irritability  and  of  cadavei'ic  rigidity,  as  well  as 
of  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction. 

^"l  at.  of  muse,  irrit.  Durat.  of  cad.  rigid.  Putrefaction. 

1st  dog   ...    8  hours  .    .    .    19  or  20  days    .    .    .  slow 
2nd  dog  .    .    .    2^    „     .    .    .         5  days         .    .    .  rapid 
•ird  dog  ...     tV    „     ...  less  than  a  day  .    .    very  rapid 
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In  other  animals  which  were  killed  by  poisons  causing  convulsions, 
the  more  violent  and  frequent  the  convulsions  were,  the  sooner  cadaveric 
rigidity  set  in  after  death;  and  the  shorter  the  time  that  it  lasted,  the 
sooner  also  did  yjutrefaction  appear,  and  the  more  rapid  its  progress.  In 
reference  to  the  author's  own  experiments,  a  rabbit  died  from  the  effects 
of  half  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  twenty-three  minutes;  during  the  last 
eleven  minutes  it  had  several  fits  of  convulsions,  and  died  in  one  of  these. 
In  ten  minutes  after  death,  rigidity  showed  itself  in  the  hind  legs,  and 
rapidly  spread  throughout  the  body.    The  rigidity  had  decreased  in  two 
days,  and  had  nearly  disappeared  in  four  days.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1856, 
p.  379.)    Clegg  has  communicated  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  Sept., 
1864,  from  the  effects  of  a  large  dose  o£  strychnine,  whose  body  passed 
rapidly  into  a  rigid  state.    The  strychnine,  mixed  with  laudanum,  was 
taken  about  8.30  a.m.,  and  she  was  found  dead  in  a  field,  with  the  limbs 
rigid  and  the  body  quite  cold,  at  11  a.m.   There  was  slight  warmth  in  the 
arm-pits.    The  deceased  was  fully  dressed,  and  the  weather  was  warm  for 
the  time  of  year.    In  the  body  of  a  strongly^  built  woman,  who  died  o£ 
hydrophobia  with  violent  convulsions,  Brown-Sequard  found  that  cadaveric 
rigidity  had  set  in  within  the  first  hour  after  death,  and  that  it  had  ceased 
before  the  end  of  the  tenth  hour. 

Although,  according  to  Nysten  and  Brown-Sequard,  the  later  the  tirne 
at  which  rfgidity  commences  the  longer  it  lasts,  yet  it  does  not  necessarily 
follow  that  when  it  speedily  supervenes  after  death,  it  will  rapidly  dis- 
appear. There  are  many  facts  which  show  that  when  the  muscles  are 
strongly  contracted  at  the  time  of  death,  they  become  rigid  in  this  con- 
tracted state,  and  remain  rigid  for  many  hours,  and  even  days.  ^ 

The  rigidity  produced  as  a  result  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  may 
sometimes  continue  for  a  very  long  period.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  Cook 
(Beg.  V.  Palmer,  C.  C.  C,  May,  1856),  the  body  when  examined  on  the  sixth 
day  after  death,  was  in  a  state  of  rigid  spasm,  and  some  of  the  members 
were  found  in  a  similar  state  on  the  exhumation  of  the  body  two  months 
afterwards.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  Cook  lived  only  twenty  minutes 
after  the  symptoms  first  appeared.  He  suffered  from  a  few  convulsive 
fits,  but  not  sufficient  to  exhaust  the  irritability  of  the  muscular  system 

These  facts  have  an  important  bearing  on  cases  of  poisoning  by 
strychnine  and  other  spinal  poisons.  The  state  of  the  dead  body  will  vary 
according  to  the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  degree  of  exhaustion  of  mus- 
eular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death,  as  a  result  of  the  fits  of  convulsion 
produced  by  the  poison.  They  also  show  that  when,  from  whatever  cause, 
muscular  irritability  at  the  time  of  death  is  slight,  either  in  consequence 
of  a  bad  state  of  nutrition,  of  exhaustion  from  °V  ^ 

convulsions  caused  by  disease  or  poison,  cadaveric  rigidity  ^^ts  u  and 
ceases  soon,  and  putrefaction  appears  and  progresses  quickly.  (Biown- 
sTquard  '  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,'  1861,  p.  204.)  ^^or  a  similar  reason  i^  takes 
place  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  very  young  and  the  old,  than  m  an  adult 

t  rbLn  I'ng  observed  that  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  emaciated 
or  who  die  from  debilitating  diseases,  such  as  phthisis,  tyP^l^B  oj  typhm 
fever,  and  epidemic  cholera,  pass  rapidly  into  a  state  of  r-giditj,J  ^^^^^^ 
is  commonly  of  short  duration.   Hence,  owing  to  want  of  co^^'^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
tion,  it  has  been  erroneously  stated  that  cadaveric  rigidity  ^^^  laot  occur  m 
such  cases.   In  reference  to  deaths  from  epidemic  ^^^l*^^^^!  f/^^^^J^^^Xo.c 
observed,  that  cadaveric  rigidity  appeared  late        ^a^^^^^  J 
patients  'who  died  quickly,  that  is,  before  a  P-^^^f  t^d  wi^h  viok 
tion,  and  that  those  muscles  which  had  been  attacked 
frequent  cramps,  became  rigid  very  soon  after  death,  and  remamed  so  only 
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for  a  slioi't  time.  Ollivier  found  that  the  bodies  of  cholera  patients  were 
frequently  rigid  in  from  six  to  eight  hours  after  death,  while  the  muscles 
which  were  the  seat  of  this  rigidity  were  still  warm,  and  on  making  au 
incision  into  them,  the  blood  readily  flowed  out.  A  similar  error  has  arisen 
respecting  the  bodies  of  persons  killed  by  lightning.  J ohn  Hunter  thought 
that  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  occur  in  this  mode  of  violent  death ;  but 
Brodie  found  that  the  body  of  an  animal  killed  by  electricity  became,  as 
usual,  rigid  after  death.  In  an  accident  which  occurred  in  France,  in  Aug., 
1846,  a  group  of  labourers  was  struck  by  lightning :  four  were  killed  on  the 
spot,  and  five  or  six  severely  wounded.  It  was  remarked  that  the  person 
whose  body  bore  the  most  extensive  mai'ks  of  injury  had  worn  a  goat-skin. 
There  were  several  lacerations  about  this  body,  and  in  three  hours  after 
death  it  became  perfectly  rigid.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  38,  p.  351.)  In  another 
case  of  death  fi'om  lightning,  rigidity  was  strongly  marked  in  the  limbs 
about  twenty-eight  hours  after  death.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.«47,  p.  844.)  In 
May,  1854,  during  a  storm,  a  man  was  struck  by  lightning.  He  made  a 
short  exclamation,  and  immediately  expired.  It  was  observed  in  this  case 
that  the  body  became  rigid  after  death. 

Tacts  are  now  suflBciently  numerous  to  enable  us  to  say  that  the  old 
opinion  of  the  non-occurrence  of  rigidity  in  the  bodies  of  persons  killed 
by  lightning  is  unfounded.  Bagot  met  with  it  in  a  case  which  he  examined 
in  the  summer  of  1855,  in  which  the  body  of  a  man,  ast.  28,  who  had 
been  killed  by  lightning,  was  as  rigid  twenty-eight  hours  after  death  as 
if  death  had  taken  place  from  any  other  cause.  The  researches  of  Brown- 
Sequard  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  differences  among*  phy- 
siologists upon  this  question.  In  some  instances,  no  doubt,  cadaveric 
rigidity  has  set  in,  and  has  been  of  such  short  duration,  that  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  ascertain  its  existence.  Death  by  lightning  may  be  the 
result,  1st,  of  syncope  by  fright,  or  in  consequence  of  a  direct  or  reflex 
influence  of  lightning  on  the  par  vagum ;  2nd,  of  haemorrhage  or  bleeding 
in  or  around  the  brain,  the  lungs,  or  pericardium ;  and  3rd,  of  concussion, 
or  some  other  change  produced  by  the  electricity  on  the  brain  and  nervous 
system.  When  death  by  lightning  is  due  to  any  one  of  these  causes, 
cadaveric  rigidity  may  appear  and  run  through  its  course  rapidly,  as  in 
some  other  cases  of  sudden  death.  But  lightning  may  destroy  life  like  a 
powerful  electric  shock,  by  producing  such  a  violent  convulsion  of  every 
muscle  in  the  body  that  muscular  irritability  ceases  almost  at  once.  The 
rigidity  in  this  case  may  be  of  such  short  duration  as  entirely  to  escape 
notice.  Lightning  may  indeed  reduce  the  duration  of  muscular  irritability 
to  the  fraction  of  a  second,  and  that  of  cadaveric  rigidity  in  a  corre- 
sponding degree,  so  that  no  trace  of  it  may  remain  even  a  few  minutes  after 
death.  (Op.  cit.  p.  209.)  Ranke  has  made  the  curious  observation,  that 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  conducting  power  of  living  and  dead  muscle, 
in  reference  to  electricity.  Contrary  to  that  which  might  have  been 
anticipated,  he  found  that  dead  muscle  was  a  much  better  conductor  than 
living  muscle;  and  he  traced  this  increase  in  conducting  power  to  the 
presence  of  certain  products  of  decomposition  which  do  not  appear  until 
after  death. 

It  has  been  observed,  as  a  general  rule,  that  cadaveric  rigidity  does  not 
affect  the  relative  position  of  the  parts  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached  • 
but  a  peculiar  condition  of  the  hands  of  the  dead,  observed  by  Villerme' 
would  tend  to  show  that  in  dying,  the  fingers  assume  a  certain  position 
by  virtue  of  the  contraction  of  the  flexor  muscles  connected  with  them  • 
although  It  IS  not  quite  established,  whether  this  contracted  state  of  the 
hngers  takes  place  at  the  same  moment  with  the  commencing  rigidity  of 
the  body,  or  whether  it  is  not  an  immediate  consequence  of  dissolution. 
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Villerme  has  romavked,  tliat  in  a  dead  body,  the  thumbs  are  always  bent 
inwards  towards  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  apex  of  the  thumb  beino 
opposite  the  base  of  the  little  finger ;  and  the  thumb  itself  being  covered 
by  the  four  fingers  of  the  hand.  Villerme  found  this  condition  in  many 
dead  bodies  which  had  not  been  disturbed.  Devergie  supposes  that  this 
position  of  the  thumbs  depends  on  a  convulsive  action  of  the  fingers  at  the 
last  moment  of  life;  and  as  death  may  take  place  without  any  convulsive 
action,  the  appearance  may  be  in  some  instances  wanting.  This  sign  of 
death,  if  it  can  be  so  called,  is  of  but  little  importance ;  it  will,  however, 
be  found  in  a  large  number  of  cases  where  there  has  been  no  interference 
with  the  hands.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1830,  2,  4-20.) 

There  is  another  condition  of  the  hand  in  the  dead  which  calls  for  notice. 
If  the  hand  of  a  living  person  is  held  before  a  strong  light,  it  will  be  found 
to  be  translucent,  and  of  a  deep  red  colour  from  the  transparency  of  the 
fluid  blood  circulating  through  it.  The  hand  of  a  really  dead  person  thus 
examined  is  stated  to  be  in  all  cases  opaque  owing  to  the  opacity  of  the 
coagulated  blood.  In  applying  this  as  a  test,  we  must  remember  that  a 
horny  or  hardened  state  of  the  cuticle,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  parts,  may 
interfere  with  this  translucency  in  the  living  subject:  it  is  always  better 
seen  in  the  young  and  in  those  whose  hands  are  thin.  In  these  cases  the 
fino-ers  appear  to  be  formed  of  a  mass  of  blood ;  they  have  a  deep  red  tint, 
except  about  the  joints,  where  the  colour  appears  lighter  ' 

The  Eyes  —Shortly  after  death,  the  cornea  becomes  dull,  its  brightness 
and  prominence  disappear,  the  globe  becomes  collapsed,  and,  after  a  time 
the  surface  of  the  membrane  is  wrinkled.   Louis  long  since  observed,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  dead  became  flaccid  and  soft  in  a  very  few  hours  after  dis- 
solution and  that  a  film  was  formed  over  them;  this  condition  he  considered 
to  be  characteristic  of  death.  It  is  necessary  to  observe,  however,  that  while 
this  appearance  is  not  always  met  with  in  the  dead  body  it  is  sometimes 
found  in  the  living.    In  those  who  have  died  from  apoplexy,  or  from  the 
inhalation  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  the  eyes  have  often  preserved  their  bril- 
liancy and  prominence  for  a  length  of  time.    This  has  also  been  observed 
in  those  who  have  been  poisoned  by  prussic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  or 
the  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds.   Incipient  putrefactive  changes  may,  by 
forcino-  the  blood  towards  the  head,  cause  a  prominence  and  brilliancy  ot 
these  organs,  in  those  bodies  in  which  they  were  dull  and  collapsed  soon 
after  death     On  the  other  hand  the  film  over  the  eye  and  the  collapse  of 
the  globe  have  been  observed  in  cases  of  epidemic  chol em  ^eyal  hours 
before  death,  and  while  the  heart  was  still  beating.    (  Ann.  d  Hyg 
1848  1,  104.     Larcher  has  pointed  out  a  sign  which  he  calls  cadaveric 
imbibit  on  of  the  globe  of  the  eye.    This  appears  in  the  shape  of  a  blacki  t 
s^aSi  on  the  sclei'otic  coat  on  the  outer  side.    This  is  at  first  slight,  but 
becomes  gradually  deeper.   It  is  followed  by  a  similar  patch  or  spot  on  the 
sclerotic  Tn  the  inner  side.    They  extend  towards  the  centre  of  the  eye 
aDDroachino-  each  other,  and  forming  the  segment  of  an  ellipse.    Ih  s 

^^ttsTa^k^tt^S^^ 

aescriueb  uuiaioi  ^irVnVh  is  seen  in  the  skm  of  the  abdomen  at 

Hfe  This  statement  is  of  some  practical  importance  m  ''rf^^  '^^^^^^^ 
mortem  appearances  in  cases  of  -"''f  *  ThS'is  Sen  "  !,en  h 
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person  is  living,  the  pupil  retains  its  circular  form,  notwithstanding  the 
compression.  If  dead,  the  circular  form  is  lost,  and  the  aperture  becomes 
irregular.  Fleming  has  noticed  that  a  solution  of  atropine,  which  by 
causing  dilatation  of  the  pupil  would  in  a  few  minutes  reduce  the  living 
iris  to  a  mere  line,  has  no  action  on  the  iris  of  the  dead  eye  ;  but  this 
result  probably  depends  on  the  time  after  death  at  which  the  liquid  is 
applied.  Jobst  and  Hesse  found  that  two  drops  of  an  aqueous  solution  of 
physostigmine  (the  poisonous  alkaloid  of  the  Calabar  bean)  applied  to  the 
eye  of  a  rabbit  an  hour  after  death  from  natural  causes,  caused  the  pupil 
to  contract  to  one-fourth,  compared  with  the  other  eye,  and  it  remained 
in  this  condition.  ('  Chem.  News,'  March  5,  1864,  p.  109.)  In  cases  of 
catalepsy,  or  trance  simulating  death,  the  pupil  retains  its  contractile 
power.  It  contracts  under  a  strong  light  and  dilates  w^hen  the  light  is 
withdrawn.    In  real  death  the  pupil  is  not  affected  by  light. 

The  Shin. — After  death,  the  skin  is  observed  to  become  extremely 
pallid  and  waxy-looking,  owing  to  the  absence  of  all  circulation.  In  some 
parts  as  the  body  cools  it  becomes  covered  by  livid  discolorations  (cada- 
veric hypostases) ;  this  is  especially  the  case  in  those  instances  where  death 
has  taken  place  by  sudden  violence.  One  of  the  most  striking  changes  in 
the  skin  is  its  entire  loss  of  elasticity.  In  the  living  body,  if  any  part  of 
the  surface  be  compressed,  the  skin  will  readily  return  to  its  original  form 
on  removing  the  pressure.  Thus,  in  a  doubtful  case,  a  flatness  of  those 
parts  which  have  been  allowed  to  lie  upon  an  even  surface  may  be  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  real  deatli,  provided  the  other  concomitant  changes  are  ob- 
served. It  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  if  certain  diseases  have 
the  power  of  depriving  the  skin  of  its  elasticity,  the  history  of  these  cases, 
or  a  superficial  inspection  of  the  body,  will  suffice  to  show  to  what  cause 
the  want  of  elasticity  is  to  be  attributed. 

Among  the  signs  of  death  has  been  enumerated  coagula  tion  of  the  blood. 
Donne  suggested  that,  in  order  to  determine  the  reality  of  death  before 
the  access  of  putrefaction,  a  small  portion  of  blood  should  be  drawn  from 
a  vessel,  and  it  should  then  be  observed  whether  it  coagulated  or  not.  If 
instead  of  a  red  homogeneous  coagulaUe  liquid  we  obtain  only  a  reddish- 
coloured  uncoagulable  serum,  from  which  the  particles  speedily  subside  as 
a  red  sediment,  we  shall  be  justified  in  inferring  that  life  has  ceased— a 
conclusion  at  which  we  could  not  arrive  if  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
coagulum  should  be  formed^  This  appears  to  be  a  fair  physiological  test, 
and  easy  of  application.  When  the  blood  has  once  coagulated,  there  must 
be  an  arrest  of  circulation ;  and  although  it  might  become  again  fluid,  this 
would  be  only  under  the  influence  of  putrefaction,  and  it  would  not  tberebv 
recover  a  coagulatmg  power.  One  of  the  great  characters  of  blood  effused 
from  B.  living  body  is,  that  it  coagulates  speedily  after  its  effusion.  Thus 
drops  from  an  artery  thrown  on  furniture  or  a  wall  speedily  consolidate 

a   thTLTt  w'n  "I t''"^  ^^^^J'  P°-*  downwards,  and 

TnU.'  P'^'^^Y'^^  be  found  the  coagulum  of  fibrin  locking  up  the  red 
?o™Tf  i^'°r^  m'mkled  from  a  dead  body  is  m?re  Hquid  ft 

The  blofdTn^^\''/'"^     l'^'^"^''  ^"^^  evapomtion. 

.fj  ,t  coagulates  m  most  cases  after  death,  but  at  a  variable  time 

?i^in.  bXtrul^t '""'''^  -  removeTfiL  t": 

ilil^  ^  '^  f^^'i  commences  m  from  five  to  ten  minutes  In  the 
dead  body  it  probably  does  not  commence  until  it  begins  to  cool  Hence 
the  fact  of  coagulation  does  not  prove  that  the  person  1  livTni'    w' Iks 

^ s  nrunusu:  To  fi'd  ^fV'  T^^^r'  ^       houJs  after  death 

Uid  formZ  i  A.^V?"  may  have  flowed  from  it  as  a 

nquid,  torming  a  firm  clot ;  and.  that  which  is  effused  into  the  ohe^t 
during  the  examination  often  forms  after  some  time  a  very  firm  coa^u W 
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('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1863,  p.  183.)  It  has  been  stated  that  the  blood  of 
persons  killed  by  lightning  does  not  coagulate,  but  this  statement  is 
erroneous.  Certain  diseases  appear  to  influence  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  Savory  has  observed  that  coagulation  has  been  partial  or  imperfect 
in  cases  of  death  from  delirium  tremens ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  in 
rapid  death  from  certain  vegetable  poisons  the  blood  is  found  fluid  and  of 
a  darker  colour  than  natural,  even  when  the  examination  is  made  soon 
after  death. 


CHAPTER  4. 

CADAVERIC  SPASM  EVIDENCE  OF  MURDER,  SUICIDE,  OR  ACCIDENT  FURNISHED  BY 

THE  POSITION  OF  A  DEAD  BODY — WEAPONS  FOUND  IN  THE  HANDS — MUSCULAR 

JKRITABILITY  TESTS   OF  ITS    PRESKNCE  PO.ST-MORTEM  CONTRACTILITY  

ALLEGED  PREMATURE  INTERMENTS — PROOFS  OF  THE  REALITY  OP  DEATH — 
DEATH-TRANCE  —  APPARENT  DEATH  IN  THE  DROWNED  AND  IN  NEW-BORN 
CHILDREN. 

In  reference  to  persons  found  dead,  the  position  or  attitude  of  the  body, 
if  undisturbed,  may  often  throw  an  important  light  on  the  mode  of  death, 
and  on  the  question  whether  the  deceased  had  died  by  his  own  act  or  by 
the  act  of  another. 

Cadaveric  Spasm. — It  has  been  already  stated  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
muscular  system  passes  into  a  state  of  relaxation  at  the  moment  of  death. 
This  is  observed  in  cases  of  tetanus  of  a  severe  form,  whether  produced  by 
disease  or  by  poison.  Half  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  given  to  a  rabbit. 
After  several  fits  of  convulsions  the  animal  died ;  respii'ation  ceased  in 
twenty-three  minutes.  At  this  time  there  was  perfect  flaccidity  of  the 
body,  limbs  and  joints;  but  this  condition  lasted  only  for  a  very  short 
period.  The  animal  was  placed  on  its  back,  and  the  legs  raised  for  the 
purpose  of  making  an  examination  of  the  chest.  In  ten  minutes  the  body 
while  still  warm  became  perfectl}^  rigid  in  the  attitude  in  which  it  was 
lield — the  fore-legs  remaining  stretched  upwards  and  wide  apart.  If  an 
animal  dies  in  a  convulsion,  and  the  body  is  not  disturbed,  the  tetanic 
spasm  may  pass  rapidly  into  cadaveric  rigidity.  This  has  been  called 
tetanic  rigidity,  but  it  is  in  fact  cadaveric  rigidity,  or  muscular  spasm, 
showing  itself  in  a  persistent  form  after  death.  When  the  rigid  state  is 
destroyed  by  forcibly  bending  a  joint,  the  limb  will  not  return  to  its 
position  like  one  which  is  contracted  by  a  tetanic  convulsion.  Engel  has 
seen  this  transition  from  spasm  to  rigidity ;  and  in  experiments  on  animals, 
a  rigid  condition  assumed  is  noticed  after  death  without  any  apparent 
relaxation  of  the  muscles.  Sommer  and  Clemens  have  observed,  in  fatal 
cases  of  rheumatic  tetanus,  that  the  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  jaw, 
neck,  and  back,  passed  immediately  into  cadaveric  rigidity.  (Kiissmaul, 

loc.  cit.  490.)  ,       ,  .  ,  .  ^    .  ....  . 

That  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  which  passes  mto  rigidity  m 
death  from  tetanus,  may  also  show  itself  in  other  cases  of  strong  muscular 
contraction  at  the  moment  of  death.  Thus  a  body  may  stiffen  or  become 
rigid  in  an  attitude  of  attack  or  resistance;  the  members  may  retain  in  a 
rigid  state  the  position  which  the  last  act  of  volition  imparted  to  them. 
The  term  cadaveric  spasm  has  been  applied  to  this  condition  of  the  muscles ; 
it  is  nothing  more  than  muscular  rigidity  or  violent  muscular  contraction 
so  rapidly  followed  by  the  rigidity  of  death  that  the  muscles  have  not 
relaxed  on  the  cessation  of  life.  _      ,       .      i  •    +  • 

Marc  first  directed  the  attention  of  medical  jurists  to  this  subject  m 
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reference  to  a  case  wliich  will  be  hereafter  related.  He  considered  that 
this  form  of  rigidity  might  occur  as  a  result  of  sudden  death  from  apoplexy, 
and  he  quotes  the  following  case  as  an  illustration  : — An  aged  man,  while 
at  the  theatre  with  his  family,  rested  his  forehead  upon  liis  hands,  which 
were  crossed  in  front  of  him,  while  with  his  elbows  he  leaned  on  the  front 
of  the  box.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  gone  to  sleep  in  this  attitude,  and 
he  was  not  disturbed ;  but  after  the  performance  was  over  and  the  persons 
were  about  to  leave  the  theatre,  it  was  found  that  he  was  quite  dead. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1832,  1,  602.)  A  lady  who  had  retired  to  her  bedroom 
in  perfect  health  was  found  dead  the  following  morning.  She  was  kneel- 
ing at  a  chair  in  the  attitude  of  prayei-,  and  her  body  had  become  rigid  iji 
this  position.  The  editor  has  seen  a  similar  case.  This  was  also  a  case 
of  sudden  death  from  apoplexy.  In  some  instances  in  which  chloroform 
vapour  has  caused  accidental  death,  the  hand  firmly  graspmg  the  hand- 
kerchief has  been  found  applied  to  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  as  if  the 
deceased  were  still  breathing  the  vapour. 

From  what  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (p.  59)  this  singular  condition  of 
the  body  is  more  likely  to  present  itself  in  those  cases  in  which  there  has 
been  great  muscular  exertion,  and  when  muscular  irritability  is  nearly 
exhausted  at  the  moment  of  death.  Corpses  have  thus  been  seen  stiffened 
on  the  battle-field  in  the  last  attitude  of  life.  Russell  thus  describes 
what  he  saw  after  the  battle  of  the  Alma  in  the  Crimean  War  — '  The 
attitudes  of  some  of  the  dead  were  awful.  One  man  might  be  seen  restino- 
on  one  knee,  with  the  arms  extended  in  the  form  of  taking  aim  the  broS 
compressed,  the  lips  clenched,  the  very  expression  of  firing  at  an  enemy 
stamped  on  the  face,  and  fixed  there  by  death  :  a  ball  had  struck  this  man 
m  the  neck.  Another  was  lying  on  his  back,  with  the  same  expression 
and  his  arms  raised  in  a  similar  attitude,  the  Minie  musket  still  grasped  in 
his  hands,  undischarged.  Another  lay  in  a  perfect  arch,  his  head  restino- 
on  one  part  of  the  ground  and  his  feet  on  the  other,  but  the  back  raised 

litl  th^^Ji  ''""i'^^  ^^^'^  ""r^  Italian  war 

attei  the  battle  of  Solferino,  and  m  some  of  the  battles  in  North  America 

o?Lif?a^^S^^^^^  ^'^^         '  ^''^  ' 

The  case  of  the  ill-fated  Captain  Nolan,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of 
Balaclava,  is  of  historic  interest,  and  is  thus  described  by  Kindake  A 
ragment  of  a  shell  'met  Nolan  full  on  the  chest,  and  tor Ja  waving;  ht 
heart.    The  sword  dropped  from  his  hand;  but  the  arm  wirh  wMch  he 
was  waving  it  the  moment  before  still  remained  high  uplifled  in  the  air 
and  the  grip  of  the  practised  horseman  remaining  as  yS  unrelax^^^^ 
held  him  firm  m  the  saddle.    Missing  the  perfect  hand  of  his  master  an 
finding  the  accustomed  governance  now  succeeded  by  dangl  ng  the  rdns 
the  hoije  all  at  once  wheeled  about,  and  began  to  gallop  Sfk  un on  the 
front  of  the  advancing  brigade.    Then  froin  what  £d  bLn  Laa-and 
his  form  was  still  erect  in  the  saddle,  his  sword-arm  still  Wb  Z  T  • 

f^y^^^^^^^^^  truth,  I 

spasmodic  forces  which  may  act  upon  the  bod  y  frame  whenT^ 
power,  has  ceased.    The  firm-seated  rJr^P^  ^t-vT  Z    .  ^ 

could  hardly  be  ranked  ^ithThe  livtg?     '  ^his  iTd 
till  he  had  passed  through  the  intervafof  th"e  1  m  ^f^t  ^^'^"^^^  rode  on 

In  cases  of  sudden  and  violent  dpnfli 
«nd  the  boa,,  o.       or  .0.  Xt^^^Z  S -oTZ^ 

F 
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spasmodic  contraction.    This  is  sometimes  witnessed  in  cases  in  wliicK 
persons  have  died  in  full  and  robust  health.    The  body  of  a  suicide  may  be 
discovered  stretched  on  the  floor  of  an  apartment,  with  the  suicidal  weapon 
firmly  grasped  in  his  hand.    Razors  and  pistols  are  thus  frequently  found 
in  the  hands  of  suicides,  whether  recently  dead,  or  whether  they  have  been 
lying  some  time  before  they  were  discovered  :  and  these  instruments  may 
be  grasped  or  held  under  circumstances  which  would  appear  impossible, 
from  their  weight,  were  it  not  well  ascertained  that  the  spasm  which  often 
ensues  at  the  moment  of  death  may  be  retained  for  a  considerable  period. 
In  1826,  a  gentleman  was  found  dead  in  a  chair  in  his  bedroom;  he  had 
shot  himself  some  hours  before  his  body  was  discovered.    A  discharged 
pistol  was  still  held  firmly  in  his  right  hand,  and  there  was  also  a  loaded 
pistol  grasped  in  his  left.    Instances  are  frequently  occurring,  in  which 
razors  or  knives  require  to  be  removed  even  with  some  force,  from  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  destroyed  themselves.    In  sucb  cases,  the  con- 
tractile power,  impressed  by  the  last  fatal  act  of  volition,  persists  until 
cadaveric  rigidity  has  supervened. 

Devergie  observes,  that,  although  in  many  cases  the  arms  at  the 
moment  of  death,  fall  in  a  collapsed  state  by  the  sides  of  the  body,  there 
are  numerous  others  in  which  their  situation  may  throw  some  light  on  the 
manner  of  death.  In  one  case  of  suicide  by  a  pistol-shot,  he  found  on 
entering  the  apartment,  the  right  arm  and  hand  of  the  deceased  turned 
towards  the  side  of  the  head,  against  which  the  pistol  had  been  fired.  A 
man,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  carbonic  acid  gas  given  out  by  a  lime- 
kiln, was  found  with  the  left  arm  raised  and  supporting  his  head,  the  right 
semiflexed  on  the  abdomen ;  the  whole  figure  being  that  of  a  person  quietly 
asleep  These  facts  deserve  to  be  borne  in  mind,  for  questions  relating  to 
them  arise  unexpectedly  on  trials  for  murder.  Although  apparently  trivial, 
they  may  in  some  instances  become  the  turning-points  of  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  person  charged  witb  murder.  -,  , 

In  the  case  of  Lord  William  Bussell,  who  was  murdered  by  Gourvoisier 
in  1840  it  was  observed  that  one  hand  of  the  deceased  firmly  grasped  the 
sheet  of  the  bed,  as  if  in  a  struggle  against  an  assassin  The  force  here 
given  to  the  muscles  during  life  had  persisted  after  death:  it  had  passed 
into  what  has  been  termed,  for  want  of  a  better  designation,^  ^T^^r^u^ 
spasm,'  and  in  this  state  the  contracted  hand  had  become  rigid  Ihis 
wsition  of  the  band  of  deceased  furnished,  among  other  circumstances, 
some  evidence  against  the  presumption  of  suicide.  In  drowning,  it  is  by 
no  means  unusuS  to  find,  when  the  dead  bodies  are  taken  from  water  soon 
after  the  accident,  that  pieces  of  rope,  an  oar,  grass  similar  to  that  grow- 
ing on  the  banks,  or  weeds  like  those  growing  at  the  bottom  of  a  canal  oi 
r!?er  are  firmly  grasped  in  the  hands.  This  is  one  of  the  strongest 
proof's  which  we^bave  that  the  individual  has  gone  into  the  water  living. 
P^t  of  a  dress  may  be  thus  found  grasped  in  the  hand,  and  serve  to 

'''ti:^!:^^^^^^^^  of  the  recently  drowned  are  taken 
from  wlt^r,  the  limbs  are  found  relaxed;  but  this  ^^^l-nds  on  t^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
wbiob  thev  are  removed.  Convulsions  sometimes  precede  death  by  asphyxia, 
Lt  tt  effects  ofThele  on  the  body  are  generally  lost  when  the  person  dies. 
R^idi  y  o   the  muscles  takes  pllce  after  death  in  --t-^  pei4iaps  m^^^^ 
^^W  +ban  in  air     If  the  water  is  intensely  cold,  and  the  person  has 
Zg/ledTioLtl^%he  last  struggles  of  life  may  be  ^^^tli^ 
contorted  state  of  the  limbs  persisting  through  -^Sf:'^^-^.'^^^^^^ 
a  young  man,  while  skating,  fell  through  the  ice  of  \  .f 
vnrds  deep.    He  was  not  totally  immersed,  for  he  kept  his  l^ead  ana 
Ihouldexront  of  the  water  above'the  ice,  with  his  arms  resting  upon  it . 
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and  as  the  ice 
Before  assistance 


gave  way  under  his  Aveight  lie  sprang  to  a  fresli  portion. 
^v,^^»v.  «,ooxc.u«,uce  could  be  rendered,  he  sank.    The  body  was  recovered 
I   the  next  day;  it  was  found  at  the  bottorm  of  the  pond,  Ijeneath  the  hole 
i   in  the  ice.    The  arms  of  the  deceased  were  stiff,  and  still  retained  the  posi- 
:   tion  in  which  he  had  rested  upon  the  ice  :  his  legs  were  quite  extended,  and 
I   the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  thigh  were  very  much  contracted,  as  if 
1   they  had  been  powerfully  exerted  in  keeping  him  erect  while  he  was  hanging 
i  on  the  ice.    There  was  no  appearance  of  his  having  attempted  to  breathe 
I  after  he  had  gone  below  the  water.    His  countenance  was  quite  natural,  and 
there  was  no  water  or  froth  in  his  mouth;  the  external  appearances  resembled 
those  which  are  seen  in  a  body  immersed  after  death  from  some  other 
cause.     There  was  no  internal  inspection.     Beardsley's  opinion  was 
that  the  water  being  about  32°  F.,  the  man  was  in  reality  killed  by 
cold,  or  frozen ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  if  this  did  not  operate  as 
the^  direct  cause  of  death,  it  materially  accelerated  it.     This  case  is 
of  interest  in  reference  to  the  fact  of  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
been  drowned  at  the  same  time  by  a  common  accident  being  frequently 
found  clasped  in  each  other's  arms.    A  contracted  state  of  °the  muscles 
at  the  time  of  death  may  pass  into  perfect  rigidity  by  the  effect  of  cold 
water;  and  thus  the  attitude  or  the  last  act  of  life  of  the  individual, 
may  be  preserved. 

In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  George  (Hereford  Lent  Ass.,  1847),  a  woman 
was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  her  infant  child  by  drowning  it.  When 
taken  from  the  water  (in  the  month  of  Dec),  about  nine  days  after  the 
supposed  murder,  there  were  no  marks  of  external  violence.  The  arms 
and  legs  were  contracted,  and  the  hands  closed.  On  inspection,  the  vessels 
of  the  brain  were  found  congested,  the  lungs  were  collapsed,  and  there 
was  farinaceous  food  in  the  stomach,  partially  digested.  The  state  of  the 
windpipe,  and  the  presence  or  absence  of  mucous  froth,  are  not  referred 
to.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  description,  that  there  was  no  appearance  to 
indicate  death  from  drowning  with  any  certainty ;  and  the  medical  witness 
admitted,  that  but  for  the  discovery  of  the  body  in  water,  a  suspicion  of 
death  from  drowning  would  not  have  been  entertained.  From  the  state 
ot  the  brain,  death  might  have  been  caused  by  convulsions.  The  defence 
was,  that  the  child  had  probably  died  of  convulsions,  and  that,  in  order  to 
dispose  of  the  body  the  prisoner  had  stripped  it  of  its  clothes,  and  thrown 
It  into  the  water  after  death.  The  medical  evidence  failed  to  show  that 
the  child  had  died  from  drowning,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  The 
rigid  and  contracted  state  of  the  child's  limbs  appears  to  have  created  a 
difficulty  m  the  defence.  The  clothes  of  the  child  were  neither  cut  nor 
torn,  and  the  witness  considered,  that  had  the  limbs  been  so  contracted  as 
they  were  when  the  body  was  found,  these  could  not  have  been  removed 

the  state  of  the  child's  limbs  did  not  prove  that  it  had  been  put  into  the 
water  while  living.    As  the  usual  appearances  of  death  from  as^yxia  were 

SStrn'o^.^'  ^IP^'^P-  --ider  whether  there  may  not\e  some 
explanation  of  the  facts  consistently  with  death  before  immersion  The 
admission  made  by  the  witness  in  cross-examination,  appear^to  upply  all 
if  the  ZiVr^      u''  If  tl^e  child  hid  died  of  con'Sfon 

he  udi^n  effeTo'f  t^W  body  thrown  in  immediSely,' 

of  the  hmL    ^r  thl  ohilr.     ""^^'l  ^^g^t  have  occasioned  the  contraction 

time  had  elapsed  before  immersion,  so  that  the  body  had  brcome  cold  th^n 

posit^n  ^  tTc  oer'St'r  'f?.'  ^^^'^^  -  stiffenedTn  rittight 

position.    The  persistence  of  this  contracted  state  for  so  many  days  may 
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be  explained  by  the  immersion  having  taken  place  at  the  coldest  season  of 
the  year. 

The  dead  body  may  bo  found  with  some  article  grasped  in  the  hand'. 
(See  case,  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1829,  1,  4(31.)    It  may  be  the  hair  of  the 
deceased  or  the  prisoner's  hair  torn  off  in  the  struggle  for  life ;  and  on 
this  poiut  an  important  question  of  identity  may  be  easily  raised.    (Beg.  v. 
Ellison,  Bodmin  Sura.  Ass.,  1845.)    In  a  case  which  was  tried  some  years 
since,  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  woman  with  whom  he 
cohabited.    The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  lying  dead  in  the  house, 
with  such  injuries  about  the  head,  as  to  render  it  certain  that  she  must 
have  been  murdered.    In  her  right  hand  was  found  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  brown  hair,  and  in  the  other  hand  some  grey  hair,  grasped  evidently 
in  the  straggle  for  life.   On  the  morning  following  the  murder,  the  prisoner 
Avent  to  a  hairdresser's  in  the  town,  and  desired  to  have  his  hair  and  whisker.s- 
cut.    This  man  observed  that  the  hair  and  whiskers  had  been  recently  cut, 
and  evidently  by  some  one  unaccustomed  to  hair-cutting.    There  was  a 
difference  between  the  hair  of  the  whiskers  and  that  of  the  head,  the  former 
having  turned  gi^ey.    The  hairdresser  was  of  opinion,  that  the  hair  found 
in  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  was  of  the  same  colour  and  kind  as  the  hair 
of  the  prisoner.    This,  with  other  corroborating  circumstances,  led  to  his 
conviction.     In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Marc,  a  woman  was  found 
assassinated  in  her  house,  and  when  the  body  was  discovered,  a  small  snuff- 
box was  still  held  firmly  in  one  hand.    This  proved  that  the  murder  must 
have  taken  place  very  suddenly,  and  without  any  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  deceased.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1829,  1,  465.)    Great  light  is  often  thrown, 
upon  a  question  of  suicide  or  murder  by  attention  being  paid  to  these 
minute  points  connected  with  a  dead  body.    It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
(p.  65)  that  a  weapon  may  be  found  grasped  in  the  hand  of  a  person  who 
has  destroyed  himself ;  and  when  a  weapon  is  thus  found,  the  fact  is 
strongly  confirmatory  of  suicide.   It  does  not  seem  possible  that  a  murderer 
could  simulate  this  condition  after  destroying  the  deceased.  The  hand  ot 
a  dead  person,  while  still  warm  and  pHant,  could  not  be  made  to  grasp  a 
weapon  in  the  same  way  as  that  hand  which  had  firmly  held  it  by  powerf  u^ 
muscular  contraction  at  the  last  moment  of  life.    At  any  rate,  the  attempt 
to  produce  this  appearance  has  signally  failed.    At  the  trial  of  a  man 
named  SaviUe,  in  1844,  it  came  out  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased,  his  wite, 
was  found  dead,  with  her  throat  severely  cut,  and  there  was  a  razor, 
not  grasped,  but  lying  loosely  in  her  hand.    There  was  no  blood  upon  the 
hand  which  held  the  razor,  and  this,  together  with  the  fact  of  it^s  being 
loose  rendered  it  probable  that  the  weapon  had  been  placed  there  by  some 
person,  after  the  throat  of  the  deceased  had  been  cut  ^ 

The  case  of  the  woman  Gardner  {Beg.  v.  Gardner,  O.  b^,  Uct., 
1862)  was  marked  by  a  similar  incident.  The  woman  had  died  fi-om 
several  wounds  in  the  throat  which  could  not  have  been  self-mflicted  and 
a  Common  table-knife  was  found  loosely  lying  in  her  right  hand,  with  he 
back  oTthe  blade  towards  the  palm  of  the  hand,  and  the  weapon  in  the 
direction  of  the  length  of  the  body.  According  to  the  evidence  of  the 
S  al  witnesses,  the  principal  wound  in  the  throat  was  of  ^-^a  nature 
that  it  could  not  have  been  inflicted  with  the  right  1^-^.  This  at  once 
Droved  that  there  had  been  murderous  interference.  On  these  occasion^ 
ft  mav  be  sug-ested  that  a  weapon,  although  grasped  by  an  alleged 
suiSde  to  inflkt  the  death- wound,  may  either  drop  from  the  band  or  bo 
found  loosely  in  it,  as  a  result  of  the  relaxation  of  the  muscles  in  death. 
TZmu^tt  admitted;  hence  the  mere  fact  of  a  -apon  be.ng^^o^^^^ 
loose,  should  not  be  taken  as  evidence  of  murder,  unless  ^^"^^^l^^^^ 
8?ances-such  as  the  nature  of  the  wound,  the  freedom  of  the  hand  from 
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fclood,  the  position  of  the  body,  &c. — concur  to  prove  that  the  act  was  not 
one  of  suicide.    Kiissmaul  asserts  that  the  fact  of  a  weapon,  whether  a 
razor,  knife,  or  pistol,  being-  found  firmlj  grasped,  should  not  be  taken  as 
any  proof  of  suicide  ;  because  if  this  position  be  given  to  the  fingers  when 
in  the  stage  of  relaxation,  thej  will  in  that  of  rigidity  embrace  the  article 
so  closely  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  disengage  it.    He  gives  this  as  a  mere 
surmise,  and  not  as  being  based  on  any  experiment.    That  it  should  pre- 
sent itself  as  a  serious  objection  in  practice,  we  must  infer  that  assassins 
are  fully  aware  of  the  forensic  necessity  of  causing  the  hand  of  the  victim 
"to  grasp  the  weapon  with  the  greatest  firmness,  and  that  they  can  remain 
by  the  corpse  thus  holding  the  hand  clenched,  until  the  fingers  have 
stiffened  with  sufficient  firmness  to  retain  it.    Assuming  this  improbable 
state  of  things,  other  circumstances,  as  in  Gardner's  case,  may  show 
that  the  weapon  after  all  has  been  placed  in  the  wrong  hand,  or  that  the 
blood-marks  on  it  and  on  the  hand,  have  no  correspondence.    The  difficulty 
of  thus  endeavouring  to  imitate  an  act  of  suicide,  when  the  facts  are 
properly  observed  and  compared,  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  case. 
'(Beg.  v.  Eeytoood,  Liverpool  Ass.,  1855.)    The  deceased  in  this 
female,  was  found  dead  in  bed  with  her  throat  cut.    The  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  wound  was  six  inches  from  right  to  left,  extending  across 
the  throat  to  a  point  under  the  left  ear :  the  upper  portion  of  the  wind- 
pipe was  severed,  and  the  jugular  vein,  as  well  as  the  muscular  branches 
«f  the  carotid  artery,  were  divided.    The  medical  witnesses  considered 
that  the  wound  in  the  throat  had  not  been  inflicted  by  herself.    It  was 
such  a  wound  as  a  Ze/^-handed  person  would  have  inflicted,  and  the  hand 
inflicting  it,  as  well  as  the  weapon,  could  not  have  escaped  being  marked 
with  blood.    It  appears  that  when  the  body  was  found,  there  was  a  razor 
ioi  the  right  hand,  not  tightly  held.   The  arms  were  folded  across  the  chest, 
the  right  hand  resting  on  the  left,  the  back  of  the  razor  being  towards  the 
person  of  deceased.     There  was  no  hlood  on  the  hands,  arms,  or  chest,  and 
•only  one  small  spot  on  the  razor.    There  was  blood  on  the  underside  of  a 
pillow,  and  a  corresponding  stain  on  the  bolster,  showing  that  this  must 
have  been  turned  over,  and  the  head  placed  on  the  clean  side  after  the 
infliction  of  the  wound.    All  the  cii-cumstances  concurred  in  showing,  that 
an  attempt  had  been  made  to  simulate  an  act  of  suicide,  while  the  facts 
were  only  consistent  with  homicide.   The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the 
act  by  the  moral  as  well  as  circumstantial  evidence,  and  he  was  convicted 
and  executed.    Neither  during  nor  after  the  cessation  of  rigidity  could 
this  spasmodic  condition  of  the  muscles  of  the  hand  be  simulated ;  in  no 
case  IS  it  possible  to  give  an  appearance  of  grasping,  similar  to  that  which 
IS  occasionally  found  after  death  as  a  result  of  cadaveric  spasm  and 
mgidity.  ^ 

The  discovery  of  a  weapon  thus  held  in  a  dead  hand  has  been  assumed 
to  furnish  evidence  of  murder.  In  1835,  a  medical  man  at  Bordeaux 
was  called  to  examine  the  body  of  a  gentleman  supposed  to  have  been 
murdered.  Upon  entering  the  apartment,  which  had  been  left  undis- 
turbed, be  found  the  deceased  perfectly  dead,  sitting  in  an  arm-chair  by 
the  side  of  the  bed,  the  left  elbow  resting  upon  a  bolster.  His  right  hand 
which  held  a  recently  discharged  pistol,  rested  upon  the  middle  of  the 
right  thigh  the  greater  part  of  the  barrel  projecting  over  the  inner  sur- 
fa<3e  of  the  thigh,  so  that  the  slightest  motion  of  the  part  would  apparently 
have  been  euftcient  to  cause  it  to  fall  on  the  floor.  The  bullet,  which 
could  not  be  found  had  fractured  and -tm versed  the  left  parietal  bone, 
IZ   r"""  ^'hole  of  the  face.    The  clothes  of  the 

^hrnTI  f  T^Z^^'^  7"'^^  ^^"^^^ '  ^  1*^-^^  q^^^ti^T  bad  also  drained 
-through  the  seat  of  the  chair,  and  had  formed  a  considerable  clot  on  the 
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floor.    The  tempcrataro  of  the  body  indicated  that  the  deceased  had  7iot 
been  dead  above  two  hours  ;  and  it  was  at  about  that  time  that  tlie  dis- 
charge of  a  pistol  had  been  heard  by  some  of  the  neighbours.    The  other 
facts  ascertained  relative  to  the  case  were  that  the  deceased,  who  was 
about  sixty  years  of  age,  had  never  shown  any  disposition  to  destroy  him- 
self ;  and  there  was  no  moral  circumstance  Avhich  seemed  likely  to  have 
acted  as  an  exciting  cause,  except  jDcrhaps  the  loss  of  a  law-suit  by  a 
favourite  sister,  which,  however,  was  deemed  scarcely  sufficient  to  explain 
the  event.    He  had  a  son,  who  lived  in  the  house  with  him,  and  slept  in 
the  same  room.    They  were  both  dissipated  in  their  habits.    On  the 
moi'ning  of  the  event,  after  breakfast,  the  son  (according  to  his  own  state- 
ment) threw  himself  on  his  bed,  which  was  by  the  side  of  that  of  his 
father ;  he  fell  asleep,  and  knew  nothing  of  the  circumstance  until  he  was 
aroused  out  of  his  sleep  by  the  discharge  of  a  pistol.    The  son  was  accused 
of  having  destroyed  his  father,  and  of  having  placed  the  pistol  in  the  hand 
of  his  parent  after  death,  in  order  to  lead  to  the  supposition  of  suicide. 
The  circumstance  seemed  so  much  the  more  probable  to  the  police  officers 
and  those  who  were  present  at  the  finding  of  the  body,  since,  when  the 
hand  with  the  pistol  was  carefully  carried  to  the  position  in  which  the 
weapon  must  have  been  held  by  the  deceased  in  order  to  have  committed 
the  fatal  act  himself,  and  the  hand  was  afterwards  allowed  to  fall  by  its 
own  weight,  the  pistol  each  time  fell  from  the  hand  to  the  floor.  Besides,, 
on  the  moral  side  of  the  question,  it  was  shown  that  the  son  would  be 
benefited  by  the  death  of  the  father. 

The  medical  examiner  having  duly  reflected  on  the  position  in  which 
the  deceased  was  discovered,  satisfactorily  accounted  for  the  hand  retam- 
ing  the  pistol  after  death  by  the  contractile  state  of  the  muscles,  from  the 
effect  of  volition  at  the  moment  of  death  being  sufficiently  strong  to- 
prevent  the  weapon  from  falling.    The  experiments  performed  with  the 
hand  and  pistol  subsequently  were  very  properly  stated  to  be  unsatis- 
factory ;  since,  when  this  contracted  state  of  the  muscles  has  been  once 
destroyed  by  much  handling,  it  cannot  be  restored.     The  specious 
argument  thus  founded  upon  a  popular  error  was,  by  the  tact  of  the 
midical  witness,  satisfactorily  refuted.    The  reporter  of  the  case  candidly 
confesses  that,  owing  to  his  having  been  misled  by  popular  prejudice,  he 
was  at  first  almost  inclined  to  believe  that  the  son  had  been  guilty  ot 
parricide  ;  and  probably  if  a  hasty  and  careless  examination  had  been  made, 
or  if  the  body  had  been  officiously  interfered  with  previously  to  its  being- 
seen  by  a  medical  man,  the  son  might  have  been  committed  for  trial  on  a 
eharcre  of  murder.    So  soon  as  this  apparently  physical  proof  of  his  guilt 
had  been  explained  away,  it  was  then  seen  that  all  the  other  circumstances 
rebutted  the  presumption  of  homicide.    The  discovery  of  a  weapon  so  held, 
may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  best  possible  proofs  of  suicide. 

The  postures  in  which  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead  from  any  cause 
are  d^coW  may,  in  numerous  cases,  be  brought  forward  to  support  a 
Tnvtf  of  murder  or  at  least,  of  criminal  interference  ;  but  great  care  is 
?ra^:  ^equTedrn  th^  application  of  medical  V^^^oi^^^^ 
of  these  cases,  as  well  as  a  good  genem  acquaintance  with  the  .aiious 
phenomena  immediately  preceding  and  fol  owing  death 
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there  were  marks  of  blood  in  various  places,  and  the  body  had  evidently 
been  removed  from  the  spot  where  it  had  fallen :  it  had  been  laid  out. 
The  clothes  had  been  tucked  round  it,  and  a  piece  of  black  cloth  had  been 
placed  over  the  face.    A  question  arose  as  to  whether  the  body  had  been 
thus  removed  before  or  after  rigidity  occurred.     As  it  was  found  evenly 
laid  out,  the  probability  Avas,  that  it  has  been  removed  while  the  limbs 
Avere  pliant ;  and  they  had  then  become  rigid  in  this  position.    If  a  body 
be  removed  dui-ing  the  state  of  rigidity,  it  may  be  in  some  instances 
indicated  by  the  position  of  the  still  rigid  limbs  not  being  adapted  to  the 
surface  on  which  the  body  is  found  lying.    It  has  been  already  stated  that 
the  first  effect  of  death,  in  the  absence  of  cadaveric  spasm,  is  relaxation  of 
the  muscles ;  the  body  then  disposes  itself  according  to  the  surface  on 
which  it  happens  to  be  lying  ;  the  arms  or  legs  may  be  more  or  less  fixed 
or  contorted,  and  become  rigid  in  the  position  which  they  assumed  by 
gravitation  at  the  time  of  death.    The  lower  jaw,  if  left  to  itself,  drops 
and  becomes  rigid  in  this  position.    When  a  body  is  found  rigid,  with  the 
members  evenly  extended,  and  the  jaws  closed,  this  is,  ccideris  paribus, 
strongly  indicative  of  interference  while  there  was  wai'mth  and  pliancy  in 
the  limbs.    When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  body  is  found  rigid  and  doubled 
up,  with  the  limbs  more  or  less  twisted  lying  on  an  even  surface  like 
a  bed,  the  probability  is,  according  to  circumstances,  that  the  body  has 
been  moved  from  the  spot  in  which  the  person  had  died,  and  in  which 
rigidity  had  supervened.    In  suicidal  hanging,  the  body,  and  especially 
the  extremities,  are  now  and  then  found  twisted  in  a  singular  manner 
around  articles  of  furniture.    In  sach  cases,  the  general  muscular  con- 
vulsion, at  the  moment  of  death,  will  physiologically  explain,  what  to 
uninformed  persons  may  appear  physically  incompatible  with  the  deceased 
having  destroyed  himself. 

The  following  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  occasional  im- 
portance of  these  inquiries.  In  June,  1855,  Eobert  Reid  was  tried  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary,  at  Edinburgh,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 
Among  the  medical  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to  conflicting  opinions 
Avas  one  which  referred  to  the  posture  in  Avhich  the  body  of  the  deceased 
Avas  found,  at  half-past  tAvo  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  supposed  murder. 
It  Avas  thus  described  by  the  Avitnesses.  '  She  (deceased)  was  sitting  on 
the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  nearly  naked,  Avith  a  portion  of  the  bed- 
clothes wrapt  around  the  lower  part  of  her  body  ;  the  head  erect,  but 
inclined  a  little  backAvards  and  to  one  side,  the  face  being  towards  tho 
bed.  The  left  arm  hung  down  by  her  side,  with  the  back  of  the  hand  on 
the  ground,  the  right  arm  resting  by  the  elboAv  on  the  bed,  and  maintained 
m  the  upright  position  without  any  further  support,  as  if  she  had  been  in 
the  act  of  putting  it  to  her  face.  The  legs  were  crossed  under  the  trunk, 
the  left  being  less  protruded  than  the  i-ight.' 

This  extraordinary  posture  Avas  presumed  by  all  who  saw  it  and  by  the 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  to  be  such  that  the  deceased  could 
not  have  assumed  it  herself  in  the  act  of  dying ;  and  this  was  rendered 
still  less  probable  when  it  was  considered  that  the  cervical  vertebrae  were 
fractured,  and  one  of  them  was  displaced,  so  that  she  had  probably  died 
a  violent  and  very  sudden  death.  The  attitude  appeared  to  be  also  quite 
irreconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  death  from  accident  or  suicide.  The 
chief  question  seems  to  have  been,  whether,  admitting  that  the  prisoner 
had  actually  placed  his  wife  in  this  posture,  the  maintenance  of  it  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  a  convulsive  spasm,  simultaneously  occurring  with  death, 
or  to  the  supervention  of  ordinary  cadaveric  rigidity.  If  the  posture  were 
admitted  to  have  been  due  to  cadaveric  rigidity  naturally  supervening, 
then  the  inference  would  be  that  the  deceased  had  been  dead,  at  least  some 
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hours.    The  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  been  at  home  from  nine  until 
half-past  nine :  the  deceased's  body  was  diseoveied  at  two,  and  as  the 
pi'isoner  had  not  been  at  the  house  between  half-past  nine  and  two,  so  it 
followed  that,  supposing  him  to  have  been  guilty,  he  must  have  committed 
the  murder  during  the  half-hour  that  he  was  at  home.    Hence,  cadaveric 
rigidity  must  have  come  on  in  four  hours  and  a  half  after  death.    On  the 
other  hand,  it  was  urged,  that  the  attitude  of  the  body,  and  the  singular 
perpendicular  position  of  the  right  arm,  were  due  to  a  spasmodic  contrac- 
tion of  the  muscles  in  a  fit,  at  the  moment  of  death,  persisting  under  the 
form  of  cadaveric  spasm.    The  non-medical  witnesses  stated  that  the  body 
of  deceased  when  found  was  perfectly  flexible,  and  the  arms  and  legs  so 
pliant,  that  they  could  be  easily  stretched  down ;  indeed,  the  whole  body 
was  so  yielding  as  to  admit  of  its  being  directly  laid  out  at  length  on  the 
floor.    The  body  was  partially  warm  when  first  found,  but,  as  it  has  been 
already  observed,  this  is  quite  compatible  with  the  occurrence  of  rigidity. 
Certainly,  however,  where  a  body  is  warm  and  the  members  are  easily 
moved  from  their  position,  the  presumption  is  rather  in  favour  of  the  fixed 
posture  being  due  to  muscular  spasm  than  to  cadaveric  rigidity. 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  considered  that  the  posture  of  the 
deceased  was  owing  to  simple  rigidity.  Fletcher  attempted  to  explain  the 
facts  by  supposing  that  the  deceased  had  probably  fallen  in  a  fit  while 
getting  out  of  bed,  during  the  absence  of  the  prisoner ;  admitting  that 
the  prisoner  might  on  his  entrance,  at  about  nine  o'clock,  have  attempted 
to  raise  the  body,  and  thus  have  given  the  erect  position  to  the  trunk, 
while  the  perpendicular  position  of  the  arm  was  entirely  due  to  spasm. 
It  was  urged  that  the  woman  had  been  previously-  subject  to  slight  paralysis 
and  convulsive  fits,  and  that  the  occurrence  of  a  fit,  under  the  circum- 
stances, was  not  unlikely.  The  position  was  not  such  as  Ave  might  suppose 
a  body  to  assume  when  a  person  has  died  under  a  cataleptic  seizure.  On 
the  other  side,  it  was  considered  to  be  improbable  that  the  prisoner  could 
have  placed  the  deceased  in  the  attitude  in  which  she  was  discovered, 
admitting  her  to  have  died  in  any  other  posture — since  at  the  time  he  did 
it,  the  body  must  have  been  either  rigid  or  not.  If  it  were  rigid,  he  could 
not  easily  have  bent  the  members  from  the  position  which  they  had  already 
assumed;  and  if  it  were  not  rigid,  he  must  have  used  artificial  means  to 
keep  the  members  and  trunk  in  the  extraordinary  position  in  which  they 
were  found  :  for  it  was  not  likely  that  he  would  have  purposely  held  her 
head  and  arm  in  such  a  singular  attitude,  until  her  body  had  become  fixed. 
Indeed,  in  order  to  accomplish  this,  he  must  have  waited  until  it  had 
become  cold,  whereas  it  is  stated  to  have  been  found  with  some  warmth 
and  pliancy  about  it.  Besides,  it  would  be  impossible  to  assign  any  reason 
for  so  doing,  since  he  would  be  ignorant  of  the  medical  difficulty  connected 

with  it.  -,.      n     ,  1  -J. 

The  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  not  proven,  because  it  was 
not  satisfactorily  made  out  that  he  had  really  caused  his  wife's  death. 
The  state  in  which  the  deceased  was  found,  created  a  presumption  that 
she  had  died  from  natural  causes  not  long  before  the  discovery  of  her 
body  •  therefore,  at  some  time  between  half-past  nine  and  two,  and  while 
the  prisoner  was  absent  from  the  house.  The  account  of  this  case  as 
given  by  Fletcher,  was  most  favourable  for  the  prisoner.  He  suggested 
many  ingenious  explanations  for  circumstances  which  ^ere  certainly  very 
strong  against  the  prisoner.  The  verdict  of  '  not  proven  sufficiently 
attests  the  opinion  of  the  jury  ;  and  had  the  medical  evidence  respecting 
the  cause  of  death  from  violence  been  a  little  clearer,  there  is  hardly  a  doubt 
that  the  prisoner  would  have  been  convicted. 

Whether  this  was  a  case  of  death  from  natural  causes,  or.  as  alleged, 
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fi'oman  injury  to  the  spinal  marrow,  we  must  regard  the  attitude  in  which 
the  body  was  discovered  as  very  unusual.  There  were  difficulties  in  the 
way  of  an  explanation,  whether  we  suppose  the  prisoner  to  have  interfered 
or  not  with  the  position  of  his  wife's  body.  Had  a  proper  examination 
been  made  by  medical  men  when  it  was  first  discovered  by  the  neighbours, 
some  of  these  difficulties  would  not  probably  have  existed.  With  a  fracture 
of  the  dentiform  process,  and  a  dislocation  of  the  first  and  second  vertebrae, 
it  is  not  likely,  unless  the  body  had  been  supported  mechanically  by  the 
clothes  which  it  is  said  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  dragged 
off  the  bed  with  it,  that  a  person  so  injured  would  die  in  the  attitude  in 
which  the  deceased  was  discovered,  or  that  she  could  have  had  the  power 
to  assume  it  spontaneously  after  such  a  severe  injury  to  the  spinal  column. 
The  probability  is,  that  the  body  would  have  been  found  lying  on  the 
floor. 

A  question  was  raised  upon  this  trial  respecting  the  duration  of  mus- 
cular spasm  after  death  ;  and  this  may  become  a  point  upon  which  a 
medical  witness  may  be  required  to  express  an  opinion.  There  is  but 
little  doubt,  from  numerous  collateral  facts,  that  it  may  remain  for  a  con- 
siderable time  after  death  and  even  pass  into  cadaveric  rigidity,  i.e.  the 
posture  assumed  by  a  limb  from  spasm  at  the  moment  of  death,  may  be 
retained  as  the  posture  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  supposing  the  body  not  to 
have  been  disturbed.  An  instance  is  reported,  in  which  a  drowned  body, 
after  having  remained  in  water  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hours,  was  drawn 
up  with  the  hands  still  grasping  firml}^  the  cable  of  a  vessel,  which  the 
deceased  had  caught  hold  of  in  the  act  of  disowning.  The  bodies  of  persons 
drowned  in  a  common  accident,  are  found  not  unfrequentl}'  after  twenty- 
four  hours  firmly  locked  together  by  their  arms,  when  taken  out  of  Avater, 
cold  and  rigid.  In  persons  who  die  under  violent  spasmodic  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  as  in  cholera  and  tetanus,  whether  from  natural  causes  or 
the  effects  of  strychnine,  the  state  of  spasm  is  sometimes  preserved  after 
death  and  passes  into  rigidity. 

The  attitude  in  which  a  dead  body  is  found  rigid,  may  easily  give  rise 
to  an  erroneous  suspicion  of  murder.     The  following  case  has  been 
reported  by  Marc  -.—The  deceased,  Courhon,  was  found  dead  in  a  ditch  : 
his  head  was  bent  upon  his  chest,  and  the  lower  part  of  the  trunk  was  so 
curved,  that  the  whole  weight  was  borne  by  the  neck.    The  body  was 
very  rigid,  but  there  were  some  slight  traces  of  warmth  when  it  was 
found.    On  inspection  there  were  all  the  appearances  of  apoplexy,  and 
the  deceased  was  well  known  to  have  been  of  drunken  habits.  Notwith- 
standing these  facts,  two  persons  were  convicted  of  murder  upon  some 
loose  evidence— principally  on  the  ground  that  the  unnatural  position  in 
which  the  deceased's  body  was  found  could  only  be  explained  on  the 
supposition  of  murderous  interference.    The  accused  were  condemned  to 
the  galleys  for  life :  but  after  two  years'  punishment,  a  proper  medical 
investigation  of  the  facts  was  for  the  first  time  instituted,  and  they  were 
discharged.    The  evidence  established  that  the  deceased  had  died  of 
apoplexy  ;  and  that  the  body  had  assumed  the  peculiar  position  in  which 
It  was  discovered  owing  to  the  deceased  having  fallen  into  the  ditch  in  a 
state  ot  drunkenness,  by  which  he  was  rendered  helpless  and  incapable  of 
extricating  hmiself.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1832,  1,  569.)   While  rigidity  may 
sometimes  mdicate  murder,  or  some  form  of  violent  death,  by  fixing  the 
body  in  a  position  which  it  could  not  naturally  have  assumed,  and  which 
cannot  be  easily  a  tered  during  the  rigid  state,  we  must  beware  that  we 
do  not  gvve  an  undue  importance  to  this  sign  of  death  as  a  proof  of  violent 
T^fu    ^  .    ""f'*'"''      especially  required  in  the  cases  of  drunkards, 
for  the  body  of  a  person  who  dies  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness  mav  be  found 
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contorted  and  disposed  in  a  way  whicli  might  be  apparently  incompatible 
with  either  accident  or  suicide. 

4.  Muscular  iRRiTAitiLiiT. — In  order  to  determine  the  reality  of  death, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  test  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  by  the  applica- 
tion of  an  electric  current.    If  a  voluntary  muscle,  laid  bare  for  this  pur- 
pose, does  not  contract  under  the  application  of  this  stimulus,  the  inference 
is  that  the  person  is  dead  ;  but  if  it  should  contract  under  these  circum- 
stances, it  furnishes  no  proof  that  the  person  is  living,  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  word.    It  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  the  cardiac  and 
other  involuntary  muscles,  which  are  readily  alfected  by  a  mechanical 
stimulus  soon  after  death,  lose  their  instability  or  power  of  contraction, 
even  under  a  galvanic  current,  much  sooner  than  the  voluntary  muscles. 
As  a  result  either  of  disease  or  exhaustion,  of  the  action  of  certain  poisons 
or  of  the  effect  of  lightning,  the  irritability  of  the  whole  muscular  system 
may  be  entirely  destroyed  at  the  time  of  death ;  and  in  these  cases  no 
stimulus  excites  muscular  contraction.   Under  these  circumstances  rigidit}- 
and  putrefaction  follow  so  rapidly,  that  the  use  of  an  electric  current  for 
additional  evidence  would  be  superfluous.    On  the  other  hand,  in  certain 
cases,  as  in  the  body  of  a  decapitated  man  whose  case  is  recorded  by 
Nysten,  the  irritability  of  the  muscles  may  remain  for  twenty-six  hours 
after  death.     In  short,  it  is  now  known,  that  until  cadaveric  rigidity 
commences  in  the  body,  muscular  irritability  is  retained.     When  this 
commences  it  begins  to  disappear.    Contractility  of  the  muscles  under  the 
current  would,  therefore,  prove  either  that  the  person  was  living,  or  that 
the  body  was  in  the  first  stage  of  death.    All  the  muscles  do  not  retain 
this  irritability  under  the  electric  stimulus  for  the  same  length  of  time, 
nor  do  they  all  lose  at  once  their  susceptibility  of  contraction.  The 
voluntary  muscles  retain  their  irritability  on  the  average  about  three 
hours.    One  degree  of  stimulus  may  excite  them,  while  another  may  not. 
Living  muscle  has  a  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction,  while  dead 
muscle  is  acid. 

Dowler  has  shown  by  numei'ous  experiments  on  the  recently  dead 
body,  that  post-mortem  contractility  may  be  excited  by  slight  blows  on 
the  muscles  given  with  the  hand  or  any  Aveapon,  and  thus  electricity  may 
be  dispensed  with.  When  the  arm  of  a  recently  dead  person  was  extended 
at  a  right  angle  with  the  trunk,  a  blow  over  the  biceps  muscle,  not 
sufficient  to  injure  a  living  person,  caused  the  foreai^m  to  bend,  carrymg 
the  hand  to  the  chest  repeatedly.  In  fact,  before  rigidity  set  in,  the  arm 
of  this  corpse,  by  the  mere  effect  of  slight  blows,  performed  supination, 
pronation,  and  flexion  perfectly.  This  effect  of  slight  mechanical  violence 
is  most  distinctly  observed  within  half  an  lioitr,  but  Dowler  has  seen  it 
manifested  as  late  as  six  or  seven  hours  after  death.  It  disappears  when 
rigidity  sets  in.  ('  Exper.  Researches  on  Post-mortem  Contractility,  by 
Bennet  Dowler,  New  York,  1846,  p.  601.)  .        ■  n 

It  is  a  curious  fact  that  the  blood  has  no  appreciable  influence  upon 
the  post-mortem  contractility  of  the  muscles,  for  when  the  limb  was  severed 
from  the  trunk,  and  drained  of  its  blood,  its  action  was  not  thereby 
diminished.  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.,  1846,  p.  440.)  Contractions  as 
the  result  of  slight  blows  were  observed  in  forty-three  cases.  _i  he  con- 
tractions were  in  many  cases  so  forcible,  as  to  cause  a  heavy  weight  to  be 
lifted  by  the  limb  in  which  they  occurred.  The  integrity  of  the  corpse 
was  not  necessary  ;  they  were  excited  some  hours  after  the  dissection  ot 
the  body,  and  after  the  limbs  were  severed  from  the  trunk.  DowJer 
considers  that  these  muscular  contractions  have  occurred  spontaneously 
after  the  death  of  the  body.    Spontaneous,  movements  m  a  corpse  nave 
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been  seen  after  death  from  cholera,  and  the  same  may  take  place  after 
death  from  yellow  fever  and  other  diseases.  Dowler  suggests  that  the 
changes  in  the  position  of  the  limbs  of  bodies  sometimes  observed  after 
death,  which  have  given  rise  to  tales  of  premature  interment,  may  be 
explained  by  the  occurrence  of  spontaneous  post-mortem  contimctions, 
depending  on  the  long  retention  of  muscular  irritability  in  a  high  degree. 
Haller  endeavoured  to  lay  down  the  order  of  cessation  of  this  irritability  in 
different  muscles  after  death.  Many  physiologists  since  his  time  have  also- 
occupied  themselves  with  this  question.  Haller  found  that  it  varied 
according  to  the  kind  of  stimulus  employed  :  thus  the  irritability  of  the 
heart  was  excited  hj  mechanical  agents  for  a  longer  period  than  any  other 
part  of  the  muscular  system; — a  circumstance  which  was  supposed  to 
account  for  the  reports  of  persons  having  been  dissected  alive,  to  be 
found  recorded  in  some  works  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  an  accidental, 
puncture  by  the  knife  or  forceps  having  given  rise  to  contractions  of  this 
organ.  Bat  to  admit  this  explanation,  we  must  suppose  that  the  body  was 
inspected  within  one  or  two  hours  after  death. 

Nysten  concluded  from  his  observations  that  the  successive  disap- 
pearance of  muscular  irritability  in  the  bodies  of  decapitated  persons  took 
place  in  the  following  order  : — 1.  The  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  2.  The 
stomach  and  intestines.  3.  The  urinary  bladder.  4.  The  right  ventricle., 
5.  The  gullet.    6.  The  iris  ;  and  7.  The  voluntary  muscles  of  the  body. 

The  power  of  making  the  muscles  contract  under  the  electric  current 
has  been  found  to  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  disease  of  which  the 
individual  died.  When  it  was  such  as  to  exhaust  the  strength,  the  time 
was  very  short.  From  experiments  performed  at  La  Chai'ite,  it  appeared 
that  in  death  from  peritonitis,  iiritability  ceased  in  about  three  hours ;  in 
phthisis,  scirrhus,  and  cancer,  in  from  three  to  six  hours ;  in  death  from 
profuse  hcemorrhage,  or  from  mortal  lesions  of  the  heart,  in  about  nine 
hours  ;  in  apoplexy  with  paralysis,  in  twelve  hours ;  and  in  low  fevers  and 
pneumonia,  the  irritability  disappeared  in  from  ten  to  fifteen  hours.  In 
these  experiments,  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  limbs  alone  were  ex-, 
amined  ;  since  it  is  upon  these,  should  the  necessity  ever  occur,  that  a  prac- 
titioner must  operate.  Although  the  periods  are  thus  laid  down  in  figures, 
yet  the  results  must  be  regarded  only  in  the  light  of  approximations  to  the 
truth ;  but  the  pei-iod  of  thi'ee  hours  may  be  accepted  as  the  usual  limit. 

We  have  now  to  apply  these  different  data  connected  with  death  and 
the  changes  in  the  dead  body,  to  the  solution  of  some  medico-legal  ques- 
tions— such  as  the  reality  of  death,  and  the  period  at  which  death  has  taken 
place. 

Th^  Reality  of  Death. — This  question,  of  course,  can  only  be  raised  in 
the  period  preceding  the  occurrence  of  putrefaction ;  therefore  our  observa- 
tions on  this  point  may  be  restricted  within  a  very  narrow  compass.  The 
question,  indeed,  might  be  passed  over  altogether  as  unimportant,  were  it 
not  that  many  men  ranking  high  in  the  profession  have  devoted  much 
attention  to  the  subject ;  and  have  thought  themselves  justified,  from  their 
observations,  in  declaring  that  premature  interment  was  not  unfrequently 
the  means  of  consigning  Hying  individuals  to  the  tomb.  There  is  some- 
thnig  terrible  in  admitting  the  bare  possibility  of  such  an  event ;  and 
therefore  we  ought  not  to  reject  the  supposition,  without  examining  the 
numerous  cases  which  have  been  brought  forward  in  support  of  it.  In  the 
work  of  Fontenelle  forty-six  cases  are  recorded,  either  of  the  premature 
interment  of  the  living,  or  of  apparent  being  mistaken  for  real  death. 
I'rom  a  careful  examination  of  all  these  cases,  it  appears  that  the  greater 
number  of  them  are  derived  from  such  sources  as  to  render  them  perfectly 
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inadmissible  as  evidence  of  what  Fontenelle  so  strenuously  endeavoured 
to  prove.  He  has  collected  these  cases  from  every  source,  -whether  scien- 
tific or  not,  from  the  time  of  Plutarch  downwards.  This  very  circumstance 
would  make  reasonable  men  distrust  those  instances  of  supposed  death 
which  are  undoubtedly  authentic,  did  not  the  facts  appear  explicable  on 
the  most  common  physiological  principles. 

The  fears  which  works  like  that  of  Fontenelle  are  likely  to  excite, 
respecting  prematiire  interment,  have  been  kept  up  by  other  French  writers. 
Carre  maintained  that  there  was  no  certain  sign  of  death  but  putrefac- 
tion; and  that  no  body  should  undergo  interment  until  this  process  had 
become  plainly  manifested.  According  to  him,  a  presum'piion  of  death 
may  be  deduced  from  a  great  number  of  signs  ;  a  prohahilitij ,  from  the 
combination  of  some  of  the  most  important,  such  as  the  collapse  of  the 
eyes,  and  especially  cadaveric  rigidity  ;  but  absolute  certainty  can  be 
obtained  only  by  the  occurrence  of  the  putrefactive  process.  Like  other 
terrorists,  Carre  attacked  each  sign  of  death  individuall}^  but  he  ignored 
the  fact,  that  a  judgment  in  proper  hands  was  always  formed  from  a  com- 
bination of  many  signs  or  conditions  ;  and  medical  men  are  not  responsible 
for  the  results,  when  the  decision  of  an  important  question  of  this  kind  is 
entrusted  to  ignorant  and  uneducated  persons.  A  petition  was,  on  one 
occasion,  presented  to  the  French  Chamber  of  Deputies,  in  which  the  peti- 
tioner declared  that  he  had  known  six  interments  of  living  persons  to  have 
taken  place  within  a  period  of  eight  months.  Resting  on  similar  authority, 
Carre  asserted  that  since  1833  there  have  been  forty-six  cases  of  prema- 
ture burial.  Among  these,  twenty-one  persons  returned  to  life  at  the  time 
they  were  about  to  be  deposited  in  the  earth,  nine  recovered  owing  to  the 
affectionate  attentions  of  their  relatives,  four  from  the  accidental  falling 
of  the  coffins,  two  from  a  feeling  of  suffocation  in  their  coffins,  three  from 
the  punctures  of  pins  in  fastening  the  shrouds,  and  seven  from  unusual 
delay  in  the  funerals ;  and,  it  is  added,  after  this  marvellous  recital,  that 
the  decease  of  all  these  individuals  was  officially  attested.  A  statistical 
calculation  was  then  made  by  him  from  the  deaths  which  occur  annually  in 
Paris,  of  the  average  number  of  persons  who  were  likely  to  be  buried 
alive. 

Statements  of  this  kind  can  only  be  received  with  incredulity,  since  no 
particulars  by  which  their  accuracy  can  be  tested  are  given.  The  cases 
of  alleged  premature  interment  that  have  yet  been  adduced,  will  not  bear 
a  close  examination,  as  they  are  nothing  more  than  the  idle  tales  of 
ignorant  and  superstitious  persons,  with  the  usual  amount  of  exaggeration. 
In  this  country  we  have  no  official  attestation  of  death  by  specially 
appointed  persons ;  but  if  the  account  given  by  Carre  be  true,  we 
have  no  reason  to  regret  the  absence  of  this  system  ;  since  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  under  the  practice  of  the  ancient  searchers  of  London  in  the 
worst  days  of  the  plague,  when  bodies  were  indiscriminately  thrown  into 
large  pits  soon  after  death,  greater  negligence  could  have  been  shown 
than  that  which  is  here  alleged  to  have  occurred  on  the  part  of  the  French 
officials  in  modern  times.  About,  in  his  popular  novel  'A  New  Lease  of 
Life,'  has  given  an  amusing  description  of  the  popular  ideas  as  to  the 
possibilities  of  resuscitation  of  a  presumed  corpse. 

Cases  have  undoubtedly  presented  themselves  in  which  persons  labour- 
ing under  concussion,  syncope,  catalepsy,  hysteria,  or  lifelessness  from 
exhaustion,  have  been  pronounced  dead  by  bystanders,  merely  because 
there  happened  to  be  inanimation,  coldness  of  the  surface,  and  no  out- 
ward signs  of  respiration  or  circulation.  If  the  decision  of  the  question 
of  life  or  death  was  always  left  to  such  persons,  and  interments  were  to 
follow  in  a  few  hours  upon  their  dictation,  there  is  no  doubt  living 
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bodies  would  be  exposed  to  the  risk  of  premature  burial.    But  this  can 
rarely  happen  in  any  civilized  country  of  Europe,  and  then  only  as 
the  result  of  gross  and  culpable  neglect.    In  France  the  law  ordains 
that  eveiy  death  must  be  verified  by  a  medical  officer;  and  that  no  inter- 
ment shall  take  place  uatil  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  from 
the  time  of  death.    This  rule,  it  is  said,  applies  only  to  Paris  and  some 
of  the  chief  cities  of  France.    No  post-mortem  examination  should  be- 
made,  and  no  interment  take  place,  until  after  a  certificate  of  death  has 
been  issued  by  the  proper  medical  officer.   A  similar  law  prevails  in  Naples 
and  in  Portugal :  but  Fontenelle  states  that  in  the  latter  country,  as  well 
as  in  Spain,  bodies  are  sometimes  interred  within  five  or  six  hours  after 
death.    In  the  Protestant  parts  of  Germany  and  Switzerland,  the  dead  are 
rarely  buried  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  days,  a  period  being  fixed  by 
law,  before  which  interment  cannot  take  place.    In  this  country  there  are 
no  legal  provisions  relative  to  the  period  of  interment ;  but,  except  under 
severe  and  continuous  epidemics,  the  dead  are  rarely  buried  until  after  the 
lapse  of  from  one  to  five  days.    It  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  good  regulation 
if  every  dead  body  were  seen  and  examined  by  a  medical  man  twenty- four 
hours  after  apparent  death,  and  the  fact  of  death  were  officially  attested  by 
him  according  to  cii'cumstances.    The  defect  of  the  continental  system  is, 
that  a  medical  opinion  may  be  given  at  any  time  after  the  supposed  decease, 
and  there  may  be  occasionally  great  negligence  in  the  performance  of  this 
duty.    Still  it  is  impossible  to  admit  that,  except  under  the  most  culpable 
neglect,  pez-sons  can  incur  the  risk  of  being  buried  alive,  when  the  body 
has  been  kept  at  least  twenty-four  hours  from  the  time  of  the  supposed 
decease.  It  is  stated  on  the  authority  of  Salignac-Fenelon,  that  in  a  period 
of  twenty  years,  during  which  mortuary  houses  have  been  established  in 
Germany,  no  body  has  ever  been  restored  to  life,  although  during  that 
time  no  fewer  than  46,000  bodies  have  been  deposited  therein.    0  Ann 
d'Hyg.,' 1870,  2,  317.)  ^ 

This  statement  is  fully  confirmed  by  investigations  in  France.  (See 
'  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1867,  1,  293.)  The  results  depend  on  the  care  taken  in 
the  attestation  of  death  by  the  appointed  medical  officers.  The  same 
care  given  to  every  case  of  alleged  death,  would  of  course  be  attended 
with  similar  results,  whether  the  dead  body  is  placed  in  a  mortuary  or 
not.  When  a  death  has  not  been  properly  attested  by  a  medical  man  a 
mistake  may  be  made.  A  case  of  this  kind,  on  which  Devergie  has 
made  an  elaborate  report  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1870,  2,  310),  occurred  near 
Morlaix,  m  France.  A  woman  died,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  cholera 
bhe  was  seen  while  ill  by  a  medical  man,  but  not  after  the  supposed 
death.  She  was  placed  in  a  coffin  in  an  hour,  and  buried  in  sixteen 
hours.  During  the  interment  a  noise  was  heard  in  the  coffin.  Time  was 
lost  in  sending  for  a  medical  man,  and  the  coffin  was  not  opened  until  he 
arrived.  The  shroud  was  found  twisted  and  folded  about  the  neck  and 
teet,  as  i±  struggles  had  been  made,  and  there  was  a  quantity  of  liquid  on 
It,  which  had  issued  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  during  efforts  made  to 
breathe  ihe  body  was  warm  and  not  rigid;  there  was  a  general  relaxa- 
tion of  the  muscles  ;  the  hand  was  translucent  to  light,  and  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  had  not  completely  ceased.  Efforts  were  made  to  resusci' 
tate  the  person  but  without  success.  These  conditions  are  consistent  with 
death  from  cholera,  with  the  exception  of  the  last.  If  the  medical  officer 
was  correct  m  his  observation,  this  person  had  really  been  buried  alive. 

This  and  other  cases  were  made  the  subject  of  a  petition  to  the  French 
Senate  m  1869,  and  subsequently  remitted  to  Devergie  for  a  report  He 
convincingly  proved  that  the  catastrophe  was  owing  to  the  non-observance 
Of  the  law.  There  had  been  no  medical  attestation  of  death.  The  relatives 
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were  over-anxious  to  bury  the  supposed  corpse,  probably  from  fear  of  con- 
tagion ;  and  not  having  any  place  for  the  deposit  of  the  body,  they  were 
in  haste  to  remove  it  from  the  house. 

The  remedy  for  an  evil  of  this  kind  is  not  to  discover  some  certain  sign 
of  death  to  guide  ignorant  persons,  for  it  would  be  always  dangerous  to 
give  them  a  power  of  judging,  but  to  enforce  strictly  the  rule  that  no 
body  shall  be  ljuried  except  on  a  medical  certificate  of  death  and  its  cause. 
Mortuaries  are  useful  in  poor  districts  for  the  reception  of  bodies  after 
verification  of  death,  until  interment  can  take  place;  but  not  on  the 
oTonnd  that  there  are  no  means  of  determining  the  reality  of  death  before 
putrefaction  has  taken  place. 

Non-professional  persons  may  readily  mistake  a  state  of  insensibilit}- 
for  death,  and  in  acting  upon  this  belief,  may  lead  to  the  death  of  a  living 
person.    Gruthrie  mentions  the  case  of  a  man  labouring  under  concussion, 
while  on  board  a  vessel.    He  was  supposed  by  his  brother  and  the  captain 
to  be  dead  or  dying,  and  without  being  able  to  make  any  movement  to 
indicate  that  he  was  alive  and  understood  their  conversation,  he  heard 
them  discussing  the  question  whether  his  body  should  be  buried  at  sea  or 
carried  on  to  Rotterdam.    Fortunately  the  latter  alternative  was  adopted. 
Druitt  reports  two  cases  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.    A  gentleman  who 
was  most  severely  alfected  with  cholera  in  India,  told  him  that  when  the 
disease  had  gained  the  complete  mastery  over  him,  he  lay  utterly  deprived 
of  speech  and  motion,  whilst  he  could  distinctly  hear  his  attendants,  who 
conceived  him  to  be  insensible,  speculate  on  the  time  of  his  decease,  which 
they  judged  to  be  very  near  at  hand.    He  then,  besides  being  speechless, 
became  blind  and  deaf ;  but  although  thus  cut  off  from  all  communication 
with  the  external  world,  and,  in  common  language,  insensible,  he  still  re- 
tained his  consciousness  and  self-possession,  and  reflected  on  his  apparently 
inevitable  death.    Afterwards  he  lost  all  thought  and  consciousness,  and 
remained  thus  on  the  very  threshold  of  death  for  some  hours,  and  then 
recovered.    The  other  case  was  that  of  a  boy,  set,  6.    He  had  small- 
pox, was  pronounced  dead,  and  his  body  was  put  into  a  coffin.  After  some 
hours,  he  became  conscious,  heard  the  voice  of  his  mother,  who  sat  by  the 
coffin,  and  he  essayed  to  speak ;  but,  as  he  afterwards  said,  he  was  unable 
to  make  any  movement  or  sound  to  show  that  he  was  alive.  At  last,  how- 
ever, his  mother's  attention  was  drawn  to  some  apparent  change  in  the 
features :  she  watched  him  narrowly,  perceived  the  lips  to  quiver,  and  sooii 
he  was  able  faintly  to  articulate  a  wish  for  wine.    ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.,' 
Ap.,  1844,  p.  355.)    These  two  cases  have  led  the  reporter  to  believe  in 
the  possibility  of  the  hasty  interment  of  the  living  as  dead,  while  the  un- 
fortunate person  is  conscious  of  his  condition,  but  unable  to  communicate 
his  feelings  to  others.    Mistakes  of  this  kind  are  not  likely  to  be  made  by 
medical  men.    In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  such  occurrences,  no 
interment  should  be  allowed  to  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty- 
four  hours,  at  the  least,  from  the  time  of  the  supposed  death ;  and  not 
even  then,  except  upon  the  certificate  of  a  medical  practitioner  who  has 
examined  the  body.    At  present  the  cause  of  death  is  certified,  and  a  body 
cannot  be  buried  except  upon  the  certificate  of  the  registrar;  but  the 
medical  attendant  has  it  in  his  power  to  give  the  certificate  without  see - 
ino'  or  examining  the  body  of  the  deceased  at  that  period  after  death  which 
is  necessary  for  the  clear  development  of  the  signs  of  dissolution.  Hence, 
unless  as  it  commonly  happens,  the  interment  be  delayed  by  the  relatives 
for  tw'enty.four  hours  at  the  least,  there  might  be  a  risk  of  prematurely 
consigning  a  living  person  to  the  grave. 

During  the  prevalence  of  epidemic  disease,  as  in  cholera  times,  a  pro- 
vision was  made,  that  interments  should  not  be  delayed  beyond  twenty- 
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■four  hours,  when  death  had  taken  place  from  the  disease.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  many  bodies  were  interred  during  the  raging  of  the  epidemic 
within  eight  or  ten  hours  after  apparent  death.  One  instance  was  com- 
municated to  the  author  where  the  body  was  wrapped  in  a  pitched  cloth 
and  buried  within  six  hours  after  the  signs  of  life  had  ceased.  This  is 
assuredly  a  most  condemnable  practice,  especially  in  cases  in  which  the 
deceased  has  not  been  attended  by  a  medical  practitioner.  Under  no 
.  circumstances  should  a  body  be  bui-ied  within  a  shorter  period  than  twenty- 
four  hours,  when  death  has  taken  place  from  chronic  disease,  or  without 
any  obvious  and  satisfactory  cause.  No  mischief  is  likely  to  result  to  the 
living  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  jDractice ;  while  it  would  effectually  guard 
against  premature  interment  among  the  lower  classes  of  society.  In 
assigning  twenty-four  hours,  this  is  to  be  taken  as  an  average  period ; 
there  are  cases  in  which  the  most  striking  phenomena  of  death,  such  as 
coldness  and  rigidity,  may  manifest  themselves  within  a  much  shorter  time 
than  this,  and  in  such  cases  a  medical  opinion  may  be  given  without  any 
difficulty.  No  coroner's  inquest  should  be  held  upon  a  body  until  twenty- 
four  hours  after  death.  In  one  instance  an  inquest  was  held  on  a  body 
half  an  hour  only  after  the  apparent  cessation  of  life. 

If  we  allow  a  proper  interval  to  elapse  after  the  supjDosed  death,  there 
can  be  no  difficulty  in  solving  the  question,  whether  a  pei'son  is  really 
dead  even  before  an}'  of  those  changes,  which  arise  from  putrefaction,  have 
manifested  themselves.  The  circumstances  on  which  we  may  rely  as  fui-- 
■nishing  conclusive  evidence  of  death,  are  the  following : — 1.  The  absence 
of  circulation  and  respiration  for  at  least  aii  hour,  the  stethoscope  being 
'employed  if  necessary ;  2.  The  gradual  cooling  of  the  body,  the  trunk  re- 
maining warm  while  the  members  are  cold ;  and  3.  As  the  body  cools,  the 
gradual  supervention  of  a  rigid  state  of  the  muscles,  successively  attacking 
the  limbs  and  trunk,  and  ultimately  spreading  through  the  whole  muscular 
system. 

_  When  these  conditions  are  observed,  the  proof  of  death  is  conclusive ; 
it  is  unnecessary  to  wait  for  any  sign  of  putrefaction.  These  changes  are 
as  certainly  the  forerunners  of  putrefaction  as  the  process  of  putrefaction 
is  itself  the  forerunner  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the  body.  It  may  be 
safely  said  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance  of  resuscitation  after 
rigidity  had  once  commenced  in  a  body.  '  During  the  raging  of  epidemics, 
if  additional  evidence  be  required  for  early  burial,  it  might  be  obtained  by 
exposing  a  superBcial  muscle  to  the  electric  stimulus.  If  the  fibres  do  not 
contract,  death  is  certain.  If  they  do,  this  is  no  proof  that  the  person 
can  be  restored  to  active  life;  but  further  time  may  be  allowed  before  the 
body  IS  committed  to  the  grave. 

ji-J^}}^  ^°J^°™§^  ^eath  was  only  apparent,  but  the  fact  created  no 
difficulty.  In  Dec,  1830,  Ancelon  was  called  to  see  a  woman,  jet.  34,  and 
was  informed  on  his  arrival  that  she  had  been  dead  for  more  than  half 
an  hour.  On  examination,  no  signs  of  respiration  could  be  detected,  the 
pulse  could  not  be  felt,  the  skin  was  livid,  the  belly  soft  and  flaccid,  and 
the  arms  and  egs  were  cold.  It  appeared  that  the  woman  had  suffered 
from  uterine  htemorrhage  up  to  the  time  of  her  supposed  death.  He 
removed  the  contents  of  the  uterus,  and  at  this  time  a  bubble  of  air 
was  observed  to  escape  from  her  mouth.  On  clearing  the  uterus, 
fSLfJil  I^ere  graduaUy  manifested  by  the  woman.  The  respiration 
indicated  at  first  by  air-bubbles,  which  succeeded  one  another  on  the  lips 
slowly  returned  ;  the  circulation  was  also  re-established.  She  did  not 
recover  her  intelligence  for  three  days.  ('  Month.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct., 
JLoo^,  ana  ^mer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.,  1855,  p.  268.)  This  woman 
was  not  dead,  but  m  a  prolonged  syncope  from  excessive  htemorrhage. 
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Auscultation  was  not  resoi'tod  to,  or  the  sounds  of  the  heart  might  pro- 
bably have  been  heard,  although  the  pulse  could  not  be  felt, 

In  a  few  i*emarkable  cases  of  an  authentic  character  the  process  of 
putrefaction  has  been  considerably  retarded,  and  coldness  and  rigidity  have 
not  manifested  themselves  in  the  ordinary  course.  Such,  cases  of  apparent 
death  Avould  necessarily  give  rise  to  doubt :  the  phenomena  observed  were 
probably  owing  to  the  presence  of  some  traces  of  molecular  life  persisting 
in  the  body  after  active  life  had  entirely  ceased.  One  of  the  most  singular 
of  these  cases  was  reported  in  Hufeland's  '  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine.' 

A  young  man,  who  was  a  patient  in  the  hospital  of  Paderborn  in 
Prussia,  died,  as  it  was  supposed,  under  symptoms  of  phthisis,  but  not  of 
a  well-marked  character.  He  had  recently  recovered  from  an  attack  of 
ague.  The  cause  of  death  appears  to  have  been  obscure,  and  after,  as  it 
was  believed,  he  had  expired,  his  eyes  were  suddenly  opened,  and  the 
physicians  thought  they  detected  for  some  minutes  an  irregular  beating  of 
the  pulse.  Some  wounds  and  cauterizations  were  made  on  the  body  without 
arousing  him,  and  on  the  third  and  fourth  days  these,  it  is  said,  had  passed 
into  a  state  of  suppuration.  On  the  fifth  day  his  right  hand  turned  back 
and  closed ;  from  the  fifth  to  the  ninth  day  a  clammy  perspiration  was 
perceived  upon  the  skin ;  and  some  vesicles  containing  serum  were  formed 
on  the  skin  of  the  back.  During  this  time  there  was  no  appearance  of 
respiration  or  circulation,  and  the  limbs,  although  cold,  were  pliant  and 
flexible.  The  forehead  was  f  ui^rowed  with  vertical  wrinkles,  and  the  coun- 
tenance had  an  expression  not  usually  observed  in  a  dead  body.  On  the 
eighteenth  day  the  lips  jjresented  their  usual  red  colour,  and  although  the 
body  was  lying  during  this  time  in  a  warm  room,  there  was  no  disagree- 
able odour  and  no  cadaveric  ecchymosis.  On  the  twentieth  day,  the  signs 
of  putrefaction  first  became  apparent,  leaving  then  no  doubt  of  the  reality 
of  death.  Asa  report  of  this  case  was  published  in  a  medical  journal  of 
repute,  although  the  details  are  imperfectly  given,  it  may  possibly  be  con- 
sidered authentic.  As  such,  the  conclusion  to  which  it  leads  has  already 
been  anticipated.  The  ordinary  signs  of  death,  i.e.  slow  cooling  and  pro- 
gressive rigidity,  were  not  observed.  Further,  when  the  body  was  ex- 
posed to  conditions  favourable  to  putrefaction,  the  changes  indicative  of 
this  process  are  stated  not  to  have  been  manifested  for  a  period  of  twenty 
days.  Such  a  case  was  altogether  exceptional,  and  was  thus  treated  by 
the  hospital  oflBcials,  The  body  was  neither  inspected  nor  buried,  but 
simply  watched  until  death  was  made  certain  by  the  actual  occurrence  of 
putrefaction.  Had  this  patient  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ignorant  nurses 
or  attendants  instead  of  professional  men,  it  is  probable  that  the  bodj- 
might  have  been  consigned  to  the  grave  in  two  or  three  days.  Although, 
as  the  event  subsequently  pi^oved,  this  would  not  have  furnished  another 
instance  of  the  premature  interment  of  a  living  person,  yet  the  proper 
course  in  all  doubtful  cases  is  to  wait  until  that  doubt  has  been  satis- 
factorily resolved  by  the  appearance  of  the  obvious  signs  of  decomposition. 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature  occurred  at  Deptford  in  1844.  A 
youth  died  suddenly,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  body  showing  no  signs  of 
decomposition  after  several  days,  it  was  believed  by  the  friends  that  the 
deceased  was  in  a  trance.  The  body  was  seen  by  several  medical  men,  and 
they,  in  spite  of  some  unusual  phenomena,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
youth  was  really  dead.  Some  days  after  death  the  features  acquired  a 
natural  character,  and  there  was  no  change  indicative  of  commencing 
putrefaction.  The  body  retained  its  general  appearance  for  twenty-eight 
days;  but  several  ipedical  men  who  saw  it  at  this  period  agreed  that 
decomposition  had  begun.  It  was  not  until  thirty-five  days  after  death 
that  the  friends  would  allow  an  inspection  to  be  made,  and  it  was  then 
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found  that  deceased  had  died  from  an  attack  of  congestive  apoplexy.  It 
was  observed  at  the  inspection  that,  in  spite  of  the  lon^  period  which  had 
elapsed  since  death,  and  the  exposure  of  the  body  to  a  wai'm  temperature, 
putrefaction  had  made  bat  little  progress.  In  Oct.,  1849,  a  youth  died 
at  Bi-istol,  from  an  attack  of  malignant  cholera,  in  about  fourteen  hours. 
After  the  lapse  of  forty-eight  hours,  it  is  stated  that  the  warmth  of  the 
body  was  perceptibly  retained,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  decom- 
position. Some  days  afterwards,  however,  the  process  manifested  itself 
as  usual. 

Beath-trance. — The  slow  access  of  putrefaction  in  certain  cases  is  no 
doubt  the  basis  of  the  Wallachian  superstition,  described  by  Mayo  under 
the  name  of  Vampirism.  When  dead  bodies  were  disinterred  and  had 
apparently  undergone  but  httle  change,  it  was  believed  that  they  were 
transformed  into  vampires,  and  that  they  had  been  nourished  and  pre- 
served by  sucking  the  blood  of  the  living.  As  a  mere  effect  of  panic,  the 
prevalence  of  this  popular  belief  led  to  numerous  deaths :  those  who  died 
were  hastily  buried  :  the  bodies  of  suspected  persons  were  disinterred, 
and  if  found  undecomposed  they  were  either  staked  or  burnt.  Mayo, 
in  his  'Letters  on  the  Truths  contained  in  Popular  Superstitions,'  has 
shown  the  absurdity  of  this  superstition. 

It  may  be  occasionally  difficult  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  reality  of 
death  in  cases  of  recent  drowning  or  hanging.  Coldness  and  stiffness  of 
the  body  m  the  drowned  should  not  prevent  the  application  of  means  for 
the  restoration  of  life.  One  or  two  hours  may  elapse  before  signs  of  ani- 
mation appear,  and  in  one  instance  a  drowned  person  was  not  restored  until 
the  means  of  resuscitation  had  been  applied  for  eight  hours  and  a  half 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  some  persons  removed  from  water  in  a  state 
oi  apparent  death  are  consigned  to  actual  death,  owing  to  want  of  timely 
application  of  the  means,  and  a  want  of  perseverance  in  the  treatment. 
Ihe  continued  coldness  of  the  body,  and  the  absence  of  any  evidences  of 
success  after  a  few  trials,  are  commonly  taken  as  sure  signs  that  the  person 
IS  really  dead  There  appears,  however,  to  be  iu  some  cases  a  lingering 
vitality  about  the  body.  In  an  attempt  to  resuscitate  a  drowned  person 
who  had  been  five  mmutes  below  the  water,  and  was  speedily  treated  after 
i;emoval.  It  was  observed  that  the  face  which  had  been  pale  became  suddenly 
hvid,  and  underwent  a  remarkable  change  of  expression.  This  appearance 
however,  was  only  momentary ;  continued  efforts  failed  to  restore  life  In 
this  form  of  asphyxia,  as  well  as  in  hanging  and  suffocation,  some  cautio 
IS  required  m  pronouncing  that  a  person  is  really  dead,  since  ft  at  once 
it hLtf  employing^eans  C  x4uscitatTon 

bol  f  has  been  for  half  an  hour  or  longer  under  water-if  it  has 

^herP  oT?  '"^^  or  m  a  suffocating  medium  and  is  cold  and  ri'idl 
there  can  be  no  hope  of  resuscitation  ° 

death  no  air  wa.  found^n  the  "(Se^^^i^f '™ 
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CHAPTER  5. 


INFERENCC  OF  THE  TIME  OP  DEATH  FROM  THE  STATE  OF  THE  BODY  BEFORE  PUTRE- 
FACTION—  I'RIOIUTY  OF  DEATH — PRESUMPTIONS  OF  SUICIDE  OR  MURDER— OF 
SURVIVORSHIP — STAGES  OF  CHANGE  AFTER  DEATH — CADAVERIC  LIVIDITY — 
SUGILLATION— ECCHYMOSIS. 

The  clianges  whicli  take  place  in  a  dead  body  before  the  commencement 
of  putrefaction,  if  accurately  observed,  may  f5ometimes  enable  a  medical 
witness  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  time  at  wliich  the  deceased  died.  The 
dead  body  of  a  person  may  be  found  in  a  house  with  marks  of  murderous 
violence  upon  it ;  the  crime  may  have  been  so  recently  perpetrated,  that 
the  body  still  retains  the  warmth  and  pliancy  observed  in  the  recently  dead, 
or  it  may  be  found  in  a  cold  and  rigid  state.  A  person  charged  with  the 
murder  may  be  able  to  prove  that  he  had  not  been  in  the  house  for  many 
hours,  or  days ;  or  evidence  may  be  adduced  to  show  that  he  was  there  at 
a  time  which  would  correspond  to  the  condition  of  the  body  when  found. 
In  cases  of  sudden  death  from  violence  or  suspected  poisoning,  a  medical 
man,  by  observing  the  state  of  the  body,  may  frequently  form  a  judgment 
of  the  time  at  which  death  occurred,  and,  therefore,  of  the  period  at  which 
poison  was  taken  by  deceased,  or  violence  was  inflicted  on  the  body. 

In  the  following  case  of  murder  and  suicide,  the  murderer  was  clearly 
pointed  out  by  the  difference  in  the  condition  of  the  two  dead  bodies  when 
they  were  first  discovered.  In  1836,  a  man  and  his  wife  were  found  dead 
in  bed,  and  their  bodies  were  covered  with  blood  from  wounds  inflicted 
on  both.  In  the  case  of  the  woman  there  was  a  deep  incision  in  the 
throat,  besides  a  wound  under  the  chin,  and  another  on  the  side  of  the 
head.  The  man's  throat  was  also  severely  cut ;  the  razor  with  which  the 
wounds  had  been  inflicted  was  found  on  the  bed,  within  a  short  distance  of 
his  right  hand,  as  if,  in  the  last  act  of  life,  he  had  endeavoured  to  throw 
the  weapon  from  him,  but  had  failed  in  the  attempt.  The  body  of  the 
woman  was  cold  and  rigid,  that  of  the  man  was  warm.  The  natui-e  and 
direction  of  the  wounds,  and  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  woman's  person, 
were  such  as  to  render  it  probable  that  she  had  not  committed  suicide, 
and  the  condition  of  her  body  showed  that  she  had  been  dead  many  hours. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  wound  in  the  man's  throat  was  such  that  he  could 
nob  have  long  survived  its  infliction ;  and  as  his  body,  when  found,  was 
warm  and  pliant,  it  was  a  reasonable  inference  that  the  wife  had  died  first, 
and  from  wounds  inflicted  by  her  husband,  as  no  other  person  had  access 
to  the  house.  If  the  body  of  the  wife  had  been  found  warm,  while  that 
of  the  husband  was  cold  and  rigid,  the  inference  of  his  having  been  her 
murderer  (the  wound  in  her  throat  being  of  a  nature  to  produce  instant  or 
very  speedy  death)  could  not  have  been  sustained.  In  forming  a  judgment 
of  priority  of  death  in  such  cases,  the  sufficiency  of  the  wound  to  produce 
instant  or  rapid  death  must  always  be  taken  into  consideration.  A  person 
may  inflict  on  another  a  slight  wound,  which  may  prove  fatal  by  ^^^^ov- 
rhaie  only  after  some  hours,  while  he  may  afterwards  inflict  upon  himselt 
a  wSund  which  would  instantly  destroy  life.  In  such  a  case  the  body  ot 
a  murderer  would  be  found  cold,  while  that  of  the  victim,  by  reason  of 
the  death  being  more  recent,  would  be  warm  In  the  case  of  ^  Avoman 
who  was  found  dead  in  her  apartment  with  her  throat  cut,  m  it 
was  ascertained  that,  when  first  discovered,  the  body  was  so  warm  as  to 
render  it  highly  probable  that  the  crime  must  have  been  committed  within 
an  hour.   This  observation  tended  to  prove  the  innocence  of  a  person  who 
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"was  suspected  of  tlie  murder,  because  it  was  known  that  he  had  been 
absent  from  the  house  for  at  least  five  hours. 

In  the  following  case,  which  is  a  type  of  many,  the  theory  of  suicide 
was  sustained,  and  that  of  homicide  completely  rebutted,  by  a  medical 
inference  from  the  condition  of  the  body.    In  1830  the  Prince  de  Conde, 
or  DuJce  of  Bourbon,  was  found  dead  in  his  bedroom,  in  the  Chateau  of 
St,  Leu.    When  discovered,  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  the  deceased 
was  found,  partly  undressed,  hanging  by  his  cravat  to  one  of  the  window- 
shutters.    The  body  was  cold,  and  the  lower  extremities  were  quite  rigid. 
As  in  asphyxia  from  hanging  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  usually  pre- 
served longer  than  under  common  circumstances,  i.e.  from  twelve  to 
fifteen  hours,  before  which  period  rigidity  is  seldom  complete,  the  medical 
examiners  inferred  that  the  deceased  must  have  died  very  soon  after  lie 
had  retired  to  his  bedroom  on  the  previous  night.    As  this  was  proved 
to  have  been  10  p.m.,  it  followed  that  only  ten  hours  had  elapsed— a  short 
time  for  cooling  and  rigidity  to  have  taken  place.    It  was  thus  rendered 
probable  that  the  hanging  took  place  soon  after  the  deceased  had  entered 
Ills  bedroom.    It  was  alleged  that  the  duke  had  been  murdered,  and  bis 
body  afterwards  suspended  by  his  murderers  to  create  the  suspicion  of 
suicide.    The  condition  of  the  body,  among  other  circumstances,  was, 
however,  adverse  to  this  presumption.   From  10  till  12  p.m.  it  was  proved 
that  there  were  numerous  attendants  moving  about  near  to  the  duke's 
apartments     These  persons  must  have  heard  any  unusual  noise,  which  the 
duke  would  probably  have  made  in  resisting  his  assailants.    But  no  noise 
was  heard  m  the  apartment  at  that  or  any  other  time,  and  the  presumption 
?l  homicide  was  therefore  strongly  rebutted.  Had 

the  body  been  found  warm  and  pliant,  and  the  joints  flexible,  the  inference 
would  have  been  that  the  deceased  had  died  more  recently,  and  therefore 
at  a  time  when  murder  might  have  been  perpetrated  without  attracting 
the  observation  of  his  attendants.  As  it  was,  the  coldness  and  rigidity  of 
the  body  justified  the  medical  opinion  expressed,  and  tended  to  prove  that 
this  was  really  an  act  of  suicide. 

Criminals  sometimes  unknowingly  furnish  important  evidence  in 
reference  to  the  condition  of  the  dead  body.  At  the  Lewes  Autumn 
Assizes,  1850  a  schoolmaster  named  Hople2j  was  convicted  of  flogging  a 
pupil  to  death    Ihei^  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  boy  had  died  durine- 

tlt:f  ^'"^T-i.  I^'  ^'T'^  ''^''^  ^^^-^  --oner  that  he  went 
into  the  deceased  s  bedroom  about  six  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  found  the 
deceased  dead,  his  body  cold,  and  his  arms  stiffening.  H?  suggested  tha? 
he  might  have  died  from  natural  causes.  It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner 
was  heard  m  the  act  of  beating  the  deceased  up  to  half-past  eleven  on  the 
previous  n,gh  ;  and  as  the  body  was  cold  when  found^nd  rigiLy  was 
S  aTSs  xor  sr  P^^.f  ^^1%  that  deceased  must&Ien 

waf  l^^t  kn  wn  ToTave  tr^^t  "The'bV^"^"'^^.*';  ^7°^^^^ 
covered  with  beclclothes!  anTkltmperatur^n^ 

In  the  case  of  Doidge  (Bodmin  Aut.  Ass.,  1862),  who  wS  c  Wed  with 

f"und";nTe^^^^^  the  dearbofy  Xn 

soner     TlTf^     corroborate  the  circumstantial  evidence  aglfnst 
tne  prisoner,    ihe  deceased  was  last  seen  abVp  n<-  iHQn^ 
found,  about  9.30  the  next  mornino-  rlpof?.  v    i      ^^'V^  P"™" 
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had  been  dead  from  eiglit  to  ten  hours.  There  was  no  doubt  that  this 
was  an  act  of  murder,  and  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  while  taking  off 
his  boots  before  going  to  bed.  The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  by  a 
chain  of  circumstances.  Ho  was  seen  drinking  and  conversing  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  deceased  at  a  beer-shop  the  evening  before.  The  prisoner  left 
the  shop  at  a  qnarter-pasfc  ten,  and  the  deceased  at  half-past  ten.  They  both 
lived  near  to  the  shop  and  to  each  other.  A  neighbour  of  the  deceased's, 
who  was  out  as  late  as  twelve  o'clock,  heard  at  that  time  the  voices  of  two 
persons  in  conversation  in  the  deceased's  kitchen.  One  of  them  he  recog- 
nized as  that  of  the  deceased,  and  the  other  as  the  voice  of  the  prisoner, 
with  which  he  was  well  acquainted.  This  witness  heard  the  voices  for  some 
minutes,  returned  into  his  house,  and  went  to  bed.  He  was  soon  after- 
wards suddenly  awakened  by  a  noise  like  that  of  a  heavy  fall  proceeding 
from  the  deceased's  kitchen,  in  which  the  dead  body  was  afterwards  found. 
His  evidence  was  corroborated  by  that  of  his  wife ;  and  hence  it  is  clear  that 
the  deceased  was  alive  for  some  time  after  twelve  o'clock  that  night.  It  was 
further  proved  that,  contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  the  prisoner  did  not 
return  home  to  his  lodging  until  one  o'clock  in  the  moi'ning ;  and  then,  in 
order  to  account  for  his  return  at  so  late  an  hour,  he  made  a  statement 
which  was  proved  to  be  untrue.  The  coldness  and  rigidity  of  the  body, 
therefore,  when  discovered  at  9.30  a.m.,  considering  the  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  circumstance  that  the  deceased  was  in  his  clothes,  were  facts  in 
themselves  quite  consistent  with  the  occurrence  of  death  soon  after  twelve 
o'clock  at  night,  or  about  the  time  when  a  heavy  fall  was  heard  by  the 
neighbour.  Other  circumstances,  which  were  proved,  left  no  reasonable 
doubt  of  the  prisoner's  guilt,  and  he  was  convicted. 

Perhaps  no  case  has  brought  the  importance  of  questions  of  this  nature 
so  prominently  before  the  public  as  that  of  Gardner,  a  chimney-sweep,  who 
was  tried  and  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  in  Oct.,  1862.    The  prisoner  lived  with  his  wife  and 
another  woman.    The  wife  was  found  dead  in  her  bedroom,  with  wounds 
in  her  throat,  at  8  a.m.    The  nature  and  direction  of  the  wounds,  the 
position  of  the  body  and  of  the  weapon,  as  well  as  other  circumstances, 
conclusively  proved  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder;  and  as  there  were  no 
persons  in  the  house  at  the  time  of  the  occurrence  excepting  the  woman 
Humbler  (the  servant)  and  the  prisoner  Gardner,  it  followed  that  one  or 
both  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  act.    Gardner  accused  the  servant 
of  having  perpetrated   the  murder  during  his  absence  from  home; 
but  as  there  was  no  evidence  against  this  woman,  he  alone  was  subse- 
quently called  upon  to  answer  the  charge.    The  facts,  as  they  bear  upon 
the  question  which  we  are  now  considering,  are  very  simple,  feequeira 
saw  the  body  of  the  deceased,  a  healthy,  well-developed  woman,  set.  37, 
at  8  a  m     Her  body  was  found  lying  on  a  wooden  floor,  covered  with  a 
flannel  petticoat  and  a  chemise.  The  upper  limbs  were  cold  and  rigid  ;  the 
face  shoulders,  and  chest  were  cold ;  the  neck  was  so  rigidly  fixed  with  the 
trunk  that  the  entire  body  was  lifted  up  with  it  when  the  head  and  neck 
were  raised ;  the  thighs  and  legs  were  quite  cold,  but  there  was  no  rigidity 
in  these  parts.    The  only  warmth  found  about  the  body  was  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  this  obviously  arose  from  the  contents  ot  the 
uterus,  the  deceased  being  in  the  seventh  month       Pregnancy.  The 
opinioA  given  by  Sequeira  regarding  the  time  of  death  before  its  exact 
bearing  on  the  guilt  of  the  prisoner  could  have  been  known  was  that  tlu. 
deceased  had  been  dead  ahove  four  Jiours,  certainly  more  than  three  and 
S  she  could  not  have  been  d'ead  so  short  a  time  as  two  or  three  hours 
when  he  first  saw  the  body.   This  opinion  was  corroborated  at  the  trial  by 
rnother  medical  witness,  Comley,  who  affirmed  that,  considering  the 
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general  coldness  of  the  body,  the  deceased,  when  seen  at  eight  o'clock,  had 
been  dead  above  rather  than  under  four  hours.  There  was  a  severe  wound 
on  the  throat,  involving  the  superior  thyroidal  artery  and  other  vessels. 
From  this  about  two  pints  of  blood  had  flowed  on  each  side  of  the  neck 
on  the  floor.  The  larynx  had  been  laid  open  between  the  thyroid  and 
<3ricoid  cartilages.  Blood  had  flowed  into  the  windpipe  through  this 
aperture,  and  had  thus,  by  obstructing  respiration,  produced  death  by 
Asphyxia. 

Without  going  into  all  those  circumstances  which  tended  to  fix  this 
crime  beyond  any  reasonable  doubt  upon  the  man  Gardner,  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  state  that  the  defence  turned  principally  upon  the  condition  of 
the  dead  body  when  found.  It  was  proved  that  from  4  to  8  a.m.,  i.e.  for 
about  four  hours,  the  prisoner  was  absent  from  home,  following  his  usual 
occupation  as  a  chimney-sweep.  It  was  contended  by  his  counsel  that 
within  this  short  period  the  body  might  have  become  cold  and  rigid  as  it 
was  found,  and,  therefore,  that  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated  by  some 
one  during  his  absence.  On  this  theory  the  woman  Humbler  alone  was 
guilty.  The  facts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  however,  considered  by  the 
jury  to  be  quite  inconsistent  with  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner,  and  he 
was  convicted  of  the  crime.  The  subsequent  commutation  of  the  sentence 
to  penal  servitude  for  life  is  a  proof  that  the  authorities  considered  that 
he  was  the  principal,  if  not  the  sole  perpetrator  of  this  crime. 

The  opinions  given  by  the  medical  witnesses  at  the  tx'ial,  regarding  the 
inference  derivable  fi'om  the  state  of  the  dead  body,  were  reasonable,  and  in 
accordance  with  scientific  obsex'vations.  In  assigning  four  hours  for  the 
almost  entire  cooling  and  commencement  of  rigidity  in  the  dead  body  of  a 
woman  suddenly  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  body  not  being  exposed  to 
any  specially  cooling  influences,  it  is  obvious  that  they  could  not  be  charged 
with  overstating,  but  rather  with  understating,  the  period  of  time  required. 
Considering  that  death  had  taken  place  by  asphyxia,  if  they  had  assigned 
.six  or  eight  hours,  it  would  have  been  only  consistent  with  ordinary  expe- 
rience. It  is,  indeed,  more  probable  that  this  time  had  actually  elapsed,  and 
that  the  Avoman  had  died  in  from  two  to  four  hours  before  the  male  prisoner 
had  left  the  house,  than  that  her  body,  under  the  circumstances  proved, 
had  become  cold  and  partially  rigid  in  less  than  four  hours.  In  one  hundred 
cases  observed  by  Wilks  and  the  author,  there  was  not  an  instance  in 
which  such  rapid  cooling  and  access  of  rigidity  occurred.  In  Gardner's 
case,  it  was  supposed  that  the  loss  of  blood  would  account  for  this  state 
of  the  body  at  so  early  a  period  after  death ;  but,  in  the  first  place,  the 
deceased  did  not  die  from  hemorrhage,  but  from  suffocation;  and,  secondly, 
a  well-marked  case  elsewhere  related  (page  48),  shows  that  the  loss  of  twice 
as  much  blood  in  hemorrhage  proving  suddenly  fatal,  led  to  no  acceleration 
of  cooling  or  rigidity  in  the  dead  body. 

As  cadaveric  rigidity  had  commenced  in  the  upper  part  of  the  body  of 
the  deceased  when  it  was  first  discovered,  we  may  take  this  as  a  point  of 
comparison  with  the  actual  observations  of  Nysten  and  Brown-Sequard 
According  to  Nysten,  in  cases  in  which  death  took  place  suddenly  in 
healthy  persons,  either  from  asphyxia  or  as  a  result  of  haemorrhage,  cada- 
veric rigidity  did  not  commonly  appear  until  sixteen  or  eighteen  hours 
atter  death,  and  sometimes  lasted  six  or  seven  days.  Brown-Sequard 
states,  that  m  the  bodies  of  healthy  persons  decapitated  or  asphyxiated, 
cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  sooner  than  ten  or  twelve  hours  after 
death.  (  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,'  1861,  p.  211.)  Considering  these  facts,  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  this  body  was  found,  the  assignment  of 
a  period  of  six  or  eight  hours  would  have  been  quite  within  the  limits  of 
experience  and  observation.     The  medical  opinions  given  at  the  trial 
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were  consistent  with  ordinary  experience,  and  with  the  other  facts  proved 
in  the  case. 

The  case  of  Jessie  McPherson,  for  the  murder  of  whom  a  woman  named 
McLachhin  was  tried  at  the  Glasgow  Autumn  Circuit,  1862,  furnishes  an 
additional  pi-oof  of  the  correctness  of  these  views  in  reference  to  the  bodie'i 
of  persons  found  dead  from  loss  of  blood.  Macleod  saw  the  body  of  the 
deceased  on  the  night  of  July  7th,  when  it  was  first  discovered.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  air  on  that  day  had  been  50°  F.  '  The  rigor  mortis  was 
pi'esent  in  all  the  articulations,  but  it  was  then  departing.  The  body 
was  perfectly  cold,  even  on  the  abdomen,  and  at  the  flexures  of  the  joints. 
On  the  following  day,  at  10  a.m.,  the  rigidity  had  gone  from  all  the  joints 
excepting  the  knees  and  ankles.  There  were  no  signs  of  decomposition, 
and  the  temperature  was  very  cool,  unusually  so  for  the  season.  The  room 
in  which  the  body  had  lain  was  well  ventilated,  but  without  a  draught.  It 
was  below  the  level  of  the  street,  and  the  body  lay  on  a  wooden  floor, 
and  was  partially  covered.  Further,  death  had  resulted  from  violence  ;  it 
had  been  attended  with  profuse  h£emorrhage,  and  the  victim  was  free 
from  disease,  in  the  prime  of  life  (set.  35),  and  of  a  thin,  wiry  frame.^ 
Macleod  considering  that  the  rigor  mortis  commonly  appears  in  from  ten 
hours  to  three  days  after  death,  and  that  in  sudden  death  from  violence  it 
is  only  slowly  developed,  thought  it  most  probable  that  forty-eight  hours 
after  death  (at  the  longest)  would  represent  the  time  when  rigidity  would 
appear.  '  The  more  rapidly  it  is  developed,  the  sooner  it  disappears,  and 
vice  versa.  The  average  period  of  disappearance  is  from  twenty-four  ta 
thirty-six  hours.  In  the  case  under  review,  resting  on  the  same  considera- 
tions as  influenced  the  opinion  formed  of  the  time  of  the  establishment  of 
the  stiffening,  it  was  thought  that  about  thirty  hours  would  probably 
represent  the  period  of  the  continuance  of  the  rigidity ;  and  by  summing 
these  periods — forty-eight  and  thirty — together,  the  conclusion  was  arrived 
at  that  about  three  days  had  probably  intervened  since  death  ;  and  it  will 
be  remembered  that  it  was  afterwards  proved  that  this  was,  as  nearly  aa 
could  be,  the  time  which  had  passed  between  death  and  the  examination  of 
the  body.'  '  Putrefaction  appears  on  an  average,  under  a  mean  temperature, 
in  from  three  to  six  days.  It  is  influenced  by  many  circumstances,  of  which 
the  heat  and  moisture  of  the  surrounding  atmosphere,  the  obesity  and  age 
of  the  person,  the  cause  of  death,  the  position  and  coverings  of  the  body, 
are  the  chief.  In  the  case  of  McPherson  there  was  no  appearance  of 
decomposition.  The  cool  atmosphere,  the  thin  body  drained  of  its  blood,  the- 
middle  age,  and  thin  covering,  all  opposed  its  development.'  ('  Account  of 
the  Medical  Evidence  at  the  trial  of  Jessie  McLachlan,'  by  G.  H.  Macleod ^ 
M.D.,  Glasgow^  1862,  p.  8.)  This  medical  opinion,  formed  from  the  state 
of  the  body,  tended  to  confirm  that  part  of  the  prisoner's  story  which 
related  to  the  time  of  death. 

On  these  occasions,  unless  we  have  a  due  regard  to  all  the  circumstances 
of  a  case,  grave  errors  may  be  committed.  A  period  for  death  may  be 
assigned  which  is  inconsistent  with  the  proved  facts,  and  thus  give 
impunity  to  murderers.  Ollivier  and  Devergie  were  once  required  to 
examine  a  medical  report  by  two  physicians,  in  which  they  stated  that  they 
had  found  the  deceased,  a  woman,  aged  sixty,  dead  in  her  apartment  from 
strangulation.  When  the  body  was  found  it  was  lying  on  the  floor, 
clothed  in  her  usual  dress  of  cotton  and  flannel,  in  a  state  of  cadaveric 
rigidity,  with  general  lividity  of  the  surface  of  the  skin.  It  was  cold,  with 
the  exception  of  a  slight  warmth  which  remained  in  the  abdominal  viscera 
when  the  inspection  was  made.  From  these  data  the  inspectors  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  deceased  had  not  been  dead  more  than  from  fifteen 
to  twenty  hours  before  the  time  at  which  they  saw  the  body.   This  would 
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Lave  fixed  the  date  of  the  murderous  assault  at  1  p.m.  on  March  6th, 
whereas  the  general  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  crime  must  have 
been  committed  on  the  night  of  March  4th  or  5th.  _ 

Considerino-  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  asphyxia  in  which  case 
warmth  is  usually  retained,  that  her  body  was  well  clothed  and  yet  rigid 
and  cold,  with  the  exception  of  a  doubtful  trace  of  warmth  m  the  abaommal 
viscera,  Ollivier  and  Devergie  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  must  have 
been  dead  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  hours ;  and,  without 
definino-  the  precise  time,  which,  under  the  circumstances,  was  not  neces- 
sary, they  affirmed  that  there  was  no  medical  ground  on  which  such  a 
restriction  of  the  period  of  death  was  justifiable.  They  contended  that 
cadaveric  rigidity,  when  once  established,  might  remain  two,  three,  or  four 
days,  accorcfing  to  the  season  of  the  year  and  other  circumstances ;  and 
that  when  it  existed,  there  was  no  rule  by  which  it  could  be  determined 
Avhether  the  body  had  been  in  this  state  for  two  or  three  hours  or  two  or 
three  days.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1833,  1,  212.)  The  retention  of  warmth  by  the 
abdominal  viscera  may  be  met  with  after  fifteen  to  twenty  hours,  in  a  much 
more  marked  degree  than  in  this  case.  In  one  case,  already  referred  to, 
the  temperature  of  the  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  more  than  seventeen  hours 
after  death,  was  found  to  be  76°  F.,  although  no  care  had  been  taken  to 
preserve  the  warmth  of  the  body. 

These  changes  in  the  dead  body  may  occasionally  have  an  important 
application  to  civil  suits.  When  two  persons  are  found  dead  under  similar 
circumstances,  a  presumption  of  survivorship  might  arise  in  favour  of  one, 
by  reason  of  the  condition  of  the  body  showing  a  more  recent  death.  A 
husband  and  wife,  the  latter  possessing  property  in  her  own  right,  may  be 
found  dead  in  the  same  apartment ;  the  body  of  the  husband  may  be  cold 
and  rigid,  Avhile  that  of  the  wife  may  be  warm  and  pliant.  It  might  in 
this  case  be  presumed  that  the  wife  had  survived  the  husband,  and  the 
heirs  of  the  wife,  if  she  died  intestate,  might  claim  her  property.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  the  body  of  the  wife  was  found  in  a  state  of  deconaposition, 
while  that  of  the  husband  was  either  cooling  or  in  a  state  of  commencing 
rigidity,  there  could  be  no  doubt,  medically  speaking,  that  the  presumption 
of  survivorship  lay  with  the  husband,  although  no  human  eye  may  have 
witnessed  the  death  of  either.  In  this  case  the  few  hours'  survivorship 
might  be  held  to  transfer  the  property  of  the  wife  to  the  husband,  or 
through  him  to  the  claimants  on  his  part.  In  contested  cases  of  pre- 
sumed survivorship,  the  litigation  between  contending  parties  is  often 
carried  to  an  extreme  degree,  so  that  every  medical  or  scientific  fact  which 
can  be  made  available,  will  be  brought  out  on  either  side. 

Some  French  medical  jurists  have  attempted  to  give  a  more  definite 
character  to  these  changes  in  the  recently  dead  body,  by  dividing  the 
interval  between  the  permanent  cessation  of  the  heart's  action  and  the 
commencement  of  putrefaction  into  three  stages  or  periods.  In  the  first, 
the  warmth  and  pliancy  of  the  body  and  muscular  irritability  remain  ;  in 
the  second,  these  conditions  are  lost,  and  the  body  is  cold  and  rigid  ;  in  the 
third,  the  body  is  cold  and  pliant,  the  muscles  are  relaxed,  and  the  joints 
are  flexible,  cadaveric  rigidity  having  entirely  ceased.  A  fourth  period  is 
marked  by  the  access  of  putrefaction,  in  the  appearance  of  one  or  more 
well-known  signs  indicative  of  chemical  decomposition.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  about  the  existence  of  these  stages,  but  when  we  attempt  to  define 
the  precise  time  at  which  they  commence  and  succeed  each  other,  the 
subject  is  beset  with  great  difficulty.  Thus,  according  to  Devergie,  the  first 
stage  ranges  over  a  time  which  cannot  be  more  closely  defined  than  by 
stating  that  the  person  may  have  been  dead  from  a  few  minutes  to  twenty 
hours.    From  the  differences  observed  in  different  bodies,  there  would  be 
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some  danger  in  fixing  these  times  too  strictly;  and  a  medical  jurist  must 
bo  prepared  to  find  tliat  in  a  question  of  murder,  a  counsel  who  defends  a 
prisoner  will  reject  averages,  and  take  for  the  purpose  of  defence,  the 
longest  or  shortest  period  of  time  within  which  the  respective  changes 
have  been  known  to  occur.  In  spite  of  this  objection  to  medical  evidence 
it  may  be  convenient  to  consider  the  subject  in  reference  to  the  three  stages 
or  periods  proposed  by  Devergie. 

First  Period. — This  is  characterized  by  the  warmth  of  the  body  being 
more  or  less  preserved,  and  by  a  general  or  partial  relaxation  of  the 
voluntary  muscles.  In  such  a  case  as  this,  after  attentively  considering 
the  various  circumstances  special  to  each,  which  may  have  retarded  or 
accelerated  the  cooling  of  the  body,  an  inference  maybe  drawn  that  death 
has  taken  place  from  a  few  minutes  to  tiventy  liours.  These  are  the  extreme 
limits,  and  the  time  will  vaiy  according  to  the  degree  of  heat  in  the  trunk 
and  extremities,  and  the  degree  of  rigidity  in  the  muscles,  as  well  as  in 
the  parts  of  the  body  affected,  the  neck  and  the  jaw  commonly  showing 
this  condition  first  and  the  legs  the  last.  It  is  rare  that  the  warmth  of 
the  body  is  preserved  for  so  long  a  time  as  twenty  hours ;  in  general  it  is 
sensibly  cold  within  ten  or  twelve,  but  this  estimate  will  be  more  or  less 
affected  by  the  condition  of  the  person  who  makes  the  observation.  During 
this  period,  the  muscles  are  susceptible  of  contraction  under  the  galvanic 
stimulus,  and  in  the  early  stage  under  the  stimulus  of  blows. 

Second  Period. — In  this  the  body  is  perfectly  cold  throughout,  and  the 
cadaveric  rigidity  is  well  marked.  The  muscles  are  no  louger  susceptible 
of  contracting  under  galvanic  or  mechanical  stimuli.  In  such  a  case  death 
may  have  occurred  from  ten  hours  to  three  days.  It  is  impossible  to  give 
a  more  definite  opinion  than  this,  since  there  are  conditions  whicb  may 
develop  rigidity,  and  under  which  a  body  may  become  cold  in  ten  houx's 
or  even  in  a  shorter  period.  In  one  instance  already  related,  a  body  was 
found  cold  and  rigid  nine  hours  after  death.  Again,  there  are,  as  we  have 
seen,  other  conditions  which  may  prevent  the  cooling  of  the  body,  and 
delay  the  occurrence  or  prevent  the  disappearance  of  rigidity  for  so  long 
a  period  as  three  or  even  four  days  after  death.  The  duration  of  this 
stage  from  ten  hours  to  three  days  includes  the  average  cases.  Here, 
again,  in  forming  an  opinion  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  age,  the  mode 
of  deatb,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  the  deceased 
may  have  been  exposed. 

Third  Period. — The  body  is  perfectly  cold  ;  the  members  and  trunk  are 
pliant,  and  are  quite  free  from  any  remains  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  As  this 
condition  has  ceased  spontaneously,  the  muscles  no  longer  contract  under 
the  influence  of  the  galvanic  stimulus.  Under  these  cii-cumstances  it  may 
be  assumed  that  the  person  has  been  dead  from  three  to  eight  days.  In  the 
summer  season,  however,  this  period  is  much  shorter :  it  will  more  com- 
monly be  found  to  be  the  condition  of  bodies  which  have  been  dead  from 
one  to  three  days. 

Fourth  Period. — This  commences  with  the  access  of  putrefaction.  It  is 
first  manifested  by  a  slight  bluish-green  discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the 
abdomen,  and  it  gradually  spreads  throughout  the  body  in  the  manner  else- 
where described.  Any  doubt  concerning  the  reality  of  death  must  cease 
when  the  body  has  reached  this  stage,  at  whatever  period  of  time  it  may 
manifest  itself.  Devergie  considers  this  state  to  represent  the  condition  of 
the  body  from  six  to  twelve  days  after  death,  but  the  fact  is  well  known  that 
putrefaction  may  manifest  itself  on  the  first  or  second  day,  and  sometimes 
as  late  as  the  twelfth  day  after  death.  These  different  periods  are  somewhat 
arbitrarily  selected,  and  they  can  be  looked  upon  only  as  affording  approxi- 
mative results.  During  the  heat  of  summer  a  body  may  undergo  in  twenty- 
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four  hours  all  those  changes  which  Devergie  assigns  to  a  period  of  from 
six  to  twelve  days  ;  while  in  winter  the  same  changes  may  not  be  complete 
in  a  shorter  period  than  fifteen  days.  The  power  of  giving  a  safe  medical 
opinion,  must  therefore  depend  on  an  accurate  observation  of  the  state  of 
the  dead  body  when  first  seen,  and  a  proper  estimation  of  all  the  causes 
which  influence  or  modify  the  successive  changes.  Notwithstanding  the 
apparent  want  of  precision  which  medical  evidence  necessarily  presents 
in  investigations  relative  to  the  period  at  which  a  person  died,  yet  the 
cases  already  related  show  that  approximative  results  are  often  of  great 
value.  When  founded  on  a  correct  knowledge  of  the  state  of  the  body, 
and  when  they  are  corroborated  by  other  circumstances,  they  are  received 
in  law  with  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  administration  of  justice. 

Cadaveric  Lividity,  or  Hypostasis^  There  are  certain  external  changes 
which  take  place  in  a  dead  body  before  the  access  of  or  during  putre- 
faction, to  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  medical  jurist  should  attend. 
There  is  what  is  called  cadaveric  lividity,  or  hypostasis,  which  comes  on 
during  the  act  of  cooling.  At  a  still  more  advanced  period,  dark  livid 
spots  or  patches  are  met  with  in  the  skin,  to  which  the  name  of  sugillatiou 
ov post-mortem  eccliymosis  has  been  given.  These  appearances  have  often 
been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  applied  during  life,  and  serious 
■  mistakes  have  thence  arisen.  Innocent  persons  have  been  accused  of  murder 
or  manslaughter,  and  have  been  tried  on  charges  afterwards  proved  to  be 
groundless.  Christison  refers  to  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  two  persons 
were  convicted,  and  in  the  other,  three  narrowly  escaped  conviction,  upon 
a  mistake  of  this  kind,  ^ 

A  man  named  Keir  and  his  mother  were  tried  on  the  Aberdeen  circuit, 
for  the  murder  of  the  father  of  the  man.  This  case  excited  great  interest 
at  the  time  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  The  prisoners  were  con- 
clemned,  but  the  only  evidence  of  any  weight  against  them  was  the  appear- 
ance  of  a  broad  blue  mark  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  which  the  witnesses 
compared  to  that  produced  by  strangulation.  There  was,  however,  great 
'  rr""  ^^f  their  own  description  of  it,  that  it  was  due  to  natural 

:  changes  taking  place  at  er  death.  The  other  case  occurred  in  Edinburgh. 
On  I        P'^^^^^^^o"^ '  mtoxicated  and  quarrelling  with  each  other. 

I  On  the  next  morning  one  of  them  was  found  expiring  ?n  a  wood,  and  he 
th«  rnTv  ™  discovered.  Two  surgeons  deposed,  that  th^y  found 

it   t^e?wo"r''°"  ?r  '  this  deposi- 

tion, the  two  companions  of  the  deceased  were  committed  and  subse 
^quently  tried  for  the  murder.    On  the  trial.  Bell  and  Fyfe  proved  to  tie 

tTaf  ^heliVid  it\^'"'\*'^"'       "PP"^'^^^  wei/notlig  else 

o^thf  deadldv'^?:     hypostases,  which  sometimes  occur  spontaneously 

tTtt\t;fit^atf  l^~I^^:o^  "  — ' 

'to  b^tleCtr^'T^:^'  ^ ^^'-^  ^h--^°-'  h^  attended 

thLuLv  lip  wiZ  flrnoedlo  1f"^K  ^  T"'''''^''^  by  puncturing 
on,  a  drop  of  blood  will  Loan,  nlv,  <^ap;llary  cironlation  is  going 
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cooling  by  extensive  patches  of  a  bluish  or  slate  colour,  diffusing  them- 
selves over  the  greater  part  of  the  trunk  and  limbs.  The  coloar  is  some- 
times of  a  deep  purple,  often  mottled,  but  generally  abruptly  terminating 
in  the  white  skin.  These  hypostases  are  chiefly  seen  on  the  bodies  of 
those  who  have  died  suddenly  in  full  health,  or  by  a  violent  death,  as  in 
apoplexy,  hanging,  drowning,  suffocation  from  charcoal  vapour,  and  other 
causes.  In  the  latter  case,  it  has  been  found  in  some  instances  to  be 
especially  developed.  It  is  rarely  seen  in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have 
died  from  loss  of  blood ;  the  skin  is  in  these  cases  commonly  pallid. 
When  the  skin  in  which  the  lividity  is  seated  is  divided,  it  is  seen  that 
the  colour  is  confined  to  the  upper  layer  of  the  true  skin  (cutis),  or  to  the 
space  between  the  cuticle  and  cutis,  and  never  to  extend  through  the  latter. 
There  is  no  sanguineous  effusion,  but  apparently  a  simple  congestion  in 
the  minute  capillary  vessels. 

The  unruffled  state  of  the  cuticle,  the  great  apparent  extent  of  the  dis- 
coloration, the  fact  that  it  affects  many  parts  of  the  trunk  and  members,  and 
often  entirely  envelops  the  whole  circumference  of  one  or  both  limbs,  are, 
together  with  its  abrupt  termination,  and  the  absence  of  extravasated  blood 
in  the  cellular  membrane  beneath,  circumstances  sufl&cient  to  distinguish 
it  from  the  ecchymosis  produced  by  violence. 

Sometimes  this  lividity  is  disposed  in  a  peculiar  form  over  the  body.  If 
a  stout  and  muscular  person  has  died  suddenly,  and  the  body,  wrapped 
closely  in  a  sheet,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  lividity  may  be  sometimes  disposed 
in  the  form  of  a  number  of  stripes  or  bands  over  the  whole  surface — the 
congestion  of  the  vessels  taking  place  in  the  interstices  of  the  folds,  while 
the  parts  actually  compressed  remain  white.   The  appearance  of  the  body 
is  such  that  we  can  hardly  divest  our  minds  of  the  idea  that  the  person  must 
have  been  flogged.    The  unbroken  state  of  the  cuticle,  with  the  other 
characters  just  now  mentioned,  are,  however,  sufficient  to  distinguish  this 
appearance  from  the  effects  of  violence.    This  kind  of  lividity  is  some- 
times termed  vibices.    It  is  often  seen  on  the  backs  of  subjects  that  have 
been  allowed  to  cool  either  in  their  clothes  or  on  any  rough  and  uneven 
surfaces.    The  author  saw  a  well-marked  case,  in  which  the  suspicion  was 
so  strong  that  violence  had  been  used  to  the  deceased,  that  a  coroner  s 
inquest  took  place.    The  fore  part  of  the  body  was  covered  with  stripes, 
which  were  of  a  red  and  livid  colour  :  they  appeared  to  correspond  exactly 
to  the  folds  of  a  sheet  drawn  tightly  across  the  chest ;  and  it  was  subse- 
quently ascertained  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  had  been  treated  m  tins 
manner  soon  after  death.    The  blood  was  superficially  diffused,  and  the 
cuticle  uninjured.    The  circumstance  above  mentioned  at  once  satisfac- 
torily explained  the  cause  of  the  appearance.    These  hypostases  are  com- 
monly seen  in  plethoric  persons ;  they  indicate  great  vigour  of  circulation 
at  the  moment  of  death.    But  lividity  in  the  dead  body  may  occasionally 
present  itself  under  a  more  deceptive  form  than  in  either  of  the  instances 
just  mentioned.    This  is  well  shown  in  the  case  of  a  man  who  died  m 
1837,  on  board  the  Dreadnought  hospital  ship.    The  8ub3ect  of  this  case, 
get.  33,  died  suddenly  from  disease  of  the  heart.    Just  before  death  the 
deceased  had  been  auscultated,  and  no  marks  then  existed  on  the  skm. 
The  body,  after  about  eighteen  hours,  was  examined,  and  then  it  was 
found  to  present,  in  detached  places,  patches  of  discoloration,  varying 
in  size  from  small  spots  to  several  inches  in  diameter.    Although  closelj 
simulating  bruises  or  marks  of  violence  during  life,  a  slight  examination 
showed  that  they  were  owing  to  hypostasis,  because  those  parts  ot  the 
back  and  limbs  which  were  not  compressed  by  the  surface  on  ^^h^ch  t  e 
body  of  the  deceased  was  lying,  were  the  only  parts  discoloured  ihe 
calves  of  the  legs,  the  loins,  and  the  back,  which  bore  the  pressure,  were 
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white.  On  cutting  into  these  patches,  the  layers  of  the  skin,  as  well  as 
the  tissues  beneath,  were  throughout  reddened  by  congested  blood,  and 
small  rounded  semi-coagulated  masses  oozed  out  from  the  cellular  mem- 
bi-ane  on  slight  pressure. 

These  characters  somewhat  resembled  those  produced  by  violence  on 
the  living  body ;  but  there  was  another,  and  an  unexampled  circumstance, 
in  which  the  resemblance  to  vital  ecchymosis  existed.  Around  many  of 
the  patches  there  was  a  wide  border,  or  zone,  of  a  pale  straw  colour,  with 
various  shades  of  green  and  blue,  precisely  similar  to  those  which  ar© 
seen  in  the  gradual  disappearance  of  an  ecchymosis  from  the  living  body. 
By  most  medical  jurists  it  has  been  hitherto  considered  that  the  zones  of 
colour  are  peculiar  to  vital  ecchymosis,  and  are  never  seen  in  the  ecchy- 
mosis produced  after  death.  The  occurrence  of  this  case  shows  with  what 
caution  general  rules  should  be  framed  for  medico-legal  practice.  Had 
the  body  of  this  person  been  found  lying  dead  and  exposed  on  a  high 
road,  and  had  it  been  proved  that  another  man  had  been  seen  quarrelling 
with  him,  what  might  have  been  the  opinion  expressed  ?  We  can  scarcely 
hesitate  to  say,  unfavourable  to  the  accused  person.  This  kind  of  ecchy- 
mosis could  have  been  distinguished  from  that  of  violence  during  life  only 
by  the  unruffled  state  of  the  skin,  and  the  slight  effusion  of  blood,  compared 
with  the  extent  of  discoloured  surface.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  also,  that 
the  chief  seat  of  hypostasis  was  in  those  parts  which  were  recumbent  or 
depending.  The  formation  of  the  coloured  zones  around  some  of  the 
patches  of  lividity  was  fully  explained  by  the  fact  of  the  man  having 
laboured  under  general  dropsy.  The  serum  effused  in  the  cells,  here  acted 
upon  and  diluted  the  liquid  blood,  as  it  exuded  from  the  vessels  and  diffused 
it  around,  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  serous  exhalation  of  the 
cellular  membrane  acts  on  the  blood  effused  in  the  living  body. 

A  question,  connected  with  hypostasis,  was  raised  on  the  trial  of  Meid 
(p.  71),  namely : — Whether  this  cadaveric  lividity  always  preceded  cada- 
veric rigidity  or  not?  Rigidity  is  not  in  general  strongly  manifested 
until  the  body  is  cold ;  the  lividity  here  described  takes  place  while  the 
body  is  cooling  and  the  blood  is  liquid.  The  occurrence  of  rigidity 
depends  on  the  time  at  which  muscular  irritability  is  entirely  lost :  but 
post-mortem  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  closely  connected  with  the 
presence  of  warmth  in  the  body,  and  with  fluidity  of  the  blood;  hence 
cadaveric  lividity  begins  to  develop  itself  often  soon  after  death,  and 
continues  to  increase  until  the  body  is  cold,  when  its  formation  is  entirely 
arrested.  It  appears  to  consist  simply  in  a  hypostatic  congestion  of  the 
capillary  vessels,  and  is  produced  by  gravitation  before  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood  in  the  first  stage  or  period  after  death.  As  it  has  now  been 
clearly  proved  that  rigidity  affects  the  heart  and  coats  of  the  arteries 
before  rigidity  of  the  voluntary  muscles  manifests  itself,  it  is  highly 
probable  that  in  the  contraction  of  these  tubes,  the  blood  is  forced  at  first 
through  the  capillaries  into  the  venous  system,  and  afterwards,  from  want 
of  sufficient  power  of  propulsion,  it  stagnates  unequally  in  these  vessels, 
producing  livid  patches  on  the  skin  :  although  the  arteries  are  relaxed  and 
become  quite  flaccid,  the  blood  remains  in  the  minute  vessels  in  which  it 
has  collected. 

One  form  of  hypostasis  observed  in  the  dead  body,  is  that  which 
appears  to  proceed  from  an  infiltration  of  blood  pigment  into  the  depend- 
ing parts  of  the  body,  and  to  be  a  result  of  incipient  putrefaction.  They 
who  are  much  engaged  in  inspections  are  well  aware  that  the  skin  of  the 
back,  especially  that  covering  the  loins  and  buttocks,  often  presents 
irregular  discolorations  resembling  ecchymosis.  The  skin  of  the  back 
of  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  is  a  well-known  seat  of  this  form  of 
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hypostasis.  On  cutting  into  the  skin  of  any  of  these  parts,  it  is  found  to 
be  more  or  less  discoloured  throughout,  and  the  fatty  tissue  is  filled  with 
ii  bloody  serum,  which  readily  escapes.  In  proportion  as  putrefaction 
advances,  the  discoloration  becomes  greater,  passing  from  a  dark  red  to 
.a  green  colour.  The  general  characters  of  this  kind  of  hypostasis  are  so 
well  marked,  that  it  cannot  easily  be  confounded  with  the  ecchymosis  of 
violence.  The  parts  of  the  body  in  which  it  is  known  to  occur,  as  well  as 
the  state  of  the  body,  are  circumstances  which  distinguish  it  from  all  the 
other  forms  described.  This  variety  of  hypostasis  is  true  hypostasis,  but 
is  also  termed  sugillation  by  some  medical  jurists.  (On  the  subject  of 
Ecchymosis,  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1838,  2,  383.)' 


CHAPTER  6. 

PUTREFACTION — ITS  NATURE  AND  PROGRESS  PRODUCTION  OF  GASES — POST-MORTEM 

HEMORRHAGE— PRESSURE  ON  THE  VISCERA — NATURE  OP  THE  GASES  OF  PUTRE- 
FACTION— CHANGES  IN  THE  COLOUR  OF  THE  SKIN  AND  OTHER  ORGANS — 
PUTREFACTION  IN  AIR — CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  PROCESS— CIRCUMSTANCES  WHICH 
MODIFY  IT — INFLUENCE  OF  DISEASE  AND  CERTAIN  POISONS — PUTREFACTION 
IN  BODIES  BURIED  IN  GRAVES— PRODUCT  [ON  OF  ADIPOCERE — ITS  CHEMICAL 
NATURE. 

Putrefaction.— By  putrefaction,  we  are  to  understand  those  chemical 
changes  which  take  place  spontaneously  in  dead  animal  matter,  during 
which  offensive  gases  are  evolved.  The  ultimate  effect  of  these  changes 
is,  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  reduce  the  organic  to  the  condition 
of  inorganic  compounds  consisting  chiefly  of  water,  ammonia,  and  carbonic 
acid.  It  is  in  the  stage  of  transition  that  noxious  effluvia  are  evolved, 
from  which  the  process  derives  its  name.  These  consist  of  compounds  ot 
nitrogen,  sulphur,  carbon,  and  hydrogen.  j  ,    a  ^-i 

This  process  does  not  begin  to  manifest  itself  in  the  dead  body  until 
^lfter  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity,  and  generally  about  the  third  day. 
It  is  then  observed,  if  the  body  has  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  m  an 
apartment  of  mean  temperature  (60°  P.),  that  the  limbs  and  trunk  become 
supple  and  pliant,  and  yield  a  faint  odour.    The  skin  covering  the 
abdomen  becomes  of  a  pale  green  colour,  which  gradually  deepens.  A 
similar  discoloration  slowly  makes  its  appearance  m  the  chest,  between 
the  ribs,  in  the  face,  the  neck,  the  legs,  and  lastly,  in  the  arms,  ihe 
colour  appears  to  depend  on  the  decomposition  aiid  infiltration  ot  the 
animal  fluids,  especially  the  blood,  into  the  skin.    In  t^ie  Jieck  and  limbs 
it  is  observed  to  be  more  marked  in  the  situation  of  the  large  venous 
trunks ;  and  sometimes,  indeed,  the  course  of  the  ^i^Pf  ^^^^^/^^^^ 
accurately  traced  out  by  greenish-blue  or  dark  lines ;  these  ^ave  been 
mistaken  for  marks  of  violence.    In  a  more  advanced  state  the  blood 
contains  sulphide  and  carbonate  of  ammonium      Its  colour  is  tbeii 
dark  brown,    almost  black,  and  it  effervesces  strongly  ^^^^n  an  ac  d 
is  added  to  it.    Gaseous  products  are  formed,  not  o^^^  ^^/^^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
organs  of  the  abdomen,  but  beneath  the  skm  generally ;  so  "^^/'V 
an  incision,  the  edges  of  the  skin  are  rapidly  forced  apart  or  ejected 
The  pressu're  of  th&  confined  gas  accounts  for  the  o<5«-«r:^|,ff  ^P^^^^ 
alimentary  and  f^Bcal  matter  from  the  outlets  :-as  also  for  the  escape 
of  blood  some  days  after  death  from  wounds  involving  any  ot  tUc 
large  veins. 
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This  post-mortem  Juemorrliage  requires  one  or  two  remarks.    Its  occur- 
rence formerly  gave  rise  to  the  most  superstitious  notions,  and  even  in  the 
present  day  an  undue  importance  may  be  attached  to  it  by  a  coroner's  jury. 
In  order  to  explain  this,  and  some  other  apparently  vital  j)henomena 
connected  with  a  dead  body,  it  w^ill  be  necessary  to  refer  to  those  spon- 
taneous changes  which  commence  soon  after  death.    When  a  person  has 
died  suddenly  from  violence  or  convulsive  disease,  it  may  happen  that 
within  a  short  period  the  whole  of  the  cavities,  including  the  veins,  arteries, 
and  cellular  tissue  beneath  the  skin,  become  distended  with  the  gases 
of  putrefaction.     The  gases  collected  in  the  abdomen  push  back  the 
diaphragm,  in  consequence  of  which,  mucus  with  air-bubbles  issue  from  the 
mouth  and  nostrils;  the  face  is  swollen,  and  the  eyes  are  bright  and 
prominent,  owing  to  the  blood  having  been  forced  back  to  the  head  and 
neck,  by  the  distended  state  of  the  abdomen  and  viscera.    For  a  similar 
reason  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  sometimes  discharged,  escaping  into 
the  windpipe,  or  flowing  externally  by  the  mouth  and  nostrils.  That 
which,  however,  more  immediately  concerns  us.  at  the  present  time,  is  the 
development  of  these  gases  within  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  in 
consequence  of  which  blood  may  be  forced  out  of  a  wound  made  before 
death,  long  after  all  the  phenomena  of  life  have  entirely  ceased.    If  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  bleed  a  person  immediately  before  death,  without 
success,  and  the  operator  has  neglected  to  secure  the  opening  of  the  vessel, 
it  may  happen  some  hours  after  death,  that  a  large  quantity  of  blood  will 
escape  by  the  wound — conveying  to  those,  who  are  uninformed  on  these 
matters,  the  idea  that  the  person  had  again  come  to  life,  but  had  died  from 
the  bleeding.  An  accident  of  this  kind  gave  rise  to  considerable  discussion, 
on  the  occasion  of  an  inquest  held  at  Oldham,  on  the  body  of  John  Lees, 
killed  in  the  Manchester  riots ;  as  also  in  the  case  of  the  Crown  Prince 
of  Sweden,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned.    A  similar  flow 
of  blood  may  take  place  from  a  large  incised  wound,  made  recently 
before  death.    This  post-mortem  heemorrhage  is  facilitated  by  pressure, 
and  on  this  was  based  that  ancient  test  of  guilt,  the  touch  of  the 
murderer. 

Post-mortem  hfemorrhage  may  take  place  from  wounds  made  after  death, 
and  quite  irrespective  of  putrefaction.  If  the  blood  is  warm  and  fluid  it 
may  ooze  from  an  open  wound  in  the  body  and  partially  coagulate  after  its 
escape.  (See  '  Observations,'  by  Dr.  Wilks,  p.  64.)  The  quantity  which 
thus  flows  from  a  recently  dead  body  is  not  large,  unless  some  large  veins 
are  implicated.  Even  some  hours  after  death,  when  the  body  is  cold, 
Weeding  may  take  place  from  a  post-mortem  wound,  and  mitrht  give  rise 
to  a  suspicion  of  criminal  violence.  In  1871  a  prisoner  hanged  himself 
m  his  ce  1  at  Newgate  before  the  door.  A  warder  who  found  him  thus 
suspended  passed  his  arm  through  the  opening  of  the  door  and  cut  the 
ligature.  The  body  fell  forward  on  the  floor.  It  was  soon  afterwards 
dragged  to  the  f  arther  end  of  the  cell.  The  body  was  then  cold  and  be- 
coming rigid.  It  was  found  that  where  the  head  had  rested  there  was 
a  small  pool  of  blood  (about  six  or  eight  drachms),  and  the  floor  was 
smeared  along  which  the  head  had  been  dragged.  The  blood  was  of  a 
bright  colour,  but  there  was  no  separation  into  clot  and  serum.  On 

ha^T^^^f  .\       '  ^  ^'^^P  ^^'^^^  ^bout  an  inch  and  a 

wonVd  w!.  ]unction  of  the  occipital  with  the  parietal  bone.  The 

7u  Zt7.  T].  '"^^  but  somewhat  jagged,  and  there  was  no  effusion  on 
nL^^f     I     T''''^  produced,  and  the  bleeding  from  it  had 

obviously  taken  place,  after  death.  ^ 

whi^^Tn^^"*?^^'*'''"  ^^l  and  there  is  no  open  wound  from 

which  blood  can  escape,  the  cavities  of  the  heart  may  suffer  compression 
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from  the  gases  generating  Avithhi  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  a  portion  of 
the  blood  may  be  thus  forced  out  of  them.    If  full  at  the  time  of  death, 
and  the  body  is  examined  within  a  week,  it  is  not  probable  that  the  cavities 
would  be  completely  emptied.    If  the  heart  is  found  empty,  and  at  the 
same  time  contracted,  its  emptiness  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  eifects  of 
putrefaction  ;  it  was  most  probably  the  natural  condition  of  the  organ 
shortly  after  death.    A  collapsed  and  empty  condition  of  the  lungs  has 
been  ascribed  to  pressure  from  the  gases  of  putrefaction,  the  assumption 
being  that  they  had  contained  air  and  blood  at  the  time  of  death.  This  is 
not  in  accordance  with  observation.  In  advanced  putrefaction  these  organs 
have  also  contained  gaseous  matter  and  dark-coloured  liquid  blood.  In 
examining  putrefied  bodies  in  cases  in  which  death  has  been  alleged  to  have 
been  caused  by  some  form  of  asphyxia,  i.e.  strangulation  or  suffocation,  it 
will  be  important  to  bear  in  mind  these  conditions  of  the  heart  and  lungs. 
The  organs  may  be  found  empty  and  collapsed ;  in  such  a  case,  it  must  not 
be  too  readily  assumed  in  order  to  reconcile  this  condition  with  the  foregone 
conclusion  of  a  violent  cause  of  death,  that  they  were  full  of  blood  or 
congested  at  the  time  of  death,  and  that  their  emptiness  is  owing  to  post- 
mortem changes.   It  may  be  equally  probable  that  they  were  empty  when 
the  person  died,  for  emptiness  of  the  heart  and  a  collapsed  state  of  the 
lungs  are  frequently  found  in  bodies  which  are  not  putrefied  :  hence  the 
medical  opinion  in  a  given  case  can  be  only  an  inference  or  surmise.  Orfila 
has  observed  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart  as  well  as  in  the  lungs  of 
exhumed  bodies  which  had  been  for  some  time  buried,  the  organs  having  a 
bluish  slate  colour.    ('  Medecine  Legale,'  4  ed,  I,  642,)    In  some  instances 
the  gases  have  had  sufficient  force  to  expel  the  f cetus  from  the  uterus  when 
the  woman  has  died  during  labour  and  undelivered.    A  case  of  this  kind 
which  was  the  subject  of  a  coroner's  inquest  at  Sidney,  in  1864,  is  reported 
in  '  Guy's  Hosp,  Rep.,'  1864,  p,  253.  ,  ^ 

The  gases  generated  in  the  cavities  of  the  head  and  face  by  puti-efaction 
appear  to  meet  with  the  greatest  resistance  to  their  escape.  The  features 
become  generally  swollen  or  bloated,  one  or  both  eyes  may  be  protruded, 
the  eyelids  swollen  and  dark-coloured,  the  lips  swollen  and  the  tongue 
extruded  between  them,  gaseous  matter  with  fluid  escaping  m  bubbles  from 
the  moutb  and  nostrils.  As  the  skin  of  the  face  is  generally  hvid  or  even 
black,  it  is  impossible,  under  these  circumstances,  to  recognize  a  person,  in 
death  from  drowning,  when  the  body  is  afterwards  exposed  to  a  warm 
atmosphere,  the  gases  of  putrefaction  are  so  copiously  produced  that  the 
bead  appears  much  larger  than  natural,  and  the  skm  of  the  trunk  and 
limbs  is  distended  with  gas,  giving  to  the  whole  of  the  discoloured  body  a 

bloated  appearance.  ,  .  ti   j  • 

Gases  of  Putrefaction.— The  graces  produced  m  the  dead  body  are  m  the 
early  sta-es  chiefly  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  at  a  later 
period  carbonic  acid,  nitrogen,  and  marsh  gas.    The  nature  and  quantity 
of  these  gases  depend  more  on  the  degree  of  putrefaction  than  on 
the  time  which  has  elapsed  since  death     The  sulphuretted  hydi^gen 
may  be  detected  by  paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead 
ammonia  bv  the  vapour  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  red  litmus  paper;  and 
™gasX  its  coLbustibiliiy  and  by  the  products  of  its  combusW 
S  will  |en;rally  be  found  that  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  eombine^^^^^^^^^ 
ammonia,  since  paper  impregnated  with  a  solution  ^^*.^°;P/,^^^^^^^^^^ 
sodium  acquires  a  crimson  colour  when  held  in  a  jar  contaimng  the  decom- 
posed viscera.  Other  gases  and  vapours  of  which  ^^^^^-^^^ry  c^^^^^^P^^^^ 
lender  no  account,  are  also  present.    On  some  ^'^J'^^^^^;  ^^^i^/^^^^^^^^^ 
have  been  of  a  most  offensive  aud  nauseous  character,  and  the  tests  ha.  e 
not  indicated  the  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
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Lewis  examined  and  reported  on  the  external  condition  and  appear- 
ance of  22,000  coffins  accumulated  in  tlie  vaults  of  London  churches.  He 
examined  the  state  of  the  contents  of  about  one  hundred  of  these.  The 
experiments  were  made  on  the  bodies  of  persons  of  all  ages,  and  on  coffins 
which  had  been  deposited  from  a  short  period  to  upwards  of  a  century.  He 
did  not  find  therein  sulphuretted,  phosphuretted,  or  carburetted  hydrogen, 
or  any  compound  of  cyanogen.   The  gases  which,  he  unifoi-mly  detected  in 
the  coffins  and  the  vaults  were  nitrogen,  carbonic  acid,  and  atmospheric  air 
holding  putrescent  animal  matter  in  suspension.  Ammonia  was  occasionally 
found  in  large  quantities ;  this,  when  present,  overcame  all  other  odours. 
When  absent,  the  animal  matter  had  a  smell  resembling  that  of  putrid  moist 
cheese.   He  opened  one  leaden  coffin  in  which  the  corpse  had  been  enclosed 
for  nearly  a  century ;  the  ammoniacal  gas  which  escaped  from  it  formed 
dense  white  fumes  when  brought  into  contact  with  hydrochloric  acid  gas 
It  was  so  powerful  that  the  head  could  not  remain  near  it  for  more  than  a 
few  seconds  at  a  time.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.,  1852,  p.  275.).  The 
same  results  were  noticed  in  reference  to  a  body  which  was  exhumed  after 
six  months'  interment.    When  the  coffin  lid  was  removed  by  the  side  of  the 
grave  a  large  quantity  of  foetid  ammonia  escaped.    On  throwing  into  the 
coffin  some  chloi^inated  lime,  dense  white  clouds  of  chloride  of  ammonium 
were  evolved  from  the  interior  of  the  coffin,  to  the  great  alarm  of  some 
of  the  bystanders,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  chemical  changes  produced. 
It  would  appear  that  the  air  enclosed  in  coffins  is  in  general  completely 
deoxidized.     When  tested  it  was  not  inflammable,  but  was  found  in 
every  instance  to  extinguish  flame.     In  leaden  coffins  putrefaction  is 
so  much  retarded  that  the  remains  of  bodies  were  found  in  them  after  the 
lapse  of  a  century.    The  metal  is  slowly  corroded  and  chancred  into 
white  lead.  * 

_  Changes  in  the  Fiscera.— During  these  changes  in  the  dead  bodies  various 
discolorations  take  place  on  the  mucous  surface  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
often  closely  simulating  the  effects  of  disease  or  poison.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  may  be  found  of  various  tints— from  a  red-brown 
becoming  of  a  brighter  red  by  exposure  to  the  air,  to  a  deep  livid  purple  or 
:  slate  colour,  and  sometimes  black  from  a  decomposition  of  the  blood  At 
the  points  where  the  stomach  is  in  contact  with  the  spleen  or  liver 
the  hvidity  is  often  well  marked  and  clearly  defined  through  all  the  coats' 
ihe  peritoneal  or  outer  coat  is  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  the  course  of  the 
superhcial  vessels  is  marked  by  greenish-brown  or  black  lines  These 
spontaneous  changes,  which  are  the  result  of  putrefaction,  may  be  easilv 
mistaken  for  the  effects  of  irritant  poisoning.'  There  are  nobles  S 
will  always  enable  a  medical  jurist  to  distinguish  such  cases.  Much  must 
IwlS  f^i  /  «f  P'itref^^tion,  and  the  period  after  death  at 

I  which  the  body  is  examined:  hence,  each  case  must  be  iudged  bv  the  cii- 
cumstances  which  attend  it.  We  may  presume  that  the  redness  has  taken 
place  during  life,  and  is  not  a  result  of  post-mortem  changes  -1  When  ^ 
^s  seen  soon  after  death.    2.  When  it  is  met  with  in  parts  not  d;pendent 
nor  m  contact  with  other  organs  gorged  with  blood.    3  When  it  is  accom 
panied  by  a  considerable  effusion  of^oagulated  blood,  mucus  or  flaW 
membrane,  the  result  of  ulceration,  corrolion,  or  destruction  of  the  coats  of 
the  viscera.    When  the  body  is  not  inspected  until  a  long  peilod  aft^! 

me  laiynx  ana  trachea.   It  is  impossible  to  assign  a  definite  time  at 
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which  the  effects  produced  by  irritant  poisons  are  destroyed  by  the  process 
of  putrefaction.  If  the  poison  were  of  an  antiseptic  character,  and  the 
body  was  speedily  buried,  a  decided  redness  of  the  stomach,  as  a 
result  of  inflammation,  may  be  perceived  after  five  or  six  weeks.  On  one 
occasion  the  effects  of  arsenic  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
were  distinguishable  in  the  case  of  a  child  whose  body  had  been  interred 
for  a  period  of  twenty-eight  days  ;  and  in  other  cases  in  which  the  viscera 
were  well  preserved,  after  a  year  and  nineteen  months.  Of  course,  when 
the  inflammation  is  only  slight,  its  results  will  be  much  more  speedily 
obliterated,  or  merge  in  the  redness  caused  by  decomposition. 

The  effects  of  gravitation,  (hypostasis)  in  leading  to  a  discoloration 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in  the  recently  dead  body,  should  not  be  over- 
looked. The  experiments  of  Trousseau  and  Rigot  have  determined,  that 
the  simple  effects  of  gravitation  will  produce  a  livid  or  even  a  red  appear- 
ance of  all  the  dependent  portions  of  the  intestines.  This  cadaveric  con- 
ijestion,  or  hypostasis,  has  been  long  known  to  exist  in  the  lungs  ;  but  it 
does  not  appear  to  have  attracted  sufficiently  the  attention  of  pathologists, 
in  respect  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  It  has  been  especially  remarked 
by  Andral  and  others,  in  the  small  intestines,  particularly  in  those  portions 
found  within  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis ;  and  this  last-mentioned  pathologist 
noticed,  that  in  a  body  placed  with  the  face  downwards  soon  after  death, 
the  anterior  wall  of  the  stomach  became  strongly  reddened.  As  this  effect 
of  gravitation  ceases  so  soon  as  the  blood  coagulates  by  the  cooHng  of  the 
body,  so  does  it  follow  that  when  the  body  has  been  a  long  time  in  cooling, 
it  will  be  much  more  strongly  marked. 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  upper  part  of  the  small 
intestines  often  presents,  during  putrefaction,  a  yellowish  or  green  tinge, 
depending  on  the  transudation  of  the  bile,  or  the  colouring  matter  of  the 
fgeces  contained  in  the  colon.  This  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  appear- 
ance of  poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids.  There  is,  in  these  cases,  no 
softening  or  corrosion,  and  the  throat  and  gullet  are  not  implicated,  as 
they  are^in  this  form  of  poisoning.  So  again,  melanosis  in  the  stomach — 
i.e.  a  deposit  of  black  colouring  matter  beneath  the  mucous  coat,  might 
be  mistaken  for  the  effect  of  sulphuric  or  oxalic  acid  or  caustic  alkalies ; 
but  melanosis  is  unaccompanied  by  any  marks  of  inflammation,  corrosion, 
or  destruction  in  the  mucous  membrane  beneath,  and  it  is  always  seen  m 

well-defined  spots.  ....      l   c  j.- 

Among  the  external  changes  produced  by  incipient  putretaction,  a 
change  of''  colour  in  the  skin  covering  the  abdomen,  has  been  already 
noticed.  It  slowly  acquires  a  pale  green  hue,  gradually  deepening  and 
extending  to  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  limbs.  This  colour  has  been  re- 
garded, by  Deschamps,  as  a  certain  sign  of  death,  and  one  better  fitted 
than  any  other  to  guide  us  in  determining  the  reality  of  death  This  sign, 
however  is  not  available,  under  common  circumstances,  until  three  days 
after  death  and  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  a  well-mformed  practitioner 
should  require  to  wait  so  long  a  time  before  expressing  an  opinion. 
Deschamps  has  laid  down  the  following  rules  respecting  this  green  colour 
acquired  by  the  skin  of  the  abdomen:-!.  A  greemsh-blue  colour,  ex- 
tending  uniformly  over  the  skin  of  the  belly,  is  the  only  real  and  certain 
sign  of  death.  2.  The  time  at  which  this  sign  appears  after  death  varies- 
much  •  but  it  commonly  takes  place  in  about  three  days,  under  favourable 
Conditions  of  warmth  and  moisture.  3.  Although  disco  oration  of  various 
kinds,  and  from  various  causes,  may  occur  in  other  parts  of  the  body,  this 
characteristic  mark  of  death  is  always  to  be  found  /^^f/.^/l^^^^^^^^ 
Apparent  death  can  no  longer  be  confounded  with  real  death,  tbe  abdomen 
never  becoming  coloured  green  or  blue  m  any  case  m  which  death  is  only 
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apparent.  5.  This  colouring  of  the  abdomen,  the  appearance  of  which 
may  be  artificially  hastened  by  exposing  the  body  to  warmth,  will,  if 
observed,  entirely  prevent  the  possibility  of  premature  interment.  '  6. 
There  is  little  danger  to  public  health  from  keeping  a  body  until  the 
appearance  of  the  charactei-istic  signs  of  death. 

There  are  some  facts  connected  with  the  progress  of  putrefaction  as  it 
takes  place  in  the  atmosphere,  in  the  earth,  or  under  water,  which  are  of 
I  interest  to  a  medical  jurist. 

1.  Putrefaction  in  Air.— Putrefaction  cannot  take  place  in  the  Uvinq 
I  body.  Some  have  conceived  that  putrefaction  might  begin  under  a 
diminished  state  of  vitality,  as  when  a  person  is  about  to  perish  from  a 
slow  and  wasting  disease ;  they  have  thus  explained  the  peculiar  odour 
perceptible  m  the  breath  and  perspiration  of  many  dying  individuals 
some  hours  previous  to  dissolution.  But  it  is  certain  that  so  lono-  as  life 
remains,  no  phenomena  resembling  those  of  ordinary  putrefaction  in  the 
dead  body  are^  observable.  It  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  remark  in 
this  place  relative  to  local  gangrene ;  since,  although  this  may  take  place 
m  a  Jivmg  body,  it  is  only  observed  in  a  part  already  deprived  of  life 
death°^'  """^  ^^""^^  °*  ^  molecular  or  partial 

In  some  cases,  before  dissolution,  the  breath  has  been  observed  to  be 
ZTnh'     T  bribed  to  the  evolution  of  phosphorus,  which  is 

said  to  have  been  distinctly  recognized  by  its  peculiar  odour.  It  is  stated 
also,  that  the  countenance  of  a  dying  person  has,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion,  become  distinctly  luminous  or  phosphorescent  in  the  dark  The 
cause  of  this  phenomenon  is  unknown,  and  so  far  as  we  are  aware  it  has 
evoUt^o?  r  ^^-^--P^ion  or  wasting  disease,  that  this 

evolution  of  light  from  the  countenance  shortly  befo?e  death  has  been 
observed.  (See  cases  by  Marsh,  '  Ed.  Med.  Jour^  vol.  58,  p.  497  and  bv 
Donovan  and  Stokes,  'Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Jan.  15,  1840.)  M'Cormack 
has  reported  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  sixteen  m;nths,  ufferin'  W 
dentition,  m  which  the  skin  of  the  lips  was  observed  to  be  luminouT 
2  -f  i;''''i'  V  phosphorus,  and  no  application  which  couldTcconni 

for  It,  had  been  made  to  the  skin.    (' Ed.  Med  Jour.' vol  66  ^ 285 T  tIip 
dead  human  body  may  become  luminous  under  incipLt  decompiitln 
A  remarkable  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  189^  J,  ^."\°®^o°?Position. 

for  „a„y  of  the  superstitious  wll^h^^^^^^^^ 

irritability,  will  pari  L2r^ccJLT  -  ^^^^PP^^^'^^^e  of  muscula? 
'oersd.    There  are^J^re^r  r^^^^^^^^^  putrefaction,  and  vice 

establishment  of  thl  prLTs  indispensable  to  the 

i^emperature ;  2nd,  Kresen?'^  '  ?  ^*        ^'o       '•        ^  certain 

of  air.     There  are  n^anrothei^l^r  ^""^ 
onay  retard  or  aLeTrate  its  ""K^  secondary  kind  which 

onay  affect  its  pro^^^^^^^  ^^^n  established, 

order.  ^  ^    '  ''''^  duration.    These  will  be  considered  in  their 

VOL.  I. 
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Temperahire. — The  process  is  found  to  go  on  most  favourably  in  a 
temperature  varying  from  70°  to  100°  F.    It  will  commence,  other  circum- 
stances concurring,  at  any  temperature  above  50°  F. ;  but  at  32  F.  it 
appears  to  be  wholly  arrested.    The  dead  body  may  thus  be  preserved  a 
considerable  time  in  snow,  ice,  or  in  frozen  soil ;  but  if,  after  removal,  it 
is  exposed  to  a  temperature  between  70°  and  100°  F,,  the  ordinary  putre- 
factive changes  are  stated  to  take  place  with  more  than  their  usual 
rapidity.    Erman  states  that  the  body  of  Prince  Menchikof,  one  ot  the 
favourites  of  Peter  I.,  was  exhumed  at  Beresov,  in  1821,  after  a  burial  of 
ninety-two  years  in  the  frozen  soil  of  Siberia.    Although  so  long  a  time 
had  elapsed,  the  body  had  undergone  but  little  change.    The  heart  and 
some  other  parts,  with  a  portion  of  the  grave-clothes,  were  removed  and 
sent  to  the  descendants  of  the  deceased.    ('  Travels  in  Siberia,  vol.  1, 
p  462.)    But  a  still  more  remarkable  instance  of  the  preservative  or 
antiseptic  power  of  cold,  is  exhibited  in  the  discovery  of  the  body  of  an 
ancient  elephant  (Elephas  primigenius),  the  race  of  which  was  extinct 
before  the  historical  period,  in  a  mass  of  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  River 
Lena  in  Siberia,  in  1805.    ('  Quart.  Journ.  of  Sci.,  vol.  8,  p.  95.) 

A  low  temperature  is  said  to  arrest  putrefaction  by  congealing  the 
moisture  within  the  animal  body ;  but  this  explanation  is  not  of  itself 
sufficient,  since  a  body  at  33°  has  no  more  tendency  to  putrefy  than  one 
at  or  below  32°  F.    It  is  said,  again,  that  a  certain  temperature  is  essential 
to  the  combination  of  the  gaseous  elements  of  the  body  during  putre- 
faction, as  well  as  to  the  existence  of  the  gaseous  P^o^ucts  resulting  from 
their  union.    At  a  high  temperature  again,  i.e.  about  212  F.,  P^«action 
is  arrested.    The  soft  animal  solids  lose  their  water  become  hard  and 
brittle  masses,  and  may  now  be  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  without  under- 
going any  further  change.    A  heat  between  100°  and  212   F  may  also 
Speedily  put  a  stop  to  the  process,  by  causing  a  ^^^P^^  evaporafaon  of  the 
water  contained  within  the  solids.    They  become  thereby  dried.  Thus 
7tt  i\Z  bodies  buried  in  the  hot  and  arid  sands  of  Egypt  are  dug  up, 
many  years  after  interment,  in  the  state  of  desiccated  m,^„.tre^ 
factive  decomposition  having  been  long  since  arrested     The  effect  ot 
•  Iperature  on  this  process  is  strikingly  seen  m  the  ^-^^^^^^^^^^ 
A  dead  body  exposed  to  air  during  summer,  when  the  theimometei  is 
above  60°  or^70°  F.,  may  undergo  more  marked  putrefactive  changes  m 
twerty-foux\ourt  tha/a  similar  body  exposed  for  a  week  or  ten  days  in 
winter     This  is  a  fact  which  demands  consideration,  when  an  opinion 
Ts  reTuirefto  be  formed^  respecting  the  date  of  death  of  a  body  concern- 

"^kI"^^^^^^^^  to  have  any  influence  over  the  process. 

Th^JZTof^^^^^^^  the  animal  substance  is  impregnated 

with  water  or  moisture  it  is  impossible  that  putrefaction  can  take  place 
T^e  an tal  soUds  commonly  contain  sufficient  water  for  the  Bpontaneou 
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mitted  sacrilege  were  nailed  to  the  doors  of  the  churches  which  they  had 
a-obbed.    ('  Ed.  Month.  Jonr.,'  July,  1848,  p.  63.) 

If  the  organic  substance  is  deprived  of  its  water,  putrefaction  is  ar- 
rested. Gay-Lussac  found  that  flesh  might  be  preserved  for  a  considerable 
period,  simply  by  suspending  it  under  a  bell-glass  placed  in  a  dish  of  fused 
■chloride  of  calcium.  Albumen  and  gelatin,  deprived  of  water,  or  dried  by 
■chloride  of  calcium,  have  been  kept  in  a  dry  state  for  a  period  of  twenty 
years,  during  which  time  they  have  been  exposed  to  air  and  a  favourable 
temperature  without  undergoing  putrefaction.  An  excess  of  water,  how- 
ever, tends  to  retard  and  modify  the  process ;  thus,  by  allowing  a  current 
ot  water  to  fall  on  animal  matter,  it  may  be  preserved  for  a  long  time. 
Water  m  excess  seems  to  retard  putrefaction  by  merely  cuttino^  ofP  the 
access  of  air  By  long  contact  it  produces  an  alteration  in  the  soft  solids, 
converting  them  into  a  white  substance. 

Inflitence  of  atV  — Putrefaction  may  take  place  to  a  slight  extent  inde- 
pendently of  air  but  the  process  is  soon  arrested;  and  thus  bodies  sealed 
permanent  y  m  leaden  coffins  are  found  perfect,  and  may  be  identified 
after  very  long  periods  of  time.  The  products  in  all  cases  in  which  air  is 
excluded  are  chiefly  of  an  ammoniacal  nature.  Aii-  operates  by  its  free 
oxygen  combining  with  the  tissues,  and  forming  gaseous  and  liquid 

?^n^l  of       '  «^  decomposition  under  a  n 

supply  of  oxygen  is  the  loss  of  water  by  evaporation.    Nitrogen  the 

fle^r  t""""t  ^^^^^^^^  '     appears  to  be  antiseptic!  so  tha? 

flthouX^bi.'  ^T''"'?  ^  ^''^  P^^^^d  ^'itl^o^t  change 

although  heat  and  moisture  are  present.  ^ 

.T.n^r^  Tc^T^  mixtures  it  is  necessary  to  putrefaction  that  the  oxygen 
otner  element.    1  bus  carbonic  acid  and  nitric  oxide— especiallv  the  latter 

aXpts    Tl  '^"''^n^  ''''  -ygen-act  a^  mos^p^werS 

.antiseptics.    In  a  series  of  experiments  on  the  properties  of  these  o-asea 

in  October,  and  aUei  ZhtZu  LJ^^        experiment  was  commenced 

temperature,  in  a  room  nnf  ao^o  ■  ^naer  an  variations  of 

sometimes  r;ached  80%  ?n  summer  1^  ""'""''^  ^^^^^ 
was  placed  over  water  the  laT  wn«"  i  "^^'T^  containing  the  gas 
aqueous  vapour     Two  of  f  J  ^  T^"'^'  ^^^""^^  saturated  with 

present.    A^only  wL  relveT  P^^f f^^^-  ^cre  therefore 

and  oxygen  putrefacSn  had  annl'  ?  «o?>c  parallel  experiments  in  air 
These  ffcts  show  tharoxvif     Z  ""  ^^g^*  <iays. 

the  destruction  ouL  soS.  of  \      ^^V''     ^^^^^^^  necessary  L 
The  influenoP  oAl.!  .  P^^^^  cf  the  body  by  putrefaction.  ^ 

oxygen     It  Sfi^es^^^  "       ^f'y  --^-d  to  its  affording 

and  according  to  Srstate  of  rt.?'  ^^'^^^^^"^  *°      dry  or  humid  condition^ 
since  evaporation  s  ne^;^^^^^  D^J  air  retards  putre  faction 

giving  rise  to  an  opposite  effeci  ■    ^^^'^^^^l^^^tcs  the  process,  b; 

the  process,  since,  ZeHs  "ar^t  evanoraHo  retkrds 
the  calm  still  atmosphere  of  7  ^  .  greater.  Air  at  rest,  as 
favourable  to  the  process  On  fhf  TT*"^!'^*'  «^  ^he  other  hand, 
conditions  most  favourable  to  fl^.    ^   / '      "^^^       ^°^^^^cd  that  the 

temperature  of  about  ?i'  F  in  a  te^^  body  are  a 

m  a  humid  and  tranquil  atmosphere.    It  has 
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been  observed  that  when  putrefaction  has  once  begun  in  a  part  of  the  body 
it  has  rapidly  extended  itself  throughout  the  whole. 

Modifying  conditions. — There  are  some  circumstances  which  modify  the 
progress  and  duration  of  the  process.  They  chiefly  relate  to  the  condition 
of  the  body  at  the  time  of  death,  and  climate.  Orfila  thought  that  age  and 
sex,  as  well  as  peculiarity  of  constitution,  had  some  influence,  but  there 
are  no  facts  to  confirm  this  view. 

Fat  and  flabby  bodies  are  observed  to  undergo  putrefaction  more  readily 
than  those  which  are  thin  and  emaciated.  Connected  with  the  state  of  the 
body,  we  may  also  mention  the  influence  which  wounds  or  bruises,  or  muti- 
lations  of  any  kind,  have  over  this  process.  Those  parts  which  at  the 
time  of  deatb  are  affected  by  contused  or  incised  wounds,  ecchymosis,  or 
extravasation,  rapidly  pass  i  nto  a  state  of  putrefaction.  Thus,  m  examining 
bodies  which  have  been  subjected  to  violence  during  life,  contusions  and 
ecchymoses  may  appear  greatly  aggravated  in  extent,  unless  the  examiner 
be  aware  that  such  parts  become  more  speedily  decomposed. 

The  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  acute  diseases  have  been 
observed  to  putrefy  more  readily  than  those  of  persons  who  have  died  from 
wasting  and  chronic  disease.    In  the  numerous  examinations  of  the  dead 
made  at  Guy's  Hospital  by  Wilks  he  observed,  as  a  rule,  tliat  the  bodies 
of  those  wbo  had  been  long  ill,  and  were  emaciated,  remained  unchanged 
for  a  longer  time  than  those  who  had  died  from  acute  disease  (  Lruy  s 
HosB    Rep.,'  1863).    It  would  appear  as  if  some  diseases  had  either 
directly  or  indirectly  a  retarding  influence  over  tbe  process.    It  has  been 
also  remarked  that  the  bodies  of  plethoric  persons  who  have  died  suddenly 
while  in  good  health  have  undergone .  rapid  decomposition.    In  persons 
who  have  died  from  asphyxia,  as  by  drowning,  suffocation,  or  strangula- 
ttn,  thTbodies  are,  cceJislarihus,  observed  to  put-fy  with  g-at  rapi^^^^^^^ 
and  as  a  general  rule,  all  those  parts  of  the  body  which  at  the  time  o± 
Sath  are  Sated,  congested,  o/inflamed  are  rapidly  attacked  by  the 

C^nt'tLr^^^^^  Have  been  made  regarding  the  process  of  putre- 

faction in  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  from  certain  poisons  Thus 
ifLs  been  stated  that  in  death  from  prussic  acid,  morphme  and  other 
vegetable  p^^^^^^  putrefaction  generally  commences  early  and  P^'ogre^^^^^^ 
Tith  rapidFty  •  while  strychnine  has  been  supposed  to  exercise  a  retarding 
r^w^r  In  poisoning  by  vegetable  narcotico-irritants  the  blood  is  observed 
n  freque^Srdarf-^  and  very  liquid,  and  it  may  therefore  have 

ftTfc^nZiing  It^etran^^  show  that  putrefaction  -y  ^e -^^^^^^ 

modes  m  which  .t  y,    Jia,ou.t  exhausting  the  mus- 

Thns  when  s  ryo^^^  (,,tion  takes  place 

oular  irritability  by  '"'.'1".';"'  .,.,    .  j„stroved  before  death,  it  speedily 

^'""'^    ™  \tdTurth™"gh  S  As  a  general  rnle.  puti-e- 

supervenes,  and  runs  tniougii  g       padaveric  riffidity  remains  m  the 

faction  is  not  set  up  m  a  body  so  long  as  ead^^em  i^^^^  y 

muscles.  When  this  condition  ^o"^^^'^/,^^*"' ^.^^^^^^^  poison :  under 
is  slow  in  appearing,  whatever  may  be  the  -a  ure  of  the  pois^ 

opposite  conditions  putrefaction  ^^^^^.^^X^^^^^^^ieotine,  in  which  all 
cumstances  are  favourable.  In  commenced 
nauscular  irritability  appeared  to  ^e  destioy^d  putie  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 

earlv  and  in  a  few  hours  had  made  great  pi  ogi  ess.    i  ne  u  y 
and  the  skin  tense  and  much  discoloured. 
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■Some  poisons,  by  chemically  combining  witli  animal  matter,  appear  to 
confer  on  it  the  power  of  resisting  putrefaction,  at  least  to  a  very  great 
degree.    This  is  now  a  well-known  property  of  arsenic,  and  in  the  arts  this 
poison  is  largely  employed  as  an  antiseptic.    When  a  solution  of  it  is 
injected  into  the  arteries  of  a  dead  body,  it  tends  to  preserve  it  for  a  long 
time  fi'om  putrefaction.    In  examining  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by 
arsenic,  after  an  interment  of  six,  twelve,  or  twenty-four  months,  we  have 
found  the  stomach  and  bowels  remarkably  preserved,  and  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  heart  also  preserved,  but  in  a  less  perfect  manner.    The  preservative 
effects  are  occasionally  such  that  we  have  seen  the  pathological  changes 
in  the  mucous  membrane  well  marked  after  the  body  had  been  nearly  two 
years  in  the  gi^ave.    At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  admitted  that  this  pre- 
servative property  is  not  manifested  in  all  cases ;  hence  we  must  not  fall 
into  the  error  of  affirming  that  the  person  has  not  died  from  the  effects  of 
arsenic  because  the  viscera  are  much  putrefied.    The  greater  part  of  the 
poison  may  have  been  expelled  before  death,  or  only  a  small  dose  may  have 
been  given  to  the  deceased.    These  facts  respecting  the  action  of  arsenic 
•are  now  so  well  known  to  lawyers  and  medical  men  that  they  are  seldom 
disputed.    Nevertheless  in  a  trial  for  murder  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.,  1849, 
Meg.  V.  Geering),  an  attempt  was  made  to  refer  the  non-occurrence  of 
putrefaction,  in  a  case  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  to  another  cause.  The 
deceased,  Richard  Geering,  died  on  Sept.  18,  1848,  and  his  body  was 
exhumed  Ap.  27,  1849,  after  an  interment  of  rather  more  than  seven 
months.    When  the  coffin  was  opened,  the  face  and  upper  parts  of  the 
body  were  much  decomposed.    The  viscera  were  in  a  remarkable  state  of 
preservation.    The  substance  of  the  heart  was  quite  firm.    Arsenic  was 
found  in  well-marked  quantity  in  all  these  parts.    In  the  defence,  a 
village  undertaker  was  called  to  prove  that,  in  burying  the  body,  he  had 
placed  a  slab  of  wood  immediately  above  the  coffin  in  order  to  keep  the 
earth  from  it.    An  attempt  was  thus  made  to  account  for  the  preservation 
<A  the  body  irrespective  of  the  action  of  arsenic.    But  this  hypothesis  was 
inadmissible.    A  slab  of  wood  could  scarcely  affect  the  ordinary  course 
of  putrefaction  in  a  grave  ;  and  if  it  did,  it  would  influence  it  in  all  parts 
equally.    In  this  instance  those  parts  of  the  body  only  were  preserved 
in  which  arsenic  was  found  :  the  abdominal  viscera,  which  are  commonly 
the  first  to  undergo  putrefaction  in  its  ordinary  course,  were  here  less 
changed  than  the  other  organs  of  the  body.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  45,  p.  19.) 
Chloride  of  z^inc,  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  is  another  well-known  preser- 
vative.   It  retards  putrefaction  apparently  by  combining  with  the  tissues. 
In  the  case  of  Ann  Palmer  (Beg.  v.  Palmer,  1856),  whose  body  was  exhumed 
after  twelve  months'  burial,  all  the  organs  were  found  preserved ;  they 
contained  antimony,  which  had  penetrated  even  to  the  ovaries  and  the 
substance  of  the  uterus.    In  the  case  of  Harriet  Lane  (1875),  her  murderer 
Waimvright,  attempted  to  destroy  the  body  by  the  use  of  chlorinated  lime  • 
but  this  substance  acted  as  an  antiseptic.  ' 

Accelerators  of  Putrefaction.— li  has  been  alleged  that  there  are  certain 
chemical  substances  which  have  the  property  of  accelerating  the  process 
ot  putrefaction ;  and  among  these  lime  has  been  particularly  mentioned. 
Ihe  mineral  acids  and  alkalies,  in  a  concentrated  state,  act  powerfullv  as 
solvents  of  the  soft  structures  of  the  body:  but  they  destroy  it  by 
immediately  corroding  it,  and  not  by  producing  any  changes  in  it  analo- 
gous to  putrefaction  Persons  who  have  been  guilty  of  murder  have 
endeavoured,  but  ineffectually,  to  destroy  the  dead  human  body  rapidly  • 
--sometimes  by  attempting  to  burn  it,  and  at  other  times  by  the  use  of 
^itric  acid  lime  or  chlorinated  lime.  The  attempt  has  generally  failed. 
Dv.  Webster  endeavoured  to  dispose  of  the  dead  body  of  Dr.  Parkman  by 
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employing^  various  chemical  reagents,  but  without  effect.    In  the  case  of 
the  Mannings  (Beg.  v.  Manning  and  ivife,  C.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1849),  it  carae  out 
in  evidence,  that  the  body  of  the  deceased  O'Connor  was  buried  in  a  hole 
beneath  the  stone  floor  of  a  kitchen.    The  two  prisoners,  in  order  to 
destroy  the  body,  poured  over  it  a  pint  and  a  half  of  vitriol,  and  then 
covered  it  with  fresh  burnt  lime,  which  was  slaked  upon  it  under  the  idea 
that  this  would  rapidly  destroy  it ;  but  the  body  was  disinterred,  and  all 
the  facts  necessary  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  been  murdered,  were 
clearly  brought  out.    At  the  trial  it  was  stated  by  one  of  the  medical 
witnesses  that  lime  would  certainly  cause  a  dead  body  to  decompose  more 
rapidly,  that  the  features  would  be  thereby  much  disfigured,  and  the  brain 
reduced  to  a  fluid  state.    This  theory  was  set  up  in  order  to  account  for 
the  apparently  rapid  putrefaction  of  the  body,  compared  with  the  time  that 
deceased  had  been  missing ;  but  this  was  sufficiently  accounted  for  without 
resorting  to  this  hypothesis,  by  the  season  of  the  year  (August)  and  the 
superficial  interment.    The  medical  opinion  here  given  regarding  the  effect 
of  lime,  was  in  accordance  with  a  popular  view  which  appears  to  be 
incorrect.    Some  years  previously  to  the  trial  of  the  Mannings,  the  dead 
body  of  a  child,  placed  in  a  box  and  covered  with  lime,  was  brought  to  the 
author  for  examination  in  reference  to  a  charge  of  infanticide.  Considering 
the  period  of  death  and  the  season  of  the  year,  the  body  was  in  a  better 
state  of  preservation  than  might  have  been  expected.    The  abdomen  and 
lower  extremities,  which  had  been  completely  covered  with  powdered  lime, 
were  very  well  preserved.    There  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  lime  had 
exercised  any  accelerating  influence.    On  the  contrary,  it  had  probably 
retarded  putrefaction  by  keeping  off  air.    A  stiff  cream  of  lime  has  na 
corrosive  or  caustic  action  on  the  skin  or  muscles  ;  its  chief  use  in  the 
tanning  of  skins  is  not  to  corrode  them,  but  to  combine  with  and  remove 
the  fatty  portions.     Comparative   experiments  were  performed  with 
powdered  lime  partially  slaked  by  exposure,  on  portions  of  raw  flesh. 
The  flesh  acquired  a  greenish  colour  on  the  outside,  but  was  speedily 
dried  by  the  action  of  the  lime,  and  after  five  weeks  it  was  found  that 
putrefaction  had  become  arrested,  and  the  flesh  was  harder  and  firmer 
than  a  similar  portion  which  had  been  exposed  to  air  during  the  same 
period.    ('Med.  Gaz.,'  1850,  p.  20.)    John  Davy,  from  the  results  of  his 
experiments,  has  arrived  at  a  similar  conclusion.    With  the  exception  of 
cuticle,  hair,  and  nail,  which  were  softened  by  the  action  of  wet  lime,  he 
found  that  this  alkaline  earth  did  not  exercise  any  desti'uctive  or  corrosive 
power  on  animal  substances  generally,  or  had  any  effect  in  promoting 
their  decomposition.    On  the  contrary,  in  the  dry  state,  it  exerted  a 
preservative  and  decidedly  antiseptic  power,  arresting  putrefaction  even 
after  it  had  commenced.    ('Med.  Gaz.,'  Jan.,  1^50.) 

The  data  applicable  to  the  temperate  climate  of  the  British  Isles  are 
inapplicable  in  hot  countries,  e.g.  India.  Reliable  data  are  much  needed 
with  reference  to  the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  hot  countries. 

2.  Putrefaction  in  the  Earth. — Exhumations  are  occasionally  required 
for  the  purposes  of  justice,  and  it  is  under  these  cii'cumstances  that  oppor- 
tunities may  occur  for  observing  the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  the  dead. 
Unfortunately  the  results  of  these  observations  have  hitherto  led  to  no 
satisfactory  conclusions ;  for  sometimes  one  body  has  been  found  more 
decomposed  after  six  or  eight  months'  burial,  than  another  which  has  lam 
interred  for  a  period  of  eighteen  months  or  two  years. 

From  facts  hitherto  collected,  especially  from  the  researches  made  by 
Orfila,  it  would  appear  that  the  changes  which  take  place  are  similar  to 
those  described  in  speaking  of  putrefaction  in  air.    Thei-e  is  m  the  first 
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instance  a  discoloration  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  decompo- 
sition taking  place  more  readily  in  the  contents  of  the  viscera.    The  skm 
of  the  whole  body  becomes  green,  and  the  epidermis  loose  and  easily 
detached  by  pressure  or  friction.    The  muscles  also  acquire  a  dark  green 
colour,  become  more  or  less  pulpy,  and  in  the  course  of  time  lose  their  fibrous 
character.    The  lungs  are  distended  with  gases,  and  completely  fill  the 
cavity  of  the  chest.    The  heart  and  liver  are  softened,  and  acquire  a  dark 
slate  colour.    The  same  change  is  observed  in  the  spleen  and  kidneys — the 
fat  around  the  latter  organs  being  commonly  white  and  firm.    The  whole 
of  these  organs  will  be  found  much  reduced  in  size :  thus  the  liver  may 
weigh  no  more  than  a  pound  or  twenty  ounces.    The  surfaces  of  the  soft 
oro-ans,  especially  of  the  liver,  frequently  present  small  circular  patches  of 
a  hard  white  crystalline  substance,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.    It  consists 
chiefly  of  crystals  of  phosphate  of  calcium  with  organic  matter,  and  in  some 
instances  associated  with  triple  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium. 
The  author  has  found  these  crystalline  deposits  in  bodies  which  have  been 
exhumed  at  periods  varying  from  one  to  three  years  after  interment.  When 
tiie  process  is  farther  advanced,  the  soft  organs  are  filled  with  vesicles  of 
gas,  and  float  on  water.    The  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder  have 
their  mucous  surfaces  stained  with  patches  of  a  brown,  green,  or  deep 
slate  colour.     Sometimes  these  stains  are  of  a  coaly  blackness.  The 
coats  of  the  stomach,  if  entire,  may  be  closely  adherent.    They  are  very 
thin,  difiicult  to  separate,  and  are  frequently  ruptured  in  the  attempt  to 
examine  them.   All  the  contents  may  have  disappeared  with  the  exception 
of  a  thin  layer  of  a  black  substance,  which  is  probably  decomposed  blood. 
The  lining  membrane  is  sometimes  covered  with  deposits  of  small  hard  crys- 
tals of  phosphate  of  calcium,  or  phosphate  of  ammonium  and  magnesium. 
These  must  not  be  mistaken  for  crystals  of  white  arsenic.  The  stomach  and 
intestines  may  be  stained  of  a  deep  orange  or  yellow  colour  with  bile.  This 
may  be  identified  by  its  forming  a  green-coloured  solution  when  boiled  in 
hydrochloric  acid.    The  marks  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  those  patho- 
logical changes  in  the  viscera  so  characteristic  of  death  from  poison, 
are  now  lost  in  the  discolorations  produced  by  putrefaction.    As  the 
process  advances,  the  body  becomes  covered  with  fatty  incrustations  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour,  and  the  interstices  are  filled  with  the  common  blue, 
white,  or  green  mould,  intermixed  with  another  reddish-coloured  fungus. 
The  skin  and  soft  parts  become  thin,  and  fall  ofE  in  places,  and  expose  the 
bones.    The  coverings  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  ai'e  so  collapsed  as  to  be 
in  contact  with  the  anterior  portion  of  the  spine.    The  muscles  are  con- 
siderably reduced  in  bulk ;  and  they  may  be  found  in  part  converted  into 
adipocere.    The  viscera  are  also  much  shrunk,  collapsed,  and  often,  if  we 
except  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  so  intermixed,  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
identify  or  separate  them.    The  liver  may  in  this  way  be  found  incorpo- 
rated with  the  lungs,  owing  to  the  destruction  of  the  diaphragm ;  and  the 
brain  completely  collapsed.    In  one  exhumation,  after  four  years'  burial, 
the  whole  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  formed  a  soft  whitish- 
yellow  mass  disposed  in  condensed  layers.  It  was  impossible  to  distinguish 
the  stomach  from  the  liver,  intestines,  or  lungs.    The  periods  of  time  over 
which  the  author  has  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  exhumed  bodies, 
have  varied  from  one  month  to  eight  years.    In  the  case  of  Peter  Mawer, 
whose  remains  were  exhumed  at  Boston  in  1862,  after  eight  years'  burial  in 
a  damp  grave,  the  body  was  in  fragments,  the  soft  parts  loosely  adhering  to 
the  bones,  immersed  in  a  large  quantity  of  water  in  the  coffin.   The  muscles, 
soft  organs,  and  skin  were  converted  into  a  white  sodden  mass,  in  which 
no  organ  or  part  could  be  identified.    The  mass  had  a  fibrous  structure  : 
it  contained  oily  matter,  and  had  a  very  offensive  odour  like  decayed  cheese. 
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The  bones  were  of  a  dark  colour  :  tliey  could  be  drawn  perfectly  clean  out 
of  the  soft  parts.  The  water  of  the  coffin  contained  phosphate  and 
sulphate  of  ammonium,  with  animal  matter. 

At  this  period  the  features  are  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  form  of  the 
skull  and  skeleton  generally,  is  apparent.  In  a  still  more  advanced  stage, 
scarcely  any  traces  of  the  soft  organs  are  to  be  met  with.  The  muscles,  if 
not  already  changed  as  above  described,  pass  into  the  condition  of  brown 
foliaceous  masses.  This  is  chiefly  observed  in  those  bodies  which  have  been 
buried  in  a  dry  gravelly  soil.  The  bones  are  disarticulated,  the  long  bones 
giving  the  perfect  outline  of  the  skeleton,  while  the  short  and  fiat  bones, 
including  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrsa  with  the  base  of  the  skull,  are  converted 
into  a  brownish-white  pulverulent  mass,  mixed  perhaps  with  the  friable 
remains  of  the  wooden  coffin  in  which  the  body  was  buried. 

It  has  been  found  impossible  to  assign  any  definite  period  of  time 
to  these  changes,  or,  from  an  observation  of  them,  to  give  any  certain 
opinion  respecting  the  length  of  time  which  a  body  has  been  intended.  The 
reason  is  obvious  :  bodies  undergo  these  changes  with  very  different  degrees 
of  rapidity,  even  when  they  have  been  interred  under  similar  circumstances. 
In  one  body,  buried  for  a  period  of  nine  months,  and  in  another  for  thirteen 
months,  there  were  no  traces  of  the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  to  be  dis- 
covered ;  in  a  third,  these  coverings  were  found  almost  entire  after  a  burial 
of  twenty-three  months  ;  yet  these  three  bodies  had  been  wrapt  in  cloth 
of  the  same  texture,  and  buried  by  the  side  of  each  other  in  coffins  of  the 
same  kind  of  wood  (Orfila).  In  the  removal  of  the  remains  of  about  two 
thousand  bodies  from  St.  Andrew's  churchyard  for  the  Holborn  Viaduct, 
some  bodies  were  found  well  preserved.  They  were  mummified,  dry  and 
like  tanned  leather.  In  one  case,  that  of  a  man,  the  clothes  were  quite 
perfect ;  in  another,  that  of  a  lady  whose  body  had  been  buried  con- 
siderably over  a  century,  the  lace  on  the  grave-clothes  was  perfect  and 
only  slightly  changed  in  colour. 

It  is  commonly  said  that  the  soft  parts  are  entii-ely  destroyed  in  a  period 
of  from  seven  to  ten  years  ;  but  this  must  depend  on  the  circumstances 
Tinder  which  the  body  is  buried,  i.e.  the  kind  of  coffin,  the  nature  of  the 
soil  and  the  depth  of  the  grave.  Devergie  states,  that  in  one  instance  he 
met  with  no  trace  of  a  shroud  in  a  body  which  had  been  buried  three  years 
and  a  half,  while  in  another  a  portion  was  discovered  after  seven  years' 
interment.  The  author  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  a  grave  in  which 
a  body  had  been  buried  twenty-five  years.  Soft  fragments  of  the  coffin  of 
a  dark  brown  colour  were  found,  but  of  the  body  only  the  skull  (excepting 
the  base)  and  some  portions  of  the  long  bones  remained.  In  an  adjoining 
grave,  nearly  the  entire  skeleton  was  discovered  lying  at  full  length,  sur- 
rounded by  the  decomposed  coffin .  This  was  after  thirty-four  years'  burial, 
■and  the  bones  were  nearly  all  perfect.  He  also  found  here  traces  of  the 
shroud  on  the  inside  of  what  had  been  part  of  the  coffin-plate,  and  the 
texture  of  linen  was  made  evident  by  submitting  it  to  the  miscroscope. 
Unless  the  body  has  been  buried  in  metal,  or  converted  into  adipocere, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  of  the  soft  parts  will  be  found,  in  a  soil  favourable 
for  decomposition,  after  ten  or  twelve  years.  They  may  exist  as  a  sort  of 
unctuous  fat  mixed  with  the  wood  and  earthy  matter,  but  they  are  not  likely 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  admit  of  identification.  Perhaps  the  usual  period 
for  the  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  in  thin  wooden  coffins  may  be  taken 
at  about  ten  years. 

In  most  instances  of  judicial  exhumation  the  period  of  interment  is 
well  known,  and  no  opinion  is  required  of  a  medical  witness  on  this  matter. 
The  only  case  on  which  he  may  be  called  upon  to  give  an  opinion  is, 
where  a  skeleton  or  some  bones  have  been  discovered  lying  loosely  in  the 
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«oil.  This  part  of  the  subject  will  be  considered  hereafter.  Great  em- 
barrassment might  exist  in  defining  the  period  of  interment  in  an  unknown 
case,  when  a  body  has  been  buried  in  a  cofi&n ;  but  this  does  not,  for 
obvious  reasons,  occur  in  practice.  The  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  by 
a  violent  death  are  commonly  buried  superficially  in  loose  ground  without 
a  coflBn ;  hence  the  data  obtained  by  examining  the  progress  of  decom- 
position of  bodies  placed  in  coffins,  even  if  they  were  more  precise,  could 
rarely  be  available  for  practical  purposes.  As  the  teeth,  the  bones,  and 
the  hair  are  among  the  most  indestructible  parts  of  the  body,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  an  exhumation  to  look  for  any  portions  of  these  that  may 
remain.  They  often  throw  light  upon  the  age  and  sex  of  the  individual, 
and  serve  to  determine  questions  of  identity. 

The  circumstances  which  modify  the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  the 
earth  may  be  in  some  measure  anticipated  from  what  has  been  already  said 
of  this  process  in  air.  Among  them  may  be  enumerated  the  period  during 
which  the  body  may  have  been  exposed  to  the  atmosphere  before  inter- 
ment, the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  it  is  buried,  and  the  depth  of  the 
grave,  with  other  circumstances,  the  precise  influence  of  which  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  estimate.  There  are  a  few  special  conditions  which  may  affect  the 
decomposition  of  bodies  buried  in  the  earth ;  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
them  a  witness  may  be  led  to  express  an  erroneous  opinion.  The  most 
important  are — 

Bate  of  interment. — It  is  well  ascertained  that  a  body  putrefies  much 
more  rapidly  in  air  than  in  any  other  medium ;  hence,  if  it  be  kept  long- 
exposed  before  it  is  interi-ed,  putrefaction  will  take  place  much  more 
readily,  and  advance  to  a  much  greater  extent,  than  if  it  had  been  buried 
soon  after  death.    If  a  body  be  kept  exposed  during  the  summer  for  five 
or  SIX  days,  and  then  interred,  it  may  be  found  on  exhumation,  after  'the 
lapse  of  a  month,  that  putrefaction  is  as  far  advanced  as  it  would  have 
been  after  the  lapse  of  several  months,  supposing  that  the  subject  had 
been  interred  within  a  few  hours  after  death.   Owing  to  this  circumstance 
there  is  a  difference  in  the  rapidity  of  decomposition  according  to  whether 
the  bodies  on  which  the  observations  have  been  made  were  interred  after 
exposure  to  a  hot  and  moist,  or  cold  and  dry  atmosphere.    It  has  been 
already  stated  that  the  period  at  which  cadaveric  rigidity  of  the  muscular 
system  ceases  is  that  at  which  putrefaction  may  be  considered  to  com- 
mence.    Many  circumstances  have  been  pointed  out,  which  retard  or 
accelerate  the  access  of  this  condition  of  the  body.    When  cadaveric 
rigidity  has  been  retarded  by  any  of  the  circumstances  mentioned,  the 
putrefactive  process  will  necessarily  be  a  longer  time  in  making  its  appear- 
ance.   When  the  rigidity  is  a  speedy  consequence  of  dissolution,  we  may 
expect  that  putrefaction  will  take  place  rapidly. 

l^attLre  of  the  soil  in  loJiich  the  interment  takes  place.— li  the  ground  is 
elevated  or  on  an  acclivity,  it  will  commonly  be  dry,  and  decomposition 
will  be  retarded  :  if  a  body  is  buried  in  a  low  situation,  or  in  a  valley,  the 
sou  being  generally  damp,  decomposition  will  be  hastened.  A  dry  and 
absorbent  soil  retards  putrefaction  ;  and  thus,  bodies  buried  in  the  sands 
]or,^S!=  r""^  P^ffe^'^lj  desiccated,  and  resist  the  process  for  a 

whfr.r^«t  ^  ^r''«         '^'^^"^^  ^^^^^'^  l^as  a^  influence, 

^n  movTlw?  11^^^-  ^^^11^'  putrefaction  goes 

/      ^        f  adipocere  is  rarely  met  with,  unless 

f^ZVJ  7"  ^T""  T*"^'  ^^^^  P°^'*i°^  «f  tJ^e  body  exposed  to  the 
contact  of  water  may  become  adipocerous.    In  marl  or  clay  if  air  has 

fnTnv  noZr^l  ^-ekly,  especially  in  loos;  mould  or 

it  is^n?hpL1  f  "^1^  impregnated  with  animal  oi' vegetable  matter. 
It  IS  m  these  last-mentioned  soils,  provided  they  are  not  t?o  dry,  that  the 
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formation  of  adipocere  is  observed ;  and  however  great  the  rapidity  with 
which  putrefaction  may  have  advanced  previously,  it  is  either  suspended 
or  niodified  on  the  occurrence  of  this  chana;e.  By  a  reference  to  the  nature 
of  the  soil,  therefore,  we  may  often  explain  why  a  body,  after  having  been 
interred  for  a  considerable  number  of  years,  may  be  exhumed  apparently 
unaltered  by  decomposition.  The  whole  of  the  soft  parts  may  have 
become  converted  into  this  white  substance ;  but  although  the  jihysical 
outline  may  be  preserved,  the  textui'e  of  the  organs  will  be  completely 
changed. 

Depth  of  the  grave. — Observation  shows  that  the  deeper  the  grave,  the 
longer  putrefaction  is  retarded.  This  may  depend  upon  several  circum- 
stances :  as  the  want  of  a  free  access  of  air  in  deep  graves,  and  the  uniformly 
low  temperature  which  is  known  to  prevail,  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  at  a 
cei'tain  depth  below  the  surface  of  the  soil.  Bodies  buried  in  shallow  graves 
are  subject  to  the  fluctuations  of  temperature  which  take  place  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  throughout  the  seasons  of  the  year;  they  are  therefore 
most  favourably  placed  for  the  rapid  progi'ess  of  putrefaction.  According 
to  the  most  accurate  observations,  the  diurnal  changes  of  temperature 
extend  to  about  three  feet  in  depth  below  the  surface,  while  the  monthly 
changes  are  perceptible  to  the  depth  of  six  feet.  Bodies  buried  below 
this  depth  putrefy  slowly,  cceter is  paribus,  owing  to  the  uniform  and  com- 
paratively low  temperature  which  is  there  maintained.  As  in  these  cases 
there  is  no  free  access  of  oxygen,  ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
are  abundant  products  of  decomposition.  The  exposed  parts  of  the  skin 
are  soft,  completely  brown  like  the  skin  of  a  mulatto,  and  the  limbs,  as 
well  as  the  face,  are  thickly  covered  with  a  soft  white  fungus.  Such  has 
been  the  condition  of  bodies  of  which  the  author  has  witnessed  the  exhu- 
mation, after  an  interment  of  from  one  to  two  years. 

The  state  in  which  the  hody  is  buried. — Putrefaction  is  more  rapid  in 
bodies  buried  naked,  than  in  those  which  have  been  buried  wrapped  m 
clothes.  This  point  may  be  a  subject  requiring  especial  attention  in  inves- 
tigations relative  to  infanticide,  since  the  bodies  of  children  are  often 
thrown  naked  into  a  pit,  and  loosely  covered  with  earth.  The  process  is 
less  rapid  when  the  body  is  interred  in  a  close  coffin  :  and  when  the  latter 
is  formed  of  an  imperishable  material,  such  as  lead  closely  sealed,  putre- 
faction  is  speedily  arrested  ;  and  the  deceased  may  be  recognized  after  the 
lapse  of  many  years.  The  reason  why  bodies  are  better  preserved  under 
these  circumstances,  is  obviously  owing  to  the  access  of  air  bemg  cut  oil. 
Any  confined  mass  of  air,  so  soon  as  the  whole  of  the  oxygen  contained 
within  it  is  removed  by  combination,  acts  antiseptically,  forming  an  atmo- 
sphere of  nitrogen  which  retards  putrefaction,  and  thus  the  body  may  be 
preserved  for  a  long  period. 

Formation  of  Adipocere.  Saponification. -In  the  course  of  these  obser- 
vations, there  has  been  frequent  occasion  to  speak  of  the  dead  body 
becoming  sometimes  converted  into  adipocere  :  it  will  be  therefore  propei 
to  explain  what  is  meant  by  this  process  of  conversion  -u  a  Urr 

The  substance  called  adipocere  was  first  observed  and  described  by 
Fourcroy  during  the  removal  of  vast  numbers  of  bodies  from  the  Oimetieie 
des  Innocens  in  Paris.  He  gave  to  it  this  name,  owing  to  its  Pjoperties 
being  intermediate  between  those  of  wax  and  fat.  He  cons^^J^'^^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
constituted  of  fatty  matter  and  ammonia.  From  an  analysis  by  ^l^evreui, 
the  substance  described  by  Fourcroy  was  proved  to  be  a  real  ammonia^^^^ 
soap  with  some  extraneous  colouring  matter,  which  gave  ^^^^^^^^^ 
brown  colour.  It  contained,  besides, an  undefined  bitter  ^^Y^wlte^^^^^^^ 
odoriferous  principle,  to  which  it  owed  its  smell.    Chevreul  also  detected 
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in  some  specimens  compoundsof  calcium, potassium,  and  other  metals.  The 
composition  of  adipocere  does  not  appear  to  be  uniform  :  it  is  liable  to  vary 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  medium  to  which  the  body  has  been  exposed. 
I  Thus,  in  hard  or  river  water,  the  white  substance  so  called,  discovered  in 
■  the  dead  body,  is  formed  with  a  calcium  base  ;  so,  in  bodies  laid  in  graves 
or  vaults  which  are  traversed  by  springs  of  water  containing  sulj^hate  or 
carbonate  of  calcium,  an  adipocere  of  stearate  and  oleate  of  calcium  is  found 
as  a  hard  white  solid.  It  is  not  improbable,  as  Orfila  has  suggested,  that 
in  the  first  instance  an  ammoniacal  soap  is  produced,  and  that  this  is 
subsequently  converted  into  a  calcareous  soap  by  contact  with  calcareous 
water.  Indeed,  Orfila  states  that  he  experimentally  established  this  point,, 
by  macerating  ammoniacal  soap  in  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium.  In 
three  weeks,  he  found  that  a  calcareous  had  been  substituted  for  the 
ammoniacal  base. 

Any  part  of  the  human  body  may  undergo  this  change,  but  all  parts 
are  not  equally  susceptible  of  it.    In  order  that  the  adipocere  described 
by  Fourcroy  should  be  found,  it  is  indispensable  that  the  animal  fat  should 
be  in  contact  with  substances  containing  nitrogen.  Experiment  has  clearly 
established  that  neither  pure  fat,  nor  pure  fibrin,  when  kept  apart,  will 
become  thus  saponified .  Orfila  found  by  compax-ative  experiments,  that  the 
skin  deprived  of  all  fat  did  not  undergo  this  change  ;  but  when  the  fat  was 
allowed  to  adhere  to  it,  it  became  saponified.   Upon  the  knowledge  of  these 
facts,  the  following  theory  of  the  production  of  adipocere  was  founded.  The 
fat  containing  no  nitrogen,  could  not  furnish  ammonia ;  and  consequently 
could  not  spontaneously  change  into  this  substance.    The  fibrin  of  the 
muscular  system  was  therefore  supposed  to  produce  ammonia,  by  giving  up 
hydrogen  and  nitrogen  ;  and  this  alkali  combined  with  the  fatty  acids  of 
the  body  to  form  a  soap  (see  '  lire's  Dictionary,'  art.  Adipocere).  Devergie 
has  shown,  that  the  fat  of  the  female  breasts,  that  of  the  hollow  of  the 
cheeks,  and  other  large  fatty  accumulations,  are  the  first  to  take  on  this 
change,  while  the  fatty  layers  immediately  in  contact  with  the  muscles, 
present  no  appearance  of  saponification,  until  a  considerably  later  period. 
We  have  observed  this  change  in  a  body  after  interment  for  a  year,  in  the 
!  fat  of  the  kidneys  and  omentum,  as  well  as  in  the  fatty  appendages  of  the 
'  large  mtestines.  As  the  fat  of  the  body  is  contained  in  a  cellular  membrane 
(a  nitrogenous  compound),  and  is  traversed  by  the  blood  and  other  nitro- 
genous fluids,  the  nitrogen  is  as  readily  furnished  by  these,  as  by  the  fibrin 
-u  I  ^^scles.    So,  again,  the  skin  and  fat,  separated  from  the  muscles, 
'   ui!  ^^^^"^^  converted  into  adipocere.    The  fibrin  of  muscles,  therefore, 
although  unquestionably  it  may  be  one  source  of  the  ammonia,  is  not  the 
sole  source.    Oil  or  fat  exists  throughout  the  soft  organs  and  tissues  of  the 
I  whole  body  ;  hence  every  part  may  undergo  this  transformation.  When 
1  the  cha,nge  is  complete,  the  body  maintains  its  condition  for  many  years. 
1  ^^iis,  m  one  instance,  after  seventeen  years'  burial  in  a  grave,  an  ex- 
I  numed  body  was  found  to  be  converted  into  this  substance,  and  many 
p  247)°''^^''^  ''^^l*^  ^^'^^       identified  ('Phil.  Med.  Exam.,' April,  1847, 

This  process  takes  place  most  readily— 1.  In  the  bodies  of  young  persons, 
-  the  fat  being  chiefly  external  and  very  abundant.  2.  In  those  adults  whose 
•bodies  abound  m  fat    8.  In  bodies  exposed  to  the  soil  of  water-closets. 
4.  In  those  immersed  m  water,  but  somewhat  less  rapidly  in  stagnant  than 

,inr^!rT"f  7  1'    ^'J^  ^T'^  ^^P^cially  in  graveyards,  where 

1  numerous  bodies  have  been  piled  in  contact  with  each  other.  In  this  latter 
case,  those  which  are  situated  at  the  lowest  level  have  been  observed  to 
^become  the  soonest  saponified.    The  period  required  for  saponification  to 
Itake  place  varies  according  to  circumstances.    Devergie  states  that  the 
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body  of  a  new-born  cliild  in  the  soil  o£  water-closets  may  become  entirely 
•saponified  in  from  six  weeks  to  two  months  ;  while  in  a  drowned  subject 
in  water,  saponification  may  be  partially  met  with  in  three  or  four  months  ; 
and  in  one  buried  in  a  damp  grave,  from  two  to  three  years  may  sometimes 
elapse  before  saponification  is  complete.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that 
the  process  may  take  place  partially  in  the  dead  body,  within  much  shorter 
periods  than  these.  A  body  floating  in  water  has  been  found  converted 
into  this  adipocerous  state  in  a  little  more  than  five  weeks ;  and  with  regard 
to  the  period  in  an  ordinary  grave,  the  case  of  a  female  may  be  refeiTed 
to,  exhumed  at  Bi-istol,  in  1835,  after  foui'teen  months'  interment.  The 
lower  part  of  the  body  was  here  found  adipocerous.  It  appears  that 
the  grave  was  very  damp,  and  the  line  of  adipocerous  transformation  in 
the  deceased  w^as  bounded  by  the  level  to  which  the  water  had  reached. 
These  facts  are  of  more  importance  than  may  at  first  sight  appear, 
since  a  legal  question  of  survivorship,  in  at  least  two  cases,  has  turned 
upon  the  shortest  period  required  for  the  production  of  true  adipocere  in 
the  dead  body  (see  also  p.  128,  et  seq.). 

Properties  of  Adipocere. — Fourcroy  and  other  chemists  have  described 
adipocere  as  an  unctuous,  soapy  substance,  varying  in  colour  from  a  pale 
white  to  various  shades  of  yellow  or  brown.  In  the  first  instance  it  is  soft, 
but  becomes  harder  and  lighter  in  colour  when  dried.  It  melts  at  200  F., 
and  when  strongly  heated  in  air  gives  off  an  ammoniacal  odour,  takes 
fire,  and  burns.  It  is  easily  suspended  in  cold  water,  and  forms  an  opaque 
mixture  on  boiling.  Acids  decompose  the  solution  by  combining  with  the 
bases,  forming  salts.  When  heated  with  lime,  ammonia  is  evolved.  It  is 
■only  partly  dissolved  by  boiling  alcohol.  Adipocere  with  a  calcareous  is 
harder  and  whiter  than  that  with  an  ammoniacal  base.  There  is  no 
trace  of  organized  structure  in  either. 

The  author  having  had  an  opportunity  of  examining  this  substance  as 
it  is  found  in  bodies  after  long  interment  in  damp  graves,  a  description  of 
its  properties  is  here  subjoined.  A  man  named  Peter  Mawer  died  and  was 
buried  at  Boston  in  Oct.,  1854,  and  his  body  was  exhumed  for  judicial 
purposes  in  June,  1862.    The  condition  in  which  it  was  found  after  an 
interment  of  eight  years  has  been  already  described  (p.  103).  The 
white  substance  into  which  all  the  organs  had  been  completely  transformed 
was  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  had  a  peculiar  and  highly  offensive  odour. 
When  completely  dried  it  was  soft,  white,  somewhat  brittle,  with  a  fibrous 
structure,  and  crumbled  under  the  knife.   Examined  by  the  microscope,  it 
presented  none  of  the  usual  characters  of  muscular  fibre.  It  appeared  to  be 
a  confused  network  of  fibres  cemented  by  a  white  fatty-looking  substance. 
It  had  a  disagreeable  rancid  odour,  which  was  increased  when  the  substance 
was  heated.    In  was  in  great  part  dissolved  by  alcohol,  and  the  solution 
became  opaque  on  adding  to  it  water.  It  readily  floated  on  water,  forming 
an  opaque  solution  when  boiled,  and  the  greater  part  was  dissolved,  but  the 
liquid  did  not  become  clear  on  filtration.  The  solution  had  a  slightly  acid 
reaction  to  litmus  paper.    When  heated  with  potash,  it  became  clear  and 
evolved  ammonia.    The  substance  was  almost  entirely  soluble  m  potesh, 
and  the  solution  gave  a  white  precipitate  with  acids.    The  potash  solution 
contained  no  trace  of  sulphur.    It  formed  a  red-coloured  liquid  when 
boiled  with  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  was  carbonized  by  sulphuric  acid. 
The  aqueous  solution  contained  no  calcium,  sulphates,  or  phosphates  :^  ic 
contained  an  abundance  of  alkaline  chloride  with  animal  matter  wlucli 
reduced  nitrate  of  silver.    It  was  only  partially  fused  at  21^  J^.  When 
heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  gave  out  an  offensive  rancid  odour,  evolving 
ammonia  and  traces  of  sulphur  compounds  ;  it  readdy  melted,  and  by  con- 
tinuing the  heat,  a  dense  oily  vapour  having  an  acid  reaction  distilled  over 
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'  — a  carbonaceous  residue  being  left  in  the  tube.  When  heated  on  platinum, 

it  melted,  took  fire,  and  burnt  with  the  bright  yellow  flame  of  a  hydro- 
!  carbon.    It  left  an  ash  of  a  brownish  colour  owing  to  the  presence  of 

ferric  oxide ;  this  residue  amounted  to  five  per  cent,  of  its  weight.  The 
'  residue  was  in  great  part  soluble  in  water,  the  solution  having  a  strong 
,  alkaline  reaction  and  effervescing  with  acid.  It  contained  carbonates  of 
I  potassium  and  sodium,  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  chloride  of  sodium, 
j  as  well  as  traces  of  alkaline  sulphate  and  ferric  oxide.  Adipocere,  there- 
I  fore,  does  not  appear  to  be  a  definite  compound.  It  is  a  variable  mixture 
i  of  the  fatty  portions  of  the  body  with  altered  organic  tissues.  It  contains 
j  in  a  concentrated  form,  besides  ammonia  as  a  result  of  decomposition, 
I  the  bases  as  well  as  the  salts  which  are  found  in  the  animal  solids  and 

fluids.    These  appear  to  be  intimately  combined  with  the  fatty  portions 

of  the  tissues. 


Casper  has  laid  down  certain  data  as  signs  of  death,  which  may  be 
here  summarized,  and  these  also  serve  to  determine  the  period  which  has 
elapsed  since  death,  due  allowances  being  made  for  the  modifying  circum- 
stances of  temperature,  &c. : 

1.  Respiration  and  circulation  have  ceased,  and  not  even  the  faintest 
murmur  is  heard  on  auscultation.  The  eye  loses  its  lustre,  and  has  a 
peculiar  dull  listless  stare ;  the  pupil  is  inactive  to  light.  No  stimulus  has 
any  power  of  producing  a  reaction.  The  whole  body  is  ashy  white.  The 
animal  heat  is  more  or  less  lost.  The  muscular  system  is  relaxed.  A  body 
which  only  presents  those  signs  of  death  may  be  regarded  as  that  of  a 
person  dead  from  ten  to  twelve  hours  at  the  longest. 

2.  The  eyeball  has  lost  its  vital  turgidity,  and  is  soft  or  inelastic. 
There  is  flattening  of  the  muscles  of  those  parts  of  the  body  on  which  it 
lies.  External  hypostases,  resulting  from  the  gravitation  of  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries,  form  and  increase  in  size.  They  usually  form  in  from 
eight  to  twelve  hours,  and  are  internal  as  well  as  exteniai.  Cadaveric 
rigidity  has  set  in.  A  body  which  only  represents  these  four  signs  of  death, 
in  addition  to,  or  in  supercession  of  those  previously  detailed,  may  be 
presumed  to  be  that  of  a  person  who  had  died  within  from  two  to  three 
days  at  the  longest. 

^""^  ^^^^"^  ^^^"^  putridity,  bloated  and  excoriated,  the 
period  of  death  cannot  be  fixed  with  even  approximate  certainty ;  and  at 
the  expiry  ot  one  month,  or  from  three  to  five  months  after  death,  cceteria 
jparihus,  cannot  with  any  certainty  be  distinguished  from  one  another 
Ihis  subject  will  be  again  referred  to  in  the  next  chapter 
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CHAPTER  7. 

INFERENCE  OF  THE  PERIOD  OF  DEATH  IN  A  BODY  AFTER  PUTREFACTION  IK- 
STANCES  OF  RAPID  DECOMPOSITION  OF  THE  BODY — PROBABLE  CAUSES- 
DETERMINATION  OF  THE  TIME  OP  DEATH— PUTREFACTION  SUSPENDED  :  CASE  OF 

DESHA  PUTREFACTION    ACCELERATED — CASES  OP    MRS.    BYRNE  AND  JOSEPH 

MAHAIG — MARKS  ON  THE  SKIN — PROTRUSION  OF  THE  EYE  AND  TONGUE  AS 
A  RESULT  OF  PUTREFACTION  OR  STRANGULATION — PUTREFACTION  IN  WATER 
 PERIOD  OF  IMMERSION  IN  WATER. 

Inference  of  the  period  of  death  in  reference  to  a  body  after  Putrefaction.— 
Orfila,  after  having-  devoted  many  years  to  the  investigation  of  this  subject, 
and^  after  the  comparative  examination  of  some  hundreds  of  exhuradd 
bodies  of  all  ages,  and  of  both  sexes,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
beyond  the  reach  of  science  to  determine  with  accuracy  the  period  of  death, 
from  the  progress  of  putrefaction.  Bodies  which  had  been  buried  for  an 
equal  length  of  time  in  the  same  soil  under  apparently  similar  conditions, 
frequently  presented  such  differences  as  to  baffle  all  attempts  at  generaHza- 
tion.  This  question  becomes  even  more  difficult,  when  the  body  is  sub- 
mitted to  examination,  and  none  of  the  conditions  under  which  the  person 
has  died,  or  to  which  the  body  has  been  exposed  after  death,  are  known. 
It  will  be  perceived  from  what  has  been  already  stated,  that  the  circum- 
stances which  affect  the  rate  and  progress  of  putrefaction,  are  numerous 
and  of  a  variable  character.  If  we  can  obtain  no  history  of  the  case,  a 
medical  opinion  can  be  little  more  than  a  conjecture ;  if,  however,  we  are 
informed  of  the  atmospheric  and  other  conditions  to  which  a  dead  body 
has  been  exposed,  it  may  then  be  in  our  power  to  arrive  at  a  probable,  if 
not  a  definite  conclusion.  In  the  description  of  the  modifying  conditions 
above  given,  the  practitioner  will  find  some  points  which  may  render  him 
assistance,  or,  at  any  rate,  enable  him  to  avoid  some  of  the  serious  errors 
which  have  been  made  by  medical  witnesses  in  reference  to  this  subject. 
It  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  that  putrefaction  does  not  commonly  com- 
mence until  about  the  third  day  after  death,  at  any  rate  there  is  usually 
no  external  sign  of  the  process  until  that  date ;  but  there  are  many 
instances  known  of  its  commencing  almost  immediately  after  death,  and 
proceeding  with  great  rapidity,  while,  in  other  cases,  moi'e  than  twenty 
clays  have  passed  without  any  indication  of  J  its  presence. 

The  experience  of  Wilks,  who  inspected  more  than  four  thousand  dead 
bodies,  may  be  here  briefly  referred  to.  At  Guy's  Hospital,  most  cases 
are  inspected  within  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  when,  as  a  rule,  the 
body  is  rigid  and  no  decomposition  has  taken  place.  If  after  two  or  three 
days  much  change  should  be  present,  it  is  generally  to  be  attributed  to 
some  peculiarity  in  the  cause  of  death.  The  decomposition  is  not  shown, 
as  at  a  still  later  period,  by  a  mere  change  of  coloui',  as  a  gi-eenish  hue  of 
the  abdomen,  but  by  a  redness  of  the  whole  body,  and  by  dark  stains  in 
course  of  the  superficial  veins.  Even  when  these  external  changes  are 
scarcely  observable,  there  may  be  found  considerable  alterations  within  the 
body,  shown  more  especially  in  a  discoloration  of  the  heart  and  arteries 
by  the  blood.  These  changes  appear  to  be  connected  with  a  diseased  state 
of  the  blood,  and  are  met  with  in  those  who  have  died  of  fever,  pyaemia, 
and  similar  maladies.  In  those  cases  of  strangulated  hernia,  in  which 
death  speedily  follows  an  operation,  the  post-mortem  changes  are  some- 
times observed  to  be  very  rapid.   It  is  a  common  observation,  that  moisture 
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in  the  atmospliere  appears  to  favour  decomposition  much  more  than  heat : 
thus  putridity  is  much  more  rapid  on  a  moist  winter's  day  than  on  a  hot 
dry  day  in .  summer.  These  facts  may  be  illustrated  by  cases  from  the 
records. 

In  Sept.,  1855,  the  body  of  a  man  was  examined  thirty-eight  hours  after 
death  from  an  accident :  it  had  begun  to  undergo  decomposition  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  The  body  of  another  man,  who  had  died  of  phthisis, 
was  examined  forty-four  hours  after  death,  and  in  this  there  was  no  trace 
of  decomposition.  On  the  following  day  an  inspection  was  made  of  the 
body  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  a  few  hours  after  fracture  of  the  ribs. 
Only  foi'ty- eight  hours  had  elapsed  since  death,  but  considerable  decompo- 
sition had  already  taken  place. 

Sometimes  decomposition  is  so  rapid  that  in  a  few  hours  the  features  of 
a  person  are  unrecognizable.  A  man,  get.  26,  died  in  Nov.,  1855,  of  typhoid 
fever  and  perforation  of  the  ileum.  The  weather  was  cold  and  moist. 
When  the  examination  was  about  to  be  made  sixteen  hours  after  death, 
the  body  was  wholly  unlike  that  of  the  man  when  alive.  There  was  no 
rigidity ;  the  whole  body  was  bloated ;  the  cellular  tissue  was  greatly  dis- 
tended, so  that  when  ,  the  skin  was  pierced  the  gas  which  escaped  was 
•easily  ignited.  The  colour  of  the  surface  was  of  a  reddish  hue.  The 
internal  organs  were  also  much  decomposed ;  of  a  dark  colour,  soft,  and 
emitted  a  very  foetid  odour.  The  liver  was  full  of  gas.  The  patient  was 
a  temperate  man,  and  had  resided  in  the  country. 

In  Nov.,  1864,  a  plethoric]  man  met  with  an  accident,  and  died  at  10 
o'clock  P.M.  Clegg  held  an  inquest  on  the  body  the  next  morning  at  11 
A.M.  Although  only  thirteen  hours  had  elapsed  since  death,  the  body  was 
highly  putrefied,  presenting  a  bloated  appearance,  and  the  face  was  so 
swollen  and  discoloured  that  the  features  could  not  be  recognized.  The 
gases  which  escaped  were  so  offensive  that  the  jury  could  iiot  approach 
the  body.    No  inspection  was  made. 

•  A  man,  aet.  35,  shot  himself  with  a  pistol,  producing  fracture  of  the 
skull  and  injury  to  the  brain,  from  which  he  died  in  six  days  On  Dec 
13th  1854,  the  atmosphere  being  cold  but  moist,  the  body  was  brought 
into  the  room  for  examination,  thirteen  hours  after  death.  The  ri^iditv 
was  imperfect,  but  still  present  to  a  slight  degi-ee  ;  the  body  was  warm  • 
when  opened,  it  showed  that  a  remarkable  change  had  taken  place  inter- 
nally, so  that  It  was  even  suggested  whether  decomposition  had  not 
commenced  before  death.  The  brain  was  soft  and  decomposed  ;  the  lun^s 
showed  recent  inflammation  and  the  air-tubes  were  deeply  stained  bv 
imbibition ;  the  mterior  of  the  heart  and  arteries  was  of  a  dark  purpll 
colour,  and  the  clots  in  the  heart  were  mixed  with  air ;  the  peritEm 
was  discoloured;  the  liver  presented  a  remarkable  appearance.^it  was  ful 
^  t:  11^  ^^"^^  resembled  a  mass  of  fermenting  dough :  on  the  surface 
rr  ^^"^^  *°         =        -g^-  -oLined  t^o  small  p^^mic 

abscesses     The  spleen  was  of  a  greenish  colour;  the  kidneys  closdv 
resembled  the  liver,  being  like  it  distended  from  decomposition  Ld  eon 
RT,''l8l?t'm!)  (S-' Guy's"  Ho:; 

*°  *^e«^cases,  Wilks  met  with  another,  in  which  a  man 
f./  '  -fi    .  T  ^^^^  I860.    He  lost  much  venous  bbod' 

tLSotl^laf  t accident:"2rn 

eSto  the  dead-hote     tL  weX.  wa^?  ^^^^  ' 

W  during  the  night  o^' wh'i^h  ^1^%  iu  te  ^'J^IT' L^l^. 
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folloAvinj^  day  (only  twenty  hours  after  death),  putrefaction  had  advanced 
to  such  a  degree,  that  the  deceased  could  scarcely  be  recognized.  The 
skin  was  thi-oughout  distended  by  the  gases  of  putrefaction.  All  the 
viscera  were  decomposed,  the  liver  contained  putrescent  gases,  and  even 
the  coats  of  the  gall-bladder  were  distended  with  them.  This  was  a  case 
of  rapid  death,  probably  from  blood-poisoning. 

The  following  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  rapidity  with  which 
putrefaction  may  take  place  in  a  dead  body.  A  man,  set.  39,  was  admitted 
into  G-uy's  Hospital  in  Oct.,  1849.  He  was  fat,  of  pale  complexion,  and  of 
intemperate  habits.  The  muscles  wei^e  flabby.  He  died  suddenly  after 
a  few  days,  without  suffering  fr-om  any  symptoms  indicative  of  danger. 
His  death  took  place  at  10.30  p.m.,  the  body  remained  in  the  ward  until 
8  A.M.  the  following  morning,  the  air  having  a  temperature  of  from  60'^  to 
65°  F.  The  conditions  as  to  cooling  and  rigidity  were  not  observed  during 
the  night;  but  when  the  body  was  removed  at  the  hour  mentioned, 
decomposition  had  already  commenced.  The  skin  on  the  left  side  was 
raised  in  large  vesicles,  containing  a  bloody  liquid.  At  2.30  p.m.,  i.e.  sixteen 
hours  after  death,  the  entire  skin  was  more  or  less  of  a  blue  or  purple 
colour ;  the  eyes  protruded  from  the  sockets,  and  the  nostrils  were  filled 
with  a  bloody  froth,  from  which  minute  bubbles  of  gas  continually  issued. 
The  abdomen,  as  well  as  the  scrotum,  was  greatly  distended  with  gas. 
The  groins  were  much  putrefied  and  were  covered  with  minute  blood- 
vesicles.  Seventeen  lioiirs  after  death  the  skin  of  the  neck  and  face  had  a 
bloated  and  tense  appearance  from  the  collection  of  gas  beneath.  Blue, 
green,  and  livid  red  discolorations  were  seen  more  or  less  over  the  whole 
surface,  with  vesicles  as  in  the  advanced  putrefaction  of  bodies  after  some 
days'  exposure  in  hot  weather.  The  gases  which  issued  in  jets  from  every 
part  of  the  skin  in  which  a  puncture  was  made,  were  highly  offensive. 
When  a  flame  was  applied  to  the  punctui-e,  the  gas  took  fire  with  almost 
explosive  violence.  The  gas  did  not  discolour  slips  of  paper  moistened 
with  acetate  of  lead  or  nitrate  of  silver :  hence  neither  sulphuretted  nor 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  was  present.  It  burnt  like  marsh  gas  ;  and  was 
probably  this  gas,  mixed  with  other  gases  and  vapours  derived  from 
putrefaction.  When  the  tense  skin  of  the  scrotum  was  punctured,  a  jet 
of  marsh  gas  escaped,  which  burnt  steadily,  with  a  pale  yellowish  flame, 
for  above  a  minute.  No  post-mortem  examination  was  made.  ('Med. 
Gaz.,'  1850,  vol.  45,  p.  17.) 

The  condition  of  this  body  in  reference  to  the  process  of  putrefaction 
was  such  as  Devergie  assigns  to  dead  bodies  at  a  period  of  six  to  twelve 
days  after  death,  on  the  assumption  that  they  have  been-freely  exposed  to 
the  air,  at  a  mean  temperature.  ('Med.  Leg.,'  vol.  2,  p.  406.)  Had  the 
body  of  this  person  been  found  in  a  house  under  these  circiimstances,  and 
had  the  history  of  the  case  been  entirely  unknown,  a  medical  man,  asked 
to  assign  a  period  of  death,  from  common  experience  in  such  matters, 
might  have  declared  it  to  be  impossible  that  the  deceased  could  have  been 
living  within  twenty-four  hours  previously  to  the  discovery.  Suspicion 
might  thus  be  removed  from  persons  really  guilty  of  murder,  because  it 
might  be  proved  that  they  had  not  been  in  or  near  the  house  until  within 
a  day  of  the  discovery  of  the  body.  On  the  other  hand,  an  innocent 
person  who  had  been  seen  in  company  with  the  deceased  five  or  six  days 
previously,  or  who  had  voluntarily  remained  in  the  same  room  with  the 
body,  might  be  unjustly  charged  with  having  been  accessory  to  his  death. 
This,  with  other  instances  of  a  similar  kind,  shows  that  unusual  caution 
is  required  in  expressing  a  medical  opinion  on  the  time  at  which  death 
took  place,  in  bodies  which  are  found  much  decomposed.  ..... 

The  causes  of  this  rapid  access  and  progress  of  putrefaction  m  tlic 
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hodj  of  a  man  dying  in  the  prime  of  life,  cannot  be  assigned  to  the  season 
of  the  year,  or  to  the  operation  of  any  unusual  external  influences.  It 
may  have  been  due  to  the  condition  of  the  body,  especially  of  the  blood, 
at  the  time  of  death.  This  man  Avas  of  intemperate  habits,  with  a  flabby 
muscular  system,  and  low  vitality.  These  were  precisely  the  conditions 
favourable  to  the  speedy  loss  of  muscular  irritability  after  death,  with  the 
•appearance  and  disappearance  of  cadaveric  rigidity  after  an  unusually 
short  duration.  The  fourth  or  putrefactive  stage  was  therefore  reached 
m  a  few  hours.  The  ward-temperature,  65°  F.,  was  favourable  to  the 
process,  and  the  blood  and  other  fluids  were  probably  prone  to  decom- 
position.  Although  the  body  was  removed  into  a  cooler  atmosphere  on 
the  morning  following  death,  yet  the  process  having  once  commenced 
progressed  with  great  rapidity.  ' 

Marsh  described  a  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind.    A  man  who  had 
been  ill  about  fourteen  days,  was  admitted  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  at  Paris 
under  Bally.   He  died  on  the  night  after  his  admission;  and  on  examina-' 
tion  only  eight  hours  afterwards,  his  body  presented  the  following  appear- 
ances :-The  whole  of  the  skin  was  distended  with  gases,  was  of  a  vblet 
colour,  and  studded  with  a  vesicular  eruption  in  detached  spots  the 
vesicles  being  filled,  some  with  a  reddish-coloured  serum,  and  o  hers 
with  gas.    The  abdomen  was  also  much  distended  by  gas  this  having 
accumulated  not  in  the  intestines,  but  in  the  cavity  o^f  "the  pe  'toneum 
Upon  cutting  in  o  any  emphysematous  part,  an  inflLmable  gas  esclp^d 
which  was  readily  ignited  by  the  flame  of  a  candle.    From  aferforatbn 
in  the  abdomen  it  issued  and  burnt  with  a  bluish  flam^    O  Ed  Med 
Journ    vol.  .8  p.  501.)    It  was  thought  this  state  of  the  body  fndicated 

to         ^^^P^^7«^t«  ^'^'^  observations  of  Brown-Sequard,-already  referred 

condition  again  has  its  commencement  define^  v  the  Toss  nf\^^ 
irritability.    Some  experiments  on  do-s  elsewherLel^tirrr^^  .^^^^^ 
.that  when  rigidity  ap'pears  and  disap^ars         J^^^^^^^  Lt'Kfr 
faction  IS  speedilv  manifested  in  n  V^r.^^  „  j  •  i.  aeatb,  putre- 

rapidity.   It^as  b'^en  long  k^^^^^  with  great 

animals  rapidly  undergoel  putrefac^fon  Bwn^ 

that  had  been  over-driven.  They  were  killed  bv +T.o  ?  !•    ^^7,?^°  s^eep 
arteries.    In  less  than  five  minutTafte   dp«f].       '^l  °^ 
both  of  them ;  and  putrefaction  was  maniflfbp/'^        ""T  7^^^^* 
^.  in  less  than  eight^ours  after  rath^roc^^^^^^^  SoV '  ?86  '''%t'< 
Whatever  exhausts  muscular  power  at  th^^^^.  Z^  'a         1861  p.  210.) 
violent  exercise,  disease  or  poisnr  t  7^*^^^°^  death,  whether  it  be 
putrefaction,  and  to Ta^^e  itTsL^T^^^^^^^^^^^^    T''^"  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
killed  by  lightning  or  by  strvchnine  fh.  ^  ^^^""^ 
while  that  "of  another  Joes  thrS  f  h  .  n  /  ^ay  putrefy  rapidly, 

so  much  to  the  effect  of  the  aoent  as  it  i.  tnl?  '"T"  ^V^ 
lestroyed  life.  °       ^         *°        mode  m  which  it  has 

to  thertSio"fe';&  °f  these  principles 

30dy  of  a  person  found  dead    Slfl     •  °  «ference  to  the 

n^^ses  of^a„e,ed 
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whose  body  has  been  found  in  a  putrefied  state.  With  a  due  regard  to  the 
conditions  under  which  the  body  has  been  placed,  a  medical  witness  may 
occasionally  be  able  to  say  whether  its  state  was  such  as  to  be  consistent 
or  inconsistent  with  the  delivery  of  an  accused  woman  at  a  particular 
period  of  time. 

Greater  difficulties  occur  on  charges  of  murder  in  reference  to  the  bodies 
of  adults  found  dead  under  suspicious  circumstances.    The  connection  of 
an  accused  person  with  the  act  may  occasionally  turn  upon  a  medical 
opinion  i^especting  the  state  of  the  dead  body.    Beck  furnishes  a  case 
illustrative  of  this  statement.  A  man  named  Deslia  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  Francis  Baker.    The  deceased  was  last  seen  with  the  prisoner 
on  Nov.  2,  1824.    The  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  on  Nov.  8th,  i.e, 
six  days  afterwards,  in  a  sheltered  hollow,  with  the  throat  cut,  several 
Avounds  on  the  head,  and  aivound  on  the  chest.   There  was  no  doubt  from 
the  nature  of  the  wounds  that  the  deceased  had  been  murdered,  and  that 
he  must  have  died  soon  after  their  infliction.  The  defence  of  the  prisoner 
rested  to  a  great  extent  on  the  condition  of  the  body  when  found,  the 
principal  question  being,  whether  the  state  of  the  body  was  consistent 
with  the  suggestion  of  violent  death  caused  six  days  previously.  When 
discovered,  it  had  undergone  so  little  change  that  it  was  considered  the 
deceased  must  have  been  alive  some  days  after  the  prisoner  had  been  last 
seen  in  his  company.    The  body  when  first  found,  is  described  as  haying 
been  a  little  stiff ;  but  after  being  carried  some  distance  it  became  pliant. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  putrefaction  about  it,  either  by  the  smell  or  by 
any  change  of  colour  in  the  skin.    In  two  days  after  its  discovery,  during 
which  period  it  had  been  placed  in  a  room  in  which  there  was  a  fire, 
putrefaction  set  in,  and  the  abdomen  and  face  became  much  swollen  and 
decomposed.  At  this  time,  i.e.  the  eighth  day  after  the  deceased  had  been 
seen  alive,  much  blood  issued  from  the  wounds  ;  according  to  one  medical 
witness  the  wounds  at  this  date  appeared  fresh,  according  to  another  they 
did  not    There  was  some  conflicting  evidence,  lay  and  professional,  on  the 
question  whether  putrefaction  could  be  so  completely  suspended  during 
eight  days  as  it  had  been  in  this  instance.    The  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
dwelt  upon  the  absence  of  the  process  as  a  proof  that  death  must  have  been 
recent,  and  therefore  that  the  prisoner  could  have  had  no  share  in  it.  ihe 
iudge  also  inclined  to  this  view.    In  addressing  the  D^^^e  said,   it  is 
difficult  to  suppose  that  a  body,  at  this  or  any  season  of  the  year,  could 
have  remained  that  long  without  exhibiting  some  ^J^P^^^  P.^^^^^^^^^f^^^ 
connect  also  that  in  two  or  three  days  after  it  was  ound,  it  did  sbow  such 
symptoms  as  in  that  time  might  naturally  be  expected.'  Another  singular 
pofnt  raked  in  the  prisoner's  favour,  was  that  the  beard  had  grown  after 
the  discovery  of  the  body,  and  it  was  quite  short  when  it  was  first  seen 
and  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  shaven ;  but  m  the  interval 
of  Tuesday  and  Thursday,  after  its  discovery,  it  had  become  a  Me  longel^ 
Coiinsel  contended  that  the  beard  will  grow  after  death  ;  and  as,  when  the 
bodv  was  found,  the  chin  was  cleanly  shaven,  this  pointed  to  recent  and 
So  remote  death,  as  the  beard  would  1^-/^-1-^^^^"^^^^^^^ 
when  the  bodv  was  found,  had  the  deceased  been  dead  s  x  days,  ine 
SedrcJi  ;it2e:,  L  reference  to  this  '^eory  stated  that  th«  ap^— 
of  CTOwth  after  death  was  to  be  ascribed  to  a  shrmhng  of  the  skm.  iue 
trT^tur:eA  a  verdict  of  guilty.    The  prisoner  -^^^9"-^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
iimsplf  and  while  dying  from  his  wounds,  protested  his  innocence  ot  tnis 

?rdi;r  fshe\r  ^spol  trtg  "tS  er  wa.out  «nd^^^^^^ 

going  any  of  the  usual  changes  from  pixtretaction,  is  consistent  with  death 
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six  days  previously.    When  found,  the  body  had  reached  the  third  stage 
described  by  Devergie :  it  was  cold  and  pliant,  or  readily  became  so ;  it 
had  passed  through  the  stage  of  cadaveric  rigidity.    According  to  the 
observations  of  Devergie,  a  dead  body,  coiter is  paribus,  would  assume  this 
condition  in  from  three  to  eight  days  after  death.    The  fact  that  putre- 
faction came  on  in  two  or  three  days  after  its  discovery,  is  fully  explained 
by  the  cessation  of  cadaveric  rigidity  and  the  high  temperature  to  which 
the  body  was  then  exposed.    The  state  of  the  beard  did  not  justify  the 
inference  that  death  had  been  more  recent,    ^^'either  the  ao-e  nor  the  con- 
dition of  the  deceased's  body  is  stated,  but  it  is  clear  that  he  died  suddenly 
from  loss  of  blood,  as  well  as  other  injuries.  It  maybe  inferred,  therefore 
that  his  muscular  system  was  endowed  with  the  ordinary  amount  of 
irritability.    In  cases  of  healthy  persons  suddenly  killed  by  decapitation, 
lirown-Sequard  observed  that  cadaveric  rigidity  did  not  appear  until  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  that  it  lasted  more  than  a  week  when  the 
weather  was  not  extremely  warm.    The  retardation  of  putrefaction  in  the 
above  case  may  have  been  due  to  a  similar  cause. 

The  medical  difficulty  in  the  case  of  Desha  arose  chiefly  from  the  sus- 
pension of  the  putrefactive  process  beyond  the  average  period  Other 
cases  have  occurred,  in  which  the  rapid  access  of  putrefaction  followino- 
sudden  death  has  implicated  persons  in  charges  of  murder,  and  they  have 
narrowly  escaped  conviction,  apparently  because  the  changes  produced  by 
putrefaction  had  been  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violfnce^   In  1842 
.MZe^  i?^.„e  was  tried  at  the  Commission  Court,  Dublin,  for  the  murde; 
of  her  husband^  by  strangulation,  suffocation,  or  other  violenceTThI 
Trial  of  Mrs.  Ellen  Byrne,  for  the  Murder  of  Mr.  AuciSe  Byrne 
specially  reported  by  T.  R.  Dunckley,'  Dublin,  1842)     The  pdsoaei' 
and  the  deceased,  who  were  in  a  respectable  condition  of  life  were  n  the 
habit  of  drmkmg  to  excess.    On  this  occasion  they  had  ret'iied  to  their 
bedroom,  and  about  four  days  after  the  deceased         ^1      "/^^  to  then 
and  eight  days  after  they  ha^I  bee^  in  th™^LloX^^^^^ 
was  found  dead  on  the  bed,  while  the  wife  was  in  the  room     Shp  n^  n 
fessed  not  to  know  that  her  husband  was  dead,  and  sen  ?o  4^;aieal  iln" 

believe^hl  dtph^VL^  de^^^^^^  ferrf^rt  fvf  d^^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

might  have  been  there  at  the  time  of  death   'Th  JXh  . 
-the  tongue  projected  between  the  teeth  t^aW  V!^^'' P"^*™^? ^ 
ears  were  black,  the  lips  swollen  Ldf^.fi  '"'^'^ 
was  a  frothy  liquid  issui^ng  t^  m^^^^^ 

living  maggots  were  seen  in  these  narts    Tlio  Z\^^     7ll  \  \  bubbles,  and 
swollen,  discoloured,  and  passL?  ra ';dlVTn7^ 

When  first  seen,  the'deceaL  w^s  ^S"^^^^  o  deeomposition. 

heavy  sme  1  in  the  room    An  ir.«!T^..of,-i  ^  i  x  J  ^  a  famt, 

that  Refaction  ^ZZit:  ^lT^'':,r^2^l:tt  ^7  'f't"^  *^ 
most  decomposed— the  black  colo,,^      K     i  ■  ^''^^  ™<1  neokwere 

got  down  to  the  Jower  part  of  the  neck    I.te     TT't  *° 
and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  wtre^^^i  I°*«™ally,  the  heart  was  empty, 
F^cnlent  matter  had  beenTsrarLd  frSh'T'^  \  A^id! 

There  were  two  medical  onetH^c,  •  ^"'""^^  death, 

the  prisoner  rested  rTwheH  d  th  "  g""*  of 

to  be  ascribed  to  violent  or  n^rlfcansefrOn'V,",^  I™'?'.^'  '^'^  -^^'^ 
h,s  body  was  found,  the  deceased  had  renL^  v  l^J''  ^y"" 
and  dur^n,  .hat  time  a  largetu^^titrritiJiYa^r  7^^^^^^^^ 
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room  and  consumed  by  him,  by  liis  wife,  or  by  both  together.    On  the  Si-d, 
the  voice  of  deceased  was  lieard,  as  if  he  and  his  wife  were  quarrelling. 
On  the  4th  they  were  not  seen :  on  the  5th,  a  man-servant  deposed  that 
he  was  called  upstairs  by  the  deceased,  who  spoke  to  him,  and  gave  him 
half-a-crown  to  fetch  whisky.    Ho  then  heard  the  deceased's  voice,  and 
saw  his  bare  arm  through  the  partly  opened  door;  but  from  the  position 
in  which  ho  was  placed,  he  could  not  see  the  whole  of  the  deceased's  body. 
After  this  date  the  deceased  was  neither  seen  nor  heard — he  was  found 
dead  on  the  evening  of  July  9th,  his  body  being  then  in  the  highly  decom- 
posed  state  above  described.    On  July  (>th,  the  prisoner  left  tha  bedroom 
for  a  short  time,  and  closed  the  door.    On  the  7th  and  8th,  she  was  seen 
at  the  door  of  the  bedroom  by  the  man-servant,  and  on  the  latter  day  by 
her  maid-servant,  and  she  was  then  quite  sober,  and  spoke  to  them  as 
usual.    On  the  9th,  at  10  A.M.,  she  ordered  the  servant  to  bring  up  two 
cups  of  tea.    Between  6  and  8  p.m.  on  that  day,  she  suddenly  called  to  one 
of  her  sons,  to  turn  the  deceased  on  his  back.  One  entering  the  bedroom, 
he  found  the  deceased  dead,  and  the  body  as  above  described.    As  the 
prisoner  had  been  in  the  bedroom  alone  with  the  deceased,  either  livmg 
or  dead,  from  July  5th  when  he  was  last  seen,  until  the  9th,  she  must,  it 
was  alleged,  have  been  cognizant  of  his  death,  if  it  had  not  been  du-ectly 
caused  by  some  act  on  her  part.    The  prisoner  made  two  statements : 
first  that  she  slept  in  the  bed  on  the  7th  and  8th,  and  that  the  deceased 
died  on  the  8th.    She  subsequently  stated  that  he  died  on  the  9th,  the 
day  on  which  the  body  was  discovered. 

From  the  state  of  decomposition  of  the  body,  two  of  the  medical  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  assigned  a  period  of  at  least  four  or  five  days,  during 
which  deceased  must  have  been  dead.    Two  declined  to  give  an  opinion 
as  to  the  number  of  days,  but  Geoghegan  stated  his  belief  that  such 
changes  might  take  place  in  from  twenty-eight  to  tlnrty  hours  A 
medical  witness  called  for  the  defence  deposed  that  he  had  seen  a  body 
as  much  decomposed  twenty-four  hours  after  death.    On  referinng  to  cases 
elsewhere  related,  it  will  be  perceived  that  the  shorter  period  assigned  by 
these  two  witnesses,  one  for  the  prosecution  and  the  other  for  the  defence 
is  quite  within  the  limits  assigned  by  experience,  although  instances  ot  such 
rapid  putrefaction  are  not  common.    In  this  case,  however  it  must  be 
remembered  that  the  dead  body  was  shut  up  in  a  close  room,  at  the  hottest 
period  of  the  year,  and  the  circumstances  were  therefore  most  favourable 
to  the  process.    Admitting  that  this  was  an  exceptional  instance  of  rapid 
decomposition,  the  changes  described  by  the  witnesses  might  have  occun'ed 
within  twenty  hours  of  the  time  at  which  the  body  was  discovered,  thus 
carryino-  the  death  to  the  nigbt  of  the  8th,  at  the  time  when  prisoner  was, 
according  to  her  statement,  in  bed  with  the  deceased. 

The  other  question,  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  of 
opinion  On  the  one  hand  it  was  alleged  that  the  appearances  in  the 
bodv  ^-'e  the  black  and  decomposed  condition  of  the  head  and  neck 
compared  with  other  parts,  the  protrusion  of  one  eye  rom  its  socket,  and 
?hnroiection  of  the  tongue  between  the  lips,  as  well  as  the  absence  of 
Inyffi  causeof  deatl,  were  medical  proofs  t^at  deceased^^^^^^^^ 
by  strangulation  and  not  by  any  disease  or  accident.  .^^  f^^^  ^^^^'^^^^^^ 
it  was  asserted  that  the  deceased  might  have  been  ^^^^^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^ 
while  helplessly  intoxicated,  by  falling  with  J"^^^^^^^ 

stranlling  afforded  by  the  eye  and  tongue,  might  be  simply  the  lesuit 
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of  the  advanced  state  of  decomposition  in  which  the  bodj  was  found.  All 
the  witnesses  were  agreed  that  there  were  no  marks  on  the  neck  to 
'     indicate  death  by  strangulation ;  but  this  want  of  physical  evidence  was 
i     accounted  for  by  some  of  them,  on  the  theory  that  all  such  marks  would 
be  completely  obliterated  by  putrefaction.    The  heart  contained  no  blood, 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  empty,  and  the  blood  in  the  body  was  fluid 
and  dark-coloured.    The  state  of  the  lungs  is  not  mentioned,  nor  the 
condition  of  the  larynx  and  air-passages,  so  that  it  is  leffc  uncertain 
Avhether  any  mechanical  cause  of  obstruction  existed  in  these  parts.  The 
emptiness  of  the  heart  was  adverse  to  the  theory  of  death  by  strangulation 
(asphyxia),  and  was  referred  to  the  mechanical  efFect  of  the  ga,ses  of 
putrefaction  on  the  organ.    The  emptiness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  was 
!     left  unexplained.    It  was  inferred  by  most  of  the  witnesses  for  the  prose- 
j     cution,  that  the  marks  of  manual  strang-ulation  on  the  neck  externally, 
and  the  usual  appearances  of  asphyxia  internally,  had  existed  at  the  time 
of  death,  and  that  these  appearances  had  been  destroyed  by  putrefaction. 
Those  who  adopted  this  view  contended  that  the  protruded  eye  and  tongue 
were  conditions  which  had  resulted  from  strangulation  alone,  and  that 
they  could  not  be  produced  or  removed  by  rapid  putrefaction. 

The  alleged  guilt  of  the  prisoner  rested  chiefly  on  these  two  points. 
I    The  facts  showed,  even  allowing  no  more  than  twenty  hours  to  have 
elapsed  between  death  and  the  discovery  of  the  body,  that  the  prisoner 
must  have  been  cognizant  of  the  death  ;  and,  unless  hopelessly  insensible 
I    from  drink,  which  appears  to  have  been  disproved  by  the  evidence,  she 
*    would,  it  was  suggested,  if  innocent,  have  given  an  alarm.  She  ultimately 
i    called  to  her  son,  and  no  reason  can  be  assigned  why  she  did  not  call 
j    for  assistance  earlier.    It  was  impossible  to  assume  that  she  was  specu- 
lating on  the  rapid  decomposition  of  the  body,  and  watching  for  the  stage 
j    when  marks  of  violence  would  be  obliterated.    No  motive  could  be 
assigned  for  the  murder,  nor  for  her  remaining  shut  up  in  the  same  room 
with  her  husband,  as  it  was  alleged,  for  four  or  five  days.    Under  these 
circumstances,  with  the  admission  by  some  of  the  scientific  witnesses, 
j    that  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  and  tongue  might  have  been  caused  by 
putrefaction,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.    There  was 
nothing  to  exclude  the  supposition  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  in 
an  epileptic  fit,  as  a  result  of  excessive  drinking.    In  any  case,  it  was 
obvious  that  the  body  had  undergone  rapid  putrefaction.    The  greater 
decomposition  observed  in  the  head  and  neck  might  have  arisen  from 
I   the  congestion  of  blood  in  the  superficial  vessels.    As  other  causes  besides 
manual  violence  may  produce  congestion  of  the  head  and  neck,  the 
I   blackening  of  these  parts  in  a  highly  decomposed  body  furnished  no 
!   medical  evidence  of  homicide.    The  protrusion  of  the  eye  and  tongue  did 
I    not  strengthen  the  theory  of  strangulation,  since  it  was  properly  admitted 
by  some  of  the  medical  witnesses  that  these  conditions  were  consistent 
with  the  effects  of  putrefaction  in  an  advanced  stage.    There  was,  there- 
fore,  no  medical  evidence  to  show  that  deceased  had  died  by  violence ; 
j   and,  instead  of  drawing  the  inference  that  such  evidence  had  existed  and 
had  been  destroyed  by  putrefaction,  it  would  have  been  safer  to  have  said 
I   that  the  highly  decomposed  state  of  the  body  prevented  any  correct 
medical  opinion  from  being  formed.     No  opinion  went  the  length  of 
j   affirming  that  death  was  necessarily  produced  by  violence ;  and  the  jury 
were  informed  by  the  judge  that  they  were  not  to  convict  the  prisoner 
■   on  probability,  however  strong,  or  on  a  mere  preponderance  of  medical 
j  opinion. 

The  medical  evidence  at  this  trial  raised  the  question  whether  a 
protrusion  of  the  eye  and  tongue  in  a  highly  decomposed  state  of  the 
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head  and  neck  should  or  shouki  not  be  regarded  as  an  absolute  proof  of 
homicidal  violence  applied  to  the  neck.  One  of  the  scientific  witnesses 
affirmed  that  these  states  could  not  result  from  putrefaction.  Another 
deposed  that  they  might  result  from  gaseous  decomposition  taking  place 
in  the  orbit ;  the  gases  thus  confined  would  cause  a  projection  of  the  eye 
and  its  coverings,  Avhile,  in  reference  to  the  tongue,  the  effect  might  be 
aided  by  the  face  being  inclined  downwards,  and  the  mouth  being  partly 
open.  The  fact  that  only  one  eye  was  protruded  is  less  reconcilable  with 
the  effect  of  mechanical  pressure  on  the  neck  than  with  the  theory  that 
decomposition  took  place  from  effusion  of  blood  or  other  causes  more  in 
one  orbit  than  in  the  other.  With  regard  to  the  tongue,  whatever  causes 
congestion  of  the  head  and  neck  is  likely  to  cause  congestion  of  this 
organ ;  and  putrefaction,  by  the  production  of  gas  in  its  substance,  may 
lead  to  its  enlargement  and  protrusion. 

It  is  strange  that  the  protrusion  of  the  eye  as  a  result  of  putrefaction 
should  have  been  doubted  and  even  denied,  by  some  of  the  witnesses  at 
this  trial.  So  conflicting  was  the  evidence  regarding  this  appearance, 
that  Geoghegan  made  it  a  subject  of  experiment  on  the  dead  body  of 
a  child,  and  he  observed  that  the  eyes  protruded  as  a  result  of  decom- 
position on  the  eighth  day ;  and  they  began  to  present  the  appearance  of 
protrusion  on  the  fourth  day.  A  case  of  rapid  putrefaction,  in  which 
both  eyes  protruded  as  early  as  sixteen  hours  after  death,  is  reported 
('  Med.  Gaz.,'  Jan.,  1850,  p.  17).  The  time  at  which  such  an  appearance 
may  present  itself  after  death,  must  obviously  depend  on  the  period  at 
which  gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place  in  the  orbits.  Although,  in  the 
dead,  the  eyes  are  usually  collapsed  owing  to  transudation  of  the  fluids, 
yet  it  has  been  pointed  out  by  Orfila,  that  the  lids  may  bulge  forwards 
and  the  eyes  protrude,  from  the  production  of  gases  within  the  cranium 
and  orbits. 

In  1863  a  trial  took  place,  involving  questions  almost  identical  with 
those  which  arose  at  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Byrne  (Beg.  v.  Mahaig,  Kingston 
Wint.  Ass.,  1863).    On  this  occasion  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found 
dead  in  a  room  in  an  advanced  state  of  putrefaction.    The  deceased  and 
her  lover,  a  soldier,  had  retired  to  a  bedroom  some  days  before,  and  had 
kept  themselves  there  secluded :  the  soldier  was  found  with  his  throat 
severely  cut.    This  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  the  deceased, 
by  strangling  her  with  a  rope,  and  the  medical  questions  to  be  solved 
were:  How  long  had  she  been  dead  ?  and.  Did  she  die  from  strangula- 
tion, or  any  other  cause  ?    The  author  attended  the  inquest  and  the  trial 
on  the  part  of  the  Crown,  having  made  an  analysis  of  the  stomach  in 
order  to  determine  whether  poison  was  present  therein.    Taking  the  two 
questions  in  their  ordei-,  it  may  be  observed  that  the  medical  evidence 
showed,  that  when  the  deceased  was  first  discovered,  on  Nov.  6,  at  6.30  a.m., 
she  was  lying  on  her  back  in  bed,  her  body  being  covered  with  clothes  as 
usual,  the  head  and  neck  only  being  exposed.    There  was  a  pillow  lymg 
loosely  over  the  face.    There  was  no  rigidity,  and  the  hands  were  not 
clenched.    The  upper  part  of  the  body,  including  the  head,  neck,  and 
shoulders,. was  very  much  decomposed.    The  skin  of  the  face  w^as  so  black 
that  the  features  could  not  be  distinguished.    The  tongue  was  protruded 
and  swollen.    The  lips  were  everted  and  blown  up  with  gas.  Gases 
escaped  from  between  the  tongue  and  lips  with  a  slight  hissing  sound. 
The  abdomen  was  enormously  distended  with  gas,  and  at  the  lower  part 
much  discoloured.    On  opening  its  cavity  the  intestines  protruded.    I  he 
liver  was  in  a  putrefied  state.    On  cutting  into  the  skm  of  the  chest  a 
large' quantity  of  air  escaped  ;  the  lungs  were  found  collapsed,  and  the 
he&rt  was  empty  and  contracted.    Owing  to  the  putrefied  condition  of 
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the  body  the  head  was  not  examined.  From  the  blackened  and  decom- 
posed state  of  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  a  medical  witness  formed  the 
opinion  that  death  had  been  caused  by  violence,  and  he  inferred  that 
deceased  must  have  been  dead  for  some  time. 

According  to  the  evidence,  the  prisoner  and  deceased  took  the  bedroom 
«.s  a  lodging  at  the  public-house  on  Nov.  3.  The  woman  was  seen  on 
that  night  about  nine  o'clock,  as  well  as  the  following  morning.  On  the 
last  occasion  the  landlady,  who  took  the  breakfast  to  the  door  of  the  room, 
■saw  her  face  in  bed.  She  was  lying  still,  and,  as  she  did  not  speak,  the 
witness  could  not  say  whether  she  was  then  living  or  dead.  It  was 
•observed,  however,  that  of  the  breakfasts  taken  up,  which  had  been 
ordered  for  two  the  previous  evening,  only  one  was  eaten.  From  that  time 
deceased  was  not  seen  alive.  The  prisoner  came  downstairs  on  Nov.  5, 
at  9  A.M.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  his  appearance  or  manner. 
He  asked  to  borrow  a  razor  to  shave  himself,  but  there  was  no  razor  in 
the  house.  Breakfasts  were  not  taken  up  that  morning ;  and  the  follow- 
ing morning,  as  neither  appeared,  the  room  was  entered,  and  the  body  of 
deceased  was  then  found  in  the  state  described.  The  prisoner  was  lying 
•on  the  bed  with  his  throat  severely  cut :  the  wound  had  obviously  been 
inflicted  some  hours,  and  had  bled  a  great  deal. 

From  the  time  when  the  deceased  was  last  seen  living,  about  sixty  hours 
had  elapsed.  Considering  that  the  weather  was  close  and  damp,  and  the 
body  shut  up  in  a  small  room,  there  was  ample  time  for  the  putrefactive 
•changes  described  to  have  taken  place  ;  although  such  a  degi-ee  of  putre- 
faction is  rarely  seen  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  days  in  warm 
damp  weather.  It  was  therefore  an  exceptional  instance  of  rapid  decom- 
position, like  those  elsewhere  described.  As  the  prisoner  alone  was  in  the 
room  with  the  deceased,  he  must  have  been  cognizant  of  her  death ;  and 
yet  he  gave  no  alarm.  His  statement  was,  that  they  had  both  resolved 
to  die  ;  that  they  had  purchased  poison  on  the  3rd,  and  took  it  on  the 
■evening  of  that  day,  and  that  the  deceased  died  in  his  arms.  In  the  after- 
noon, having  left  the  room  for  a  short  time,  he  found  on  his  return  a  cord 
round  her  neck,  which  he  removed.  The  highly  decomposed  condition 
•of  the  body  was  consistent  with  his  statements ;  for  although  one  day 
might  be  sufficient  for  such  changes,  they  are  seldom  witnessed  in  less 
than  two  days.  This  would  place  the  death  of  the  deceased  on  the  night 
■of  the  3rd.  * 

The  main  question,  however,  was  this :— had  the  deceased  been 
■strangled  by  the  prisoner  on  that  night,  or  did  she  die  from  any  other 
cause  !^  Xhe  putrefied  condition  of  the  body  was  consistent  with  either 
hypothesis,  and  it  was  a  strong  circumstance  against  him  that  he  had 
remained  in  the  room  with  the  dead  body.  There  was,  however,  an  entire 
absence  of  motive  for  the  alleged  murder.  The  prisoner  and  the  deceased 
had  been  apparently  happy  together.  No  quarrelling  or  struggling  was 
heard  at  any  time  by  the  people  of  the  house.  There  were  no  marks  of  vio- 
ir^^-c?  ^^''Pe/^^^^  i°/it;ative  of  struggling  or  resistance.  It  was  proved, 
^rifJliX  %  ^^'^^''^  3,  purchased  at  a 

S£?  TV  V-^^^'IP'*''*^^^^^'  ^  threepenny  packet  of  Butler's  vermin- 
flnr,.  :  J^li  ""^  ^^""''^  '^'^^  «^  strychnine,  mixed  with  soot  and 

had  c'nXlS^r^^'-  '"'■''PP^''  ^^'^  P^^^^*^'  ^ith  tl^e  empty  bag  which 
lettrs  wv  ftl  *^,r'°°'  ""^^  prisoner's  possession.  Several 

cotSLZ  'f  5^  '  5'''°^/^'  aPP^i-ently  at  the  dictation  or  with  the 
tSselvT.     .tr^'ii  '^'^T'^  *°  ^^^^  '^^t"^^  to  destroy 

tak^  inil;      ^  .^^^'^  ^'  stated  that  the  deceased  had 

i^Lon?n  rpL  iw^li^'?^  With  these  facts  there  was 

i-eason  to  believe  that  the  deceased  had  really  taken  the  poison  which  she 
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herself  had  purchased,  and  had  died  from  its  effects.    Assuming  that 
muscular  irritability  had  been  exhausted  by  violent  tetanic  convulsions 
before  death,  and  that  the  deceased  had  died  in  one  of  these  convulsive  fits 
with  great  congestion  of  the  head,  the  rapid  putrefaction  and  the  blacken- 
ing of  the  features  from  the  decomposed  blood  in  the  vessels,  would  then 
be  explained.    The  empty  and  contracted  state  of  the  heart  was  also  con- 
sistent with  this  view.    The  stomach  was  examined  chemically  by  the 
medical  man  who  was  first  called  in  to  see  the  deceased.   He  found  it  empty,, 
containing  only  mucus  with  some  black  particles,  the  nature  of  which, 
could  not  be  defined.    It  was  at  first  thought  that  it  contained  strych- 
nine, but  on  making  an  analysis  of  the  remainder  of  the  stomach,  and  the 
spirit  in  which  it  had  been  preserved,  the  author  found  that  it  contained  no 
sti-ychnine,  and  that  the  chemical  results  which  had  led  to  this  conclusion 
were  owing  to  the  colouring  action  of  sulphuric  acid  on  bichromate  of  potas- 
sium in  contact  with  organic  matter.    In  the  state  in  which  the  stomach 
was  brought,  cut  into  two  portions  and  macerated  in  spirit,  it  was  im- 
possible to  determine  whether  it  had  originally  contained  starch  or  soot 
(the  substances  with  which  the  strychnine  in  the  purchased  powder  was 
mixed),  or  gin  (the  liquid  in  which  the  prisoner  said  the  deceased  had 
taken  the  poison).    This  negative  result  did  not  show  that  the  deceased 
could  not  have  died  from  the  effects  of  a  small  dose  of  strychnine  (half 
a  grain)  such  as  would  be  contained  in  one  half  of  the  packet  which 
she   purchased :   for  such  a  quantity  might  have  been  removed  by 
absorption,  especially  as  the  poison  was  taken  on  an  empty  stomach.  The 
theory  adopted  by  the  medical  men  who  examined  the  body,  was  that 
deceased  had  probably  taken  strychnine,  but  that,  before  the  poison  had 
had  time  to  operate  fatally,  she  had  been  strangled  by  the  prisoner  by 
means  of  a  rope  j)laced  round  her  neck.    This,  in  their  judgment,  would 
account  for  the  contracted  and  empty  state  of  the  heart  and  lungs  :  they 
assumed  that  as  the  strychnine  was  in  the  system,  it  would  prevent  that 
accumulation  of  blood  in  these  organs  which  is  considered  to  be  charac- 
teristic of  death  by  asphyxia.    Another  suggestion  was,  that  assuming 
strychnine  not  to  have  been  taken  by  deceased,  the  empty  condition  of  the 
heart  and  lungs  might  be  accounted  for  by  the  effect  of  gaseous  putrefac- 
tion in  the  abdomen.    A  few  ounces  of  bloody  serum  were  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  chest,  but  no  blood  was  present  in  the  heart  or  great  vessels 
connected  with  it. 

As  the  head  was  not  examined,  and  the  internal  appearances  of  the 
chest  did  not  support  the  theory  of  death  by  strangulation,  it  was  sought 
to  establish  this  view  by  the  external  appearances.  Here,  however,  the 
same  difficulty  arose  as  in  the  preceding  case.  The  advanced  state  of  decom- 
position in  the  head  and  neck  rendered  the  medical  conclusions,  to  say  the 
least,  unsafe.  The  facts  relied  upon,  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  died  from 
strangulation,  were, — 1.  The  black  and  decomposed  state  of  the  head  and 
neck,'compared  with  other  parts  of  the  body.  2.  Certain  marks  found  on 
the  neck,  at  the  upper  part,  and  chiefly  on  the  left  side.  3.  The  peculiarly 
moist  condition  of  the  head  and  upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  the  drier 
appearance  of  the  lower  part,  near  the  chest.  4.  The  enormous  distension 
of  the  head,  and  the  protrusion  of  the  tongue  between  the  hps. 

The  first  and  third  reasons  assigned  indicate,  not  the  cause  of  death, 
whether  by  violence,  disease,  or  poison,  but  simply  an  advanced  stage  of 
putrefaction,  in  a  case  in  which  death  had  taken  place  suddenly,  and 
the  conditions  were  favourable  to  this.  The  surgeon  who  first  inspected 
the  body,  found,  on  the  day  following  its  discovery,  three  maijs  on  the 
neck,  corresponding  to  three  similar  marks  at  the  back  part.  There  was 
no  abrasion  of  the  cuticle  in  front,  nor  any  indentation  or  depression,  but 
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at  the  back,  the  cuticle  was  peeling*  off  as  the  result  of  putrefaction,  and 
serum  exuded  from  it.    On  removing  the  integuments  there  was  no 
appearance  of  escape  or  coagulation  of  blood  beneath;  and  this  is  generally 
found  in  death  fi-om  strangulation.    The  cellular  tissue  was  much  blown 
up  with  the  gases  of  putrefaction.    At  the  adjourned  inquest  before  the 
coroner,  while  the  facts  were  recent,  the  witness  had  thus  described  the 
appearances  on  the  neck :  '  On  the  external  surface  of  the  neck,  there 
were  two  or  three  indistinct  marks,  most  distinct  on  the  left  side.  On 
removing  the  skin,  there  was  not  the  least  escape  of  blood,  but  here  and 
there  the  muscular  tissue  was  more  discoloured  than  the  remainder.' 
Another  witness,  who  saw  the  body  twenty-four  hours  later,  described 
the  marks  as  consisting  of  two  or  three  lines  of  dark  discoloration. 
There  were  no  signs  of  violence  beneath  the  marks,  but  the  structures 
were  of  a  darker  colour  below.    He  further  stated  that  there  was  much 
blood  beneath  the  skin  from  the  chin  to  the  chest ;  and  on  the  arms  there 
were  apple-green  streaks  from  putrefaction  in  the  course  of  the  blood-vessels. 
The  protrusion  of  the  tongue  was  referred  by  both,  not  to  putrefaction, 
but  to  mechanical  pressure  on  the  neck  as  a  result  of  strangulation. 

A  long  clothes-line  was  found  in  the  room,  under  the  bed.  This  was 
proved  to  belong  to  the  landlady,  who  stated  that  it  had  been  lying  a  long 
time  m  the  room  before  it  was  let  to  the  prisoner  and  deceased.  On  it  was 
one  small  spot  of  coagulated  blood,  as  if  from  a  wound,  and  some  long 
hairs  of  a  female.  When  these  were  compared  with  some  taken  from 
deceased  s  head,  there  was  found  to  be  no  resemblance.  It  was  suggested 
tor  the  prosecution,  that  this  rope  had  been  employed  by  the  prisoner 
as  the  instrument  of  murder.  ^        ^  r 

+1,  author's  evidence  on  this  part  of  the  case,  the  cause  of  death,  was  to 
the  eiiect  that,  as  the  deceased  was  not  seen  in  the  act  of  dying,  any  medical 
opinion  of  the  cause  of  death  must  be  speculative;  that  there  was  nothing 
inconsistent  with  death  from  strychnine  as  alleged  by  the  prisoner,  while 
there  were  no  medical  facts  on  which  the  hypothesis  of  death  from  strangu- 
lation could  be  safely  based.  The  internal  appearances,  so  far  as  they 
were  observed,  were  more  consistent  with  death  from  strychnine  than 
with  death  from  strangulation,  a  fact  admitted  by  the  two  medical  men 
who  ascribed  death  to  homicidal  strangulation ;  that  the  non-detection  of 
lfIfS'''''r5  t      .^7  inconsistent  with  the  fact  that  a  small  but 

fatal  dose  had  been  taken  by  the  deceased ;  that  a  rigid  state  of  the  limbs  in 
a  dead  body  would  not  be  found  where  putrefaction  had  advanced  to  such 

that  v?nlP^'       ffi '''f;    ^  appearances  did  not  prove 

that  violence  sufficient  to  cause  death  by  strangulation  had  been  applied  to 

t^e  W  "  fT'f-  ^^'^.^^-^^  «f  discoloration  on  the  ned^^,  with 
cWe^'^^^^^^^^  i^^^t  Warisen  from  extreme  putrefactive 

changes.  Had  they  been  produced  by  the  application  of  a  cord,  such  a 
degree  of  violence  as  would  have  caused  the  tongue  to  protrud;  would 
have  produced  indentation  and  depression  of  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck 

^^^—^  and  a  ruffling  oV 
abrasion  ot  the  skm.    There  was  no  protrusion  of  the  eyes-  the  ton%ue 

r in'feaTh  bv      T        " ''''^^        ''^^  ^--^^  wl" ^ot  clencled 
as  in  death  by  violent  strangulation 

i^Ho  hrainmntil  fl,'^*  ^"  advanced  .tage,  without  resort- 

ing to  the  assumption  that  any  violence  whatever,  sufficiSnt  to  cause  death. 
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liad  been  done  to  the  neck.  In  the  defence,  it  was  urged  that  theprisonei- 
and  the  deceased  had  agreed  jointly  to  take  away  their  own  lives:  this  was 
proved  by  the  letters  and  their  conduct.  The  deceased  herself  had  pur- 
chased poison  for  this  purpose,  and  had  taken  it,  according  to  the  prisoner's 
statement,  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  she  procured  it.  Every- 
thing in  the  case  was  consistent  with  the  theory  of  voluntary  suicide,  and 
of  an  attempted  suicide  by  the  prisoner  in  a  state  of  despair.  The  powder 
containing  the  poison  had  disappeared,  while  the  paper  bag  in  which  it 
was  sold  remained. 

In  his  charge  to  the  jary,  Pigott,  B.,  observed  that  the  great  question 
for  them  to  decide,  was  whether  the  prisoner  had  any  part  in  the  death  of 
the  deceased.  If  they  were  of  opinion  that  her  death  was  caused  by  the 
rope,  and  by  his  act,  then  their  verdict  must  of  course  be  wilful  murder. 
If  they  thought  that  death  was  caused  by  poison,  then  they  would  have  to 
consider  whether  the  deceased  took  the  poison  without  any  participation 
on  his  part,  in  aiding  and  abetting  her  act,  and  if  she  did,  then  they  must 
.acquit  him.  But  if,  in  their  judgment,  the  two  agreed  together  to  take 
23oison,  and  took  it  together,  and  she  died,  and  he  survived,  then  their 
verdict  must  be  also  wilful  murder.  The  jury  adopted  this  view,  and 
found  that  the  prisoner  was  guilty  as  an  accessory  before  the  fact,  i.e.  that 
he  was  not  guilty  of  murder  by  strangulation,  bnt  that  he  aided  and 
abetted  deceased  in  the  voluntary  act  of  self-murder. 

The  two  medical  men,  w^hile  expressing  their  belief  that  death  had 
been  caused  by  strangulation,  admitted  in  cross  examination,  that  they 
would  not  swear  that  deceased  had  not  died  from  strychnine  or  some 
other  cause ;  and  one  of  them  stated  that  his  reason  for  thinking  that 
strychnine  had  not  caused  death  was,  that  none  could  be  detected  in  the 
body.    It  is  obvious,  however,  that  a  person  may  take  a  dose  of  strych- 
nine, and  yet,  by  the  act  of  another,  die  from  strangulation  before  .the 
poison  has  been  wholly  absorbed,  or  before  a  quantity  sufficient  to  cause 
death  has  penetrated  into  the  blood.    The  discovery  of  some  portion  of 
strychnine  in  the  stomach  would  not  prove  that  the  deceased  had  not  been 
strangled,  and  its  non-discovery,  therefore,  could  not  be  taken  as  a  fact  in 
favour  of  death  from  strangulation.    In  short,  this  form  of  violent  death 
should  be  clearly  and  conclusively  established  by  medical  facts,  inde- 
pendently of  the  administration  of  poison.    Here  the  cause  of  death  was 
simply  based  on  medical  belief  or  probability ;  not  on  absolute  certainty, 
which  alone  would  justify  a  jury  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  that  murder 
had  been  thus  deliberately  perpetrated.  According  to  the  prisoner's  state- 
ment, the  rope  was  really  around  the  neck  of  the  woman  on  the  night 
of  the  3rd,  and  he  removed  it.    Assuming  that  the  coloured  marks  on 
the  neck  arose  from  mechanical  pressure,  and  not  from  putrefaction,  it 
becomes  a  question  whether  the  rope  may  not  have  been  thus  used  by 
the  deceased,  in  attempting  to  strangle  herself,  or  by  the  prisoner  in 
aiding  and  abetting  her  in  the  attempt.    Such  a  degree  of  pressure  might 
be  made  on  the  part  of  the  neck  where  those  marks  were  found,  without 
causing  death,  and  this  would  account  for  their  presence,  without  rendering 
it  necessary  to  suppose  that  murder  by  strangulation  had  been  actually 
perpetrated.    The  description  does  not  convey  the  idea  that  it  was  im- 
possible for  deceased  thus  to  have  produced  them,  or  that  they  could 
not  have  been  produced  without  necessarily  causing  death ;   and  thus 
there  was  nothing  to  support  the  hypothesis  of  murder  but  medical 
conjecture. 

It  was  stated  in  evidence,  by  one  of  the  medical  men,  that  if  strycJi- 
nine  had  been  taken,  and  death  was  subsequently  caused  by  strangu- 
lation, this  fact  would  account  for  the  absence  of  the  usual  appearances  ot 
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asphyxia  in  the  heart  and  lungs,  i.e.  that  stiychnine  would  operate  by 
producing  a  contracted  and  empty  state  of  the  heart.    Some  questions  on 
this  point  were  put  by  the  judge,  in  answer  to  which,  the  author  stated  that 
no  case  of  this  compound  character  had,  so  far  as  he  knew,  occui-red,  or  been 
I'ecorded  ;  but  that  on  general  medical  principles,  if,  after  taking  poison, 
a  person  underwent  strangulation,  there  was  no  reason,  quoad  the  poison, 
why  the  usual  appearances  of  strangulation  should  not  be  found  in  the 
heart  and  lungs.    The  poison  being  in  the  body,  would  not  prevent  the 
appearances  which  attend  a  sudden  form  of  violent  death;  and  although  a 
contracted  and  empty  state  of  the  heart  may  be  found  in  numerous  cases 
besides  death  from  strychnine,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  if  the  action  of 
the  poison  had  proceeded  so  far  as  to  cause  the  emptiness  and  contraction 
of  the  organ,  it  had  gone  far  enough  to  cause  death,  thus  rendering  it 
unnecessary  to  resort  to  any  other  hypothesis.    From  all  the  facts  of  this 
case,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  probable  that  deceased  took  a  portion 
of  the  powder  containing  strychnine  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  3,  and 
that  she  died  from  its  effects  in  the  course  of  the  night ;  that  when  her 
body  was  found,  she  had  been  dead  more  than  two  days  ;  that  the  prisoner 
aided  and  abetted  her  in  the  act  of  self-murder ;  that  he  was  cognizant  of 
her  death,  and  was  for  at  least  two  days  in  the  room  with  her  dead  body, 
without  giving  any  alarm  or  calling  for  assistance  ;  that  he  may  or  may 
not  have  taken  part  of  the  powder,  but  that  in  accordance  with  their 
mutually  expressed  intentions,  he  had  attempted  to  destroy  himself  by 
inflicting  a  serious  wound  in  his  own  throat.    The  wound  was  not  of  that 
slight  nature  which  is  observed  in  wounds  self-inflicted  for  the  purpose  of 
concealing  or  masking  crime.  He  had  lost  much  blood,  and  was  depressed 
and  taint  when  found. 

On  or  about  March  22,  1891,  an  unmarried  woman  was  delivered  of  a 
foetus  or  male  child  which  respired,  but  its  live-birth  was  a  matter  of 
doubt.  On  that  day  she  without  doubt  took  the  body  from  the  house  • 
and  on  May  29  following  the  remains  were  found  loosely  covered  with' 
clry  stable  manure  beneath  a  mixen.  Meantime  the  weather  had  been  for 
the  most  part  dry  and  cool.  When  found  the  body,  besides  extensive 
injuries  to  the  head,  presented  the  following  appearances  :-The  abdomen 
was  green,  and  the  skm  thereon  was  peeling  in  several  places.  The 
Zt  Z.T  ■^""'f.r'}  f.^'^^'P^^^  ot  the  urethra,  had  disappeared! 

thp  pVmTT?  *f  surmied  thai 

the  child  had  been  dead  not  more  than  a  week,  but  the  editor  was  of 
opinion  that  It  might  have  been  dead  seven  weeks:  and  the  woman 
lTs."im)  ^^^^^^  (^'3-  -  P^^^^  Maidstone  Sum 

in  hlZTd^tiTJi^  '^"^^^^  P^«^"«^d  by  putrefaction 

m  a  dead  body  may  often  involve  questions  of  life  and  death  and  that 
they  require  more  attention  from  the  medical  profession  than  the v  have 

had  TeSed  after  il  bSh    I'^^T^^^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^i^^ 

suspected  case?  tL  m\c"^^^^^^^  ^  -y 

skin  when  pnti. factLT  ^ar  1^^^^^^^^^  '""^  state  of  the 

take  place,  especially  in  parts  of  the  S  ;  i.M'^'?^''''^*'^'''  ^'^^"^  ^'"''^ 
f      ,     f        J  u.  pcirts  or  tiie  body  m  which  the  venous  trunks  and 
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capillaries  are  congested  from  any  cause  at  the  time  of  death,  are  llaljle 
to  deceive  the  examiner  when  death  is  attributed  to  violence,  and  he  is 
searching  for  proofs  of  this.  In  another  place  (page  90)  several  cases 
of  this  description  are  quoted,  and  in  one,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Christison,  a  man  appears  to  have  been  wrongly  convicted  of  murder  by 
strangulation,  chiefly  because  a  broad  blue  mark  was  found  in  the  front  of 
the  neck  of  the  deceased.  This  was  at  first  attributed  to  violence.  Tliere 
seems,  howevei-,  to  have  been  little  doubt  that  it  was  due  to  post-mortem 
changes  in  the  body. 

Putrefaction,  unless  advanced  to  the  last  stage,  cannot  entirely  destroy 
marks  of  violence  when  attended  by  physical  injury  to  parts,  such  as 
abrasions  or  lacerations  of  the  skin,  laceration  or  crushing  of  the  muscles 
with  fracture  of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  protrusion  of  the  tongue,  accom- 
panied by  marks  of  indentation  or  laceration  by  the  teeth.  In  such  cases, 
a  safe  medical  opinion  may  be  formed  in  spite  of  the  decomposed  state  of 
parts ;  but  it  is  otherwise  with  superficial  marks  unattended  with  mechani- 
cal injury.  These  are  precisely  the  appearances  which  occasion  mistakes, 
as  they  may  be  really  due  to  post-mortem  changes  and  not  to  violence. 
It  is  true  that  life  may  be  destroyed  by  a  slight  degree  of  mechanical 
pressure,  and  the  injury  thus  occasioned  may  be  masked  or  obliterated  by 
putrefaction.  There  is,  however,  this  conclusion  to  be  drawn  :  it  is  far 
better  that  a  few  cases  of  real  homicidal  violence  should  thus  escape 
recognition,  than  that  we  should  incur  the  serious  risk  of  involving  an 
innocent  person  in  a  charge  which  on  conviction  might  lead  to  capital 
punishment.  Murder  by  strangulation  is  murder  in  its  worst  and  most 
aggavated  form.  The  act  itself  implies  malice  and  deliberate  design. 
If  the  body  is  not  decomposed,  we  may  act  safely  :  if  decomposition  has 
advanced  to  a  great  degree,  whether  generally  or  locally,  it  would  be 
unsafe  to  base  an  opinion  on  superficial  discolorations. 

3.  PuTEEFACTTON  IN  Water. — The  process  here  takes  place  more  slowly 
than  in  the  atmosphere,  owing  to  the  low  temperature,  and  the  free  access  of 
air  being  cut  off.    The  skin  covering  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  the  soles 
of  the  feet  is  found  thickened,  white,  and  sodden  from  imbibition,  when  the 
body  has  remained  several  days  in  water.    Owing  to  tliis  cause,  ecchymoses 
resulting  from  violence  during  life  are  not  always  apparent  in  a  body 
recently  removed  from  water  ;  it  is  only  when  the  skin  has  lost  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  by  evaporation  that  ecchymoses  and  other  marks  of 
violence  begin  to  show  themselves.    The  influence  of  air  upon  the  skin  of 
a  body,  which  has  been  for  some  days  submerged,  is  chiefly  seen,  after  its 
removal  from  water,  in  the  face  and  chest.   In  a  few  hours,  if  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  atmosphere  be  moderately  high,  the  face  will  commonly  be 
found  bloated,  and  either  livid  or  black.  '  The  features  are  so  distorted, 
that  they  cannot  be  recognized  by  those  who  knew  the  person  during  life. 
The  change  chiefly  consists  in  the  skin  becoming  first  of  a  livid  brown 
colour,  and  afterwards  passing  to  a  deep  green.    According  to  Briand, 
when  putrefaction  takes  place  in  bodies  which  have  been  lying  m  Avater, 
the  discoloration  of  the  skin  is  first  seen  in  the  face  and  lower  part  of  the 
neck.    It  then  spreads  successively  over  the  shoulders,  chest,  and  legs. 
Devergie  states  that  it  first  appears  over  the  sternum.    In  bodies  exposed 
to  air,  the  discoloration  is  first  seen  in  the  abdomen,  and  thence  spreads 
to  the  chest,  neck,  face,  and  upper  and  lower  limbs.    These  discolorations 
are  chiefly  apparent  in  those  parts  which  are  freely  exposed  to  the  atmo- 
sphere.   They  are  not  commonly  found  on  surfaces  which  have  been  ni 
close  contact,  as  in  the  armpits  and  upper  and  lower  limbs,  where  the 
former  have  been  closely  applied  to  the  sides  of  the  body,  and  the  latter 
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have  remained  in  close  proximity  to  eacli  other.  For  the  same  reason  the 
diseolorations  are  not  commonly  met  with  at  the  back  of  the  body,  or  on 
those  parts  which  have  been  closely  wrapped  in  clothes. 

Gaseous  putrefaction  takes  place  in  bodies  immersed  in  water,  as  well  as 
in  those  which  are  exposed  to  air.  The  abdomen,  chest,  and  cellular  mem- 
brane beneath  the  skin  are  thereby  distended :  the  body  acquires  buoyancy 
and  rises  to  the  surface.    It  requires  but  a  very  slight  expansion  of  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  for  this  effect  to  follow,  since  the  human  body  is 
only  slightly  heavier  than  its  bulk  of  water.  The  position  in  which  a  dead 
man's  body  floats  is  commonly  with  the  abdomen  or  back  on  the  surface, 
and  the  head  with  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  depending.  The  bodies 
of  females,  it  is  said,  are  more  commonly  found  floating  with  the  abdomen 
upwards.    The  period  of  time  required  for  a  body  to  rise  to  the  surface, 
from  gaseous  putrefaction,  must  depend  on  many  circumstances     It  is 
stated  to  happen  usually  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  day  after  death  from 
submersion  (eighth  or  ninth  day  in  deep  sea- water.— Ed.).  The  o-ases  may 
be  then  bberated  and  the  body  will  sink ;  they  may  be  again  genemted  and 
it  will  rise.    The  facts  connected  with  the  buoyancy  of  the  dead  body 
became  of  great  importance  in  the  trial  of  Sjpencer  Gowper  (1699)  for  the 
alleged  murder  of  a  woman.    (See  Drowning.)    If  the  dead  body  has 
been  submerged  for  some  weeks  or  months,  or  has  remained  lono-  exposed 
before  inspection,  the  skin  will  be  found  of  a  deep  blue,  black,"or  ffreen 
colour  the  muscles  soft  and  discoloured,  or  the  fatty  parts  may  have  been 
converted  into  adipocere.    Ultimately  the  soft  parts  will  be  washed  from 
the  bones  and  the  skeleton  separated. 

The  changes  from  putrefaction,  even  when  comparatively  slight,  may, 

Th^'iryr  ^  "'^^r^''  '""T^-''  ^^''^  the  value  of  medical  evidence. 
Ihe  blood  becomes  decomposed,  acquires  a  darker  colour,  and  produces 
congestions  m  the  brain,  lungs,  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  Xei?parts  o 
the  body,  so  as  to  render  xt  difficult  to  form  a  conclusion  on  death  from 
apoplexy  or  asphyxia. 

The  researches  on  drowning  made  by  Casper  and  Kanzler  show  that 
putrefaction  of  the  bodies  of  the  drowned  generally  commences  It  the 
upper  part  ajid  extends  downwards.  Thus,\fter  a  few  da>^  while  the 
lower  part  of  the  body  may  be  in  a  tolerably  fresh  coaadition  The  face 

body  has  remained  in  water  from  pio-hf  +,^^1  j  t^ummer,  wnen  a 
a  still  longer  period     The  head^f  «°  rl  J 

discoloured  frL  putrefacLn  the^^^^^^^  sometimes  much 

condition.    Casper  considers  that  th  s  insetted  oi^eJ  oVt^^ 
process  may  be  taken  as  a  strono-  indinaHnn     ^    ^  ^  putrefactive 
while  itm^y  be  admitted   S  attS  should  drowmng;  but 

stance,  it  yet  remains  to  be  seen  whether  a  dead  ^na^'^^^""  this  circum- 
<when  death  has  taken  place  fro  Jasphvxi.  ''''^  '""^^  ^^^"'^ 

would  not  undergo  decompos  ti^n  in  / 1. '  strangulation) 
worthy  of  remark  that  Te^ uterus  resists^dp.?  ^  ' 

internal  organs.  In  a  case  in  whllf  f  J  decomposition  more  than  other 
missing  nine  months  was  foZf  f  ^  ^  l^^en 

organs  were  completely  de^^^^^^  ^^'^'^S^  all  the  other 

reddish  colour,  and  its  pSTpT  '  ^'"^     structure,  of  a 

ducted  the  inspection  C  iirtL  ffl?^^^^^  '^'^^  ^^^P^^''  ^^n- 
at  the  time  of  her  death  ^^'"^  ^^^^^^  '^^^  ^ot  pregnant 

Attempts  have  been  made  by  the  aid  of  baths  of  chlorine,  salt,  and 
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hydi'ochloric  acid,  as  well  as  by  injections  of  chlorine,  chloride  of  zinc,  and 
ferric  chloride,  so  to  restore  the  features  of  a  drowned  body  as  to  enable 
persons  to  identify  it.  ('Lancet,'  1863,  I.  p.  551.)  After  the  occurrence 
of  such  changes  from  putrefaction  in  the  drowned  as  those  above  described, 
it  would  be  hopeless  to  attempt  to  i-estore  the  expression  of  the  features 
of  the  living  man.  It  is  one  thing  to  arrest  or  prevent  putrefaction  by 
these  agents,  but  another  to  suppose  that  the  chemical  changes  can  be 
reversed,  and  the  corpse  put  in  the  position  of  a  body  recently  drowned. 
It  may  be  well  to  state  in  this  place  that  great  mistakes  have  been  fre- 
quently made  by  persons  relying  upon  the  features  as  proof  of  identity 
in  the  drowned.  A  singular  case  of  this  kind  came  before  Wood,  V.C., 
in  March,  1866  {HoUiss  v.  Turner').  The  plaintiffs  instituted  this  suit  in 
order  to  establish  the  death  of  one  William  Turner.  This  person  was  of 
restless,  unsettled  habits,  wandering  about  the  country,  and  in  a  state  of 
great  mental  and  bodily  depression.  On  May  7,  1865,  he  walked  into  the 
house  of  some  people  named  Waller,  at  Guildford.  He  was  shivering  with 
ague,  covered  with  boils  and  sores,  and  had  a  fortnight's  unshaven  beard. 
His  sores  were  dressed  with  rags.  On  the  following  day  he  left  the  place,, 
and  was  never  again  seen  alive.  Ten  days  after  his  disappearance,  the 
body  of  a  man  much  decomposed  was  found  in  the  river  Wey,  near  Guildford. 
An  inquest  was  held  on  it  the  same  day,  but  it  was  claimed  by  two  men, 
named  Etherington,  as  the  body  of  their  father,  who  was  missing. 
Mrs.  Waller  and  others  saw  the  body,  and  stated  their  conviction  that  it 
was  the  body  of  Turner.  The  body,  however,  was  buried  as  that  of  Philip 
Etherington,  a  ragged  piece  of  neckerchief  having  been  previously  removed 
from  the  neck.  Some  months  afterwards,  Etherington,  sen.,  the  supposed 
deceased,  walked  into  his  daughter's  house.  It  was  therefore  clear  that  the 
sons  must  have  been  deceived  as  to  the  identity  of  their  father.  There  was 
no  doubt  that  this  was  the  body  of  Turner. 

chief,  found  under  the  bed  where  this  man  slept  on  May  7,  corresponded 
exactly  with  that  which  was  removed  from  the  neck  ;  and  further,  it  was 
remembered  that  there  were  sores  on  the  body,  which  had  been  dressed. 
The  Vice- Chancellor  held  that  the  evidence  adduced  was  sufficient  to- 
identify  the  body  found  in  the  river  Wey  as  that  of  Turner,  and  made  an 

order  accordingly.  , ,  x 

Determmation  of  the  period  of  death  in  the  droivned.— home  attempts 
have  been  made  to  generalize  on  the  phenomena  of  putrefaction  in  water,, 
in  order  to  enable  us  to  say  for  how  long  a  period  a  body  may  have  been 
immersed.  No  satisfactory  data,  however,  have  been  obtained  to  guide  us 
in  this  inquiry.  The  changes  which  take  place  are  modified  m  their  degree 
and  the  rapidity  of  their  progress  by  numerous  and  often  inappreciable 
causes  Devergie  believed  that  he  had  obtained  a  certain  series  of 
characters  whereby  he  could  determine  with  sufficient  precision  the  length 
of  time  which  a  dead  body  may  have  been  in  the  water,  supposing  the 
drowninff  to  have  occurred  during  the  winter  season.  Thus  according  to 
him  in  bodies  immersed  from  three  to  jive  days  we  shall  find  :— cadaveric 
riffidity  ;  coldness  of  the  surface  ;  no  contraction  of  the  muscles  under 
the  galvanic  stimulus;  and  a  white  or  sodden  appearance  of  the  skm  of 
the  hands.  From  fottr  to  eight  days  .—pliancy  of  all  parts  of  the  body ;  no 
muscular  contractions  under  the  galvanic  stimulus;  natural  co  our  of  the 
skin  ;  cuticle  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  very  .^^^^^e  Fi-om  e^^77^^  fo  ticehe^ 
davs  -the  whole  of  the  body  flaccid;  the  cuticle  of^he  back  of  the  hands 
Snning  to  whiten  ;  the  skin  of  the  face  softened  and  pallid,  differing 
from  the^skin  of  othe'r  parts  of  the  body  About  ffteen  days  --r^l^e  face 
sorewhat  bloated  and  covered  with  red  patches  ;  a  greemsh  tint  in  the 
mS  of  the  sternum  ;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  teet  perfectly  white. 
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and  becoming  raised  in  folds.    About  a  month  .-—face  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour;  eyelids  and  lips  green;  a  reddish-brown  patch  surrounded  by  a 
green  border  on  the  fore  part  of  the  chest;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and 
feet  white,  thickened,  and  corrugated.    About  hvo  months : — face  brownish- 
coloured  and  swollen ;  the  hair  becoming  loose  ;  the  cuticle  of  the  hands  and 
feet  m  great  part  detached  ;  the  nails  still  adherent.    Ttvo  months  and  a 
^aZ/;— cuticle  and  nails  of  the  fingers  detached  ;  that  of  the  feet  the  same, 
but  the  nails  still  adherent.    In  the  female  there  is  a  reddish  colour  of  the 
subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the  cervical  region,  as  well  as  that  which 
surrounds  the  windpipe  and  the  organs  contained  in  the  chest;  partial 
saponification  of  the  cheeks  and  chin,  superficial  in  the  breasts,  groins,  and 
fore  part  of  the  thighs.    Three  months  and  a  ZiaZ/:— destruction  of  part  of 
the  scalp,  eyelids,  and  nose  ;  partial  saponification  of  the  face,  and  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  neck,  and  groins  ;  destruction  of  the  skin  in  different  parts 
of  the  body ;  cuticle  of  the  hands  and  feet  as  well  as  the  nails  entLly 
detached.    Four  months  and  a  AaZ/.— almost  complete  saponification  of 
the  fatty  part  of  the  face,  neck,  groins,  and  fore  part  of  the  thio-hs  •  the 
appearance  of  a  calcareous  incrustation  or  deposit  on  the  thighs  •  incinient 
saponification  of  the  fore  part  of  the  brain;  opalescent  condition  of  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  skm ;  destruction  and  removal  of  the  hairy  scalp ;  the 
bones  of  the  skull  laid  bare  and  beginning  to  become  brittle     There  are 
«L  -f  =    gi^e  even  approximate  opinions  for  a  longer  period  than  this  ■ 
and  It  IS  admitted  that  even  these  imperfect  data  are  not  available  f o  - 

sumZr^       ^'"'"^      ^'"'^      '"^J"^^*^  ^^^^^"^^  ^-'^^-S  spring  and 


There  is  a  common  belief  that  the  dead  human  body  is  soon  destroyed 
by  submersion  m  water  ;  but  thisis.aot  borne  out  by  experience  In  tW 
who  are  drowned  during  winter,  and  whose  bodies'reXn  W  below  the 
surface,  or  are  covered  with  mud  so  as  to  prevent  a  free  access  oT  air 

m  wnicn  a  man  aet.  70,  was  missing  from  Jan.  6  to  Feb.  4  18G4  His 
body  was  found  in  a  river,  and  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  fell  in 

<  Zly  Zt:^eir,t^::nt:Zti:tZV'  follows:-The  cuticle  peeM 
I  parti  which  had  b^enoZ^^^^ttl  J^Z  °Vk:7Z"ZT  '^'^^  ''™' 
'  what  darkened  io  colour,  and  the  ft^rDart  of  tW^l,  ?  were  some- 
slight  lines  of  liridity.  There  was  no  tifrl^fit  f  ™'  """"^"^  '^^'^ 
of  the  body.  The  thickened  shn  of  the  hand  and  tT"" 
and  whitened  b7lon<^-contit,npd  rr.,L  ?  ,  !  "  corrugated 
to  the  tissues  bLeath  W    Xh  the  "exTen^^^^ 

.  appreciable  alteration  of  aDne»r„^„!    exceptions  the  body  presented  no 
I  wio'uld  be  observed  in  a  LcTirdSbo^r^ 

suAce'S'^arinT^u!'  Thet'^l  ?ht±u         f » 
it,  bat  the  brain,  eyes  and  ear,  1,L  ^  V*'^       ^"^^"^  ^^in  upon 

chest  and  one  a'ri  were  foTd     ThtlTTf  "T'  P"'  °f '^^^ 

bones,  which  were  quite  loose  and  dt         P,      appeared  to  enclose  the 

,  Some  of  the  articular  cs^rZLs  Jvr^lr^t^^^^^ 
softened  and  easily  separated!  T  W%fe"  ll^^ff^'^^^^^^S^  ™ry  much 
m  which  the  body  was  probably  yZZZ     iff  -^e^^'-s  of  a  woollen  cloth 

;  of  the  water  for  some  time  bvrS^'.tn  f  been  kept  at  the  bottom 
doubt  attached  to  the  bodT  Unon  t7£„  f  !  ^u""^  "^'"^  ™s  »o 

e  Doaj .    Upon  these  facts  the  questions  submitted  to 
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the  author,  in  reference  to  a  woman  delivered  of  a  child  eighteen  months 
previously  and  suspected  of  murder,  were,  whether  it  was  possible  that  a 
human  body  could  remain  so  long  a  time  as  eighteen  months  in  water,  with- 
out being  totally  destroyed.  Furthei-,  whether  the  action  of  water  would 
not  increase  the  bulk  of  the  body,  so  as  to  make  a  new-born  child  appear 
some  weeks  old.  The  answers  to  these  questions  were : — 1.  That  a  dead 
human  body  submerged  is  not  necessarily  destroyed  in  eighteen  months ; 
and  in  reference  to  this  case,  it  appears  probable  from  the  description  that 
the  body  had  been  immersed  for  a  longer  period.  2.  That  in  the  early 
stao-es  of  gaseous  puti-efaction,  the  body  may  appear  larger  from  general 
distension;  but  this  stage  had  been  long  passed  in  reference  to  these 
remains.  Although  this  was  probably  a  case  of  infanticide,  there  were  no 
data  to  determine  whether  the  child  had  been  placed  in  the  water  living 
or  dead. 

Harris,  of  Redruth,  met  with  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  effects  of 
water  on  the  human  body  after  submersion  for  the  long  period  of  twenty- 
six  years.  In  1828,  a  healthy  muscular  man,  set.  24,  fell  into  the  shaft  of 
a  mine,  fifty  fathoms  deep,  of  which  thirty  fathoms  consisted  of  water. 
The  efforts  to  recover  the  body  were  unsuccessful.  The  shaft  was  closed 
over,  and  so  it  remained  until  April,  1854,  when  the  working  of  the  mine 
Avas  resumed.  The  skeleton  of  the  missing  miner,  with  portions  of  the 
clothes  which  he  wore,  was  discovered  in  one  of  the  levels,  in  which  there 
Avas  water.  The  remains,  as  well  as  the  clothes,  buttons,  and  boots  found 
on  the  skeleton,  were  identified  by  his  brother.  All  the  soft  parts,  with 
the  exception  of  a  small  piece  of  fatty  substance,  were  destroyed,  but  the 
bones  were  firm  and  well  preserved,  there  was  no  muscle,  tendon,  ligament, 
or  even  cartilage  about  any  of  them.  They  were  all  detached  from  the 
■ioints  and  were  of  a  dirty  brownish  or  almost  black  colour.  The  skull 
was  full  of  a  brown  soft  substance,  which  was  without  smell.  There  was 
nothing  in  the  water  calciilated  either  to  destroy  the  soft  parts  or  preserve 

the  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  precise  opinion  is  required  of  a  medical  witness 

respectincr  the  probable  period  at  which  death  has  taken  place  from  drown- 
ing: ^  question  has,  however,  arisen  respecting  the  time  required  for 
the  production  of  adipocere  in  the  drowned,  and  on  this  has  depended 
an  important  question  relative  to  the  presumption  of  survivorship,  ihe 
TDroperty  of  a  gentleman  who  had  committed  suicide  by  drowning,  was 
seized  under  a  commission,  and  an  action  was  brought  to  recover  it  at 
the  Warwick  Lent  Assizes,  1805,  on  the  ground  that  the  insolvent  was 
dead  at  the  time  the  commission  was  issued.    The  following  is  an  outlme 

of  ^^l^^^^^^-^^^^  ^^^^  ^.a,  a  state  of  insolvency,  left  his  home  on 
^Tov  3  •  and  on  Dec.  12  following,  i.e.  five  weeks  and  four  days  after 
his  departure,  his  body  was  found  floating  in  a  i-iver  near  the  place 
whexe  he  resided.  A  commission  of  bankruptcy  had  been  taken  ou 
Gainst  him  a  few  days  after  he  was  first  missed,  and  before  it  was  known 
S  he  had  destroyed  himself .  It  became  therefore  important  to  determine 
whether  he  had  drowned  himself  (for  there  was  no  doubt  of  his  having 
rommHted  suicide)  hefore  or  after  the  date  of  issuing  this  commission.  If 
?t  ™ld  be  shown  that  he  was  already  drowned  when  it  was  issued,  the 
comm  ssion  would  be  void  in  law,  and  his  property  could  be  sei  ed 
it     The  liti-ation  then  turned  upon  the  question,  whether  he  had 

undei  It  .  leaving  his  house,  or  at  some  sub- 

drowned  himself  on  the  day  ot  ^^^^      ^.^^  ^^^^  ^^^^ 

'T'^IpT  On  befni^taLnout,  the  face  was  covered  with  a  muddy  slime. 
trZfy\^s  \l^^^^^^^      a  Wednesday,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  was 
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held  on  the  following  Saturday.  On  the  day  before  the  inquest,  three 
medical  men  examined  the  body  with  a  view  to  ascertain  whether  any 
ciiange  had  taken  place  in  it,  which  could  justify  an  opinion  as  to  the 
time  during  which  it  had  been  lying  in  the  water.  The  muscles  of  the 
outtocks  were  found  to  be  converted  into  a  fatty  substance,  very  much 
resembling  suet  (adipocere).  The  face  was  completely  disfigured  by 
putrefaction.  The  hair  of  the  head  separated  from  the  scalp  by  a  slight 
pull.  The  other  parts  of  the  body  were  firm  and  white,  without  any 
putrefactive  appearance.  The  clothes  externally  seemed  unchanged  iu 
s^hle^^  'force  neckcloth  were  so  rotten  as  to  be  torn  by  the 

coui^  nnf  i'""^  It  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  body 

could  not  have  been  less  than  szx  loeeks  submerged.  Three  or  four  weeks 
would  not  have  siifficed  to  produce  the  appearances  met  with  thladi- 
pocerous  state  of  the  body  could  not  have  been  brought  about  in  Zm  than 

bo'dXk"  f^'  %^f'^  '^l'}"'  ^'^^  ^''^^'^  an^instance  in  which  a 
Hr^?   ur    T.?^  ^  spermaceti  appearance  within  a  shorter 

aI/i.  advanced  so  far  as  in  th  s  instance 

superseded  aosence,  and  the  bankruptcy  was  accordingly 

questior'^C'crse  iTe  ^         ^'^'^      ^  speculative 

plaintiffs.    The  S^of  T^^n^  '  f ^^^^       ^^^^^^  of  the 

Lve  been  conUded  f  r  tL'diSS'fhat':  f^'^^^'^^^"  ^^^^^ 
would  have  made  no  differeLe  ^th^  t=  u  ^Tl.^^^^  '''^^^  «^  less 
therefore  have  been  alive  wh^  fT!  i     i  ^""^         deceased  might 

:  f  the  iury  was«^^^^  declared.  The  verdict 

for  the  production  of  adipocere  in  Zw^l/^^^^^'^^  required 
observers  to  vary  fiw  th^Te  or  four  mnT  ?  '^^^^d  b/most 

a  body  to  any  extent,  witiin  LTeeks  and  t  ^  T'^'  recurrence  in 
as  an  exception  to  an  extensive  seHes  of  n^f  four  days,  must  be  regarded 
the  plaintiff  were  then  jast  SVirasst'-f 'if  ^1°'-  ^'^^^esses  for 

that  the  circumstantial  evidence  wouId^X^  f'  P^^^^^^e  period, 

i  instance.    The  facts  of  this  case  swlw  ^'  P^'eduction  in  this 

the  body  of  a  drowned  subiecrwithrn  J.  ^^^^^^^^  ^e  produced  in 

wished  to  make  it  appear  that  th-  ^^  defendants 
I  place  with  much  gr^eater  rap  di^^^  butThr^'  transformation  might  take 
I  view  probable,  while  there  were^iant  faot^  ^^^^er  this 

opimon.  One  instance  of  its  earlv  nrn,?  f *^^e  contrary 
«  Having  occasion  to  macerate  he  c^^iaCo?ff?f  '"^^''i  ^^^1^- 
i  was  placed  in  a  barrel  of  water  and  Wn^     /    ""^^''^  summer,  it 

I  weeks  afterwards  he  observed  the  head^L  r  ^  ^  '°?u ^^eut  six 
!  ;nelined  on  one  side.    The  portion  of  ft  tJ''^/^*'^?  '^^^ee,  and  rather 
level  of  the  water  was  tumSfd  and  *     ^^^^  ^.^^fh  floated  above  the 
-^OL.  I.  "^eiied,  and  on  cutting  into  it,  the  whole  sub- 
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stance  down  to  the  bone,  was  found  converted  into  adipocere :  but  tliat 
portion  of  the  head  and  face  which  was  immersed  in  water,  was  in  a 
putrescent  state. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  compare  the  facts  of  this  case  with  the  rules  laid 
down  by  Devei'gie,  for  determining  the  peinod  during  which  bodies  have 
remained  in  water.  The  deceased  was  an  adult,  and  the  drowning  took 
place  during  the  winter  season  : — it  is  therefore  a  favourable  case  for 
testing  the  value  of  these  rules.  Devergie  fixes  the  earliest  period  for  the 
production  of  adipocere  at  about  two  months  and  a  half :  he  then  speaks  of 
its  commencing  in  the  cheeks,  chin,  breast,  groin,  and  fore  pai't  of  the 
thighs.  Here,  however,  in  less  than  six  weeks,  the  adipocerous  change 
had  taken  place  completely  in  the  muscles  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  of  the  buttocks,  Devergie  states  that  the  hair  of  the  scalp  becomes 
loose  in  about  two  months  :  here  it  separated  witb  the  slightest  pull  in  six 
weeks.  The  data  furnished  by  this  medical  jurist,  would  therefore  tend  to 
assign  a  much  longer  period  of  submersion  than  six  weeks,  to  a  body  pre- 
senting the  characters  observed  in  this  case.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
remark  that  rules  of  this  kind  must  be  regarded  only  as  remote  approxi- 
niations  to  the  truth. 

When  a  dead  body  is  immersed  in  a  liquid  of  a  preservative  nature,  as 
in  tlie  water  of  a  peat-bog,  the  changes  which  take  place  are  of  a.  peculiar 
kind,  and  they  render  it  difficult  to  arrive  at  even  an  approximate  con- 
clusion respecting  the  period  of  death.  A  male  human  skeleton  was  found 
near  the  surface  of  a  peat-moss  or  bog.    All  the  bones  were  detached,  and 
Avere  of  deep  chocolate  colour.    The  right  femur  had  been  accidentally 
fractured  obliquely,  and  the  skin  and  muscles  were  closely  adherent  to  it. 
Thev  were  free  from  any  unpleasant  odour,  and  were  completely  tanned. 
The''bones  were  destitute  of  phosphate  of  calcium,  and  in  consequence  were 
as  flexible  as  cartilage.    It  was  calculated  by  a  comparative  measurement 
of  a  thicrb-bone,  that  tbe  stature  was  five  feet  seven  mcbes.     The  sex 
was  determined  as  usual  by  tlie  roughness  of  the  bones,  and  the  size  and 
shape  of  tbe  pelvis.    There  were  no  means  of  determining  the  cause  ot 
death     The  skull  had  not  been  fractured.    It  was  supposed  that  the 
person  had  been  shot  and  the  body  deposited  in  the  bog  ten  years  pre- 
viously, but  it  might  have  been  lying  there  fifty  years     The  removal  of 
the  phosphate  of  calcium  was  a  remarkable  fact;  it  probably  depended  on 
the  action  of  the  water.    Tannin  was,  no  doubt,  the  agent  by  which  the 
soft  parts  were  preserved. 
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IDFNTITY  OF  MUTILATED  REMAINS-CASES-EXHDMATION  OF  SKELETONS-HUMAN 
TnD  .NIMAL  BONES-DETEEMINATION  of  sex,  AGE,  AND  PEUSONAL  PECU- 
turi?™  DETERMINATION  OF  AGE  BY  THE  TEETH-QUESTIONS  OF  PERSONAL 

.      mENTITY-EVIDENCE  FROM  FRACTURES,  DISEASE,  AND  DEFORMITY. 

Ide^^ity  of  .nuaated  Bodies.- A  dead  body  P^^^tia\putre^^^^^^^^  may  be 
found  U^ted,  and  parts  of  ^^l^^^  ^^^^^ 
rreTnly  Ws  a^i^r—d;  for  it^is  byno  ™sy  to  sa^  v^^^^^^^^^^^ 

^eposil'the  parts  in 
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remote  places.   In  tliis  respect,  liowever,  they  are  generally  deceived  :  for 
satisfactory  medical  evidence  may  still  be  forthcoming.   In  the  case  of  the 
■vyoman  Brown,  murdered  by  Greenacre  in  1837,  the  head,  trunk,  and 
limbs  were  scattered  in  widely  distant  parts  of  London.  .  The  limbs  were 
not  found  until  six  weeks  after  the  trunk,  and  then  at  a  considerable 
distance;  and  under  very  different  circumstances.    In  the  examination  of 
the  trunk,  it  was  observed  that  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  had  been  sawn 
through,  leaving  only  about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  that  bone.   When  the 
head  was  found  it  was  observed  that  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  had  also 
been  sawn  through,  leaving  only  the  posterior  spinous  process.    On  com- 
paring the  head  with  the  trunk  they  fitted  exactly,  even  to  the  continua- 
tion of  a  superficial  cut  on  the  skin.    On  afterwards  comparing  the  trunk 
with  the  legs,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  cut  surfaces  exactly  corresponded. 
The  thigh-bones  remaining  attached  to  the  trunk,  had  been  sawn  through 
about  an  inch  below  the  trochanters,  to  about  one-half  of  their  thickness, 
and  then  broken  off.    When  the  limbs  were  discovered  sis  weeks  after- 
wards, the  portions  of  thigh-bones  found  exactly  corresponded  in  the 
marks  produced  by  the  saw  and  in  the  portions  broken.    Not  only  were 
the  parts  of  the  body  thus  proved  to  belong  to  one  and  the  same  woman 
but  the  mdividual  was  further  identified  by  the  peculiarity  of  the  absence 
of  a  uterus. 

In  a  case  of  infanticide,  which  was 'the  subject  of  a  trial- in  1839 
the  arm  of  a  child  was  found  concealed  in  a  dust-hole  of  the  house,  while 
at  about  the  same  period  a  body  without  an  arm,  and  the  head  of  a  child 
were  found  m  a  ditch  at  some  distance  from  the  house  where  the  accused 
person  was  living.  The  identity  was,  however,  distinctly  made  out  by 
tne  fact,  that  the  arm  and  scapula  attached  to  it  fitted  exactly  to  the 
trunic,  and  that  the  incisions  through  the  muscles  and  vessels  completelv 
corresponded.  ^ 

On  the  occasion  of  a  murder  perpetrated  at  Brighton  the  head  and 
subsequeiatly  the  body  of  a  female  were  found  in  different  and  distant 

identified  as  belonging  to  the  same  individual :  first, 
±rom  the  fact  that  there  were  four  cervical  vertebrce  attached  to  the  trunk 
and  three  to  the  head;  and  secondly,  from  the  divided  vessels  and 
cartilaginous  rings  of  the  trachea  exactly  corresponding.  The  impor 
tance  attached  to  this  kind  of  anatomical  evidence,  shows  that  when  a 
portion  of  a  dead  body  is  found,  the  whole  of  the  pirts  which  form  the 
descr?b"r  attentively  observed  and  accuTatel^ 

The  case  of  Dr.  Parhnan,  for  the  murder  of  whom  Professor-  Webster 
was  tned  and  convicted  at  Boston,  U.S.,  in  March,  1850  lesents  a  rl 

rntftfof'atS^^  in  eXbHThing%he 

ofsc iencf wilTl        .1^°^  ^^^^  refinements 


e 

rom 
e 


the  knee  to  the^r^l^ley-'^nd    "m^^^^  "'VI'  '-^">' 

initials,  of  the  prisoner/and  big  tch    ^  CiTsed  Z  ^'r'' 

containing,  imbedded  in  a  a.atil^'^f  laVaJif  r^™^  ^i^h  tCSftt 
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Fig.  1. 


entire  trunk  of  a  human  body,  with  the  left  thigh  from  the  hip  to  the 
knee.  When  the  parts  were  placed  in  apposition  with  the  portions 
previously  found,  they  corresponded,  so  that  they  were  obviously  parts  of 
the  same  body.  This  observation  also  applied  to  the  remains  of  bones 
(cranium  and  vertebrro)  found  in  the  slag  of  the  furnace.  There  was  no 
duplicate  portion.  All  the  fragments  fitted  so  as  to  form  part  of  the  same 
human  skeleton.  The  portions  thus  found  resembled  in  every  particular 
the  body  of  Parkman,  and  in  no  single  particular  were  they  dissimilar 
from  the  body  of  the  deceased.  There  were  missing  fi'om  these  remains, 
when  they  were  placed  in  apposition,  the  head,  the  arms  with  the  hands, 
both  feet,  and  the  right  leg  from  the  knee  to  the  ankle. 

The  parts  found  (which  are  light  in  the  engraving  fig.  1)  were 
examined  by  several  medical  men.  They  deposed  that  they  were  human 
remains,  parts  of  one  and  the  same  male  human  body ;  that  they  had  not 
tindero-one  dissection  for  anatomical  purposes,  and  had  not  been  sub- 
mitted to  any  process  of  preservation.  Further,  that  they  had  been  cut 
and  hacked  in  different  directions  without  any  reference  to  their  anatomical 
relations,  and  evidently  by  a  person  only  partially  acquainted  with  the 
structure  of  the  body.  The  chest  was  still  covered  with  the  muscles  and 
skin.  It  was  noticed,  that  under  the  left  nipple,  between  the  sixth  and 
seventh  ribs,  there  was  an  opening  which  penetrated  into  the  cavity. 
The  opening  was  slightly  ragged,  and  about  one  and  a  half  inches  m 

length.  „  J  1  •     I  i. 

It  seems  that  Parkman  was  sixty  years  of  age,  and  his  stature  was 

five  feet  eleven  inches.    The  portions  of  the 
body  thus  restored,  were  those  of  a  person  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age;  and  with 
respect  to  stature,  the  portions  found,  extending 
from  the  seventh  cervical  vertebra  to  the  outer 
ankle  (malleolus),  measured  57^  inches.  The 
distance  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  outer 
malleolus,  measured  in  another  subject  of  the 
same  age,  was  3  inches  ;  and  the  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  head  to  the  base  of  the  sixth 
cervical  vertebra  was  10  inches.    Adding  these 
measurements  to  the  missing  portions,  the  total 
length  of  the  body  found  would  be  5  feet  10* 
inches,  being  within  half  an  inch  of  the  stature 
of  Parkman.    There  were  marks  of  identity 
about  the  teeth  and  jaws  which  left  no  doubt 
that  the  remains  were  those  of  the  missmg 
man.    An  attempt  had  been  made  to  destroy 
the  skin  and  flesh  of  the  chest,  by  the  use  of 
a  strong  solution  of  potash,  but  this  had  failed. 
The  defence  of  the  prisoner  rested  upon  the 
fact  that  the  charge  was  based  entirely  on  cir- 
cumstantial  evidence,  that  the  identity  of  the 
remains  had  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out, 
and  that  no  cause  of  death  had  been  proved. 
The  jury,  however,  returned  a  verdict  of  guilty, 
and  the  prisoner  was  subsequently  executed 
of  Prof.  Webster,'  by  Dr.  Stone,  Boston,  U.b., 


Dr.  Parkman's  remains  restored. 
The  missing  parts  are  black. 

of  the  Trial 


(see  '  Eep. 

^^^A 'singular  case  involving  somewhat  similar  questions  occurred  in 
T  nndon  in  Oct   1857,  Avhen  the  remains  of  a  human  being  were  found  u 
^  L^on  one  of  the  buttresses  of  Waterloo  Bridge.    It  appeared  that 
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they  had  been  accidentally  deposited  there  the  night  previously — the 
intention  of  the  person  who  carried  them  being,  no  doubt,  to  lower  them 
into  the  river,  but  by  accident  they  lodged  on  one  of  the  buttresses  of  the 
bridge.  A  number  of  articles  of  clothing  were  in  the  bag  with  the  remains. 
These  I'emains  were  submitted  to  the  examination  of  the  Divisional 
Surgeon  of  Police  and  the  author. 

They  found  them  to  consist  of  parts  of  a  human  body,  and  obviously  of 
the  same  body;  as,  when  allowance  was  made  for  the  missing  portions,  they 
admitted  of  an  accurate  adjustment  to  each  other.  There  were  twenty- 
three  portions  of  the  body  discovered,  consisting  chiefly  of  bones  with  flesh 
adhering  to  them.  The  flesh  had  been  roughly  cut  from  the  bones, 
apparently  with  a  view  to  remove  as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  to  destroy 
the  identity  of  the  body.  The  parts  had  been  cut  and  sawn  into  small 
lengths,  probably  to  reduce  their  bulk  and  to  allow  them  to  be  packed 


Fig.  2. 


Fig. 


Waterloo  Bridge  remains  restored.   Front  and  back  view  of  the  Slcelotou.   Dotted  lines  sho.-lng  ^vhere  tlae 

Dones  ^verecutorsawn.   Missing  parts  black. 

had^bpp^.Tj"  space  The  trunk,  including  part  of  the  chest  and  spine, 
^ix  and  thf  1        v^^u  i       ^PP^^  been  cut  or  sawn  intJ 

in  ;  s?ron^v  flTri''^^!,^?^  nine  pieces.  The  hip  and  elbow-joints  were 
Hack  in  fh^  condition.    The  missing  portions  (which  are  marked 

nart  of  ^  ^^^^^  the  greater 

pait  of  the  spme,  namely  fourteen  out  of  twenty-four  vertebrae  C seven 
cervical  and  seven  upper  dorsan  ih^  \,ar.Ac  /  l  ^'^^'^^^^'S  l^seveu 
of  the  left  sidP  nf  the  hands,  the  feet,  and  some  portions 

paiS  which  were  mL       •    l^  "^'^^      ^^'^^'^^^  ^^^e  also  the 

frf+pl^     r  T  !  ^^^^      Parkman.    In  fact,  a  murderer 

suc^:^  fn  his  otJTc^^  -ost  effectua  ly 

of  the  V  sceia  of ^thp  I  '''r^l''^^^  l^^ad,  feet,  and  hands.  The  whole 
twpnftir   %  ^""^  abdomen  had  also  been  removed  The 

twenty-three  fragments  found  weighed  only  eighteen  pounds!  This  is 
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about  one-eighth  part  of  the  average  weight  of  the  adult  body.  The 
questions  which  required  solution  in  this  case  were  the  following  : — 1. 
The  sex,  age,  and  stature  of  the  deceased ;  2.  The  presence  of  any 
physiological  or  pathological  peculiarities  in  reference  to  personal  identity ; 
3.  The  presence  of  any  wounds  or  marks  of  violence,  with  reference  to 
the  probable  cause  of  death  ;  4.  The  general  condition  of  the  remains,  with 
a  view  to  determine  whether  they  were  jjarts  of  a  dissected  body,  and 
whether  they  had  undergone  any  chemical  process  for  the  purpose  of 
preservation  ;  5.  The  length  of  the  period  which  had  probably  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  the  deceased.    The  details  of  this  examination  will  be 
found  elsewhere  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  Oct.  31,  1857,  p.  445).    There  was  no 
difficulty  in  determining  the  sex  of  the  deceased,  as  a  portion  of  the 
sexual  organs,  which  had  been  mutilated  (not  dissected),  still  remained 
attached  to  the  pelvis.    The  long  bones  were  in  their  full  state  of 
development.    The  stature  was  determined  by  taking  the  length  of  the 
portions  found,  and  adding  a  certain  number  of  inches,  for  the  missing 
skall,  cervical  vertebree,  and  feet.    The  bones  had  been  sawn  through 
near  the  joints  with  a  fine  bone-saw,  such  as  is  used  by  bone-boilers.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs,  there  was  a 
stab  Avhich  had  penetrated  the  cavity,  and  which,  if  inflicted  on  a  living 
person,  would  have  been  in  a  direction  to  enter  the  heart.    The  edges  of 
this  wound  were  everted  and  wide  apart,  and  the  muscles  around  were 
infiltrated  with  blood.    It  had  those  characteristics  which  are  observed 
in  wounds  inflicted  on  a  living  body.    In  Parkman's  case  there  was  a 
similar  wound  penetrating  the  chest  on  the  left  side  between  the  sixth 
and  seventh  ribs.    No  portion  of  these  remains  had  the  appearance  of 
having  undergone  dissection  or  any  preparation  or  use  for  anatomical 
purposes.    There  was  no  injection  of  blood-vessels  ;  the  muscles,  vessels, 
and  nerves  had  been  cut  through,  or  rather  hacked  in  all  directions, 
without  any  reference  to  relative  position.    The  spinal  marrow  had  been 
violently  torn  out  of  the  vertebral  canal,  and  was  left  hanging  by  its 
sheath  to  the  vertebrae.    The  joints  had  been  sawn  through,  evidently 
with  great  trouble,  at  points  where  a  scalpel,  even  in  the  hands  of  a  young 
anatomist,  would  have  speedily  effected  the  separation  of  the  limbs. 
Further,  no  preservative  of  animal  matter  had  been  employed.  iJiere 
was  no  trace  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate,  nitre,  alum,  or  chloride  of  zinc, 
in  the  soft  parts.    Portions  of  the  muscular  fibre  were  brown  and  sodden  ; 
they  presented  the  appearance  of  having  been  boiled  in  water  and  soaked 
in  a  solution  of  common  salt,  which  was  separated  from  them  by  crystalli- 
zation.   Portions  of  the  skin,  as  well  as  the  bgaments  of  the  joints  had 
a  similar  appearance,  i.e.  of  having  been  submitted  to  the  action  of  boil- 
hio-  water.    From  the  condition  of  the  soft  parts  and  joints,  it  appeared 
probable  that  the  body  had  been  cut  up  and  exposed  to  a  boding  tempera- 
ture while  the  members  were  in  a  state  of  cadaveric  rigidity .  ihe 
e"  miners  considered  that  the  boiling  and  the  salting  6i  ^^l—^^^, 
been  resorted  to  in  order  to  prevent  any  offensive  ^^^^^^^^i^v  o 
putrefaction,  which  might  have  led  to  their  discovery.  T^^J^*™^^^^ 
thp  ria-ht  hin-ioint  and  the  deep-seated  portions  of  flesh  around  the  joint 
h'retaped'r^^^^^^      of  sail  and  water;  and  from  the  cond.^^^^^^^^^^ 
these  parts,  as  well  as  other  circumstances,  they  formed  a  conclusion 
respecting  the  probable  period  at  which  his  person  1^^^  died     The  con 
elusions  from  the  whole  of  the  investigation  were  «  ^^1  o  ^s 

1.  That  the  remains  were  those  of  a  person  of        ma  e  sex  ot  adui 
age,  and  of  at  least  5  feet  0  inches  m  stature ;  2.  That  the  P^^ t^^^'^ 

p?esented  no  physiological  or  P^f  ^^^^g'^^'^^V^^^;;^  i^"*^^^^^^ 

could  be  identified  as  belonging  to  any  particular  indniduai.  > 
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fact  observable  under  this  bead  was,  that  the  portions  of  skin  remaining 
were  thicklj  covered  with  dark  hairs,  and  that  the  deceased  was  probably 
a  dark,  hairy  man  ;  3.  That  the  remains  presented  no  appearance  of  disease 
or  of  violent  injury  inflicted  during  life,  with  the  exception  of  a  stab  in 
the  space  between  the  third  and  fourth  ribs  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
This  stab  was  in  a  situation  to  penetrate  the  heart  and  cause  death.  It 
had  the  characters  of  a  stab  inflicted  on  a  person,  either  living  or  only 
recently  dead ;  4.  That  these  remains  had  not  been  dissected  or  used  for 
the  purposes  of  anatomy.    All  those  parts  of  the  human  body  which  are 
useful  to  an  anatomist  had  been  roughly  severed  and  destroyed  by  a 
person  or  persons  quite  ignorant  of  their  anatomical  relations.    They  had 
been  probably  cut  and  sawn  before  the  rigidity  of  death  had  ceased,  i.e. 
within  from  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours  aft'er  death ;  and  in  this  state 
had  been  partially  boiled  and  subsequently  salted  (placed  in  brine).  The 
body  of  deceased  had  not  been  laid  out  or  attended  to  like  that  of  a  person 
dying  from  natural  causes,  whose  body  might  be  lawfully  used  for 
anatomical  purposes;  5.  That  the  person  of  whose  body  these  remains 
were  a  part,  may  have  been  dead  for  three  or  four  weeks  prior  to  the  date 
at  which  they  were  examined,  namely  on  Oct.  21,  1857. 

The  articles  of  dress  found  with  the  remains  in  the  bag  were  those  of 
a  man  and  a  foreigner.  They  were  much  torn,  and  some  presented  the  ap- 
pearance of  stabs  and  cuts,  while  all  were  more  or  less  stained  with  blood, 
some  of  the  stains  presenting  coagula.  A  stab  through  the  double-collar 
<)t  an  over-coat  must  have  been  inflicted  with  great  force,  as  it  was  found 
Aif^t^'^^  through  corresponding  parts  of  the  under-coat  and  waistcoat. 
All  these  articles  of  dress  had  stains  of  blood  on  the  inside,  and  chiefly  on 
the  left  side  of  the  body,  in  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  stab  on  the  left 
side  ot  the  chest.  The  cutting  and  tearing  of  the  dress  may  have  arisen 
trom  the  removal  of  the  clothes  while  the  body  was  in  a  state  of  rio-idity 
in  a  constrained  attitude.  The  state  of  the  clothes  Avas  consistent"  with 
tneir  having  been  worn  by  the  deceased  when  he  was  subjected  to  violence 
which  led  to  his  death. 

From  inquiries  made  by  the  police,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the 
remains  were  those  of  a  Swedish  sailor  from  a  vessel  then  in  the  river. 
It  IS  beheved  that  he  met  with  his  death  by  stabbing,  and  that  after  a 
short  concealment,  his  body,  cut  up  and  mangled  in  the  manner  described, 
w  as  disposed  of  by  throwing  it  into  the  river.  The  head  and  other  missing 
«f  th?w^'°.  ^  been  thus  got  rid  of;  and  it  was  only  by  the  accident 
%  ""'"-^  ^''^Se,  instead  of  falling  into  the 

aivei  that  these  remains  were  found.   As  the  deceased  was  most  probably 

tn^!T-V       ^'^T^  ^""^  °^  ^^^ose  P^'sonal  appearance 

murdr^TrfV  ^^^.-'t^^ere  was  no  clue  to  the  perpetrator^s  of  this 

Xch  fhpln^  It  resembles  some  murders'^of  recent  date,  iu 

Tvhich  the  bodies  have  been  discovered  either  entire  or  mutilated. 

a  br  ef"  notice  '  wt'  f  ^}^f^^}on,  there  is  one  point  which  requires 
pubHc  adoDt  theT^^^^  ^^'^  found,  a  section  of  the 

tMs  method  of  dii^  'T'  ^"^^^^^  ^^^^  ^'^'ovted  to 

tnis  naethod  of  disposing  of  parts  of  a  dissected  subject  Thus  in  the 
<^^se  oi  Greenacre,  there  was  a  disposition  to  refer  the  first  portion  of  he 

Th1tr:trn^L%f  IS  "^^^  to  a  wanton  lltZ^llVnl 

J-ne  erroneousness  ot  this  view  was  proved  only  by  the  subseouent  di^ 

trrrLtrX^r'^"  parts  of  Jhe  dead  b'od^  and  the  derctno'^ 
reLTns  wTre  *°        ^^^^  «^  Parkman,  the  mutilated 

ih^SJZ  Z  f  described  as  anatomical  preparations.   Such  an  hypo- 

to  the  couise  of  justice.    It  points  out  to  the  assassin  an  easy  method  of 
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fleceivino-  the  public  ;  and  it  shows  that  if  he  only  mutilates  a  corpse  by 
removing  and  destroying-  the  head,  hands,  and  feet,  leaving  the  remainder 
of  the  body  to  be  discovered  accidentally,  he  has  a  far  better  chance  of 
escaping  detection  and  punishment  than  by  attempting  to  conceal  the 
entire  murdered  body.   The  Waterloo  Bridge  case  formed  no  exception  to 
the  protection  thus  unintentionally  extended  by  public  opinion  to  a  foul 
act  of  murder.    Any  one  acquainted  with  anatomy  and  the  dissection  of 
bodies  would  at  once  perceive  from  the  description  that  no  portion  of  this 
body  could  have  been  used  for  such  a  purpose.    Medical  students  do  not, 
as  part  of  their  anatomical  pursuits,  hack  and  mangle  a  dead  body  so  as  to 
destroy  muscles,  vessels,  nerves,  and  spinal  marrow  ;  they  have  no  occasion 
to  make  away  with  those  parts  by  which  a  body  may  be  identified,  or  to 
boil  and  salt  the  remainder ;  they  do  not  receive  corpses  for  dissection 
with  their  clothes,  nor  is  there  any  conceivable  reason  why,  if  they  did, 
they  should  produce  cuts  and  stabs  and  stains  of  blood  on  the  inside  of  the 
clothes  with  such  accuracy  as  to  correspond  to  the  effects  of  wounds 
inflicted  on  a  living  man.   It  was  suggested  that  no  murderer  would  have 
secreted  the  clothes  with  the  remains.    It  is  diflBcult  to  speculate  on 
the  proper  course  which  should  be  pursued  by  men  who  are  fresh  from 
the  perpetration  of  an  atrocious  crime,  and  who  are  anxious  to  conceal 
it,  but  this  may  be  fairly  said, — the  bag  of  clothes  with  the  remains 
was  lowered  over  the  bridge  with  a  view  that  it  should  fall  into  the 
water  and  be  carried  away  by  the  tide :  it  was  owing  to  mere  accident 
that  it  was  found  in  the  situation  described.     The  head  and  other 
parts  had  no  doubt  been  already  successfully  disposed  of  by  a  similar 
proceeding. 

In  1875,  the  remains  of  a  woman,  Harriet  Lane,  were  conveyed  into 
the  Borough,  she  having  been  murdered  by  her  paramour,  Henry  Wain- 
wright,  in  Whitechapel.  On  Sept.  7,  1874,  the  deceased  woman  went  in 
a  cab  to  premises  in  Whitechapel  Koad,  and  was  never  again  seen  alive. 
In  Sept.,  1875,  a  year  later,  the  premises  were  likely  to  pass  from  Wain- 
wright  into  the  hands  of  others ;  and  he  resolved  to  remove  the  body  of 
the  woman,  whom  he  had  murdered  and  buried,  to  another  hiding-place 
in  South wark.  A  few  days  before,  the  prisoner  employed  his  brother  to 
purchase  for  him  a  spade  and  a  small  chopper  or  axe.  These  articles 
were  found  on  the  premises  after  the  removal  of  the  body.  The  chopper 
had  on  it  putrescent  animal  matter,  and  the  spade  clay  mixed  with  lime. 
On  the  same  day,  Wainwright  purchased  three  yards  of  American  cloth, 
and  a  quantity  of  cord.  On  Sept.  11,  1875,  a  man,  employed  by  Wain- 
wright, was  arrested  in  the  Borough,  having  in  his  possession  two 
packages,  wrapped  in  similar  American  cloth  and  secured  with  similar 
cord,  containing  human  remains.  On  opening  these,  Larkin  found  one 
parcel  to  contain  the  trunk,  and  the  other  bundle  the  remaining  portions, 
which  collectively  were  the  remains  of  a  human  female,  about  five  feet 
high,  and  about  twenty-five  years  old,  and  those  of  a  thin  person.  The 
body,  which  was  supposed  to  have  been  dead  about  a  year,  had  been  very 
recently  and  most  unscientifically  dissected.  It  was  in  a  stinking  and 
decomposed  state  ;  some  parts  were  more  or  less  mummified,  whilst  other 
parts  were  in  a  condition  tending  to  adipocere.  The  body  was,  roughly 
speaking,  divided  into  ten  parts,  as  follows  :— two  arms  ;  two  hands  ;  the 
legs  and  feet  connected,  the  left  leg  including  part  of  the  patella ;  the 
thighs  including  portions  of  the  pelvis  (the  right  thigh  included  the 
patella,  the  left  thigh  included  part  of  the  patella)  ;  the  trunk,  except 
the  front  of  the  pelvis  ;  the  head  and  neck.  Though  the  woman  had  been 
dead  a  year,  and  buried  in  a  grave  on  the  premises,  certam  parts  had 
been  well  preserved,  owing  to  the  use  of  chlorinated  lime,  employed 
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with  the  mistaken  view  of  destroying  the  body,  whereas  it  had  acted  as 
a  preservative. 

The  cause  of  death  was  obvious.    There  were  two  bullets  in  her  brain, 
and  a  third  was  found  in  a  hair-pad  at  the  back  of  the  head.    There  was 
a  cut  extending  from  the  centre  of  the  throat  to  the  angle  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  had  severed  all  the  tissues,  and  which  must  have  been  inflicted 
with  considerable  force.    There  could  not  be  a  doubt  that  the  woman  had 
been  deprived  of  life  bj  pistol-shots.   There  was  reason  also  to  think  that 
the  first  shot  was  just  behind  the  right  ear,  and  the  bullet  was  found  to 
have  caused  an  extravasation  of  blood  three  inches  in  circumference. 
Another  bullet  was  found  in  the  brain  ;  there  was  a  cut  in  the  throat,  the 
other  bullet  having  probably  been  fired  when  life  was  ebbing  ;  and  another 
had  flattened  against  a  mass  of  hair-pins,  which  had  no  doubt  prevented 
it  going  into  the  head.   Probably  the  murderer  came  up  from  behind,  and 
fired  the  first  shot  from  the  back  of  the  head  ;  and  that,  finding  the  first 
shot  ineffectual,  he  had  brought  tlie  pistol  round  and  fired  it  just  behind 
the  riffht  ear ;  and  then,  not  certain  that  it  would  answer  the  purpose  of 
destroying  life,  the  third  shot  was  fired.   The  cut  in  the  throat  was  of  old 
date,  and  must  have  been  inflicted  either  immediately  before  or  imme- 
diately after  death.    As  the  principal  arteries  of  the  neck  were  divided,  it 
Avould  have  been  sufficient  of  itself  to  cause  death.    Probably  this  wound 
was  inflicted  after  the  pistol-shots  had  been  fired. 

In  this  case  the  identification  of  the  remains  was  based  partly  on 
medical  facts,  and  partly  on  the  discovery  of  certain  articles  of  dress  in 
the  grave  from  which  the  body  had  been  removed.    The  features  were 
not  recognizable.    The  body  had  been  cut  into  ten  pieces  and  much 
mangled.    It  was  decomposed  ;  but,  as  a  quantitv  of  chlorinated  lime 
Had  been  used  m  the  burial  of  it,  putrefaction  had  been  in  some  degree 
retarded.    The  relatives  could  only  speak  generally  to  the  slender  form 
and  stature  of  the  body,  and  the  smallness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  as  points 
m  which  it  resembled  that  of  Harriet  Lane.    The  light  auburn  colour  of 
the  hair,  the  absence  of  a  tooth  in  the  upper  jaw  on  the  right  side,  and 
the  presence  of  a  scar  or  cicatrix  from  a  burn  received  many  years  before 
and  still  remaining  on  the  right  leg  below  the  knee,  were  also  circumi 
stances  which  strengthened  their  opinion.    Some  buttons  and  other 

i!  °i f  ^"""^^  ^'^c^  as  which  were  actually 

worn  by  the  deceased  on  the  evening  of  her  death,  were  identified  by  her 

was  twp;tv  f         f  r'^l  age  of  the  deceased 

was  twenty-four.    Judging  by  the  wisdom  teeth,  th?ee  of  which  had 
appeared,  this  coin-esponded  with  the  age  assigned  to  the  body.    2.  Stature 
L Tefandt'  1  -eans  directly  p?oved,  that  the^deceased  wis 

tnlfW  The  remains,  when  put 

the  m^dinnl  I  f  '''''^  difference,  which  was  accounted  fo?  by  one  of 
subsrnce  Lnot^'h''^^'  f  ^^^^  °^        shrinking  of  the  intervertebral 

fhade  of  coTourihat  ^  T^^J  ^"^'^^  ''''^        °f  ^  «i«^ila^' 

this  Cat^'d^,!^^^^^^  on  a  resemblance  of 

or  cicatrix  from  a  hnm  ;Tl.^  ipentity.  4.  ihe  scar.  There  was  a  scar 
the  adipo^ereTnLZ^  "^^1  ^1^'^^°^^        knee.    On  removing^ 

ficLl  Xks  it  was  fm^nr    '  ^^^^^^  concealed  such  super" 

marks,  it  was  found  in  a  part  indicated  by  the  father  of  the  deceased 
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woman.    The  scar  was  distinctly  puckered,  and  presented  all  the  usual 
marks  of  a  scar  produced  by  a  burn  from  a  red-hot  poker.    5.  The  state  of 
ihe  uterus.    The  missing  woman  had  had  two  children  by  Wainwright, 
tlie  last  having-  been  born  about  nine  inonths  previous  to  her  disappear- 
ance.   From  their  examination  of  the  womb,  the  medical  witnesses  for 
tlie  Crown,  Bond  and  Larkin,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  woman 
whose  remains  were  discovered  had  borne  a  child.    On  the  other  hand, 
Meadows,  who  appeared  as  an  obstetric  witness  for  the  defence,  stated 
that,  in  his  opinion,  the  woman  of  those  remains  had  never  borne  a  child ; 
an  opinion  which  he  qualified  by  stating  that  ho  believed  it  to  be  im- 
possible to  decide  this  question  in  any  case  with  absolute  certaint}'.  If 
this  witness  had  been  able  to  testify  positively  that  the  indications  of 
child-birth  wei-e  certain,  and  could  never  be  mistaken  for  an  unimpregnated 
state  of  the  uterus,  his  evidence  would  have  gone  far  to  show  that  this 
could  not  have  been  the  body  of  Haxnnet  Lane.    The  womb  was  described 
by  Bond  as  much  decomjjosed ;  the  cavity  large,  but  the  walls  thin;  the 
OS  transverse  and  broad,  and  the  neck  projecting  very  little  into  the 
vagina.    Larkin  said  that  the  general  appearance  of  the  uterus  was  most 
inconsistent  with  virginity,  Avhich  fact,  also,  was  to  a  great  extent  borne 
out  by  the  appearance  of  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen. 
This  showed  here  and  there  amidst  the  decomposition  one  or  two  white 
lines  in  the  hypogastric  region,  and  other  marks  of  a  darker  colour, 
near  to  and  in  the  inguinal  region,  apparently  the  remains  of  the 
violet  lines  which,  together  with  the  alDOve-mentioned  Unece  albicantes,  are 
peculiarly  characteristic,  when  taken  in  conjunctioli  with  other  evidence, 
of  delivery  having  taken  place  at  some  more  or  less  remote  period ;  and 
what  seemed  to  bear  out  this  idea  more  strongly  was  the  fact,  that  the 
decomposition  had  progressed  more  rapidly  with  the  little  raised  portions 
of  integument  between  the  cicatrix-like  lines  than  at  any  other  part  of 
the  whole  trunk,  or  upper  part  of  the  thighs,  where  the  surface  of  the 
skin  was  even.    The  dimensions  of  the  womb  were  in  every  way  enlarged^; 
its  measurements  were— extreme  length  3  inches;  width  at  fundus  2\ 
inches,  cervix,  upper  part  If  inches,  lower  part  1^  inches ;  thickness 
f  inch ;  length  of  cavity  2^  inches,  breadth  between  Fallopian  tubes  1^ 
inches,'  centre  1  inch,  lower  orifice  i  inch,  thickness  of  cervix  f  inch, 
width  f  inch.    Its  weight  was  12  drachms.    It  was  so  flaccid  that  the 
most  trivial  manipulation  sufficed  to  alter  its  shape. 

In  1879,  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  Thomas,  who  was  murdered  at  Richmond 
by  Kate  Webster,  the  identification  of  the  body  was  made  by  Bond,  spite 
of  its  dissection,  the  boiling  of  portions  of  it  in  a  copper,  and  the  entire 
absence  of  the  head,  which  was  never  discovered. 

The  identity  of  the  bodies  of  soldiers  and  sailors  has  been  sometimes 
established  by  the  existence  of  marks  on  the  skin,  such  as  anchors,  stars, 
initials,  &c.,  indelibly  impressed  in  the  structure  by  colouring  matter. 
The  presence  of  mothers'  marks  (na^vi),  or  of  scars  from  wounds  or  mp^-ies 
received  many  years  previously,  and  situated  in  particular  parts  ot  the 
body,  have  also  proved  the  means  of  identification.  ^  Cicatrices  from 
bleeding,  cupping,  or  from  vaccination,  should  be  noticed  at  these  ex- 
aminations; also  whether  there  are  any  scars  or  depressions  m  the  skin 

indicative  of  small-pox.  r    i  j  t^„,^A 

It  is  not  often  that  a  question  arises  whether  a  portion  of  a  body  touiicL 
is  that  of  a  human  being  or  of  an  animal.  In  1838  that  ^-hich  was  at 
first  supposed  to  be  a  human  hand  was  found  in  a  dust-bin  in  tlie  t.ity. 
It  was  alleged  that  a  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  an 
place  at  the  Mansion  House  in  reference  to  the  supposed  atrocious  ci  nie^ 
Some  doubts  were  raised  whether  the  relic  produced  was  really  the  hana 
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o£  a  buman  being.  In  oi-der  to  have  these  doubts  removed,  it  was  sent 
to  Solly  and  other  medical  men  for  inspection,  when  it  jDroved  to  be  the 
fin  or  paddle  of  a  turtle. 

ExJmvzation  of  Skeletons. — It  occasionally  happens  that  medical  in- 
vestigations are  required  to  be  made  so  long  after  interment,  that  all  the 
•soft  parts  of  the  body  ai'e  destroyed,  and  nothing  but  the  entire  skeleton 
or  a  few  bones  may  be  discovered.    In  either  case  numerous  important 
questions  may  arise  affecting  identity  as  well  as  the  mode  of  death. 
Indications  of  murder  or  violent  death  may  be  obtained  long  after  the 
entire  destruction  of  the  soft  parts.    Briand  relates  the  case  of  a  woman, 
whose  body  was  disinterred  after  eleven  years'  burial.    It  was  believed 
and  alleged  that  she  had  been  murdered,  and  her  body  afterwards  buried 
by  her  murderers.    This  was  found  completely  reduced  to  a  skeleton,  but 
nevertheless  the  third,  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  cervical  vertebrw  wei-e  still 
held  together  by  a  dark-coloured  mass  derived  from  the  decomposition  of 
the  fleshy  parts  of  the  neck  ;  and  this  mass  was  still  surrounded  by  several 
folds  of  a  cord,  which  had  been  employed  as  the  means  of  strangulation. 
Proof  was  thereby  obtained  of  the  mode  in  which  the  murder  had  been 
perpetrated.    It  was  also  possible  to  determine  the  length  and  colour  of 
the  hair,  the  state  of  the  teeth,  and  the  form  and  length  of  the  bones. 
A  ring  was  found  on  the  bones  of  one  finger,  which  left  no  doubt  what- 
ever of  the  identity  of  the  deceased. 

In  1829,  a  man  named  Gueri7i  was  condemned  at  the  assizes  at  Ver- 
sailles for  the  murder  of  his  brother.  The  murder  had  been  perpetrated 
on  Aug.  21,  1825,  and  the  body  had  been  buried  in  the  corner  of  a  damp 
cellar.  The  exhumation  of  the  remains  took  place  three  years  after 
interment,  and  it  was  ascertained  by  inspection  that  the  deceased  had 
been  destroyed  by  blows  on  the  cranium  with  a  bruising  instrument  of 
large  surface,  and  the  identity  of  the  deceased  was  clearly  made  out  by 
the  disposition  of  the  teeth,  the  malformation  of  the  vertebral  column 
and  the  curved  form  of  the  bones  of  the  legs. 

The  case  of  Eugene  Aram  also  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  necessity 
tor  closely  examining  skeletons  when  it  is  suspected  that  the  individuals 
have  died  from  murderous  violence.    This  man  conspired  with  another 

^  Feb   rvr^^r^^'^'u'^  ^'^"^'^V.         ^^^^^^^^^  suddenly  disappeared 
*n  ieb.,  1745,  and  his  absence  could  not  be  accounted  for.    In  1758  ie 

tl^Z.^^''  r-^""^  disappearance,  some  bones  were  accidentally 

discovered  m  a  cave  near  the  town  where  he  lived.  Aram's  accompHce 
was  an-ested  on  suspicion  ;  and,  losing  his  presence  of  mind  4en  chaS 

s^ot  whi:  theTo'^  'T^f  but  menWdfhe 

and  the  trace.  oT!'  f  'T'  ^Z"^^"    ^  '^'^^'^'^  '''^^  ^^'^^^  ^^und, 

ancL  the  ti aces  of  a  fracture  and  indentation  of  a  temporal  bone  were 

?v:rclSwhe  ^"'^  "T"^^  murder^  was  commuted 

Thl  confession     Ar.^    T^^''''  "^'^''^^  '^'^'''^^  corroborated 

tms  contession     Aram,  who  was  a  man  of  some  ability  are-ued  in  his 

t^ZVjet:  tZ^  to  identify  a  skeleton  afCTela^^e 

inwS^rTv  d  no^nl^'Xt"^m  '^^^^  f  ^  ^^^^7.^ 

it  was  found  which      A  l         i,^    •       ^""''^  *be  cave  where 

of  sepulture  iiln  L^^^^^^  -f  ^  ^^kely  place 

have  been  producedTi^  mL  'fS     Y        ^'^}^^^^  to  the  skull  might 

the  gravesS  coffin  of  tLdef^^^^^^^^       T?'."  "'^'''^ 

the  ''conclusions  as  to  the  sex  o7thrS  1  f      ^'fl? .Positively  denied 

entirelv  set -isidfi  W  fi.!  ?  skeleton;  but  this  objection  was 

this  d  Ce  the  faL  wpr'^f  °*  '^'^  ^^Senuitj  of 

and  executed  """"^  was'convicted 
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Aram's  defence  throws  some  light  upon  the  questions  of  doubt  which 
are  apt  to  arise  when  evidence  is  given  from  the  examination  of  exhumed 
bones.  Thus,  for  example,  we  find  three  points  strongly  urged,  involving 
the  consideration  of  the  time  required  for  the  destruction  of  the  skeleton, 
and  therefore  of  its  identity  :  of  the  form,  situation,  and  appearance  of  a 
fracture  of  a  bone,  so  as  to  enable  a  medical  witness  to  determine  whether 
it  be  of  recent  or  of  old  standing,  and  whether  it  was  likely  to  have  been 
caused  by  accident  previously  to  or  during  the  exhumation,  or  had  arisen 
from  the  direct  application  of  violence  to  the  skull  during  life.  Lastly, 
a  clear  determination  of  the  sex  may  be  required  from  an  examination  of 
the  bones.  This,  of  course,  is  material  to  identity,  and  therefore  one 
of  the  first  circumstances  to  which  a  medical  witness  should  direct  his 
attention. 

Perfect  has  reported  a  case  which  shows  the  importance  of  attending  to 
sex  in  exhumed  skeletons.    Two  brothers  lived  together  on  a  farm.  The 
younger  of  the  two  was  dissolute  and  irregular  in  his  habits,  so  that  they 
lived  unhappily.    One  winter's  night,  when  the  ground  was  covered  with 
snow,  the  younger  brother  absconded  from  the  house  by  letting  himself 
down  from  his  chamber  window  ;  and  when  he  was  missing  the  ensuing 
morning,  his  footsteps  were  clearly  traced  in  the  snow  to  a  considerable 
distance,  but  there  were  no  footsteps  of  any  other  person.  Nothing  was  ever 
afterwards  heard  of  the  missing  brother.    The  elder  brother  left  the  farm, 
and  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  a  strangei-.    During  the  progress  of  some 
alterations  in  the  grounds  surrounding  the  house,  a  skeleton  was  dug  up. 
It  was  immediately  conjectured  that  the  one  brother  had  murdered  the 
other ;  an  investigation  was  called  for,  and  an  inquest  was  held.  Perfect, 
who  was  not  summoned  as  a  witness,  requested  permission  to  examine  the 
bones.    Having  disposed  them  in  their  natural  order,  he  found  that  they 
represented  a  person  of  short  stature ;  and  from  the  obliteration  of  the 
sutures  of  the  skull,  and  the  worn  state  of  the  crowns  of  the  teeth,  he 
inferred  that  they  must  have  belonged  to  an  aged  person.    On  examining 
the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  it  was  perceptible  that  they  had  belonged  to  a 
female.    When  this  fact  was  communicated  to  the  jury,  the  two  medical 
men,  who  had  given  their  opinions  from  a  hasty  examination,  were  sent 
for,  and  one  of  them  immediately  corroborated  the  statement  that  the 
skeleton  had  belonged  to  a  female.    The  proceedings  were  of  course  at  an 
end,  and  a  heavy  suspicion,  amounting  to  a  charge  of  fratricide,  Avas  thus 
i^emoved  from  an  innocent  man.    On  further  inquiry,  it  was  ascertained 
that  the  bones  had  been  removed  from  an  old  gravel-pit,  where  gipsies 
had  been  accustomed  to  assemble  and  occasionally  bury  their  dead. 

From  the  examination  of  many  reported  cases  in  which  medical 
evidence  has  been  required  on  these  occasions,  it  appears  that  the  cir- 
cumstances to  which  inquiries  have  been  especially  directed  are  the 

following: —  . 

1.  Whether  the  bones  are  those  of  a  human  being,  or  of  some  animal. 
2.  If  of  a  human  being,  whether  of  a  male  or  a  female.  Having  thus 
far  established  their  identity  as  part  of  a  human  skeleton,  some  subordi- 
nate questions  may  arise  respecting  them.  3.  The  length  of  the  penod 
during  which  they  have  probably  remained  in  the  ground.  4.  ihe 
probable  age  of  the  individual  to  whom  they  belonged.  If  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  be  found,  we  shall  derive  much  assistance  m  solving  this  ques- 
tion by  an  examination  of  the  teeth.  5.  The  probable  stature  of  the 
individual  when  living.  6.  The  race  to  which  he  belonged  :  for  from  the 
mixed  nature  of  our  population,  even  this  may  become  a  material  question 
in  relation  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  an  accused  person.  We  are  tJien 
bound  to  examine  the  bones  for  certain  special  characters,  the  observation 
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of  which  may  be  necessaiy  to  throw  a  light  upon  the  general  evidence  • 
while  inattention  to  them,  or  a  misinterpretation  of  them  at  the  time  of 
examination,  may  lead  to  the  defeat  of  justice,  and  to  the  censure  of  the 
medical  witness.  7,  It  should  be  determined  whether  solitary  bones  belong 
to  the  right  or  left  side  of  the  body,  and  whether  they  form  parts  of  one,  or 
of  more  than  one  skeleton.  8.  Whether  they  have  sustained  any  mechanical 
injury  during  life,  i.e.  whether  at  any  antecedent  period  they  have  or  have 
not  been  fractured  ;  and  if  a  fracture  has  existed,  whether  this  has  occurred 
during  life  or  by  accident  during  the  exhumation  :  if  during  life,  whether 
it  be  recent  or  of  old  standing.  9.  The  presence  or  absence  of  personal 
deformities,  the  presence  or  absence  of  supernumerary  fingers  or  toes,  of 
a  curvature  of  the  spine,  of  a  curvature  of  the  bones  from  mollities  ossium 
or  of  anchylosis  (union)  of  one  or  more  joints.  10.  Murderers  sometimes 
attempt  to  make  away  with  their  victims  by  burning  the  bodies  •  it  should 
therefore  be  determined  whether  the  bones  have  or  have  not  undergone 
calcination.  This  especially  applies  to  cases  of  infanticide.  Sometimes 
but  a  very  small  portion  of  the  foetal  skeleton  can  be  procured  for  the 
formation  of  a  medical  opinion. 

Other  points  of  circumstantial  evidence  also  demand  attention— the 
position  of  the  bones  when  discovered  in  the  ground,  whether  lyin?  at  full 
length  or  grouped  together  confusedly.  In  bodies  which  have  undergone 
Christian  burial  the  skeleton  is  found  lying  at  full  length,  usually  with  the 
head  to  the  west  and  the  feet  to  the  east,  and  one  skeleton  may  be  found 
below  another  By  an  attention  to  these  points,  the  locality  has  been  at 
once  identified  as  the  site  of  a  burial-ground,  where  bones  have  been  dis- 
covered during  excavations  for  the  foundation  of  new  buildings  This 
inference  IS  confirmed  when  the  bones  of  persons  of  all  ages  and  both  sexes 
are  found  m  or  near  the  same  spot.  In  1866,  a  rem°arkable  discovery 
was  made  at  Milcote,  near  Stratford-on-Avon.  Within  two  feet  from 
the  surface  of  the  soil  upwards  of  two  hundred  human  skeletons  weTe 

Z^f'  T^'Z  lu''^  '^'^^^  ''^^  '^P^^  t^^i-  backs,  with  tTei? 

feet  to  the  east  and  their  heads  to  the  west,  and  all  were  well  preserved 
There  were  young  and  old,  and  skeletons  of  both  sexes,  the  bones  m^entW 
no  marks  o   injury  from  weapons.     This  was  no  doubt  the  s  te  of  aS 
ancient  but  long-forgotten  burial-ground.    In  pre-historic  times  the  bodv 

~he^knee':  '  Thu^  t  thl^  '  '''''^^  ^^"^^       arms  clasS 

d^uouz  xne  Knees,    inus,  in  these  ancient  graves  the  skplp+nn  r,oc.  i,^^ 

discovered  with  the  thigh-bones  folded  on  tf e  chest  \t  is  tt  .nu  uafS 
find  human  mixed  with  animal  bones.  The  author  procured  from  rdeen 
grave  m  an  old  cemetery  the  bones  of  a  horse  mixed  wi^the  WsTf  a  male 
human  skeleton.  Occasionally,  in  ancient  times,  this  animal  wL  killed  and 
buried  with  his  deceased  owner  -  anrl  t^v^KoT^iJ  j-i,    j-  -7        ^mea  ana 

bones  in  old  burial-grounds  has  gi^en  rise  t  tfe  "V^^^^ 
cemetery  in  the  viciSity  of  London  t^p  h!        /I   I  °^ 
■p^^  A     1      XI  ^'^^  bodies  of  the  horse  were frpnnPTi+lTT 

found,  when  the  excavations  were  carWprl  r^r,      o        i.  j  irequently 

of  the  ox  have  also  been  meTwith  a  great  depth.   The  bones 

The  author  had  sent  to  h^^^e  u^^^^^^^^  bones, 
which  was  dug  out  of  a  deen  aravp  ff  ?  ^  .  u  *bi§^b-bone  of  an  ox, 
warded  to  him  as  an  uLsuaHv  dpvpln  V.Tt^i,^^''''^ ^^^^  =  fo^' 

Identity  is  sometimes'Sin^^^^^^^  ^  ^^^^^  b--^' 

of  the  teeth,  by  their  form  no^nL  t  ^       presence  or  absence 

that  may  be  deiient :  an^'in W  wWl^^P^'^"^^"'^  ^^^^er 
before  death.   The  examlnatLn  of  th.'  wt  7.  ""^"^T^  °^  ^^^^ 

determination  of  the  age  of  a  ske  Lton  Thp  d  "  ^^fiderably  in  thi 
of  clothing,  known  to  have  bpWp^  f  The  discovery  of  certain  articles 

with  the  bones  of  a  keleton  wiH  s^nlr  ^  "^"""'''^  association 

f^Kcieton,  will  sometimes  remove  any  doubts  that  may 
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arise  on  tlic  subject  of  identity  (see  case  of  Lane,  p.  13G).  Metal  buttons, 
brooclies,  or  rings,  arc  imperishable,  and  should  be  sought  for  by  sifting  or 
washing  the  earth.  In  Beg.  v.  Flatts  (Derby  Lent  Ass.,  1847),  the  prisoner 
was  cliarged  with  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Collis.  The  deceased  had 
not  been  seen  alive  since  Dec.  7,  1845.  On  Aug.  28,  184G,  some  men,  in 
cleaning  out  a  cesspool  in  the  neighbourhood,  found  some  human  bones 
with  certain  articles  of  dress,  which  were  supposed  to  be  those  of  the 
missing  man."  Besides  the  ribs,  there  were  two  thigh-bones,  and  two  leg- 
bones.  The  flesh  readily  came  oil'  the  bones  and  fell  into  the  soil.  "With 
these  remains,  there  was  the  ordinary  dress  of  a  man — namely,  coat,  hat, 
trousers,  neckerchief,  and  two  garters,  one  red  and  one  white.  These 
were  still  around  the  bones  of  the  legs.  Walker  stated  that  he  had 
examined  the  bones,  and  found  them  to  be  those  of  a  male  human  being, 
from  twenty-three  to  thirty  years  of  age.  All  the  bones  were  complete, 
excepting  a  few  belonging  to  the  neck,  and  three  ribs.  There  was  a  deep 
fracture  of  the  skull  in  the  region  of  the  forehead  five  inches  in  extent ; 
another  fracture  over  the  left  eyebrow ;  and  a  third  across  the  base  of  the 
skull.  These  fractures,  in  his  opinion,  were  inflicted  on  the  body  while 
living.  The  other  bones,  which  appeared  to  have  been  separated  by  the 
yielding  of  the  ligaments  as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  presented  no  marks 
of  violence.  The  injuries  to  the  skull  were  produced  by  some  cutting  or 
sharp-edged  instrument,  and  were  suflScient  to  cause  death,  which  might 
have  taken  place  either  immediately  or  after  some  time.  The  clothes 
were  identified  as  those  worn  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  his  disap- 
pearance, and  the  white  and  red  garters  found  round  the  leg-bones 
were  identified  by  a  woman  who  made  them,  and  gave  them  to  the 
deceased. 

The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  of  murder  by  a  chain  of  circum- 
stances. On  Dec.  7,  he  was  seen  with  a  hammer  in  his  hand  quarrelling- 
with  the  deceased.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  seen  with  two  men  pushing- 
the  deceased,  who  appeared  to  be  in  a  stupefied  state,  into  his  shop._  On 
the  night  following  he  was  seen  in  company  with  two  men  carrying  a 
heavy  substance  in  a  sack,  in  the  direction  of  the  cesspool  in  which  the 
skeleton  was  afterwards  found.  The  prisoner  had  made  false  statements 
respecting  the  transactions  between  himself  and  deceased,  and  the  w-atch 
and  boots  of  the  deceased  were  traced  to  his  possession.  The  deceased 
had  been  seen  with  the  watch  up  to  within  half  an  hour  of  his  disappear- 
ance. For  the  defence  it  was  contended  that  there  was  not  sufficient  proof 
in  law  that  the  remains  found  were  really  those  of  the  missing  man.  The 
finding  of  some  portions  of  the  clothes  of  the  man  in  the  cesspool  was  not 
sufficient  to  prove  the  corpus  delicti— the  murder.  There  must  be  positive 
evidence  that  the  remains  were  those  of  Collis.  Patteson,  J.,  overruled 
the  objection,  observing  that  the  identity  of  the  remains  was  altogether 
a  question  for  the  jury.  It  was  further  contended  for  the  defence  that 
there  must  not  only  be  clear  proof  that  the  remains  were  those  of  the 
deceased,  but  it  mast  be  proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  by  the  act  of 
the  prisoner,  and  not  from  any  accidental  cause.     The  prisoner  was 

convicted.  •    i    i      c  i.-u  i- 

But  for  the  discovery  of  the  clothes,  more  particularly  ot  tbe  two 
different  coloured  garters  round  the  leg-bones,  the  identity  m  this  case 
could  not  have  been  satisfactorily  established.  The  suggestion  that  the 
deceased  might  have  fallen  into  the  cesspool  by  some  accident,  was  nega- 
tived by  the  fact  that  had  this  occurred,  the  watch  and  boots  would  have 
been  found  with  the  remains,  whereas  these  articles  were  traced  to  the 
possession  of  the  prisoner.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  m  tlf  /^«^^^^\^ 
dead  human  body,  in  clothes,  was  reduced  nearly  to  the  state  of  a  skeleton 
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^vithin  the  sliorfc  period  o£  nine  months.  This  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
influence  of  the  putrescent  animal  matters  by  which  it  was  surrounded. 
That  the  bones  had  not  been  for  a  longer  period  in  the  place  where  they 
were  found,  was  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  cesspool  had  been  cleared  out 
only  a  short  time  before  the  disappearance  of  the  deceased. 

In  July,  1863,  the  bones  of  a  child  were  found  in  a  nursery-ground  at 
Islington,  under  suspicious  circiimstances.  It  appeared  that  a  gii'l  named 
Elizabeth  Hunter,  aged  eight  years,  had  been  missing  from  the  neighbour- 
hood since  March  30,  1862,  and  it  was  important  to  establish,  if  possible, 
that  these  were  the  bones  of  a  female  child  of  the  age  of  the  deceased. 
Until  the  skull  was  found  it  was  supposed  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a 
dog,  but  their  human  character  appears  to  have  been  ultimately  estab- 
lished by  the  discovery  of  the  skull  with  some  hair,  and  also  of  the  lower 
jaw.  The  medical  witness  at  the  inquest  assigned  the  age  at  from  eight 
to  ten  years,  but  could  not  well  define  the  sex,  as  at  this  early  period  the 
sexual  differences  on  the  pelvis  are  not  well  marked.  The  articles  of 
clothiug  found  with  the  body  served,  howevei",  to  establish  the  sex,  as 
well  as  the  identity  of  the  bones  with  those  of  the  missing  child.  The 
remains  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  longer  in  the  earth  than  six- 
teen months,  but  it  seems  they  were  only  superficially  covered,  and  this 
might  account  for  the  rapid  destruction  of  the  bones  and  soft  parts.  It 
is  probable  that  the  bones  of  young  persons  decay  more  rapidly  than  those 
of  adults.  Cases  involving  medico-legal  questions  on  the  exhumation  of 
skeletons  after  various  periods  of  interment  will  be  found  in  the  '  Ann. 
t^'Hyg.,'  18.34, 1,  117  ;  1836,  1,  214  ;  and  1845,  1,  379.  See  also  Friedreich, 
'  Ueber  die  Knochen  in  foren.  Bezieh.'    Ausbach,  1853. 

Human  and  Animal  hones. — The  greatest  ignorance  prevails  among  the 
public  on  this  subject.    The  bones  of  horses,  cows,  dogs,  and  sheep  are 
frequently  mistaken  for  those  of  human  beings.    In  an  antiquarian  collec- 
tion of  relics  obtained  from  a  neighbouring  Roman  castrum,  the  author 
saw,  some  years  since,  the  tibia  of  a  dog  carefully  labelled  and  religiously 
preserved  as  a  bone  of  an  ancient  Roman.    The  same  collection  contained 
fragments  of  bones  of  various  animals,  carnivorous  and  herbivorous,  all 
marked  as  human  relics.    This  collection  belonged  to  an  antiquary  who 
had  preferred  adopting  his  own  view  of  the  nature  of  the  relics,  to  taking 
the  opmion  of  any  one  acquainted  with  anatomy.    In  a  church  in  the 
iiorth  of  England  two  bones  from  oxen  were  shown  as  the  thigh-bones  of 
St.  Lawrence.    They  were  of  ancient  date  and  greatly  prized  by  the 
sexton.    Even  well-informed  men  may  be  easily  mistaken  on  such  sub- 
jects.    Belzoni,  the  celebrated  traveller,  brought  from  Eo-ypt  with  his 
sarcophagi,  a  number  of  bones  taken  from  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids 
which  he  pronoimced  to  be  the  bones  of  King  Cephrenes,  and  of  some  of 
the  Shepherd  kings.    Clif t  examined  them  after  they  had  been  submitted 
to  public  exhibition,  and  he  found  that  they  were  the  bones  of  oxen  The 
osseousrehcs  of  saints,  as  they  are  collected  and  preserved  in  glass  and 
crystal  cases  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  often  present  anomalies  which 
would  surprise  an  anatomist.    Supernumerary  ribs  and  vertebrae  are  not 
uncommon,  and  intermixed  with  them  bones  which  certainly  never  apper- 
tained to  a  human  being.    In  the  medico-legal  returns  for  India,  1868-9 
It  IS  stated  that  on  one  occasion  as  evidence  of  an  important  murder  some 
bones  brouglat  from  a  distance  of  thirty  miles  with  the  usual  formalities 

bu  In^ok'n'^r^'      l^  PT^^       examination  to  be  those  of  a 

bullock,  and  on  another  occasion  the  remains  turned  out  to  be  those  of  a 
goat.  These  facts  show  the  importance  of  entrusting  the  examTnation 
of  bones,  in  all  judicial  inquiries,  to  well-educated  medical  men  The 
lower  classes  of  society  are  ever  ready  to  suspect  murder  when  bones  are 
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exhumed ;  and  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  satisfy  them  that  the  bones 
exhumed  could  not  have  belonged  to  a  human  being. 

The  lamentable  effects  of  popular  ignorance  on  this  subject  were  dis- 
played in  a  case  that  occurred  at  Damascus  in  1840,  which  at  the  time 
excited  great  public  notice.     A  Roman  Catholic  priest,  with  his  son, 
suddenly  disappeared  in  the  early  part  of  that  year,  and  a  strong  suspicion 
arose  that  they  had  been  murdered.    Certain  Jews  were  charged  with 
havino-  murdered  the  father  and  son  for  horrible  purposes.    The  sewer 
in  the^'quarter  of  the  town  in  which  they  lived  was  examined,  and  some 
bones  were  there  found.    These  were  pronounced  by  the  persons  who 
discovered  them  to  be  human  bones ;  and  the  discovery  was  considered 
to  confirm  the  suspicion  of  murder  which  had  arisen.    Several  of  the 
accused  Jews  died  under  the  tortures  to  which  they  were  subjected.  It 
seems  that  the  state  of  anatomy  was  at  that  time  so  low  in  feyria,  that 
there  was  no  one  in  the  country  competent  to  solve  the  question  whether 
these  were  really  animal  or  human  bones.    Some  persons  who  inspected 
them,  pronounced  that  they  must  have  been  lying  in  the  sewer  for  a  great 
length  of  time,  and  that  they  had  belonged  to  an  animal.    A  proposition 
was  then  made  that  the  bones  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Parisian 
Academy  of  Medicine,  for  their  decision.    It  was  subsequently  proved 
that  they  were  animal  remains.    Such  a'  case  is  not  likely  to  occur  m 
En-land,  for  there  are  few  professional  men  who  would  not  be  at  once 
able  to  pronounce  an  opinion  even  from  the  examination  of  a  fragment 

It  will  be,  in  most  cases,  easier  to  say  whether  a  particular  bone  has 
formed  part  of  a  human  skeleton  or  not,  than  to  determine  to  what  animal 
it  may  have  belonged;  this  is  commonly  all  that  is  expected  from  a 
meS  witness.  A  moderate  acquaintance  with  osteology  wil  enable 
him  to  give  an  affirmative  or  negative  opinion  :  but  where  part  only  of  the 
shSt  of  a  bone-as  of  the  humerus,  radius,  tibia,  or  fibula-is  produced, 
some  caution  is  required  in  forming  a  judgment  It  will  not  be  necessary 
fHhis  place  to  describe  all  the  peculiarities  of  human  bones,  but  rather 
to  po?nt  out  certain  well-marked  differences  which  are  observed  to  exist 
Vipfwppn  the  bones  of  man  and  animals.  .     „     .     ,  , 

Wi^h  res^^^^^^^^  the  slcull,  the  foramen  magnum  m  all  ammals,  except 
the  ape  tribe!  is  placed  very  far  back,  and  has  its  posterior  edge  turned 
nnwa?ds  In  the  ape  tribe,  and  especially  in  the  ourang-outang,  it  is 
Xer  to  the  centre  of  the  b;se  of  the  cranium  than  m  any  otlier  anima  , 
neaiei  J;;  ,  ,     ^  ^^^h  the  plane  of  the  base  of  the  skull. 

a  medical  opinion  can  never  be  ^^'^^    Resented  for  examination.  The 

one  bone,  -  "^^^1^^^^^  to  the 

lower  3awm  ammals  IS  ^estit  ^^^^^^.^^^  ^^^^ 

chin ;  It  IS  also  ^^^f f ^^^^^^^^^  ^o  the  nature  of  the  food, 
the  ]aw  vary  m  shape  accoraing  rj;^    vertehrm  are  strikingly 

The  trunk  calls  for  no  P^^ticulai  lemai^  spinous  and 
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pelvis  is  in  all  cases  much  elongated,  is  narrower,  and  has  less  of  a  basin- 
like appearance,  the  level  of  the  brim  having  a  much  greater  obliquity 
than  m  man.  The  thorax  of  animals  without  clavicles  is  commonly  com- 
pressed at  the  sides,  so  as  to  render  it  much  deeper  from  the  sternum  to 
the  spine.  This  is  especially  observed  in  the  dog,  cat,  bear,  and  in  long- 
legged  animals.  The  ribs,  or  fragments  of  ribs,  might  perhaps  be  occa- 
sionally confounded.  Most  mammalia  possess  more  ribs  than  are  found 
in  man,  the  number  corresponding  to  that  of  the  dorsal  vertebree.  The 
ribs  vary  much  in  form,  but  in  herbivorous  animals  they  are  generally 
broad  and  thick;  in  the  bear  and  dog  they  are  more  rounded.  The 
sternum  or  chest-bone  of  the  oui'ang-outang  somewhat  resembles  that 
of  man  ;  it  is  flat  but  narrowed,  and  the  division  of  its  pieces  is  more 
apparent :  in  all  other  animals  it  differs  in  being  considerably  narrower, 
more  or  less  of  a  rounded  form,  and  in  being  evidently  composed  of  many 
movable  pieces.  Most  quadrupeds  want  clavicles  :  they  exist  in  the  ape 
tribe,  and  very  much  resemble  those  of  man,  so  that  the  clavicle  of  the 
ajDC  might  be  easily  mistaken  for  that  of  a  young  child :  in  the  dog  and 
oat,  there  is  a  clavicular  bone  suspended  in  the  muscles.  The  scapula  or 
blade-bone  of  animals,  including  the  ourang-outang  and  ape,  is  much 
longer  in  proportion,  and  is  more  equally  divided  by  the  spine,  the  fossa 
infra-spinalis  being  much  smaller  in  proportion  than  in  man.  The 
Jmments,  or  arm-bone,  of  animals,  is  observed  to  become  short  as  the 
metacarpus  is  elongated :  in  the  ape  tribe,  it  very  closely  resembles  that 
•of  man.  In  apes  the  bones  of  the  fore-arm  have  the  same  general  appear- 
ance as  in  man  ;  but  the  two  bones  are  long  and  slender,  and  the  radius 
is  as  long  as  the  ulna.  In  all  carnivorous  animals,  the  olecranon  is  ex- 
tended farther  back,  and  is  more  irregular  than  in  man.  The  carpus,  or 
wrist,  in  apes,  has  one  bone  more  than  in  man.  The  size  and  strength 
of  the  thumb  are  much  greater  in  man  than  in  any  animal.  Even  in  the 
ape  tribe,  although  separate  and  opposed  to  the  outer  fingers,  the  thumb 
is  very  small  and  much  shorter  than  in  the  human  species.  The  femur^ 
or  thigh-bone,  in  most  quadrupeds  is  so  short  that  it  scarcely  projects 
beyond  the  abdomen  :  it  varies  in  length  according  to  that  of  the  meta- 
tarsus. The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  is  remarkably  short,  but  the  great 
trochanter  rises  considerably  above  the  head  of  the  bone  even  in  the  ape 
tribe.  In  some  animals,  as  in  the  horse,  the  trochanter  ends  in  an  unci- 
form process  projecting  above  the  head  of  the  bone.  In  the  ourang- 
outang,  the  thigh-bone  is  straighter  than  in  man,  while  in  the  bear  it 
closely  resembles  the  human  bone.  The  bones  of  the  leg  in  the  ourang- 
outang  are  nearly  as  in  man,  but  the  tibia,  or  leg-bone,  is  in  general  coS- 
siderably  longer  than  the  femur.  In  the  bear  it  preserves  a  proper  pro- 
portion. In  the  ape  tribe,  these  bones  are  nearly  of  equal  length.  In  the 
dog  the  fibula  IS  placed  behind  the  tibia,  and  is  attached  to  it  in  its  lower 
halt.  In  the  horse,  the  fibula  forms  merely  a  kind  of  splinter  anchylosed 
by  age  to  the  upper  part  of  the  tibia.  In  ruminants,  the  fibula  is  want- 
mg:  in  the  pig  it  is  anchylosed  to  the  tibia  throughout  its  whole  length. 
In  apes,  while  the  great  toe  is  shorter  than  the  rest,  the  smaller  toes  are 
much  longer  than  m  man.  In  none  of  the  mammalia,  except  man,  does 
the  foot  rest  completely  on  the  ground.  The  os  calcis  generally  wants 
the  tuberosi  y  of  the  heel ;  but  this  exists  in  the  ape  trib?,  although  to  a 
less  extent  tlian  m  man.  o  " 

Such  are  the)  most  prominent  differences  assigned  by  anatomists  to 
the  bones  of  animals,  and  based  on  the  observations  of  skeletons.  It  is 
not  improbable,  however,  that  in  some  eases  assistance  may  be  derived 

microscope.    This  instrument  may  be  especiallv 
seiviceable  in  those  cases  of  difficulty  in  which  an  opinion  maybe  required 
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from  OBly  minute  fragments  of  bone.    The  Haversian  canals  and  bone- 
cells  (lacuniB)  exist  in  all  classes  of  animals  which  have  a  bony  skeleton; 
and  it  has  been  shown  that  the  bone-cells  differ  in  size  m  the  four  great 
classes  of  animals.    They  are  smallest  in  birds,  and  largest  in  reptiles: 
in  the  mammalia  they  occupy  an  intermediate  position.    In  hsh  they  are 
entirely  different  in  appearance  from  those  existing  in  the  other  three 
classes     These  bone-cells  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  size  in  the  same  class : 
thus  among  mammalia,  they  are  no  larger  in  the  bones  of  a  horse,  than 
they  are  in^those  of  a  mouse.    In  human  bones,  the  cells  are  sometimes 
almost  triangular  in  oiitline,  at  other  times  they  have  more  of  a  hnear  or 
elono-ated  shape.    Their  number  is  in  an  inverse  proportion  to  the  Haver- 
sian°canals  in  bone.    It  is  desirable  that  further  observations  should  be 
made  on  this  subject ;  and-that  differences  in  the  microscopical  structure 
of  bone  should  be  sought  for  in  the  human  subject,  and  m  the  various 
orders  of  mammalia.    Quekett  ascertained  that  the  ce  Is  of  bone  bear  a 
certain  relation,  in  point  of  size,  to  that  of  the  blood-discs  of  an  animal ; 
thus  for  instance,  the  blood-discs  were  found  to  be  largest  ^  reptiles, 
smallest  in  birds  and  mammalia,  while  in  fishes  they  were  of  an  inter- 
Tediate  ske  :  and  he  further  discovered  that  the  bone-cells  followed  the 

'-^Z  .^^^e^::.  ^a^^l  cases  of  in^i^  th^  .^eat 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  identitymg  small  portions  of  bone, 
^hen  the  skeleton  has  been  found  partially  consumed  by  fire. 

When  it  has  been  proved  that  the  bones  are  not  those  of  a  human 

of  the  peWis  in  the  skeleton  of  ='.''°y  ° V'^t^"' The  f  all^ U  n 

and  more  polished,  while  the  '^f'^.'^'-^^^^^'^ZIforml  ^  longer  oval 
of  the  female  i.  more  cortrac  ed  -  ™n  k  ^iorteTsmaller,  le.» 
from  before  backwards,    ilie  cnest,  wnicu  x  |         ^^ib  .  it  then 

prominent  than  in  the  male,  ^«  ^f^her  wider  about  the  ^ourUi  i  D  ^^^^^ 

Lntracts  somewhat  below  so  f  % f^^^^  ^  ^b^^^ 

approaches  to  an  oval  m  the  fema  e  it  '^  l^^^^^^^^^^  ,^^ity  is  often 
biing  wider  at  the  base  or  i^^^:  P^J^^;  J  ^'^^^^^^^  pressure  of  the 

flattened  laterally  to  a  -^-^^^^^^^^^^  ribs  iy  pressure  may 

staysworn  by  women  This  altered  c^^^^^  chest-bone  is  shorter,  termi- 
serve  to  indicate  the  sex     Ihe  f  einum  o  ^o^tion  is  larger  than 

Bating  opposite  the  fom^^  pajr  of  r^^^^^^^  ,ibs. 
in  the  male;  m  the  latter      terminates  oppos  i 
The  ribs  are  shorter  more  «  ^nder  1  s    ^^^^J^;^^;^^;^^^,  sharper, 
zontal  course  in  the  f^niale  ;    1^^^^^^^  ".f^  ^r^ea'Wnous  portions 

The  false  ribs  are  proportionately  argei    ana  ^^^^^iders  are  lower, 

of  the  true  ribs  are  longer  than  in  the  male     ine  s  r^he  clavicles 

Ld  the  scapulo-humeral  -^iculations  nearer  to  f-h^of  e^^^^  ^ 

are  more  slender,  more  round  and  P^^^^;^^,^^;f_Xwhat  the  form  of  the 
the  acromion  processes.  In  the  male  they  ha.  e  ^^^X  backwards.  The 
italic  8 :  they  are  flatter,  larger  ^^^^^l^l^Ms^^^  t^--  ''t 

female  scapula  is the  hole  for  the 


of  the  male. 
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spinal  marrow  is  larger,  as  are  also  the  foramina  ;  and  the  lumbar  vertebrte 
have  greater  length  than  in  the  male. 

The  upper  limbs  are  shorter,  the  carpus  smaller,  and  the  metacarpus  and 
phalanges  are  more  slender  in  the  female  than  in  the  male.  The  thigh- 
bones have  a  greater  curvature  forwards  at  the  upper  part,  and  below  are 
turned  more  obliquely  inwards.  The  neck  of  the  thigh-bone  in  the  female 
forms  nearly  a  right  angle  with  the  shaft,  whereby  the  trochanter  major 
is  brought  more  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  head  of  the  bone.  In  the  male 
the  neck  of  the  femur  is  inclined  obliquely  upwards,  and  the  trochanter 
major  is  below  the  level  of  the  head.  In  the  female  the  internal  condyles 
are  larger  ;  and  the  bones  of  the  leg  are  more  slender  and  those  of  the  feet 
are  smaller  than  in  the  male. 

The  greatest  difference  is  observed  in  the  jjelvis,  and  it  is  by  an 
examination  of  this  portion  of  the  adult  skeleton,  when  it  can  be  obtained, 
that  the  sex  may  be  most  satisfactorily  made  out.  In  the  female  the 
ilia  are  flatter  and  more  everted,  giving  to  the  whole  pelvis  a  greater 
capacity ;  the  sacrum  is  broader,  and  turned  moi-e  backwards ;  the 
coccyx  more  slender,  movable,  and  turned  more  backwards ;  the  space 
between  the  pubic  bones  larger,  and  the  cartilage  of  the  symphysis 
broader.  The  angle  formed  by  the  rami  pubis  with  the  sj-mphj-sis  is 
larger.  In  a  well-formed  male  skeleton  the  author  found  the  angle  to  be 
73°,  while  in  a  well-formed  female  skeleton  the  angle  was  equal  to  90°.  The 
tuberosities  of  the  ischia  are  flatter  and  at  a  greater  distance  from  each 
other.  The  brim  of  the  pelvis  is  wider  and  of  an  oval  form,  coi'resjDonding 
with  the  head  of  a  child,  and  the  longest  diameter  extending  between  the 
ilia  or  transversely.  In  the  male  the  brim  is  more  circular,  and  the 
greatest  diameter  is  between  the  pelvis  and  sacrum.  The  foramina  ovalia 
in  the  female  are  wider,  and  approach  more  to  a  triangular  form  than  in 
the  male,  one  sharp  angle  being  at  the  junction  of  the  pubes  with  the 
ischium  ;  the  acetabula  are  farther  distant  from  each  other.  The  pelvis  of 
the  female  loses  some  of  its  well-mai-ked  sexual  characters  in  ad^-anced  life. 

It  will  be  understood  that  these  differences  are  for  the  most  part  relative ; 
and  some  are  so  slight  that  they  can  scarcely  bo  regarded  as  characteristic 
of  the  sexes.  Great  difficulty  in  forming  an  opinion  will  exist  in  those 
cases  where  only  a  fragment  of  a  bone  can  be  pi-ocured ;  but  a  medical 
witness  is  not  expected  to  work  out  impossibilities :  if  he  has  a  sufficient 
portion  of  a  skeleton  before  him,  he  may  be  able  to  determine  the  sex, 
otherwise  it  would  be  advisable  testate  that  the  remains  produced  did  not 
enable  him  to  answer  the  question,  and  that  the  bone  or  a  fragment  mio-ht 
have  belonged  either  to  a  male  or  a  female.  In  a  contested  case  of  pi-e- 
sumption  of  survivorship  it  became  necessary  to  determine  the  relative 
weights  of  the  adult  male  and  female  skeletons.  A  perfect  male  skeleton 
was  found  to  weigh  ten  pounds  six  ounces ;  and  a  perfect  female  skeleton 
eight  pounds  thirteen  ounces.  The  bones  were  completely  dry.  It  may 
be  observed  that  bone  is  the  densest  part  of  the  human  body  :  its  specific 
gravity  being  2.  ^ 

Bate  of  int&-ment—Oue  of  the  first  questions  asked  on  the  disinterment 
ot  bones  relates  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  they  may  have  re- 
mained buried  in  the  ground.  The  period  at  which  the  bones  begin  to 
undergo  decomposition,  will  depend  upon  that  at  which  the  soft  parts 
have  entirely  disappeared.  The  common  opinion  is,  that  the  soft  parts  are 
destroyed  in  ordinary  graves  in  about  ten  years.  Bernt,  however,  mentions 
a  case  seen  by  Navier,  m  which  some  fleshy  parts  of  the  body  remained 
lafter  an  interment  of  twenty-one  years.  The  changes  in  the  bones  are 
observed  to  commence  by  the  loss  of  animal  matter,  so  that  they  become 
jlighter  ;  externally  they  acquire  a  dark  incrustation  when  in  contact  with 
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the  earth.    "J'his  dark  incrustation  is  sometimes  confined  to  the  surface  ; 
but  in  some  very  ancient  bones,  the  osseous  shell  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour 
throughout,  like  old  oak.    The  animal  matter  is  never  entirely  lost ;  it 
exists  in  bones  which  have  been  buried  for  many  centuries,  and  may  be 
made  evident  by  di^'esting  them  in  hydrochloric  acid.    Even  in  sawing 
them,  the  heat  developed  by  friction  brings  out  a  peculiar  animal  odour. 
The  shaft  of  a  long  bone  becomes,  after  long  burial  in  a  dry  soil,  light  and 
very  brittle  ;  it  may  be  easily  broken,  and  cut  or  scraped  with  a  knife.  It 
appears  to  be  impossible  to  assign,  with  any  approach  to  precision,  the 
period  required  for  the  production  of  these  changes ;  they  vary  with  the 
age  of  the  subject,  taking  place  more  rapidly  in  the  skeletons  of  the  young  : 
they  vary  also  with  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  bones  are  buried, 
according  to  whether  this  is  dry  or  humid,  sandy,  cretaceous,  or  clayey. 
Some  have  alleged  that  the  bones  of  a  person  buried  in  an  ordinary 
coffin  are  entirely  destroyed,  with  the  exception  of  the  skull  and  thigh- 
bones, within  a  period  of  thirty  years  ;  but  there  are  cases  on  record, 
where  the  skull  and  long  bones,  and  even  the  perfect  skeleton,  have  been 
found  in  ordinary  graves,  quite  perfect  after  a  much  longer  period. 
In  general,  the  lower  jaw  of  adults  is  preserved  for  a  great  length  of  time, 
and  with  it  the  teeth,  which  from  the  hardness  of  the  enamel  resist 
decomposition  longer  than  any  other  parts  of  the  body.    The  ultimate 
destruction  of  the  bone  is  effected  by  the  complete  disintegi'ation  of  its 
earthy  parts,  the  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium  falling  into  and  mixing 
with  the  earth  around.  Bones  owe  their  preservation  to  the  large  propor- 
tion of  mineral  matter  contained  in  them.    This  is  greater  in  the  adult 
than  in  the  child.    Von  Bibra  found  the  following  proportions  of  mineral 
matter  per  cent,  in  recent  bones  of  different  ages: — In  a  woman  (set.  62), 
69-82 :  in  a  man  (get.  25),  68-97:  in  a  child  (ast.  5),  67-80  :  in  a  child  of 
two  months,  65-32  :  in  a  foetus  of  seven  months,  65-19  :  and  in  a  foetus  of 
six  months,  59*62.    The  proportions  in  the  bones  of  animals  are  similar 
to  those  of  the  human  adult. 

On  the  discovery  of  a  bone,  or  a  skeleton,  the  question  may  be :  Can 
it  have  been  buried  for  a  longer  period  than  fifteen  or  twenty  years  ? 
Suspicion  may  arise  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a  person  alleged  to  have 
been  murdered,  and  who  had  disappeared  about  that  period.    In  some 
cases  this  question  may  admit  of  a  ready  answer.  If  it  were  the  long  bone 
of  an  adult,  and  it  was  found  to  be  light,  friable,  brittle,  and  easily  scraped 
to  powder,  it  is  probable  that  it  had  been  interred  for  a  much  longer  period 
than  that  above  mentioned.    We  can  form  only  a  rough  opinion  of  the 
period  of  interment  of  bones,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  soft  parts  ; 
of  marrow  in  the  interior ;  by  the  firmness  and  weight,  or  brittleness,  dry- 
ness, and  lightness  of  the  bone.   Even  these  remarks  can  scarcely  be  made 
applicable  to  bones  preserved  in  durable  coffins  or  vaults  ;  for  in  this  state 
they  are  to  a  great  extent  removed  from  all  the  common  causes  of  chemical 
cbano-e     Devergie  states  that  the  bones  of  King  Dagobert  were  found  m 
a  tolerably  perfect  state  at  St.  Denis,  although  they  had  been  buried  m  a 
vault  twelve  hundred  years.    In  the  year  1868  the  skeleton  of  William 
Rufus  was  found  in  a  stone  coffin  at  Winchester,  nearly  perfect,  after  /bU 
years'  burial.     The  skull  was  in  fragments,  the  vertebra  were  almost 
complete;  parts  of  the  pelvis  and  sacrum  (showing  the  male  characters), 
the  bones  of  the  arms,  the  femoral  bones  and  two  tibn»  were  found,  ilie 
lower  jaw  with  nine  teeth,  the  enamel  apparently  unchanged,  was  also 
discovered.   There  were  no  clavicles  and  only  six  ribs,  and  the  small  bones 
of  the  hands  and  feet  had  disappeared.  ■       .  .^ 

In  bones  long  buried,  a  portion  of  the  animal  matter  is  lost,  the  bone 
becomes  light  and  brittle,  and  is  easily  reduced  to  powder.    In  Ibbb,  tne 
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author  examined  a  portion  of  the  scapula  and  rib  of  a  skeleton  which  was 
found  eighteen  inches  below  the  surface  in  the  sandy  soil  on  the  top  of 
a  hill.  The  skeleton,  which  was  that  of  a  female,  was  perfect,  excepting 
the  lower  ends  of  the  tibi£B  and  feet,  which  were  decomposed.  It  had  the 
appearance  of  having  been  thrust  violently  into  the  ground.  There  were 
no  traces  of  soft  parts.  The  teeth  in  the  upper  jaw,  including  the  wisdom 
teeth,  were  perfect  and  regular,  and  the  age  was  considered  to  be  from 
twenty-three  to  twenty-eight  years.  No  hair  or  articles  of  clothing 
were  discovered.  On  analysis  the  bones  were  found  to  contain  72  per 
cent,  of  mineral  matter,  and  the  presence  of  fluorine  was  detected  in  a  small 
quantity  of  bone  reduced  to  powder.  The  date  of  interment  was  assigned 
at  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years. 

A  question  which  has  yet  to  be  determined  is  whether,  as  with  the 
fossil  remains  of  animals,  human  bones  after  long  interment  may  not  contain 
a  larger  proportion  of  fluoride  of  calcium  than  when  recent.  It  has  been 
ascertained  that  the  ancient  bones  of  extinct  animals  contain  a  large  pro- 
portion of  fluoride,  while  in  recent  bones  the  proportion  is  so  small  that 
it  requires  a  large  quantity  of  bone  to  detei^mine  its  presence.  These 
medico-legal  questions  are  likely  to  arise  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
bones  have  been  found  under  suspicious  circumstances  in  an  unusual 
locality,  as  in  the  cellar  or  basement  of  a  house,  or  in  a  garden :  and  it 
will  always  be  proper  to  make  further  exploration  to  see  whether  the 
bones  of  different  persons  may  not  be  found  lying  near.  • 

Determination  of  age  in  skeletons. — In  regard  to  the  remains  of  the 
young,  the  age  may  be  best  determined  by  an  examination  of  the  jaws 
and  teeth,  although  the  skeletons  of  the  young  ai'e  at  once  characterized 
by  the  smaliness  of  the  bones.  If  the  jaw  of  a  child  can  be  found,  medical 
evidence  may  be  given  of  its  probable  age.  In  a  case  of  alleged  infanti- 
cide, there  were  found  among  the  exhumed  bones  of  two  children,  parts 
of  the  jaws,  containing  the  rudiments  of  the  molar  teeth,  which  appear 
about  the  eighth  or  ninth  month  of  pregnancy.  This  fact  showed,  what 
was  rather  important  to  the  inquiry,  that  the  child  to  whom  the  jaw 
belonged  must  have  been  born  at  or  about  the  full  period.  It  may  be 
alleged  that  the  bones  are  those  of  a  child  which  has  been  murdered; 
but  the  medical  witness  may  be  able  to  prove,  by  an  examination  of 
the  jaws,  that  the  bones  must  have  belonged  to  a  child  older  or  younger 
than  that  which  is  missing.  There  are  numerous  other  cases  in  which 
a  question  of  this  kind  may  become  important.  The  determination  of 
age  by  an  examination  of  the  bones  of  young  persons,  is  by  no  means  so 
satisfactory  as  by  the  observation  of  the  teeth. 

The  alveolar  cavities  which  contain  the  teeth  are  formed  about  the 
sixth  month  of  uterine  life.  At  birth  the  rudiments  of  the  whole  of 
the  temporary  teeth,  and  of  the  anterior  permanent  molars,  are  formed 
m  capsules  within  the  gums;  and  about  this  period,  the  fangs  of  the 
mcisors  begin  to  appear.  Great  difference  of  opinion  exists  respecting  the 
time  at  which  the  temporary  teeth  begin  to  rise  above  the  gums  in  a  child' 
after  birth.  According  to  Bell,  these  teeth  appear  in  the  following 
order  :— i he  four  central  incisors  in  ivom  five  to  eight  months;  the  four 
lateral  incisors  m  from  seven  to  ten  months;  the  four  anterior  molars  in 
ivom  twelve  to  ^ixteen  months;  the  four  cuspids  in  from  fourteen  to  ticenty 
manths ;  and  the  four  posterior  molars  in  from  eighteen  months  to  three  years. 
The  temporary  are  known  from  the  corresponding  permanent  teeth  by 
their  much  smaller  size,  by  the  absence  of  bicuspids,  by  the  fact  that  the 
fangs  diverge  at  a  greater  angle  from  the  molars ;  and  there  is  another 
and  remarkable  point  of  difference,  according  to  Saunders,  namelv, 
that  the  enamel  at  the  neck  is  collected  into  a  kind  of  ridge,  instead  of 
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terminating,  as  in  the  permauent  set,  evenly  on  tlie  fang.  This  is  especially 
apparent  in  the  incisors  and  cuspids,  but,  as  Saunders  has  remarked,  it 
applies  to  all  the  temporai-y  teeth.    Between  six  and  seven  years  of  age, 
the  jaws  contain  forty-eight  teeth — twenty  of  the  tempoi-ary  set  in  a 
perfect  state,  and  twenty-eight  of  the  permanent  set  more  or  less  developed 
and  placed  behind  the  temporary  teeth  which  they  are  to  replace.  Accord- 
ing to  Saunders,  the  order  in  which  the  permanent  teeth  appear  is  as 
follows  :^ — At  seven  years  of  age,  the  four  anterior  molai's;  at  eight  j'ears, 
the  four  central  incisors;  at  nine  years,  the  four  lateral  incisors  ;  at  ten, 
the  four  anterior  bicuspids ;  at  eleven,  the  four  posterior  bicuspids ;  at 
from  twelve  to  tivelve  and  a  Jialf  years,  the  four  cuspids ;  and  at  from 
twelve  and  a  half  to  fourteen  years,  the  four  posterior  molars  :  thus  making 
the  total  number  of  teeth  in  the  jaw  at  this  period  twenty-eight.  The 
wisdom  teeth  seldom  make  their  appearance  before  the  age  of  eighteen, 
aud  often  not  until  a  much  later  period  in  life.    In  general,  the  teeth  of 
the  lower  jaw  make  their  appearance  before  those  of  the  upper.  Some 
irregularities  may  occur  in  the  periods  at  which  the  teeth  appear  ;  but  the 
description  just  given  is  applicable  to  a  large  majority  of  cases,  and  is 
sufficiently  coi^i'ect  for  practical  purposes. 

In  addition  to  the  examination  of  the  teeth,  medical  jurists  are  accus- 
tomed to  rely  upon  the  progress  of  ossification  in  the  skeleton,  as  furnishing 
evidence  of  age  at  the  early  periods  of  life.    At  one  2/ ear,  ossification 
commences  in  the  lower  extremities  of  the  humerus  and  ulna,  in  the  heads 
of  the  femur  and  humerus,  and  in  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  tibia.  At 
two  years,  ossiBcation  takes  place  in  the  lower  cartilage  of  the  radius,  and 
in  the  tibia  and  fibula.    At  tioo  years  and  a  half,  it  takes  place  in  the 
greater  tuberosity  of  the  head  of  the  humerus,  in  the  patella,  and  in  the 
lower  ends  of  the  four  last  metacarpal  bones  ;  at  three  years,  in  the  tro- 
chanters ;  at  four  years,  in  the  second  and  third  cuneiform  bones  of  the 
tarsus  ;  at  four  and  a  half  years,  in  the  small  tuberosity  of  the  head  of 
the  humerus,  and  in  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  fibula  ;  at  six  years,^  the 
descending  ramus  of  the  pubes  meets  the  ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium. 
At  from  eight  to  nine  years,  the  upper  cartilage  of  the  radius  becomes 
ossified.    At  nine  years,  the  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes  meet  in  the  cotyloid 
cavity  to  form  the  pelvis.    At  ten  years,  ossification  begins  in  the  cartila- 
ginous end  of  the  olecranon  ;  at  tioelve,  in  the  pisiform  bone  of  the  carpus  ; 
at  thirteen,  the  three  portions  of  the  innominate  bone  still  admit  ot 
separation  into  ilium,  ischium,  and  pubes,  although  nearly  united ;  the  neck 
of  the  femur  is  ossified.    At  fifteen,  the  coracoid  process  is  united  to  the 
scapula;  and  hetioeen  fifteen  and  sixteen,  the  olecranon  to  the  ulna._  hvom 
eiqhteen  to  twenty,  the'epiphysis  at  the  upper  end  of  the  thigh-bone  is  joined 
to  the  body  of  the  bone ;  as  well  as  those  belongiug  to  the  metacarpus 
metatarsus,  and  phalanges.    At  tiventy,  the  upper  and  lower  epiphyses  ot 
the  fibula,  as  well  as  the  lower  epiphysis  of  the  thigh-bone  are  respectively 
united  to  the  bones.    At  ttoenty-five  years,  the  epiphyses  of  the  sternal  end 
of  the  clavicle,  and  of  the  iliac  crests,  are  united  to  the  bones.  ^  This  account 
of  the  proo-ress  of  ossification  may  be  taken  as  a  representation  ot  average 
results.    In  the  cavity  of  the  skull  of  young  persons,  the  furrows  piv>duced 
by  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  and  by  the  vessels,  are  commonly  verj 

stronglv  marked  on  the  bones.  „    ,        ,  ,       •     j.i  „^.^ 

When  ossification  is  once  completed  it  is  difficult  to  determine  the  age 
by  an  examination  of  the  bones.    That  the  person  has  reached  o^duUage 
will  be  indicated  by  the  union  of  all  the  epiphyses  to  the  bones,  by  t  e 
great  firmness  and  solidity  of  the  bones,  with  their  rough  ^i^^faces  fo  the 
insertion  of  muscles,  their  well-marked  processes,  grooves,  and  foiamiua 
In  the  jaws,  we  may  expect  to  find  the  wisdom  teeth;  while  the  other  teeth 
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will  probably  be  found  much  worn,  although  this  last  sign  is  not  of  any 
great  importance.  The  lower  jaw  forms  a  great  angle,  being  somewhat 
of  an  elliptical  form,  and  is  strongly  contrasted  with  the  semicircular  shape 
of  the  jaw  at  an  early  period  of  life.  The  sutures  are  also  closed,  and  are 
found  in  some  instances  nearly  obliterated. 

The  bones  of  an  old  person  are  generally  lighter  than  those  of  an  adult 
of  the  same  size,  the  medullary  cavities  of  the  long  bones  being  larger.  The 
bones  lose  that  ivoxy-looking  character  which  they  have  in  adults,  and 
become  yellow  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which  they  contain,  more  earthy, 
and  bi'ittle.    Those  parts  of  the  skeleton  which  are  cartilaginous  in  adults, 
are  commonly  more  or  less  ossified  in  old  age.    The  bones  of  the  cranium 
are  thinner;  the  sutures  entirely  disappear,  first  on  the  inside,  and  then  on 
the  outside  of  the  skull.    The  teeth  have  either  dropped  out,  or  the  crowns 
are  worn  away  to  the  sockets.    Sometimes  no  trace  of  alveolar  cavities 
is  to  be  seen,  the  lower  jaw  being  a  mere  rounded  bone,  with  a  smooth 
surface  on  each  side.    There  is  necessity  for  using  extreme  caution  in 
giving  an  opinion  respecting  the  age  of  bones,  and  of  allowing  sufficient 
latitude  in  years  for  the  bones  of  adults.    In  1851,  numerous  portions 
of  a  mutilated  human  body,  consisting  of  flesh  and  bones,  were  found 
around  the  suburbs  of  Norwich.    The  portions  of  bone  found  belonged 
to  one  body,  and  the  pelvis  and  thigh-bone,  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the 
breast  and  skin,  showed  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  woman  of  adult  age. 
The  opmion  then  given  from  the  bones  was  that  the  deceased  was  a  '  young 
adult  female '  between  sixteen  and  twenty-six  years  of  age.  About 
eighteen  years  after  this  discovery,  in  1869,  a  man  of  the  name  of  Sheioard 
confessed  that  he  had  murdered  his  wife  at  Norwich  in  1851,  that  he  had 
cut  the  body  to  pieces  and  disposed  of  the  mutilated  portions  in  the 
suburbs.    It  appeared  further  that  his  wife  had  really  disappeared  about 
that  time  and  had  never  been  seen  since;  but  she  was  a  woman  in  her 
Mty-tourth  year  ;  and  without  some  strong  corroboration  the  man's  confes- 
«ion  could  not  be  received  against  himself.    The  facts  all  concurred  to  show 
that  the  remains  found  in  1851  must  have  been  those  of  the  missing  wife 
the  only  circumstance  opposed  to  this  view  being  the  medical  opinion 
given  at  the  time  that  the  bones  were  those  of  a  woman  considerably 
younger  than  the  deceased.    The  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  (Beci  v 
Meu>ar^,  Norwich  Lent  Ass.,  1869),  and  the  medical  witnesses  who  had 
^iven  their  opinion  respecting  age  were  cross-examined  on  this  point.  They 
th'-^^^  tlie  ^:eniains  might  have  been  those  of  the  deceased  woman 
Indeed  every  fact  in  the  case  pointed  to  this,  and  the  confession  of  the 
pnsoner  (subsequently  withdrawn)  was  so  far  confirmed,  that  the  prisoner 
was  convicted.    There  could  be  no  doubt  that  a  mistake  had  been  made  in 
nn  ing  the  age  to  twenty-six.    The  correctness  of  the  verdict  was  proved 
^en  cTrl^dTTh:         "^^T  ^f^^:  -^-tion.    The  mutirtiorhad 
^rLnroF  1   /I  ring-finger  had  been  cut  off,  and 

hot  water     Th^        been  found  which  had  apparently  been  immersk  in 
^        prisoner  stated  m  his  confession  that  he  had  endeavoured 

t:':he';"ras  ^^zi^ViZi  irrdV'"-' 
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the  entire  absence  of  teeth  for  a  long  period,  may,  if  noticed  by  the  medical 
inspector,  lead  to  the  removal  of  many  difficulties  in  the  identification  of 
skeletons.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred  many  years  ago.  It  Avas 
a  trial  for  murder  under  circumstances  in  which  the  body  was  never  dis- 
covered, and  in  which,  as  it  happened,  an  important  question  of  identity 
arose,  founded  on  the  presence  of  the  incisor  teeth  in  a  female  of  advanced 
age.  The  case  was  that  of  Elizabeth  lioss,  Avho  was  tried  at  the  Old 
Bailey  Sessions  in  Dec,  1831,  for  the  murder  of  a  female  of  the  name 
of  Caroline  Walsh. 

It  appeared  in  evidence,  that  the  deceased,  Caroline  Walsh,  an  old 
Irishwoman,  had  been  repeatedly  solicited  by  the  prisoner  to  come  and 
live  with  her  and  her  husband,  but  refused.  By  much  persuasion  on  the 
part  of  the  prisoner,  however,  she  at  last  consented,  and  went  for  that 
purpose  to  the  prisoner's  lodgings  in  Groodman's  Fields  on  the  evening  of 
Aug.  19,  1831,  taking  with  her  a  bed,  and  an  old  basket,  in  which  she 
was  accustomed  to  sell  tape  and  other  articles.  From  that  evening  all 
traces  of  the  deceased  were  lost ;  and  when  the  prisoner  was  required  by 
her  relatives  to  account  for  her  disappearance,  she  prevaricated,  but 
finally  asserted  that  deceased  had  gone  out  early  on  the  morning  of  that 
day,  and  had  not  returned.  The  testimony  of  the  prisoner's  son,  who 
was  the  chief  witness  for  the  Crown,  went  to  prove  cleai-ly,  that  the 
deceased  had  been  wilfully  suffocated  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival,  by  his 
mother  (the  prisoner)  placing  her  bands  over  the  mouth  of  the  deceased 
and  pressing  on  her  chest.  He  deposed  that  on  the  following  moi'ning  he 
saw  the  dead  body  of  the  old  woman  lying  in  the  cellar  of  the  house,  and 
on  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  he  saw  his  mother  leave  the  house  with 
something  large  and  heavy  in  a  sack. 

Now  it  hapj)ened  most  singularly  that  on  the  evening  of  Aug.  20^ 
the  day  following  the  alleged  murder,  an  old  woman  of  the  description  of 
the  supposed  deceased,  was  found  lying  in  the  street  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  in  a  completely  exhausted  condition,  and  in  a  most  filth}' 
and  squalid  state.  On  Ijeing  questioned  she  stated  that  her  name  was 
Caroline  Welsh,  and  that  she  was  a  native  of  Ireland.  Her  hip  was  found 
to  be  fractured,  in  consequence  of  which  she  was  conveyed  to  the  London 
Hospital,  where  she  subsequently  died,  and  was  buried.  The  prisoner  Ross, 
when  apprehended,  asserted  that  this  was  the  female  whom  she  was  accused 
of  having  murdered.  Hence,  setting  aside  the  direct  contradiction  given, 
to  this  statement  by  the  evidence  of  her  son,  it  became  highly  important, 
for  the  ends  of  justice,  that  the  identity  or  non-identity  of  the  two  women 
should  be  clearly  established. 

The  extraordinary  resemblance  of  names,  and  the  exact  coincidence  of 
time  and  place,  struck  every  one  in  court ;  but  by  the  examination  of 
about  twenty  witnesses,  the  following  points  of  difference  were  elicited.  It 
was  proved  that  they  were  both  Irishwomen,  but  Caroline  Walsh  came 
from  Kilkenny,  Caroline  Welsh  from  Waterford.  The  former  (the 
alleged  murdered  person)  was  eighty-four  years  of  age,  tall,  of  a  sallow 
complexion,  with  grey  hair,  and  had  (an  extraordinary  circumstance  for  her 
years)  very  perfect  incisor  teeth.  The  latter,  Caroline  Welsh  (who  died  iiv 
the  London  Hospital),  was  about  sixty  years  of  age,  tall  of  stature,  dark 
like  a  mulatto,  but  had  no  front  teeth ;  in  addition  to  which  it  was  deposed 
by  a  medical  witness  that  the  alveolar  cavities  corresponding  to  them  had 
been  oh  liter  atecl  for  a  considera  h  le  t  iin  e.  The  witness  brought  the  skull  and 
jaw  into  court— for  the  body  had  been  purposely  exhumed  tor  thi.^ 
examination— but  the  judge.  Lord  Denman,  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
produced,  and  said  he  would  be  satisfied  with  the  witness  s  statement 
respecting  the  condition  of  the  jaws. 
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Other  circumstantial  points  of  difference  were  deposed  to — as,  for 
example,  that  Caroline  Walsh  was  healthy,  cleanly,  and  neat  in  her  person, 
and  her  feet  were  perfectly  sound.  Caroline  Welsh  was  considerably 
emaciated ;  she  was  in  a  dirty  and  filthy  condition  ;  her  hip  was  broken, 
her  feet  were  covered  with  bunions  and  excrescences,  and  one  toe  over- 
lapped another.  The  dress  of  the  two  women  was  somewhat  similar. 
That  of  Caroline  Walsh  was  proved  to  have  been  sold  by  the  prisoner  Ross- 
to  different  persons  ;  and  almost  every  article  was  reproduced  in  courts 
and  sworn  to  by  witnesses.  The  clothes  of  Caroline  Welsh  were  jaroved  to 
have  been  burnt  by  order  of  the  parish  authorities.  Both  of  these 
women  had  similar  baskets  in  their  possession ;  that  of  Cai'oline  Walsh  had 
no  lid  or  cover,  while  that  found  on  Cai^oline  Welsh  had  a  cover.  Lastly,, 
the  body  of  the  latter  was  taken  up  from  the  burial-ground  of  the  London 
Hosj)ital  for  the  purpose  of  identification,  and  it  was  sworn  by  two  .of  the- 
grand-daughters  of  Caroline  Walsh  not  to  be  the  body  of  their  grand- 
mother. 

This  is  a  singular  ease  of  disputed  identitj-.  We  have  a  coincidence  of 
name,  time,  place,  age,  occupation,  and  circumstances,  so  extraordinary 
that  but  for  two  circumstances  it  is  probable  the  prisoner  would  have 
escaped  on  the  presumption  of  a  mistake,  the  body  of  the  deceased  not 
having  been  found  although  all  the  dissecting-rooms  in  London  were 
repeatedly  searched  for  it.  These  circumstances  were — 1st.  That  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  swore  that  the  exhumed  body  was  not  thato|  the 
missing  woman ;  and  2nd,  the  medical  proof  of  the  entire  obliteration  of 
the  alveolar  cavities  in  the  jaAv  of  the  exhumed  body,  proving  that  the 
incisor  teeth  must  have  been  lost  long  before  death,  while  several, 
witnesses  testified  to  the  presence  of  these  teeth,  as  a  striking  peculiarity 
in  the  missing  old  woman.  Even  had  the  features  of  the  exhumed  body 
been  obliterated  by  putrefaction,  the  non-identity  would  have  been  estab- 
lished by  this  medical  fact.    The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

In  1864,  a  man  named  Weehly  Ball  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
a  woman  named  Lijdia  Atlee,  with  whom  he  had  cohabited.    It  appears- 
that,  while  in  the  last  stage  of  pregnancy,  she  had  suddenly  disappeared 
on  July  22,  1850,  and  was  never  seen  again.    It  was  rumoured  that  she 
had  been  murdered,  and  the  prisoner,  Avho,  it  was  alleged,  had  a  strong 
motive  for  getting  rid  of  her,  was  suspected  of  the  act ;  but  no  legal  proof 
could  be  obtained  against  him,  and  the  matter  dropped.    On  Feb.  3, 1864,. 
as  a  labourer  was  digging  in  a  lane,  by  the  side  of  a  ditch  near  the  village 
of  liingstead,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  the  deceased  and  the  accused 
had  lived,  he  found  a  human  skull  and  ultimately  a  skeleton,  lying  at  full 
length  with  its  face  downwards.    The  medical  evidence  at  the  mac^isterial 
inquiry  was  to  the  following  effect :— The  skeleton  was  lying  in  a  trencK 
about  twenty  inches  below  the  surface  of  the  ground  in  a  swampy  soil. 
Ihe  teet  were  close  together,  the  heels  touching  each  other.    From  these 
facts  Leete  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  body  must  have  been  buried 
naked     Ihe  skeleton,  when  laid  out,  was  that  of  a  middle-aged  female,, 
about  five  feet  two  inches  in  height.    The  bones  were  complete,  excepting 
the  right  thigh-bone  and  skull,  which  were  broken  in  their  removal.. 
He  considered  that  the  skeleton  had  been  in  the  earth  from  twelve  to- 
twenty  years.    The  missing  woman  was  far  advanced  in  pregnancy,  but 
ZlZ    f        T'^^        ^'        reference  to  this,  the  surgeon  stated  tlit  the 
bones  of  a  fcetus  contained  more  animal  matter,  and  might  have  been 
decomposed,  although  he  declined  to  swear  that  within  the  period  of 
fourteen  years  they  would  have  entirely  disappeared.    No  hair  was  found, 

PovrS    f^'l^!^   '''''  ^""^  ^l°*^es  of  any  kind  could  be  dis- 

covered ;  but  there  was  a  singular  fact  connected  with  the  lower  jaw,  by 
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which  ifc  was  supposed  tho  skeleton  could  be  identified  as  that  of  the 
missing  Lydia  Atloe.  A  witness  stated  thut  a  fortnight  before  the  woman 
was  missing',  he  drew  on  the  left  side  the  first  molar  tooth  from  tho 
lower  jaw.  When  the  exhumed  jaw  was  shown  to  him,  this  tooth 
was  absent,  and  he  attirmed  that  that  was  the  place  where  he  drew  the 
tooth.  He  thus  appeared  clearly  to  identify  the  skeleton  as  that  of  the 
missing  woman.  The  evidence  of  other  witnesses  was  adduced  to  show 
that  ou  the  evening  of  July  22,  1850,  the  accused  and  Lydia  Atlee  were 
seen  to  go  together  into  an  orchard  at  the  back  of  the  accused's  house. 
They  were  overheard  quarrelling,  and  the  woman's  voice  was  identified, 
muttering  the  words,  '  I  believe  you  mean  killing  me  to-night.'  It 
appeared  that  the  skeleton  was  found  buried  about  a  mile  from  this 
orchard.  Markham  said  in  reference  to  the  pregnancy  of  the  woman,  if 
it  was  a  nine  months'  foetus,  some  of  the  foetal  bones  ought  to  have  been 
found  with  the  skeleton  ;  the  hair  might  have  disappeared  in  thirteen 
years.  With  regard  to  the  lower  jaw,  he  observed  that  if  the  tooth  was 
extracted,  it  could  not  have  been  removed  long  before  death.  ^  The  cavity 
was  partly  filled  up,  a  fact  which  might  however  be  explained  by  the 
tooth  having  been  extracted  without  one  or  all  of  its  fangs. 

Although  the  identity  of  the  skeleton,  as  that  of  the  missing  woman, 
was  thus  left  a  little  uncertain,  the  accused  was  committed  for  murder. 
In  the  meantime  the  ground  was  again  searched  for  foetal  bones,  and  the 
result  was  that,  about  eighteen  inches  deeper  in  the  earth,  the  skeleton  of 
a  full-grown  man  was  found,  foot  to  foot  with  that  of  the  female  skeleton 
above.'  That  of  the  man  was  lying  on  its  back,  and  the  bones  appeared  to 
have  been  much  longer  in  the  ground.  On  this  discovery,  it  was  suggested 
that  the  spot  might  have  been  a  gipsy's  burial-place,  in  which  one  body 
was  laid  in  a  grave  over  another  without  the  ordinary  clothing.  That  the 
:  accused  should  select  a  spot  a  mile  away  from  his  dwelling  for  burying  the 
body  of  a  woman  whom  he  had  recently  murdered,  and  that  he  should 
then  place  the  body  at  full  length,  over  another  dead  body  just  below  it, 
was  most  improbable.  The  entire  absence  of  the  f  tetal  bones  was  another 
fact  adverse  to  the  alleged  identity.    The  author  was  assured  by  an 

•  eminent  dentist  who  examined  the  lower  jaw,  that  the  tooth,  supposed  to 
have  been  drawn  a  fortnight  before  death,  is  one  of  the  most  common 
teeth  to  be  absent  in  the  jaws  of  middle-aged  persons,  and  further,  tnat 
it  might  have  been  removed  from  the  jaw  for  three  or  four  months  before 
death.  There  was  nothing  by  which  a  more  recent  date  could  be  hxed, 
as  part  of  the  cavity  had  been  filled  up  by  the  iisual  osseous  structure. 
At  the  assizes,  the  accused  was  discharged  on  bail. 

Questions  of  identity  may  turn,  not  only  on  the  number  and  nature  ot 
the  natural  teeth,  but  also  on  the  presence  of  artificial  teeth^^with  the 
mechanical  appliances  for  securing  them.    On  ^^^^ ^^ml  ° V  ^^'^"^ 
^the  murder  of  Parkman,  the  evidence  given  by  a  dentist.  Keep,  eston- 
lished  the  identity  of  the  mutilated  remains  of  the  deceased,  ni  spite 

•  of  an  attempt  which  had  been  made  to  destroy  the  ]aws  by  fire  (p.  i^i;- 
He  deposed  that  about  four  years  previously,  he  had  made  and  httea 
for  Parkman  sets  of  artificial  teeth  in  blocks  for  each  ]aw.  Me  sa^ 
Parkman  with  these  teeth  in  his  head,  for  the  last  time,  about  a  tort- 
night  before  his  disappearance.  He  then  put  a  new  spring  ^  ^he  teetn^ 
He  recognized  the  artificial  teeth,  taken  from  a  f"^^^!'^'  ff^'^,"^'^ 
peculiarities  about  them,  and  also  by  their  fitting  the  original  plaies  and 
Jnoulds,  which  he  retained  in  his  possession.  The  gold  plates  .-^"ach^^^^^^^ 
them  had  been  melted  in  an  assay  furnace  m  an  a  tempt  ^o  de.ti^^^^^ 
head  of  the  deceased,  but  the  greater  part  of  tins  go  d  ^a-s  recovered  a^^^ 
the  artificial  teeth,  to  which  the  gold  plates  had  been  fastened,  had  acqunea 
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n  pink  colour  from  a  portion  of  the  finely  divided  metallic  gold,  showing- 
that  they  had  been  submitted  to  a  high  temperature,  but  had  not  undergone 
fusion,  although  minute  particles  of  gold  were  fused  into  them.    The  left 
•side  of  the  lower  jaw  presented  a  great  natural  irregularity.    The  block 
corresponded  to  this,  and  thus  jDlaced  the  identity  of  the  jaws  beyond 
dispute.    ('  Report  of  Trial  of  Prof.  Webster,'  Boston,  U.S.,  1850,  p.  50.) 
Dental  peculiarities  frequently  serve  to  assist  identification.    In  the 
^  Medico-legal  Returns  for  India  '  (1868-9),  it  is  stated  that  a  wife  was 
able  to  swear  to  the  identity  of  her  husband's  skull,  shown  to  her  in  open 
■court,  from  a  peculiarity  of  the  incisor  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw,  brought  to 
notice  by  the  civil  surgeon.    It  seems  tbat  these  cases  of  identity  from 
bones  are  very  common  in  India.    The  records  of  1869  contain  nineteen 
reports  upon  bones  and  fragments.    The  character  of  the  fragments  were 
v^ry  various — a  skull  and  a  few  bones  picked  out  of  a  river,  pond,  or  well, 
or  gathered  out  of  a  jungle.    In  one  of  these  cases  an  imperfect  skeleton, 
a-lleged  to  belong  to  a  man  murdered  eighteen  days  before,  was  brought 
for  examination,  and  found  to  be  the  remains  of  a  woman. 

The  importance  of  the  teeth  as  a  means  of  identi6cation  of  deceased 
persons  was  well  shown  in  the  case  of  the  late  French  Prince  Imperial,  in 
1879.  The  body  had  been  so  much  disfigured  by  his  assailants  that  identi- 
fication would  have  been  extremely  difficult  but  that  the  prince  had  had 
four  small  cavities  in  the  first  molar  teeth  filled  with  gold,  and  had  met 
with  a  slight  accident  from  a  blow  on  the  front  teeth,  which  had  made 
it  necessary  to  file  them  a  little,  in  order  to  smooth  the  enamel.  These 
constituted  signs  which  are  unalterable  even  by  ages,  and  they  afforded 
an  unerring  means  of  identification,  which,  in  this  instance,  was  of  ffreat 
value.  ^ 

Bones  and  teeth  which  have  been  long  buried  may,  by  percolation  of 
water  through  the  soil,  become  impregnated  with  ferric  oxide,  sulphate  of 
calcium,  or  carbonate  of  calcium  and  magnesium.  They  are  heavy,  of  a 
dark  brown  colour,  and  generally  contain  much  lime  and  iron,  with  fluoride 
of  calcium.  In  some  bones,  disinterred  near  one  of  the  plaster  quarries  of 
Pans,  Lassaigne  found,  besides  66-7  of  the  usual  mineral  constituents, 
^■6  per  cent  of  sulphate  of  calcium,  with  traces  of  ferric  oxide.  Other  bones, 
of  soldiers  killed  in  1814,  and  buried  near  the  same  spot,  yielded  56-1  of 
phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium,  0-5  of  sulphate,  and  8-2  per  cent,  of 
argillaceous  sand.  These  bones  had  been  buried  for  a  period  of  thirty- 
three  years.  They  contained  15  per  cent,  of  animal  matter  and  20  of 
water  Those  taken  from  the  plaster  quarry  contained  the  same  quantity 
o±  water,  but  only  11  per  cent,  of  organic  matter.    ('Ann.  de  Chim.,'  1847, 

Determination  of  statzcre.~The  average  stature  of  Englishmen  is  from 
feet  nine. inches,  or,  according  to  Galton  ('Life  Hist. 
tiZ  l  \  .  T^^^  '  ^'^^'^       of        hundred  are  calcu- 

tr^d^frL  t  "^^^«^^-e«^entof  the  entire  skeleton,  it  is  usual 

When  ICZZr  ft  ""''^.^  ^""^^  °f  parts, 

natural  nrdpr  !  T  disarticulated,  they  should  be  laid  out  in  their 

dlrmLe  f  hi  7  ,  estimate  made.  Medical  jurists  have  endeavoured  to 
determine  the  stature  of  a  skeleton  from  the  measurement  of  one  or  more 

.nd  u"  and%^lnr7?Vl°'  'T'^f''  ^^-1^'  1^"! 

fal^  and  i?lS  i  ''^''x  calculation  a^e  unsatis- 

tT^7ovZ  ni^^^^^^^^  '^'^  tbey  are  liable  to  lead 

to  be  anv^^nLrr^    ft'  f^^*  does  not  appear 

ami  the  sfa        nf  ^r*'^^'""        ^^"^^^      ^^^^^  individual  bones 

and  the  stature  of  a  person.    In  tall  persons  it  is  observed  that  the  bones 
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of  the  lower  limbs  are  proportionably  longer  than  those  of  the  upper  - 
but  we  are  liable  to  meet  with  all  kinds  of  anomalies,  and  the  best  that 
can  be  said  of  this  mode  of  measurement  is,  that  it  can  never  be  proved 
wx'ong  :  for  in  general  there  can  be  no  witness  to  speak  to  the  stature  of 
the  person  while  living,  in  cases  in  which  a  medical  investigation  of  this 
kind  is  directed  to  be  made.  We  advance  very  little  to  a  solution  of  this 
question,  even  by  deducing  the  average  length  of  a  long  bone  from  the 
measurement  of  a  large  number  of  similar  bones.  The  difference  in  the 
length  of  the  bones  will  be  great  according  to  whether  the  measurement  is 
made  from  the  edge  of  one  articular  surface  to  the  other,  or  whether  the 
processes  are  included  or  excluded,  such  as  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna 
and  the  inner  malleolus  of  the  tibia. 

Below  are  drawn  up  the  measurements  of  three  adult  male  skeletons,, 
which  were  taken  as  accurately  as  possible  by  the  repeated  examination 
of  the  mimerous  skeletons  in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital.  Nos.  1  and  2 
comprise  nearly  the  average  stature  of  Englishmen ;  No.  3  represents  the 
skeleton  of  a  tall  man.  The  height  here  is  the  bare  measurement  of  the 
bones  with  the  soles  of  the  feet  resting  on  the  ground ;  an  addition  of  at 
least  an  inch  should  be  made  for  the  soft  parts.  The  lengths  of  the  tibia 
and  fibula  were  taken  between  the  articular  surfaces.  From  end  to  end 
the  fibula  is  a  remarkably  long  bone.  The  author  has  found  it  in  adults  to- 
be  in  many  cases  as  long  as  fifteen  inches. 


Adult  Male  Skeletons. 


Stature  (sole  on 
the  ground)  . 

Transverse  mea- 
sni-ement  from 
extremity  of 
middle  fingers 

Femur 

Tibia  "I  between  (" 
Fibula  J  art.  Burf.\ 


No.  1. 
Ft.  In. 


5  6 


No.  2. 
Ft.  la. 


6i 
13i 


lOi 
18" 
14| 
14 


No.  3. 
Ft.  In. 

G  0 


1 

m 

15i 
144 


Humerus  . 
Radius 
Ulna  . 
Clavicle 

Hand  from  car- 
pus, joining 
the  radius 


No.  1. 

lucUes. 
12 
9 
10 


No.  2. 

Inches. 
12 
91 

6 


7i- 


No.  3.. 
Inches. 
131 

9t 
10| 
6 


61 


Tlie  subjoined  table  contains  the  measurement  of  two  female  skeletons; 
the  one  of  an  adult,  the  other  of  an  aged  woman. 


Female  Skeletons. 


Adult 
Female. 
Ft.  In. 


5 
5 


2i 
2i 
16 
123 
12* 

Hi 


Aged 
Female. 
Ft.  In. 
5  0 
5  0| 
16 
12i 
]2i 
Hi 


Adult 

Female. 

Indies. 

Radius  . 

8 

Ulna 

9 

Clavicle 

51 

Hand  from 

the 

wrist  . 

GA 

Stature  . 

Transverse  length 
Femur  . 
Tibia  . 
Fibula  . 
Humerus 

These  are  the  measurements  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  of  a  well 
soldier. 

Ann  of  a  Soldier. 


Humerus 
Radius  . 
Ulna  . 
Clavicle 

Hand  from  wrist 


Inches. 

m 
m 

6 

7S 


Total  length  of  arm 

204  X  2  =  59 
Clavicles  12 
Sternum  14 

Stature  about  6  feet. 


Aged 
Female. 
Inches. 

n 

8| 


6i 


-formed 


Inches. 
294 
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The  following  are  full-length  measurements  of  perfect  but  detached 
bones  of  a  male  skeleton  used  for  anatomical  demonstration  : — 


Detached  Bones  of  a  Male  Skeleton. 


Femur 

Tibia 

Fibula 


Inches. 
18 
151 
15 


Humerus 
Ulna 
Radius  . 


Inches. 
122 

lOi 


In  the  course  of  these  investigations  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine 
whether  thei'e  was  any  correspondence  between  the  transverse  length  of  the 
skeleton,  measured  from  the  extreme  ends  of  the  phalanges  of  the  middle 
fingers,  the  arms  being  maintained  in  a  horizontal  position.  It  will  be  seen 
that  both  in  the  male  and  female  there  is  a  very  near  approximation  in  these 
measurements.  We  have  only  the  bones  of  the  arm  of  a  male  adult :  we 
may,  by  doubling  its  length,  and  adding  twelve  inches  for  the  two  clavicles, 
•and  an  inch  and  a  half  for  the  sternum,  determine  approximatively  the 
stature.  Thus,  by  applying  this  rule  to  the  arm  of  the  soldier,  of  which 
the  measareraents  have  been  just  given,  we  should  have  a  stature  of  six 
feet.  This  method  of  taking  a  whole  extremity,  although  only  approxi- 
mate, is  likely  to  lead  to  less  error  than  that  of  determining  the  stature 
by  the  measurement  of  a  solitary  bone.  In  the  disinterment  of  the  remains 
of  William  Rufus  (p.  148),  an  attempt  was  made  to  determine  the  stature 
-of  the  king.  The  tibias  were  each  16;^  inches  long,  the  thigh-bones  were  19 
inches,  and  the  spine  was  26  inches  in  length.  Comparing  these  measure- 
ments with  those  above  given,  the  inference  is,  that  Rufus  was  a  tall  man, 
neai-ly  if  not  quite  six  feet  in  height. 

Below  are  two  measurements,  the  one  of  a  male  skeleton  between  ten  and 
■eleven  years  of  age,  the  other  of  a  mature  child  at  the  end  of  nine  months' 
utero-gestation.  The  dried  cartilages  at  the  ends  of  the  long  bones  are  not 
included  in  the  measurement  of  the  latter,  because  they  are  never  found  in 
graves  ;  we  have  merely  the  osseous  portions  to  examine. 


Stature 
DFemur 
Tibia  . 
Fibula . 
Humerus 
iRadius 


IMale  Skeleton 
naturally 
articulated. 
Ft.  In. 
3    10  . 


9| 


9i 
6 


Jfature 
Child  at 
i)  months. 
Inches. 
19f 
3 
21 

2J 
2i 


Male  Skeleton 
naturally 
articulated. 
Inches. 

Ulna    ...        6f  . 
Clavicle      .       .        4  . 
Haud  from  wrist  .  5 
Arms  each  ... 
Measurement  across  the  chest 


TMature 
Child  at 
9  months. 

Inches. 
.  2J 

•  If 
.  2 

•  «i 


Beclard  remarks  on  the  stature  of  the  body,  as  determined  by  the 
dimensions  of  the  skeleton  that  it  is  about  five  feet  four  inches  fo^r  an 
adult  male  and  about  five  feet  for  an  adult  female;  but  it  is  subiect  to 
•gi-eat  variation,  not  merely  in  the  various  x^ces  of  m'en,  but  in  inSals 
of  the  same  race  and  nation.  The  extremes,  however,  are  coJprLed 
hdf  of  The'"  l^""'  r^-^Jy  less  th'^one 

lZ:\^lZ^^r  "'^'^  ^^^^^^  one-half 

.      fjf '■^f  attempting  to  determine  the  a<.eof 

remembered  tha 

tnei  e  is  a  great  diiierence  m  the  rapidity  of  growth,  not  merelv  in  children 
of  the  s-ame  sex  but  m  children  of  different'sexes.  Sometime^s  ^chi  d  4m 
be  much  under  the  average  stature  before  puberty,  but  wilT  rapidlv  tow 

Su:^t;xrmolifi'ed\^""?.^^^      '^^^^--^  tabL  tS  i-z 

."^ue,  somewhat  modified  by  additional  observations,  is  scarcely  available 
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Ace.  Statuee. 

Ft.   Ft.  In. 
At  fourteen  to  sixteen    .  4  to  5 

.  „  twenty  to  twenty-five  5  to  5  C 


for  practical  purposes.  We  must,  at  any  rate,  allow  of  the  possible 
existence  of  <>'reat  deviations. 

Agk.  Statute. 

Ft.    Ft.  In. 

At  one  year    .       .      .      .    2  to  2  3 
„  throe  years       ...  <i 
„  ten  to  twelve    ...  4- 

The  full  stature,  however,  is  rarely  attained  until  the  age  of  from 
twenty-fivo  to  twenty-seven  years.  This  table  refers  to  the  stature  of 
living"  persons  ;  it  will  be  somewhat  loss  for  the  skeleton. 

M.  do  S.  Luca  brought  before  the  Academy  of  Sciences  the  results  of  his 
reseai'ches  on  the  relative  length  and  weight  of  the  bones  which  constitute 
the  human  skeleton.  ('  Cosmos,'  Oct.  2,  1863,  p.  386.)  He  demonstrated 
the  existence  of  relative  proportions  among  parts  of  the  body  which  had 
not  previously  been  suspected.  His  view  is,  that  in  the  construction  of 
animals  there  is  among  the  various  organs  a  uniform  relation  of  weight, 
length,  and  surface.  The  average  stature  of  an  adult  man  is,  according  to 
him,  five  feet  three  inches  (1  metre  60  centimetres),  that  of  an  adult 
woman  one-twentieth  less,  i.e.  five  feet.  The  head  forms  one-eighth  part 
of  the  total  height  of  the  body :  this  is  divided  into  two  equal  parts 
immediately  below  the  eyes,  while  the  nostrils  are  midway  between  the 
eyes  and  chin.  In  a  vertical  section  of  the  body,  the  pubis  is  a  centi-al 
point  between  the  two  extremes.  When  the  arms  are  raised  vertically 
above  the  head,  the  umbilicus  or  navel,  which  is  one  metre  (39-37  inches) 
from  the  sole  of  the  foot,  then  becomes  the  centre  of  the  length.  It  may 
be  further  remarked  that  the  height  of  a  man  coiu-esponds  to  the  distance 
which  separates  the  extremities  of  the  two  hands,  when  the  arms  are 
extended  in  a  horizontal  line  from  the  body.  The  arm  may  be  divided 
into  five  parts,  the  hand  representing  one  part,  while  two  others  are 
occupied  by  the  forearm,  and  the  remaining  two  parts  by  the  upper  arm, 
the  elbow  being  the  boundary  of  these  divisions.  Whatever  the  length  of 
the  hand,  five  times  that  length  will  represent  the  total  length  of  the  arm, 
so  that  if  the  hand  is  133  millimetres  (5*24  inches)  the  arm  will  be  66.> 
millimetres  (26-18  inches)  in  length.  In  reference  to  the  hand,  the  carpal 
and  metacarpal  bones  represent  one-half  of  its  length.  The  first  phalanx 
of  the  middle  finger  is  equal  to  one-fourth  of  the  hand,  and  the  two  last 
phalanges  of  this  finger,  taken  together,  are  exactly  equal  to  the  length  of 
the  firsl:  phalanx.  The  last  phalanx  is  itself  naturally  divided  by  the  nail 
into  two  equal  parts.  The  sole  of  the  foot  is  a  third  longer  than  the  palm 
of  the  hand,  but  the  back  of  the  foot  or  instep  is  of  the  same  length.  The 
observations  made  on  the  weight  of  the  bones  showed  :— 1.  That  the  bones 
of  the  right  side  of  the  body  were  heavier  than  those  of  the  left.  2.  ihe 
weio-ht  of  the  bones  above  the  navel  is  equal  to  the  weight  of  those  which 
are  below  that  point.  3.  The  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  hand  is  equal 
to  the  fifth  part  of  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  arm  There  is  the  same 
relation  here  as  in  length.  4.  The  total  weight  of  the  hand  may  be  divided 
into  five  equal  parts,  one  represented  by  the  carpal,  two  by  the  metacarpa 
bones,  and  two  by  the  bones  of  the  fingers.  The  first  phalanx  is  equal 
to  two-thirds  of  the  weight  of  the  entire  finger,  the^other  third  being 
represented  by  the  two  remaining  phalanges.  5.  The  bones  ot  the 
hand  are  equal  to  half  the  weight  of  the  bones  of  the  foot.  6.  In  the 
foot  there  are  similar  relations.  The  weight  of  the  tarsal  is  double 
that  of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and  the  weight  of  the  toes  is  divided 
into  three  parts,  two  for  the  first  phalanges  and  one  for  the  two  small 

"^^^fere^zce  of  race.-Theve  are  certain  differences  in  the  skeleton,  accord- 
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ing  to  wlietlier  it  belongs  to  an  individual  of  the  Caucasian,  Mongolian,  or 
Negro  race.    The  differences  chiefly  relate  to  the  proportion  which  the 
skull  bears  to  the  face,  and  the  relative  lengths  of  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.    In  the  Caucasian  the  skull  is  rounded,  the  forehead  raised, 
and  the  facial  portion  small  in  propoi'tion  to  it.    In  the  Mongolian,  the 
npper  and  lower  extremities  are  small,  the  cranium  more  of  a  square  form, 
the  forehead  inclined,  and  the  face  large  and  flattened ;  the  malar  bones 
being  especially  prominent.   In  the  Negro  the  proportions  of  the  skeleton 
are  smaller  in  the  lambar  and  pelvic  regions  ;  the  upper  extremities  are 
long  in  proportion  to  the  body,  and  the  forearm  and  leg  are  large  in  pro- 
portion to  the  arm  and  thigh  ;  the  hands  are  small,  the  feet  wide  and  flat, 
and  the  heel-bones  project  much  backwards.     The  skull  is  narrow  and 
elongated,  the  forehead  small  and  comiDressed,  the  malar  bones  and  jaws: 
project,  and  the  teeth  are  placed  obliquely,  so  as  to  form  a  considerable 
angle  at  their  point  of  union.     The  most  marked  characteinstics  exist 
in  the  configuration  of  the  skull ;  but  the  skull  of  Ho  Loo  (a  Chinese),, 
in  the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital,  scai-cely  possesses  the  characters  assigned 
to  the  Mongolian  ;  it  closely  resembles  the  skull  of  the  Caucasian.  That 
of  the  Negro  may  be  more  clearly  identified.  The  skull  of  the  Hindoo  is  a 
mixture  of  the  Negro  and  Caucasian.    It  would  be  diflBcult,  if  not  impos- 
sible, to  pronounce  an  opinion  of  the  race  to  which  the  skeleton  belono-ed, 
from  a  few  detached  bones  or  parts  of  bones.  ° 

Identity  from  fractures. — With  regard  to  other  circumstances  connected 
with  the  skeleton,  it  will  be  proper  to  observe  whether  the  bones  belong  to- 
the  same  or  different  individuals,  to  the  right  or  the  left  side  of  the  body  ; 
and  these  questions  may  be  determined  in  many  cases  by  the  mere  inspec- 
tion of  fragments.  The  existence  or  non-existence  of  fractures,  and  the 
progress  which  may  have  been  made  toAvards  ossific  union,  may  also  become 
an  important  subject  of  inquiry.  The  body  of  Dr.  Livingstone  was  identified 
by  means  of  an  old  fracture  of  the  humerus.  In  general  the  past  existence 
of  a  fracture  is  easily  determined  in  an  exhumed  bone,  by  the  appearance 
of  a  knot  or  ridge,  or  in  some  cases  a  thick  deposit  of  bone  where  union 
has  taken  place  badly.  In  a  fractured  bone  which  has  united  in  a  curved 
form,  it  will  be  observed,  on  making  a  section,  that  the  shell  is  considerably 
thicker  on  that  side  which  has  had  to  bear  the  e'reatest  weight  or  pressure 
All  these  facts  trivial  as  they  may  appear,  ma^  in  reality  be  material  in  a 
case  of  disputed  identity;  and  unless  carefully  observed  at  the  time,  valuable 
evidence  may  be  lost. 

An  English  gentleman  residing  in  India,  1833,  was  charged  with  the 
murder  of  a  native,  Meer  Khan.  The  evidence  against  the  prisoner  was  of 
a  twofold  character:-!  that  which  preceded  death;  and  2,  that  which 
followed  It.  With  regard  to  the  first,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  refer  to 
It  briefly.  There  was  great  discrepancy  in  the  statements  of  the  witnesses 
as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  deceased  was  alleged  to  have  been  destroyed. 
It  was  shown  that  the  deceased  had  received  a  beating  at  the  hands  of  the 
accused  but  it  was  not  proved  that  the  man  had  died  in  consequence  of 
the  beating.  There  was  no  effusion  of  blood;  there  were  no  marks  of 
violence  of  any  kind  upon  the  body  before  or  after  death,  unless,  indeed 
we  except  a  burning  of  the  skin  of  the  legs,  which  was  alleged  to  hav^ 

wr/'fh-'    l^^^r*  P'P'^  ^^^^^'^  respecting  this 

was  anything  but  coherent  and  conclusive.    Be  that  as  it  may  however 
there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  thaf  fTir..  niio^^ri         •  /i'  ^^^^^ 

the  man's  death.    Two  o^Ie  men  7n.^  v£f  r?™""-^!  Tf 

dead  bndv  tn  hP  bnT-i^Tor  -a  -  A    ^"^^i^^s)  who  said  they  carried  the 

cieacl  body  to  be  buried  at  midnight,  testified  to  the  presence  of  marks  of 

burning,  but  contradicted  each%ther  respecting  thrapp^^^^^^^ 

legs;  oneswearmg  that  they  were  covered  withVasterl,T  Xr  that 
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the  wounds  and  burns  were  not  covered.  Tlie  latter  witness  prevaricated, 
and,  when  asked  liow  ho  knew  that  tlic  legs  were  burnt,  replied  that  he 
judged  so  from  their  being  widte. 

The  testimony  respecting  the  degree  and  effects  of  the  violence  applied 
to  the  deceased  during  life  being  so  inconclusive,  it  was  left  to  the  jury  to 
decide  whether  a  quantity  of  human  bones  produced  were  those  of  the 
deceased,  as  it  was  alleged  by  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution,  or  whether 
they  belonged  to  the  skeleton  of  some  otlier  person.    According  to  the 
depositions,  they  were  found  in  the  following  manner.   Three  months  after 
the  burial,  one  o£  the  witnesses  who  had  assisted  in  burying  the  deceased, 
after  some  search,  discovered,  as  he  supposed,  the  grave,  on  the  verge  of 
the  bank  oE  the  river  Damoodah.    The  body,  it  seems,  had  been  buried 
pretty  deeply  in  the  sand,  above  the  common  water-mark,  at  the  distance  of 
sixty  or  eighty  yards  from  the  bed  of  the  river,  at  a  place  which  the  waters 
had  never  i-eached,  or  could  reach  only  on  extraordinary  occasions.  The 
bones  were  uncovered,  but  not  removed,  until  five  days  afterwards.  It  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  clearly  made  out  whether  other  bodies  were  ever 
interred  in  that  spot  or  not,  nor  was  the  grave  properly  identified  as  that 
of  the  deceased.    The  bones  were  subsequently  examined  by  a  medical 
officer,  who  stated  in  his  evidence  that  twelve  of  the  vei-tebrae,  six  of  the 
ribs,  and  the  sacrum  were  wanting ;  that  the  whole  of  the  bones  found 
•were  clean  and  dry,  and  free  from  periosteum,  ligaments,  and  cartilage; 
that  one  rib  xoas  hroJcen,  and  apparently  had  an  osseous  callus  (new  bone) 
formed  iipon  and  around  the  fractured  ends.    The  witness  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  the  fracture  must  have  occurred  at  least  seven  or  eight  days 
before  death  ;  he  had  never  heard  of  an  instance  of  exhumed  bones 
beino-  deprived  of  soft  parts  and  ligaments  by  natural  decomposition  in 
three  months.    He  should  not  expect  the  cartilages  and  ligaments  to  be 
separated  from  the  bones  within  a  year  of  the  interment.    He  considered 
it  therefore,  extremely  improbable  that  these  were  the  bones  of  the 
deceased,  or  of  any  person  who  had  died  within  three  months  from  the 
time  of  examination. 

From  this  evidence  several  considerations  suggest  themselves ;  as,  for 
example,  the  identity  of  all  the  bones  as  those  of  one  individual,  the  age 
of  the  person,  the  nature  of  the  bony  exci-escence  or  callus  found  on  the 
broken  rib.  the  time  necessary  for  the  formation  of  new  bone  in  order 
to  settle  the  period  at  which  the  fracture  took  place,  the  time  required 
for  the  total  spontaneous  destruction  of  the  muscles,  tendons,  ligaments, 
and  viscera;  also  the  time  required  for  the  spontaneous  separation  of 
the  sacrum  from  the  other  bones  in  a  man  of  the  age  of  fifty  or  sixty. 
Many  of  these  points,  important  as  they  were,  were  altogether  passed 
over     The  witness  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  they  were  the  bones  of  a 
male  subject  •  but  of  this,  he  said,  he  could  not  be  quite  certain,  as  the 
sacrum  was  wanting.    No  opinion  was  asked  or  given  as  to  the  supposed 
aae  of  the  person  to  whom  the  bones  belonged.    Only  one  bone  was  pro- 
duced in  Court  viz.  the  broken  rib,  with  the  deposit  of  callus  (new 
bone)  at  its  extremity.    From  the  state  of  this  callus  there  could  be 
no  doubt,  supposing  the  bone  to  have  belonged  to  the  deceased  that 
the  fractlire  must  have  been  produced  about  eight  or  ten  days  before 
death ;  therefore  at  some  time  previous  to  the  violence  employed  by 
the  prisoner.    The  non-identity  of  the  bones  as  those  of  the  deceased 
seenfs,  however,  to  have  been  clearly  estabHshed  by  the  condition  in 
which  they  were  discovered.     Even  in  a  tropical  climate  the  period 
Tat  must  elapse  before  the  total  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  of  the 
body  Tn  a  grave,  so  that  nothing  but  the  bare  bones  sha  1  remain,  niust 
be  con^idefably  greater  than  three  months.    In  one  instance,  in  which 
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a  body  was  exhumed  four  montlis  after  death,  the  soft  parts  were  still 
present. 

Another  curious  feature  was  the  separation  of  the  sacrum  from  the 
bones  of  the  pelvis.  The  junction  of  these  bones  by  ligaments  and  fibro- 
cartilage  is  perhaps  one  of  the  strongest  in  the  body.  In  the  skeletons 
of  the  young  these  bones  are  rather  difficult  of  separation;  but  in  the 
old,  in  whom  anchylosis  (or  bony  union)  in  general  takes  place  to  a 
greater  or  less  extent,  the  difficulty  of  separating  them  becomes  incom- 
parably greater.  It  may  readily  be  conceived,  then,  that  the  entire  separa- 
tion of  this  bone  by  decomposition,  would  require,  even  in  a  hot  climate, 
a  very  long  period  in  a  body  interred  in  the  ground — probably  from 
three  to  ten  years.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  deceased  had  not  been 
buried  above  three  months,  it  is  clear,  both  from  the  entire  destruction  of 
the  soft  parts  and  the  separation  of  the  sacrum,  that  the  bones  discovered 
on  the  bank  of  the  river  could  not  have  belonged  to  the  deceased,  but  must 
have  been  part  of  the  skeleton  of  a  person  whose  body  had  been  buried  in 
the  spot  many  years  before.  There  was,  therefore,  a  complete  failure  of 
identity,  and  the  accused  was  discharged. 

Identity  from  disease  or  deformity. — Questions  of  identity  in  relation  to 
skeletons  may  be  in  some  cases  solved  by  reference  to  certain  special 
characters  of  the  bones.  They  may  have  about  them  indications  of  disease ; 
as  rickets,  softening  of  the  bones,  or  syphilis.  There  may  be,  again,  some 
personal  peculiarities,  such  as  the  presence  of  supernumerary  fingers  or 
toes,  which,  if  observed,  may  tend  to  throw  some  light  upon  the  case.  An 
instance  of  this  kind  is  mentioned  by  Orfila.  In  the  year  1823,  a  man 
named  Bonino,  who  had  been  residing  in  a  small  village  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Montpellier,  suddenly  disappeared.  It  was  some  time  afterwards 
reported  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  a  girl  with  whom  he  had  cohabited, 
and  by  a  man  of  the  name  of  Dimont,  who  was  known  to  have  been  for 
some  time  her  associate.  It  was  only  in  the  year  1826,  after  the  lapse  of 
more  than  two  years,  that  the  magistrates  were  first  induced  to  direct  an 
investigation  of  the  case.  A  strict  search  was  cindered,  and  the  remains  of 
a  body,  chiefly  the  bones,  were  found  buried  in  the  garden  of  Dimont,  who 
had  married  the  girl  nine  months  after  the  disappearance  of  Bonino.  It 
was  of  course  essential  to  identify  this  skeleton  as  that  of  the  deceased.  It 
was  well  known  that  he  had  laboured  under  a  singular  personal  deformity 
in  having  a  sixth  finger  on  the  right  hand,  and  a  sixth  toe  on  the  left  foot. 
The  bones,  which  were  nearly  all  perfect,  were  carefully  removed  and  pat 
together,  when  it  was  found  that  those  belonging  to  the  two  smaller  toes 
of  the  left  foot  were  wanting  ;  but  the  metatarsal  bone  of  the  fifth  toe  had 
a  process  on  the  outer  side,  with  a  small  articulating  surface,  which  might 
have  formed  a  supernumerary  joint.  Still,  however,  this  was  considered 
insufficient  to  establish  the  point,  and  the  attention  of  the  examiners  was 
then  directed  to  the  right  hand.  The  fifth  bone  of  the  metacarpus  was 
shorter  and  broader  than  the  one  belonging  to  the  opposite  hand,  while  its  ' 
digital  extremity  was  divided  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  formed  a  smooth 
rounded,  articulating  surface  in  the  axis  of  the  bone ;  while  the  Other' 
which  presented  a  more  flattened  articular  surface,  formed  with  it  an  angle 
of  about  8  .  On  attempting  to  articulate  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little' 
fanger,  it  fitted  exactly  the  first  articular  surface,  and  presented  on  the 
outer  side  a  distinct  groove,  the  oblique  direction  of  which  coincided  with 
the  direction  of  this  second  surface.  This  left  no  doubt  of  the  nature  of 
the  peculiarity  of  structure;  although  the  phalanges  of  the  sixth  fino-er 
could  not  be  discovered.  The  left  hand  and  the  right  foot  were  compete 
m  all  their  parts.  Other  corroborating  circumstances  transpired  with 
respect  to  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  and  the  two  prisoners  were 
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tried,  condemned,  and  executed.  (For  other  cases  see  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1863, 

Deformities  of  the  spine  or  limbs  are  easily  observed,  and  may  term 
well-marked  points  of  identity.    Briand  mentions  the  following  case.  In 
1825  a  man  named  Gu6rin  suddenly  disappeared.   Three  years  afterwards 
an  excavation  was  made  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  where  he  and  his  brother 
had  resided,  and  some  human  bones  were  discovered.    Among  other  cir- 
cumstances, the  medical  men  to  whom  the  examination  of  these  bones  was 
referred  remarked  that  the  body  of  the  fifth  lumbar  vertebra  was  depressed 
and  thin  as  it  is  met  with  in  rachitic  individuals,  that  the  pelvis  was  more 
contracted  on  the  left  than  on  the  right  side,  that  the  tibia  and  fabula  ot 
each  leo-  presented  a  remarkable  curvature,  greater,  however,  on  the  lett 
than  on  the  right  side,  so  that  the  left  leg  was  half  an  inch  shorter  than 
the  rio-ht.    There  were  certain  peculiarities  about  the  teeth  ot  the  lower 
iaw,  the  canines  forming  a  considerable  projection  in  front  of  the  mcisors^ 
These  facts,  together  with  other  circumstances,  established  the  identity  ot 
the  bones,  as  being  those  of  the  person  who  had  been  missing. 

The  bones  of  the  skull  in  children  may  occasionally  present  appearances 
arisino-  from  natural  causes,  but  which  may  simulate  the  effects  of  violence 
applied  to  the  head.  The  following  case  of  suspected  child-murder  occurred 
in  1847.  The  dead  body  of  a  new-born  child,  wrapped  an  brown  papei 
and  a  towel,  was  found  'in  a  pond.  Lord  examined  it  ^ or  tlie  co_ 
inquest.  The  head  was  much  decomposed,  and  the  scalp  was  extensively 
acerated  and  destroyed  over  the  parietal  bones  which  -adil^  separated^ 
The  brain  was  reduced  to  a  pulp.  The  umbilical  cord,  which  had  not 
been  tied,  was  cut  obliquely  at  about  six  inches  ^^^^^J^^  ^J^J^' 
lunffs  which  were  very  crepitant,  readily  floated  on  water  and  bore  up 

^eTerrt.    The  body         h^^^T^^li"^':^  ^^^^^ 

I  flrTdouljttul  whether  tbey  had  not  been  wilfully  produced  by  some 
Perforating  instrninent  applied  to  the  head.    It  was  remarked  that  one 

so  that,  from  the  interior,  the  bone  was  .^'^T^ "^^  ""^^^^ Ihe  bone  were 
aperture.   This  examination  left  JJ^'^'J^.l^i: ''^fe,  tat  to  defioient 

/ot  due  to  any  mechan.ca  --^e,,ce  appl  e^^^^^^^^^  b^^, 

ossification.    Ihese  spaces  nan  oe  ,    , .        j  jj^    gj^lp,  and  its 

destroyed  by  decomposition.  The  P"''™''™^  j"'^^  coudition  of  these 
sepaiiiou,  migbt^have  ^"^'^""^"inig  a'Xl  disinterred  under 

■  for  apertures  made  by  deadly  weapons.  ^'^^  has  described 

.ell  Characterized  J  W^^VoT'lf  ctf::;i^  C  ^i-  Med. 

jt.  Tut  rz,  t  f ;  ^-t.^:^^ 
--£ii.?t^j5:jj;^u:el5^^ 
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^ttempfc  has  been  made  to  dispose  of  the  bod  j  by  burning  it.  This  method 
<)t  disposing  of  a  dead  body  is  by  no  means  unusual  in  cases  of  alle-ed 
lufanticide  and  concealment  of  birth.    There  will  be  no  great  difficult? in 
gmng  an  opinion  whether  a  bone  has  or  has  not  undergone  calcination 
Its  character  is  entire  y  altered.   Its  shape  may  be  preserved,  but  if  burnt 

Irev  r     -^'l^  ^l!i^^^*'  i,         ^  fi^^'     ^^11  ^«  black  or  ash- 

^rey.    Ihe  booe  is  brittle,  easily  pulverizable,  and  dissolves  in  hydro- 

animl^  rattr;"""^'      ^"'^''^^^  ^^^^^^^  but  no 

In  the  case  of  The  Queen  v.  Varneii  ("Oxford  T.Pnf  Aqc    ^«Q'7^  -4. 

fchod   *^b  JT^l^'  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

a  child.    Its  body  had  been  burnt,  and  only  a  few  remains  of  the  bones 
of  a  human  foetus  were  found  in  the  ashes  of  a  o-r^i^  • 
convicted  of  concealment  of  birth    In  a  case  Lp  fhl  '    ^,^.^P^^«°^,f  ^^^s 
bad  been  made  to  destroy  the  body  of  a  ch  Id  bVb^^ 

be  necessary  to  have  goo^d  evidence  hat  ^    bLerar^^thlTof  1  T"""' 
Mus  or  child.    A  small  fragment  only  of  either  end  of        w  li  T'S 
bone  will  suffice  for  identification.  If  tL  iaws  be  forth ^  ^ell-marked 
cavities  should  be  souo-ht  for  and  thl  V.^l       *°J*bcoming,  the  alveolar 

where  a  woman  had  burnt  a  oh^M^^^  ™  consulted  m  a  case  of  this  kind, 
Tnixed  with  those  of  wood     H«         ^1  f  bad  become 

with  potash,  thrashes  of  a  human  ?ir  ''^  'tt  T  '"^'^"^^^  ^'^«'due 
cyanide  of  potassium  ow^'n^n  fl!      !  "^'^^^      ^^^^^  by  their  yielding 
about  them^  ThTrsCof  wood  I  °^^°^^.^7bich  would  remain  in  and 
.    circumstances.    ('Ann  ra^^^^  'ifA  ^^^.^^^-^e  under  similar 

under  such  circumstances  mtght,  htLl  lead  to  a'seT'"""'  '^T" 
presence  of  a  flannel  dress  of  an  old  w  ^""^  error  :— the 

stance,  would,  on  incinSn  o-fJl  1  -^^^  nitrogenous  sub- 

the /on.  of  a  bonrcarorb;^;eco"^ 

accomplish  may  be  thus  stated  -C  d;tecti^^^^^^^  '"^'"^-^ 
phosphate  of  calcium  in  the  ash  wnnlT  ."^^^/^^ a  large  quantity  of 

and  thus  distinguish  the^h  of  bon^  ^"^^  P'-^^^^*' 

Still  the  bones  might  W  belo^iTd^^^^^     "  ^'^f  substances. 
f«tus.    There  are  So  means  of  dT  l^'  hL/tbeTsh 

of  animal  bone,  or  the  ash  of  fmt« f  buman  from  that 

case  of  the  Lemoines,  Lthe?  anf  dl^^^^^^^^       °?  ^^"1*  I-  the 

in  1859,  the  evidence  went  .r^T^ZTi  ^A^^^^, '^^^^^'^  tbe  French  courts 
burnt  the  body  of  a  child  of  .vI'S^  *be  elder  prisoner  (the  mother) 
delivered.    Some  bones  of  a  child  w  been  secretly 

frontal  bone.    The  medical  et-d^  recovered,  and  among  others  the 

were  those  of  a  c^iiH^whth'hf  ri^^rd^  ,f 

inonth.    Upon  this  corroboration  ItT  ^         seventh  or  eighth 

and  the  Court  sentenced  herto  tw^^^^^^  ^^^^r  prisoner, 

case  of  concealment  of  S^^7??  ^"P"«°^°^ent. 
Ass.,  1854),  it  was  proved  by  medtafpti/     ''!"''^^^  S^^- 
been  recently  delive/ed  of  a  child  of  ^^7    .^'  P^^^^^^r  bad 

Jge.    She  said  that  she  had  Wt  the  V^''  ^°°*bs  uterine 

bad  buried  the  remains  in  a  ^arS  ^  t^'  ^^^^''^^  ber  shame,  and 
were  there  found  buried  in  a'he'    anHf ^  ^^^^  ^^l-^ed 

medical  man  stated  that  they  wer'e  the  W  "^^?\f/*ion  of  them,  a 
^.e ;  but  in  comparing  them  witirt^^^^^^^^^^  of 
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museum  collections,  it  was  admitted  that  the  skull,  of  which  the  parts 
had  been  found  and  restored,  was  larger.  This  admission  threw  some 
doubt  on  the  identity  of  the  bones,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

In  1863,  a  man  named  Barton,  a  fireman  employed  at  a  coal-pit  neai- 
Wigan,  was  missing.  From  the  appearance  of  blood  about  the  mouth  of 
the  steam  furnace,  and  the  discovery  of  a  burned  portion  of  the  dress 
worn  by  the  deceased,  there  was  reason  to  believe  that  the  man  had  been 
murdered  and  his  body  thrust  into  the  furnace.  Edwards  examined  the 
ashes  of  the  furnace  and  found : — 1.  Portions  of  the  occipital  bone  of  a 
skull  ;  2.  Base  of  the  skull  and  two  fangs  of  teeth, — a  fang  of  an  incisor 
and  a  fang  of  a  molar  tooth;  3.  Portions  of  the  arches  of  the  dorsal 
vertebrae ;  4.  A  portion  of  the  lumbar  vertebrae ;  5.  A  portion  of  the 
head,  body,  and  joint  of  the  humerus ;  and  6.  A  portion  of  the  head  and 
joint'  of  the  thigh-bone.  These  bones  had  been  heated  to  a  high  tem- 
perature, which  had  destroyed  their  internal  structure,  but  the  external 
form  was  well  preserved.  They  were  all  human  bones.  A  chemical  and 
microscopical  examination  of  some  of  the  clinkers  showed  that  there  was 
blood  upon  them,  having  the  character  of  human  blood.  There  was  no 
doubt  that  these  were  the  remains  of  the  missing  man.  He  was  last  seen 
alive  at  eight  in  the  evening,  and  at  four  the  following  morning  nothing 
remained  of  him  but  the  few  bones  above  mentioned. 

In  the  exhumation  of  remains,  portions  of  hair  may  be  found  on  or 
about  the  skull,  or  ia  the  earth  surrounding  it.  The  hair  should  be 
separated  by  washing  it  first  in  water,  and  afterwards  m  a  mixture  ot 
distilled  water  and  acetic  acid.  When  dried  on  paper  the  colour  will  be 
observed,  and  this  may  be  of  some  value  in  determining  a  question  ot 
identity. '  French  medical  jurists  lay  great  stress  upon  the  necessity  for 
determinino-  whether  the  hair  has  been  artificially  dyed  or  not.  The 
common  hair-dyes  are  compounds  of  lead,  silver,  or  bismuth ;  and  these 
metals  when  the  necessity  arises,  may  be  sought  for,  and  easily  found  by 
processes  similar  to  those  required  for  their  detection  as  poisons  when 
absorbed  into  the  tissues.  This  will  be  a  matter  for  future  consideration. 
Pyrogallic  acid  is  also  used. 
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CAUSES  OF  DEATH— SUDDEN  DEATH-SYNCOPE,  ASPHYXIA,  COMA-PRESUMPTION  OF 
DEATH-MEDICAL  EVIDENCE  OP  PBIOEITY  OP  DEATH  IN  CASES  OP  SEVERAL 
PERSONS  PERISHING  PROM  A  COMMON  CAUSE— PRESUMPTION  OP  SURVIVORSHIP. 

Medical  jurisprudence  takes  cognizance  of  all  violent  causes  of  death,  and 
1^  only  indirectly  involved  in  those  cases  of  natural  death  which  simulate 
the  effects  of  violence.  Thus  all  causes  which  operate  to  pi'oduce  death 
suddenly  as  by  syncope,  asphyxia,  or  coma,  especially  demand  the  atten- 
tion of  J  medical  jurist.  These  may  be  either  natural  or  violent ;  and  the 
Sinltln  bet^ein  them  is  of  importance,  since  ^^^^^^l!^—^^^^^^^ 
a  person  charged  with  crime  may  depend  on  a  correct  deteimmation  ot  tlie 

""The  continuance  of  life  depends  upon  the  proper  reguto^^^ 
of  the  heart,  the  lungs,  and  the  brain  ;  and  t^e/^^^J^J.^^^^^^^f^  fj,^^' 
organs  is  such  that  the  arrest  of  the  functions  of  one  of  them  sPjdily 
Snowed  by  the  arrest  of  the  others.    Hence  they 

tr  pod  of  Hfe.  When  the  suspension  of  the  motions  of  ^1^^  ^^eai  is  the 
primary  cause  of  death,  the  person  is  said  to  die  by  syncope.    Ihe  texm 
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asphyxia  is  applied  to  death  which  begins  by  the  lungs ;  and  coma  to  that 
which  arises  from  a  primary  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain. 
The  term  apna3a,  at  one  time  used  for  asphyxia,  is  now  applied  by  physio- 
logists in  a  different  sense;  and  deaths  from  coma  usually  terminate  in 
•either  asphyxia  or  syncope. 

Sy  iXCOPE  (cruy/coTTTtt),  signifying  '  to  cut  down'). — In  order  that  the  action 
of  the  heart  should  be  maintained,  it  is  necessary,  first,  that  the  blood  sup- 
plied to  it  should  be  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  secondly,  that  this  blood 
;should  be  of  proper  quality.  In  death  from  hcemorrhage  we  have  an  instance 
of  deficiency,  and  in  death  from  certain  poisons,  as  well  as  diseases,  an 
illustration  of  defect  of  blood  (asthenia).    In  ordinary  syncope  (fainting  or 
swooning)  there  is  simply  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  blood  which  passes 
through  the  heart,  although  there  is  no  actual  loss  of  this  fluid  from  the 
circulation.    Certain  diseases  which  affect  the  muscular  structure  of  the 
heart,  and  its  neryous  apparatus,  as  well  as  the  membranous  valves  and 
blood-vessels,  may  also  lead  to  a  sudden  arrest  of  its  functions.  These 
morbid  conditions  produce  a  mechanical  impediment  to  the  motions  of  the 
organ  by  which  the  blood  is  propelled,  and  death  by  syncope  is  the  necessary 
result.    One  of  the  mast  striking  of  the  phenomena  which  attend  this  mode 
of  dymg  (death  from  hemorrhage  or  aneemia),  is  an  extreme  pallor  of  the 
face,  hands,  and  lips,  and,  indeed,  of  the  body  generally.  The  patient  is  very 
restless,  tossing  the  limbs  about  in  all  directions.    Giddiness  and  nausea  are 
often  complained  of,  and  actual  vomiting  may  occur.   In  many  cases  vision 
as  extmguished,  everything  appearing  black.   There  is  transient  delirium, 
which  soon  passes  into  insensibility.    The  pulse  becomes  more  and  more 
weak  and  irregular,  until  at  length  it  is  imperceptible.    The  respiratory 
movements  are  repeated  at  uncertain  intervals,  and  have  a  sighing  or  gasp- 
-ing  character.    Towards  the  last  there  are  general  convulsions.    ( Fac^^e 
on  the  '  Different  Modes  of  Dying,'  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1879,  p.  343.)  °  In 
these  cases  the  heaa-t  is  found  empty  and  contracted  at  the  autopsy 
When,  however,  frorn  any  cause,  there  is  sudden  stoppage  of  the  heart,  the 
Tight  and  left  cavities  of  this  organ  are  found  to  contain  blood  in  the 
normal  proportion  in  which  that  fluid  is  ordinarily  circulated.    Blood  is 
found  m  the  large  veins  (venje  cavas),  as  well  as  in  the  arterial  trunks. 
Ihere  is  no  congestion  or  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  lungs  or  the 


.f«ft  c     i    ^5  V'^-  ^"""^  P^^'^'  pulselessness). -This 

ThP  tP  )J  ^^^^^  ±^^«tion  of  respiration! 

The  term  apnoea  (from  a  priv.  and  xve'o,  I  respire)  is  less  appropriate  and 
IS  applied  by  physiologists  to  an  exactly  opposite  condition,  t^harwhlch 

suffocation   as  in  the  obs^ crn'^f  th  J'^— ^ 
Zll^Z^lZZt'T'r^        strangulatiol  fufnish  illusTrltnro 
from  t^e  wT  f  fl.  f  .1  asphyxia.    The  effect  of  cutting  off  air 

necessarily  distributed  with  the  impurities  derived  from  the  is  e  of'  tissue 

of  theX  ;-od  :  :  a  laS  f  f  -P"'-?  -ssel! 
thron<^h  the  mns™la,-  «t,.,r„tf      ?     ■  ^'^^'^^  circulation 

esseutia.  to  the  circ*tiSn  by  pS^'i^r^h!:  bfoo'S^  te^th  flt^'b^S: 
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may  be  therefore  regarded  simply  as  death  from  defect  of  blood.  ITie 
observations  of  Brodie  ('  Lect.  on  Pathology,'  p.  66)  and  others  have  clearly 
proved,  that  in  spite  of  the  impurity  of  the  blood  the  heart  will  continue 
to  act,  and  the  circulation  be  maintained,  after  respiration  has  entirely 
ceased.  This  inay  be  proved  by  lianging  or  strangling  an  animal,  and 
observing  the  condition  of  the  heart.  As  the  action  of  this  organ  con- 
tinues after  the  animal  has  ceased  to  breathe,  life  is  not  actually  extinct: 
and  under  favourable  circumstances,  it  may  be  restored,  so  long  as  this 
action  continues.  Supposing  that  the  suspension  of  respiration  is  com- 
plete, the  action  of  the  heart  gradually  slackens  and  finally  ceases.  It 
is  at  this  period  of  the  complete  arrest  of  the  motions  of  the  heart  that 
asphyxia  passes  into  death.  The  circulation  of  the  unaiirated  blood  through 
the  brain  appears  tp  annihilate  sensibility,  so  that  no  consciousness  or 
feeling  exists :  the  person  is,  to  all  appearance,  dead.  There  are  many 
diseases  which  operate  fatally  by  arresting  the  functions  of  the  lungs,, 
and  these  may  be  regarded  as  furnishing  the  natural  causes  of  asphyxia. 
The  violent  causes,  including  not  only  the  ordinary  modes  of  sulffocation, 
but  the  effects  of  certain  poisons,  are  not  difficult  to  appreciate,  provided 
a  true  history  of  the  case  can  be  obtained. 

Michael  Foster  has  shown  how,  in  experiments  on  animals,  it  is  very 
soon  observed  that  the  expiratory  efforts  become  exaggerated  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  inspiratory,  and  how  they  quickly  pass  into  convulsions. 
This  period  lasts  about  a  minute,  during  which  time  the  pulse  is  increased 
in  frequency,  and  the  arterial  blood-pressure  rises.  Deep,  slow  breathing 
then  supervenes,  and  the  inspiratory  movements  are  now  more  marked 
than  the  expiratory,  the  more  yielding  parts  of  the  chest  wall  receding  at 
every  inspiration.  The  cardiac  beats  decrease  in  number,  but  remain 
forcible,  though  the  arterial  pressure  falls.  The  respiratory  rhythm 
becomes  irregular,  long  pauses  being  followed  by  quick  inspirations  with 
brief  intervals.  The  inspirations  next  become  shallow  and  gasping,  the 
acceleratory  muscles  of  respiration  being  brought  into  active  play;  and  at 
last  the  gasps  end  in  a  convulsive  stretching  of  the  whole  body ;  and  with 
extended  limbs  and  a  straightened  trunk,  with  the  head  thrown  back,  the 
mouth  widely  open,  the  face  drawn,  and  the  nostrils  dilated,  the  last 
breath  is  taken  in.  There  are  three  distinguishable  stages  in  these  pheno- 
mena of  asphyxia  which  result  from  a  continued  deficiency  of  air : — 1.  A 
stage  of  dyspnoea,  characterized  by  an  increase  in  the  respiratory  move- 
ments both  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  2.  A  convulsive  stage,  cha- 
racterized by  the  dominance  of  the  expiratory  efforts,  and  culminating  in 
general  convulsions.  3.  A  stage  of  exhaustion  in  which  lingering  and 
long-drawn  inspirations  gradually  die  out.  When  brought  about  by 
sudden  occlusion  of  the  windpipe,  these  events  run  through  their  course 
in  from  three  to  five  minutes.  The  phenomena  of  slow  asphyxia,  where 
the  supply  of  air  is  gradually  diminished,  are  fundamentally  the  same,, 
and  the  same  stages  are  seen,  but  with  their  development  taking 
place  more  slowly  than  where  there  is  a  sudden  and  total  deprivation 
of  air.  The  heart  continues  to  beat  for  some  seconds  after  all  respira- 
tory movements  have  ceased,  whether  the  asphyxia  be  rapidly  or  slowly 

developed.  p  i    .i  i  t. 

In  animals  the  cardiac  chambers  at  the  moment  of  death  have  been, 
found  all  gorged  with  blood,— the  left  ones  as  well  as  the  right.  When- 
rigor  mortis  sets  in,  the  left  auricle  and  ventricle  empty  themselves  ;  and 
in  ordinary  autopsies  in  the  human  subject,  the  pulmonary  artery,  the- 
right  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  vena)  caviB  are  found  gorged  witlv 
blood.  The  pulmonary  veins,  the  left  cavities  of  the  heart,  and  the  aorta, 
are  either  empty  or  contain  but  little  blood.    Geo.  Johnson  states,  liow,- 
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ever,  that  when  the  chest  is  opened  immediately  aftei-  death  from  apnoea 
(asphyxia),  the  right  chambers  of  the  heart  are  distended  with  blood, 
while  the  left  contain  comparatively  little  blood ;  and  he  holds  that  the 
phenomena  of  asphyxia  are  characterized  by  two  well-defined  stages.  In 
the  first  stage  there  is  systemic  arterial  resistance,  with  resulting  dis- 
tension of  the  left  side  of  the  heart.     In  the  second  stage  there  is 
pulmonary  arterial  resistance,  with  distension  of  the  right  cavities  and 
comparative  emptiness  of  the  left  ('Asphyxia').     In  certain  cases  of 
asphyxia,  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  left,  have  been 
found  empty.     When  the  access  of  air  to  the  lungs  is  suddenly  and 
completely  cut  off,  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is  speedily  arrested ; 
but  supposing  the  occlusion  of  the  air-passages  to  be  partial  or  gradual, 
the  circulation  of  the  blood  may  continue  for  a  time,  and  thus  cause 
congestion  of  certain  organs.    Hence  the  appearances  in  asphyxia  differ 
greatly.    A  mixed  condition,  under  the  name  of  syncopal  asphyxia,  has 
been  described  by  some  pathologists.    In  this,  the  cavities  of  the  heart 
are  found  empty. 

Coma. — Besides  a  due  supply  of  aerated  blood,  the  brain  requires  for 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  a  proper  quantity  of  blood,  so  that  either  by 
the  sudden  withdrawal  of  this  fluid,  or.  by  a  distribution  of  impure  blood, 
these  are  arrested.    A  person  thus  affected  falls  into  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility  (coma),  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  rouse  him.    The  functions 
of  the  heart  and  lungs  are  not  always  suddenly  arrested  under  these  cir- 
cumstances.  They  appear  to  be  less  dependent  on  the  brain  than  the  brain 
is  upon  them  ;  but  this  is  rather  a  question  of  degree.    A  due  supply  of 
nervous  force  is  required  for  the  action  of  the  muscles,  whether  of  the 
heart  or  of  the  chest ;  and  when  this  is  withdrawn,  the  heart  ceases  to 
pulsate,  and  the  respiratory  muscles  cease  to  act :  circulation  and  respira- 
tion are  thus  arrested  by  the  absence  of  innervation.    This  is  sometimes 
described  as  death  by  paralysis  of  the  heart  and  lungs.    The  blood  is 
neither  aerated  nor  circulated.    Sudden  death  from  apoplexy  is  an  illus- 
tration of  death  by  the  brain.    Coma  may  also  be  a  result  of  the  intro- 
duction of  certain  poisons  into  the  blood,  and  of  fractures  of  the  skull 
leading  to  compression  of  the  brain  or  destruction  of  its  substance.  Death 
beginning  at  the  brain  is,  indeed,  scarcely  to  be  regarded  as  a  mode  of 
dymg,  since  it  may  usually  be  resolved  into  either  death  from  suddeii 
parabjsis  of  the  respiratory  centre,  when  death  is  often  absolutely  quiet ;  or 
the  coma  ends  in  asphyxia,  when  the  extinction  of  respiration  is  brou'crht 
about  more  slowly.     In  death  by  the  brain,  usually  the  appearances 
observed  consist  chiefly  in  a  congested  state  of  the  cerebral  membranes 
and  substance  of  the  brain.    As,  before  death,  respiration  is  affected,  the 
lungs  are  congested,  the  blood  accumulates  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart, 
more  on  the  right  than  on  the  left  side.    The  appearances  described  as 
characteristic  of  the  different  modes  of  death  by  the  heart,  lungs,  and 
brain,  are  liable  to  variation  by  reason  of  the  intimate  relation  of  the 
organs,  and  thus  there  may  be  a  mixed  condition 

With  regard  to  the  interruption  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  as  a 
result  of  pressure  by  the  effusion  of  blood  or  serum,  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  a  very  small  quantity  of  either  of  these  effused  at  the  base,  or  in  the 
substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  is  sufficient  to  cause  death ;  while, 
generally  speaking,  a  larger  quantity  is  required  to  be  effused  in  the 
membranes,  ventricles,  or  substance  of  the  brain  in  order  to  produce  a 
SJriTf^  hydrocephalus,  in  which  the  brain  has 

resisted  the  pressure  of  a  large  accumulation  of  serum  for  many  years,  a 
slight  and  sudden  increase  m  the  quantity  at  any  period  in  life  may  lekd 
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to  coma  and  death  by  apoplexy.  This  condition  may  be  mistaken  for 
narcotic  poisoning. 

All  causes  of  death,  -whether  from  disease  or  violence,  are  referable  to 
an  effect  produced  primarily  on  the  heart,  the  lungs,  or  the  brain  ;  but,  as 
has  been  elsewhere  stated,  death  does  not  take  place  until  the  action  of 
the  heart  has  entirely  ceased.  The  arrest  of  the  circulation  produces  an 
immediate  impression  upon  the  functions  of  the  brain  and  lungs  ;  while 
the  lungs  and  brain  are  affected  and  can  only  affect  each  other  indirectly 
through  the  medium  of  the  circulation  :  hence,  systemic  death,  or  the  death 
of  the  body,  is  resolvable  into  death  by  syncope  or  a  failure  of  the  action  of 
the  heart,  and  this  depends  in  all  cases  either  upon  defect  or  deficiency 
of  blood. 

The  natural  causes  of  sudden  death  may  be  generally  traced  to  some 
injury  or  impediment  to  the  action  of  the  heart,  lungs,  or  brain.  It  would 
be  foreign  to  the  object  of  this  work  to  give  a  description  of  them.  The 
violent  causes  are  those  which  demand  the  especial  attention  of  a  medical 
jurist ;  they  will  be  considered  hereafter.  In  its  relations  to  medicine  and 
medical  jurisprudence,  the  subject  of  sudden  death  has  been  treated  of  by 
Herrich  and  Kopp  ('  Der  plotzliche  Tod  aus  inneren  Ursachen,'  Regens- 
burg,  1848)  ;  by  Devergie  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1838,  2,  145)  ;  and  by  Fagge 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1879,  p.  343). 

The  violent  cdiUBes  of  death,  whether  sudden  or  protracted,  which  chiefly 
require  the  skill  of  a  medical  jurist  for  their  elucidation,  are  poisoning, 
wounds,  and  personal  injuries,  such  as  burns  and  scalds,  as  well  as  those 
forms  of  death  which  commence  by  the  lungs,  including  drowning,  hang- 
ing, strangulation,  and  suffocation.  In  nearly  all  cases,  the  body  of  the 
deceased  is  produced,  and  a  medical  opinion  can  be  based  upon  a  careful 
examination. 

Fresumption  of  death. — Before  proceeding  to  describe  the  violent  causes 
of  death  in  their  order,  it  may  be  well  in  closing  this  part  of  our  subject 
to  state  that  the  fact  of  death  may  be  proved  by  presumptive,  as  well  as 
by  direct  evidence.  The  death  of  any  person  once  shown  to  have  been 
aiive,  is  a  matter  of  fact  to  be  determined  by  a  jury  ;  and  when  the  body 
is  not  forthcoming,  as  the  legal  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  continu- 
ance of  life,  the  onus  of  proving  the  death  lies  on  the  party  who  asserts 
it.  (Best  on  '  Presumptions  of  Law  and  Fact.')  When  a  person  goes 
abroad  and  has  not  been  heard  of  for  a  long  time,  the  presumption  of  the 
continuance  of  life  ceases  at  the  expiration  of  seven  years  from  the  period 
at  which  he  was  last  heard  of.  The  same  rule  holds  generally  with  respect 
to  a  person  who  has  gone  away  from  his  usual  place  of  resort,  and  of 
whom  no  account  can  be  given,  but  the  presumption  does  not  extend  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  i.e.  whether  he  died  at  the  beginning  or  at  the  end 
of  any  particular  period  of  the  seven  years.  In  the  case  of  Watson  v. 
Englaoid,  which  came  before  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  was  attempted 
to  enforce  as  a  presumption,  that  a  female  who  had  left  her  father's 
house  in  1810,  and  had  not  been  heard  of  for  thirty-four  years,  was 
dead.  No  decision  was  come  to,  the  Vice-Cliancellor  observing,  from 
the  great  uncertainty  of  the  evidence,  that  if  he  presumed  her  death, 
the  woman  might  walk  into  court  and  disprove  all.  In  one  case,  accord- 
ing to  Best,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  said,  that  they  could  not 
assume  judicially  that  a  person  alive  in  the  year  1034  was  not  alive  in 
1827.  (Op.  cit.)  Without  adopting  this  extreme  legal  view  of  possible 
longevity,  it  is  obvious  that  courts  of  law  may  be  easily  deceived  if 
such  presumptions  are  admitted  too  readily.    In  Church  v.  Smith  (Exch., 
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Dec,  1853),  the  question  was  whether  plaintiff  was  then  a  married 
woman,  or  whether  by  reason  of  the  long  absence  of  her  husband,  his 
<leath  might  not  be  legally  presumed,  "and  that  she  was,  therefore,  a 
widow,  and  could  sue  in  her  own  right.    According  to  the  statement  of 
her  counsel,  she  was  married  to  a  man  who  had  deserted  her  fourteen 
.years  ago,  aud  she  had  heard  nothing  of  him  during  the  last  twelve  years. 
An  end  was  put  to  the  case  by  the  appearance,  in  the  witness-box,  of  an 
aged  man  who  turned  out  to  be  the  missing  husband.    The  plaintiff, 
therefore,  not  having  the  power  to  sue  in  her  own  right  as  a  widow,  was 
nonsuited,  the  Chief  Baron  observing  to  the  jury  that  he  should  have 
directed  them  to  presume  that  the  husband  was  dead,  if,  as  the  counsel 
stated  It  had  been  proved  that  he  had  not  been  heard  of  for  twelve  years  • 
but  after  his  appearance  in  court,  he  could  not  ask  them  to  presume 
a  man  to  be  dead  who  was  actually  living  before  their  eyes.    In  Beq.  v. 
Sriggs  (Noy.,  1856)  a  woman  was  deserted  by  her  husband  four  months 
:after  marriage,  and  he  had  been  absent  from  her  seven  years.   The  woman 
married  again  m  her  maiden  name  ;  and  on  an  indictment  for  bigamy  it 
was  contended  m  her  favour  that  the  husband  had  been  absent  for  the 
period  above  mentioned,  and  the  prisoner  had  no  knowledge  of  his  exist- 
ence.   She  was  convicted,  but  the  conviction  was  quashed  on  appeal.  In 
a  case  before  Malms,  V.-C.  {Re  W.  Beasney,  Jan.,  1869),  the  person 
whose  death  was  in  question  was  last  seen  in  Aug.,  1860.     He  was 

annonnf  dT^' •  ^'^.•^^^^"^"^  ^'^^'^^  ^""^  emaciated.  He 

.announced  his  intention  to  go  to  New  York,  but  to  return  before  October. 

SnZal  o'fTh:  -titled  to  the 

No^  f  I860  iT'^  ?  !r^V°^  ^^^^^  «^  Be^^^ey  l^efore 
befire  that  d^'v  «  ^J'^^^ended  that  he  must  be  presumed  to  have  died 
for  the  cKvidend.  tL^^  circumstances,  he  had  not  applied 

lor  the  dividends  then  due  to  him,  and  that  when  last  seen  he  was  in  a 

TuroHrorwllT  I'^'f;  ^'^^     was  aLert'drat  th: 

The  Vice  pL-  1^  :J'°^e^'        no  proof  of  death  had  been  given, 

died  C  ^1860    ?  f  ^''^^'-'^  that  Beasney 

applierfr  at^^^^^^^^^^ 

^'^a^sTa^^^^^^^^^^^  ^PPlied  for  since Vh^tt^t^ndten 

•thed;rpt& 

not  heard  of  for  many  ycaxr   In  fhi?"      ?  n^'^'.^x.""^  ^^^^t,  and 

t  s  ^  a^HS  "  -  ^ 

Louis   n  the'MauriLf^^"^7^  '^'^^'^  ^^^^^^ta  for  Port 

nothing  had  been  htrd  o^"he7:4ertZtXtr^  ^es^n.iio.,  and 

Ahe  owners  of  the  vessel  at  iC\^lTV    I  ^  correspondent  of 

her  non-arrival.  ThTs  lfcot!,-^  ?  ""J:^-^^  ^"^^  ^^^^  t^^^  ^'^Ported 
of  his  death,  althougrnot  T^^^^^^^^^  to  establish  a  presurSption 

departure  from  England  w  ^^^'"^  ^""^  e\s.^^edi  since  his 

In  Green  ^   Green  (Y^e  S^^^^^^  i  ^  To^ 

raised  whether  a  person  who  td  ^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^s 

eighteen  years  musTbe  prelumedl  ^    5''?  ^mT^  "P™^d«  of 

who  died  in  Aug.,  1838,  Kl  will  di'fT-'^' a^'  .^^^^testator  in  the  cause. 
£30  to  his  son,  James  Gi4n  and  ;^n  l'''  ^^P' u '  ^^^^  ^^^^^tj^  of 
gave  £750  to  the  childter^f  LT?  '  ^'f  '^^^  ^^^tator 
Jeaving  children  then  the  te.tlfn  '''''  t""'^  ^^^^^^^^  die  without 

b       a  en,  tden  the  testator  gave  such  sum  of  £750  to  the  brothers 
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and  sisters  of  Jas.  Green  who  should  be  living  at  his  (Jas.  Green's)  death. 
In  Sept.,  1840,  Jas.  Green  left  this  country  for  New  South  Wales,  and 
he  had  not  been  heard  of  since  Feb.  1,  IS-AS,  when  he  wrote  a  letter 
acknowledging  the  i-eceipt  of  the  last  payment  of  the  annuity  of  £30. 
Edward  Green,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Jas.  Green,  died  on  Jan.  24,  184G,. 
and  the  question  was,  whether  the  absent  Jas.  Green  must  be  presumed 
to  have  died  before  or  after  his  brother  Ed.  Green.  On  the  former 
presumption  Ed.  Gi^een's  representatives  would  be  entitled  to  a  share  of 
the  £7.50 ;  and  on  the  latter  pi^esumption,  they  would  not  be  so  entitled. 
The  bill  was  filed  by  one  of  the  children  of  the  testator,  who  was  in- 
tei-ested  in  the  presumption  that  Jas.  Green  had  died  after  his  brother 
Edward,  and  in  that  state  of  circumstances,  the  Vice-Chanc.  ruled  that 
the  burden  lay  on  the  plaintiff  to  show  that  James  was  alive  at  the  death 
of  his  brother  Edward.  As  above  stated,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that 
Jas.  Green  bad  been  heard  of  since  Feb.  1,  1843.  A  decree  was  made- 
to  the  effect  that  Jas.  Green  must  be  presumed  to  have  died  before 
Ed.  Green,  and  that  the  fund  should  be  distributed  upon  that  presumption. 

A  remarkable  case  was  tried  in  the  Coui't  of  Exchequer,  in  Feb.,  1862. 
{Hiorns  and  Drew  v.  The  Bail.  Pass.  Insur.  Comp.),  which  involved  a 
question  of  the  presumption  of  death  from  circumstantial  evidence ;  but 
in  which  it  was  suggested  that  a  fraud  had  been  prepetrated  by  the 
parties  concerned.  The  action  was  to  recover  from  defendants  the  sum 
of  £250,  on  a  policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  one  F.  D.  Hiorns.  The 
alleged  deceased,  Hiorns,  was  a  single  man,  aet.  26.  He  insured  his  life 
against  accident,  for  the  above-mentioned  sum,  on  Sept.  6,  1856 ;  and 
on  Sept.  13  he  went  to  Brighton  by  an  evening  train,  taking  a  return 
ticket.  He  spent  the  14th  and  15th  with  his  friends,  and  on  the  morning 
of  the  latter  day  he  had  a  bath  in  the  sea  ;  in  the  evening  he  parted 
from  his  friends,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  to  go  to  his  lodgings  before 
returning  to  London,  expressing  his  intention  of  taking  a  second  bath 
before  doing  so.  He  was  seen  to  go  towards  the  sea,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  the  date  of  the  action  he  had  not  been  seen  alive.  On  the 
day  that  he  was  missing,  a  person  discovered  a  suit  of  clothes  lying  on 
the  top  of  the  steps  of  a  bathing-machine,  but  no  trace  of  the  owner- 
of  them  could  be  discovered.  The  police  took  possession  of  the  clothes,, 
and  upon  searcbing  the  pockets  a  purse,  containing  a  return-ticket,  was 
found,  and  they  were  identified  as  belonging  to  Hiorns.  Advertisements 
were  issued,  and  every  inquiry  made  to  discover  the  missing  man,  but 
without  avail.  On  Oct.  30,  forty-five  days  after  the  disappearance  of 
Hiorns  from  Brighton,  the  naked  body  of  a  man  was  washed  up  at 
Walton-on-the-Naze,  on  the  Essex  coast,  about  150  or  160  miles  from 
Brighton.  The  body,  according  to  the  opinion  of  some  medical  men,  had 
been  in  the  water  some  six  or  seven  weeks,  and  it  was,  of  course,  very 
much  decomposed,  all  traces  of  the  features  being  destroyed.  An  inquest 
was  held,  at  which  the  plaintiff,  G.  B.  Hiorns,  attended,  giving  evidence 
that  the  remains  were,  to  the  best  of  his  belief,  those  of  his  brother.  In 
consequence  of  tbe  complete  destruction  of  the  features,  according  to  the 
medical  evidence,  there  was  nothing  whatever  on  which  to  base  a  proof  of 
identity,  and  the  jury  found  that  it  was  the  body  of  a  person  unknown. 
The  defence  to  the  action  was:  that  the  assured  was  still  living  and  within 
reach  of  his  friends,  awaiting  the  receipt  of  the  money  from  the  office. 
It  seems  that  the  alleged  deceased  had  been  a  bankrupt  in  1855 ;  and  in 
Sept.,  1856,  he  effected  several  policies  of  insurance  in  different  offices, 
and  made  his  will,  directing  that  the  policies  after  his  death  should  be 
realized  and  the  money  appropriated  to  the  payment  of  his  debts.^  iho 
jury  could  not  agree,  and  were  discharged  without  a  verdict.    As  m  this 
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case  the  body  of  Hiorns  was  not  found,  there  was  no  direct  proof  of 
death.  The  discovery  of  the  clothes  was  only  a  circumstance  from, 
which  a  presumption  might  be  raised  either  way.  Considering  that  the 
man's  life  had  been  insured  in  this  and  other  offices  for  only  one  week,, 
at  the  time  of  this  mysterious  disappearance,  there  was  strong  reason 
for  suspicion. 

In  1878  a  similar  case  occured  at  Barmouth,  North  Wales.  A  gentle- 
man left  his  hotel  before  breakfast  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  bathing. 
He  was  missed ;  and  his  clothes,  with  his  watch  and  some  money,  were 
discovered  on  the  shore;  but  the  body  was  not  discovered.  On  the 
strength  of  these  facts,  an  insurance  on  the  life  of  the  missing  gentleman 
was  paid.  Some  months  subsequently  he  was  challenged  by  a  friend  who- 
met  him  in  South  America.  He  had  been  in  pecuniary  difficulties  ;  had 
absconded ;  and  to  avert  suspicion  left  his  clothes  and  other  personal 
effects  on  the  shore,  having  taken  out  with  him  an  extra  suit  of  clothes. 

In  Sept.,  1866,  a  merchant  of  Bordeaux,  named  Vital  Douat,  who  had. 
become  bankrupt,  endeavoured,  in  collusion  with  his  wife,  to  defraud  an 
insurance  company  of  Paris.    Shortly  before  his  bankruptcy  he  insured, 
his  life  for  100,000  francs.    He  was  subsequently  declared  a  fraudulent 
bankrupt,  when  he  suddenly  disappeared,  and  about  a  month  afterwards 
his  wife  presented  to  the  office  a  certificate  purporting  to  be  a  copy  of  the 
register  of  the  death  and  burial  of  her  husband  in  England,  and  claimed 
the  amount  for  which  his  life  had  been  insured.    A  fall  investigation  in 
this  country  led  to  the  discovery  that  the  man  had  passed  under  various 
names  ;  had  purchased  a  coffin  ;  procured  a  certificate  from  a  registrar  of 
deaths,  recording  his  own  death  in  a  circumstantial  manner;  and  had 
followed  to  the  grave  iu  a  churchyard  in  Essex,  the  coffin  which  was  sup- 
posed to  contain  the  body  of  himself,  the  missing  bankrupt.    The  coffin 
was  exhumed.   It  contained  only  a  mass  of  lead,  evidently  placed  there  to- 
give  it  weight.    The  man  fled  the  country,  but  was  subsequently  captured 
at  Antwerp  and  delivered  to  the  French  authorities.    The  possibility  of 
such  a  case  as  this  occurring,  shows  that  our  system  of  registration  of 
deaths  is  sometimes  fallacious.    It  is  known  that  a  wrong  cause  of  death, 
may  be  assigned  by  an  ignorant  or  interested  person,  but  this  and  some- 
other  cases  prove  that  a  living  person  may  register  himself  as  dead,  and  a 
fraudulent  iise  be  made  of  the  certificate  thus  pi-ocured. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  cases  can  be  elucidated  by  medical  evidence  only 
when  it  IS  proved  that  the  missing  party  was  labouring  under  some  serious- 
disease,  likely  to  prove  fatal,  for  which  he  may  have  received  medical 
advice ;  an  opinion  might  then  be  required  as  to  the  degree  to  which  the 
disease  had  advanced,  and  the  probability  of  its  causing  death  within  a- 
certain  pei-iod.  No  general  rules  can  be  laid  down  ;  every  case  must  rest 
upon  the  circumstances  which  accompany  it. 

A  presumption  of  death  may  arise  iu  a  question  of  life  assurance,  as 
when,  for  instance,  the  amount  of  a  policy  is  made  payable  on  the  death  of 
a  person.  Me  may  have  sailed  in  a  ship  which  has  not  been  heard  of  for 
many  years;  and  from  circumstances  it  may  appear  to  have  been  over- 
taken by  a  storm  in  which  other  ships  were  lost.  In  such  cases,  payment 
is  commonly  made  under  a  deed  of  indemnity.  If  the  case  be  disputed,  the 
presumption  of  death  is  left  as  a  question  for  the  jury.    A  verdict  waa 

life  of  a  Mr.  Macleane  the  evidence  being  that  about  Nov.  28,  1777,  the 

XTwlr  V^^'/^'^T/^  ^  '"^^^^  ^^°°P'  -«-er'  heard  of 

afterwards.    Several  vessels  of  a  stronger  build  sailed  at  the  same  time, 

thP  l7 '"'"''T  r     ^- ""^'f*  1  ^7^'  i°  ^l^ich  it  was  supposed 

the  sloop  was  lost.    It  is  clear  that  unless  a  presumption  of  death  were 
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billowed  in  sucli  cases,  injustice  would  be  done  to  tlie  representatives  of 
persons  who  had  insured  their  lives. 

Priority  of  death.    Presumption  of  survivorship. — Let  us  now  take  the 
•case  that  several  persons  have  perished  to<^ether  from  some  common  cause; 
it  may  be  material  to  determine  which  probably  survived  the  other,  since 
property  may  bo  claimed  by  different  heirs  through  the  several  deceased 
persons.    According  to  the  civil  law,  when  the  parties  who  perished  to- 
gether were  parent  and  child,  the  latter,  if  under  the  age  of  puberty,  was 
presumed  to  have  died  first,  but  if  above  this  age,  the  rule  was  reversed. 
In  the  case  of  husband  and  wife,  the  presumption  was  in  favour  of  the 
;Survivorship  of  the  husband.    These  presumptions  were  based  on  the 
assumption  that  the  party  deemed  to  have  survived  was,  by  his  superior 
sti-ength  and  vigour,  likely  to  have  struggled  longest  against  the  common 
death.    The  law  of  France  is  in  some  measure  based  upon  these  pro- 
visions ;  but  in  England  there  is  no  absolute  rule  on  the  subject.  The 
•question, — Which  of  two  parties  survived  the  other, — is  left  to  be  deter- 
mined by  a  jury  or  judge,  according  to  the  facts  proved;  such  as  the 
•comparative  age,  strength,  and  danger  to  which  they  were  respectively 
exposed,  and  any  other  circumstances  capable  of  proof  which  are  calculated 
to  throw  light  upon  the  case.    It  has,  however,  happened  on  several 
•occasions,  that  there  have  been  no  such  indicia,  and  the  case  has  then 
generally  terminated  by  a  compromise  of  the  suit.    There  is  a  well-known 
instance  which  is  referred  to  by  most  medico-legal  writers,  that  of  General 
Stamoix,  in  which  the  General,  with  his  second  wife  and  a  daughter  by  a 
former  marriage,  sailed  in  a  vessel  from  Dublin  to  England.    The  ship 
with  all  on  board  was  lost  at  sea,  and  no  account  of  the  manner  of  her 
perishing  was  ever  received.    Several  suits  arose  out  of  this  accident. 
The  matei-nal  uncle  of  the  daughter  claimed  the  effects  of  the  General, 
'Under  the  principles  of  the  civil  law.    This  case  was  not  decided :  the  suit 
was  compromised  on  the  recommendation  of  Lord  Mansfield,  who  said  he 
knew  of  no  legal  principle  on  which  he  could  decide  it.    In  another  case, 
Sir  W.  Wynne  said,  that  in  his  judgment,  the  most  rational  presumption 
was  that  all  had  died  together  ;  and  that,  therefore,  none  could  transmit 
rights  to  another.    In  a  third,  where  husband  and  wife  were  drowned,  and  a 
claim  was  made  by  the  wife's  relations,  Sir  J.  Mcholl  said  he  assumed  that 
husband  and  wife  perished  at  the  same  moment;  and  he  therefore  granted 
administration  to  the  representative  of  the  husband,  as  the  person  in  whom 
the  property  really  vested  at  the  time  of  the  decease  of  both.  He,  however, 
•expressly  observed  that  in  giving  this  judgment,  he  was  not  deciding  that 
"the  husband  actually  survived  the  wife. 

In  a  more  recent  case,  the  property  was  vested  in  a  wife,  and  she  and 
her  husband  were  drowned  together  without  any  of  the  circumstances 
being  known.  A  claim  was  made  by  the  husband's  heirs,  on  the  presump- 
.^tion  that  he  was  the  survivor.  Sir  H.  Jenner  decided  according  to 
the  principle  that  where  a  party  dies  possessed  of  property,  the  right  to 
that  property  passes  to  his  next  of  kin,  unless  it  be  shown  to  have  passed 
to  another  by  survivorship.  Here  the  next  of  kin  of  the  husband  claimed 
-the  property  which  was  vested  in  the  wife ;  that  claim  must  therefore  be 
made  out :  it  must  be  shown  by  him  that  the  husband  survived.  In  the 
absence  of  evidence,  the  parties  must  be  presumed  to  have  died  at  the 
same  time,  and  the  property  therefore  would  remain  where  it  was  vested, 
unless  there  was  evidence  to  show  that  it  had  been  devested  by  survivor- 
..ship.     (See  also  case  of  Bivoire,  p.  181.) 

Some  years  ago  the  following  question  was  referred  for  a  medical 
opinion  :— whether  it  was  likely,  in  the  drowning  of  persons  of  different 
ao-es  and  sexes,  in  a  con6ned  apartment  (the  cabin  of  a  vessel),  that  one 
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sliotild  have  survived  the  other.    An  oflBcer  in  the  army  died  in  1819, 
leaving-  a  wife  and  two  daughters,  bequeathing  property  among  them. 
In  1823,  the  widow  married  again,  and  by  this  second  marriage  she  had 
several  children:  one  of  these,  a  son,  survived.    One  of  the  daughters  by 
the  first  marriage,  Margaret,  died  in  1825,  before  majority,  intestate,  and 
leaving  only  as  next  of  kin,  her  sister  Johanna  and  her  mother.    In  1834^ 
the  mother,  her  daughter  Johanna,  and  her  son,  the  last  surviving  child 
of  the  marriage  between  her  and  her  second  husband,  were  drowned  on 
the  coast  of  Norfolk,  in  the  cabin  of  a  sailing-packet,  while  on  their  way 
to  Scotland.    The  vessel  filled  with  water  from  the  skylights  of  the  cabin 
during  a  storm.    A  few  minutes  before  the  catastrophe,  all  in  the  cabin 
were  seen  and  spoken  to,  but  not  one  of  them  was  heard  to  speak  or  was 
seen  alive  after  the  cabin  had  become  filled  with  water,  which  was  said 
to  have  happened  instantaneously.    The  deaths  of  the  mother,  daughter, 
and  son  were  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  one  and  the  same  instant 
of  time  ;  at  least  it  could  not  be  proved  by  the  direct  testimony  of  any 
person  that  he  saw  any  one  of  the  three  alive,  or  that  he  heard  the  cry  or 
speech  of  any  one  of  these  three,  after  the  death  of  the  other  or  either  of 
them.    It  may  be  mentioned  that  the  mother  was  corpulent,  and,  by  the 
ill-treatment  of  her  husband,  a  broken-hearted  woman,  about  forty-two 
years  of  age  ;  the  daughter  was  a  stout  healthy  girl  of  about  twenty,  and 
the  son  about  six  years  of  age.   Physical  and  constitutional  strength  were 
thus  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  survivorship  of  the  daughter  Johanna, 
who  was  in  right  of  considerable  funds  at  the  time  of  her  death,  and  she 
died  intestate.    A  claim  was  made  for  her  property  by  her  nearest  blood 
relation,  her  paternal  uncle-german.  Her  mother's  second  husband  being 
still  alive,  claimed  the  property,  as  the  representative  of  his  wife,  or  his 
son,  presuming  that  Johanna  died  before  them,  and  that  her  property 
became  vested  in  them.    The  opinion  of  Dr.  Lushington,  as  counsel 
being  requested  on  this  case,  he  stated  that   as  to  the  question  of 
survivorship,  the  presumption  of  law,  in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  was  that  the  mother,  daughter,  and  son  all  died  at  the  same 
moment.    The  consequence  would  be,  that  none  of  the  parties  could 
transmit  to  the  other.    The  paternal  uncle  would  therefore  be  entitled  to 
Johanna  s  property,  on  the  principle  already  applied  in  so  many  cases, 
that  the  property  being  vested  in  her,  those  who  desire  to  take  it  on  a 
presumption,  must  produce  evidence  to  show  that  she  died  before  those 
persons  through  whom  they  set  up  a  claim. 

In  this  case  there  was  not  the  least  ground,  medically  speaking  for 
assuming  that  one  of  these  persons  survived  the  other.  There  was  n^ 
wwT%r  ^}'y  ^e^-e       ^^ifferent  parts  of  the  cabin,  or 

Ti?  facT.  of  T,"*™^^f  one  before  the  other ;  and  in  the  absenc^  o 

stwshfp  tole.^^''  — P*-- 

been  supposed  that  when  males  and  females,  and  the  youno-  and 
aged  are  placed  m  exactly  similar  circumstances  with  regard  to  imSend 
ing  danger,  that  a  male  or  adult  would  survive;  but  on  wLt  princTnle 

XrveTean  TdTo'the''""'7\?  TV  '^^VVreci.Ue  circuSe 
^^Li    -A  A  -  ^  A      °  ^  ^^^^^  °^  tl^e  male  adult  ?    A  case  which 

was  decided  m  America  some  years  since  is  calculated  to  show  thai  a 
fixed  arbitrary  principle  like  that  of  the  Roman  law,  with  retard  to  the 
death  of  husband  and  wife,  must  operate  unjustly.  ^  *° 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  rules  which  influence  English  courts  on 

fn:r  rq:^^:d  i:^^^^^^^^^  a  riiht1oT4erry 

.•o.;thL.ghtmaybe^avertrdVtb^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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medical  or  general,  but  until  this  is  brought  forward,  the  property  is 
•considered  to  be  vested  in  the  holder  and  his  heirs.  Presumptions 
founded  on  age,  sex,  or  the  I'clatlve  strength  of  persons  are  rather  to  be 
a'egarded  as  assumptions  inadmissible,  except  when  most  strongly  sup- 
ported by  direct  evidence. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  refer  to  the  rules 
which  have  been  laid  down  by  some  medico-legal  writers,  in  reference  to 
the  priority  of  death  among  persons  who  perish  by  a  common  cause,  as 
by  fire,  starvation,  suffocation,  drowning,  cold,  or  collisions  on  railways. 
Devergie  asserts  that  a  female  will  survive  a  male  adult  when  both  are 
•equally  exposed  to  suffocation  from  carbonic  acid  ;  but  no  sufficient 
number  of  cases  have  been  observed  to  allow  a  fair  medical  inference  on 
this  point  to  be  drawn  ;  and  very  strong  evidence  would  be  required  by 
an  English  judge  to  satisfy  bira  that  such  an  opinion  was  universally 
•correct.  As  little  can  it  be  presumed  that  the  young  perish  from  suffoca- 
tion before  the  old.  These  events  are  commonly  treated  as  involving 
•circumstances  which  are  from  their  nature  unascertainable ;  and  they  are 
therefore  dealt  with  according  to  fixed  legal,  and  not  according  to  variable 
medical  rules.  There  are  probably  no  two  cases  of  death  from  a  common 
-cause,  in  which  all  the  circumstances  will  be  alike ;  hence  any  general 
medical  rule  for  assigning  survivorship  to  one  in  preference  to  another,  is 
inapplicable. 

The  case  of  Underwood  v.  Wing  (Rolls  Court,  July,  1854)  involved 
a  singular  question  of  survivorship.  The  opinions  of  J.  Paget,  Brinton, 
and  the  author,  were  requested  on  one  of  the  questions  at  issue  in  this 
case,  namely,  whether,  under  an  apparently  simultaneous  death  from 
■drowning  as  a  result  of  shipwreck,  the  husband  survived  the  wife  or  the 
wife  the  husband  for  even  the  shortest  conceivable  pei'iod  of  time.  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  facts  : — 

Mr.  Underwood,  aet.  43,  and  his  wife,  ast.  40,  had  a  daughter  aged  18, 
and  two  sons  of  tbe  respective  ages  of  15  and  13.  The  husband  and 
wife  were  entitled  to  some  property,  and  being  about  to  go  to  Australia, 
with  their  children,  they  respectively  made  their  wills,  the  one  giving  to 
the  other  absolutely,  the  whole  of  their  respective  properties,  and  by 
€acli  such  will,  they  declared,  that  if  the  one  to  whom  the  same  was 
.riven  should  die  in  the  lifetime  oj_  the  donor,  the  property  should  go  and 
be  divided  among  their  three  children  on  their  attaining  majority ;  and 
that  in  case  all  their  said  children  died  under  21,  they  then  directed  that 
tbeir  property  should  go  to  their  mutual  friend,  Mr.  Wmg,  the  defendant. 
Underwood  was  a  tall,  powerful  man  with  a  full  and  broad  chesty  of  the 
heio-ht  of  six  feet  one  inch ;  he  weighed  about  twelve  stone.  His  wife 
was  a  little  woman  of  rather  delicate  habit,  not  exceeding  five  feet  two 
inches  in  height,  and  weighing  between  eight  and  nine  stone  They, 
toffetber  with  their  three  children,  sailed  from  London  on  Oct  13,  i«6o, 
bv  the  ship  'Dalhousie,'  and  were  wrecked  off  Peachy  Head,  l^^veij 
person  on  board,  witb  the  exception  of  one  seaman  named  Read,  pei'ished 
Read  stated  that  the  ship  foundered  early  on  the  morning  of  Oct.  19,  and 
went  over  on  her  beam-ends,  and  so  floated  for  about  twenty  minutes, 
and  then  went  down.  Shortly  after  she  so  went  oyer,  Underwood,  his 
wife,  and  their  two  boys  were  pulled  out  of  the  cabm  window  on  to  the 
side  of  the  ship,  Underwood  having  nothing  on  but  his  ^^^^^^^^  t^w^^^^^^ 
his  wife  and  the  two  boys  being  m  their  night-clothes.  In  the  exci  e- 
ment  of  the  moment,  Underwood  clasped  his  wife  in  his  arms,  and  the 
W  clung  to  their  mother  :  while  in  that  position  a  heavy  wave  swep  the 
fom  fron?  the  side  of  the  ship  into  the  sea,  and  as  the  sailor  sa^s  he 
never  aw  them  afterwards,  so  lie  presumes  they  all  went  down  together. 
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The  daughter  was  seen  alive  on  the  deck  shortlj*  alt&ywardsy  and  she  .was 
lashed  by  him  to  a  spar  and  set  adrift  on  the  sea.  It  further  appeared 
from  the  evidence  of  Read,  the  only  witness  of  the  facts,  that  he  saw  the 
•daughter  ah've  in  the  sea,  after  the  spar  of  timber  had  been  cast  adrift, 
■and  long  after  the  father,  mother,  and  sons  had  been  swept  overboard. 
Upon  the  question  of  survivorship,  as  to  Mr.  or  Mrs.  Underwood  or  of  the 
two  sons,  a  great  body  of  evidence  was  adduced.  Wooton  and  Hancock 
were  examined,  and  they  deposed  that  in  their  opinion  the  deaths  of  all 
the  four,  i.e.  the  father  and  mother  and  two  sons,  had  been  simultaneous. 
'Other  surgeons  had  been  examined,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that 
Underwood,  who  was  a  strong  man,  and  a  good  swimmer,  must  have 
■survived  his  wife  and  children  in  the  waves,  and  that  a  man  accustomed 
to  swim  woald  have  it  in  his  power  to  preserve  his  breath  longer  than  a 
woman  or  boys  so  young  as  his  two  sons.  Others  thought  that  whilst 
the  woman  and  her  sons  died  of  asphyxia,  the  man,  being  strong  and 
muscular,  might  have  died  befoi-e  them  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy. 

The  Master  of  the  Rolls  held  that  the  weight  of  evidence  as  to  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Underwood  and  the  sons,  was  that  they  had  been  swept  off  the 
wreck  at  one  and  the  same  moment,  and  had  perished  simultaneously. 
The  evidence  of  Read,  who  conducted  himself  with  great  courage  and 
humanity  upon  the  occasion,  appeared  to  be  worthy  of  credence,  and  he 
decided  that  as  respected  these  four  individuals,  there  was  no  survivor- 
:ship.  With  respect  to  the  daughter  Catherine  it  was  established,  beyond 
a  doubt,  as  he  thought,  that  she  had  been  seen  alive  after  her  parents  and 
brothers  had  perished  in  the  raging  sea.  Then  in  her  instance  there  was 
no  doubt  she  survived  them,  and  the  result  mast  be  that  the  px-operty 
■could  not  vest  in  the  defendant,  but  in  the  plaintiff,  who  was  the  next  of  kin 
of  Catherine  Underwood.  The  event  upon  which  the  defendant  was  to 
take  never  arose,  and  the  claim  of  the  plaintiff,  as  next  of  kin,  was  fully 
■established. 

The  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Court.  The 
point  referred  for  our  consideration,  was  not  whether  the  daughter 
survived  the  parents  (as  all  the  children  died  under  the  age  of  21),  but 
whether,  upon  ordinary  physiological  pxnnciples,  the  husband  must  not 
have  survived  the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband,  and  in  either  case  the 
defendant  would  have  a  well-founded  claim  to  the  property.  The 
plaintiff,  Underwood,  a  lady,  and  next  of  kin  of  the  husband,  claimed 
the  property  on  the  ground  that  neither  survived  the  other,  and  that  both 
must  have  died  together. 

The  joint  opinion  was  to  the  effect  that  the  great  strength  of  the 
husband,  with  the  knowledge  that  he  was  a  good  swimmer,  would  iustify 
«,  medical  inference  that  he  might  probably  have  survived  his  wife 
although  only  for  a  short  period.  Further,  we  were  of  opinion  that,  con- 
sidering the  nature  of  death  by  asphyxia,  even  if  husband  and  wife  were 
«ubmei^ed  at  the  same  instant  of  time,  there  was  no  proof  that  they  had 
really  died  at  the  same  instant.  Taking  death  to  consist  in  the  entire 
and  permanent  stoppage  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  it  could  not  be 
inferred  of  these  two  persons  differing  as  they  did  in  age,  sex,  and 
streng^th,  that  the  heart  m  each  ceased  to  pulsate  at  the  same  fractional 
part  of  a  second  of  time.  Unless  this  physiological  improbability,  if  not 
impossibility,  were  admitted,  then  it  followed  either  that  the  husband 
survived  the  wife,  or  the  wife  the  husband,  and  in  either  case.  Win-,  the 
defendant,  would  take  the  property  under  the  will  of  either.  The  case 
was  heard  by  the  Lord  Cha  Hor  (Cranworth),  and  two  of  the  Common 
Law  Judges  ;  and  m  Feb.,  18o5,  the  Lord  Chancellor  delivered  the  follow- 
ang  judgment : — 
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The  Master  o£  the  Rolls  held,  that  as  the  only  title  of  the  defendant 
rested  upon  a  survivoi'ship,  it  was  incumbent  upon  him  to  make  out  his 
case.  No  such  case  had  been  made  out,  and  therefore  the  plaintiff  as 
representing-  the  next  of  kin,  was  entitled  to  the  property.  His  Honour- 
was  also  reported  to  have  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  the  evidence  had 
the  legal  effect  of  proving  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood  died  at  the  same- 
time.  In  this  latter  opinion  the  judges  differed  from  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls,  but  agreed  with  him  on  the  main  point,  that  the  defendant  had 
failed  to  make  out  his  title.  His  Lordship  in  now  giving  judgment  said, 
that  he  had  had  a  conversation  with  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  since  the- 
opinions  of  the  judges  had  been  given,  and  his  Honour  had  stated  that  he 
did  not  mean,  by  any  expressions  he  might  have  used,  to  declare  it  to  be- 
his  opinion  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Underwood  died  at  the  same  time.  All  that 
he  meant  was,  that  in  the  absence  of  any  positive  evidence  on  the  pointy 
the  property  must  go  in  the  same  way  as  if  they  had  actually  expired  at 
the  same  moment.  Without  doubt  it  was  almost  impossible  that  two 
human  beings  could  die  at  the  same  moment.  Time,  like  space,  was- 
divisible  into  infinitesimal  parts,  and  one  of  them  might  be  considered  as- 
having  died  a  millionth  jDart  of  a  second  before  the  other.  The  real  point 
in  the  case,  however,  was  that  it  was  not  known,  and  could  not  be  ascer- 
tained, which  of  the  two,  the  husband  or  the  wife,  was  the  survivor.  The- 
first  and  simple  view  of  the  case  was,  that  a  lady  disposed  of  her  property 
by  will  to  a  particular  person  in  the  event  of  her  husband  dying  in  her 
lifetime.  Now,  in  the  absence  of  any  proof  that  the  contingency  upon 
which  the  gift  depended  had  taken  place,  the  property  must  be  considered 
as  undisposed  of,  and  the  appeal  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  have  been 
dismissed.  An  ingenious  alignment  had,  however,  been  made  use  of  for 
the  defendant,  to  the  effect  that,  as  there  was  a  manifest  intention  in  the 
will  of  Mrs.  Underwood  to  dispose  of  her  property  in  the  event  of  her 
surviving  her  husband,  the  onus  of  proving  that  she  did  not  survive  him 
lay  upon  the  parties  disputing  the  disjjosition,  and  a  great  number  of  cases 
had  been  cited  in  support  of  this  view.  His  Lordship  then  analyzed  the 
cases,  and  stated  it  to  be  his  opinion  that  they  did  not  affect  the  present 
case,  and  he  therefore  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  decision  of  the- 
Master  of  the  Rolls  was  correct.  The  appeal  must  be  dismissed,  but, 
under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  case,  without  costs.  Litigation 
did  not  stop  here.  The  case  was  carried  by  appeal  to  the  House  of  Lords^ 
and  in  February,  1860,  six  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  suit,  a 
final  judgment  was  given  confirming  the  decree  of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls 
and  of  Lord  Cranworth,  the  then  Lord  Chancellor  (Campbell)  dissenting 
from  this  decision. 

The  remarks  made  by  Best,  although  published  some  years  before 
the  occurrence  of  this  singular  case,  embrace  the  whole  subject  by  antici- 
pation. He  says,  '  The  true  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  the  law  of  Eng- 
land recognizes  no  artificial  presumption  in  cases  of  this  nature  ;  but 
leaves  the  real  or  supposed  superior  strength  of  the  parties  perishing  by 
a  common  calamity  to  its  natural  weight,  as  a  circumstance  pi'oper  to  be 
taken  into  consideration  by  a  jury  or  judge  called  on  to  determine  the 
question  of  survivorship,  but  which  circumstance  standing  alone,  is  in- 
sufficient to  shift  the  burden  of  proof.  If,  therefore,  the  party  who,  by 
laying  claim  to  property  on  the  ground  of  the  survivorship  of  one  indi- 
vidual over  another,  takes  upon  himself  the  onus  of  proving  that  survivor- 
ship, has  no  further  evidence  than  the  assumption  that,  from  age  or  sex,, 
one  party  struggled  longer  against  their  common  death  than  his  com- 
panion, it  seems  that  no  decree  would  have  been  made  in  favour  of  the 
claim.    But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  quite  correct  to  say  that  the  law 
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prestivies  both  to  have  perished  at  the  same  moment.  This  would  be  to 
establish  an  artificial  presumption  against  manifest  probabilitj,  although 
the  practical  consequence  is  in  many  cases  the  same ;  because  if  the  partj^ 
on  whom  the  onus  lies,  cannot  show  affirmatively  who  died  first,  the 
question  will  necessarily  be  treated  bj  the  tribunal  as  a  thing  from  its 
nature  uaascertainable,  and  that  for  all  that  appears  to  the  contrary 
both  died  at  the  same  moment.'    (Op.  cit.  p.  201.) 

*°  ^^^^  °^  ^^^denvood  v.  Wing,  it  is  obvious  that  the 
cliaculty  was  created  by  the  legal  rule  which  threw  the  onus  of  proof  on 
the  claimant  under  the  two  wills.  The  case  for  the  next  of  kin,  who  was 
not  mentioned  m_  the  will,  was  that  the  husband  and  wife  died  at  the 
same  instant  of  time ;  but  this  was  a  physiological  impossibility ;  and 

llt^  !  !■  P^^^^^iff  must  have 

la  Jed.  The  contention  of  the  defendant  was  that  the  testator  and  testatrix 
could  not  have  died  at  the  same  instant.  This  negative  proposition  could 
not  of  course  be  proved  by  direct  evidence  ;  it  became  simply  a  medical 

^rn^Zl'  \  U  "".t^"  ^^"^  ^'"^^^'^^  Of  evidence  the 

property  shall  go  m  the  same  way  as  if  the  parties  had  actually  expired 

iCch  CoSe     In  nZ       'J  as  arbitrary  in  its  operation  as  that  of  the 

thaTan  evPn;  tnnV   ?      '"^^  Z'  ^^^^S' this  rule  of  law  practically  affirmed 

tS  eve^t  twm  ^  T^  ^^'t  '^^5  P^r^logi^ally  impossible,  and  upon 

was  hlnd.d  fn         f  ^'''^^''^        ""'^^  ^^"^  the  property 

was  handed  to  one  whose  name  was  excluded  from  both  wills 

T^''''         ^'^^       ^^^^^        adopted  daughter,  was  lost  on 

By  his  :i&;'^"'n^^^  °f  imerica,^on  June  14  1838 

-By  his  will  Ball  bequeathed  his  property  to  his  wife  and  a  claim  wa«, 

Itl^'X'  ^        -rvived'  W  irustnd.  " 

«t  ^wll^f      Ll  l  i^^  *°P^  P^^^^  °^  steamer  at  eleven  o'clock 

merged  with  herself  and  al    who tet  1^1^^^^^ 

whom  the  case  was  argued  said  tW^'f  ^'i'  ^f^^^o"'  before 

testimony,  and  as  the  rl^t  on  tl  mrt^        Vn'       5"  -^^"^^^ 
burden  was  on  the  nla  f  tiffs  tn^/     .^.    f'  ^^^^  "^^^  derivative,  the 
evidence  reo-ardW +C  ^  ""^^  the  survivor.  The 

th„"sfffidel  tteTA^^^^^  ^t^^'  ^^^^  ^-"^ 

deck,  and  to  have  ma^e  an  effoS  to  tin  hS^'^T  ^^'^  °^ 

Chancellor  to  be  conclLive  of  ^"^  I?  !  T^^'  ^^""^  considered  by  the 
seen  and  recognLS  bv  Sin.  1^  v  ^^V*  t^^^  wife  was 

decided  in  fafouTof  tL  X^inlff^^W  ^t''  '^''^  considerations  he 
and,  therefore,  she  succeeded  tot'^  f.*^"  X'^^  '""'^'^^^  l^^^band, 
confirmed.  (' W  W^f  M^^^^^^^^^  decision  was 

m  the  fact  that  the  wife  alone  wffc  ^"Y' ?^^^-)   This  case  is  peculiar 
accident  was  such  as  tl  reXA't  n^^^^^^^^  "^^^^^  «f 

in  the  explosion.  The  counsel  fof  ih^^  f  Y  ?  •  ^^'^^^^  perished 
as  the  death  of  the  wife  could  be  fi^H  ^"{f.^^^^J^V^g^niously  argued  that 
x^ofc  be  fixed,  it  was  f a  r  ?rpresle  t^U''^'^ ^"^^^^^  could 
failed  to  satisfy  the  court  ^The  Xnhff.  argument 
the  husband  really  died  they  es  rbH  b!7'''' to  prove  when 
that  the  wife  was  the  survivor  ^'^^^^''^^^  to  render  it  probable 

VOL.  I. 
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A  husband  and  wife  quarrelled.  The  wife  was  a  jjassionate  woman; 
she  suddenly  ran  across  a  lawn  from  the  room  in  Avhich  they  were  sitting 
(the  windows  being  open  to  the  gx-ound),  and  threw  herself  into  a  deej) 
pond.  Her  husband  followed  immediately,  and  tried  to  save  her  from 
drowning.  He  either  rushed  or  fell  into  the  pond,  and  both  were  drowned. 
There  was  some  evidence  that  the  wife  rose  to  the  sui-face  of  the  water 
after  submersion,  while  the  husband,  it  was  stated,  sank  at  once  ;  but  it 
■was  not  made  clear  whetlier  this  reappearance  of  the  woman's  body  on  the 
surface  took  place  before  or  after  the  submersion  of  her  husband.  There 
was,  therefoi'e,  a  want  of  evidence  to  fix  the  prioi'ity  of  death  on  either. 
The  suit  was  compromised. 

The  following  cases,  one  of  which  was  ti'ied  in  England  and  the  other 
in  Scotland,  arose  out  of  the  fate  of  the  expedition  to  the  Polar  seas, 
undertaken  by  Sir  J.  Franklin  in  the  year  1845.  The  first  is  that  of 
Ommaney  v.  Stillwell  (Rolls  Court,  Nov.,  1856).  His  Honour,  in  giving 
judgment,  said  that,  although  there  was  no  point  of  law  in  it,  it  was  one 
of  great  difficulty  to  decide  upon,  from  the  paucity  and  singular  nature 
of  the  evidence  adduced.  The  sole  question  in  the  case  was  whether  a 
father  or  son,  i.e.  James  or  Ed.  Couch,  died  first.  James,  the  father,  died 
in  Jan.,  1850.  Of  this  there  was  no  dispute.  Edward,  the  son,  went 
as  mate  on  board  Sir  J.  Franklin's  ship  '  Erebus '  on  the  Arctic  Expedi- 
tion in  Aug.,  1845.  The  fact  to  be  determined,  was  whether  he  was  alive 
or  dead,  and,  if  dead,  whether  he  predeceased  his  father  or  not.  The  only 
evidence  on  this  point  was  to  be  found  in  the  statement  of  Dr.  Rae  upon 
the  probable  fate  of  Franklin  and  his  crew.  Rae  stated  that  he  discovered 
the  remains  of  a  number  of  persons,  supposed  to  be  part  of  the  133  persons 
who  joined  in  Sir  J.  Franklin's  expedition,  and  in  1854  he  was  informed 
by  some  Esquimaux  that  in  April  or  May,  1850,  they  saw  a  party  of  about 
thirty  white  men  dragging  a  boat  along,  their  ship  being  crushed  up  m 
the  ice.  Of  these  men,  all  were  pulling  or  pushing  at  the  boat  but  one, 
who  appeared  to  be  their  leader,  and  was  supposed  by  Rae  to  be  Sir  J. 
Franklin.  The  Esquimaux  further  added  that  they  saw  the  white  men 
kill  some  birds  which  never  visited  that  region  before  the  month  of  May. 
Now,  if  this  story  of  the  Esquimaux  could  be  relied  upon,  and  it  could  in 
any  way  be  shown  that  Ed.  Couch  was  among  those  persons  whose  remains 
Rae  had  discovered,  there  w^ould  be  some  kind  of  evidence,  at  any  rate,  to 
show  that  Ed.  Couch  being  alive  in  May,  1850,  survived  his  father,  Jas. 
Couch,  who  died  in  Jan.  of  that  year.  But  there  was  nothing  to  show 
that  Ed.  Couch  was  one  of  these  persons,  or  anything  whatever  that  could 
satisfy  his  mind  that  Ed.  Couch  w^as  among  these  then  survivors  of  Sir 
J.  Franklin's  crew.  One  of  the  Chief  Clerks  of  the  court  had,  however 
decided  in  favour  of  the  son  having  survived  the  father,  and,  as  it  was  3ust 
as  impossible  to  say  whether  he  did  so  survive  or  not,  the  court,  for  the 
purpose  of  avoiding  further  litigation,  so  far  as  lay  m  its  power,  wwild 
confirm  the  Chief  Clerk's  report.    Decree  accordingly. 

The  second  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Session  m  Scotland 
The  question  at  issue,  was  whether  a  naval  officer  who  went  out  with  tie 
Franklin  expedition  was  dead;  and,  if  so,  when  must  he  be  lield  to  Have 
died  ?  The  late  Adam  Fairholme,  who  died  in  1853,  bequeathed  his  pro- 
perty to  his  nephew,  Jas.  Walter  Fairholme,  lieutenant  ^^t^^^  Royal  JNavj 
Iho  sailed  from  Northfleet,  on  board  the  '  Erebus,'  for  the  Noi^h  Seas  m 
May,  1845,  and  had  not  since  been  heard  of.    George  Fairholme,  anot  lei 
nephew,  had  instituted  an  action  to  have  it  found,  under  the  destination  ot 
a  codicil,  that  he  was  entitled  to  the  whole  of  ^l^^  testator's  personal  est^^^^^^^^^ 
This  was  opposed  by  other  relatives,  whose  interests  depended  on  wbetiaei 
or  noWas.^Walter  survived  his  father.    Proof  by  commission  was  taken 
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with  the  view  of  legally  establishing-  the  questions  raised  in  the  case,  and 
fimono-  those  examined  were  Eae,  Sir  J.  Eichardson,  Jas.  Hargreave,  chief 
factor  in  the  service  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  Capt.  Penny,  and 
others.    Rae  expressed  his  belief  that  those  persons  who  were  reported 
to  have  been  seen  in  the  spring  of  1850,  must  have  died  in  the  May  of 
that  year,  and  these  he  believed  to  have  been  the  last  survivors  of  Frank- 
lin's party.    Hargreave  thought  that  some  of  the  party  might  have  sur- 
vived a  single  winter  after  they  had  been  seen  by  the  Esquimaux  in  1850, 
but  certainly  not  longer.    Richardson  said :  '  That  if  any  of  the  party 
reached  the  country  where  they  were  said  to  have  been  seen  at  the  end 
o±  the  winter  of  1849-50,  it  was  impossible  for  them  to  survive  a  single 
year  with  any  means  they  could  have  at  their  disposal.'    Penny  re- 
marked :  '  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the  party  could  have  survived  1852  • 
they  must  either  have  perished  from  hunger,  or  the  hostile  attacks  of  the 
natives     The  Lord  Ordinary  reported  the  whole  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  the  Inner  House  expressing  his  own  opinion  that  there  was  thus 
strong  presumptive  evidence  that  Fairholme  perished  together  with  his 
oonipanions  some  time  prior  to  the  end  of  1852,  and  consequently  that  he 
predeceased  his  uncle,  the  testator,  who  died  in  May,  1853     He  thoucrht 
that  under  these  circumstances,  the  pursuer,  George  Fairholme,  was  en- 
titled to  a  decree  in  his  favour,  but  qualified  by  this  condition,  that  before 
payment,  he  should  grant  a  bond  with  sufficient  security  to  warrant  the 
defender  against  all  hazard  from  any  claim  to  the  money  decerned  for,  by 
Lieut.  Fairholme  or  others  in  his  right.  ^ 

beth  '  Toq^^^l'T  ^'T^u"^'^  c^se,%oughton  v.  Bandall  ('  Croke's  Eliza- 
nf  l;n^  ^'        P^^^Y^ded  there  be  somedirect  evidence,  a  very  small  amount 
tenS  andTih^  1  °'  survivorship.    A  father  and  son  were'  seised  as  ^."n 
tenants  and  to  the  heirs  of  the  son.    Both  father  and  son  were  hanJd  at 
the  same  time,  in  one  cart;  but  because  the  son,  as  depo  elS  by  some  o 
the  witnesses,  survived,  as  appeared  by  the  shaking  of  his  le^s  anSbablv 

xrsr)"'     "'^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^^    dower  (Csrop"; 

fl.o^Hl^^''"  been  much  ingenious  discussion  as  to  the  survivorshin  of 

decision,  according  to  Valentin,  upon  the  g^oun^^^^ 

was  exhausted  by  the  labour  and  2  Thnf+l.^-  /  !  mother 

until  deprived  bv  the  Sh  of  fhp  r;nfK      !  •f^^''*  "T^^ld  1^°*  ^  died, 

sumption  that  the  child  siWedf^^^  ^y^^^  V^e- 

satisfactory  proofs         "''^^^^^^  the  mother  should  be  required  to  adduce 

ferent  parts,  and  these^oTdrLe  of  dfffere^^T 

wheretwo  are  found  dead  frZ.  o  ^ilierent  degrees  of  severity— or 

and  rigid,  while  that  of  tC'heJ  Tw!'  - -old 

medical  facts  which  may  serve  to  'tdrtC  ^^'^f'  ^''^  ^^^^ 
to  a  correct  decision.  ^  ^""^  enable  it  to  come 

In  Greetkan.  v.  Mines  (Rolls  Court,  ^or.,  1871)  a  question  arc 
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reference  to  the  survivorship  of  one  Tlentig,  who  was  a  member  of  Leich- 
hardt's  exploring  party  in  Australia.    They  left  Sydney  for  the  interior  in 
Feb   1848  with  the  intention  of  traversinf?  the  continent,  and  had  not 
since  been'heard  of.    The  testator  died  in  Feb.,  1850,  having  bequeathed 
property  to  Hentig,  who  was  his  nephew.    The  heir-at-law  of  the  testator 
claimed  the  property  on  the  ground  that  Hentig  died  before  the  testator, 
who  did  not  die  until  two  years  after  Hentig  was  last  seen  and  known  to 
be  alive.    The  heir-at-law  of  Hentig  rested  his  claim  on  the  absence  of  any 
proof  of  death  at  any  time,  and  that  the  members  of  the  expedition,  in- 
cludino-  Hentit',  might  have  survived  at  least  two  years  in  Central  Austi-alia. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  that  the  inference  he  must  draw  from  the 
established  facts  was  that  Hentig  died  within  a  year  of  the  exploring  party 
leaving  Sydney,  and  that  the  heir-at-law  of  the  testator  was  therefore 
entitled  to  the  property. 

In  a  similar  case  (Lewis's  Trusts,  Malins,  V.C.,  Dec,  1870)  the  question 
was  whether  a  legatee  did  or  did  not  survive  a  testator  so  as  to  take  a  sum 
of  mOl.  bequeathed  to  him  under  the  will,  which  was  dated  in  the  year 
1858.    The  testator  died  on  Feb.  20,  1860.    The  legatee,  Thomas  Lewis, 
went  to  Australia  in  the  year  1858,  and  the  last  that  was  heard  of  him  was 
by  a  letter  written  to  a  cousin  dated  Jan.  .3,  1859.    Seven  years  having 
elapsed,  he  was  presumed  to  be  dead,  but  the  question  was  whether  he 
survived  his  father.    The  Vice-Chancellor  said  that  the  law  in  cases  of 
this  kind  presumed  the  continuance  of  life  until  the  expiration  ot  seven 
years  whenlhe  contrary  presumption  of  death  arose.   The  case  of  Phenes  s 
Trusthe^d, however,  displaced  that  rule,  and  had  laid  down ^tat  m  all  cases 
it  was  incumbent  on  a  person  claiming  Property  by  reason  of  a  persoix 
beino-  alive  at  any  particular  time,  to  establish  affirmatively  that  ±act  it 
was  manifest,  therefore,  that  the  i^presentatives  of  the  l^g^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
to  claim  their  legacy,  must  show  that  the  legatee  survived  the  testator 
the  onusprohandi  being,  according  to  the  case  ^^^^^  thrown  upm^^^^^^^ 
They  had  not  discharged,  and  could  not  discharge,  that  onus  theietore 
as  he  was  bound  by  the  case  in  the  Court  of  Appeal,  he  must  hold  that 
the  legacy  was  never  validly  given,  and  that  the  residuary  legatee  took 

'^'^:Z:'m^^e  Malins,  V  C.  July,  1871  the  quest^^^  wa. 

whether  the  deceased  Huelin  survived  ^^^^  l^^^^^^^^^.^^.  ^^^^^^ 

made  a  bequest  in  favour  of  this  woman     In  ^aj,  1870  H.elm  ai^^^^^ 

housekeeper  were  found  dead  in  a  house  at  Brompton.  J^^J.^^^ 

bLn  muiS     The  body  of  Huelin  was  found  buried,  while  that  of  the 

woman  was  packed  in  a  b'ox,  and  had  marks  of  "^^^l  tf  murde^ 

medical  and  circumstantial  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  the  muroei 

T  the  woman  had  not  taken  place  until  after  the  feafi  of  Huehn,  the 

?Ltator  and  the  Vice-Chancellor  decided  accordingly  that  she  survived 

testator,  ana  tne  a  oase  came  before  the  Probate  Court 

tS:Z  htband  bei.g  at  the  time  an  i^-f ^^rro^XbuIal 
wounded  and  the  bodies  burnt,  pll'v.ev  rema,w  that  the  bm  . 
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are  produced  on  a  dead  body.  He  thence  inferred,  as  they  were  exposed  to 
the  same  cause  of  burning,  that  the  wife  survived  the  husband ;  for  he 
considered  that  all  signs  of  vitality  must  have  ceased  in  him  before  the 
fire  could  have  reached  his  body. 

In  1881  a  man  named  Rivoire,  and  his  wife,  both  of  the  age  of  35  years, 
were  landing  on  the  bank  of  the  Rhone,  when  their  boat  was  swamped 
by  a  passing  steamer.  They  and  their  friends  were  simultaneously 
precipitated  into  the  water.  The  woman  seized  another  man  of  the  party 
one  Maniette,  who,  however,  disengaged  himself  from  her  grasp,  seized 
her  by  the  hair  of  the  head,  and  proceeded  to  swim  to  the  bank  with  the 
woman  m  tow.  She  was  then  apparently  in  a  state  of  syncope.  At  this 
juncture  the  husband,  who  was  frantically  uttering  cries,  seized  Maniette 

•/^''^ '  ^^^""^  ^^^^  Rivoires  sank  simultaneously, 

and  did  not  again  rise  to  the  surface.  The  body  of  the  husband  was  not 
recovered,  but  that  of  the  wife  was  found  m  situ  next  day  The  counte 
nance  was  placid,  and  there  was  great  pallor  of  the  surface.  The  property 
of  the  deceased  pair  was  so  disposed  by  will  that  the  blood  relatives  of  the 
survivor  acquired  the  whole.  The  respective  representatives  of  Rivoire 
and  his  wife  claimed  the  property ;  but  in  the  end  the  suit  was  compromised 
St  nf  T^''  energetically  contended  that,  taking  into  consideration  the 
sex  of  the  woman,  which  would  favour  syncope-and  hence  a  slower  death 
m  the  water  than  from  asphyxia-the  fact  that  she  was  observed  to  be  to 

^erTdTaTr  ZtT  M%''''''%'^^  disappearance,  and  the  state  of 
hev  body  after  death,  Madame  Rivoire  must  of  necessity  have  been  the 
survivor.  He  strenuously  contended  also  that  M.  Rivoire  must  of  necessity 
also  have  perished  from  rapid  asphyxia.  Brouardel  more  caucus  t 
t  f^'i.i!'  ^^Pf any  opinion,  in  the  absence  of  an  examination  of  tl  I 
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CHAPTER  10. 

DEFINITION  OF  THE  TERM  POISON — DEADLY  POISONS— MECHANICAL  IRRITANTS — 
INFLUENCE  OP  HABIT  AND  IDIOSYNCRASY — CLASSIFICATION— SPECIAL  CHA- 
RACTERS OF  IRRITANT,  CORROSIVE,  AND  NEUROTIC  POISONS. 

definition. — A  Poison  is  commonly  defined  to  be  a  substance,  which,  when 
administered  or  taken  in  small  quantity,  is  capable  of  acting  deleteriously 
on  the  body :  in  popular  language,  this  tei'm  is  applied  only  to  those  sub- 
stances which  destroy  life  in  small  doses.  This  popular  view  of  the  nature 
of  a  poison  is  too  restricted  for  the  purposes  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It 
would  obviously  exclude  numerous  compounds,  the  poisonous  properties  of 
which  cannot  be  disputed — as,  for  example,  the  salts  of  coppei',  tin,  zinc, 
lead,  and  antimony ;  these,  genei-ally  speaking,  act  as  jjoisons  only  when 
administered  in  large  doses.  Some  substances,  such  as  nitre,  have  not 
been  observed  to  have  a  noxious  action  except  when  taken  in  large  quantity, 
Avhile  arsenic  acts  as  a  poison  in  a  small  dose  ;  but  in  a  medico-legal  view, 
whether  a  man  dies  from  the  effects  of  an  ounce  of  nitre,  or  two  grains  of 
arsenic,  the  responsibility  of  the  person  who  criminally  administers  the 
substance,  is  the  same.  Each  may  be  regai-ded  as  a  poison,  differing  from 
the  other  only  in  its  degree  of  activity,  and  in  its  mode  of  operation.  The 
result  is  the  same ;  death  is  caused  by  the  substance  taken,  and  the  quantity 
required  to  destroy  life,  even  if  it  could  be  always  accurately  determined, 
cannot  enable  us  to  distinguish  a  poisonous  from  anon-poisonous  substance. 
If,  then,  a  medical  Avitness  be  asked,  '  What  is  a  poison  ?  '  he  must  beware 
of  adopting  this  popular  definition,  or  of  confining  the  term  poison  to  a 
substance  which  is  capable  of  operating  as  such  in  a  small  dose  taken  at 
once. 

In  legal  medicine,  it  is  difficult  to  give  such  a  definition  of  a  poison  as 
shall  be  entirely  free  from  objection.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive 
which  can  be  suggested  is  this  : — '  A  poison  is  a  substance  which,  when 
absorbed  into  the  blood,  is  (by  a  dii-ect  action — Ed.)  capable  of  seriously 
affecting  health  or  of  destroying  life.'  There  are  various  channels  by 
which  poisons  enter  the  blood :  some  are  in  the  form  of  gases  or  vapours  ; 
these  operate  rapidly  thi-ough  the  lungs  :  others  are  liquid  or  solid,  and 
these  may  reach  the  blood  either  through  the  skin  or  through  a  wound : 
but  more  commonly  through  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  or 
bowels,  as  when  they  are  taken  or  administered  in  the  ordinary  manner. 
The  latter  chiefly  give  rise  to  medico-legal  investigations.  Some  sub- 
stances act  as  poisons,  by  any  one  of  these  channels  :  thus  arsenic  is  a 
poison  whether  it  enters  the  blood  through  the  luilgs,  the  skin,  or  the 
stomach  and  bowels  :  but  such  poisons  as  those  of  the  viper,  of  rabies, 
and  of  glanders,  appear  to  greatly  affect  the  body  only  through  a  wound 
in  the  skin.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  these  animal  poisons 
have  been  found  to  be  almost  inert.  In  adopting  the  above  definition  of 
a  poison  in  a  medical  sense,  it  is  proper  to  remark  that  there  are  some 
substances  which  are  regarded  as  poisons,  although  absorption  into  the 
blood  does  not  appear  to  be  always  necessary  to  their  action.  The  mineral 
acids  and  alkalies  belong  to  this  class  of  bodies.    They  are  corrosive 
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poisons  :  they  operate  injuriously  by  causing  the  destruction  of  living 
parts ;  and  whether  applied  to  the  skin,  the  stomach,  or  (in  the  form  of 
vapour)  to  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  they  destroy  life  by  the  local  changes 
to  which  they  give  rise,  and  the  inflammation  which  is  a  consequence  of 
their  action. 

It  is  not  easy  to  define  the  boundary  between  a  medicine  and  a  poison. 
It  is  usually  considered  that  a  medicine  in  a  large  dose  is  a  poison,  and  a 
poison  in  a  small  dose  is  a  medicine ;  but  a  medicine  such  as  tartarated 
antimony  may  be  easily  converted  into  a  poison,  by  giving  it  in  small 
(medicinal)  doses  at  shoi't  intervals,  either  under  states  of  the  body  not 
adapted  to  receive  it,  or  in  cases  in  which  it  exerts  an  injuriously  depress- 
ing eifect.    Some  deaths  have  been  occasioned  by  this  wilful  misuse  of 
antimony  in  doses  which  might  be  described  as  medicinal,  although  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  no  other  intention  could  have  existed,  in  the  secret 
administration  of  this  substance,  than  that  of  destroying  life.    A  person 
may  die  either  from  a  large  dose  of  a  substance  given  at  once,  or  from  a 
number  of  small  doses  given  at  such  intervals  that  the  system  cannot 
recover  from  the  effects  of  one  before  another  is  administered.  This 
remark  applies  to  a  gi-eat  number  of  medicines  which  are  not  commonly 
included  in  a  list  of  poisons. 

The  retail  sale  of  poisons  is  by  law  restricted  to  pharmaceutical 
chemists,  chemists  and  druggists,  medical  men,  and  veterinary  surgeons  ; 
and  by  the  Pharmacy  Act,  1868,  poisons  are  scheduled  under  two  heads! 
With  those  placed  in  the  fii-st  part  of  the  schedule  a  registration  of  the 
sale  is  obligatory  on  the  part  of  the  vendor ;  whilst  those  in  the  second 
part  of  the  schedule  are  merely  required  to  be  labelled  with  the  name 
of  the  substance,  the  word  '  Poison,'  and  the  name  and  address  of  the  seller. 
The  following  are  at  present  the  scheduled  poisons: — Part  I.  Arsenic  and 
its  preparations;  prussic  acid,  cyanide  of  potassium,  metallic  cyanides,  and 
all  preparations  of  these;  strychnine,  atropine,  their  preparations,  and  all 
poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids  and  their  salts ;  aconite  and  its  prepamtions  ; 
emetic  tartar;  corrosive  sublimate;  cantharides;  savin  and  its  oil;  and 
ergot  of  rye  and  its  preparations.  Fart  II.  Oxalic  acid ;  chloroform ;  chloral 
hydrate ;  white  and  red  precipitates  ;  opium  ;  belladonna ;  and  nux  vomica. 

In  reference  to  the  medical  definition  of  a  poison,  it  is  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  law  does  not  regard  the  manner  in  which  the  substance 
administered  acts.  If  it  be  capable  of  destroying  life  or  of  injuring  health, 
it  IS  of  little  importance,  so  far  as  the  responsibility  of  a  prisoner  is  con- 
cerned, whether  its  action  on  the  body  is  of  mechanical  or  chemical 
nature,  or  whether  it  operates  fatally  by  absorption  into  the  blood  or  not. 
ihus  a  substance  which  simply  acts  mechanically  on  the  stomach  or  bowels 
may,  It  wilfully  administered  with  intent  to  injure,  involve  a  person  in  a 
criminal  charge,  as  much  as  if  he  had  administered  arsenic  or  any  of  the 
ordinary  poisons.  It  is,  then,  necessary  that  we  should  consider  what 
the  law  strictly  moans  by  the  act  of  poisoning.  If  the  substance  criminally 
administered  destroys  life,  whatever  may  be  its  nature  or  mode  of  operation 
the  accused  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  murder  or  manslaughter,  and  the  duty 
ot  a  medical  witness  consists  in  showing  that  the  substance  taken  was 
the  certain  cause  of  death.    If,  h o we ver?  death  be  not  the  consequence! 

oVviofTim'^  T^7  ^?i*"'^  poison  (24  & 

2o  Vict  c.  100,  s^ll).   The  words  of  this  statute  are  general,  and  embrace 
all  kinds  of  substances,  whether  they  are  populaify  or  professionally 
regarded  as  poisons  or  not.    Thus  it  is  laid  down  that-  ^ 
bv  .Z  ZIT""         administer,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken 
r!.:Z!li:n^^^^^^^^^  -tent  to  commit 
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Whether  the  administering  be  followed  by  any  bodily  injuiy  or  not,  the 
act  is  still  a  felony,  provided  the  intent  has  been  to  commit  murder.  The 
attempt  to  administer,  or  the  attempt  to  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  to 
be  taken  by  any  person,  any  poison  or  other  destructive  thing,  with  the  like 
intent,  although  no  bodily  injury  be  effected,  is  also  a  felony  (s.  14).  If 
any  doubts  formerly  existed  whether  the  external  appHcation  of  poisons, 
e.g.  by  wounds  or  ulcerated  surfaces,  would  be  included  in  the  words, 
'administering  or  taking,'  they  are  now  entirely  removed  by  the  Criminal 
Law  Consolidation  Act,  1861.  The  22nd  section  specially  applies  to  such 
an  offence,  and  the  15th  section  provides  that  '  Whosoever  shall,  by  any 
means  other  than  those  specified  in  any  of  the  preceding  sections  of  this 
Act,  attempt  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,'  Under  the  same 
section  of  this  statute,  in  reference  to  attempted  poisoning,  some  offences 
are  comprised,  which  formerly  escaped  punishment:  'Whosoever  shall 
unlawfully  apply  or  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by,  or  attempt  to 
apply  or  administer  to,  or  attempt  to  cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken 
by  any  person,  any  chloroform,  laudanum,  or  other  stupefying  or  over- 
powering drug,  matter,  or  thing,  with  intent,  in  any  of  such  cases,  thereby 
to  enable  himself  or  any  other  person  to  commit,  or  with  intent,  &c.,  to 
assist  any  other  person  in  committing  any  indictable  offence,  shall  be  guilty 
of  felony.'  A  medical  man  was  charged  with  'attempting  to  cause  to  be 
administered '  to  an  infant,  a  poisonous  dose  of  laudanum.  It  was  stated 
by  a  woman  who  nursed  the  child  that  the  accused  delivered  to  her  two 
bottles  containing  a  brown  liquid,  labelled  'one  teaspoonful  every  three 
hours/  and  directed  her  to  give  it  to  the  child.  None  was  given.  Some 
months  after  the  death  of  the  child  from  natural  causes,  this  charge  was 
raised,  and  the  bottles,  still  full  of  liquid,  were  produced  as  evidence  against 
the  accused.  On  analysis  the  prescribed  dose  contained  about  five  minims 
of  laudanum,  or  nearly  one  half -grain  of  opium — a  dose  likely  to  prove 
fatal  to  an  infant  only  a  month  old.  Assuming  the  statement  of  the  nurse 
who  made  the  charge  to  be  true,  the  only  infei'ence  to  be  drawn  from  the 
prescription  of  such  a  dose  for  an  infant  by  a  medical  man,  would  be  that 
he  intended  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  child.  The  charge  fell  to  the  ground, 
as  clear  proof  was  given  that  the  woman  who  made  it  was  not  to  be  believed 
on  her  oath,  and  that  it  had  originated  in  a  desire  to  extort  money. 

Poison  is  not  always  administered  with  intent  to  murder.  On  many 
occasions  it  has  been  mixed  with  food,  and  thus  administered  with  a  view 
to  injure  or  annoy  a  person.  Cantharides  have  been  thus  frequently  given, 
and  in  one  instance  (Nov.,  1859)  eight  members  of  a  family  suffered  from 
severe  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  reason  of  the  wanton  administration  of 
this  drug.  In  April,  1860,  several  members  of  a  family  suffered  from  severe 
sickness,  as  a  result  of  tolbacco  having  been  put  into  water  contained  in  a 
tea-kettle ;  and  tartar  emetic  has  been  in  some  cases  dissolved  in  beer  or 
other  liquids  as  a  mere  frolic,  without  any  proved  or  probable  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  offender  to  destroy  life.  The  case  of  M'Mullen  (Liverpool 
Aut.  Ass.,  1856)  revealed  an  extensive  system  of  poisoning  in  the  northern 
counties,  in  which  tartar  emetic  was  the  substance  employed.  This  drug, 
mixed  with  cream  of  tartar,  was  openly  sold  by  druggists  under  the  name 
of  '  quietness  powders,'  and  the  evidence  established  that  women  gave  these 
powders  to  their  husbands  with  a  view  to  cure  them  of  habits  of  drunken- 
ness. Hitherto,  when  the  intent  to  murder  had  not  been  proved,  the 
offender  had  escaped,  although  great  bodily  injury  might  have  been  done 
by  his  wanton  or  malicious  act.  Sect.  23,  2-i,  and  25  of  the  Consolidation 
Act,  c.  ]  00,  provide  for  this  omission  : — 

'23.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to.  or 
cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any  poison  or 
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other  destructive  or  noxious  thing,  so  as  thereby  to  endanger  the  life  of  such 
person,  or  so  as  thereby  to  inflict  upon  such  person  any  grievous  bodily 
harm,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony.' 

'24.  Whosoever  shall  unlawfully  and  maliciously  administer  to,  or 
cause  to  be  administered  to  or  taken  by  any  other  person,  any  poison  or 
other  destructive  or  noxious  thing,  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy 
such  person,  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanour.' 

'•25.  If,  upon  the  trial  of  any  person  charged  with  the  felony  above 
mentioned,  the  jury  shall  not  be  satisfied  that  such  person  is  guilty 
thereof,  but  shall  be  satisfied  that  he  is  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  above 
mentioned,  then  and  in  every  such  case  the  jury  may  acquit  the  accused 
ot  such  felony,  and  find  him  guilty  of  such  misdemeanour.' 
<  wn^  ^-''^  ^®  perceived  that  the  words  of  the  statute  leave  the  question 
^  What  IS  a  poison  ?  '  to  depend  upon  the  medical  evidence  adduced  :  and 
m  order  to  include  all  substances  of  an  injurious  nature,  although  they 
may  not  be  strictly  speaking  poisons,  the  words  '  destructive  or  noxious 
tiling  are  employed.    Hence,  on  these  occasions,  a  medical  witness  must 
t)e  prepared  to  prove  that  the  substance  was  either  a  poison  or  a  destruc- 
1  ft'S^r  1°  ^  trial  {Reg.  v.  Hayivard,  Essex  Lent  Ass., 

i»ou;,  a  woman  was  charged  with  administering  white  precipitate  to  her 
husband,  with  intent  to  kill.  She  was  acquitted  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  white  precipitate  was  either  a  poison  or  a 
clestructive  thing.  It  is,  however,  placed  beyond  doubt  that  this  sub- 
^  °^  producing  all  the  efPects  of  an  irritant  poison, 

prrn.?i    1  ^'^^^^^oje.  Lobelia  tnJJata,  and  Oil  of  turpentine  have  been 

f?of  pronounced  not  to  be  poisons  under  similar  circumstauces ; 
bv  n  r.!  m""  question  is  raised,  unless  the  medical  evidence  received 
to  w«Tn^      '''"^  ""'^^'^^^  investigated,  mistakes  may  arise,  owing  perhaps 

t~stforirpT"'  p^^^ those^to^vhoL 

in  JdLTr?^^°^  ^  poisonous  substance  found  in  an  article  of  food,  or 
aLiii^stnW     r  culpability  of  a  person  indicted  Z 

aamimsteimg  it.    In  the  case  of  Hartley  (C.  C.  C.  Mav  1850^  in  x^h\nh 

Crestwe7^  7tlT%  ">.'"^"V"1»  -'Pk-io  acid  aSxed  t^it"  Zte, 
^nil^f'    '  ^'f'"'— 'f  PO'^oi  be  administered  with  intent  to  murder  it  is 

death    Ta'L  r^^  T  ,!^'  """"-^  =«l»iniste?ed  ?o  cause 

attPm,,*-     ,  '  f  •  *be  intent  be  proved  the  crime  of 

dead  body  V  sJt  of  "  r^^i  q^ar'tity  of  arsenic  in  a 

gate,  Parke  B  sJd  ^T^r  S'"^-'  l^")'        ^<^t-  South- 

to  drfnf  or  p^o™  i^wh^hty  •''"^  ™^  quite' immaterial 

administeredriUdlli^tltare!'""^""  ""^  ^"^'"'^^  " 

aspect"  ?n'C";  'Ji^^l",  "^r'TX         P^'^"'         '^'"5-  ^->thev 
indicted  S/adm  S7  ^  Jan.  19, 1849),  the  prisoner 

proved  to  have  adm?nTsterS"i''r'v,7'*^  *°  was 

the  husk,  of  CfecS  7wL,,  5  .5'''^  "'"^  "^^^^  old'  *"">  hemes  in 
of  the  eh  Id  vvUho^t  doinf  r'  ^""''^  P^^^'^'i  trough  the  body 

that  being  i„  ho  busk  th„v  J'  ™'  submitted  for  the  prisoner, 

was  reserved  bT-m  Ham,  V  "  h  "r^''^""''  "  The  poin 

contended  for  t^he  pr  so^'r  tC  „1  h      u^^',  I*  "'^^ 

The  Chief  Justice  sStTZ^S'^;^^  " ' 


a  man  admin- 
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iatered  sometliin<^  that  was  poison  with  intent  to  murder,  but  in  such  a 
way  that  it  did  not  act,  lie  was  guilty.  Conviction  affirmed.  This  is  the 
only  reasonable  view  to  take  of  such  a  frivolous  objection.  The  seed  con- 
tains the  poison,  but  the  husk  is  inert :  nevertheless  the  berry  as  a  whole 
must  be  regarded  as  a  poison. 

Deadly  Poison. — Tlie  term  '  deadly '  can  be  applied  with  propriety  only 
to  those  poisons  which  may  prove  speedily  fatal  in  small  doses,  e.g.  prussic 
acid,  arsenic,  strychnine,  aconitine,  and  nicotine  ;  and  although  it  has 
been  used  in  indictments  in  reference  to  such  substances  as  blue  or  green 
vitriol,  and  sal  volatile,  this  has  ainsen  from  a  unnecessarily  strict 
adherence  to  old  legal  forms.  In  a  case  (-Reg',  v.  Haydon,  Somerset  Spring 
Ass.,  1845),  in  which  '  spirit  of  hartshorn  '  was  thus  described  as  a  '  deadly 
poison,'  and  an  objection  was  taken  to  the  validity  of  the  indictment, 
Erie,  J.,  held  that  the  Avord  deadly  was  not  essential ;  it  was  mere  surpli^- 
age  ('  Law  Times,'  April  12,  1845). 

Mechanical  Irritants. — The  substance  administered  may  not  be  a  poison 
in  the  medical  signification  of  the  term,  and  may  not  be  popularly  con- 
sidered as  such  ;  yet,  when  taken,  it  may  be  noxious  to  health  or  destructive 
to  life.  We  have  examples  of  substances  of  this  description  in  iron-filings, 
powdered  glass,  diamond  dust,  sponge,  pins  and  needles,  and  such-like 
bodies,  which  have  been  administered  with  the  wilful  design  of  injuring, 
and  have  on  various  occasions  given  rise  to  criminal  charges.  In  cases  of 
this  kind,  the  legal  guilt  of  a  prisoner  may  often  depend  on  the  meaning 
assigned  by  a  medical  witness  to  the  words  destructive  thing.  Thus,  to 
take  an  example,  liquid  mercury  might  be  poured  down  the  throat  of  an 
infant,  with  the  deliberate  intention  to  destroy  it.  A  question  of  a  purely 
medical  nature  will  then  arise,  whether  mercury  be  a  '  destructive  thing 
or  not ;  and  the  conviction  of  a  prisoner  will  probably  depend  on  the 
answer.  Should  a  difference  of  opinion  exist,  the  prisoner  will  receive  the 
benefit  of  the  doubt.  . 

Influence  of  Bahit  on  Poisons.— R^^Ui,  it  is  well  known,  diminishes  the 
effect  of  certain  poisons  :  thus  it  is  that  opium,  when  frequently  taken  by 
a  person,  loses  some  of  its  effect  for  a  time,  and  requires  to  be  administered 
in  a  largely  increased  dose.    Indeed,  confirmed  opium-eaters  have  been 
enabled  to  take  at  once  a  quantity  of  the  drug  which  would  have  killed 
them,  had  they  commenced  with  it  in  the  first  instance.  Even  mtants  and 
cbildren,  who  are  well  known  to  be  especially  susceptible  of  the  ettects  ot 
opium,  and  are  liable  to  be  poisoned  by  small  doses,  may,  by  the  intiuence 
of  habit,  be  brought  to  take  the  drug  in  very  large  quantities.     I  his 
is  well  illustrated  by  a  statement  made  by  Grainger  (  Rep.  ot  the 
Children's  Employment  Commis.').  It  appears  that  the  system  of  drugging 
children  with'opium  in  the  factory  districts  at  ^^^^  ^^^^^.^TJ^^j^ 
soon  after  birth;  and  the  dose  was  gradually  increased  until  tbe  ch  id 
could  take  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  1^^^^™,^^  ^^^^j .  J^^^^^^ 
the  effect  of  throwing  it  into  a  lethargic  stupor.    Healthy  children  ot  the 
samf  age  wo^ld  be  killed  by  a  dose  of  five  drops     The  ^f^^l^ 
of  habit  is  manifested  more  or  less  in  the  use  of  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
chloroform,  morphine,  strychnine  and  other  '[jl^aloids.    Chri  t^^^^ 
remarked  ihat  this  influence  is  chiefly  confined  to  f  ^^^^^ 
the  organic  kingdom  :  it  is  so  limited  with  regard  *°  ^^.^^.^^^J^^^^  "^^'^ 
that  it  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist,  except  with      P^f  ^^^^^'^^^^^ 
corrosive  sublimate.    There  is  satisfactory  evidence  that  a  human  be  n 
has  accustomed  himself,  by  habit,  to  take  arseuic  daily  m  doses  that 

pubhVed"e?nUich,lcc^^        to  information  supplied  to  him,  a 
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Styrian  took  in  one  day  four  and  a  half  grains  of  white  arsenic,  and  on 
the  day  following-  five  and  a  half  grains,  criishing  the  mineral  between  his 
teeth  and  swallowing  it.  The  day  after  he  had  swallowed  the  second  dose, 
the  man  left  the  place  in  his  usual  health,  and  there  is  no  further  record 
of  him.    Knapp  states  that  a  man  once  took  in  his  presence  seven  and 
a  half  grains  of  arsenic,  which  did  not  produce  the  slightest  visible  influence 
on  his  feelings.     A  portion  of  his  urine  passed  on  the  same  and  the 
following  day  was  examined  by  Marsh's  process,  and  it  was  found  to 
contain  arsenic.    ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  Jan.,  1869,  p.  669.)    Other  cases 
of  a  similar  kind  are  related  by  R.  C.  Maclagan,  in  the  same  journal,  Sept., 
Ibb4,  p.^UO.    He  saw  one  man  swallow  between  four  and  five  grains  of 
arsenic  m  powder.    This  man  had  been  accustomed  to  take  it  for  a  year, 
beginning- with  small  doses;  he  did  not  suffer  from  any  bad  effects.  A 
man,  cet  46,  swallowed  six  grains  of  arsenic,  washing  it  down  with  cold 
water.   Arsenic  was  detected  in  the  urine  about  an  hour  after  the  poison 
was  swallowed ;  but  as  they  were  habital  arsenic-eaters,  it  is  probable 
tnat  the  eliminated  arsenic  may  have  been  of  longer  date 

That  such  cases  as  these  are  of  an  exceptional  uature  is  proved  bv  a 
case  communicated  to  the  'Ed.  Med.  Jour.,'  1864,  p.  16,  by  Parker,  of 
Hahfax.  A  man  who  had  carried  on  the  practice  of  arsenic-eating  for 
three  or  four  years  suffered  from  all  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  cach^exia. 
He  sank  under  this  practice,  and  after  death  the  usual  appearances  of 
chrome  poisoning  by  this  substance  were  found.  A  chemical  analvs^^ 
^owed  only  slight  traces  of  arsenic  in  the  liver,  and  none  ^  he  sZJch 

lif  ^^FiKT^  ^  ^"""Y-  -^T"^      ^^'^^^  ^"^^^'^^^  substance  under 

the  most  careful  medicinal  use  in  this  country,  that  the  author  believed 

TletuutZZT'''''  ded  in^ausingrpattnt  t" 

a  lethal  quantity,  two  grains  at  a  dose.    Hunt  fixed  the  maximum  dose  at 

Teethe  m^arsw^T'^l      f'^'Y'  I^osco  "rm'^t's 

case,  the  man  sw^allowed,  m  two  doses,  on  two  successive  days  a  auantitv 
of  arsenic  equivalent  to  tioo  ounces  ^nd  a  half  oi  Fowler's  mWa^  solution 

than  S      '•  ^  "^Poi-tant  case  of  the  administration  of  no  less 

of  organizSraL'nLt^s  'no^  a^lislTTh"'        'rT.^  ^P^^^^"*^ 
record  several  nstances  of  h^ll      •        i  ^^^^^  ^^'^ 

large  doses.  ^'^^'^  ^^^"^■'^  ^^^^^'^g  recovered  from  very 

^r^E^g^s^t^^^  ''^f  «y-Ptoms  of  acute  poison- 

tion  of  thisTanreiwrifrS  ?               ^^^"^^^^  «f  the  adop- 

an  English  peaSaThoC4rilUdt^^^^^^^  'twf  M^^t ^^^'^"^'^ 

his  daily  food  a  substance  which  he  used  f m  "^^^^^  '^^^^^  P"^*  ^^^^ 

English  woman,  that  she  could  safplt  vermin,— or  an 

tions,  a  mineral  which  ^^1^/1^  i^^prove  her  personal  attrac- 

procure  abortion.           ^^-^^<'^^  women  were  in  the  habit  of  using  to 

■lead  body  or  a  n,otil  foHta  puSsT.  W  P"'^""  ^ 

«een  anything  of  tho  ouerafion  nf  „      '•   ■    P"  scientific  witness  who  has 
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The  form  in  which  the  author  knew  the  Question  nf  Koi.;f  u 
«enousljr  raised  in  medical  jurisprudence  was  thr  Xther  while  tlu^ 

rjitSXts  ottr' '  r       diminJ^Lt  tbet'idi  i 

Tbransler  L  or«n2  ^^^"^  ''f        ^^^^  ^^'"^  counteracted, 

ine  answei  is  of  some  importance  in  relation  to  the  subiecfc  of  life 

insurance  :-for  the  concealment  of  the  practice  of  opium  eatin^^  by  a 

SrcXv^ei  co'o"":^  ^"'f '       ^^^^^'^  ^'^'^  a'n  action  in  whih 

medica  evidence  on  this  sub.iect  was  rendered  necessary     As  I  general 

fn&eZctTof  that  habit  cannot  altogethe^' cotte'raT  th 

insidious  effects  of  poisons;  and  that  the  practice  of  taking  them  is  liable 
to  g.ve  rise  o  disease  or  to  impair  health/   (See  case  by  P^arker  ^  187  ) 

sinol  ll       '  "^r'^'r.  °f  arsenic-eating  has,  ho\4ver 

mnce  been  raised  on  the  occasion  of  the  trial  of  Mrs.  Maybrick  ^7  v 

SX^'^  ^b^-  it  was  contended 

butthePvfdT'  ^^^itual  taker  of  arsenic; 

XLVI ,  307  )  "^^^  inconclusive.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1889, 

^.f'^?f  "T''t?^/'^*'?'^T''"''^-~^^^°'-^^°^^^S3^  'iiffers  from  habit :— it  does 
f      i  I  ?     '  the  effect  of  a  poison:  for  it  is  not  commonly 

found  that  any  particular  state  of  the  body  is  a  safeguard  against  the 
effects  of  these  powerful  agents.    Some  constitutions  are  observed  to  be 
much  more  affected  than  others  by  certain  poisons  :  thus  opium,  arsenic, 
mercury,  lead  and  antimony  are  substances  of  this  description,  and  this 
difference  in  their  effect  is  ascribed  to  idiosyncrasy.    Christison  mentions 
a-n  instance,  in  which  a  gentleman  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of  opium 
took  nearly  an  ounce  of  laudanum  without  any  effect.    ('  On  Poisons.') 
i his  form  of  idiosyncrasy  is  very  rare.    Certain  substances  generally 
repiited  harmless,  and,  indeed,  used  as  articles  of  food,  are  observed 
to  affect  some  persons  like  poisons.    This  is  the  case  with  pork,  certain 
kinds  ot  shell-fish,  onions,  ginger,  and  edible  mushrooms.    There  may  be 
nothing  poisonous  in  the  food  itself;  but  it  acts  as  a  poison  in  particular 
constitutions— whether  from  its  being  in  these  cases  a  poison  per  se,  or 
rendered  so  by  change  during  the  process  of  digestion,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 
ihe  subject  of  idiosyncrasy  is  of  importance  in  a  medico-legal  view  when 
symptoms  resembling  those  of  poisoning,  follow  a  meal  consisting  of  a 
particular  kind  of  food.    In  such  a  case,  without  a  knowledge  of  this 
peculiar  condition,  we  might  hastily  attribute  to  poison,  effects  which 
were  really  due  to  another  cause.    It  would  appear  that  in  some  instances 
idiosyncrasy  may  be  acquired— i.e.  a  person  who,  at  one  period  of  his  life, 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  partaking  of  a  particular  kind  of  food  without 
injury,  may  find  at  another  period  that  it  will  disagree  with  him.  When 
pork  has  been  disused  as  an  article  of  diet  for  many  years,  it  cannot 
always  be  resumed  with  impunity.    In  cases  in  which  the  powers  of  life 
have  become  enfeebled  by  age,  the  susceptibility  of  the  system  to  poisons 
is  increased ;  thus  aged  persons  may  be  killed  by  comparatively  small 
■doses  of  arsenic  and  opium.    Cases  of  acquired  idiosyncrasy  are  very  rare; 
it  appears  to  be,  if  we  may  so  apply  the  term,  a  congenital  condition. 
There  are,  however,  certain  diseases  which  appear  to  confer  a  power  of 
.supporting  large  and  even  poisonous  doses  of  some  substances.  Very 
large  doses  of  opium  have  been  taken  without  producing  dangerous 
symptoms  by  persons  labouring  under  tetanus  and  hydrophobia.  This 
condition  is  called  tolerance.    It  has  been  also  witnessed  in  diseases  of 
the  lungs  in  reference  to  the  use  of  antimonial  medicines. 


Classification  of  Poisons. — Poisons  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
according  to  their  mode  of  action  on  the  system ;  namely.  Irritants  and 
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^^"edrotics,  as  the  special  action  of  the  Jatter  is  to  affect  directly  one  or 

^11^        ""^''^^^^  "y^*^^-  satisfactory  classification  has 

however,  hitherto  been  proposed.  ' 

WhlTiT''~^^'^'''''^^''}^  ^""^  possessed  of  these  common  characters. 

VVheu  taken  m  ordinary  doses,  they  occasion  speedily  violent  vomitino- 
In  tL  Ttn  ^'  J^'  ^J^P^om.  are  either  accompanied  or  followed  by  paiS 

1  •/  bowels.     The  peculiar  effects  of  the  poison  are 

manifested  chiefly  on  these  organs,  which,  as  their  name  impl  es  thev 
irritate  and  inflame.    Many  substances  belonging  to  thrclasT  of  prisons 

these  are  often  called  pure  irritant^' ^""^  cantharides; 

-tion  on  the  tissues  with  which  they  co  L'S  co"^^^^^^^^ 

irritate  and  inflame  them.  ^  ^  simply 

Difference  behoeen  corrosive  and  irritant  Poisons —As  a  re.iilf  +1, 

has  elapsed  from  the  td:oi  :Zl^]:^tTs:uu:oe  Of 

are  exceptions  to  this  remark  •  fnr  ^nrr.J-       .^^?f^ance.    Of  course,  there 

rarely  w^ith  the  ra^id'^of  ^rosfve^^^^^^^ 

practical  view,  to  ascertain  wTether   in  V  ^^P^i'tant  in  a 

which  a  person  requiring  LrediaL  twl.^^^^^       ''''^  P«i««" 
irritant  or  corrosive.    This  maTbe  oLZ'         .^^^  ^^7^  swallowed,  is 
of  the  time  at  which  the  syCJ^LZ^  J^^'^Tu^        by  a  knowledge 
was  taken.    We  may  thnrofterea^^^^^^^^  T^''''^ 
poisoning  from  arsenic  and  one  frorclilt   "         ^"'^"'^  ^  ^^^^ 
another  point  which  may  be  noticed     1"  the  J^''' 
a  decidedly  chemical  action,  an  examination  of  f)"'''''^'..'''^'*^^""  ^""^'^^^ 
enable  us  in  some  cases  to  s'olve  tfe^estTon        "  "^^"'"^ 

Iiav™S  XrS\\?t^U*^;,^^  ^^'^'-^"^  Poi-ns  which 

Thus  the  action  ot^oSve  sis  r^^^^^^ 

while  It  destroys  some  parts  of  the  coats  of  fL   f^^  ^T*^^*  P°^^«^^' 
It  irritates  and  inflames  others.    So  aZt  m o.f         "^''"^  intestines, 
their  corrosive  properties  by  dilutJ^n  wUh  rttT^^!^^^^^ 
as  irritants.    This  is  the  case  witHlTo     ^       '  ^""^         ^^^Y  act  simply 

some  instances,  it  is  not  easy  t'saytheThr"^  ""'^  I" 

corrosive  properties  or  uot^  Thus  oxalic ^T".""*?"^^-  P^^^^^^^''^ 
blanches  and  softens  the  mucous  membr-  immediately,  and 

the  author  did  not  meet  with  LT^     J^^  mouth  and  throat  -  but 

produced  by  it  iu  the  sToml  ^^o  ^v^sc^jf  ^^^^^^^^^  .^^^---^  corrosion 
part,  belong  to  the  mineral  kingdom  and  Z  ^""^  ^^i!'"?.''  ^^.t 
Non-metalhc  and  ili-e^a«*c  irritants  TW  ^  "^7  ^'^^^^^  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom    but  J  ^         derived  from  the 

not  often  empfeyed  criminau"'  slt  oTthf       '^^f^*  cantharides,  are 
':^EtROT        poisons.        ^        ^  likewise  belong  to  the 

immedLTeiroi^fmrtfm'eSTiL  ''^^^^"^  ^^stem.  Either 

suffers  from  headache,  gidd  Lss  TumT       ^''^  *he  pa^^e^^^^^ 

some  instances  convulsions.    They  hav?  nT''  ^''^^f      ^^^P^^'  in 

«ey  Have  not,  as  a  rule,  an  acrid  burnino- 
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taste  like  the  corrosive  irritants ;  and  they  only  occasionally  give  rise 
to  vomiting  or  purging.  When  these  symptoms  follow  the  ingestion  of 
the  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  effect  may  sometimes  be  ascribed  either 
to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  and  the  mechanical 
effect  on  the  stomach  thereby  produced,  or  to  the  poison  being  combined 
with  some  irritating  substance,  such  as  alcohol.  The  pure  narcotics  are 
not  found  to  irritate  or  inflame  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Notwithstanding  the  well-defined  boundary  thus  apparently  existing 
between  these  two  classes  of  poisons,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  the 
substances  arranged  in  each  class  always  act  in  the  manner  indicated. 
Some  irritants  have  been  observed  to  affect  the  brain  or  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  this  may  be  either  a  primary  or  a  secondary  consequence  of  their 
action.  Arsenic  and  oxalic  acid,  although  classed  as  irritants,  have  in 
some  instances  given  rise  to  symptoms  closely  resembling  those  of  narcotic 
poisoning ;  namely,  coma,  paralysis,  and  tetanic  convulsions.  In  a  case 
of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  which  occurred  to  Morehead,  the  symptoms 
of  narcotism  were  so  strongly  marked,  that  it  was  believed  at  first  the 
man  had  taken  a  narcotic.  ('Med.  Graz.,'  vol.  43,  p.  1055.)  Cases  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic  have  been  met  with  in  which  there  was  paralysis 
of  the  limbs,  with  an  entire  absence  of  purging.  On  the  other  hand,  in 
a  case  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  of  opium,  there  was  an  absence  of  the 
usual  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturbance,  and  the  presence  of  others  re- 
sembling those  of  irritant  poisoning — namely,  pain  and  vomiting.  Thus, 
then,  we  must  not  allow  ourselves  to  be  misled  by  the  idea  that  the 
symptoms  are'  always  clearly  indicative  of  the  kind  of  poison  taken.  The 
narcotic  chiefly  belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Some  of  the  poisonous 
gases  and  vapours,  nevertheless,  possess  a  narcotic  action. 

Some  poisons  have  a  compound  action.  They  are  chiefly  derived 
from  the  vegetable  kingdom.  At  variable  periods  after  they  have  been 
swallowed,  they  give  rise  to  vomiting  and  purging,  like  irritants ;  and 
sooner  or  later  produce  stupor,  coma,  paralysis,  and  convulsions,  owing 
to  their  effects  on  the  nervous  system.  In  the  state  of  vegetables,  as 
leaves,  seeds,  or  roots,  they  possess  the  property,  like  ii'ritants,  of  irritating 
and  inflaming  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  familiar  examples  we  may 
point  to  nux  vomica,  aconite,  hemlock,  and  poisonous  mushi-ooms. 
These  poisons  are  very  numerous,  embracing  a  large  variety  of  well- 
known  vegetable  substances.  The  fact  of  the  symptoms  occurring  after 
a  meal  at  which  some  suspicious  vegetables  may  have  been  eaten,  coupled 
with  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  themselves,  will  often  indicate  the  class 
to  which  the  poison  belongs.  Some  of  these  poisons  have  a  hot  acrid  taste ; 
others,  like  aconite,  produce  a  sense  of  numbness  or  tingling,  while  others 
ao-ain  have  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  as  nux  vomica,  strychnine,  veratrine, 
and  picrotoxin.    Strychnine  may  be  regarded  as  a  pure  spinal  poison. 

In  the  description  of  poisons  no  systematic  classification  can  be  con- 
sistently followed. 
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CHAPTER  11. 

EVIDENCE  OF  POISONING  IN  THE  LIVING  SUBJECT— ACTION  OF  POISONS  INCREASED 
OR  DIMINISHED  BY  DISEASE— SYMPTOMS  CONNECTED  WITH  FOOD  OR  MEDICINE 
SEVERAL    PERSONS    ATTACKED  SIMULTANEOUSLY — EVIDENCE    FROM  THE 
DETECTION  OF  POISON  IN  THE  FOOD. 

We  now  proceed  to  consider  the  evidence  of  poisoning  in  the  living  subject, 
io  the  practitioner  the  diagnosis  of  a  case  of  poisoning  is  of  great  im- 
portance, as  by  mistaking  the  symptoms  produced  by  a  poison  for  those 
arising  from  natural  disease,  he  may  omit  to  employ  the  remedial  measures 
which  have  been  found  efficacious  in  counteracting  its  effects,  and  thus  lead 
to  the  certain  death  of  the  patient.  To  a  medical  j  urist  a  correct  knowledge 
of  the  symptoms  furnishes  the  chief  evidence  of  poisoning,  in  those  cIsS  in 
which  persons  are  charged  with  the  malicious  and  unlawful  adSstSt  o 

^oilaTnart  of  th'^"?]'"'  produced  during  life,  constitute  also  an  n  - 
poifcant  part  of  the  evidence  m  those  instances  in  which  a  poison  proves 
tatal  At  present,  however,  we  will  suppose  the  case  to  be,  that  poison 
has  been  taken  and  the  patient  survives.  Most  writers  on  ZJcZZ 
have  laid  down  certain  characters  whereby  it  is  said  symptoms  of  i^oi.n^n*^ 
mg  may  be  distinguished  from  those  of  disease  ^    ^  ^  ^" 

l.nm'^''lT'''T'-^'  52/^i^fom5  aj^pear  suddenly,  ^v^dle  the  person  is  in 
health.--lt  IS  the  common  character  of  most  poisons,  when  taken  in  thl 
large  doses  m  which  they  are  usually  administered  witCiSn^ Intent  to 
produce  serious  symptoms,  either  immediately  or  with iTrten 
period  after  they  have  been  swallowed.  Their  operation,  uX  such  circum 
.stances,  cannot  be  suspended,  and  then  manifp^f  M.^u  u  •  ^  .  ™" 
interval;  although  thl  ioJ.r^  T^^lt  Turl^:^:^'^:^:!^^ 
gave  nse  to  many  absurd  aocounts  of  what  was  termed  ISfpolontr 

until  after  the  lapse  of  fifteen  mfnutL    /'  Ed  M.^ 

vol  5Q  n  79  ^  Ti,^  i  minutes.  (  iicl.  Med.  and  Sum-.  Journ  ' 
rndeed,'  by  a  i^o^soL^&T^  imtantrand, 
an  hour  to  an  hour     if  Tra^^^^^^^  Hianifested  in  from  half 

tracted  for  two  hours  exceDrundPv  f  ^PP^^^'^^^e  of  symptoms  is  pro- 
It  is  said  that  some'neSc  ^lonr  tX^L'-^^^  tY.e  sysl^, 
may  remain  in  the  stomach  twelve  Jr  tw^^^^^^^^  poisonous  mushrooms, 
rise  to  symptoms  -  and  fu:/-!    !        ^'^^'^y-^o^r  hours  without  giving 

animal  ir^itl^Jtrsucras  de^^^^^^^^  with^oml 
it  has  been  shown  by  Peddir^f  h«r  \  ^  ^'^^^^'^  to  the  first  point, 
in  half  an  hour ,  and  east  have  f « 11.'"°"^!.  P-duced  symptoms 
in  which  the  symptoms  from  nnvil^  i"?^?  observation, 

^  time  affcer  the  meal  L  rcoTmo  i^T^^  food  came  on  within  as  shor 
mineral  substances    'in  cases  T-i-  ''^^^^^  na  irritant  poisoning  by 
no  obvious  symptoms  have  occui^LCtirf?  \  P^^P^^^^^^'  sometimes 
Influence  of  kease.~lcUs^^^^^^  ^^P'^  «^  days. 

comparatively  insusceptitleT/re  action  o^^      f  ''^^  may  render  a  pLon 
instances  it  may  increase  their  acH on  .  ^"'"^T  P°^«°n«' ^l^ile  in  other 
<Ioses.     In  dysentery  and  tetLus  '    -  ^^^^^ 
materially  affected,  a^uant^  oropiursuffin7%  take   without  being 
average  health.    In  mania  cholera  W    •  ^dult  in 

nia,  ciiolera,  hysteria,  and  delirium  tremens,  large 
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doses  of  opium  may  be  borne  with  comparative  impunity.  In  a 
of  liemiplegia,  a  woman,  ast.  29,  took  for  six  days,  three  grains  of  stryclmme 
daily  without  injurious  consequences — the  dose  having  been  gradually 
raised  ('  Gaz.  Med.,'  Mai,  1845)  ;  while  one  grain  of  strychnine  is  commonly 
regarded  as  a  fatal  dose  to  a  healthy  adult.  In  a  case  of  tetanus,  Dupuy- 
tren  gave  more  than  two  ounces  of  opium  at  a  dose  (60  grammes), 
•without  sei'ious  consequences.  Persons  affected  with  tetanus  are  not 
easily  salivated  by  mercury.  This  morbid  state  appears  to  create  the 
power  of  resisting  the  ordinary  effects  of  poisons.  The  effect  of  certain 
diseases  of  the  nervous  system,  as  well  as  of  habit,  either  in  retarding- 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  or  in  blunting  the  operation  of  a  poison,  it 
is  not  difficult  to  appreciate  ;  they  are  cases  which  can  present  no  practical 
difficulty  to  a  medical  jurist.  On  the  other  hand,  in  cei'tain  diseased 
states  of  the  system,  there  may  be  an  increased  susceptibility  of  the  action 
of  poison.  Thus,  in  those  persons  who  have  a  disposition  to  apoplexy, 
a  small  dose  of  opium  may  act  more  quickly  and  prove  fatal.  In  a 
person  labouring  under  inflammation  of  the  stomach  or  bowels,  there 
would  be  an  increased  susceptibility  to  the  action  of  arsenic,  antimony, 
or  other  irritants.  In  debility  from  any  cause  these  mineral  substances 
would  also  act  injuriously  even  in  ordinary  doses.  Antimony  is  a  most 
powerful  depressant,  and  might,  by  its  effect  on  the  heart,  cause  death 
by  syncope.  The  influence  of  disease  in  increasing  the  operation  of 
poison,  has  been  noticed  in  cases  of  diseased  kidney  (granular  degenera- 
tion), in  which  small  doses  of  mercury  have  produced  severe  salivation,, 
leading  to  exhaustion  and  death.  In  diseases  of  the  lungs  affecting 
aged  persons,  opium  in  full  medicinal  doses  has  been  observed  to  exert 
a  poisonous  action.  The  effect  of  the  drug  appears  to  be  intensified 
by  the  disease.  This  observation  applies  equally  to  morphine.  Chloro- 
form vapour  in  ordinary  quantity  has  been  found  to  produce  fatal 
effects  in  cases  in  which  there  was  latent  disease  of  the  heart  or  of  the 
coronary  arteries.  A  fatty  condition  of  the  muscular  tissue  leading  to 
great  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  is  thought  to  be  favourable  to 
death  by  syncope,  under  the  use  of  chloroform.  A  knowledge  of  these 
facts  is  of  importance  in  reference  to  charges  of  malapraxis  when  death 
has  arisen  from  ordinary  or  extraordinary  doses  of  medicines,  administered 
to  persons  labouring  under  disease.  In  such  cases  another  mode  of 
treatment  should  be  substituted,  or  a  smaller  dose  than  usual  given,  and 
its  effects  carefully  watched.  In  some  instances,  how-ever,  full  and  large 
doses  of  powerful  drugs  have  been  recklessly  given,  and  when  a  fatal 
result  has  followed,  there  has  been  a  strong  disposition  to  refer  death  to 
the  supposed  disease,  of  which,  however,  sometimes  no  trace  could  be 

found  in  the  body. 

Symptoms  appear  during  a  state  of  health— SjmTptoms  of  poisoning- 
manifest  themselves  in  a  person  while  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  without 
any  apparent  cause.  This  rule  is  of  course  open  to  numerous  exceptions, 
because  the  person  on  whose  life  an  attempt  has  been  made,  may  be  actually 
labouring  under  disease ;  and  under  these  circumstances,  the  symptom.s 
may  be  so  obscure  as  often  to  disarm  all  suspicion.  When  poison  is 
secretly  given  in  medicine,  a  practitioner  is  very  liable  to  be  deceived, 
especially  when  the  disease  under  which  the  person  is  labouring  is  ot  au 
acute  nature,  and  has  been  attended  by  symptoms  of  disorder  m  the 
alimentary  canal.  Several  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  m  which 
arsenic  was  criminally  substituted  for  or  mixed  with  medicine,  and  given  to 
persons  while  labouring  under  a  disorder  of  the  bowels.  We  are,  however, 
Justified  in  saying,  with  respect  to  this  character  of  poisoning,  that  when, 
n  a  previously  healthy  person,  violent  vomiting  and  purging  occur 
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suddenly  and  without  any  assignable  cause,  such  as  pregnancy,  disease,  or 
indiscretion  in  diet,  to  account  for  them,  there  is  strong  reason  to  suspect 
that  irritant  poison  has  been  taken.  When  the  person  is  already  labouring 
under  disease,  we  must  be  especially  watchful  on  the  occurrence  of  any 
sudden  change  in  the  character  or  violence  of  the  symptoms,  unless  such 
change  can  be  easily  accounted  for  on  common  or  well-known  medical 
principles.  In  most  cases  of  criminal  poisoning  we  meet  with  alarming 
symptoms  without  any  obvious  or  sufficient  natural  causes  to  explain  them. 
The  practitioner  will  of  course  be  aware  that  there  are  certain  diseases 
which  are  liable  to  occur  suddenly  in  healthy  people,  the  exact  cause  of 
which  may  not  at  first  sight  be  apparent ;  therefore  this  criterion  is  only 
one  out  of  many  on  which  a  medical  opinion  should  be  founded. 

2.  In  poisoning  the  symptoms  appear  soon  after  a  meal  or  soon  after  some 
kind  of  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken. — This  is  by  far  the  most  important 
character  of  poisoning  in  the  living  body.  It  has  been  already  stated  that 
most  poisons  begin  to  operate  within  about  an  hour  after  they  have  been 
swallowed ;  and  although  there  are  a  few  exceptions  to  this  remark,  yet 
they  occur  under  circumstances  easily  to  be  appreciated  by  a  practitioner. 
Thus,  then,  it  follows  that,  supposing  the  symptoms  under  which  a  person 
is  labouring,  to  depend  on  poison,  the  substance  has  most  probably  been 
swallowed,  either  in  food  or  medicine,  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour  pre- 
viously. It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  cases  may  occur  in  which  the 
poison  has  not  been  introduced  by  the  mouth.  Oil  of  vitriol  and  other 
corrosive  liquids  have  been  thi-own  up  the  rectum  in  injections,  and  have 
thus  caused  death ;  the  external  application  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  cantharides  to  ulcerated  surfaces  has  destroyed  life.  In  one  case, 
arsenic  was  introduced  into  the  vagina  of  a  female,  and  she  died  in  five 
days  under  all  the  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning.  (Schneider,  'Ann. 
der  ges.  Staatsarzneik.,  i.  229.)  Such  cases  are  rare,  but,  nevertheless, 
the  certainty  that  they  have  occurred,  where  their  appearance  could  hardly 
have  been  anticipated,  shows  that  in  a  suspicious  case  a  practitioner  should 
not  deny  the  fact  of  poisoning,  merely  because  it  may  be  proved  that  the 
person  could  not  have  taken  poison  in  the  usual  way,  by  the  mouth. 
Again,  persons  may  be  destroyed  by  the  vapours  of  ether,  chloroform, 
prussic  acid,  or  other  powerful  volatile  poisons,  introduced  into  the 
body  through  the  lungs.  Such  a-  mode  of  suicide,  or  murder,  might 
disarm  suspicion,  from  the  fact  of  no  noxious  material  being  found  in  the 
stomach. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  the  circumstances  to  have  been  such  that 
these  secret  means  of  destruction  could  not  have  been  resorted  to,  and  that 
the  substance  is  one  of  those  most  commonly  selected  by  a  murderer,  such 
as  arsenic,  tartar  emetic,  oxalic  acid,  or  corrosive  sublimate,  then  we  may 
expect  that  this  character  of  poisoning  will  be  made  evident  to  us,  and  that 
something  must  have  been  swallowed  by  the  patient  shortly  before  the 
alarming  symptoms  appeared.  By  observations  attentively  made,  it  may 
be  in  our  power  to  connect  the  appearance  of  the  symptoms  with  the  use  of 
a  particular  article  of  food,  and  thus  indirectly  lead  to  the  detection  of  a 
criminal.  Supposing  that  many  hours  have  passed  since  food  or  medicine 
was  taken  by  the  patient,  without  any  efi^ect  ensuing— it  is  probable  that 
the  symptoms  are  due  to  natural  causes,  and  not  to  poison.  When  symptoms 
resembling  those  of  poisoning  speedily  follow  the  ingestion  of  food  or 
niedicine,  there  is,  however,  reasonable  ground  for  suspicion ;  but  caution 
should  be  observed  m  drawing  inferences,  since  the  most  extraordinary 
coincidences  sometimes  present  themselves.  In  the  case  of  Sir  Theodosius 
Botcghton  who  was  poisoned  by  his  brother-in-law,  Donellan,  in  1781,  the 
fact  ot  alarming  symptoms  coming  on  in  two  minutes  after  the  deceased  had 
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swallowed  what  was  supposed  to  be  a  simple  medicinal  draught,  was  most 
important  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner.  There  is  no  doubt  that  laurel- 
water  had  been  substituted  for  the  medicine  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  this 
had  caused  the  symptoms  which  preceded  death.  The  practice  of  substi- 
tuting poisonous  mixtures  for  medicinal  draughts  or  powders  is  by  no  means 
unusual,  although  it  might  be  supposed  to  indicate  a  degree  of  refinement 
and  knowledge  not  commonly  to  be  found  among  criminals.  Medical 
practitioners  are  thus  apt  to  be  imposed  upon,  and  the  following  case, 
related  by  a  deceased  judge,  will  serve  as  a  caution  : — An  apothecary 
prepared  a  draught,  into  which  another  person  put  poison,  intending 
thereby  to  destroy  the  life  of  the  patient  for  Avhom  the  medicine  was 
prescribed.  The  patient,  not  liking  the  taste  of  the  draught,  and  thinking 
there  was  something  suspicious  about  it,  sent  it  back  to  the  apothecary, 
who,  knowing  the  ingredients  of  which  he  had  composed  it,  and  wishing  to 
prove  to  his  patient  that  he  had  done  nothing  wrong,  drank  it  himself,  and 
died  from  the  eifects.  He  was  thus  the  unconscious  agent  of  his  own 
death ;  and  though  the  draught  was  intended  for  anothei',  the  party  who 
poisoned  it  was  held  guilty  of  murder. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  occurrence  of  symptoms  resembling  those 
produced  by  poisoning,  soon  after  food  or  medicine  has  been  taken,  may 
be  a  pure  coincidence.  In  such  a  case,  poison  is  always  suspected  by  the 
Tulgar  ;  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  a  medical  jurist  to  guard  against  the 
encouragement  of  such  a  suspicion,  until  he  has  strong  grounds  to  believe 
it  to  be  well  founded.  No  public  retractation  or  apology  can  ever  make 
amends  for  the  injury  which  may  in  this  way  be  inflicted  on  the  reputa- 
tion of  another ;  for  those  who  hear  the  accusation  may  never  hear  the 
defence.  In  all  such  cases,  a  practitioner  may  entertain  a  suspicion,  but, 
until  confirmed  by  facts,  he  should  avoid  expressing  it  or  giving  it  publicity. 
When  death  is  not  a  consequence,  it  is  difficult  to  clear  up  such  cases, 
except  by  the  aid  of  a  chemical  analysis ;  but  this,  as  we  know,  is  not 
always  applicable.  If  death  ensue,  the  real  cause  is  usually  apparent, 
and  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  is  thus  often  removed  by  an  examination 
of  the  body. 

3.  In  poisoning,  when  several  partaJce  at  the  same  time  of  the  same  food  or 
medicine  (mixed  with  poison),  all  szoffer  from   similar  symptoms. — This 
character  of  poisoning  cannot  always  be  procured  ;  but  it  furnishes  good 
evidence  of  the  fact  when  it  exists.    Thus,  supposing  that  after  a  meal 
made  by  several  persons  from  the  same  dish,  only  one  suffers,  the  sus- 
picion of  poisoning  is  considerably  weakened.    The  poisoned  article  of 
food  may  be  detected  by  observing  whether  they  who  suffer  under  any 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  have  partaken  of  one  particular  solid  or  liquid 
in  common.    In  a  case  of  accidental  poisoning  at  a  dinner-party,  a 
medical  man  who  was  present  observed  that  those  who  suffered  had  taken 
port- wine  only :  the  contents  of  the  bottle  were  examined,  aud  found 
to  be  a  saturated  solution  of  arsenic  in  wine.    In  general,  considerable 
reliance  may  be  placed  upon  this  character,  because  it  is  improbable  that 
any  common  cause  of  disease  should  suddenly  attack  with  violent  symptoms 
of  a  similar  kind  many  healthy  persons  at  the  same  time,  and  withm  a 
short  period  after  having  partaken  of  food  together.    We  must  beware 
of  supposing  that,  when  poison  is  really  present,  all  will  be  attacked  witli 
precisely  similar  symptoms ;  because  there  are  many  circumstances  whicn 
may  modify  their  nature  and  progress.    In  general  that  person  who  has 
partaken  most  freely  of  the  poisoned  dish  will  suffer  most  severely ;  but 
even  this  does  not  always  follow.    There  is  a  well-known  case,  recorded 
by  Bonnet,  where,  among  several  persons  who  partook  of  a  dish  poisonea 
with  arsenic,  they  who  had  eaten  little  and  did  not  vomit,  speedily  died ; 
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while  others  who  had  partaken  largely  of  the  dish,  and  had  in  consequence 
vomited  fi'eely,  recovered. 

It  was  just  now  remarked,  that  there  is  no  disease  resembling  poison- 
ing which  is  likely  to  attack  several  healthy  persons  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  manner.  This  is  undoubtedly  true  as  a  general  principle, 
but  the  following  case  will  show  that  mistakes  may  occasionally  arise 
even  under  these  circumstances.  It  occurred  in  London,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  the  malignant  cholera  in  the  year  1832.  Four  of  the  members 
of  a  family,  living  in  a  state  of  great  domestic  unhappiness,  sat  down 
to  dinner,  apparently  in  good  health:  some  time  after  the  meal,  the  father, 
mother,  and  daughter  were  suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and 
purging.  The  evacuations  were  tinged  with  blood,  while  the  blueness 
of  the  skin,  observed  in  cases  of  malignant  cholera,  was  absent.  Two  of 
these  persons  died.  The  son,  who  was  known  to  have  borne  ill-will 
against  his  father  and  mother,  and  who  suffered  no  symptoms  on  this 
occasion,  was  accused  of  having  poisoned  them.  At  the  inquest,  however, 
it  was  clearly  shown  by  the  medical  attendant,  that  the  deceased  persons 
had  really  died  of  malignant  cholera,  and  there  was  no  reason  to  suspect 
that  any  poison  had  been  administered  to  them.  In  this  instance  it  will 
be  perceived  that  symptoms  resembling  those  of  irritant  poisoning  appeared 
suddenly  in  several  individuals  in  perfect  health,  and  shortly  after  a  meal. 
We  hereby  learn  that  the  utility  of  any  rules  for  investigating  cases  of 
poisoning,  depends  entirely  on  the  judgment  and  discretion  with  which 
they  are  applied  to  particular  cases. 

It  is  well  to  bear  in  mind,  in  conducting  these  inquiries,  that  symptoms 
resembling  those  produced  by  irritant  poison,  may  be  sometimes  traced  to 
food.  Meat  rendered  unwholesome  by  disease  or  decay,  pork,  bacon, 
sausages,  cheese  and  bread,  as  well  as  certain  kinds  of  shell-fish,  may  give 
rise  to  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  even  cause  death.  Such  cases  may  be 
regarded  as  poisoning  by  animal  or  vegetable  irritants.  All  the  characters 
above  described,  as  indicative  of  poisoniug,  may  be  observed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  forming  an  opinion  is  often  increased  by  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  persons  attacked  may  have  previously  partaken  of  the  same  kind  of 
food  without  inconvenience. 

4.  The  discovery  of  poison  in  the  food  tal:en,  in  the  matters  vomited,  or  in 
the  excretions— One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  poisoning  in  the  living 
subject,  IS  the  detection  of  poison  by  chemical  analysis,  either  in  the  food 
taken  by  the  person  labouring  under  its  effects,  or  in  the  matters  vomited, 
or  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  hours,  in  the  urine,  or,  if  of  a  vegetable 
nature,  by  a  microscopical  examination.  The  evidence  is  of  course  more 
satisfactory  when  the  poison  is  detected  in  the  matters  vomited,  and 
more  especially  m  the  urine,  than  in  the  food;  because  tkis  will  show 
that  it  has  really  been  taken,  and  it  will  readily  account  for  the  symptoms. 
It  the  vomited  matters  have  been  thrown  away,  we  must  examine  the 
toocl  ot  which  the  patient  may  have  partaken.  Should  the  results  in  both 
cases  be  negative,  and  no  trace  of  poison  be  found  in  the  urine,  it  is 
probable  that  the  symptoms  were  due  to  disease. 

In  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  in  a  living  subject,  a  medical  jurist 
must  remember,  that  poisoning  is  sometimes  feigned,  and  at  others  imputed. 
It  IS  easy  for  an  artful  person  to  put  poison  into  food,  as  well  as  to  intro- 
duce It  into  the  matters  vomited  or  discharged  from  the  bowels,  and  to 
accuse  another  of  having  administered  it.  There  are  few  of  these  accusers 
who  go  so  far  as  to  swallow  poison  under  such  circumstances,  as  there 
IS  a  great  dread  of  poisonous  substances  among  criminals  ;  and  it  will  be 
at  once  apparent,  that  it  would  require  a  person  well  versed  in  toxicolooy 
to  feign  a  series  of  symptoms  which  would  impose  upon  a  practitioner  at 
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all  acquainted  with  the  subject.  In  short,  the  difficulty  reduces  itself  to 
this: — What  inference  can  be  drawn  from  a  chemical  detection  of  poison 
in  food  ?  All  that  a  medical  man  can  say  is,  whether  poison  is  or  is  not 
present  la  a  particular  article  of  food  :  he  must  leave  it  to  the  authorities 
of  the  law  to  develop  the  alleged  attempt  at  administration.  If  the 
poison  has  been  actually  administered  or  taken,  then  we  should  expect 
to  find  that  the  person  had  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms.  The 
absence  of  these  symptoms  would  be  a  strong  fact  against  the  alleged 
administration.  The  detection  of  poison  in  the  matters  vomited,  affords 
no  decisive  proof  that  it  has  been  swallowed,  except  under  two  circum- 
stances:— 1.  When  the  accuser  has  previously  laboured  under  the  usual 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  in  which  case  there  can  be  no  feigning,  and  the 
question  of  imputation  is  a  matter  to  be  established  by  general  evidence. 
2.  When  the  matters  are  actually  vomited  into  a  clean  vessel  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  attendant  himself,  or  of  some  person  on  whose 
testimony  perfect  reliance  can  be  placed.  The  detection  of  absorbed 
poison  in  the  urine  or  saliva,  furnishes  a  clear  proof  that  poison  has  been 
taken,  that  it  has  passed  into  the  blood,  and  has  been  subsequently 
eliminated  by  the  kidneys  or  the  salivary  glands. 


CHAPTER  12. 

ON  THE  EVIDENCE  OP  POISONING  IN  THE  DEAD  BODY — PERIOD  AT  WHICH 
POISONS  PROVE  FATAL — CHRONIC  POISONING — APPEARANCES  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OP  POISONS — REDNESS  OF  THE  MUCOUS  MEMBRANE 
MISTAKEN  FOR  INFLAMMATION — ULCERATION  AND  CORROSION — SOFTENING — 
PERFORATION  OF  THE  STOMACH  FROM  POISON  AND  DISEASE. 

Supposing  that  the  person  is  dead,  and  we  are  required  to  determine  whether 
the  case  is  one  of  poisoning  or  not,  we  must,  in  the  first  instance,  endeavour 
to  ascertain  all  the  particulars  which  have  been  considered  in  the  last 
chapter  as  indicative  of  poisoning  in  the  living  subject.  Should  the 
deceased  have  died  from  poison,  the  circumstances  of  the  attack,  and  the 
symptoms  preceding  death,  ought  to  correspond  with  the  characters  already 
described ;  and  in  these  investigations,  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  the 
following  rule  : — There  is  no  one  symptom  or  pathological  condition  which 
is  peculiar  to  poisoning ;  but  at  the  same  time  there  is  probably  no  disease 
which  presents  all  those  characters  which  are  met  with  in  a  special  case 
of  poisoning.  The  additional  evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  death  of  a 
person,  lUay  be  considered  under  the  following  heads  : — 

1.  The  time  at  which  death  takes  place  after  the  first  occurrence  of 
symptoms. — This  question  requires  examination,  because  the  more  common 
poisons,  when  taken  in  fatal  doses,  generally  cause  death  within  definite 
periods  of  time.  By  an  attention  to  this  point,  we  may,  in  some  instances, 
be  enabled  to  negative  a  charge  of  poisoning,  and  in  others  to  form  an 
opinion  of  the  kind  of  poison  which  has  been  taken.  In  a  court  of  law 
a  medical  practitioner  is  often  required  to  state  the  usual  period  of  time 
within  which  poisons  prove  fatal.  It  is  to  be  observed  that,  not  only  do 
poisons  differ  from  each  other  in  this  respect,  but  that  the  same  substance, 
according  to  the  form  or  quantity  in  which  it  has  been  taken,  may  differ  m 
the  rapidity  of  its  action.  A  large  dose  of  prussic  acid,  i.e.  from  half  a 
fluid  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  two  per  cent,  acid,  may  destroy  life  in  less  than 
two  minutes.  In  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  a  person  dies— 
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i.e.  all  signs  of  life  have  commonly  ceased — in  from  ten  to  twenty  minutes : 
if  he  survives  half  an  hour,  there  is  some  hope  of  recovery.  In  the  case  of 
seven  epileptics,  accidentally  poisoned  by  a  similar  dose  of  this  acid  in  one 
of  the  Parisian  hospitals,  the  first  died  in  about  twenty  minutes,  the 
seventh  survived  three-quarters  of  an  hour.    Oxalic  acid,  one  of  the  most 
energetic  of  the  common  poisons,  when  taken  in  a  dose  of  from  half  an 
oance  to  an  ounce  may  desti-oy  life  in  from  ten  minutes  to  an  hour  :  if  the 
poison  is  not  perfectly  dissolved  when  swallowed,  it  is  a  longer  time  in 
proving  fatal.  The  strong  mineral  acids,  in  poisonous  doses,  destroy  life  in 
about  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours.    Arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenious 
oxide  or  acid  (white  arsenic),  operates  fatally  in  from  eighteen  hours  to 
three  or  four  days.    It  has,  however,  in  more  than  one  instance,  killed  a 
person  in  two  hours.    Opium,  either  as  a  solid  or  in  the  form  of  laudanum, 
commonly  proves  fatal  in  from  six  to  twelve  hours  ;  but  it  has  been  known, 
in  several  instances,  to  destroy  life  in  less  than  three  hours  :  those  who 
survive  the  effects  of  this  poison  for  twelve  hours,  are  considered  to  have  a 
fair  chance  of  recovery.    This  must  be  understood  to  be  merely  a  state- 
ment of  the  average  results,  as  nearly  as  we  are  warranted  in  giving  an 
opinion ;  but  the  medical  jurist  will  of  course  be  aware  that  the  fatal  period 
may  be  protracted  or  shortened,  according  to  all  those  circumstances 
which  have  been  elsewhere  stated  to  affect  the  action  of  poisons. 

^  There  are  various  forms  which  this  question  may  assume.    It  may  he 
said  that  the  death  of  a  person,  alleged  to  have  taken  poison,  has  occurred 
too  rapidly  or  too  slowly  to  justify  a  suspicion  of  poisoning.  The  following 
case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  :  A  woman  of  the  name  of  Eussell  was 
tried  and  convicted  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.,  1826),  for  the  murder  of  her 
husband,  by  poisoning  him  with  arsenic.    The  poison  was  detected  in 
the  stomach;  but  the  fact  of  poisoning  was  disputed  by  some  medical 
witnesses  for  this  among  other  reasons,  that  the  deceased  had  died  three 
hours  after  the  only  meal  at  which  the  poison  could  have  been  administered 
to  him.  The  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  others  was  cited  to  show  that, 
according  to  their  experience,  they  had  never  known  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
arsenic  to  have  proved  fatal  in  less  than  seven  hours.     This  may  be 
admitted,  but,  at  the  same  time,  there  was  sufficient  authority  on  the  other 
side  to  establish  that  some  cases  had  actually  proved  fatal  in  three  or  four 
hours.    So  far  as  this  objection  was  concerned,  the  prisoner  was  properly 
convicted.   In  reference  to  the  medical  question  raised  at  this  trial,  we  may 
observe  that  two  cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  individuals  died 
certainly  withm  two^  hours  after  taking  arsenic ;   and  several  instances 
have  been  reported,  in  which  death  has  taken  place  in  from  three  to  four 
hours  after  the  administration  of  this  poison.    It  seems  extraordinary  in 
the  present  day,  that  any  attempt  should  have  been  made  by  a  professional 
man  to  negative  a  charge  of  criminal  poisoning  upon  so  weak  a  ground  as 
this  ;  but  this  opmion  was  expressed  many  years  ago,  when  the  facts 
connected  with  poisoning  were  but  little  known.    It  is  quite  obvious  that 
there  is  nothing,  so  far  as  we  know,  to  prevent  arsenic  from  destroyin..  life 
in  an  hour  or  even  within  a  shorter  period.    A  case  will  be  related,  in 
which  death  took  place  from  arsenic  probably  within  twenty  minutes 
(This  IS  a  very  doubtful  case.-ED.)  These  matters  can  be  settfed  only  by 
a  carefu  observation  of  numerous  cases,  and  not  by  any  d  priori  reasoin/ 
or  by  a  limited  individual  experience  J     J    r  caoumu^, 

the  ^narl^  o?1hrnnhr  ''f  ^'"^  ^'^^^  ^^''^     ^^^^^^"^^  ^  tendency  on 

the  part  of  the  pubhc  to  suspect  poisoning.    They  do  not  consider  thafe 

persons  may  die  a  natural  death  .uLnZ^,  as^weU  asLX  or  ^^^^^ 

presently  see,  that  death  may  really  take  place  slowir^nd  yet  bldue  to 

poison.    This  prejudice  often  gives  rise  to  the  most  u/founded  sua- 
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picions  of  poisoning,  and,  at  the  same  time,  leads  to  cases  of  chronic  or  slow 
poisoning  being  frequently  mistaken  for  natural  disease.  One  of  the  means 
recommended  for  distinguishing  narcotic  poisoning  from  apoplexy  or 
disease  of  the  heart,  is  the  diiierence  in  the  rapidity  with  which  death 
takes  place.  Thus,  apoplexy  or  disease  of  the  heart  may  prove  fatal  eitlier 
instantly  or  within  an  hour.  The  only  poisons  likely  to  operate  with  such 
fatal  rapidity,  are  prussic  acid  and  nicotine.  Poisoning  by  opium  is 
commonly  protracted  for  five  or  six  hours.  This  poison  has  never  been 
known  to  destroy  life  instantaneously,  or  within  a  few  minutes.  Thus,  then, 
it  may  happen  that  death  will  occur  with  such  rapidity  as  to  render  it 
impossible,  under  the  circumstances,  to  attribute  it  to  narcotic  poison. 

Chronic  poisoning. — When  a  poison  destroys  life  rapidly,  it  is  called  a 
case  of  acute  poisoning,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  chronic  form,  i.e.  in. 
which  death  takes  place  slowly.    Chronic  poisoning  is_  a  subject  which 
frequently  requires  medico-legal  investigation.    Most  poisons,  when  their 
effects  are  not  rapidly  manifested,  owing  either  to  the  smallness  of  the 
dose  or  to  timely  treatment,  are  capable  of  slowly  undermining  the  powers 
of  life,  and  killing  the  patient  by  producing  emaciation  and  exhaustion. 
This  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  action  of  arsenic,  corrosive  sublimate, 
and  tartarated  antimony,  but  it  has  been  remarked  also  in  cases  of 
poisoning  by  the  mineral  acids  and  caustic  alkalies.    Death  is  here  an 
indirect  consequence ;— in  poisoning  by  the  acids  or  alkahes,  either 
stricture  of  the  gullet  is  induced,  or  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  destroyed,  and  the  process  of  digestion  impaired,  a  condition  which  leads 
to  exhaustion  and  death.    The  time  at  which  these  indirect  effects  may 
prove  fatal,  is  of  course  liable  to  vary.    A  person  has  been  known  to  die 
from  a  stricture  of  the  gullet,  brought  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  eoeven  months 
after  the  iDoison  was  swallowed  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  tliat 
instances  may  occur  of  a  still  more  protracted  nature.    In  cases  oi  chrome 
poisoning  there  is  sometimes  great  difficulty  in  assigning  death  exclusively 
to  the  original  action  of  the  poison,  since  the  habits  of  life  of  the  person,  a 
tendency  to  disease,  and  other  circumstances,  may  have  concurred  either 
to  accelerate  or  produce  a  fatal  result.   To  connect  a  stricture  of  the  gullet 
provino-  fatal,  with  the  effects  of  poisoning  by  a  mineral  acid,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  ^how  that  there  was  no  tendency  to  this  disease  before  the 
acid  was  administered;  that  the  symptoms  appeared  soon  after  the  hi st 
effects  of  the  poison  went  off  ;  that  these  symptoms  continued  to  become 
aggravated  until  the  time  of  death;  and  If  ^ly     a  there  was  no  othei 
oaSse  to  which  death  could  with  any  probabihty  be  referred.  These 
remarks  apply  equally  to  the  secondary  fatal  effects  of  any  poisons,  such,  for 
SSanccrth'e  s'alivaLa  occasionally  induced  by  -~ ^d  a"nt^^^^^^^^ 
the  exhaustion  and  depression  which  are  caused  ^^/^^^^jf^^itve  i^ss^^^ 
when  the  acute  symptoms  of  poisomng  by  these  substances  have  passed 

^""^Several  cases  have  come  before  our  tribunals,  in  which  the  facts 
conneTed  with  this  form  of  poisoning  -re  of  some  imp^^^^^^^^^^^^^^  e^g 
that  of  Miss  Blandy,  tried  at  Oxford,       1752  ^J^,       .^j^'j ^rovdon 

V  Woder,  Durham  Wint.  Ass.,  1855)  m  which  it  was  ^ 
Ihe  deceased  had  been  under  the  .nfluence  o£  ;'*J,"t/ore 
at  intervals  in  repeated  doses,  for  a  period  of  ^^""'^^^^iT  efiect7of 

V  ^^o+Ti     Slia  rb'pd  from  exhaustion  and  tne  seconudij  ^i^^ 
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caused  death,  by  the  specific  effects  of  poisoning  in  a  chronic  form.   1.  Th 
case  of  Ann  Palmer.   ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1857.)  2.  The  case  of  M'3£uUe.. 
(Liverpool  Sum.  Ass.,  1856),  in  which  a  woman  was  tried  and  convicted 
for  causing  the  death  of  her  husband;  and  3rd,  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
Hardman  (Lancaster  Sum.  Ass.,  1857),  in  which  a  man  was  convicted  of 
the  murder  of  his  wife.     In  most  cases,  murderers  destroy  life  by 
administering  poison  in  large  doses ;  but  in  the  instances  referred  to, 
small  doses  were  given  at  intervals,  a  fact  which,  in  some  of  them,  led  to  a 
medical  doubt  of  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms.    The  case  of  Isabella 
Banks  (  Beg.  v.  SmetJmrst,  C.  0.  C,  Aug.,  1859)  gave  rise  to  a  conflict  of 
medical  opinion  respecting  the  cause  of  death.    Julius  and  Bird,  who 
attended  the  deceased  throughout  her  illness  of  about  a  month's  duration, 
Todd,  and  the  author,  referred  the  symptoms  and  cause  of  death  to 
•chronic  poisoning  by  antimony  and  arsenic,  and  in  confirmation  of  this 
opinion  traces  of  antimony  were  found  by  Odling  and  the  author  in  the 
intestines  after  death.    A  small  quantity  of  arsenic  was  also  found  in  an 
«vacuation  passed  by  the  deceased  three  days  before  her  death.  Tyler, 
Smith,  Richardson,  and  others,  referred  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
partly  to  pregnancy,  and  partly  to  a  sudden  attack  of  severe  dysentery. 
The  jury  found  the  accused  guilty,  but  upon  the  doubt  raised  respecting 
the  cause  of  death,  the  accused  was  subsequently  pardoned. 

A  similar  question  arose  in  Beg.  v.  Winsloio  (Liverpool  Aut.  Ass., 
1860).  ^  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  Mrs.  James 
by  administering  to  her  small  doses  of  antimony.    The  suspicions  of 
Cameron,  who  attended  deceased,  were  excited  by  the  intermittent  and 
violent  nature  of  the  vomiting,  as  well  as  by  the  extreme  depression. 
Antimony  was  found  in  the  urine  and  faeces  by  Edwards ;  and,  after  death, 
this  substance  was  discovei-ed,  in  small  quantity,  in  the  viscera,  by  Edwards, 
Miller,  and  the  author.    The  deceased  was  at  the  time  labouring  under 
malignant  disease  of  the  caecum,  but  it  was  alleged  that  the  antimony  had 
iiccelerated  her  death.    The  jury  acquitted  the  accused.   The  examination 
■of  the  bodies  of  the  sister  of  deceased,  as  well  as  of  two  other  members  of 
the  family,  led  to  the  discovery  of  antimony,  also  in  small  quantity,  in  the 
viscera  of  each ;  and  from  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  preceding  death, 
as  well  as  the  general  healthiness  of  the  organs,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
toy  the  medical  witnesses  that  all  these  persons,  members  of  the  same 
household,  had  died  from  the  effects  of  antimony  administered  at  intervals 
m  small  doses.    A  set  of  cases  somewhat  similar  was  brought  to  light  by 
'Certain  inquests  ou  exhumed  bodies  at  Bilston  (Dec,  1871).  Three  children 
m  a  family  died  at  different  times,  under  similar  symptoms.    Hill  found 
antimony  m  two  of  the  bodies,  and  the  body  of  a  third  child  was  exhumed 
jlter  two  months  burial,  and  antimony  was  also  found  in  it.    It  appears 
that  this  child  died  on  Oct.  10,  and  its  death  was  registered  on  the  13th 
of  that  month  as  death  from  'asthenia,'  and  'gastric  fever  "six  days.' 
ihey  aill  received  medical  attendance,  and  their  names,  it  is  stated,  were 
entered  m  some  burial  club. 

^T..^il°''T''T?-?^  ""^^^^  suggests  grave  reflections  on 

the  insecurity  of  life,  when  poison  is  used  with  skill  and  cunning,  and 

tiift  "medical  men,  in  signing  certificates,  do  not 
^L^W  ^/?^''''!.'?c^.n\'r^^^^^'^  of  the  fatal  illness,  or  the  kuse  of 
t  lti""!  f  •  i«      --il  ^Irich  admits  of 

lv.T7n  r^^'  P"^^^'  ^^^^  ^^^^  ^"-^^^  i«  the  fact  that, 

ZZ  hi  I'f'f  poisoning,  some  physicians  of  experience  and  repute 
have  been  unable  to  discriminate  the  symptoms  from  those  of  natural 
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disease.    Thus,  in  the  notorious  case  of  William  Palmer,  one  physician 
who  appeared  for  the  defence,  affirmed  that  the  symptoms  under  which 
Cook  died  were  those  of  angina  pectoris  ;  while  another  physician,  also 
employed  for  the  defence,  assigned  death  to  epilepsy  with  tetanic  com- 
plications.   The  witnesses  came  forward  as  experts  to  maintain  these 
views.    In  reference  to  the  deatli  of  Ann  Palmer,  which  was  caused  by 
doses  of  antimony,  the  solid  sulphide  of  this  metal  was  found  in  the 
stomach  after  death,  while  the  metal  itself  pervaded  the  whole  of  the 
tissues.    A  respectable  physician,  with  only  a  superficial  knowledge  ot 
the  real  facts  of  the  case,  wrote  a  pamphlet  to  prove  that  this  woman  had 
died  from  an  attack  of  cholera.    If  these  persons  had  been  called  m  to 
attend  these  two  victims  of  secret  poisoning  while  livmg,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  they  would  have  had  no  suspicion  of  poisoning,  and  that 
they  would  have  respectively  certified  that  death  was  caused  in  the  one 
case  by  angina  pectoris  or  epilepsy,  and  in  the  other  by  cholera,  ihey 
would  thus  have  effectually  screened,  under  erroneous  medical  certificates 
the  acts  of  a  man  who  is  admitted  to  have  been  the  greatest  criminal  ot 
the  acre.    If  physicians  of  some  standing  and  professed  experts,  can  ttius 
overlSok  ordinary  cases  of  poisoning,  it  is  not  surprising  that  general 
practitioners,  who  have  not  given  special  attention  to  the  subject  ot 
toxicology,  should  fall  into  the  error  of  granting  erroneous  medical  certib- 
cates,  and  of  certifying  that  death  from  arsenic  or  opium  was  due  to 

cholera,  convulsions,  or  apoplexy.  ;i         +i,p  viscera 

In  1889  the  bodies  of  three  persons  were  exhumed,  and  the  viscera 
examined  by  the  editor.  All  died  of  arsenical  poisoning  and  these  persons 
"nmate^s  of  a  house  at  Deptford,  in  which  several  other  deat^^^^^^^^^^ 

MLtlrTr^^^^^^^^^  of  late  yea.  ac.ui^^^^^^^ 

SifJ^St^^^^^ltdgSJ^n^^l^ 
or  noisons  irfound  in  the  dead  body  at  all,  must  necessainly  exist  in 
01  poison^'  'J-  r^,i^i3  ^line  will  be  sufficient  to  create  a 

"tt^efde^t^^^^^  caused  by  the  poison,  although  it  is  qu^e 
consistent  with  medical  experience  that  a  person  may       *f  T  .^^^r 

of  an«.nony  fro:n  fte  ^he 

her  death.  In  .^'Vfr  LjT  w  referred  the  intermittent  irritation  o£ 
e.aouat.ons  dunng  Ue  -^^^ad   efeu^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  , 

^e  "  :Sner:r^)he  pr,  — d  a  .e^^^^^^  ^  ^^'^"^^^ 
aiea  fron;  disease  and^at  ^ea  „h  ^^^aeede^..^^^^^^^^ 

Sfd  s^tiac  ."ue'sati  whether  a  ^"^^  ^Z^^^:  Strs' 
trace  of  the  poison  remain  f  ^^"^^^^^  that  antimony 

"^^^  "1  £ur::T^Tj"^^i^^  i^^^^^^  system  iu  about  a 
r^.""  (•  M^d'Times'LTea.^  .I860,  II  PP-  m  3170 
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tliG  body  after  death.  In  i-elation  to  external  a/^p'^^arbJnfeds,  tiietf^  ?ai>e:  none 
which  are  specially  indicative  of  poisoning  upon  which  we  can  safely  rely. 
It  was  formerly  supposed  that  the  bodies  of  persons  who  were  poisoned, 
putrefied  more  rapidly  than  those  of  others  who  had  died  from  natural 
disease;  and  evidence  for  or  against  poisoning  was  at  one  time  derived 
from  the  external  appearance  of  the  body.  This  is  now  known  to  be  an 
error :  the  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  are  not  more  rapidly  decomposed, 
cceteris  paribus,  than  those  of  others  who  have  died  a  sudden  and  violent 
death  from  any  cause  whatever. 

Irritant  poisons  act  chiefly  upon  the  stomach  and  intestines,  which 
they  irritate,  inflame,  and  corrode.  We  may  likewise  meet  with  all 
the  consequences  of  inflammation,  such  as  softening,  thickening,  ulcera- 
tion, perforation,  or  gangrene.  Sometimes  the  coats  of  the  viscera  are 
thickened,  at  other  times  thinned  and  softened,  by  the  action  of  an 
irritant. 

Neurotic  poisons  do  not  commonly  leave  any  well-marked  appearances 
in  the  body.  The  stomach  and  intestines  may  present  no  unnatural 
changes.  There  may  be  greater  or  less  fulness  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  of  their  membranes ;  but  even  this  is  often 
so  slight  as  to  escape  notice,  unless  attention  be  particularly  directed  to 
these  organs.    Effusion  of  blood  is  rarely  found. 

The  so-called  Narcotico-irritant  or  Cerebrospinal  poisons  may  affect 
either  the  brain  or  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  commonly  all  these  parts 
according  to  their  peculiar  mode  of  action. 

It  is  important  to  bear  in  mind,  that  both  Irritants  and  Neurotics  may 
destroy  life  without  leaving  any  appreciable  changes  in  the  body.  To 
such  cases  as  these,  the  remarks  about  to  be  made  do  not  apply  The 
proofs  of  poisoning  must,  in  such  exceptional  cases,  be  procured  entirely 
from  other  sources.  Any  evidence  derivable  from  the  appearances  in  the 
body  ot  a  person  poisoned,  will  be  imperfect  unless  we  are  able  to  dis- 
tmguisli  theni  from  those  analogous  changes  often  met  with  as  the  results 
ot  ordinary  disease.  These  are  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels.  They  are  redness,  ulceration,  softening,  and  per- 
toration.  Each  of  these  conditions  may  depend  upon  disease,  as  well  as 
upon  the  action  of  irritant  poisons.  ^         f  , 

of  5  main  character  of  the  irritants  to  produce,  as  a  result 

IdsmTtt^l'  ^'^^"^^^  the  mucous  or  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines.    This  redness,  when  first  seen,  is  usually  of  a  deen 

overTe  wh  .le'  '^'^"^"^  *°  -yVe  di/a  e^ 

dots  ShL.  rT-T^'  membrane:  at  other  times  it  is  seen  in  patches. 
It  is'soJl^^^  'Pf^.^  ^/-regularly  over  the  surface  of  the  stomach 

tL  larr'3^  ""'f  tf^'  '^-^1^^^  (pyloric),  but  more  commonly  at 
foldrofnro^Tnpn  ^        °^  f'll  ^S^'""       occasionally  find  the 

nl  rJl  only  of  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  this  red 

evei  beTueL^'^'^rr"    ^^'"^^^  "^"^^ous  membrane  mlj  lZ, 

oX'r  to  assign  th^  r  '  S^^'io-entevitis  as  a  result  of  disease  ;^and  ia 
W  an  acco°un    of  r  ?^       inflammation,  it  will  be  necessary  to 

proof  oLhe  exLtenc.^^^^  ^^""^ 
t'kelsues  of  the^^^^^^^^^  P°^«°-  -       contents  of  the  stomach  or 

and'Uy  exclpt'^d^^^^^^  T"^^^^^  is  pale 

^oL^otL:X:'^^^^  'I  ^''^^"i'y  reddened;  Ld 

s^^ifeTr^^^jf  ^^^^^^z 
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blood ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  bowels  acquire  a  somewhat  similar 
colour  from  the  gravitation  of  blood  which  always  takes  place  after  death. 
None  of  these  appearances  ought  to  be  mistaken  for  the  action  of  an 
irritant  poison. 

There  is  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  redness  ot  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  is  found  after  death,  not  dependent  on  the  action 
of  poison  or  on  any  easily  assignable  cause.    These  cases,  owing  to  their 
being  so  little  known,  and  involved  in  much  obscurity,  deserve  the 
attention  of  medical  jurists,  since  the  appearances  closely  resemble  those 
produced  by  irritant  poison.    A  person  may  die  without  suffering  from 
any  symptoms  of  disordered  stomach ;  but  on  an  inspection  of  the  body,  a 
general  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  will  be  found,  not 
distino-uishable  from  the  redness  which  is  so  commonly  seen  m  arsenical 
poisonincr.     Several  cases  of  this  kind  have  occurred;  and  drawings 
which  have  been  made  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  stomach,  are 
preserved  in  the  Museum  collection  at  Guy's  Hospital.    This  condition  is 
not  infrequent  after  death  from  heart  disease.    Tidy  was  of  opinion  that 
there  is  always  ecchymosis  of  the  stomach  after  death  from  arsenical 
poisoning ;  but  the  editor  has  met  with  several  cases  m  which  this  con- 
dition has  not  existed.  . 

The  redness  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach,  m  cases  ot  poison- 
ing, is  so  speedily  altered  by  putrefaction,  when  circumstances  are  favour- 
able to  this  process,  as  frequently  to  render  it  impossible  for  a  witness  to 
speak  with  any  certainty  upon  its  cause.    Putrefactive  infiltration  from 
the  blood  contained  in  the  adjacent  viscera  and  muscles,  will  give  a 
reddish  appearance  to  a  stomach  otherwise  in  a  healthy  condition,  l^reat 
dispute  has  arisen  respecting  the  length  of  time  during  which  redness  ot 
the  stomach  produced  by  an  irritant,  will  be  recognizable  and  easily  distin- 
guishable from  putrefactive  changes.    It  i^f^ffi^fi^^^/.^V.Vnnw 
certain  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  the  subject :  it  mast  be  left  to  tbe  know  - 
ledge and  discretion  of  the  witness.    The  author  has  seen  the  well-marked 
appearances  of  inflammation  produced  by  arsenic  m  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  in  an  exhumed  body  twenty-eight  days  after  ^^^^^r^^^^  (Ee^^ 
y.  Jennings,  Berks  Lent  Ass.,  1845)  ;  and  in  other  instances,  tlie  reddened 
state  of  the  mucous  membrane,  in  a  case  of  arsenical  poisoning,  was  pkmly 
perceptible  on  removing  a  layer  of  arsenic,  mne  een  ^non^^^^^^^^  ^ 
Sionths  respectively  after  -terment     (See  on  this  ^-^^^^^-J  ^  ^^^^ 
suspected  poisoning  by  Orfila,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg./  1839,  1, 127.)    If '^o^^^^^' 
tbe?e  should  be  a  reasonable  doubt  respecting  the  cause  of  redness  and 
no  poison  is  detected,  it  would  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  this  appearance  as 

''''m:r:IirTL^  poisoning,  the  stomach  is  occasionally  found 
ulcerated:  but  this  is,  com^ratively  speaking,  a  ?^^^^J^ 
such  cases  the  mucous  membrane  is  removed  m  ^^^^^^  ^^^^^^f 
patches,  under  the  edges  of  which  the  poison  (^J'^^'f)  ^"^^^.^^^^^ 
?riceration  of  the  stomach  is  a  more  common  ^^^J 
action  of  poison.    As  a  consequence  of  disease,  it     J^^y^^f  J^^^  f  J  " 
on  often  f'or  weeks  together  ;ftrotL W^^^^^^^ 

ence,  except  perhaps  slight  gastric  disturDanco  w^^"  .  ^^^,^on\y 

vomiting,  and  loss  of  appetite.    In  this  case,  the         ^J^^^, ^ 
seen  in  Imall  circumscribed  patches.    It  is  worthy  of  re^ia^'  ^^  ^l"-^;^ 
of  distinction,  that  ulceration  has  never  been  known  to  take  pl^ce  noni 
arsenic  or  any  irritant  poison,  unt  I  symptoms  ^^'^^^^^'^^^^^^^^^^^ 
poisoning  have  occurred.    In  ulceration  ^om  disease,  the  "^^^^^  J^^^^^ 
Lane  is  commonly  only  reddened  in  the  ^^^^^^^."^'^^^^^^^^ 
ulceration  from  poison,  the  redness  is  generally  diffused  o^eI  pa 
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of  the  stomach,  as  well  as  over  the  duodenum  and  small  intestines.  A 
case,  however,  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  some  years  ago,  in  which,  with 
a  small  circular  patch  of  ulcei'ation  near  the  cardiac  opening,  the  whole 
mucous  membrane  was  red  and  injected ;  but  this  singular  condition  of 
the  stomach,  so  closely  resembling  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison,  was 
unaccompanied  by  any  marked  symptoms  of  irritation  during  life.  In 
disease,  however,  the  ulceration  may  be  at  the  pyloric  end  of  the  stomach. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Gaz.,'  1888,  p.  136.)    The  history  of  a  case  previous  to 
death  will  thus  commonly  enable  us  to  determine  to  what  cause  the  ulcera- 
tion found,  may  be  due.    Care  must  be  taken  to  distinguish  ulceration 
from  corrosion.    Ulceration  is  a  vital  process:  the  substance  of  a  part  is 
removed  by  the  absorbents  as  a  simple  result  of  inflammation.  Corrosion, 
on  the  other  hand,  is  a  chemical  action ; — the  j^arts  are  removed  by  the 
immediate  contact  of  the  poison  :  they  are  decomposed  :  their  vitality  is 
destroyed,  and  they  combine  with  the  corrosive  matter  itself.  Ulceration 
requires  time  for  its  establishment,  while  corrosion  is  either  an  instan- 
taneous or  a  very  rapid  effect. 

Softening. — The  coats  of  the  stomach  are  not  unfrequently  found  so 
soft  as  to  yield  and  break  down  under  very  slight  pressure :  and  this  may 
be  the  result  either  of  poisoning,  of  some  spontaneous  morbid  change 
in  its  structure  during  life,  or  of  the  solvent  action  of  the  gastric  juice 
after  death.    As  this  condition  of  the  stomach,  when  caused  by  poison, 
is  produced  by  those  substances  only  which  possess  corrosive  properties, 
it  follows  that  in  such  cases,  traces  of  their  action  will  be  perceived  in 
the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet.    In  softening  from  disease,  the  change  will 
be  confined  to  the  stomach  alone,  and  it  is  commonly  found  only  at  the 
cardiac  or  greater  end  of  the  organ.    When  softening  is  really  caused  by 
an  irritant  poison,  it  is  generally  attended  by  other  striking  and  un- 
ambiguous marks  of  its  operation.    Softening  is  not  to  be  regarded  as 
a  common  character  of  poisoning:  it  is  only  an  occasional  appearance, 
ihe  author  has  met  with  an  instance  in  which  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
were  considerably  hardened  by  sulphuric  acid ;  and  the  editor  has  found 
that  carbolic  acid  usually  hardens  the  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact.    Softening  can  never  be  inferred  to  have  proceeded  from  poison 
unless  other  well-marked  changes  are  present,  or  unless  the  poison  is 
discovered  m  the  softened  parts.    The  stomachs  of  infants  have  been 
trequently  found  softened  from  natural  causes  :  such  cases  could  not  be 
mistaken  for  poisoning,  since  the  history  of  them  during  life,  the  want  of 
other  appearances  indicative  of  poisoning,  and  the  total  absence  of  poison 
irom  the  viscera,  would  prevent  such  a  suspicion  from  being  entertained 
Ferforahon.— The  stomach  may  become  perforated,  either  as  a  result 
ot  poisoning  or  disease. 

Perforation  from  poisoning.-This  may  arise  :-l,  from  corrosion;  2, 
from  ulceration.  The  perforation  by  con-osion  is  by  far  the  most  common 
variety  of  perforation  from  poisoning.    It  is  occasionally  witnessed  when 

Thl!  ''°''^i,'°-'''''^\^''^'  ^^""^  ^""^  taken,  especially  sulphuric  acid. 
The  stomach  m  such  cases,  is  blackened  and  extensively  destroyed,  the 

e^sn  vT      rr^^l'  and  irregular,  and  the  coats'  are 

d^tpjfi  r  K  ^""'^  r'^^''  ^'^^^  abdomen,  and  may  be  readily 
tHZTl.       >    I  The  perforation  from^  ulceratiol 

caused  by  irritant  poison  (arsenic),  is  but  little  known.  There  are  bu 
few  instances  on  record.    In  a  great  number  of  poisoned  subiects  ex 

"t  tI7bTZ/r  ^"^'^  ^°^P^*^^'  -  --^1^  cas^tcurred. 
JoiZiing      '  ''P''''      ^         appearance  in  cases  of  irritant 

Perforation  from  disease.-This  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  condition. 
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Many  cases  of  this  disease  will  be  found  reported  elsewhere.    ('  Guy's 
Hosp.  Rep.,'  1839,  p.  8.)    It  is  invariably  fatal  when  it  proceeds  so  far 
that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  escape  into  the  abdomen  ;  but  sometimes 
the  stomach  becomes  glued  to  the  pancreas  or  other  organs  during  the 
ulcerative  process,  and  then  the  person  may  recover.    Several  instances 
of  this  kind  of  adhesion  have  been  met  with  in  inspections.    The  symp- 
toms from  perforation  commonly  attack  a  person  suddenly,  while  appa- 
rently enjoying  perfect  health.    Hence  these  cases  may  be  easily  mistaken 
for  those  of  irritant  poisoning.    The  principal  facts  observed  with  regard 
to  this  formidable  disease  are  the  following : — 1.  It  often  attacks  young 
women  from  eighteen  to  twenty-three  years  of  age.    2.  The  preceding 
illness  is  extremely  slight;  sometimes  there  is  merely  loss  of  appetite, 
or  a  capricious  appetite  with  uneasiness  after  eating.     3.  The  attack 
commences  with  a  sudden  and  most  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  generally 
soon  after  a  meal.     In  irritant  poisoning  the  pain  usually  comes  on 
gradually,  and  slowly  increases  in  severity.    4.  Vomiting,  if  it  exists  at 
all,  is  commonly  slight,  and  is  chiefly  confined  to  what  is  swallowed. 
There  is  no  purging :  the  bowels  are  generally  constipated.    In  irritant 
poisoning  the  vomiting  is  usually  severe,  and  purging  is  seldom  absent. 
5.  The  person  dies  commonly  in  from  eighteen  to  thirty-six  hours  -.  this 
is  also  the  average  period  o£  death  in  the  most  common  form  of  irritant 
poisoning,  i.e.  by  arsenic ;  but  in  no  case  yet  recorded  has  arsenic  caused 
perforation  of  the  stomach  within  twenty-four  hours  ;  and  it  appears 
probable  that  a  considerable  time  must  elapse  before  such  an  effect  could 
be  produced  by  this  or  any  irritant.    6.  In  perforation  from  disease,  the 
symptoms  and  death  are  clearly  referable  to  peritonitis.    7.  As  a  result 
of  disease,  the  aperture  is  commonly  of  an  oval  or  rounded  form,  about 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  in  or  near  the  lesser  curvature  ot  the 
stomach,  and  the  edges  are  smooth.    The  outer  margin  of  the  aperture  is 
often  blackened,  and  the  aperture  itself  is  funnel-shaped  from  withm 
outwards,  i.e.  the  mucous  coat  is  the  most  removed,  and  the  outer  or 
peritoneal  coat,  the  least.    The  coats  of  the  stomach,  round  the  edge  ot 
the  aperture,  are  usually  thickened  for  some  distance  ;  and  when  cut  they 
have  an  almost  cartilaginous  hardness.    These  characters  of  the  aperture 
will  not  alone  indicate  whether  it  is  the  result  of  poisoning  or  disease^ 
but  the  absence  of  poison  from  the  stomach,  with  the  want  of  other 
characteristic  marks  of  irritant  poisoning,  would  enable  us  to  say  that 
disease  was  the  cause.    Besides,  the  history  of  the        during  life  would 
materially  assist  us  in  our  judgment.    The  great  risk  m  all  these  cases 
is,  that  the  effects  of  disease  may  be  mistaken  for  those  of  poisoning;  fo 
we  are  not  likely  to  mistake  a  perforation  caiised  by  irritant  poison  foi 
the  result  of  disease.     Notwithstanding   the  well-marked  differences 
above  described,  it  is  common  to  meet  with  cases  o  imputed  poisonmg 
where  death  has  really  occurred  from  peritonitis  follo™^  .P^^  ?-^-- 
from  disease:  one  of  them  will  be  found  elsevyhere  recorded.  (Guys 
Ho^   ReB  '  1850   p.  226.)    In  another,  the  body  was  exhumed  after 
feverklmo'nths'S  stomach  was  found  perforated  from  dis- 

subje^ct  to  a  ^Ponta-us  c^^^^^^^^^  coats  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 

give  way  generally     ^"^l^^'^l^l ^^^^^  „i^es  rise  to  peritoneal  inflam- 

so  extensive  ^^.^estraction  of  parts,  ^  ^ 

its' ofllttt  Ctl!' Tlo n,y  i;?rib„ted  te  the  solvent 
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action  of  the  gastric  juice;  the  spleen,  diaphragm,  and  other  viscera  beino- 
sometimes  softened.    Wilks  thinks  that  this  post-mortem  or  cadaveric 
perforation  of  the  stomach  is  so  rare  a  condition,  that  it  is  not  met  with 
once  in  five  hundred  cases.    In  two  cases  in  which  it  was  observed,  one 
patient  had  died  from  albuminuria  and  the  other  from  head  affection ; 
but  m  neither  of  these  could  there  be  found  any  peculiarities  regarding 
their  food,  the  time  of  the  last  meal,  or  the  state  of  the  bodies,  to  account 
ior  the  spontaneous  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.    (For  remarks 
on  this  subject  by  Budd,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  39,  p.  895.)    In  Jan.,  1845, 
the  author  met  with  an  instance  of  this  perforation  in  a  child  between 
two  and  three  years  of  age.    It  was  seized  with  convulsions,  became 
insensible,  and  died  twenty-three  hours  afterwards.    After  death  the 
greater  end  of  the  stomach  was  found  destroyed  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  and  the  edges  were  softened  and  blackened.    There  was  no  food 
in  the  stomach,  and  nothing  had  passed  into  the  organ  for  thirty-two 
hours  before  death.    It  was  therefore  impossible  to  ascribe  death  to  the 
pertoration,  or  the  perforation  to  poison.    ('Med.  Gaz.'  vol  36  d  32  ^ 
An  inspection  of  the  body,  with  a  general  history  of  the  case,  will  com- 
monly suffice  to  remove  any  doubt  in  forming  an  opinion  whether  the 
extensive  destruction  so  commonly  met  with,  has  or  has  not  arisen  from 
poison    ^  Thus    in  a  cadaveric  perforation,  the  aperture  is  generallv 
situated  m  that  part  of  the  stomach  which  lies  to  the  left  of  thf  caX^ 
It  IS  very  large,  of  an  irregular  form,  and  ragged  and  pulpy  at  the  Xs' 
which  have  the  appearance  of  being  scraped^°  The  mLoll ^emV^tTof 
the  stomach  is  not  found  inflamed.    There  is  occasionally  slight  redness 
V  I'T""       ^^'^"'^  ^^^^^^  ^^'^  and  near  the  d Wved 

rrfoWtfbv  tra?t-'"^"'^  It  can^nly  be  confoundTd  wi  h 

pertoration  by  the  action  of  corrosives;  but  the  well-marked  svmnfnmQ 

'""^.^li^"*'"*""  substance  after  death  togetCr'^^h 


CHAPTER  13. 

RULES  TO  BE  OBSEEVED  IN  INVESTIGATING  A  CASE  OF  POTQAxTivr^ 

OP  THE  BODY— THE    EKHUMATrn^  POISONING— THE  INSPECTION 

PRESERVATION  OP  LicLs ToTaSIt  SUBSTANCES- 
REPORTS.  ANALTSIS~USE    OF  NOTES-MEDICO-LEGAL 

When  a  practitioner  is  called  fr>  j>  oqo« 

he  should  know  to  pofnts  W^^^^^^  poisoning,  it  is  necessary  that 

effort  should  be  made  bv  hTr^  to  I  attention.  Every 

but  while  engaged  in  one  dX  itT7«l     '       ^        individual  is  living; 
supposing  tl  ^case  to  be  ont'of  su^pectTd  ^ri^^^^^  '° 
to  note  down  many  circumstanopTSv  ^    ^"^^.^^^l  poisoning,  namely, 
petrator  of  a  crime     TheT t  "^^^  detect  the  per 

points  as  a  medLatman^'^urit^X^^^^  ^'''^  *r^^-- 

important  as  evidence  ar'e  often  overbo^^^^^^^  ^^^^ 
and  recording  them  is  not  perham  ^pnf  all    I  ^^^^^^^  J  for  observing 
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It  is  much  to  the  credit  of  the  medical  profession  that  the  crime  of  murder 
by  poisoning — a  form  of  death  from  which  no  caution  or  foresight  can 
protect  a  person — is  so  frequently  brought  to  light,  by  the  announcement 
of  suspicious  facts  of  a  medical  nature  to  magistrates  and  coroners  • 
and  on  several  occasions  the  highest  compliments  have  been  passed  by 
judges  on  medical  practitioners  who  have  been  thus  indirectly  the  means 
of  bringing  atrocious  criminals  to  the  bar  of  justice. 

Tlie  following  are  the  principal  points  which  demand  the  attention 
of  amedical  jurist  in  all  cases  of  suspected  poisoning : — 1,  With  respect  to — 

Symptoms. 

1.  The  time  of  their  occurrence,  and  their  nature.  2.  The  exact  period 
at  which  they  were  observed  to  take  place  after  a  meal,  or  after  food  or 
medicine  had  been  taken.    3.  The  order  of  their  occurrence.   4.  Whether 
there  was  any  remission  or  intermission  in  their  progress,  or  whether  they 
continued  to  become  more  and  more  aggravated  until  death.   5.  Whether 
the  patient  had  laboured  under  any  previous  illness.    6.  Whether  the 
symptoms  were  observed  to  recur  more  violently  after  a  particular  meal, 
or  after  any  particular  kind  of  food  or  medicine.    7.  Whether  the  patient 
has  vomited  : — the  vomited  matters,  if  any  (especially  those ejected), 
should  be  procured :  their  odour,  colour,  and  acid  or  alkaline  reaction 
noted,  as  well  as  their  quantity.    8.  If  none  are  procurable,  and  the 
vomiting  has  taken  place  on  the  dress,  furniture,  or  floor  of  a  room — then 
a  portion  of  the  clothing,  sheet,  or  carpet,  may  be  cut  and  reserved  for 
analysis  : — if  the  vomiting  has  occurred  on  a  deal  floor,  a  portion  of  the 
wood  may  be  scraped  or  cut  out : — or  if  on  a  stone  pavement,  then  a  clean 
piece  of  sponge  soaked  in  distilled  water  may  be  used  to  remove  any 
traces  of  the  substance.    The  vessel  in  which  vomited  matters  have 
been  contained  will  often  furnish  valuable  evidence,  since  heavy  mineral 
poisons  fall  to  the  bottom,  or  adhere  to  the  sides.    9.  Endeavour  to 
ascertain  the  probable  nature  of  the  food  or  medicine  last  taken,  and 
the  exact  time  at  which  it  was  taken.   10.  Ascertain  the  nature  of  all  the 
different  articles  of  food  used  at  a  meal.    11.  Any  suspected  articles  of 
food,  as  well  as  the  vomited  matters,  should  be  sealed  up  as  soon  as 
possible  in  a  clean  glass  vessel,  labelled,  dated,  and  reserved  for  analysis. 
12.  Note  down,  in  their  own  words,  all  explanations  voluntarily  made  hy 
parties  present,  or  who  are  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  the  suspected 
poisoning.    13.  Whether  more  than  one  person  partook  of  the  food  or 
medicine :  and  if  so,  whether  all  these  pei'sons  were  affected,  and  how  ? 
14.  Whether  the  same  kind  of  food  or  medicine  had  been  taken  before 
by  the  patient  or  other  persons  without  ill  effects  following  ?    In  the 
event  of  the  death  of  the  patient,  it  will  be  necessary  for  the  practitioner 

to  15.  Note  down  the  exact  time  of  death,  if  known,  and  thus  determine 

how  long  a  period  the  person  has  survived  after  having  been  first  attacked 
with  the  suspicious  symptoms.  16,  Observe  the  attitude  and  position  of 
the  body.  17.  Observe  the  state  of  the  dress.  18.  Observe  all  surround- 
ing objects.  Any  bottles,  paper-packets,  weapons,  or  spilled  liquids  lying 
about  should  be  collected  and  preserved.  19.  Collect  any  vomited  matters 
near  the  deceased.  Observe  whether  vomiting  has  taken  place  in  the 
recumbent  position  or  not.  If  the  person  has  vomited  in  the  erect  or 
sitting  posture,  the  front  of  the  dress  will  commonly  be  found  covered  with 
the  vomited  matters. 
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Inspection  op  the  Body. 

20.  Note  tlie  external  appearance  of  tbe  body,  whether  the  surface  ip 
livid  or  pallid.    21.  Note  tbe  state  of  the  countenance.    22.  Note  alj 
marks  of  violence  on  the  person,  or  discomposure  of  the  dress,  marks  of 
blood,  &c.    23.  Observe  the  presence  or  absence  of  warmth  or  coldness  iij 
the  legs,  arms,  abdomen,  mouth,  or  armpits^    24.  Note  the  presence  of 
rigidity  or  cadaveric  spasm  in  the  body.    To  give  any  value  to  the  two 
last-mentioned  characters,  it  is  necessary  for  the  practitioner  to  observe 
the  nature  of  the  floor  on  which  the  body  is  lying — whether  the  body  be 
clothed  or  naked,  young  or  old,  fat  or  emaciated.    These  conditions  create 
a  difference,  in  respect  to  the  cooling  of  the  body  and  the  access  of  rigidity. 
25.  If  found  dead — when  was  the  deceased  last  seen  living,  or  known  to 
have  been  alive  ?    26.  Note  all  circumstances  leading  to  a  suspicion  of 
suicide  or  murder.    27.  The  time  after  death  at  which  the  inspection  is 
made.    28.  Observe  the  state  of  the  abdominal  viscei-a.    If  the  stomach 
and  intestines  are  found  inflamed,  the  seat  of  inflammation  should  be 
exactly  specified;  also  all  marks  of  softening,  ulceration,  effusion  of 
blood,  corrosion,  or  perforation.    The  stomach  should  be  removed  and 
placed  in  a  separate  vessel,  ligatures  being  applied  to  the  two  ends.  If 
cut  open  for  examination  at  this  period,  this  should  be  performed  in  a 
clean  dish,  and  with  such  care  that  none  of  the  contents  are  lost  or  are 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  contents  of  the  intestines.    29.  The  fluids  of  the 
stomach,  if  this  organ  is  opened  during  the  inspection,  should  be  collected 
in  a  clean  graduated  vessel :— notice  a,  the  quantity ;     the  odour  tried  by 
several  persons;  c,  the  colour;  d,  acid  or  alkaline  reaction;  e,  presence  of 
blood,  mucus,  or  bile ;  /,  presence  of  undigested  food ;  g,  other  special 
characters.    30.  The  contents  of  the  duodenum  should  be  separately 
collected,  ligatures  being  applied  to  it.    31.  Observe  the  state  of  the 
large  mtestmes,  especially  the  rectum,  and  note  the  condition  of  their 
contents.    The  discovery  of  hardened  fseces  in  the  rectum  would  prove 
that  purgmg  had  not  existed  shortly  before  death.    In  some  cases  this 
has  been  a  question  of  considerable  importance.    32.  The  state  of  the 
windpipe,  throat,  and  gullet,  whether  there  are  in  these  parts  any  foreign 
substances,  or  marks  of  inflammation  and  corrosion.    This  is  of  essential 
importance,  as  it  throws  a  light  upon  the  question,  whether  the  poison 
swallowed  was  mntant  or  corrosive,  and  whether  it  had  or  had  not  a  local 
chemical  action.    It  also  removes  any  doubt  which  might  arise  respecting- 
death  by  suffocation  froni  mechanical  causes.    33.  Observe  the  state  of 
the  lungs  and  heart,  and  note  all  morbid  changes.    34.  Examine  the 
brain  and  spinal  marrow.    35.  The  condition  of  the  uterus,  ov^r  es,  and 
genital  organs  should  be  examined,  as  poison  has  been  som;times  itro- 
duced  into  the  system  by  the  vagina.    36.  The  liver  with  the  gall  bladder 
should  be  removed  for  a  chemical  examination.    37.  The  urinary  bladder 

^^-^^^        — ^  and  p Jcedt^^a 

Such  are  the  points  to  which,  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  su. 
pected  poisoning  a  medical  jurist  should  Ittend.  By  means  of  these  data" 
noted  according  to  the  particular  case  to  which  they  are  Xted  L  wni 
m  general  be  enabled,  without  difficulty,  to  determine  fL  rSoUi 
of  death,  and  the  actual  means  by  whi^ch  dea^^wrbrougrab^^^^^^^  ^  He' 

and  to  throw  light  upon  any  0^^^^^.^^^^  ^^^U 
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relation  to  the  deceased.    Many  cases  of  poisoning  are  rendered  obscure, 
owing  to  these  points  not  having  been  attended  to  in  the  first  instance. 

Details  respecting  the  mode  of  performing  an  inspection  are  not  entered 
into.  This  the  practitioner  -will  have  acquired  when  a  student  of 
anatomy ;  and  the  only  essential  points  in  addition  to  those  mentioned 
are, — 1.  To  examine  all  the  importaiit  organs  for  marks  of  natural  disease: 
and  2.  To  note  down  any  unusual  pathological  appearances,  or  abnormal 
deviations  ;  although  they  may  at  the  time  appear  to  have  no  bearing 
on  the  question  of  poisoning.  It  is  useful  to  bear  in  mind  on  these 
occasions,  that  the  body  is  inspected,  not  merely  to  show  that  the  person 
has  died  from  poison,  but  to  prove  that  he  has  not  died  from  any  natural 
cause.  Medical  practitioners  commonly  give  their  attention  exclusively 
to  the  first  point;  while  lawyers,  who  defend  accused  parties,  very  properly 
dii'ect  a  most  searching  examination  to  the  last-mentioned  point,  i.e.  the 
healthy  or  unhealthy  state  of  those  organs  which  are  essential  to  life,  and 
with  which  the  poison  has  not  probably  come  in  contact.  The  usual 
causes  of  sudden  death  have  their  seats  commonly  in  the  brain,  the  heart 
and  its  great  vessels,  or  in  the  lungs.  Marks  of  effusion  of  blood,  con- 
gestion, inflammation,  suppuration,  or  a  diseased  condition  of  the  valves  of 
the  heart,  should  be  sought  for  and  accurately  noted,  whatever  may  be 
the  condition  of  the  abdominal  viscera.  It  has  also  been  recommended 
that  an  examination  of  the  spinal  marrow  should  be  made.  If  the  cause 
of  death  be  obscure  after  the  general  examination  of  the  body,  there  is 
good  reason  for  inspecting  the  condition  of  this  organ. 

Exhiomation  of  Bodies.— Sometimes  the  inspection  of  a  body  is  required 
to  be  made  long  after  interment.    So  long  as  the  coflBn  remains  entire, 
there  may  be  the  expectation  of  discovering  certain  kinds  of  mineral 
poison  in  the  organs  ;  but  decomposition  may  have  advanced  so  far  as  to 
destroy  all  pathological  evidence.     The  inspection  in  such   cases  is 
commonly  confined  to  the  abdominal  viscera.   The  stomach  is  often  found 
80  thinned  and  collapsed,  that  the  anterior  and  posterior  walls  appear 
to  form  only  one  coat.   This  organ  should  be  removed  with  the  duodenum, 
and  ligatures  should  be  applied  to  each.    The  liver  and  the  spleen  should 
also  be  removed,  in  order  that  they  may,  if  necessary,  be  separately 
analysed.    If  poison  is  not  found  in  one  or  more  of  these  parts,  it  is  not 
likely  that  it  will  be  discovered  in  the  body.    It  has  been  recommended 
that  a  portion  of  earth  immediately  above  and  below  the  coffin  should 
be  removed  for  analysis,  as  it  may  contain  arsenic ;  but  this  appears  to 
be  an  unnecessary  piece  of  refinement  when  the  coffin  is  entire  or  when 
the  abdominal  parietes  still  cover  the  viscera.    If  decomposition  has  so 
far  advanced  as  to  have  led  to  an  admixture  6f  earth  with  the  viscera,  and 
the  poison  is  found  in  minute  quantity  in  the  tissues  only,  the  source  ot 
the  poison  may  be  regarded  as  doubtful.    The  body  of  a  deceased  person, 
when  exhumed,  should  be  identified  by  some  friend  or  relative,  in  the 
presence  of  the  medical  examiner.    In  one  case  of  murder  by  poison,  the 
evidence  almost  failed,  owing  to  this  precaution  not  having  been  taken 
At  the  trial  of  the  women  Flannigan  and  Higgms  for  the  murder  ot 
Thomas  Higgins  the  judge  seemed  to  regard  this  identification  as  un- 
necessary.   But  the  order  of  the  Secretary  of  State  does  not  warrant  the 
examination  of  any  body  except  that  of  ^le  person  named  orde^^ 
And  the  finding  of  a  human  body  in  a  coffin  does  not  prove  that  it  is  the 
body  named  on  the  coffin-plate.    The  body  of  a  male  has  more  than  once 
been  found  in  a  coffin  bearing  the  plate  of  a  female  and  vice  vers.^^  Again 
coffins  with  name-plates  have  been  exhumed  and  found  ^^^^ 
But  it  is  still  more  necessary  to  insist  upon  identification.    Ihe  name  ot 
the  deceased  person  whose  body  is  sought  may  be  a  very  common  one. 
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and  bodies  with  similar  names  on  the  coflSn-plates  may  be  buried  in  the 
same  plot  or  in  the  same  grave.    Hence  it  is  of  paramount  importance 
that  the  exhumed  body  should  not  only  be  identified  as  that  of  A.  B.,  but 
of  the  particular  A.  B.  whose  death  is  being  inquired  into.    In  the  case 
-of  Ueg.  V.  Flannigan  and  Siggins  the  body  of  Margaret  Jennings  was 
exhumed  ten  months  after  burial,  Lowndes  being  the  sole  examiner.  The 
■coffin  was  identified  by  the  undertaker,  and  the  body  by  the  father,  brother, 
and  a  female  friend  of  the  deceased.    The  bodies  of  John  Flannigan  and 
Mary  Higgins  were  both  exhumed  on  the  same  day,  the  former  after 
three  and  a  quarter  years',  the  latter  after  fifteen  months'  burial.  The 
former  was  so  perfectly  preserved  as  to  be  easily  identified  by  the  woman 
who  provided  the  funeral,  and  by  friends  ;  the  girl's  body  was  more 
decomposed,  but  easily  identified  by  her  uncle  and  cousin.    The  bodies 
were  examined  by  Lowndes  and  Whitford,  who  very  properly  insisted 
upon  their  being  fully  identified,  a  precaution  which  appeared  superfluous 
-o  some  of  the  officials,  as  well  as  subsequently  to  the  iudge  An 
inquest  was  held  upon  the  body  of  Jennings,  and  her  body  was  sworn 
2      Ti^®  inquest  jury.    Still  the  identification  before  the  examination 
ot  the  body  was  essential.    In  the  case  of  the  other  two  bodies  no  inquest 
was  held,  and  both  were  re-interred  on  the  conclusion  of  the  necropsies 

It  ]s  important  that  the  viscera  taken  from  a  body  which  has  been 
ong  m  the  grave  should  be  sealed  up  immediately.  They  should  not 
toe  allowed  to  come  m  contact  with  any  metal,  nor  with  any  surface  except 
that  of  clean  glass,  porcelain,  or  wood.  It  has  been  recommended  that 
they  should  be  washed  with  chlorinated  lime,  or  placed  in  alcohol:  but 
would  W  n  1  ^  Improper :  the  use  of  any  preservative  chemical  liquid 
would  not  only  embarrass  the  future  analysis,  but  would  render  a  special 

of  T  "T'u^  P^""*'^^  ^^^^^^  necessary,  the  identity 

of  which  would  have  to  be  unequivocally  established.    Preservation  from 

wLt  if  .ni^rff  ^''l'^""'*^^  ^"^^-^"'^  with  skin,  or. 

Teq^ledinpractt^^^^  sheet-caoutchouc  or  gutta-percha,  is  all  that  is 
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the  power  of  counsel  foTthe  dlf.n^  T""*      not  attended  to,  it  will  be  in 
jury^hether^rtoi  "not^t^^t^^^^^^^^^  ^^^l 
present  in  the  vessel  used.    This  r^av  S  r^^  ^""'^  accidentally 

presumption;  but, nevertheles/if  L i  regarded  as  a  very  remote 
that  acquittals  foCTn  sTi     'V'ff  objections  of  this  kind 

This  is  I  question  f  or  Xh  eveL  m^^  presumptions  of  guilt, 

whether  he  is  giving  hirevidenopTf  ^^^  ^'^""^^^  prepared, 
law.    Many  mfght^fee   dilnosed  fn  ^  ^^^^^t  of 

volving  un'LeceLiy  nice  ^rd  eaVl^^^^ 

possible  that  a  case  may  be  at  once  sto^T.-?      Ill  .t''^  neglected  it  is 
bestowed  upon  a  chemiil  anaCs^^^^^^^  subsequently 
of  the  presence  of  poison  in  the^conTents  of  f  ^ 
a  trial  for  murder,  because  therhad' bee,  ^^^^ 

borrowed  from  a  neighbouring  g^^^^^^^  f[o  a  jar 

VOL.  I.  o  giucei  s  snop ;  and  it  could  not  be  satis- 
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factorily  proved  that  the  jar  was  clean  and  entirely  free  fi-om  traces  of 
poison  (in  which  the  grocer  dealt.)  when  used  for  this  purpose.  When 
the  life  of  a  human  being  is  at  stake,  as  in  a  charge  of  murder  by  poison- 
ing, the  slightest  doubt  is  always  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  accused. 

Not  only  must  clean  vessels  be  used  for  receiving  any  liquid  destined 
for  subsequent  chemical  analysis,  but  care  must  be  taken  that  the  identity 
of  a  substance  is  preserved,  or  the  most  correct  analj'sis  afterwards  made 
Avill  be  inadmissible  as  evidence.  The  suspected  substance,  when  once 
placed  in  the  hands  of  a  medical  man,  should  never  be  let  out  of  his- 
custody.  It  should  be  kept  sealed  under  his  private  seal,  and  locked  up 
Avhile  in  his  possession,  in  a  closet  to  which  no  other  person  can  have 
access.  If  he  has  once  let  the  article  out  of  his  hands,  and  allowed  it 
to  pass  through  the  hands  of  several  other  persons,  he  complicates  the 
evidence  for  the  prosecution,  by  rendering  it  indispensable  for  these 
persons  to  state  under  what  circumstances  it  w^as  placed  while  in  their- 
possession.  The  exposure  of  a  suspected  substance  on  a  table,  or  in  a 
closet  or  room  to  w^hich  many  have  access,  may  be  fatal  to  its  identity ; 
for  the  chemical  evidence,  so  important  in  a  criminal  investigation,  will 
probably  be  altogether  rejected  by  the  court.  A  case  was  tried  in  which 
an  analysis  of  certain  matteis  vomited  by  a  j^erson  poisoned  with  arsenic, 
was  not  admitted  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner,  because  the  medical 
man  had  left  them  in  the  custody  of  two  women;  and  these  women  had 
allowed  the  vessel  containing  the  suspected  liquid  (which  was  proved 
to  contain  arsenic)  to  be  exposed  in  a  room  open  to  the  access  of  many 
persons.  In  another  case,  the  analysis  of  some  suspected  liquids  was  not 
allowed  in  evidence,  because  the  practitioner,  who  lived  in  the  country, 
and  was  unwilling  to  take  the  responsibility  of  analyzing  them,  had  sent 
them  up  to  town  by  a  carrier  to  be  examined  by  a  chemist.  If  sealed 
by  a  private  seal,  and  this  is  observed  by  the  i-eceiver  to  be  unbroken, 
before  he  proceeds  to  an  analysis,  this  mode  of  transmission  may  not 
perhaps  be  objected  to.  When  any  article  is  reserved  for  analysis,  care 
should  be  taken  to  at  once  attach  to  it  immovably,  or  to  the  vessel 
containing  it,  a  label,  upon  which  is  plainly  Avritten,  in  ink,  the  name  of 
the  deceased  and  the  date,  including  the  day  of  the  week  and  month. 
This  is  especially  necessary  when  there  are  two  or  more  articles  for 
analysis.  The  greatest  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the  neglect  of  this 
simple  precaution. 

Preserving  articles  for  analysis. — In  removing  viscei'a  or  liquids  from 
the  body,  and  reserving  them  for  analysis,  it  is  necessary  to  observe 
certain  precautions.    A  clean  vessel  with  a  wide  mouth  should  be 
selected ;  it  should  be  only  sufficiently  large  to  hold  the  organ  or  liquid 
(the  less  air  remaining  in  it  the  better)  ;  it  should  be  secured  by  a  closely 
fitting  clean  cork,  covered  with  bladder,  or  gutta-percha  tissue.    A  piece 
of  skin,  sheet-caoutchouc,  or  gutta-percha  should  then  be  tied  over  the 
mouth.    It  should  lastly  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  white  leather.  In 
this  way  any  loss  by  evaporation  or  decomposition  is  prevented,  and  the 
viscera  may  be  preserved  in  a  cool  place  for  some  time.    If  the  mouth 
of  the  vessel  be  too  wide  for  a  cork,  the  other  articles  cannot  be  dispensed 
with.    Paper  only  should  not  be  used  :  the  appearances  after  death  of  the 
viscera  of  an  infant,  suspected  to  have  died  from  poison,  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  drying,  from  the  evaporation  which  took  place  through  the 
layers  of  paper  with  which  the  vessel  in  which  they  were  contained,  was- 
covered.    The  practitioner  should  bear  in  mind  that  all  these  matters  are^ 
likely  to  come  out  in  evidence;  and  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is- 
worth  doing  well.    For  reasons  already  stated,  antiseptic  chemical  com 
jDOunds  should  not  be  used. 
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The  articles  used  for  the  preservation  of  viscera  should  in  all  cases  he 
sci'upulously  examined.    Some  kinds  of  calico  are  dressed  with  arsenic 
and  starch  paste,  and  many  kinds  of  wrapping-paper  as  well  as  wall-papers 
are  strongly  impregnated  with  this  j^oison.    An  observation  made  by 
Aickin  shows  that  this  is  not  an  unnecessary  caution.    He  was  engaged 
in  examining  the  body  of  a  child,  in  order  to  determine  the  cause  of  death. 
The  organs  were  healthy,  and  as  no  sufficient  cause  presented  itself,  he 
removed  the  stomach,  with  a,  view  of  making  an  analysis  of  its  contents. 
He  was  suddenly  called  away;  and,  to  preserve  the  stomach,  he  wrapped 
it  in  a  piece  of  paper  (used  for  papering  rooms),  placed  it  on  the  un- 
coloured  side,  and  locked  it  in  a  closet  until  the  following  day.  Assisted 
by  a  friend,  he  then  analyzed  the  contents,  and  found  a  trace  of  morphine 
with  a  large  quantity  of  arsenic.    As  the  symptoms  from  which  the  child 
had  suffered  were  not  those  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  and  there  were 
no  appearances  of  the  action  of  this  substance  on  the  body,  he  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  there  must  be  some  extraneous  cause  to  account  for 
its  presence.    He  examined  a  portion  of  the  Avall-paper  in  which  the 
stomach  had  been  wrapped,  and  then  found  that  that  part  of  it  which 
was  coloured  yellow  was  tinted  with  arsenious  sulphide  or  orpiment.  It 
was  therefore  evident,  as  commercial  orpiment  contains  white  arsenic,  that 
the  stomach  and  its  contents  had  imbibed  a  portion  of  the  poison  durine- 
the  night.    ('  Lancet,'  1855,  T.  p.  633.)    This  satisfactorily  accounted  for 
the  presence  of  arsenic,  under  circumstances  which  might  have  given  rise 
to  a  false  charge  of  murder.    Many  wall-papers,  having  any  tinge  of  green 
or  golden  yellow  m  them,  contain  arsenic,  and  this  arsenic  spreads  by 
imbibition  to  other  parts  of  the  paper  not  so  tinted.    It  would,  of  course 
be  proper  to  avoid  in  all  cases  the  use  of  any  wrapper  having  upon  it 
mineral  colours  of  any  description.    The  above  case  shows  int  striking 
point  of  view  the  danger  of  trusting  to  chemical  analysis  alone.  Unless- 
expressed"  ^""^  pathology,  a  most  erroneous  opinion  may  be 

Arsenic  is  sometimes  found  mixed  with  ferric  oxide  in  ochreous 
bufi^  J*  f        occasionally  present  in  the  soil  of  cemeteries, 

whic   twT,       '  ^i?^-  ^  ^^P°«i*^d  i°  tea-kettles,  in 

inSbWn  ferric  oxide,  arsenic  has  been  found  in  an 

arsenic  ;!5r  re  rund^^*t  :edimei%7!,7^°' 

('Ausmit.  d.  Gifte  '  1856  t,  61  f  TV  ""/P™?  well-waters. 

water  of  rivere  "s^d  fnr  tL  .      i     ?  f""'"        ^'"""J  "^^^^ 
marked  nnnrt?t„  ?.      T        ^°PP'y  °'  ™d  has  extracted  a  well- 

aTfroi  sT™narVurtitrerorr:7h  f't^'Y  "'^  T''^"-'     ^  ' 

north  of  E„gTa„r  CGuVs  Hosp  W  S-0  "n"  t"-^™'''  >° 
mony.)    The  editor  hal  U^^^  l'  ■    P-'  -A-rsenic  and  Anti- 

froJ4nneriesTwh.\^  Zenic  'TJ""^  ^O-^^"* 

show  the  extreme  dancer  of  Sail  ,IT"^         •  ^^'"^ 

in  the  absence  of  good°physio£Sf  T  '•«™>t^ 

Vh^  ™„  u  pnysiological  and  pathological  eyidencp 
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hermetically  sealed.  They  can  then,  if  asked  for,  be  produced  for  exami- 
nation at  the  inquest  or  trial. 

On  the  use  of  Notes. — It  has  already  been  recommended,  as  a  rule  in  these 
criminal  investigations,  that  a  practitioner  should  make  notes  of  what  ho 
observes  in  regard  to  symptoms,  appearances  after  death,  and  the  results  of 
a  chemical  analysis.  His  own  observations  should  be  kept  distinct  from 
information  given  to  him  by  others.  He  may  base  his  conclusions  on  the 
former,  but  not  on  the  latter.  From  the  common  forms  of  law  in  this 
country,  a  person  charged  with  the  crime  of  poisoning  may  remain  im- 
prisoned for  weeks  before  he  is  brought  to  trial.  It  is  obvious,  however  clear 
the  circumstances  may  at  the  time  appear  to  a  practitioner,  that  it  will 
require  more  than  ordinary  powers  of  memory  to  retain  for  so  long  a 
period  a  distinct  recollection  of  all  the  facts  of  a  case.  If  he  is  unpro- 
vided with  notes,  and  his  memory  is  defective,  then  the  case  will  turn  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  who  will  be  the  person  to  benefit  by  the  neglect 
of  the  witness.  In  adopting  the  plan  here  I'ecommended,  such  a  result 
may  be  easily  prevented.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the  law  relative  to 
the  admissibility  of  notes  or  memoranda  in  evidence  is  very  strict,  and, 
in  trials  for  murder,  is  rigorously  enforced  by  the  judges.  In  order  to 
render  such  notes  or  memoranda  admissible,  it  is  indispensably  necessary 
that  they  should  be  taken  by  the  witness  at  the  time  the  observations  are 
made,  or  as  soon  afterwards  as  practicable ;  and  farther,  it  must  be 
remembered  that  a  witness  can  refer  to  them  only  for  the  purpose  of 
refreshing  his  memory. 

Medico-legal  Reports. — One  of  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist  is  to  di*aw 
up  a  report  of  the  results  of  his  examination  :  1,  in  i-egard  to  symptoms  ; 
2,  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death ;  and,  3,  in  regard  to  the  results 
of  an  analysis.  With  respect  to  the  two  first  divisions  of  the  repoi't,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  rules  for  investigating  cases  of  poisoning  (p.  206). 
It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  time  at  which  the  person  was  first 
seen,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  the  attendance  of  the  practitioner 
was  required,  as  well  as  the  period  of  death,  should  be  particularly  stated. 
The  hour,  the  day  of  the  week,  and  the  month,  should  be  invariably 
mentioned.  Some  medical  witnesses  merely  state  the  day  of  the  week, 
without  that  of  the  month,  or  vice  versa.  At  a  trial  this  sometimes  creates 
great  confusion  by  rendering  a  reference  to 'almanacs  necessary.  The 
words  yesterday,  next  day,  &c.,  should  never  be  used.  The  facts  which 
it  will  be  necessary  to  enter  in  the  report  are  specially  stated  under  the 
heads  of  investigation  (see  p.  206).  If  these  facts  are  not  observed  in 
the  order  there  set  down,  their  value  as  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  or 
of  the  criminality  or  innocence  of  particular  parties,  will  be  entirely  lost. 
In  drawing  up  a  report  of  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death,  the 
facts  should  be  in  the  first  instance  plainly  and  concisely  stated  seriatim, 
in  language  easily  intelligible  to  non-professional  persons.  A  reporter  is 
not  called  upon  to  display  his  erudition,  but  to  make  himself  understood. 
If  technical  terms  are  employed,  their  meaning  should  be  stated  in  paren- 
theses. When  a  subject  is  thoroughly  understood,  there  can  be  no  difficulty 
in  rendering  it  in  simple  language ;  and  when  it  is  not  well  undei'stood, 
the  practitToner  is  not  in  a  position  to  make  any  report.  Magistrates, 
coroners,  solicitors,  and  barristers,  easily  detect  ignorance,  even  when  it 
appears  under  the  mask  of  erudition. 

In  recording  facts,  a  reporter  should  not  encumber  his  statements  with 
opinions,  inferences,  or  comments.  The  facts  should  be  first  stated,  and 
the  conclusions  should  be  reserved  until  the  end  of  the  report.  The 
language  in  which  conclusions  are  expressed,  should  be  precise  and  clear. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  these  are  intended  to  form  a  concise  summary 
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of  the  whole  report, '  upon  which  the  judgment  of  a  magistrate,  or  the 
decision  of  a  coroner's  jury,  will  be  ultimately  based.  They  should  be 
strictly  confined  to  the  matters  which  are  the  subject  of  inquiry,  and 
which  have  actually  fallen  under  the  observation  of  the  witness.  Thus, 
they  commonly  refer  to  the  following  questions : — What  was  the  cause 
of  death  ?  What  are  the  medical  circumstances  which  lead  you  to  sup- 
230se  that  death  was  caused  by  poison  ?  What  are  the  circumstances 
Avhich  lead  you  to  suppose  that  death  was  not  caused  by  natural  disease  ? 
Answers  to  one  or  all  of  these  questions  comprise,  in  general,  all  that  a 
reporter  is  required  to  introduce  into  the  conclusions  of  his  report. 

The  reporter  must  remember  that  his  conclusions  ai-e  to  be  based  only 
upon  medical  facts, — not  upon  moral  circumstances,  unless  he  is  specially 
required  to  express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  them  when  they  are  of  a 
quasi-medical  nature.  Further,  they  must  be  founded  only  on  what  lie 
lias  himself  seen  or  observed.  Any  information  derived  from  others,  should 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  an  opinion  in  a  medico-legal  report.  It  is 
scarcely  necessary  to  remark  that  a  conclusion  based  upon  mere  jpro- 
habilities  is  of  no  value  as  evidence. 

In  drawing  up  a  report  on  the  results  of  a  chemical  analysis,  the  follow- 
ing rules  should  be  borne  in  mind.    A  liquid  or  solid  may  be  required  for 
analysis.    1.  When,  where,  and  of  whom,  or  how  received  ?    2.  In  what 
state  was  it  received — secured  in  any  way,  or  exposed  ?    3.  If  more  than 
one  substance  received,  each  to  be  separately  and  distinctly  labelled; 
appearance  of  the  vessel,  and  the  quantity  of  liquid  (by  measure)  or  solid 
(by  weight)  contained  therein.    4.  Physical  characters  of  the  substance. 
5.  Processes  and  tests  employed  for  determining  whether  it  contained 
poison.    The  steps  of  these  px^ocesses  need  not  be  described :  a  general 
outline  of  the  analysis  will  suffice.    6.  Supposing  the  substance  to  con- 
tain poison— is  this  in  a  pure  state  or  mixed  with  any  other  body  ?  7. 
The  strength  of  the  poison,  if  an  acid,  or  if  it  be  in  solution  :  in  all  cases 
the  quantity  of  poison  found,  determined  if  possible  by  actual  weighing. 
8.  Supposing  no  poison  to  be  contained  in  it,  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
substance  ?    Did  it  contain  anything  of  a  noxious  nature,  i.e.  likely  to 
injure  health  or  destroy  life  ?    9.  Could  the  supposed  poisonous  substance 
exist  naturally  or  be  produced  within  the  body  ?    10.  Was  it  present  in 
any  of  the  liquids  or  solids  employed  in  the  chemical  analysis      11  Was 
It  contained  m  any  of  the  articles  of  food  or  medicine  taken  by  the 
deceased  ?    12.  Is  its  presence  to  be  ascribed  to  the  use  of  any  mineral 
matter  employed  by  injection  after  death  for  the  presen-ation  of  the  body 
of  the  deceased  ?    13.  What  quantity  of  poison  was  actually  separated 
m  the  free  or  absorbed  state?    14.  How  much  of  the  substance  found 
would,  under  the  circumstances,  be  likely  to  destroy  life  P 

There  are  few  reports  in  which  answers  to  many  of"  these  questions, 
although  not  formally  put,  will  not  be  required ;  and  unless  the  whole  of 
them  are  borne  mmmd  by  the  operator  at  the  time  an  analysis  is  under- 
taken those  which  are  omitted  can  never  receive  an  answer,  however 
important  to  the  ends  of  justice  that  answer  may  ultimately  become. 
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CHAPTER  14. 

sulphuric  acid,  ou  oil  of  vitriol.  symptoms — apfk arances  aiter  death — 
fatal  dose — period  at  which  deat'h  takes  place — mode  of  detecting 
the  poison  in  simple  and  miked  liquids — on  articles  of  clothing. 

Sulphuric  Acid,  or  Oil  of  Vitriol.    Sulphate  of  Indigo.  Acid 

Sulphates. 

Sulphuric  acid,  or  oil  of  vitriol,  is  more  extensively  used  in  the  arts  and 
manufactures  than  any  other  acid ;  hence  cases  of  poisoning  bj  it  are  very 
common.  Occasionally  it  is  used  for  saicidal  purposes,  more  especially 
by  women  ;  and  accidents  in  consequence  of  its  having  been  mistaken 
for  some  other  liquid  are  numerous.  It  has  often  been  used  externally 
(vitriol-throwing),  where  the  object  was  to  injure  a  person,  in  fits  of  rage 
•or  jealousy.  In  the  year  1891,  thirteen  deaths  were  registered  from 
sulphuric  acid  in  England  and  Wales. 

Symptoms. — When  this  poison  is  swallowed  in  a  concentrated  form, 
the  symptoms  produced  come  on  either  immediately,  or  during  the  act  of 
swallowing.  In  a  case  Avhich  came  under  the  notice  of  the  editor,  a  girl 
swallowed  about  a  fluid  ounce  of  brown  oil  of  vitriol  in  mistake  for  a 
magnesian  mixture  which  she  was  in  the  habit  of  taking,  and  did  not 
discover  the  mistake  till  severe  symptoms  had  supervened.  There  is 
violent  burning  pain,  extending  down  the  throat  and  gullet  to  the  stomach, 
and  the  pain  is  often  so  severe  that  the  body  is  bent.  There  is  an  escape 
of  gaseous  and  frothy  matter,  followed  by  retching  and  vomiting,  the 
latter  accompanied  by  the  discharge  of  shreds  of  tough  mucus  and  of  a 
liquid  of  a  dark  coffee-ground  colour,  mixM  with  blood.  The  vomited 
matters  may  contain  shreds  of  mucous  membrane  from  the  gullet  and 
stomach,  and  even  portions  of  the  muscular  structures  of  the  former. 
These  may  form  complete  casts  of  some  portion  of  the  gullet  or  stomach. 
The  mouth  is  excoriated,  and  the  lining  membrane  and  surface  of  the  tongue 
white,  or  resembling  soaked  parchment ;  in  one  instance  the  appearance 
of  the  mouth  was  as  if  it  had  been  smeared  with  white  paint.  After  a 
time,  the  membrane  acquires  a  grey  or  brownish  colour ;  the  mouth  is 
filled  with  a  thick  viscid  substance,  consisting  of  saliva,  mucus,  and  the 
corroded  membrane ;  this  renders  speaking  and  swallowing  difficult.  If 
the  poison  has  been  administered  by  a  spoon,  or  the  phial  containing  it 
has  been  passed  to  the  back  of  the  throat,  the  mouth  may  escape  the 
chemical  action  of  the  acid.  A  medical  witness  must  bear  this  circum- 
stance in  mind  when  he  is  required  to  examine  an  infant  suspected  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  sulphuric  acid.  Around  the  lips  and  on  the  neck 
may  be  found  spots  of  a  brown  colour  from  the  spilling  of  the  acid  and 
its  action  on  the  skin.  There  is  great  difficulty  of  breathing,  owing  to 
the  swelling  and  excoriation  of  the  throat  and  larynx,  and  the  countenance 
has,  from  this  cause,  a  bluish  or  livid  appearance ;  the  least  motion  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  is  attended  with  increase  of  pain.  These  symptoms, 
although  characteristic  of  the  action  of  a  corrosive  liquid,  ^i^^'ebeeii  some- 
times mistaken  for  those  of  disease.    (Henke,  '  Zeitschr.  der  fe.A.,  Ib4d, 
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2,  184.)    The  stomach  is  so  irritable  that  whatever  is  swallowed  is  imme- 
diately ejected,  and  the  vomiting  is  commonly  violent  and  incessant.  In 
a  case  reported  by  Geoghegan,  the  patient  vomited  for  thi'ee  or  four 
hours.     This  symptom  then  ceased,  and  did  not  recur,  although  the 
•vvoniau  did  not  die  until  thirty-four  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  swal- 
lowed.   ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  48,  p.  328.)    The  matters  first  vomited  gene- 
rally contain  the  poison ;  they  are  acid,  and  if  they  fall  on  a  limestone 
pavement  there  is  effervescence ;  if  on  coloured  articles  of  dress,  the 
■colour  is  sometimes  altered  to  a  red  or  yellow,  or  it  is  entirely  discharged 
and  the  texture  of  the  stuff  destroyed ;  on  a  black  cloth  dress,  the  spots 
produced  by  the  concentrated  acid  are  reddish-brown,  and  remain  moist 
for  a  considerable  time.    Attention  to  these  circumstances  may  often  lead 
to  a  suspicion  of  the  real  cause  of  the  symptoms,  when  the  facts  are  con- 
cealed.   After  a  time  there  is  exhaustion,  accompanied  by  great  weakness  ; 
the  pulse  is  quick,  small,  and  feeble  ;  the  skin  cold,  mottled  or  dusky, 
and  covered  with  a  clammy  sweat.    There  is  generally  great  thirst,  with 
•obstinate  constipation,  and  should  any  evacuations  take  place  they  are 
commonly  either  of  a  dark  brown  or  leaden  colour,  in  some  instances 
almost  black,  arising-  from  an  admixture  of  altered  blood.    There  are 
sometimes  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles,  especially  those  of  the 
face  and  lips.    The  countenance,  if  not  livid  from  obstructed  respiration, 
is  pale,  expressive  of  great  anxiety  and  intense  suffering.    The  intellectual 
faculties  are  quite  clear,  and  in  the  greater  number  of  cases  of  acute 
poisoning  by  this  acid,  death  takes  place  very  suddenly  in  from  eighteen 
to  twenty-four  hours  after  the  poison  has  been  taken. 

Appearances  after  death. — The  marked  effects  of  this  poison  are  not 
always  observed  in  the  stomach ;  and  they  may  be  confined  to  the  region  of 
the  throat  and  windpipe.    In  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  whole  course 
of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  mouth  downwards,  should  be  examined  ; 
since  in  recent  or  acute  cases  it  is  in  the  throat  and  gullet  that  we 
generally  obtain  strong  evidence  of  the  action  of  a  corrosive  poison.  The 
discovery  of  the  usual  marks  of  corrosion  in  these  parts  is  always  highly 
corroborative  of  the  signs  of  poisoning  found  in  the  stomach.   During  the 
inspection,  the  examiner  must  not  omit  to  notice  any  spots  on  the  skin 
produced  by  the  spilling  of  the  acid :  these  are  commonly  of  a  dark  brown 
colour,  and  are  situated  about  the  mouth,  lips,  and  neck.    The  appear- 
ances met  with  in  the  body  vary,  according  as  death  has  taken  place 
<iuickly  or  slowly.    Supposing  the  case  to  have  proved  rapidly  fatal,  the 
membrane  lining  the  mouth  may  be  found  white,  softened,  and  corroded. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  gullet  is  commonly  found  cor- 
roded, having  a  brown-black  or  ash-grey  colour,  and  dark-coloured  blood  is 
effused  m  patches  beneath  it.    The  corroded  membrane  of  the  gullet  is 
occasionally  disposed  in  longitudinal  folds,  portions  of  it  being  partly 
detached.     The  stomach,  if  not  perforated,  is  collapsed  and  contracted. 
On  lajmg  it  open,  the  contents  are  commonly  found  of  a  dark  brown 
or  black  colour  and  of  a  tarry  consistency,  being  formed  in  great  part 
of  mucus  and  altered  blood.    The  contents  may  or  may  not  be  acid 
according  to  the  time  the  patient  has  survived,  and  the  treatment  which 
has  been  adopted.  On  removing  them,  the  stomach  maybe  seen  traversed 
by  black  lines,  or  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  corrugated, 
and  stained  black  or  of  a  dark  brown  colour.    This  blackness  is  not  entirely 
removed  by  washing.    On  stretching  the  stomach,  traces  of  inflammatioi 
may  be  found  between  the  folds,  indicated  by  a  dark  crimson  colour. 
On  forcibly  removing  the  blackened  membrane,  the  red  colour  indicative 
ot  inflammation  may  be  seen  in  the  parts  beneath.    Both  the  dark  colour 
and  marks  of  inflammation  are  sometimes  partial,  being  confined  to 
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isolated  portions  or  patches  oi"  the  mucous  membrane.  When  the  stomacb 
is  perforated,  the  coats  are  softened,  and  the  edge  of  the  aperture  is  com- 
monly black  and  irregular.    In  removing  the  stomach,  the  opening  is. 
liable  to  be  made  larger  by  the  mere  weight  of  the  organ.    The  contents 
do  not  always  escape  ;  but  when  this  happens,  the  surrounding  parts  are- 
attacked  by  the  poison.  The  spleen,  the  liver,  and  the  coats  of  the  aorta^ 
have  been  found  blackened  and  corroded  by  the  acid,  which  had  escaped 
through  the  perforation.    In  rare  cases  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta 
has  been  found  strongly  reddened.     When  a  person  has  survived  for 
eighteen  or  twenty  hours,  traces  of  corrosive  and  inflammatory  action  may 
be  found  in  the  small  intestines.    In  one  case  the  mucous  membrane  ofi 
the  ileum  was  corroded.    The  interior  of  the  windpipe,  as  well  as  of  the- 
bronchial  tubes,  has  also  presented  marks  of  the  local  action  of  the  acid. 
The  acid  has  thus  destroyed  life  without  reaching  the  stomach.  A  remark- 
able instance  in  which  the  poison  penetrated  into  and  destroyed  both  lungs 
has  been  reported  by  Gull.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  45,  p.  1102.)    It  is  impor- 
tant for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the  mouth,  throat,  and 
gullet  are  not  always  found  in  the  state  above  described.    Ogle  met  with 
a  case  in  which  the  membrane  of  the  tongue  was  but  slightly  affected. 
The  man  had  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  the  acid  and  had  died  in  nine 
hours.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1860,  I.  p.  408.)    Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  cases  are  recorded  in  which,  notwithstanding  the  introduction  of 
this  poison  into  the  stomach,  the  gullet  has  escaped  its  chemical  action. 
Dickinson  has  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  m  which 
there  was  no  corrosion  of  the  mouth  and  throat.    The  patient,  a  female,  ^ 
set.  52,  recovered  in  about  five  months.    The  stomach  had  probably  sus- 
tained injury,  as  the  most  urgent  symptoms  were  constant  vomiting  after 
taking  food,  and  obstinate  constipation.    The  quantity  of  acid  swallowed 
was  half  an  ounce,  mixed  with  half  an  ounce  of  water.    The  patient  felt 
immediately  a  burning  sensation  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  ('Lancet, 
1853  II.  p.  502.)    The  acid  had  here  evidently  lost  its  corrosive  power 
bv  dilution.    Cases  of  recovery  are  rare.    A  woman  took  into  her  mouth 
a  quantity  of  the  acid  by  mistake  ;  she  spat  it  out  immediately.  Magnesia 
was  given  to  her,  and  two  hours  afterward^  she  was  suffering  from  intense 
burning  pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach.    Her  hps  were  swollen 
and  blistered  ;  the  lining  of  the  mouth  was  whitish,  but  not  excoriated  ; 
the  soft  palate  and  uvula  were  congested  and  partly  destroyed.    Olije  oil 
and  bicai  bonate  of  sodium  were  given  at  intervals    At  a  later  period  theie 
was  vomiting  of  an  opaque,  milky-looking  substance     Two  days  after 
There  was  some  difficuVof  breathing,  but         «y-f;7,  ^^/^^^f '^^o") 
the  patient  was  discharged  apparently  well.    ('  Lancet,  1871,  11.  p.  54U  > 
When  the  acid  has  been^  taken  in  a  still  more  diluted  «tate  the  ma^^^^^^ 
inflammation  on  the  mucous  membrane  are  less  decided,  and  the  blackeni^f 
s  not  rconsiderable.     Nevertheless,  the  acid,  unless  too  much  diluted 
acts  upon  ^^^^^^^^^^         the  blood  in  the  vessels,  as  well  as  that  contained 
in  the^  stomach,  although  it  may  not  blacken  the  mucous  membrane  o. 

The  vomited  matters  were  dark,  bloody,  and  viscid.     The  patient 
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sensible  up  to  the  time  of  his  death.    An  inspection  revealed  the  usual 
appearances.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  destroyed,  and 
the  whole  surface  was  darkened.    The  greatest  amount  of  injury  was 
at  the  pyloric  end,  where  three  small  perforations  were  found.  The 
orifice  of  the  pylorus  was  swollen,  constricted,  and  hardened ;   it  waa 
so  contracted  as  to  admit  only  a  silver  probe.    The  duodenum  had  also- 
suffered.   The  first  two  inches  of  the  arch  of  the  aorta  were  much  inflamed. 
There  were  no  traces  of  the  acid  in  the  stomach  ;  there  was  a  shght  trace 
in  the  duodenum  ;  a  trace  in  the  serous  fluid  at  the  base  of  the  brain ;  but 
the  largest  quantity  was  found  in  the  blood  contained  in  the  heart. 
('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.,'  J une,  1860,  p.  538.)    This  case  is  remarkable  in  the 
fact  that  vomiting  was  not  immediate ;  that  there  were  no  spots  on  the 
face;  that  the  poison  was  swallowed  in  large  quantity  on  an  empty 
stomach;  and  there  was  free  voluntary  exertion,  as,  twenty  hours  after 
he  had  taken  the  poison,  the  man  got  out  of  bed  and  sat  on  a  night- 
stool.    Por  a  full  account  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death 
m  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  see  '  Med  Gaz. 
vol.  48,  p.  328.  ' 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life.— The  dangerous  effects  of  the  acid 
appear  to  arise  rather  from  its  degree  of  concentration,  than  from  the 
absolute  quantity  taken.  The  quantity  actually  required  to  prove  fatal 
must  depend  on  many  circumstances.  If  the  stomach  is  full  when  the 
poison  IS  swallowed,  the  action  of  the  acid  may  be  spent  on  the  food 
and  not  on  the  stomach  ;  and  a  larger  quantity  might  then  be  taken 
than  would  suffice  to  destroy  life  if  the  organ  were  empty.  The  smallest 
quantity  which  IS  described  as  having  proved  fatal  was  in  the  following 
case:— Half  a  teaspoonful  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  was  given  to. 
a  child  about  a  year  old  by  mistake  for  castor  oil.  The  usual  symptoms 
came  on,  with  great  disturbance  of  breathing,  and  the  child  died  in  twenty- 
p'"  .1  quantity  here  taken  could  not  have  exceeded /or^y  droL 
nultt.      '  v'i'  ^^^^l  hcveyev,  doubtful  whether  this  small 

S  r\  T  ^^^^  P^r"?  *°  ^^'^1*-  The  smallest  fatal  doses 
W  mistl.  h i^^T      ^'^"^  ^^^^'^  ^«  onedrachr^^;  it  was  taken 

by  mistake  by  a  stout  young  man,  and  killed  him  in  seven  days  Even 

on  a\^lTv  ft'^  '^^r ^^7^'!  ''^P'^'y  W  life.  A  man  swallowed" 
eToaiteerd^ra^ehmr%  '  T  ^^^5^^"^^°^  strongest  acid  diluted  with 
e  gliteen  drachms  of  water.    He  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  and 

Two  ^  T  ^  ^'         Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863  1  p  ist ) 

Iwo  thirds  of  the  cases  prove  fatal.  '    '  ^'  ^ 

^~tel^^^^  ^'^^  -^^-eady  stated  that  the 

sulphSc^acid  is  f^o^^^  P^^"'      ^^^^'^  «f  ^^^t^  poisoning  by 

L  per^^ated  by^^^  twenty-four  hours.   When  the  stomach 

ins^tance  reporid^^^^^^^  T'^  «P-dily  fatal.    In  one 

hours:  the  stomach  vJas  W^^  ^^'^  ^^"^ 

windpipe  death  mn  Ji!         P®™^^*ed.    When  the  poison  acts  upon  the 

^ndX^ii^^^^^^  ^P^^^y  consequence,  from  suffocation  , 

adults.    CmYgie  m^ntion^^^^^^^^      ^'  .'^P^^^^  ^^^^  *°  ^^i'^^^^  ^^^^ 

sulphuric  ac'^Ty  Tll  ii  thri"  T^^'^  '""T  concentrated 
an  instance  in  whicl?death  toot  ^""^  ^  ^^^^^  ^i^h 

by  Watson,  in  which  a  woman  /       """I'T  ^  '^'^  ^^P^^^ed 

She  died  in  half  an  ll  ^Tt  l^^^^t  ^  ^^^^^ 

death  she  had  made  rdeep  wounT?'  ^  of  an  hour  before 

bleeding.  The  stomach  wa^s  found  p^.     •  7^^^*^  ^^^^ 

probable  that  the  wound  accel-^^^^^^^^^  perforated :  but  it  is  highly 

recorded,  occurred  to  Rann     a  shortest  casi 

,  ccurred  to  Kapp.    A  man,  ^t.  50,  swallowed  three  ounces  and 
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a  half  of  concentrated  sulpliuric  acid.  He  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  Iwur. 
('  Gaz.  Mod.,'  Dec.  28,  1850.)  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  numerous 
instances  reported  in  which  the  poison  proved  fatal  from  secondary  causes, 
at  periods  varying  from  one  week  to  several  months.  These  secondaiy 
causes,  such  as  contraction  and  occlusion  of  the  gullet,  may  threaten,  and 
even  cause,  death  from  starvation,  and  require  operative  procedures.  When 
the  passage  of  bougies  to  dilate  the  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  has  failed  to 
procure  relief,  gastrotomy  has  been  successfully  performed,  and  the  patient 
fed  through  an  artificial  opening  into  the  stomach. 

Chemical  Analysis. — This  acid  may  be  met  with  either  concentrated  or 
diluted  ;  and  a  medical  jurist  may  have  to  examine  it  under  three  condi- 
tions : — 1.  In  its  simple  state.  2.  When  mixed  with  organic  matters,  as 
with  liquid  articles  of  food,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  3.  On 
solid  organic  substances,  as  where  the  acid  has  been  thrown  or  spilled  on 
articles  of  dress  or  clothing. 

In  the  simple  state. — If  concentrated,  it  possesses  these  properties:  1. 
Wood,  sugar,  or  other  organic  matter  plunged  into  it,  is  speedily  carbon- 
ized or  charred,  either  with  or  without  the  application  of  heat.  2.  When 
boiled  "with  wood,  copper-cuttings,  or  mercury,  it  evolves  fumes  of  sul- 
phurous acid ;  this  is  immediately  known  by  the  odour,  as  well  as  by  the 
acid  vapour  first  rendering  blue,  and  then  bleaching,  starch-paper  dipped 
in  a  solution  of  iodic  acid.  3.  When  mixed  with  an  equal  bulk  of  water, 
great  heat  is  evolved. 

The  diluted  Acid. — For  the  acid  in  a  diluted  state,  but  one  test  need 
be  applied,  either  the  nitrate  of  barium  or  the  chloride  of  barium.  Having 
ascertained  by  test-paper  that  the  liquid  is  strongly  acid,  we  dilute  a 
portion  of  it,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a  solution  of 
the  barium  salt.  If  sulphuric  acid  is  present,  a  dense  white  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  barium  will  fall  down  :  this  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  and  alkalies. 
The  precipitate  is  collected,  washed,  dried,  and  mixed  with  five  parts  of 
charcoal  in  powder.  This  mixture  is  placed  in  a  small  platinum  crucible, 
which  should  be  closely  covered,  and  then  heated  to  full  redness  for  five 
minutes.  If  the  precipitate  is  a  sulphate,  it  will  thus  be  converted  into 
a  sulphide.  In  order  to  prove  this  :— 1.  A  portion  of  the  mixture  when 
cooled  may  be  mixed  with  water,  well  stirred,  and  filtered.  A  pale 
yellowish  liquid  will  be  obtained,  having  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  giving 
a  brown  or  black  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  2.  If  in 
small  quantity,  the  mixture  may  be  placed  at  once  on  glazed  card  (coated 
with  hydro-carbonate  of  lead)  and  wetted,  when  a  stain  of  sulphide  of  lead 
will  be  produced.  3.  The  powder  may  be  heated  with  strong  hydrochloric 
acid,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen  will  be  copiously  evolved,  known  by  its 
smell  and  other  properties.  If  the  quantity  of  precipitated  sulphate  is 
very  small,  it  may  be  mixed  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  and  heated  in  a  reduction- tube  to  full  redness.  This  residue, 
placed  on  glazed  card,  and  wetted,  gives  the  reaction  indicative  of  the 
presence  of  a  sulphide,  proving  that  the  original  precipitate  was  a  sulphate, 
and  that  sulphuric  acid  was  present  in  the  liquid  submitted  to  analysis. 

Dilute  sulphuric  acid  does  not  carbonize  organic  substances  which 
are  immersed  in  it.  The  application  of  heat  will  only  effect  carbomzation 
when  the  water  of  the  acid  is  in  great  part  evaporated,  llms  paper  or 
linen,  wetted  with  the  dilute  acid,  becomes  charred  when  dried  and 
heated.    This  may  serve  as  one  method  of  identification  in  the  absence 

of  tests.  .      .J  .      .    -1  -.1 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter.— li  sulphuric  acid  is  mixed  witii 
such  liquids  as  porter,  coffee,  or  tea,  the  liquid  is  first  rendered  clear  by 
filtration.    Some  liquids,  such  as  vinegar,  beer,  and  most  wines,  generally 
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contain  a  soluble  sulphate  and  have  an  acid  reaction.    Should  the  liquid 
be  thick  and  viscid  like  gruel,  it  may  be  diluted  Avith  water,  and  then 
boiled  with  the  addition  of  a  little  acetic  acid.    For  the  action  of  the 
barium  test,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  liquid  should  be  absolutely  clear, 
provided  it  is  not  so  thick  as  to  interfere  mechanically  with  the  subsidence 
of  the  precipitate.    So  far  with  regai-d  to  liquids  administei-ed,  or  of 
which  the  administration  has  been  attempted.    A  similar  process  may  bo 
applied  to  the  examination  of  matters  vomited  and  of  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  care  being-  taken  to  separate  the  insoluble  parts  by  filtration, 
before  adding-  the  test.    The  coats  of  the  stomach  should  be  cut  up  and 
boiled  in  distilled  water  for  some  time  for  the  perfect  extraction  of  the 
acid.    The  decoction  filtered  and  concentrated  by  evaporation  may  then 
yield  evidence  of  its  presence,  and  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  a  free 
mineral  acid  in  one  of  two  w^ays.    Ferric  acetate  is  mixed  wdth  a  solution 
of  salphocyanide  of  potassium.   This  mixture  will  yield  a  blood-red  colour 
when  added  to  the  suspected  liquid  should  a  free  mineral  acid  be  present. 
An  alcoholic  solution   of  methyl-violet  is  also  rendered   blue  when 
l-4000th  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added.    If  there  be  evidence  of  a  free 
mineral  acid,  and  the  liquid  yields  a  decided  precipitate  with  solution  of 
nitrate  of  barium,  it  should  be  concentrated  by  evaporation  if  necessary, and 
strong  alcohol  be  added  till  the  mass  contains  75  per  cent,  by  volume  of 
absolute  alcohol.    The  soluble  sulphates  are  thus  precipitated  ;  and  after 
standing  and  filtration  to  remove  these,  the  filtrate  is  neutralized  with 
solution  of  potash,  the  alcohol  distilled  ofe,  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness.    The  residue,  when  taken  up  with  water,  may  then  be  tested 
with  nitrate  of  barium  after  acidification  with  hydrochloric  acid.  One 
add  Pi'ecipitate  corresponds  to  0-42  part  by  weight  of  sulphuric 

When  the  acid  is  mixed  with  milk,  decomposed  blood  Fig.  4. 

and  mucus,  or  other  substances  which  render  it  thick  and 

viscid,  it  may  be  readily  separated  by  dialysis  ;  a  process 

which  IS  applicable  to  the  other  acid  poisons,  such  as  the 

nitric,  hydrochloric,  and  oxalic.    A  portion  of  the  acid 

viscid  liquid  should  be  placed  in  a  test  tube,  about  five 

inches  long  and  one  inch  in  diameter,  open  at  both  ends, 

the  neck  being  securely  covered  with  a  layer  of  thin 

bladder,  or  parchment  paper.  The  tube  is  then  im- 
mersed, mouth  downwards,  in  a  vessel  containing  dis- 

tilled  water.  After  some  hours  the  acid  will  iiass  ^"l''^'"  ^^"^ 
through  the  membrane,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  witer.    "i^"^  ""^"^ 

whp/ir''?.  "^^^  be  employed  as  a  trial  test  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
Tcid  it  mY.^r  ^  '^^^T^J^rf  *e«ting  for  sulphuric 

TresentTn  tL  M'^'^r^  ^  ^^^P'^^*^'  ^""^^  ^«  ^V^^^  salt,  Lj  be 
mav  atve  thp  n^i^r  '  """f  ^''^         ^^^^S^^'  lemon-juice 

Z.Hn^    f  f^.   f.^^^./e''^«ti°n-    To  remove  any  fallacy  on  this  ground  a 

&ady  tcXd.  ^^^P°^^^^'  -3i  alcohol 

voi^oJnfV'^T^^''^  ^""t  Of  a  ^^om^^^  in  a  case  of 

of  thT.  n!ii7n  ^^'''u  ^"-^'.^'^  sometimes  entirely  free  from  any  traces 
ot  this  poison,  even  when  it  has  been  swallowed  in  lar-e  ouantitv  Thp 
acid  IS  not  commonlv  found  fi.^     ^i't.weu  in  laige  quantity,  ilie 

when  there  ha.  Wr,         -I  ^^^^^  ^"^^er  treatment, 

water  or  other  simTl^     ^'^""^^^?^^^^^^^     ^'^'^  drinking  of 

water  oi  other  simple  liquids,  or  when  he  has  survived  several  davs  If 

n  xtJaTzeX  a'ntidol'"  T'^r'^        ^^^^  wholly  abTnt  o 

oil  of  V  Itl  Ld  dt^^  s^wallowed  four  or  five  ounce's  of  diluted 

vitriol,  and  died  in  eighteen  hours.    No  portion  of  the  acid  could  be 
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detected  in  the  stomach  ;  but  she  had  vomited  considerably,  and  the  acid 
was  easily  pi-oved  to  exist  in  the  vomited  matters,  by  examining  a  portion 
of  the  sheet  of  a  bed  which  had  become  wetted  by  them.    In  another  case, 
nearly  two  ounces  of  the  concentrated  acid  were  swallowed ;  the  patient 
died  in  twenty-five  hours  ;  the  stomach  was  extensively  acted  on,  and  yet 
no  trace  of  the  acid  could  be  discovered  in  the  contents.    The  liquidity 
of  the  poison,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  becomes  mixed  with  other 
liquids  and  ejected  by  vomiting,  will  readily  furnish  an  explanation  of 
this  fact.    In  many  cases  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  therefore,  a 
medical  witness  must  be  prepared  to  find  that  chemical  analysis  Avill 
furnish  only  negative  results.    This,  however,  is  not  inconsistent  with 
death  having  taken  place  from  the  poison.    The  facts  are  so  conclusive 
on  this  point,  that  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  add  to  the  evidence  accu- 
mulated on  the  subject,  but  that  an  erroneous  statement  has  been  made 
that  no  person  can  die  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be  found  in  the 
body.    Casper  has  dealt  with  this  question.    He  relates  three  cases  of 
poisoning  by  sulphuric  acid,  which  occuri-ed  in  his  practice,  one  which 
proved  fatal  in  eight  days,  a  second  in  five  days,  and  a  third  in  three 
days.   In  not  one  instance  could  a  trace  of  the  poison  be  found.  ('  Handb. 
der  Ger.  Med.,'  1,  pp.  421,  429.)    In  the  second  case  two  tablespoonfals 
were  swallowed  by  a  girl.    The  analysis  revealed  merely  the  accidental 
presence  of  a  fractional  part  of  a  grain  of  alkaline  sulphate  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels.    Thus  there  was  an  entire  failure  of  chemical  proof,  while 
the  facts  of  the  case,  and  the  appearances  in  the  body,  established  con- 
clusively that  death  had  really  been  caused  by  sulphuric  acid     In  one 
instance,  in  which  death  took  place  on  the  eleventh  day,  the  author  tound 
no  trace  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  body.    If  the  stomach  should  be  per- 
forated, the  contents  will  be  found  in  the  abdomen,  or  perhaps  m  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis  :  they  may  then  be  collected,  boiled 
with  distilled  water,  and  the  solution  examined  for  the  acid  by  the  process 
already  described.    If  the  contents  of  the  stomach  are  highly  putretied, 
the  sulphuric  acid  may  be  found  combined  with  ammonia. 

On  solid  organic  substances.— It  sometimes  happens  in  cases  of  poisoning 
bv  sulphuric  acid  that  it  is  spilled  upon  articles  of  clothing,  such  as  cloth 
or  linen,  and  here  a  medical  jurist  may  succeed  in  detecting  it,  when  every 
other  source  of  chemical  evidence  fails.    Again,  sulphuric  acid  is  often 
used  for  the  purpose  of  seriously  injuring  a  party  as  by  throwing  it  on 
the  person;  and  under  the  Criminal  Law  Consohdation  Act  it  is  enacted 
that  whosoever  shall  cast  or  throw  at,  or  upon,  or  otherwise  apply  to  any 
person  any  corrosive  fluid  with  intent  to  burn,  maim  disfigure,  or  disable 
any  person,  or  to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm,  shall  whether  any  bodt% 
inirv  he  effected  or  not,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  punished  accordmgly^  A 
Zmlal  examination  of  the  clothes  may  furnish  the  -Ij  evidenc^^^^^^^ 
corrosive  nature  of  the  fluid,  which,  when  accompamed  with  bodily  injury, 
renders  the  offender  liable  to  a  severe  punishment.    On  such  occasions 
proof  of  the  corrosive  nature  of  the  liquid  is  required ;  and  this  is  easily 
Kined  by  a  chemical  examination  of  a  part  of  the  dres.    A  case  of  Uiis 
kind  was  tried  at  the  Liverpool  Winter  Assizes,  1866  (Beg.  v.  hoff).  ine 
S^ur^aprear^^  been  of  a  superficial  kind.    The  jury  found  the 

SnerZiUy  of  throwing  the  corrosive  fluid,  but  with  no  inten  to  inj  ure 
?^h  s  was^an^^^^        to  an  acquittal.    Injury  to  the  clothes  only  does  not 
constitute  the  crime.    There  must  be  injury  to  the  jDcrson     There  have 
been  many  instances  of  vitriol-throwing  for  the  f  a^^^^^^ 

dress.    The  process  of  analysis  is  simple.    The  spot,  ^"^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
washed  strongly  reddens  litmus  paper  pressed  upon  it     1  he  stamea  laoi  ic 
Tould  be  diglLd  in  rectified  spirit  at  a  gentle  heat,  whereby  a  biown- 
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•    ■  ■      A-l  •■j'li^A  1.      ,  ., 

isb-coloured  liquid  may  be  obtained  on  filtration.  If  sulphuric  acid  is 
present,  the  liquid  will  have  an  acid  reaction,  and  produce  the  usual  effects 
with  the  barium  test  after  evaporation  and  dilution  with  water.  Old 
stains  are  known  by  the  complete  destruction  of  the  organic  fibre  :  fresh 
stains  by  their  dampness.  The  acid  remains  fixed  in  the  stuff.  Sulphuric 
acid  has  been  thus  detected  in  clothing  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-seven 
years.  The  detection  of  spots  of  this  acid  on  articles  of  dress,  has  in 
some  cases  served  to  supply  the  place  of  direct  evidence  from  a  chemical 
analysis  of  the  stomach ;  and  in  other  instances  it  has  aided  justice  in 
fixing  on  an  accused  person  the  act  of  administration. 

The  importance  of  analysis  applied  to  articles  of  clothing  was  made 
evident  in  Beg.  v.  Broivn  (Bury  St.  Edmunds,  Lent  Ass.,  1864).  The 
deceased,  aged  three  years,  was  an  illegitimate  child  of  the  prisoner.  It 
was  living  with  the  prisoner's  father  and  mother.    On  the  day  of  its  death, 
the  prisoner  came  to  see  the  child,  and  was  with  it  alone  in  a  bedroom  :  in 
Jive  minutes  after  she  had  left  the  room,  no  other  person  being  present,  the 
child  was  heard  to  be  sick,  and  it  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  the  effects 
•of  some  corrosive  acid.    The  child  died  in  nine  or  terT  hours,  and  the 
symptoms  during  life,  when  it  was  seen  by  a  medical  man,  as  well  as  the 
appearances  in  the  body  after  death,  were  clearly  those  of  poisoning  by  oil 
of  vitriol.    The  acid  was  detected  in  vomited  matter  on  the  shirt  of  the 
child,  and  on  a  dress  worn  by  the  mother  on  the  occasion  of  her  visit. 
It  was  further  proved  that  a  bottle  of  vitriol,  kept  in  a  closet  of  the  house 
where  she  was  servant,  was  missing.    In  spite  of  these  strong  facts  in 
proof  of  administration,  the  jury,  under  the  charge  of  Cockburn,  C.J., 
acquitted  the  prisoner.    It  was  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  child  did 
not  scream  from  pain  during  the  act  of  swallowing,  and  that  attention 
should  not  have  been  called  to  its  condition  until  after  the  lapse  of  five 
mmutes.    Still,  the  facts  appeared  to  point  to  the  prisoner  only,  as  the 
person  who  administered  the  poison. 


■  Sulphate  of  Indigo.    Acid  Sulphates. 

Several  cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  sulphate  of  indigo  have 
occurred.  As  the  compound  is  a  solution  of  indigo  in  strong  sSlphuric 
acid,  the  symptoms  and  appearances  after  death  are  similar  to  those  which 
have  been  already  described.  This  kind  of  poisoning  may  be  suspected 
when,  together  with  these  symptoms,  the  membrane  Zi  the  moutlfhas  a 
.  blue  or  blue-black  colour.  The  vomited  matters,  as  well  arthe  faeces 
are  at  first  of  a  deep  blue-black  tint;  afterwards  green     and  it  was 

btTti^ge" -^^^^  p;ti:l,^Lra 

•  '""f  ^^i'  substances  now  directed  to  be  mixed  with 

is  boiled  with  nitric  acid  ""^ Portion,  previously  diluted, 

ingby  alum  ('L-Empinfment  i^t'^oim  °    7°  "^'^^  1*'^'^'  P"^""" 
an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  thesSt^,\         i'    /   "P'T"  f™"" 
—nicatcd  to  the  edito^'fl':  t^t^^^^'^^^^ 
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years,  died  from  the  effects  of  a  teaspoonful  of  alum  given  in  syrup  as  ah 
emetic.  The  cliild  did  not  vomit  and  died  shortly  after.  The  muconfj 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  red  and  velvety,  as  if  from  the  effects  of  a 
po-\verful  irritant. 


CHAPTER  15. 

POISONING  BY  NITRIC  ACID  OR  AQUA  FORTIS — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH- 
PROCESSES  FOR  DETECTING  THE  POISON  IN  LIQUIDS  CONTAINING  ORGANIC  MATTER 
— POISONING  BY  HYDROCHLORIC  ACID. 

Nitric  acid  is  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  Aqua  Fortis,  or  Red 
Spirit  of  Nitre.  According  to  Tartra,  it  seems  to  have  been  first  used  as  a 
poison  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Although  it  is  perhaps 
as  much  used  in  the  arts  as  oil  of  vitriol,  cases  of  poisoning  by  it  are  not 
very  common.  In  the  year  1891,  nine  deaths  from  this  acid  were  recorded 
in  England  and  "Wales. 

Symptoms. — When  nitric  acid  is  taken  in  a  concentrated  state,  the 
symptoms,  on  the  whole,  bear  a  close  resemblance  to  those  produced  by 
sulphuric  acid.  They  come  on  immediately,  and  the  swallowing  of  the 
acid  is  accompanied  by  intense  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and  gullet,  extend- 
ing downwards  to  the  stomach :  there  ai^e  gaseous  eructations,  from  the- 
chemical  action  of  the  poison,  swelling  of  the  abdomen,  violent  vomiting  of 
liquid  or  solid  matters,  mixed  with  altered  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour, 
and  shreds  of  yellowish-coloured  mucus,  having  a  strongly  acid  reaction. 
The  abdomen  is  generally  exquisitely  tender :  but  in  one  well-marked  case 
of  poisoning  by  the  acid,  the  pain  was  chiefly  confined  to  the  throat :  pro- 
bably the  poison  had  not  reached  the  stomach.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  mouth  is  commonly  soft  and  white,  after  a  time  becoming  yellow, 
or  even  brown  ;  the  teeth  are  also  white,  and  the  enamel  is  partially 
destroyed  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  acid.  There  is  great  difficulty  of 
speaking  and  swallowing,  the  mouth  being  filled  with  viscid  mucus  :  the 
power  of  swallowing  is,  indeed,  sometimes  entirely  lost.  On  opening 
the  mouth,  the  tongue  may  be  found  swollen,  and  of  a  citron  colour  ;  the 
tonsils  are  also  swollen  and  enlarged.  The  difficulty  of  breathing  is  occa- 
sionally such  as  to  render  tracheotomy  necessary,  especially  in  young 
persons.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  12,  p.  220.)  As  the  symptoms  progress,  the 
pulse  becomes  small,  frequent,  and  irregular — the  surface  of  the  body  cold, 
and  there  are  frequent  rigors  (shivering).  The  administration  of  remedies, 
even  the  swallowing  of  the  smallest  quantity  of  liquid,  increases  the  severity 
of  the  pain,  occasions  vomiting,  and  gives  rise  to  a  feeling  of  laceration  or 
corrosion.  (Tartra,  144.)  There  is  obstinate  constipation.  Death  takes 
places  in  from  eighteen  to  twenty-four  hours,  and  is  sometimes  preceded  by 
a  kind  of  stupor,  from  which  the  patient  is  easily  roused.  The  intellectual 
faculties  commonly  remain  clear  until  the  last.  In  one  instance  the  patient 
was  insensible,  but  she  ultimately  recovered.  Death  maybe  occasioned  by 
the  action  of  this  acid  on  the  larynx,  as  in  the  case  of  sulphuric  acid. 
Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  throat  and  gullet  may  be  ejected,  either  in  irregular  masses,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  complete  cylinder.  There  is  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach,  with  pain  on  taking  food, frequent  vomiting,  and  ultimate  destruc- 
tion of  the  powers  of  digestion:  the  patient  becomes  slowly  emaciated,  and 
dies,  sometimes  after  many  months,  from  starvation  or  exhaustion.   A  man 
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swallowed  nitric  acid  in  beer  :  he  recovered  from  the  first  symptoms,  but 
died  six  months  afterwards,  evidently  from  the  injury  caused  by  the  poison 
to  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach.  He  suifered  from  paia  and  from 
such  irritability  in  this  organ,  that  neither  solids  nor  fluids  could  be 
retained.    ('  Lancet,'  1860,  II.  p.  510.) 

The  vapour  of  this  acid  is  destructive  to  life.    In  1854,  Mr.  Hayivood, 
a  chemist  of  Sheffield,  lost  his  life  under  the  following  circumstances  : — 
He  was  pouring  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sulphuric  acids  from  a  carboy 
containing  about  sixty  pounds,  when  by  some  accident  the  vessel  was 
broken.    For  a  few  minutes  he  inhaled  the  fumes  of  the  mixed  acids,  but 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  the  liquid  fell  over  him.    Three  hours  after 
the  accident,  he  was  sitting  up  and  appeared  to  be  in  moderately  good 
health.    He  was  then  seen  by  a  medical  man,  and  complained  merely  of 
some  cuts  about  his  hands.    He  coughed  violently.    In  three  hours  more 
there  was  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  increase  of  the  cough.    There  was 
a  sense  of  tightness  at  the  lower  part  of  the  throat,  and  the  pulse  was 
hard.    At  times  he  said  he  could  scarcely  breathe.   He  died  eleven  hours 
after  the  accident.    On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  windpipe 
and  bronchial  tubes,  with  effusion  of  blood  in  the  latter.    The  heart  was 
flaccid,  and  contained  but  little  blood;  and  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart  and  aorta  was  inflamed.    The  blood  had  a  slightly  acid  reaction 
The  windpipe  was  not  examined.    It  is  very  probable  that  the  seat  of 
mischief  was  m  this  organ,  and  that  the  deceased  died  from  inflammatory 
effusion  and  a  swelling  of  the  parts  about  the  opening  of  the  windpipe. 
(  Lancet,   1854,  I.  p.  430.)    A  similar  accident  occured  to  Mr  8teioart 
%^^o°"^A°         janitors  of  an  educational  institution  in  Edinburgh  in 
1863     A  jar  of  nitric  acid,  which  he  was  carrying,  fell  on  the  floor  'and 
was  broken.    He  and  the  janitor,  instead  of  withdrawing  from  the  spot 
wiped  the  floor,  and  attempted  to  save  some  of  the  acid.    They  thus  in' 
haled  the  fumes  which  were  immediately  diffused.    Stewart  returned 
home  unconscious  of  the  mischief  which  had  been  done.    After  an  hour 
or  two,  difficulty  of  breathing  came  on,  and  in  spite  of  every  effort  to 
save  his  life,  he  died  m  ten  hours  after  the  accident.   The  janitor  suffered 
from  similar  symptoms  and  died  the  day  following.    (Chem.  News,'  1863 
P^132.)    It  IS  probable  that  in  these  cases  there  was  great  brinchiai 
effusion,  leading  to  the  entire  obstruction  of  respiration.    The  fumes  of 
nitrous  acid  vapour,  which  are  generally  associated  with  nitric  acS  are 
of  a  very  deadly  kind.    In  the  manufacture  of  gun-cotton  acid  vapours 
are  evolved,  which  if  respired,  although  thev  mfy  produce  no  immeliZ 
111  effects,  are  liable  to  cause  pneumonia  and  death.^  On  one  oJ^on 
preparing  gun-cotton,  the  author  accidentally  inhaled  thrvapour  and 
suffered  from  severe  constriction  of  the  throat,  tightness  in  the  chest  and 
cough  for  more  than  a  week.    The  fumes  f;om  batter  es  worked  'w^^h 

that  the,  died  the  sa^J^!  'i'ft:^ZX,  f^^, 
a  man  was  convicted  of  the  mnr^^m.      „  i      '  ^"  '■^ 

down  her  throat  whilst  in  bed  v  ^IT^C  C^c'°  tT  ^^^^ 

reality  a  mixture  of  sulphuric  ar^T^Zl     -a  ^^^^)- 
than  nitric,  was  empZed      Such  t        f  '  ^^^e  sulphuric 

(wood  and  cotton)  likVsulphuxl  acid^  f  "-^^^  ^^^'^^^^^ 

which  substance  was  found  bv  the  Pd,>n!  nitro-cellulose, 
vYcts  louna  oy  the  editor  m  the  stains  on  the  deceased 
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woman's  linen,  and  also  in  wood  cut  from  the  floor  of  the  room  in  which 
the  murder  was  committed. 

Appearances  after  death. — Supposing  death  to  have  taken  place  rapidly 
from  the  liquid  acid,  the  following  appearances  may  be  observed.  The 
skin  of  the  mouth  and  lips  will  present  vai-ious  shades  of  colour,  from  an 
orange-yellow  to  a  brown  ;  it  appears  like  the  skin  after  a  blister  or  burn, 
and  fs  easily  detached  from  the  subjacent  parts.    Yellow  spots  produced 
by  the  spilling  of  the  acid  may  be  found  about  the  hands  and  neck.  A 
yellow  frothy  liquid  escapes  from  the  nose  and  mouth  ;  and  the  abdomen 
is  often  much  distended.    The  membrane  lining  the  mouth  is  sometimes 
white,  at  others  of  a  citron  colour ;  the  teeth  are  white,  but  present  a 
yellowish  colour  about  the  coronas.    The  pharynx  and  larynx  are  much 
inflamed ;  and  the  latter  is  sometimes  oedematous.    The  lining  membrane 
of  the  gullet  is  softened,  and  of  a  yellow  or  brown  colour,  easily  detached, 
often  in  long  folds.    The  windpipe  is  more  vascular  than  usual,  and  the 
lungs  are  congested.    The  most  strongly  marked  changes  are,  however, 
Been  in  the  stomach.    When  not  perforated,  this  organ  may  be  found 
distended  with  gas,  its  mucous  membrane  partially  inflamed,  and  covered 
by  patches  of  a  yellow,  brown,  or  green  colour ;  or  it  may  be  even  black. 
This  green  colour  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid  on  the  colouring  matter 
of  the  bile  ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  a  morbid  state  of  the  bile 
itself  may  give  a  similar  appearance  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  many 
cases  of  death  from  natural  disease.    There  is  occasionally  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum,  and  the  stomach  is  adherent  to  the  surrounding  organs. 
Its  coats  may  be  so  much  softened,  as  to  break  down  under  the  shghtest 
pressure.   In  the  duodenum  similar  changes  are  found ;  but  m  some  cases 
the  small  intestines  have  presented  no  other  appearance  than  that  of  slight 
redness     It  might  be  supposed  that  the  stomach  would  be  m  general 
perforated  by  this  corrosive  liquid;  but  perforation  has  not  been  often 
observed     Tartra  met  with  only  two  instances,  and  m  one  of  these  the 
person  survived  twenty,  and  in  the  other  thirty  hours.    In  giving  this 
poison  to  rabbits,  he  did  not  find  the  stomach  perforated,  although  the  acid 
Ld  evidently  reached  that  organ,  as  its  coats  were  stained  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour     In  these  experiments  the  non-perforation  appeared  to  be  due  to 
the  protective  influence  of  the  food  with  which  the  stomach  was  distended. 
In  the  few  cases  that  are  reported  in  English  30urnals  it  would  appear 
that  the  stomach  has  not  been  perforated:  the  poison  had  been  swallowed 
soon  after  a  meal,  and  its  coat  has  thus  escaped  the  corrosive  action  of 
the  acid.   In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  after  the  long  period  of  six  months 
there  w^s  at  the  intestinal  end  of  the  stomach,  a  distinct  cicatrix  with 
puckering  and  hardening  of  the  surrounding  mucous  membrane,  causing 
rslight  contraction  of  the  pyloric  orifice.    The  only  other  appearance 
Insfsted  in  some  dark  longitudinal  lines  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
ST  membrane  of  the  gullet.    This  had  probably  been  caused  by  the 
hning  memor    ^  g  ^^^^  ^         ^.^^     ^    ,^  Hospital 

acid.    (  Lancet         '  swaUowing  three  fluid  ounces  of  commercial  nitric 

fold     On  examinlt  o^X  stomach  was  found  much  disorganized  There 

wnl  a  small  aTert^^^^^^  the  anterior  surface,  half  an  inch  frona  the  lower 
was  a  small  aperture  ^^^.^^^  ^.^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^ 

S^ur^  ^  A^^^^^^^^^  opening  the  peritoneum  was  ecchymosed,  but 
•ot  the  guiiet.    ^™  ,  .  ^.      obable  that  the  rupture  had  taken  place 
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It  was  in  tlie  case  of  a  boy,  aged  thix'teen :  he  died  in  about  tliirty-six 
hours.  But  less  than  this  quantity,  even  one  drachm,  would  doubtless 
suffice  to  kill  a  child,  and,  under  certain  circumstances,  an  adult ;  for  the 
fatal  result  depends  on  the  extent  of  the  mischief  produced  by  this  corro- 
sive poison  in  the  windpipe,  gullet,  and  stomach.  What  is  the  largest 
dose  of  concentrated  acid,  from  the  effects  of  which  a  person  has  recovered, 
it  is  difficult  to  say ;  since  in  most  of  the  cases  of  recovery  mentioned  by 
authors,  the  quantity  of  the  poison  taken  was  unknown.  A  case  of 
recovery  from  about  half  an  ounce  of  the  strong  acid  mixed  with  the 
diluted  acid,  is  reported  ('Lancet,'  1870,  I.  p.  549).  The  patient  was  a 
man,  set.  21.  He  had  the  usual  symptoms,  with  the  exception  that  there 
was  no  yellowing  of  the  teeth,  nor  corrosion  of  the  mouth.  The  vomited 
matters  were  bloody  and  of  a  dark  colour.  He  suffered  from  stricture  of 
the  gullet,  and  this  remained  when  he  left  the  hospital  about  fifteen  weeks 
after  his  admission.  In  the  editor's  case  (p.  224)  of  poisoning  by  three 
ounces  of  nitric  acid,  death  resulted  in  seventeen  hours.  The  stomach 
was  perforated. 

Period  at  which  death  taJces  place. — Sobernheim  relates  a  case  of  poi- 
soning by  nitric  acid,  which  proved  fatal  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters. 
(Op.  cit.  402.)  This  the  author  believed  to  be  the  most  rapidly  fatal 
instance  on  record,  where  the  acid  acted  as  a  poison.  The  usual  well- 
marked  effects  were  found  in  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  small  intestines. 
In  infants,  however,  life  may  be  destroyed  by  this  poison  in  a  few  minutes, 
should  it  happen  to  affect  the  larynx.  The  longest  case  is,  perhaps, 
that  recorded  by  Tartra,  where  a  woman  perished  from  exhaustion,  pro- 
duced by  the  secondary  effects  of  the  poison,  eight  months  after  having 
swallowed  it.  i         '    »  s 

Chemical  Analysis.—In  the  simple  state.  This  acid  may  be  met  with 
either  concentrated  or  dilute.  The  concentrated  acid  varies  in  colour 
from  a  deep  orange  red  to  a  light  straw  yellow.  It  may  be  recognized, 
1.  J^y  evolving  acid  fumes  when  exposed  to  the  air  or  when  heated.  2. 
liy  Its  staining  nitrogenous  organic  matter,  such  as  wool,  yellow  or  brown, 
the  colour  being  heightened  and  turned  to  an  orange-red  tint  by  contact 
with  caustic  alkalies.  3.  When  mixed  with  a  few  copper  cuttings,  it  is 
3n  Lfr'^P?'^;  ^T'^r^  ^^^d  vapours  are  given  off,  and  a  bluish- 
I      '     ""-^'^^     '°P1^"^^  Tin  or  mercery  may  be  sub- 

stituted for  coppei- m  this  experiment.  4.  On  the  addition  of  gold-leaf  and 
a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  warming  the  mixture,  if  nitric  acid 
IS  present  the  gold  is  dissolved.    Common  aqSa  fortis  (nitric  acid)  some 

tok  !leT    S  M";'^'.  V"®?^f^^^^      Aydrochloiic  acid  to  iissoTve 
^oici-ieat.     In  the  dilute  state.     This  acid  is  not  precipitated  like  sul 

boiling  it  with  so.<>-cl^;Jz^^t:<i  :tL^^^^ 

unless  the  proportion  of  water  is  verv  o-vf^^-t  -.  ' 

liquid  acquires  a  blue  colour     2    A  .7  ^  '^"^^ 

the  diluted  acid  does  not  cJinit  Z    ""^^^       ''^^  P^P^" 

.e,  se.e  .  ^X^^^- ^ZSSS 

,r^:'i^^^£^^^  .hoaM  be  first  tested  for  the 

•then  carefully  ueutralized  by  a  sZtion  „7„  f  T*'"'*/"'  ^"'P''''™  acid-, 
.to  obtain  crystals.    If  the  iTmn-d  1  ,  •  eyaporated  slowly 

possess  the  following  characteT-rT^^^^^^  ^"1'  "'-^''^^ 

VOL.  I.  *    iracceis.    I.  X hey  appear  m  the  form  of  lengthened 
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fluted  prisms,  Avhicli  iieitlier  effloresce  nor  deliquesce  on  exposure.  0  

drop  of  the  solution,  evaporated  spontaneously  on  glass,  will  suffice  to 
yield  distinct  and  well-forraed  prismatic  crystals.     This  character  dis- 
tinguishes nitrate  of  potassium  from  a  large  number  of  salts.    2.  When 
Fig.  5.  moistened  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the 

powdered  crystals  slowly  evolve  a  colourless 
acid  vapour.  By  this  test  the  nitrate  is 
known  from  every  other  deflagrating  salt. 
3.  A  portion  of  the  powdei^ed  crystals  should 
be  pla.ced  in  a  small  tube  and  mixed  with 
their  bulk  of  fine  copper  filings.  The  mass 
is  then  to  be  moistened  with  water,  and 
a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  added. 
Either  with  or  without  the  application  of 
a  gentle  heat,  orange-red  nitrous  fumes  ai-e 
evolved,  recognizable  by  their  colour,  odoui-, 
and  reaction,  and  by  their  setting  free 
Crystals  of  nure^^magnifled  30         iodine  on  starcli-paper  moistened  with  a 

solution  of  iodide  of  potassium.  A  small 
crystal  of  green  ferrous  sulphate  may  be  substituted  for  the  copper.  This 
acquires  a  pink  or  black  colour,  and  on  warming  the  mixture  orange-red 
fumes  escape.  The  susjDected  nitrate  should  be  free  from  any  alkaline 
chloride,  and  only  a  small  i-eduction  tube  should  be  used  when  the 
quantity  of  the  nitrate  is  small.  If  the  nitrate  is  mixed  with  chloride, 
the  following  process  will  be  found  preferable.  4.  We  add  to  the  powdered 
crystals  a  small  portion  of  gold-leaf  and  strong  hydrochloric  acid  ;  then 
boil  for  a  few  minutes.  The  gold  will  either  wholly  or  entirely  disappear 
if  nitric  acid  or  a  niti-ate  is  present.  Its  partial  solution  will  be  indicated 
by  a  dark  brown  or  purple  colour  on  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride  to 
the  liquid  after  boiling. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — Nitric  acid  may  be  administered 
in  such  liquids  as  tea,  vinegar,  or  beer.  In  this  case,  besides  the  acid 
reaction,  there  will  be  a  peculiar  smell  pi-oduced  by  the  strong  acid,  when 
mixed  with  su.bstances  of  an  organic  nature.  The  application  of  the  usual 
tests  may  be  here  counteracted  :  thus,  unless  the  quantity  of  nitric  acid  in 
the  liquid  is  rather  large,  the  orange-red  nitrous  fumes  are  not  evolved  on 
boiling  it  with  copper  cuttings.  The  action  on  gold-leaf  will  enable  the 
chemist  to  detect  nitric  acid  in  colTee,  tea,  and  similar  organic  liquids, 
even  when  the  proportion  of  acid  is  small.  Boil  a  fragment  of  gold-leaf 
in  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  add  while  boiling  a  few  drops  of  the  sus- 
pected organic  liquid  to  the  mixture.  If  the  acid  is  present  the  gold  will 
be  dissolved.  When  the  acid  liquid  is  thick  and  turbid,  a  portion  of  it 
may  be  placed  in  a  tube  and  submitted  to  the  process  of  dialysis  (see 
p.  219).  Vomited  matters,  as  well  as  the  contents  and  coats  of  the  stomach 
(cut  up),  should  be  boiled  in  water,  and  filtered.  If  not  cleared  by  fil- 
tration, they  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis,  and  the  acid  water  obtained 
neutralized  by  potash,  and  concentrated.  If  by  filtration  we  succeed  in 
procuring  a  clear  acid  liquid,  the  colour  is  of  no  importance.  The  liquid 
should  be  carefully  neutralized  with  a  solution  of  pure  potash,  and  con- 
centrated by  evaporation.  Drops  of  this  may  be  placed  on  a  slide,  and 
the  crystals  microscopically  examined  and  compared  with  those  of  nitre. 
Paper  dipped  into  the  concentrated  neutralized  liquid,  and  dried,  burns 
with  deflagration  like  touch-paper. 

The  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating  the  neutralized  liquid  are  gene- 
rally coloured  with  organic  matter,  but  they  fuse  into  a  white  mass  when 
heated  in  a  platinum  capsule.    The  pure  nitre  thus  obtained  may  be 
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tested  as  above  described.  The  organic  matter  in  the  crystals  does  not 
interfere  with  the  results  of  the  copper  and  gold  tests. 

When  either  the  nitric  acid,  or  the  nitrate  into  which  it  has  been  con- 
verted, is  mixed  with  common  salt,  the  copper  test  cannot  be  employed. 
The  gold  test  will  in  such  a  case  furnish  the  best  evidence.  Hydrochloric 
acid  with  a  small  portion  of  gold-leaf  may  be  added  to  the  dried  residue, 
and  the  mixture  boiled.  If  nitric  acid  or  a  nitrate  is  present,  even  in 
minute  proportion,  some  portion  of  the  gold  will  be  dissolved,  a  fact 
demonstrable  by  the  addition  of  stannous  chloride. 

Nitric  acid  may  be  detected  in  stains  on  clothing,  if  recent,  by  simply 
boihng  the  stained  cloth  in  water.  An  acid  liquid  will  be  obtained,  unless 
the  stains  are  of  old  date  or  the  stuff  has  been  washed.  This  liquid  when 
concentrated,  may  be  dealt  with  in  the  manner  already  described'  The 
stains  from  this  a^id  on  black  and  bine  cloth  are  of  a  yellow  or  brownish- 
yellow  colour  When  long  exposed  they  become  dry,  but  the  cloth  is 
easily  torn.  A  simple  method  of  detecting  the  acid  is  to  boil  at  once  a 
piece  of  the  stained  cloth  with  a  fragment  of  gold-leaf  and  hydrochloric 

goM  win  btdSs^w  '  ^  P-*--  «f 


Hydeochloeic  Acid.    Muriatic  Acid. 

Hydrochloric  or  muriatic  acid,  popularly  known  under  the  name  of  spirit 
of  salt,  IS  occasionally  taken  as  a  poison.    In  the  year  1891,  it  was  the  cause 
of  twenty-five  deaths  m  England  and  Wales.    In  the  ckses  which  have 
been  hitherto  observed  the  symptoms  and  appearances  have  been  similar 
to  those  caused  by  nitnc  acid.    A  woman,  ret.  63,  swallowed  half  an  Znce 
of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.    She  was  received  into  the  hospitaUn 
three-quarters  of  an  hour.    The  prominent  symptoms  were  burnin^^  pain 
m  the  thi^at  and  stomach,  feeble  pulse,  cold  and  clammy  ski^^ZlC^ 
and  vomiting  of  a  brown  matter  streaked  with  blood,  and  olnt^iniltnh^t 
of  membrane.    There  was  great  exhaustion.    The  throat  became  JwolTer, 
the  patient  lost  the  power  of  swallowing,  and  died  in  eighteen  h^Ls  sS 
re  ained  her  senses  until  the  last.    The  avpearances  in  the  body  were  as 
follows  :  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  ihr-l^  ^  weie  as 
softened,  and  destroyed  in  m.ny  places  byZeoo::' e  actifn  7171^' 

(whioh  was  genera^fy  sotteLd),  in^rna  S  wftb  bS^^^  "'"t^"" 
not  perforated.    ('  Lancet  ■  1859  IT  ^                      }  I'  ™s 

hydrochloric  acid  \vh,ch  hi  as  ret  be™  t.L    *     ""''"f ' 

spoonfnl  in  a  girl  15  years  of  a^e  ™^  * 

was  taken  and  the  P 'r:»rrLre;ed  see  '  L^^S^^^  T,^""! 
the  'Med.  Gaz.,'  Deo  28  1840     n«„        ^f™et    1850,  II.  p.  113,  and 

(Horn's  '  VierteVhrsschr  '  1865  Bd                    ^t!"'  ^ 

hydrochloric  acid  is  adm  Wstered  wi'th  '  .'^^   •     '  ■  ?  "  "^'^ 

place  at  the  Taunton  W™ter             186?,            T"*'  *<""^ 

girl  of  twelve  years  of  ao-e  wa. a     -V^i  in  which  a 

her  naistress  i-^eer.  wi?hU:^;tT„rf:;'Lf  Tom:Tth"^  '^1 
been  purchased  for  domestic  use  anrl  fl^!      •        T  .  ,  ^^^^ 
not  to  touch  it  as  it  was  poisonins     On  fj^^^^.^d  been  cautioned 
perceived  an  unpleasant  taste  and  J^'^  «  ' 

On  analysis,  the  beer  was  foukd  to  cont«f''?"'5^  'iT^*^°^  *b«>-*- 
not  endangered,  and  no  grievous  bodnt  h.  ^^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^id.  Life  was 
was  convicted  of  a  misd^^ano^r  u^d^ei^  t^^^  Ttnt'^^  V"'  ^^^^^^^^ 
poison  with  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve  and  annoy  '     "  "^^^^^^^^^-^^ 
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Chemical  Analysis. — In  a  concentrated  state,  hydi-ocliloiuc  acid  evolves 
copious  fumes.  The  pure  acid  is  nearly  colourless  :  the  commercial  acid 
is  of  a  lemon-yellow  colour,  and  frequently  contains  iron,  arsenic,  common 
salt,  and  other  impurities.  It  reddens  litmus  paper  strongly  and  gives 
the  general  reactions  of  a  mineral  acid.  (See  p.  219.)  When  boiled 
Avith  a  small  ([uantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese,  chlorine  is  evolved. 
It  does  not  dissolve  gold-leaf  until  a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid  have  been 
added  to  it,  and  the  mixture  is  heated.  In  the  diluted  state,  these  pro- 
perties are  lost.  It  gives  a  dense  white  precipitate  when  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  added  to  it.  This  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid, 
but  soluble  in  ammonia  :  it  acquires  a  purple  and  black  colour  if  exposed 
to  light,  and  when  heated  it  melts  without  decomposition,  forming  a 
yellowish-coloured  substance  on  cooling.  If  the  acid  is  contained  in 
organic  liquids  in  moderate  quantity,  it  admits  of  separation  by  distillation 
to  dryness.  In  this  case  any  fixed  chlorides  present  are  left  in  the  retort. 
It  may  also  be  procured  by  dialysis  in  a  state  fit  for  testing.    (See  p.  219.) 

Hydrochloric  acid,  in  small  quantity,  as  well  as  alkaline  chlorides, 
are  natui'al  constituents  of  the  fluids  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
presence  of  local  chemical  changes  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  would  show 
whether  the  acid  had  been  taken  as  a  poison.  If  the  acid  is  found  only 
in  minute  quantity,  no  inference  of  poisoning  can  be  drawn  unless  there 
are  distinct  marks  of  its  chemical  action  ujDon  the  throat  and  stomach. 
It  darkens  the  blood  like  sulphuric  acid,  although  it  has  not  the  same 
degree  of  carbonizing  action  on  organic  matter.  The  stains  produced  by 
this  acid  on  black  cloth  are  generally  of  a  slight  reddish  colour.  As  the 
acid  is  volatile,  it  may  possibly  disappear  from  the  stuff.  If  recent,  the 
acid  may  be  separated  by  boiling  the  stuff  in  water  and  applying  the  silver 
test,  or  by  boiling  a  portion  of  the  stained  cloth  with  gold-leaf  and  nitric 
acid.  An  unstained  portion  of  cloth  should  be  similarly  tested  for  the 
sake  of  comparison,  as  neutral  chlorides  give  a  similar  precipitate  witli 
nitrate  of  silver. 


CHAPTER  16. 


POISONING    BY    VEGETABLE   ACIDS.       OXALIC   ACID — SYMPTOMS    AND  EFFECTS- 
appearances  after  death  chemical    analysis  —  acid   oxalate  op 

potassium  or  salt  of  sorrel.   tartaric  acid.   acetic  acid.  vinegar. 

Oxalic  Acid. 

In  the  year  1891,  this  acid  was  the  cause  of  twenty-two  deaths  in 
England  and  Wales. 

Symptoms. — If  this  poison  is  taken  in  a  large  dose,  e.g.  from  half  an  ounce 
to  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  dissolved  in  water,  a  hot  burning  acid  taste  is 
experienced  during  the  act  of  swallowing  the  poison.  This  is  accompanied 
by  a  similar  sensation  extending  through  the  gullet  to  the  stomach.  There 
is  sometimes  a  sense  of  constriction  or  suffocation :  the  countenance  is  liyid, 
and  the  surface  of  the  skin  soon  becomes  cold  and  clammy.  Vomiting 
occurs  either  immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes.  Should  the  poison 
be  diluted,  there  is  merely  a  sensation  of  extreme  soreness,  and  vomiting 
may  not  occur  until  after  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or  twenty  minutes.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  little  or  no  vomiting;  while  in  others,  this 
symptom  has  been  incessant  until  death.  In  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  ot 
the  acid  was  swallowed,  the  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  stomach  continued 
until  the  fifth  day,  when  the  man  died  suddenly.  (  Lancet  ibbU,  11. 
p  509  )  In  a  case  in  which  the  poison  was  much  diluted,  vomiting  did  not 
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occur  for  seven  hours.  (Christison  on  '  Poisons.')  The  vomited  matters 
are  highly  acid,  and  have  a  greenish- brown  or  almost  black  colour  ;  they 
consist  chiefly  of  mucus  and  altered  blood.  In  one  reported  instance  they 
were  colourless.  ('Med.  Gaz.,' vol.  37,  p.  792.)  In  another  case,  fluid 
blood  of  a  bright  arterial  colour  was  vomited  after  some  hours.  ('  Prov. 
Jour.,'  June  25,  1851,  p.  344.)  There  is  great  pain  and  tenderness  in 
the  abdomen,  with  a  burning  sensation  in  the  stomach.  There  are  cold 
clammy  perspirations  and  convulsions.  In  a  case  in  which  about  two 
ounces  of  the  poison  had  been  swallowed,  there  was  no  pain.  Violent 
vomiting  and  collapse  were  the  chief  symptoms.  There  is  in  general  an 
entire  prostration  of  strength,  so  that  if  the  person  is  in  the  erect  position, 
he  falls ;  there  is  likewise  unconsciousness  of  surrounding  objects,  and  a 
kind  of  stupor,  from  which,  however,  the  patient  may  be  roused  without 
difllculty.  The  pulse  is  very  feeble.  Owing  to  the  severity  of  the  pain,  the 
legs  are  sometimes  drawn  up  towai'ds  the  abdomen.  The  pulse  is  small, 
irregular,  and  scarcely  perceptible ;  there  is  a  sensation  of  tingling  or 
numbness  in  the  extremities,  and  shortly  before  death  the  respiration  is 
spasmodic.  The  inspirations  are  deep,  and  a  long  interval  elapses  between 
them.  Such  are  the  symptoms  commonly  observed  in  a  rapidly  fatal  or 
acute  case.  In  the  majority  of  fatal  cases  death  takes  place  within  an  hour. 

Should  the  patient  survive  the  first  effects  of  the  poison,  the  follow- 
ing symptoms  may  appear :  there  is  soreness  of  the  mouth,  constriction 
and  burning  pain  in  the  throat,  pain  in  swallowing,  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  and  irritability  of  the  stomach,  so  that  there  is  frequent  vomit- 
ing, accompanied  by  purging.    The  tongue  is  swollen,  and  there  is  great 
thirst.    The  patient  may  slowly  recover  from  these  symptoms.    In  a  case 
related  by  Edwards,  the  patient,  a  female,  lost  her  voice  for  eight 
days.    Another  case  has  been  reported  by  Bradley,  from  which  it  may 
be^  inferred  that  a  loss  of  voice  may  result  from  a  direct  effect  of  oxalic 
acid  on  the  nervous  system.     A  man  swallowed  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  the  acid,  and  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  in  a  severe  form. 
In  about  nine  hours  his  voice,  although  naturally  deep,  had  become  low 
and  feeble.    The  weakness  of  voice  remained  for  more  than  a  month,  and 
its  natural  strength  had  not  returned  even  after  the  lapse  of  nine  weeks. 
During  the  first  month  there  was  numbness  with  tingling  of  the  legs. 
('  Med.  Times,'  1850,  II.  p.  293.)     The  editor  has  seen  a  similar  case, 
m  which  a  man  almost  lost  his  voice  for  some  time.    The  occurrence  of 
the  sensation  of  numbness,  and  its  persistence  for  so  long  a  period  after 
recovery  from  the  symptoms  of  irritation,  point  to  an  effect  of  the  poison 
on  the  nervous  system.    Spasmodic  twitchinga  of  the  muscles  of  the  face 
and  extremities  have  also  been  observed  in  some  instances.    ('  Lancet,' 
1851,  I.  p.  329.) 

Appearances  after  death. — The  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue,  mouth, 
throat,  and  gullet,  is  commonly  white,  as  if  bleached ;  but  it  is  sometimes 
coated  with  a  portion  of  the  brown  mucous  matter  discharged  from  the 
stomach  This  latter  organ  contains  a  dark  brown  mucous  liquid,  often 
acid,  and  having  almost  a  gelatinous  consistency.  On  removing  the  con- 
tents, the  mucous  membrane  will  be  seen  pale  and  softened,  without 
a  ways  presenting  marks  of  inflammation  or  abrasion,  if  death  has  taken 
place  rapidly.  The  mucous  membrane  is  white,  soft,  and  brittle,  easily 
raised  by  the  scalpel,  and  presents  the  appearance  which  we  might  suppose 
It  would  assume  after  having  been  boiled  for  some  time  in  water,  ^he 
small  vessels  are  seen  ramifying  over  the  surface,  filled  with  dark-coloured 
b  ood  apparently  solidified  within  them.  The  lining  membrane  of  the 
f  -f  u  -fT.^  characteristics.    It  is  pale  or  dark,  and  appears 

as  It  It  had  been  boiled  m  water,  or  digested  in  alcohol ;  it  has  been  found 
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strong-ly  raised  in  longitudinal  folds,  interrupted  by  patches  where  the 
membrane  has  become  abraded,  and  presenting  a  curious  worm-eaten 
appearance.    In  a  case  which  was  fatal  in  eight  hours,  the  tongue  was 
covered  with  white  specks ;  the  gullet  was  not  inflamed,  but  the  stomach 
was  extensively  destroyed,  and  had  a  gangrenous  appearance.  Portions 
of  the  mucous  inembrane  were  detached,  exposing  the  muscular  coat. 
With  respect  to  the  intestines,  the  upper  portion  may  be  found  inflamed; 
but,  unless  the  case  is  protracted,  the  appearances  in  the  bowels  are  not 
strongly  marked.    In  a  well-marked  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  acid, 
however,  which  is  recorded  by  Hildebrand,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum  was  much  reddened,  although  the  patient,  a  girl 
of  eighteen,  died  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  taking  one  ounce  of 
the  acid,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt.    (Casper's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.,'  185:^, 
Bd.  3,  p.  256.)    In  a  case  of  poisoning  in  which  two  ounces  of  the  acid 
had  been  taken,  and  death  was  rapid,  the  coats  of  the  stomach  presented 
almost  the  blackened  appearance  produced  by  sulphuric  acid,  owing  to  the 
colour  of  the  altered  blood  pigment  spread  over  them.     In  protracted 
cases,  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines  have  been  found  more  or  less 
congested  or  inflamed.    In  a  case  in  which  an  ounce  was  swallowed,  and 
death  occurred  on  the  fifth  day,  the  stomach  was  slightly  congested,  and. 
contained  a  bloody  fluid,  but  the  mucous  membrane  was  entire.  ('  Lancet,' 
1860,  II.  p.  509.) 

The  following  case  is  furnished  by  Welch :— A  woman,  aged  Zb, 
swallowed  three  drachms  of  the  crystallized  acid.    She  was  found  dead 
one  hour  afterwards.    Both  lungs  were  extensively  congested,  and  the 
heart  and  large  vessels  were  full  of  dark-coloured  blood.    The  stomach 
contained  about  three-quarters  of  a  pint  of  a  dark-brown  fluid,  and  its 
lining  membrane  was  reddened  generally.    The  other  organs,  except  the 
brain,  were  healthy;  and  this  presented  appearances  indicative  of  long- 
standing disease.    This  case  is  remarkable  from  the  smallness  of  the  dose, 
the  rapidity  of  death,  and  the  early  production  of  a  well-marked  redness 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.    The  diseased  state  of  the  body 
may  have  tended  to  accelerate  death  from  the  poison.    In  one  mstance 
the  larynx  was  found  filled  with  frothy  mucus,  and  the  left  side  ot  the 
heart  and  the  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark-coloured  fluid  blood  in 
another,  the  appearances  of  sanguineous  apoplexy  were  found  m  the  brain. 
A  person  fell  dead  after  retching  violently.    Apoplexy  was  supposed  to 
be  the  cause  of  death.    On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  a 
large  clot  of  blood  was  effused  on  the  brain,  and  this  appeared  satis- 
factorily to  account  for  death.    But  when  the  stomach  was  examined, 
oxalic  acid  was  detected  in  it.    This  poison  had  been  taken  and  had  pro- 
duced its  usual  effects.    The  deceased  had  taken  it  with  suicidal  intention, 
and  the  violent  vomiting  which  it  caused  had  led  to  death  by  apoplexy 
from  effurion  of  blood.  >  Lancet,'  186B,  I.  p.  47.)    Without  a  chemical 
investigation,  it  is  obvious  that  the  real  cause  of  death  would  have  been 
in  thtlnstance  overlooked.    In  a  few  cases  there  have  been  scarcely  any 
morbid  appearances  produced  by  this  poison.  ^n^iV«fP 
The  glairy  contents  of  the  stomach  or  its  coats  do  not  always  ndicate 
strong  acidity  until  after  they  have  been  boiled  in  water.    Oxalic  acid 
does  not  always  appear  to  have  a  strongly  corrosive  action  on  t^^  s  omach^ 
It  is  therefore  rare  to  hear  of  the  coats  of  the  organ  ^eang  pe  forated 
by  it.    In  many  experiments  on  animals,  and  m  some  few 
on  the  human  subj-ect,  the  author  found  nothing  to  bear  out  the  vie^ 
that  perforation  is  a  common  effect  of  the  action  of  this  P^'^^^-  ^j^^ 
IcS  undoubtedly  renders  the  mucous  coat  soft  and  brittle,  and  perfo  a- 
tSn  Of  the  coats  may  occur  either  during  life  or  after  death  as  a  result 
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of  its  chemical  action.  Wood  has  recorded  the  case  of  a  female,  ast.  27, 
found  dead,  whose  death  had  been  obviously  caused  by  oxalic  acid,  but 
the  quantity  taken,  and  the  duration  of  the  case,  were  unknown.  The 
stomach  presented,  at  its  uiDper  and  fore  part,  near  the  cardiac  opening, 
•an  irregular  aperture  of  a  size  to  admit  the  point  of  the  finger.  From 
this,  a  dark  gelatinous-looking  matter,  resembling  coffee-grounds,  was 
■escaping  in  abundance.  The  perforation  was  enlarged  during  the  re- 
moval, and  presented  the  appearance  of  two  large  apertures  separated  by 
a  narrow  band.  The  stomach  contained  a  bloody  fluid,  in  which  oxalic 
acid  was  detected,  and  the  mucous  membrane  had  an  eroded  appearance. 
The  small  intestines  (jejunum  and  ileum)  were  similarly  affected. 

Diagnosis. — This  is  not  usually  difficult.  If  a  patient,  after  swallow- 
ing a  crystalline  substance  which  tastes  strongly  acid,  is  seized  almost 
immediately  with  violent  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach,  feeble  pulse, 
cold  sweats,  and  collapse,  and  dies  within  half  an  hour,  or  even  earlier, 
there  can  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  oxalic  acid  has  been  administei'ed 
(Christison). 

Qtoantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  quantity  of  this  poison 
which  has  been  known  to  destroy  life  is  sixty  grains.  The  boy,  set.  16,  took 
the  acid  in  a  solid  form,  and  in  about  an  hour  Avas  found  insensible,  pulse- 
less, and  his  jaws  spasmodically  closed.  He  had  vomited  some  bloody 
matter ;  his  tongue  and  lips  were  unusually  pale,  but  there  was  no  excoria- 
tion. He  died  in  eight  hours.  ('  Lancet,'  1855,  II.  p.  521.)  In  one  case 
{p.  230)  three  drachms  destroyed  life  in  an  hour.  Two  cases  occurred  at 
'Guy's  Hospital,  in  each  of  which  half  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  had  been 
swallowed.  Active  treatment  was  adopted  and  both  patients  recovered. 
When  the  dose  is  upwards  of  half  an  ounce,  death  is  commonly  the 
I'esult ;  but  a  case  has  occurred  in  which  a  man  recovered  after  having 
taken  an  ounce  of  the  acid.  Brush  has  communicated  to  the  '  Lancet ' 
a  case  in  which  recovery  took  place  after  a  similar  dose  of  the  poison  had 
been  taken.  (See  also  a  case  by  Alison  in  the  same  journal,  1850,  II. 
p.  602.)  The  acid  was  in  this  instance  taken  by  mistake  for  Epsom 
:salt.  Ellis  met  with  a  case  in  a  woman,  set.  50,  Avho  swallowed  an  ounce 
•of  the  acid  in  beer.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  found  complaining  of  a 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  rolling  about.  Chalk  and  Avater  were 
fi'eely  given,  and  she  recovered.    ('  Lancet,'  1864,  II.  p.  265.) 

Period  at  lohich  death  tahes  place. — Similar  quantities  of  this  poison  do 
not  always  destroy  life  within  the  same  period  of  time.  In  two  cases, 
in  which  about  two  ounces  of  the  acid  Avere  respectively  taken,  one  man 
•died  in  twenty  minutes— the  other  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  Chris- 
tison mentions  an  instance  in  which  an  ounce  killed  a  girl  in  thirty 
minutes;- and  another  in  which  the  same  quantity  destroyed  life  in  ten 
minides;  but  in  a  third  case  death  did  not  occur  until  the  fifth  day. 
Ogilvy  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  oxalic  acid,  in  which  it  is  probable 
that  death  took  place  Avithin  three  minutes  after  the  poison  had  been 
swalloAved.  The  sister  of  the  deceased  had  been  absent  from  the  room 
about  that  period,  and  on  her  return  found  her  dying.  The  quantity 
ot  poison  taken  could  not  be  determined.  The  editor  has  met  with  cases 
ot  de^th  \n  fifteen  and  twenty  minutes  respectively.  When  the  dose  of 
oxalic  acid  IS  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  death  commonly  takes  place 
withm  an  hour  There  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  numerous  exceptions  to 
this  rapidity  of  action.  Christison  reported  tAvo  cases  Avhich  did  not 
prove  fatal  tor  thirteen  hours  ;  and  in  an  instance  that  occurred  to  Eraser, 
in  which  half  an  ounce  was  taken,  the  individual  died  from  the  secondary 
ettects  m  a  state  of  perfect  exhaustion,  thirteen  days  after  taking  the 
[poison.  ° 
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Chemical  Analysis.  In  the  simple  state. — This  acid  may  be  met  with 
either  as  a  solid,  or  in  solution  in  water.  Solid  oxalic  acid  crystallizes 
in  long  slender  prisms,  which,  when  perfect,  are  four-sided.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  from  other  common  acids,  mineral  and  vegetable.  The 
crystals  are  unchangeable  in  air ;  they  are  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
forming  strongly  acid  sohitions.  When  heated  on  platinum-foil  they  melt, 
and  are  entirely  dissipated  without  combustion  and  without  being  car- 
bonized. Heated  gently  in  a  close  tube,  they  melt,  and  the  vapour  is 
condensed  as  a  white  crystalline  sublimate  in  a  cold  part  of  the  tube. 
The  crystals  are  prismatic,  like  those  obtained  from  the  solution.  There 
should  be  no  residue  whatever  if  the  acid  is  pure :  but  the  commercial 
acid  generally  leaves  a  slight  residue  of  fixed  impurity.  By  this  effect  of 
heat,  oxalic  acid  is  easily  distinguished  from  those  crystalline  salts  for 
which  it  has  been  sometimes  fatally  mistaken,  namely,  the  sulphates  of 
magnesium  and  zinc.  These  leave  white  residues  in  the  form  of  anhydrous 
salts.  A  teaspoonful  of  oxalic  acid  in  small  crystals  weighs  seventy-six 
grains,  and  half  an  ounce  of  the  crystals  is  equivalent  to  three  tea- 
spoonfuls. 

Tests  for  the  solution. — 1.  Nitrate  of  Silver.  When  added  to  a  solution 
of  oxalic  acid,  it  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate  of  oxalate  of 
silver.  A  solution  containing  so  small  a  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  as  scarcely 
to  redden  litmus-paper,  is  affected  by  this  test ;  but  when  the  quantity 

of  poison  is  small,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
concentrate  the  liquid  by  evaporation  before 
applying  the  test.  The  oxalate  of  silver  is 
identified  by  the  following  properties  : — 1.  It 
is  completely  dissolved  by  cold  nitric  acid. 
If  collected  on  a  filter,  thoroughly  dried,  and 
heated  on  thin  platinum-foil,  it  is  dissipated 
with  a  slight  detonation.  When  the  oxalate 
is  in  small  quantity,  this  detonation  may  be 
observed  in  detached  particles  on  burning  the 
filter,  previously  well  dried.  2.  Sulphate  of 
calcium.  A  solution  of  oxalic  acid  is  preci- 
pitated white  by  lime  water  and  by  all  the 
salts  of  calcium.  Lime  water  is  itself  objec- 
tionable as  a  test,  because  it  is  precipitated 
white  by  several  other  acids.  The  salt  of 
calcium  which,  as  a  test,  is  open  to  the  least  objection,  is  the  sulphate. 
As  this  is  not  a  very  soluble  salt,  its  solution  must  be  added  m  rathei 
larffe  quantity  to  the  suspected  acid  poisonous  liquid.  A  white  precipitate 
of  oxalate  of  calcium  is  slowly  formed.  This  precipitate  should  possess 
the  following  properties:-!.  It  ought  to  be  immediately  dissolved  by 
nitric  or  hydiihloric  acid.  2.  It  ought  not  to  be  dissolved  by  ammonia, 
nor  bv  oxalic,  tartaric,  acetic,  or  any  other  vegetable  acid. 

ll liquids  containing  organic  matter. -The  process  is  the  ^a-e 
it  is  applied  to  liquids  in  which  the  poison  is  administered  oi  to  the 
matterslom^ted,  or  lastly,  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach     This  poison 
readily  combines  with  albumen  and  gelatm,  and  it  ^^^^^  ^^^^^^^  ^ 
decomposed  or  precipitated  by  these  or  any  other  organic  substances  it 
it  thTfoie,'co^mon'lyfoundin  solution  in  the  1^^-^-^-^^^^^^^^ 
then  be  mor'e  or  less  acid.    As  a  trial-test  we  may  emp  oy  eith^^^  Lould  be 
nf  ^nlT)hate  of  Conner  or  lime  water.    1.  A  portion  of  the  liquid  sJiouia  oe 
boi*  e~  and  after  filUion,  a  -lution  of ^ulj^^^^^^^^^^^ 

of  copper  should  be  added  to  it.    If  oxalic  acid  is  P-^^j^^^^^^^^^ 
quantity,  a  greenish-white  precipitate  will  be  formed.    2.  Lime    atci  may 
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be  added  to  a  portion  of  the  clear  liquid.  A  white  precipitate  will  be 
produced,  insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  if  oxalic  acid  is  present. 

^  From  milk,  gruel,  coffee,  blood,  mucus  and  other  viscid  liquids,  oxalic 
acid  is  readily  separated  by  the  process  of  dialysis,  as  described  under 
sulphuric  acid  (p.  219).    The  liquid  should  be  first  boiled— the  coats  of 
the  stomach  (cut  up)  being  included,  if  necessary.    The  distilled  water 
placed  on  the  outside  of  the  tube  will  receive  the  acid.    This  may  be  con- 
centrated by  evaporation.    Prismatic  crystals  may  thus  be  procured,  and 
the  silver  and  lime  tests  may  be  applied.    Oxalic  acid  may  be  completely 
separated  from  the  boiled  and  filtered  organic  liquid  by  the  following 
process.    To  the  filtered  liquid,  acidulated  with  acetic  acid,  acetate  of  lead 
should  be  added  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation ;  and  the  white 
precipitate  formed,  collected  and  washed.    If  any  oxalic  acid  was  present 
in  the  liquid,  it  would  exist  in  this  precipitate  in  the  form  of  oxalate 
of  lead.    To  separate  oxalic  acid  from  the  oxalate  of  lead  we  difeuse  the 
precipitate  m  water,  and  pass  into  the  liquid,  for  about  half  an  hour,  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  taking  care  that  the  gas  comes  'in 
contact  with  every  portion  of  the  precipitate.  Black  sulphide  of  lead  will 
be  formed  :  and  with  it  commonly  the  greater  part  of  the  organic  matter, 
which  may  have  been  mixed  with  the  oxalate  of  lead.   Filter,  to  separate 
sulphide  of  lead:    the  filtered  liquid  may  be  clear  and  highly  acid. 
Concentrate  by  evaporation ;  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  dissolved  in  the 
liquid  IS  thereby  expelled,  and  oxalic  acid  may  be  ultimately  obtained 
crystallized  by  slow  evaporation   in  a  watch-glass,  or   on  a  fflass 
slide,  for  microscopical  observation.     If  there  was  no  oxalic  acid  in 
the  precipitate,  no  crystals  will  be  pro- 
cured by  evaporation.     If  crystals  are 
obtained,  they  must  be  dissolved  in  water, 
and  tested  for  oxalic  acid  in  the  manner 
above  directed. 

The  presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  an  or- 
ganic liquid  may  be  detected  by  another 
method.  Place  a  portion  of  the  liquid  con- 
taining the  poison  in  a  beaker,  and  insert 
in_  this  a  tube  secured  with  skin,  con- 
taming  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  calcium. 
By  dialysis  or  osmosis  the  oxalic  acid  will 
penetrate  the  membrane,  and  will  form 
inside  the  mouth  of  the  latter  a  deposit 
of  crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium,  known 

by  their  octahedral  form.  ^    ,  ,  .  

SnmpHmoa  flia  oT,^,^-     i      ^^  Crystals  of  oxalate  of  calcium  obtained 

sometimes  the  chemical  evidence  may  J'^iy^^is  of  coffee  containing  oxalic 

depend  on  stains  on  articles  of  clothing  "^'^guifled  350  diameters. 

buTunW^^th^'f^^^l'  °^  ^^"^^  ^y^''  ^^eddens  others  ; 

X  be  detected  tf.^  ^'^^  remains  in  the  fabric  and 

may  be  detected  there.  It  does  not  corrode  or  destroy  the  stuff  so  readilv 
as  mineral  acids.    In  Eeq.  v.  Moiris  (C  C  C   v^^n   ^Qi«^  v  ^^^^luy 

the  crirl'l  lins%rm,vi  ..^^  ^'^^'"^  '^^^  ^o'^^'       taste,  made 

me  giri  s  lips  smart,  and  caused  vomiting.  There  was  drvness  of  fl^a  1^^= 

and  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth!'  No  portion  ^of 

whila:  ,7"oto "7"'  °*  ""^^  of  P°i^°'^i°?  ^ith  oxalic  acid,  in 
wnicn  the  symptoms  and  appearances  are  contrasted  with  those  cansed  by 
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disease,  and  compared  with  those  usually  assigned  to  oxalic  acid.  The 
poison  was  not  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  but  the  sheets  on 
which  the  patient  had  vomited  yielded  one  to  two  grains  of  oxalic  acid. 
The  patient  lived  forty  hours  after  vomiting  had  set  in.  ('  Boston  Med. 
and  Surg.  Joar.,'  Jan.  27,  1870.)  . 

As  oxalic  acid  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol,  this  liquid  may  be  occasionally 
employed  for  separating  it  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  from 
many  organic  compounds.  Large  and  perfect  crystals  may  be  obtained 
from  the  alcoholic  solution,  and  these  may  be  purified  and  tested  by  the 
methods  already  described. 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  the  residuary  quantity  found  in  the  stomach  is 
generally  small.  In  one  instance,  in  which  about  an  ounce  and  a  half  had 
been  taken,  and  the  person  died  in  two  hours,  the  author  found  only 
thirteen  grains.    In  a  case  which  occurred  at  Bristol,  in  1868,  a  woman 
took  upwards  of  three  quarters  of  an  ounce  of  oxalic  acid  (360  grains), 
and  died  in  ten  minutes.    It  is  stated  that  not  more  than  tw^o  grains  were 
obtained  from  the  coats  of  the  stomach.    The  vomiting  had  been  violent, 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  poison  had  been  thus  ejected.    It  seems  that 
the  woman  had  vomited  into  a  pail  containing  calcareous  w^ater,  and  it  was 
observed  that  this  water  acquired  a  milky  white  appearance,  owing  to  the 
action  of  the  acid  on  the  salts  of  calcium.   ('  Chem.  News,  April  24, 18bb, 
p.  205;  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.,'  May,  1868,  p.  543.)    In  Beg.  v.  Cochrane 
(Liverpool  Sum.  Ass.,  1857),  in  which  it  was  charged  that  two  children, 
ao-ed  six  and  four  years  respectively,  had  been  wilfully  poisoned  by  their 
mother,  it  was  stated  by  the  medical  witness,  Edwards  that  he  found 
forty-two  grains  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  stomach  of  the  elder  and  twenty 
grains  in  that  of  the  younger  child.    It  was  not  clearly  established  when 
ov  how  this  large  quantity  of  poison  could  have  been  wilfully  administered 
to  the  children,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Since  the  soluble  oxalates  give  the  same  reactions  as  oxalic  acid  itseit, 
to  prove  the  presence  of  oxalic  acid  it  will  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the 
presence  of  an  oxalate,  and  also  to  determine  the  amount  of  free  acid 
present  in  the  solution  submitted  to  analysis,  by  titration  with  an  alkali. 
Since  however,  the  soluble  oxalates  are  themselves  highly  poisonous,  m 
practical  toxicology  it  is  not  always  necessary  to  do  this  m  order  to  prove 
that  a  poison  has  been  taken. 

Acid  Oxalate  of  Potassium,  Binoxalate  of  Potash,  or  Salt  op  Sorrel. 
Two  deaths  from  this  salt  were  registered  in  1891,  in  England  and 

^''^l™^o»^s  ancZ  iJ/e^  effects  of  this  ^^1*,  ^^^^^^^^^/^^ 

those^  Joxalic  acid:^  It  is  much  used  for  the  purpose  of  bleachmg  s  raw 
and  removL  ink-stains,  being  sold  also  under  the  name  of  essential  salt  of 
LmJirTts^poisonous  properties  are  not  generally  known  o^;  no  doubt^^^ 
would  be  frequently  substituted  for  oxalic  acid 

scalding  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  with 

Proper  medical  treatment  was  adopted,  and  ,^,7;;^^^^^^  '^Sg 

still  suffered  from  debility  and  great  irritation  of  the  stomacU.    u  „ 
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the  state  of  depression,  it  Avas  remarked  that  the  conjunctivse  of  the  eyes 
were  much  injected,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  There  was  also  great  dim- 
ness of  vision.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  27,  p.  480.)  In  another  case,  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  grains  were  taken  (about  half  an  ounce). 
Bicarbonate  of  sodium  was  given  as  an  antidote,  and  the  patient  com- 
pletely recovered.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  Feb.  12,  L859.)  The  recovery 
must  have  taken  place  in  spite  of  the  antidote,  for  oxalate  of  sodium  is  as 
poisonous  as  oxalate  of  potassium.  For  a  third  case  of  recovery,  see  the 
same  journal,  Oct.  15,  1859,  p.  378. 

This  salt  destroys  life  almost  as  rapidly  as  oxalic  acid  itself ;  and  in 
the  symptoms  which  it  produces,  it  closely  resembles  that  poison.  In  one 
case,  half  an  ounce  killed  an  adult  in  so  short  a  time  as  eight  minutes; 
but  probably  the  fatal  effects  were  in  this  instance  accelerated  by  the 
debilitated  state  of  the  person  who  took  it.  In  another  case  reported 
by  Chevallier,  death  took  place  in  ten  minutes.  (*  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1850, 
1,  162.)  In  one  instance  in  which  it  was  supplied  by  mistake  for  Epsoni 
salt,  it  caused  death  in  an  hour  and  a  half.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1873,  p.  760  ) 
In  a  reported  case  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  July,  18G2,  p.  93),  death '  appears 
to  have  been  caused  by  this  salt  as  the  result  of  chronic  poisoning.  A 
§irl  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  father.  He  began  to  be  ill 
about  Dec.  5,  and  he  died  on  Jan.  26  following.  He  suffered  from 
vomiting,  heat  and  irritation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  prostration  of 
strength,  and  constant  pains  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  After  death 
the  appearances  were— inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  and  part  of  the  bowels.  They  contained  a  dark-coloured  fluid 
Ihe  mncous  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  destroyed.  The  coats  of  the 
stomach,  which  were  thickened  and  injected,  had  a  gangrenous  appearance, 
ihere  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner  had  had  possession  of  the  poison 
until  Jan.  11,  five  weeks  after  the  symptoms  had  begun  in  the  deceased. 
I  he  symptoms  before  and  subsequently  to  this  date  were  similar.  This 

P°s«e«sion  led  to  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner;  still  it 
Thety  S  dtTaTe  appearances  on  any 

O^emzcaZ  Analysis.-Th\^  salt  is  not  very  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  its 
solution  may  be  readily  mistaken  for  that  of 
oxalic  acid.    It  is  not  dissolved  by  alcohol  • 
and  this  distinguishes  it  from  oxalic  acid! 
1st,  the  aqueous  solution  has  an  acid  reac- 
tion; and  2nd,  it  is  precipitated  both  by 
nitrate  of  silver  and  sulphate  of  calcium  like 
oxalic  acid:  but  with  the  latter  test  the' pre- 
cipitation  IS  much  more  copious.  It  is  further 
distinguished  from  oxalic  acid,  1    Bv  its 
crystals  which  when  slowly  produced  on  a 
glass  slide  assume  the  shape  of  small  rhom- 
bic prisms,  sometimes  grouped  in  a  plumose 

form ;  and  2^  By  heating  a  portion  on  plati-  ^^^^^^^^^^ 

S  Whp  H.n     1  ?  f""^'"  ^""'^      ^""^'^'^^y  Crystals  of  acid  oxalate  01- potassium, 

tiie,  tue  bmoxalate  leaves  an  ash,  which  when  magnified  so  diameters. 

nitric  acid,  anS  forming  plssium l^tltf  '=ff-™«-nce  ,n  dauted 

^^^MZXT^sli::StlT\^^  been  supplied  by  mistake  for 
potassium  Ieaye7a  bkrl  -P'^^,  "        i^rtv^U,  of 

Ks3o.„tio;LTs\^ft,:!ftat  Tt:^^,  1 -notT^- 
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pitated  by  nitrate  of  silver  or  sulphate  of  calcinra.  The  different  action 
of  the  two  salts  on  writing-ink  affords  a  simple  means  of  identification, 
ine  binoxalate  immediately  discharges  the  colour  of  ink  when  warmed, 
while  the  acid  tartrate  does  not  possess  this  property. 

Taetaric  Acid. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — Tartaric  acid  is  not  commonly  regarded  as 
a  poison ;  but  at  least  one  case  has  occui^red,  in  which  there  was  no  doubt 
that  it  acted  as  an  irritant  and  destroyed  life.  The  case  referred  to  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  for  manslaughter.  (Eeg.  v.  WatMns,  C.  C.  C,  Jan.,  1845.) 
The  accused  gave  to  the  deceased,  a  man," aged  24,  one  ounce  of  tartaric  acid 
instead  of  aperient  salt.  The  deceased  swallowed  the  whole,  dissolved  in 
half  a  pint  of  warm  water ;  he  immediately  exclaimed  that  he  was  poisoned ; 
he  complained  of  having  a  burning  sensation  in  his  throat  and  stomach,  as 
though  lie  had  drunk  oil  of  vitriol,  and  stated  that  he  could  compare  it  to 
nothing  but  being  all  on  fire.  Soda  and  magnesia  were  administered  with 
diluent  drinks.  Vomiting  set  in,  and  continued  until  death,  which  took 
place  nine  days  afterwards.  On  inspection,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  alimen- 
tary  canal  was  found  highly  inflamed.  The  accused  admitted  that  he  had 
made  a  mistake,  and  tartaric  acid  was  found  in  the  dregs  of  the  cup.  The 
jury  acquitted  the  prisoner.  Another  case  of  poisoning  by  this  acid,  with  a 
report  of  the  results  of  analysis,  has  been  published  by  Devergie.  ('  Ann, 
d'Hyg.,'  1851,  2,  422.)  This  case  gave  rise  to  a  controversy  between  Orfila 
and  Devergie,  the  points  in  dispute  relating  chiefly  to  the  processes  for  the 
detection  of  the  acid  in  the  stomach  and  tissues.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1852, 
1,  199,  382 ;  and  2,  230.) 

Acetic  Acid. 

This  acid  has  been  generally  excluded  from  the  class  of  poisons. 
Common  Vinegar,  which  contains  only  four  or  five  per  cent,  of  acetic  acid, 
has  been  often  taken  in  large  doses  without  injurious  consequences.  From 
the  experiments  performed  by  Orfila  on  dogs,  and  from  one  case  which  he 
reports  as  having  occurred  in  the  human  subject,  acetic  acid,  when  con- 
centrated, appears  to  exert  an  irritant  action  on  the  body.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,* 
1831,  2,  159;  also  '  Toxicol.,'  vol.  2,  p.  198.)  This  is  not  more  than  we 
might  have  expected,  seeing  that  the  concentrated  acid  is  highly  corrosive. 
In  the  case  referred  to,  the  deceased,  a  female,  aged  19,  was  found  dying 
on  the  highway.  She  suffered  from  convulsions,  complained  of  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  died  in  a  short  time.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found 
neither  softened  nor  corroded,  but  its  mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus 
was  almost  black.  The  mucous  glands  were  prominent,  and  the  vessels 
were  filled  with  dark  coagulated  blood. 

Vinegar,  which  may  be  regarded  as  an  organic  mixture  containing  a 
small  proportion  of  acetic  acid,  may  be  examined  by  distilling  a  portion, 
and  testing  the  distilled  liquid  for  the  acid.  Vinegar,  as  it  exists  in 
commerce,  may  contain  a  small  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  occa- 
sionally traces  of  lead  and  copper.  In  general  it  is  easily  recognized  by  its 
odour.  Pelletan  observed  in  the  case  of  a  child,  that  the  abuse  of  vinegar 
led  to  a  thinning  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  ;  and  Landerer 
remarked  that  the  milk  of  a  wet-nurse  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  large  quantities  of  the  vinegar  of  roses,  became  thin,  very  acid,  and 
deficient  in  casein  and  oil.  The  infant  which  she  was  suckling  gradually 
wasted  and  died,  and  the  woman  herself  suffered  severely.  (Heller's 
'  Archiv.,*  1847,  2  H.  S.  185.) 
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POISONING  BY  THE  ALKALIES  :  POTASH,  SODA,  AND  THEIR  CAEBONATES — SYMPTOMS 

— FATAL  EFFECTS  OF  CARBONATE  OF  POTASH — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH  

AMMOxNIA  AND  ITS  CARBONATE   (sAL  VOLATILE) — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS. 

Potash  and  Soda. 

Symptoms.— The  symptoms  produced  by  caustic  potash  and  soda,  and  their 
carbonates,  when  taken  in  lai-ge  doses,  are  similar,  and  one  description  will 
serve  for  both.  Cases  of  alkaline  poisoning  are,  however,  rare,  and  have 
been,  generally,  the  result  of  accident.  Seven  deaths  were  recorded  from 
potash  and  soda  in  England  and  Wales  in  1891.  The  most  common  form 
in  which  these  poisons  are  met  with,  is  in  the  state  of  pearlash  (carbonate 
of  potassium  or  carbonate  of  potash)  and  soap-lees  (sodium  carbonate  or 
carbonate  of  sodium).  The  patient  experiences,  during  the  act  of 
swallowing,  an  acrid  caustic  taste,  owing  to  the  alkaline  liquid  if  suf- 
<5iently  concentrated,  excoriating  the  mucous  membrane.  There  is  a 
sensation  of  burning  heat  in  the  throat,  extending  down  the  gullet  to  the 
stomach.  Yomitmg  is  not  always  observed  ;  but  when  it  does  occur  the 
vomiting  matters  are  sometimes  mixed  with  blood  of  a  dark  brown  colour 
and  with  detached  portions  of  mucous  membrane :  this  effect  depending  on 
the  degree  of  causticity  m  the  liquid  swallowed.    The  surface  is  coldlnd 

l^S^'^^TT.      ' ^'^^  ^^^^''^  pain  in  the  abdomen,  resembling 
oohc.    The  pulse  is  quick  and  feeble.    In  the  course  of  a  short  time 
the  lips,  tongue,  and  throat  become  swollen,  soft,  and  red.  ' 

m  l«yi  the  editor  gave  evidence  as  to  the  death  of  a  woman  who  died 
a  few  hours  after  drinking  a  30  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash  in 
mistake  for  iodide  of  potassium.  The  stomach  was  found  after  death  in 
parts  almost  completely  dissolved. 

Appearances  after  death.— U  recent  cases  there  are  marks  of  the  looal 

of  carbcato  of  pota^siu^!^  In  I  cTe  eHcru^d  t  t^Tl^'"''^^. 
three  years,  took  a  small  nnanfif^  J  1  occuried  m  1835,  a  child,  aged 
which  had  deliquesced  andS  ln^f  concentrated  solution  of  pearlSsh 
in  this  instance^bHhe  i^/ammf  t  on  ^'^^^  «a^«ed 

cation.    In  this  4pec   the  e^^^^^^  '^f  ^^^0- 

the  mineral  acids;  Lt  death ^nat  b^^f'"'  ^'^^  ^^P^^l^'  like 

Thus,  a  lady  swallWei  by  ^iSe  'ne  T^^l'  P°i«°°«- 

solution  of  potash  of  the  slZs  whioT  ^^^.^  °^ 

caustic  alkali.  She  recovered  Cm  tt'^^^'  ^^^'^^  of 
died  seven  weeks  afterwards  from  ^^^^^^^Ptoms  of  irritation,  but 
emaciated  before  her  death.  The  alk?Ii  h  J  i.^^?"'.  ^^^^^^^g  greatly 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  had  th  nl  P^o^J^b  J  destroyed  the  lining 
Car&07^a^e..-Barclay  has  rennvf  ^    ^"^P^^i'^d  digestion.  ^ 

which  furnishes  a  gooJ  illustSn  of  the"afterlff^"r''"F 
caused  by  this  poison.    A  woman  « JJ  m        ^^f''*^  ^""^  appearances 
about  six  hours  and  a  half  aftei^e  b^?l  .    ti  """^l  admitted  into  hospital 

attei  she  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  American 
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potash,  probably  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potassium  (American 
pearlasli).    She  had  vomited  immediately  after  taking  it.  The  mouth  and 
throat  were  much  corroded.    There  was  burning  pain  in  the  throat  and 
gullet,  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach  ;  but  there  was  no  tenderness 
on  pressui-e.    Two  days  after  her  admission,  there  was  a  little  vomiting. 
The  mucous  membrane,  so  far  as  it  could  be  seen,  was  destroyed  ;  thei'o 
Avas  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  occasionally  pain  after  food  had  entered 
the  stomach.    In  about  a  month,  there  was  fref|uent  vomiting,  with  pain 
on  pressure,  and  constipation  ;  when  food  or  medicine  was  taken,  there 
was  much  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  in  a  short  time  the  food  was  ejected. 
As  the  case  progressed,  nothing  could  be  retained  on  the  stomach,  and 
shortly  before  death  the  patient  was  supported  only  by  nutritive  injections. 
She  died  from  starvation  on  July  8,  about  two  months  after  taking  the 
alkali.    On  inspection,  the  lower  part  of  tbe  gullet  was  found  much  con- 
tracted, the  lining  membrane  entirely  destroyed,  and  the  muscular  coat 
exposed.    The  external  coats  Avere  much  thickened.  The  cardiac  end  of  the 
stomach,  where  the  ulceration  ceased,  was  considerably  contracted.  At 
the  intestinal  end  the  mucous  lining  presented  a  large  and  dense  cicatrix, 
obstructing  all  communication  with  the  bowels,  except  by  an  orifice 
no  larger  than  a  probe.    The  intervening  portion  of  the  stomach  was 
healthy,  as  were  also  the  large  and  small  bowels.    ('Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.,'  1853,  II.  p.  554).    In  Dec,  1867,  a  case  of  poisoning  by  pearlash 
gave  rise  to  a  trial  for  manslaughter  at  Manchester  {Reg.  y.  Boothman). 
A  solution  of  this  substance  had  been  prepared  for  washing  purposes- 
The  prisoner  offered  some  to  a  man,  who  tasted  it  and  immediately  called 
for  water.    The  deceased  took  some,  and  Avas  soon  afterAvards  seen  in  the 
yard  vomiting  and  in  great  pain.    This  Avas  on  May  31  :  he  Avas  admitted 
into  an  hospital,  where  he  remained  until  Aug.  2,  suffei'ing  all  the  time, 
and  unable  to  swallow  anything  but  thin  fluids.    On  leaving  the  hospital 
he  went  home  and  died  on  Sept.  20,  nearly  four  months  after  swallowing 
the  alkaline  liquid.    He  died  from  starvation,  as  a  result  of  stricture  of 
the  gullet.    The  quantity  taken  was  unknown,  but  the  liquid  Avas  suffi- 
ciently strong  to  soften  and  destroy  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat. 

Orfila  refers  to  tAvo  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbonate  of  potassium,  in 
each  of  Avhich  half  an  ounce  of  this  substance  Avas  taken  by  mistake  for 
aperient  salt.     The  patients,  two  young  men,  recovered  from  the  first 
effects,  but  ultimately  died  :  the  one  three  months,  and  the  other  four 
months,  after  the  poison  had  been  taken.    The  secondary  fatal  effects 
appear  to  have  been  due  to  constant  purging,  great  irritability  of  the 
stomach  leading  to  incessant  vomiting,  and  loss  of  the  functions  of  this 
oro-an  from  the  destruction  of  the  lining  membrane,  Avith  stricture  either 
of  "the  o-ullet  or  of  the  apertures  of  the  stomach,— either  of  which  causes 
mio-ht  prove  fatal  at  almost  any  period.    A  fatal  case  of  stricture,  pro- 
duced bv  soap-lees  after  the  lapse  of  two  years  and  three  months,  i 
reported  by  Basham.    ('Lancet,'  1850,  I.  p.  275.)    The  constant  use  o 
the  alkalies  or  of  their  carbonates  appears  to  be  productive  of  insidiou 
mischief  :  yet  the  quantity  which  may  be  sometimes  taken  m  divide 
doses  without  destroying  life  is  enormous.    Tunstall  relates  the  case  of 
man  who,  for  eighteen  years,  had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  bicarbonate 
of  sodium  to  remove  dyspepsia.    It  is  stated  that  for  ^^-f -  y^^;-^ 
took  hoo  ounces  of  the  bicarbonate  daily.    The  man  died  ^^^^^denlA  arid  ou 
examining  the  stomach  it  was  found  to  be  greatly  distended  and  exten- 


of  these  alkaline  poisons  required  i-o  ucm-iuj  v..^     ....^..^  - 
effects  depend  rather  on  the  degree  of  concentration  of  the  liquid 
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on  the  absolute  quantity  of  alkali  present.  Forty  gi'ains  of  caustic  potash 
has  proved  fatal. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Solutions  of  Caustic  Potash  and  Soda  have  a 
strongly  alkaline  reaction ;  they  are  distinguished  from  those  of  their  re- 
spective carbonates  by  giving  bi'own  precipitates  with  a  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver.     The  Carbonates,  on  the  other 
hand,  yield  a  whitish-yellow  precipitate. 
Potash  is  known  from  Soda  by  the  following 
characters  : — 1.  Its  solution,  when  not  too 
much  diluted  with  water,  and  acidified  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  precij)ifcated  of  a  canary- 
yellow  colour  by  platinic  chloride.    2.  It  is 
precipitated  in  granular  white  crystals,  on 
adding  the  alkaline  liquid  gradually  to  ex- 
cess of  a  strong  solution  of  tartai'ic  acid, 
containing  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and 
occasionally  stirring  the  mixture.    Soda  is 
not  precipitated  by  either  of  these  tests, 
which  will  serve  equally  to  distinguish  the 
salts  of  potash  from  those  of  soda,  if  we 
except  the  acid  oxalate  and  acid  tartrate  of  potassium  :  these,  from  beino- 
but  little  soluble  in  water,  are  not  precipitated.    B.  If  we  neutralize  the 
two  alkalies  by  diluted  nitric  acid,  and  crystallize  the  liquid  on  a  slip 
ot  glass,— should  the  alkali  be  potash,  the  crystals  will  have  the  form 
of  long  slender  fluted  prisms  (p.  226)  ;  if  soda,  of  rhombic  plates.  4 
Potassium  and  its  salts  are  known  by  their  giving  a  reddish-violet  colour 
while  sodium  and  its  salts  give  a  bright  yellow  colour  to  a  colourless 
gas  or  spirit  flame. 

In  liquids  containing  organic  matter.— Such,  liquids  are  frothy  thev 
possess  an  alkaline  reaction,  a  peculiar  alkaline  odour,  and  are  soapy  to 
tne  teel.  ihe  organic  liquid  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  then  heated 
m  a  porcelain  capsule  to  char  the  animal  and  vegetable  matters,  and  the 
alkali  will  be  recovered  from  it  in  a  state  of  carbonate  by  digestino-  the 
residuary  ash  m  distilled  water.  ^  a^^^'^o 


Rliombic  crystals  of  nitrate  of  sodium, 
magnified  30  diameters. 


AMMONiA.    Spirit  of  Hartshorn. 
n.nl^^-  ''''^''^^  ammonia  is  poisonous.    It  may  destroy  life  by 

passages.    It  is  often  injudiciously  employed  to  rouse  persons  from  a  fit 

TosSs    it  Z'p  ''''''^  vapour  to  the 

nostiils  .  It  was  employed  to  rouse  him  from  a  fit.    A  singular  case  of 

rAnT^l'Hyg  'IrrsTn  'T'  f  ^  ^^^P^-^-  -ported^bXXd! 
L  the  iTuf^ctte'of        by  me'ans  orr"fi^>  ""P^"^' 

tha.  ooe„„.ed  in  r™„ee,  in  ^^^^ i^^^^:^^^^^ 
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younger  sister  by  pouring  several  teaspoonfuls  of  a  strong  solution  of 
ammonia  down  lier  throat.    In  one  case  a  strong  dose  of  the  solution 
killed  a  man  in  four  minutes,  by  causing  suffocation  (Christison)  :  and  m 
another  case  ('  Jour,  de  Pharm.,'  Oct.,  1846,  p.  285),  from  one  to  two 
drachms  of  solution  of  ammonia,  unknowingly  administered,  caused  death. 
There  was  violent  vomiting,  with  bloody  purging;  and,  on  inspection, 
blood  Avas  found  effused  in  the  intestines.    There  was  also  a  very  fluid 
state  of  the  blood  in  the  body.    In  another  instance,  a  man  walked  into  a 
druo-o-ist's  shop,  and  asked  for  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  to  take  spots 
out^o'f  his  clothes.    The  druggist  poured  about  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half 
into  a  glass.    The  man  suddenly  swallowed  it,  and  fell  instantly  to  the 
o-round     He  soon  afterwards  died,  complaining  of  the  most  excruciating 
pain.    C  Jour,  de  Chini.  Med.,'  1845,  p.  531.)    A  similar  case  occurred  at 
Halifax  in  April,  1857  :  a  man  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  ammonia,  and 
died  in  a  quarter  of  an  bour.    In  other  cases,  in  spite  of  a  large  dose, 
death  has  taken  place  slowly.    Potain  met  with  an  instance  m  which 
a  man  swallowed  upwards  of  three  ounces  of  the  commercial  solution 
of  ammonia,  and  be  did  not  die  from  the  effects  until  the  eleventh  day. 
('  Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.,'  1862,  pp.  311  and  474.)^ 

Serious  iniury  to  the  organs  of  respiration  is  sometimes  the  result  ot 
tbe  action  of  this  poison,  as  in  the  following  case.    A  gentleman  liable 
to  attacks  of  fainting  died  in  three  days  after  swallowmg  a  quantity  ot  a 
liquid  administered  to  him  by  his  son.    This  liquid,  which  was  at  the 
time  believed  to  be  sal  volatile,  was,  in  fact,  a  strong  solution  of  ammoma 
The  deceased  complained  immediately  of  a  sensation  of  cb^king  and 
strangling  in  the  act  of  vomiting.    Symptoms  of  difficulty  of  breathing 
set  in  witb  other  signs  of  irritation  in  the  throat  and  stomacb.  The 
mucous  membrane  ofthe  mouth  and  throat  was  corroded  and  dissolved  : 
and  it  was  evident  that  the  liquid  had  caused  great  local  irritation.  Ihe 
difficultv  of  breathing  was  such  as  to  threaten  suffocation,  and  at  one  time 
t  was  tbouc^ht  that  tracheotomy  must  be  resorted  to     The  state  of  the 
naJ^ent  however,  precluded  its  performance,  and  he  died  on  the  third  day 
E-^n,  the'  Viscera  presented  strong  marks  of  coriwon^ 
rr^Pmbrane  of  tbe  tongue  was  softened,  and  had  peeled  off ;  the  lining 
Membrane  of  the  air-passages  was  softened  and  covered  with  layers  ot 
S  membrane,  the  result  of  inflammation,  and  the  larger  bronchial  tubes 
were  ^omvl^^lj  obstructed  by  casts  or  cylinders  of  this  membrane  The 
r    .o  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  softened,  and  at  the  lower  part  near 
riunX"  wTh  the  stSmach,the  tube  was  completely  dissolved  and 

Tr%rt  of  tl  e^^^^^^  blackened  and  congested  appearance 

^  pwhat  resembled^  t^at  which  is  seen  in  poisoning  by  sulphuric  or 
'  l-rttd  The  mucous  matter  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach  was  feebly 
""""T  To  noison  oT  any  kind  was  found  in  the  layer  o  mucus  or  m  the 
Thpre  was  not  in  any  part  a  trace  of  ammonia,  the  poison  which 
coats.    There  was  not  in   ^  ^  ^     ^^^^^  three  days:  remedies 

rr  W  a"nd  evely  trace  of  ammonia  had  disappeared.    The  imme- 
had  been  used,  ana  eveiy  i"-'^^  the  air-tubes,  as  a  result  of 
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•deatli,  or  there  would  have  been  marks  o£  peritonitis.    The  injury  to  the 
stomach  and  gullet  would  have  been  sufficient  to  cause  death,  even  sup- 
posing that  the  liquid  had  not  penetrated  to  the  lungs.    A  man,  £et.  40, 
•swallowed  an  ounce  of  spirit  of  hartshorn.    He  ejected  the  liquid  almost 
'immediately,  and  complained  of  an  intense  burning  pain  and  feeling  of 
•suffocation.    None  of  it,  he  thought,  had  reached  the  stomach.    In  two 
hours,  the  countenance  was  suffused  and  anxious,  the  lips  livid,  the  bi-eath- 
ing  difficult,  the  extremities  cold,  the  pulse  100,  and  the  inside  of  the  mouth 
•and  throat  was  raw  and  fiery-looking.    He  complained  of  pain  in  the 
situation  of  the  larynx  and  under  the  left  ear.    The  larynx  was  opened 
to  relieve  the  breathing,  but  the  relief  was  only  temporary.    He  vomited 
blood,  and  before  death  suffered  from  great  difficulty  of  swallowing.  He 
-died  in  nineteen  days  after  taking  the  poison,  obviously  from  the*  local 
injury  done  to  the  parts  about  the  larynx.    ('  Ed.  Med.  Jour.,'  1857 
vol.  2,  p.  236.)    A  man,  set.  70,  took  two  mouthfuls  of  spirit  of  ammonia! 
He  was  immediately  afterwards  seized  with  a  sense  of  suffocation,  cough, 
and  vomiting,  and  in  spite  of  treatment  he  died  in  four  hours.    The  linfnt^ 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  destroyed.    There  was  a  bloody 
fluid,  smelling  of  ammonia,  in  the  stomach.    At  the  lower  portion  the 
lining  membrane  was  corroded  and  the  muscular  coat  changed  into  a 
black  pulpy  substance.     The  duodenum  was  also  inflamed.  C'Amer 
Jour.  Med.  feci.,  Jan.,  1870,  p.  275.)    A  man  swallowed  by  mistake  for 
a  dose  of  cod-li ver  oil,  a  tablespoonf ul  of  solution  of  ammonia.    GEdema  of 
the  glottis  followed,  and  in  five  hours  he  died  from  suffocation.    ('  Lancet,' 
1870  1.  p.  467.)  In  1871  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  who  had 
swallowed  about  a  teaspoonful  of,  as  was  supposed,  the  stronger  pharma- 
copcBial  solution  of  ammonia.    He  died  suddenly  not  long  af  te?  admission. 
The  hps,  tongue,  tonsils,  uvula,  and  pharynx  were  much  swollen,  red, 
glazed,  with  here  and  there  flakes  of  white  epithelium  resting  upon  the 
mucous  membrane.    The  gullet  was  intensely  reddened  throughout  and 
fi  irZ        "t.''  a  dai^  purple  colouJ;  but  this  ceased  abruptly 
at  the  stomach.    The  epiglottis  and  adjacent  parts  were  oedematous 

injected.  Both  lungs  were  oedematous  and  gorged  with  blood  Both  sidp^ 
of  the  heart  contained  dark  fluid  blood.  Thfre  was  a  circular  red^^^^^^^^^ 
patch  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  at  the  polSTon  wMch 

was  tUneT   f '  Gul'  'h'  "^^^^^^  '''''        ^^''  ^^  the  stoma  h 

was  thinned.    (  Guy  s  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1872,  p.  225.)    Nine  deaths  frnri-, 

ammonia  are  reported  to  have  occurred  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  yeaJ 

Tyerman  attended  a  case  in  November  18'^«  ir.  ^.iv  i,  i 
ast.   62,  swallowed   about  two  fluiT  ounce,  of '  a  ^  ^''''^?'' 

liniment,  which  contains  ammonia  Thp  wf  f  •  ^T^i''?'"^  camphor 
of  great  heat  in  the  stomaT  v;miW-^t  complained 
warm  water.  The  uvuirttoat  ^id  £llf  ^^^uced  by  giving  to  him 
that  he  lost  all  power  of  swatt:  a?^  the  Pff  7  ?  '^^"^'^ 
produced  violent  retching.  ThT  svmnW.  ^  ?i  w  ^1°^  ^^^^^^'^ 
man  recovered  in  four  dafs  In  f h1{  1^  gi-adually  abated,  and  the 
lowed  was  small,  amounting  to  abonf  f  °^  ^mmoni^  swal- 

with  about  six  ti'menS  3uL  of  *  rfi         -^-^^^l  ^fo^ ^^^^^'^ 
met  with  a  similar  case    In  Sep/  1863  0^1^  V  ' 
poisoning  of  an  infant,  only  four'  and  a  h  If"^,.    with  a  case  of  the 
quantity  of  this  linime'nt.    L  saw  the   inW  T  ^  T^^' 

after  the  liquid  had  been  taken;  it  was  then  1. p«    —  ^^^^ 
manner,  as  if  the  act  increased  the  m7n    th!l!  7      ""Vl  ^  ^^PP^^ssed 
the  skin  was  pale  and  covered  Idth  coU^^^ 

VOL.!.  ^  ""^^^^  perspiration;  the  mucous 
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membrane  of  the  lips  was  blistered,  and  that  of  the  mouth  and  tongue 
was  white.  A  yellowish  froth  escaped  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils  ;  the 
breathing  was  painful,  and  the  pulse  imperceptible.  In  about  two  liours  the 
infant  appeared  better,  but  at  intervals  it  suddenly  started  and  screamed, 
as  if  from  sudden  pain.  In  six  hours  it  continued  much  in  the  same  state, 
and  swallowing  was  painful.  In  seventeen  hours  the  skin  was  moist  and 
cool :  it  had  had  a  natural  motion,  and  had  been  in  a  drowsy  state  during 
the  night.  After  twenty-four  hours  the  infant  was  much  weaker;  the 
limbs  were  cold,  and  the  breathing  was  feebly  performed.  It  became 
drowsy,  and  died  thirty-two  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  There  was 
an  inquest,  but  no  inspection  of  the  body.  A  question  of  importance 
arose  in  reference  to  the  case :  namely,  whether  the  mother  or  a  child, 
two  years  of  age,  criminally  administered  the  poison  to  the  deceased  infant. 
The  mother  stated  that  this  child  was  playing  with  the  bottle  of  embroca- 
tion on  the  bed,  on  which  her  infant  was  lying.  She  left  the  room  for  a 
short  time,  and  on  her  return  she  gave  the  infant  a  teaspoonful  of  food 
which  she  had  previously  prepared  for  it.  She  was  sure  the  infant  swal- 
lowed part  of  the  food  ;  but  as  soon  as  the  food  was  taken,  it  screamed 
violently  and  struggled  for  its  breath,  and  then  she  perceived  the  food  to 
smell  strongly  of  the  embrocation.  As  from  the  natui-e  of  this  irritant 
compound  the  symptoms  could  not  be  delayed,  it  is  clear  that  the  mother 
either  consciously  or  unconsciously  gave  the  poison  to  her  infant.  On  the 
latter  supposition,  it  must  have  been  placed  in  the  food  which  was  on  a 
chair  near  to  the  bed  by  the  child  of  two  years,  during  her  absence  ;  but 
in  this  case  it  is  remarkable  that  she  did  not  perceive  the  odour  until 
after  she  had  poured  the  liquid  into  the  mouth  of  the  infant.  The  quantity 
swallowed  was  unknown.  Two  cases  are  reported  ('Med.  Times  and 
Gaz.,'  1855,  I.  p.  526)  in  which  children  were  poisoned  by  swallowing  a 
liniment  of  ammonia  and  oil.  In  one,  an  infant,  death  occui-red  speedily, 
probably  from  swelling  and  closure  of  the  air-passages,  thus  leading  to 
suffocation.  In  the  other  case,  death  took  place  on  the  following  morn- 
ing. Considering  the  pungent  taste  of  ammonia,  it  is  remarkable  that 
an  infant  could  have  had  the  power  of  swallowing  nearly  two  ounces  of 
strong  ammoaiia  liniment.  It  had  been  poured  down  its  throat  by  another 
child  of  five  years  of  age.  A  strong  solution  of  ammonia  has  been  mali- 
ciously used  for  throwing  on  the  person.  It  must  be  regarded  as  a  corro- 
sive liquid,  capable  of  producing  serious  injury.  The  editor  has  seen 
several  cases  of  severe  injuxy  resulting  from  the  accidental  spilling  of  a 
strong  solution  of  ammonia  on  the  person. 

Garhonate  of  Ammonium. — The  solution  of  this  salt  (sal  volatile)  is 
probably  more  active  as  a  poison  than  is  commonly  supposed.  The 
following  case  occurred  in  1832.  A  man,  in  a  fit  of  passion,  swallowed 
about  five  fluid  drachms  of  a  solution  of  sal  volatile.  In  ten  minutes, 
he  was  seized  with  stupor  and  insensibility  ;  but  upon  the  application  of 
stimulant  remedies,  he  recovered.  He  sufi'ered  for  some  time  after- 
wai-ds  from  severe  irritation  about  the  throat  and  gullet.  Iliff  reported 
the  case  of  a  little  boy,  aged  two  years,  who  swallowed  about  half  an  ounce 
of  a  strong  solution  of  spirit  of  hartshorn,  and  in  spite  of  rather  severe 
symptoms  recovered  in  a  few  days.    ('  Lancet,'  1849,  II.  p.  275.) 

In  a  paper  above  referred  to  (p.  237),  Barclay  relates  the  case  of  a 
girl,  set.  19,  who,  while  in  a  state  of  unconsciousness,  was  made  to  swallow 
a  quantity  of  hartshorn.  She  felt  a  severe  pain  in  the  stomach  in^nediately, 
and  in  about  an  hour  afterwards  she  vomited  some  blood.  This  vomiting 
of  blood  continued  for  several  days.  These  symptoms  were  followed  by 
great  irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  the  constant  rejection  of  food.  There 
was  obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  great  emaciation  and  loss 
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of  strength.    She  died  in  about  three  months  from  the  time  at  which 
.  she  had  swallowed  the  poison.    On  inspection,  the  gullet  was  found 
i  healthy;  the  orifice,  at  its  junction  with  the  stomach,  was  slightly  con- 
j  tracted.    The  intestinal  orifice  was  contracted  to  the  size  of  a  crowquill, 
and  the  coats  were  thickened.    On  the  posterior  wall  of  the  stonaach  there 
was  a  dense  cicatrix  of  the  size  of  half  a  crown,  and  from  this  point  fibrous 
bands  ramified  in  various  directions.    The  duodenum  and  other  parts  of 
the  intestinal  canal  were  healthy.     ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1853,  II. 
p.  554.)    A  case  occurred  to  Procter,  in  May,  1852,  in  which  a  woman  gave 
j  to  her  infant,  four  weeks  old,  a  teaspoonf ul  of  hartshorn  of  the  strength 
I  of  about  nine  per  cent.    The  child  became  more  and  more  depressed,  and 
died  thirty-six  hours  after  taking  the  liquid.    There  was  no  vomiting  or 
purging,  and  the  mouth  and  throat  presented  no  excoriation  ;  there  was, 
i  however,  slightly  increased  redness  of  the  lining  membrane.     An  ex- 
!  amination  after  death  was  not  made. 

The  alkaline  salts  of  ammonia  are  not  often  used  by  persons  who  are 
1  intent  upon  suicide  or  murder,  but  there  is  one  instance  on  record  in  which 
a  man  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  a  child  by  administering  to  it  spirits  of 
hartshorn.    (Beg.  v.  Haydon,  Somerset  Spring  Ass.,  1845.) 

Chemical  analysis. — The  three  alkalies,  potash,  soda,  and  ammonia,  are 
known  from  the  solutions  of  the  alkaline  earths  by  the  fact  that  they  are 
i  not  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.  They  all  three 
j  give  a  powerful  alkaline  reaction  with  test  paper,  which,  in  the  case  of 
ammonia,  is  easily  removed  by  heat.  Ammonia  is  immediately  known 
from  potash  and  soda  by  its  odour  and  entire  volatility.  Carbonate  of 
Ammonium  may  be  known  from  other  salts  by  its  alkaline  reaction,  its 
odour,  and  its  entire  volatility  as  a  solid : — from  pure  ammonia — 1,  by  its 
effervescing  on  being  added  to  an  acid  ;  2,  by  its  yielding  an  abundant 
white  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium ;  from  the  car- 
bonates of  potassium  and  sodium,  among  other  properties, — 1,  by  its 
giving  no  precipitate  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesium ;  2, 
fi'om  the  rich  violet-blue  solution  which  it  forms  when  added  in  excess 
to  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper;  3,  by  its  odour  and  volatility. 


CHAPTER  18. 

POISONING  BY    NITRE,  SULPHATE  OF  POTASSIUM,  AND    IODIDE    OF  POTASSIUM  

chloride  of  barium — carbonate  op  barium. 

Nitrate  of  Potassium,  Nitrate  of  Potash,  Saltpetre,  Nitre,  or  Sal 

Prunella. 

Symptoms  and  appearances. — This  well-known  salt  has  on  several  occa- 
sions destroyed  life,  but  only  when  taken  in  large  doses.  In  a  case 
which  is  reported  by  Orfila,  a  lady  swallowed,  by  mistake  for  another 
salt,  an  ounce  of  saltpetre.  In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  there  was  vomiting 
and  purging,  the  muscles  of  the  face  were  convulsed,  the  pulse  was 
weak,  the  respiration  difficult,  the  limbs  cold,  and  there  was  a  sense 
of  burning  heat  and  severe  pain  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  She  died  in 
three  hours.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed  and 
the  membrane  detached  in  various  parts.  Near  the  pylorus,  the  inflamma- 
tion had  a  gangrenous  character.  A  large  quantity  of  bloody  liquid 
was  found  m  the  stomach.    In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal  in 
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sixty  liom's,  where  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  nitre  had  been  taken,  a  sniall 
perforation  was  found  in  the  stomach.    Geoghegan  met  with  the  follow  - 
ing case : — A  man  took  from  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  niti-e 
by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt.    Severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  followed,  with 
violent  vomiting,  but  no  purging  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained.    He  died 
in  about  tiuo  liours  after  taking  the  salt.    On  examining  the  body,  a  bloody 
mucus  was  found  in  the  stomach,  the  lining  membrane  was  of  a  brownish- 
red  colour,  generally  inflamed,  and  in  parts  detached  from  the  coat  beneath. 
None  of  the  poison  could  be  detected  in  the  stomach ;  but  its  nature  Avas 
clearly  established  fi-om  the  analysis  of  a  portion  left  in  the  vessel  which 
had  contained  the  draught.    Two  men  swallowed,  each,  one  ounce  of  nitre 
by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt.    They  almost  immediately  experienced  a 
sense  of  coldness  in  the  course  of  the  spine,  trembling  in  the  limbs,  with 
violent  vomiting  and  purging.    The  evacuations  were  bloody.    They  re- 
covered in  the  course  of  a  few  days.    (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  1841, 
No.  18.)    A  case  is  reported  in  the  same  journal,  in  which  one  ounce  of 
nitre  killed  a  man  in  thirty-six  hours.    In  another  case  an  old  man,  set. 
60,  lost  his  life  from  an  overdose  of  nitre  which  he  had  taken  as  a  medicine. 
The  dose  amounted  to  about  ten  drachms ;  it  caused  profuse  purging,  and 
death  in  about  five  hours.    Death  was  referred  to  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  owing  to  the  irritant  action 
of  the  nitre.    A  female,  set.  28,  swallowed  in  two  doses,  taken  on  two  days, 
about  an  ounce  of  nitre.    After  the  second  dose,  she  was  attacked  witli 
severe  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  violent  vomiting  followed  by 
collapse.    There  was  no  purging,  and  the  secretion  of  urine  was  arrested. 
The  girl  recovered  in  a  few  days.    ('Pharm.  Jour.,"  Feb.,  1846,  p.  357. j 
Gillard  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  recovered  in  four  days  after 
having  swallowed  two  ounces  of  nitre  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt.  In 
about  five  minutes  after  taking  the  salt,  he  felt  a  burning  pain  in  his 
stomach,  and  this  was  immediately  followed  by  sickness.    Eree  vomiting 
was  excited  by  mustard  ;  and  this  probably  led  to  his  recovery.    ('  Prov. 
Med.  Jour.,'  Aug.  19,  1846,  p.  382.) 

There  appears  to  be  some  uncertainty  in  the  action  ot  this  salt,  both 
as  to  the  symptoms  and  the  fatal  effects  on  the  body.  Fuller  had  a  case 
which  proved  fatal  in  1863.  A  man  swallowed  an  ounce  of  nitre,  mixed 
with  water,  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt.  It  produced  vomiting,  with 
severe  pain,  but  no  purging.  There  was  coldness  of  the  surface  and 
lividitv  of  the  face.  Death  took  place  in  three  hours.  On  inspection 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed 
especially  towards  the  middle  of  the  greater  curvature  where  for  several 
inches  it  resembled  scarlet  cloth.  The  pylorus  and  duodenum  were  of 
a  deep  crimson  colour.  The  peritoneal  surface  was  very  vascular, 
especially  over  the  stomach,  the  vessels  having  a  vermihon  red  colour, 
as  if  thev  had  been  injected.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  healthy ;  the 
blood  was  fluid  and  more  florid  than  natural.  The  other  organs  pre- 
sented no  unusual  appearance.  No  analysis  was  ^ade  of  the  contents  ot 
IL  stomach,  but  that  the  nitre  was  the  cause  of  death  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained,  and  a  verdict  was  returned  accordingly  at  the  coroner  s 

inquest  ^^^^  labourer  took  an  ounce  of  nitre  in  mistake  for  Epsom 

salt  at  7  a.m.  When  seen  at  1.30  p.m.,  he  was  suffering  from  intense  pain 
in  the  stomach  of  a  burning  character,  with  hot  distressing  emctations. 
The  patTad  conie  on  immediately  after  taking  the  salt,  with  profuse 
perspiration.  He  felt  sick,  but  did  not  vomit  till  11  a.m.  Vomiting  was 
then^free  and  the  ejected  matters  were  of  a  coffee-ground  colour,  and 
apparent'V  contained  altered  blood.    The  pulse  was  5b,  and  full  and  slow; 
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the  tongue  moist,  white,  and  tremulous.  Micturation  was  f^'equent  for 
the  first  three  hours.  Later  in  the  day  a  liquid  stool  ot  tarry  appearance, 
was  passed,  and  very  offensive  in  odour.  From  this  time  he  made  a 
gmdual  recovery.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1882,  1.  p.  304.)  Two  cases  are 
?eported  of  recovery  after  the  administration  of  two  onnces  of  nitre. 
CBrit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1877,  XL  p.  520  ;  1882,1.  p._500.)  'Warners  Safe 
Cure '  is  essentially  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  potassmm. 

Anahjsis. —^or  the  chemical  properties  and  method  of  detecting  this 
salt,  see  p.  225.  '  ■ 

Sulphate  of  Potassium,  Sulphate  of  Potash,  Sal  Polychrest,  or  Sal 

de  duobus. 

8tjmptoms  and  Appearances— A  lady,  about  a  week  after  her  delivery, 
took,  by  the  prescription  of  her  medical  attendant,  about  ten  drachms  of 
this  salt  in  divided  doses,  as  a  laxative.  After  the  first  dose,  she  was 
seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  stomach,,  nausea,  vomiting,  purging,  and 
cramps  in  the  limbs.  These  symptoms  were  aggravated  after  each  dose  : 
she  died  in  hoo  Jiours.  It  was  supposed  that  some  poison  had  been  taken 
by  mistake  ;  but  that  was  not  the  case,  and  the  question  was,  whether  her 
death  was  or  was  not  caused  by  sulphate  of  potassium.^  On  an  inspection 
of  the  body,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  pale, 
except  in  the  valvules  conniventes  (folds),  in  which  it  was  reddened.  In 
the  stomach  was  a  large  quantity  of  a  reddish-coloured  liquid,  which,  on 
analysis,  was  found  to  contain  only  sulphate  of  potassium,  and  no  trace  of 
any  other  common  irritant  poison.  The  examiners  referred  death  to 
sulphate  of  potassium  taken  in  an  unusually  large  dose,  whereby  it  had 
acted  as  an  irritant  poison  on  a  person  whose  constitution  was  already 
much  debilitated.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  Avi'il,  1842.) 

The  question  whether  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  an  irritant  poisonous 
salt  or  not,  was  much  debated  among  members  of  the  profession,  in  refer- 
ence to  a  case  which  was  tried  at  the  Cent.  Grim.  Court  in  Oct.,  1843. 
(Beg.  V.  Haijnes.)  The  accused  had  given  to  the  deceased,  the  night 
before  her  death,  two  ounces  of  sulphate  of  potassium,  dissolved  in  water ; 
and  it  was  alleged  that  a  fortnight  previously  to  this  she  had  taken,  in 
divided  doses,  as  much  as  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  the  salt.  The  woman 
thought  that  she  was  pregnant,  but  this  was  disproved  by  an  examination 
of  the  body  ;  and  it  was  charged  that  the  prisoner  had  given  her  the  salt 
with  the  intention  of  causing  a  miscarriage.  After  the  last  dose,  she  was 
seized  with  sickness,  and  died  within  a  very  short  time.  The  stomach 
was  found  empty,  but  highly  inflamed ;  and  there  was  blood  effused  on 
the  brain.  One  medical  witness  referred  death  to  the  action  of  this  salt 
as  an  irritant  poison  ;  the  other  to  apoplexy,  as  an  indirect  result  of  the 
violent  vomiting  caused  by  it.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge 
of  murder,  but  subsequently  found  guilty  of  administering  the  sulphate 
with  intent  to  procure  abortion.  Both  of  the  witnesses  admitted  that,  in 
small  doses,  the  salt  was  innocent ;  but  that  in  the  dose  of  two  ounces,  it 
would  produce  dangerous  effects.  A  case,  somewhat  similar  in  its  details, 
was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  Oct.,  1856.  (Beg. 
V.  Galor.)  A  married  woman,  the  wife  of  the  prisoner,  under  the  belief 
that  she  was  pregnant,  took  a  large  quantity  of  this  salt,  the  prisoner 
having  purchased  two  ounces,  and  handed  it  to  her.  It  was  taken  with 
the  design  of  procuring  abortion,  but  it  caused  the  death  of  the  woman 
under  symptoms  of  severe  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The 
deceased  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  while  living,  but  she  suffered 
from  severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging ;  the  vomited  matter  had  a  bilious. 
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colour.  On  inspection,  the  stomacli  and  the  upper  portion  of  the  small 
mtestines  were  of  a  deep  purple  colour,  as  if  from  the 'action  of  some 
irritating  substance.  The  stomach,  when  opened,  showed  marks  of  irri- 
tation, and  its  mucous  coat  was  much  cougested.  In  this  organ  there  was 
a  spoonful  of  a  thick  shniy  fluid,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  sulphate 
ot  potassium.  The  intestines  contained  twelve  ounces  of  a  thick  white 
fluid,  highly  charged  with  mucus,  and  this  when  analyzed  yielded  sulphate 
ot  potassium.  There  was  no  doubt  that  death  had  been  caused  by  an 
overdose  of  this  salt. 

According  to  Mowbray  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  33,  p.  54),  sulphate  of  potas- 
sium is  much  employed  in  Prance  as  a  popular  abortive.  He  quotes 
several  instances  in  which,  in  large  doses,  it  produced  severe  symptoms, 
reseniblmg  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  even  death.  In  one  case, 
two  drachms  acted  powerfully ;  and  in  another  that  fell  under  his  own 
observation,  four  drachms  of  the  salt  administered  to  a  lady  after  her  con- 
finement, had  all  the  effects  of  an  irritant  poison.  The  above  cases 
are  the  only  instances  in  which  it  is  publicly  known  to  have  proved  fatal 
m  England;  and  they  show  that  substances,  commonly  regarded  as 
innocent,  rnay  sometimes  give  rise  to  important  questions  in  toxicology. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  simple  purgative  salts  may,  under 
certain  circumstances,  and  when  given  in  large  doses,  destroy  life.  A  case 
is  elsewhere  related,  in  which  sulphate  of  magnesium  caused  death,  and 
gave  rise  to  a  criminal  charge  in  this  country.  ('  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed. 
p.  4.)  It  is  said  that  sulphate  of  potassium  has  in  some  cases  caused 
vomiting  and  other  serious  symptoms,  from  its  containing  as  impurity 
sulphate  of  zinc.  This,  if  present,  would  be  easily  discovered  by  the 
appropriate  tests.  A  more  serious  impurity  has  been  detected  in  it  by 
Bussy,  namely,  arsenate  of  potassium.  He  found  this  poison  in  a  sample 
of  sulphate,  supplied  by  a  wholesale  house  in  Paris.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1872, 
p.  954.)^  This  impurity  may  be  derived  from  arsenical  sulphuric  acid 
used  in  its  manufacture.  It  would  be  well  to  test  for  arsenic  any  sample 
of  sulphate  which  has  caused  great  irritation.  (See  Arsenic.)  Arsenic 
may  thus  find  its  way  into  all  medicines  in  which  sulphate  of  potassium  is 
used,  e.g.  compound  colocynth  pill,  and  compound  powder  of  ipecacuanha. 

Other  impurities  of  a  poisonous  nature  have  been  occasionally  found 
in  this  salt.  The  reader  will  find  a  full  account  of  these  by  Chevallier 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1872,  2,  137). 

Chemical  Analysis. — Sulphate  of  potassium  is  easily  identified.  It  is  a 
dry  hard  salt,  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  neutral  solution.  This  solution, 
if  sufficiently  concentrated,  is  precipitated  both  by  tartaric  acid  and  by 
platinic  chloride,  whereby  potassium  is  indicated;  and  the  presence  of 
sulphuric  acid  is  known  by  the  action  of  a  salt  of  barium  (p.  218).  Organic 
liquids. — This  salt  being  insoluble  in  alcohol,  may  have  the  organic  mattei- 
removed  from  it  by  treating  the  liquid  (Containing  it  (previously  concen- 
trated) with  alcohol  : — or  the  substance  containing  the  salt  may  be 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  incinerated,  when  the  undecomposed  sulphate 
may  be  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  calcined  residue  with  distilled  water. 
Sulphate  of  potassium  exists  naturally  in  some  animal  fluids,  but  only 
in  traces. 

Iodide  of  Potassium. 

Symptoms. — This  salt  is  extensively  employed  in  medicine,  but 
appears  to  have  given  rise,  in  some  instances,  to  alarming  symptoms, 
even  when  exhibited  in  small  doses ;  and  it  is  stated  that  death  has 
resulted  from  its  use.    The  following  cases  may  serve  to  illustrate  its 
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noxious  effects.    A  gentleman  was  ordered  by  his  physician  to  take 
three  grains  of  the  iodide  in  a  draught  of  peppermint-water  thi-ee 
times  a  day.    After  the  third  dose  he  felt  unwell,  and  an  hour  after  the 
fourth  dose  he  was  attacked  with  a  violent  shivering  fit,  followed  by  head- 
ache, hot  skin,  intense  thirst,  quick  and  full  pulse,  with  voniiting  and 
purging.  These  symptoms  were  succeeded  by  great  prostration  of  strength. 
In  spite  of  treatment,  the  purging  lasted  several  days.  The  effects  of  the 
medicine  in  this  case  were  so  violent,  although  only  twelve  grains  had  been 
taken,  that  there  is  little  doubt,  if  the  patient  had  taken  another  dose,  he 
would  have  died.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  Sept.  3,  1841.)   In  October,  1841,  a  case 
was  reported  by  Erichsen  to  the  University  College  Medical  Society, 
Tin  which  alarming  symptoms  resulted  from  a  dose  of  onlj  five  grains  of 
iodide  of  potassium.    There  was  great  diflSculty  of  breathing,  discharge 
from  the  eyes  and  nostrils,  inflamed  conjunctivae,  and  most  of  the  violent 
symptoms  of  catarrh.    The  iodide  was  discontinued,  and  the  patient  re- 
covered. Lawrie  found  that  seven  grains  and  a  half  of  the  iodide,  in  three 
doses,  pi'oduced  in  an  adult  dryness  and  irritation  of  the  throat,  great 
-difficulty  in  breathing,  and  other  serious  symptoms.    In  another  instance, 
tihirty  grains,  in  divided  doses,  caused  severe  headache  and  secretion  of 
tears.   In  two  instances,  wherein  he  had  prescribed  it  medicinally  in  small 
doses,  it  was,  in  his  opinion,  the  cause  of  death.   ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  26,  p.  588.) 
Although  the  medicinal  dose  is  ten  grains  or  more,  these  cases  show  the 
necessity  of  caution  in  the  medicinal  use  of  this  substance.    The  effects 
from  small  doses  may,  perhaps,  be  attributed  to  idiosyncrasy ;  still  there 
seems  to  be  good  ground  for  ranking  iodide  of  potassium  among  noxious 
irritant  substances.    It  has  caused  death  in  several  cases.    One  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  salt  has  been  taken  by  a  young  female  without  destroying 
life,^  although  it  produced  sei'ious  symptoms  of  irritation.  (Devergie, 
'  Med.  L6g.,'  ii.  536.)    It  has  been  suggested  that  the  occasional  adultera- 
tion of  the  iodide  with  carbonate  of  potassium  may  account  for  the  dis- 
crepant statements  respecting  its  poisonous  properties.    In  one  instance, 
m  which  the  medicinal  dose  had  been  carried  to  several  drachms,  the 
iodide  was  found  to  contain  75  per  cent,  of  the  carbonate.  Large 
doses  of  the  iodide  have  been  given  by  surgeons  in  the  treatment  of 
syphilis  without  producing  injurious  consequences.     Payen  has  pre- 
scribed as  much  as  60  grains  a  day  in  divided  doses,  and  Ricord  is 
stated  to  have  canned  the  dose  to  135  grains  in  a  day. 

Chemical  Analysis.— The  iodide  may  be  distinguished  by  its  cubic 
crystals  and  by  its  solution  producing  a  blue  colour  with  starch  on  the 
addition  of  strong  nitric  acid.  The  salt  gives  a  violet  colour  to  flame, 
mdicatiye  of  potassium,  and  yields  purple  vapours  of  iodine  when  treated 
with  sulphuric  acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese. 


Chlorate  of  Potassium. 


Chlorate  of  potassium  in  large  doses  is  an  acute  poison.  Brouardel 
records  two  fatal  cases  in  children  (•  Jour,  de  Med.,  et  de  Chir.  Pratiques,' 
JJec.,  Ibaij.  A  solution  containing  two  drachms  of  the  salt  was  given  in 
divided  doses  every  ten  minutes  to  two  children,  the  administration 
extending  over  a  period  of  about  three  hours.  The  symptoms  were  those 
of  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  with  blueness  of  the  surface,  and  collapse. 
Death  took  place  within  a  short  time.  It  also  produces  vomiting  and 
Tprofound  depression  of  the  heart.    After  death,  the  blood  is  found  of 

KnH  °l  Vr^  ''^r°''^'  ^foT"^*  ^'^"S  destroyed.  ('  Das.  Chlorsaure 
Jvali,  by  Von  Menng,  p.  142.) 
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A  man  asfc.  18,  took  about  an  onnce  of  this  salt  in  water  in  two  doses  at 
intervals  of  half  an  hour.  In  a  short  time  he  became  faint  and  thirsty, 
and  in  two  hours  he  vomited.  There  was  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
stomach,  headache,  constipation,  and  anorexia.  The  skin  was  pale,  aud 
the  ears  and  extremities  blue.  Rigors  and  slight  jaundice  appeared.  The 
pulse  was  good  and  regular.  Tenderness  over  the  regions  of  the  stomach 
and  kidneys  supervened.  The  ui-ine  was  very  scanty,  contained  albumen 
and  disorganized  blood  corpuscles,  and  eventually  was  suppressed ; 
and  death  occurred  on  the  sixth  day.  After  death,  fluid  was  found  in  the 
pleural  and  pericardial  cavities  and  oedema  of  the  lungs.  The  whole 
alimentary  canal  was  inflamed  and  eroded  in  patches.  The  kidneys, 
liver,  and  spleen  were  enlarged.  (Landercr  in  'Deutsch.  Arch.f.Klin.  Med.,' 
1890,  xlvii.  p.  103.) 


Salts  of  Batiil\m. 

The  soluble  salts  of  barium  (baryta  salts)  have  both  a  local  irritant 
and  remote  convulsant  action.  They  usually  produce  great  thirst,  exces- 
sive vomiting  and  purging,  convulsions,  dilated  pupils,  and  paralysis.  The 
post-mortem  appearances  are  variable,  except  that  intense  inflammation 
of  the  lower  bowel  (rectum)  is  constantly  observed  in  fatal  cases.  _  It  is 
asserted  by  some  that  barium  salts  are  similar  in  their  action  to  digitalis ; 
and  that  they  are  cardiac  poisons,  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  after  death 
being  found  rigidly  contracted. 

Chlo7-ide  of  Barium.    8ym;ptoms. — A  woman,  aet.  23,  took  by  mistake  for 
Epsom  salt  less  than  a  teaspoonful  (100  grains)  of  the  chloride.    In  half 
an  hour  there  was  a  feeling  of  deadly  sickness,  with  sharp  burning  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  bowels.    Vomiting  and  purging  set  in  violently,  the 
purging  being  attended  with  straining.   An  hour  and  a  half  after  she  had 
taken  the  poison  the  following  symptoms  were  observed  :  the  face  pale 
and  anxious,  eyes  deeply  sunk,  surface  cold,  heart's  action  feeble,  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible,  tongue  natural  and  warm,  loss  of  muscular  power, 
sensation  and  intelligence  not  affected,  pupils  natural.  Fluids  taken  were 
instantly  rejected  with  a  ropy  mucus.    There  was  pain  in  the  stomach, 
singing  in  the  ears,  twitching  of  the  face,  and  twisting  of  the  legs  and 
arms     In  eight  hours  and  a  half  the  symptoms  had  abated,  but  m  about 
fourteen  hours  the  purging  had  returned,  and  the  symptoms  were  much 
worse.    There  was  a  loss  of  voluntary  muscular  power.    The  breathing 
was  slow  and  laboured,  and  indicated  effusion  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  but 
the  woman  was  sensible.    An  hour  later  she  was  convulsed,  and  these- 
convulsions  continued  in  paroxysms  for  two  hours,  when  she  died,  seven- 
teen hours  after  taking  the  poison.    During  the  fits  she  had  several 
watery  evacuations,  and  consciousness  was  lost.    There  was  no  post- 
mortem examination.    ('Lancet,' 1859,1.  p.  211.)  A  case  of  poisoning  by 
this  salt  is  reported  by  Wildberg.  The  symptoms  were  those  of  irritation, 
combined  with  an  affection  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system,  triddmess, 
convulsions,  and  paralysis  have  been  remarked  among  them     In  the  case 
referred  to,  half  an  ounce  proved  fatal  in  two  hours  :  in  another  instance, 
one  ounce  taken  by  mistake  for  Glauber's  salt,  destroyed  life  m  an  hour^ 
In  small  doses,  even,  the  chloride  has  been  observed  to  affect  the  system 
powerfully.  OrSla  f onnd  that  chloride  of  barium  was  absorbed :  he  detected 
it  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  of  animals  poisoned  by      J  Ann^ 
d  Hyg.,  1842,  2, 
in  mistake  for 

Another  fatal  case  is  recorded  in  the  same  jour] 
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The  salts  of  barium  are  used  for  sizing  cotton  warjDS.  A  man  employed 
in  this  work  swallowed  a  portion  about  the  size  of  a  bean,  thinking  he 
was  taking  Epsom  salt.  He  died  in  about  fourteen  hours.  The  symptoms 
were  at  first  those  of  irritant  poisoning,  but  in  the  later  stage  paralysis 
took  place.  The  medical  witness  stated  that  he  had  found  twelve  grains 
of  this  salt  sufficient  to  kill  a  dog. 

In  March,  1892,  a  female  servant  was  given  150  grains  of  chloride  of 
barium  in  mistake  for  Carlsbad  salt.  In  twenty  minutes  she  vomited. 
After  two  hours  she  was  collapsed,  with  convulsive  twitchings  of  the 
mouth,  a  rapid  and  feeble  pulse,  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and 
pi'ofuse  watery  diarrhcea.  The  vomited  matter  contained  much  blood. 
Death  occurred  in  about  two  and  a  half  hours.  No  post-mortem  exami- 
nation was  made. 

Carbonaie  of  Barium  is  said  to  have  destroyed  life  in  t\^'o  cases,  in  each 
of  which  only  one  drachm  was  taken;  but  the  following  case  shows  that 
this  compound  is  not  so  poisonous  as  the  chloride.     A  young  woman 
swallowed  half  a  teacupf  ul  of  the  powdered  carbonate,  mixed  with  water, 
at  a  time  when  she  had  been  fasting  twenty-four  hours.    Thei-e  was  no 
particular  taste.    In  two  hours  she  experienced  dimness  of  sight,  double 
vision,  singing  in  the  ears,  pain  in  the  head,  and  throbbing  in  the  temples, 
with  a  sensation  of  distension  and  weight  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
I  here  was  also  palpitation  of  the  heart.    After  a  time  she  complained  of 
pam  m  the  legs  and  knees,  and  cramps  in  the  calves.    She  vomited  twice 
a  fluid  hke  chalk  and  water.    The  skin  was  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse 
trequent  full,  and  hard.    These  symptoms  gradually  abated,  and  she 
recovered,  although  the  pain  in  the  head  and  stomach  continued  for  a 
long  time.    ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  14,  p.  448.)    The  carbonate  is  used  as  a 
poison  for  rats  and  mice. 

A  female,  ffit.  28,  finding  herself  pregnant,  took  an  unknown  quantity 
.carbonate  of  barium  with  suicidal  intent.  About  6  p.m.  she  vomited, 
and  had  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  She  slept  well,  however,  without 
turther  vomiting.  Next  morning  after  breakfast,  at  7  a.m.,  vomiting  was 
repeated;  nevertheless,  she  walked  to  her  situation  about  three  miles 
distant,  where  she  arrived  about  9  a.m.  She  then  looked  pale  and 
anxious,  and  complained  of  severe  abdominal  pain.  She  weAt  to  the 
f^Hr^^f        T*^^''  °^  diarrhoea  or  tenesmus.  Neverthe- 

t!-    f ^""^'^^      ^  domestic  servant,  but  the  vomiting 
and  desire  to  go  to  stool  persisted.   At  2  p.m.  she  went  to  bed.   At  4  p  m 

It  sTm  ^h"".  h°i''  r'^'  rf''^-  THere  was  no  vomiting.' 

^distinc^  whL..  and  rigors.    Speech  was  a  me?e 

Mt^Z  7l!iXZ'r^^^^^^^  ^^^^-^l*'         respiration  laboured, 

conscious'    ShT  l  breathing  was  short ;  she  was  perfectly 

conscious.  She  was  found  dead  at  4  a.m.,  thirtv-four  hours  after  ihi 
commencement  of  symptoms.  The  exact  time  at  whlh  the  poTson  was 
1  houTX  TTff-  .  post-mortem  examination,  Se  fi% 

fTnduTtotr  its '  ctVatr '  s    "^-^^  ^^^^^T^^ 

over  the  fundnrTn  Z  Ti       \         ecchymosis  was  m  large  patches 

%^arSof^t^:  ;:^rrrf 

stomach  was  of  a  p^^^^^^^^  -P-* 
matches  in  the  duodenum     Two  L"     ?  'T^  numerous  ecchymosed 
:vacted  from  the  stomaX"  Thro  Sit?..  r^°"t'  ^"^"^ 
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inahjsis.— Chloride  of  harmm  crystallizes  in  thin  plates  :  it  is  soluble 

in  water.  1.  The  solution  yields  an  in- 
soluble white  precipitate  with  sulphuric 
acid  or  an  alkaline  sulphate.  This  preci- 
pitate is  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  2.  The 
powdered  salt,  burnt  on  platinum-wire  in 
a  smokeless  flame,  imparts  to  it  a  greenish- 
yellow  colour.  3.  Chlorine  maybe  detected 
by  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  (Sec 
p.  228.) 

Carbonate  of  barium  is  a  white  insoluble 
powder.  It  is  entirely  dissolved  with  effer- 
vescence (carbonic  acid)  by  diluted  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  solution  on  evaporation 
yields  crystalline  plates  of  chloride  of 
barium,  which  may  be  detected  by  the 


Crystals  of  chloride  flf  barium, 
magnified  30  diameters. 


processes  above  mentioned. 


CHAPTER  19. 

PEOSPHORUS— SYMPTOMS  AND  APPEARANCES— CHRONIC  POISONING  BY  THE  VAPOUR 
—FATAL  DOSE— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS— PHOSPHORUS-PASTE— RED  OR  ALLO- 
TROPIC  PROSPHORUS — IODINE. 

Poisoning  with  phosphorus  is  not  very  infrequent  in  this  country  ;  but 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe  this  poison  is  often  selected  for  tlie  P'xrposes 
of  suicide  or  murder.  In  England  and  Wales,  in  the  year  ^891,  theie 
were  nineteen  deaths  from  phosphorus  poisoning.  .^^ 
a  Deriod  of  six  years,  there  were  103  cases  of  poisoning  with  phos- 
phorus which  give  rise  to  medico-legal  inquiry.  The  tips  of  lucifer 
batches  and  rat-pastes  are  most  commonly  used  for  the  purpose  of  this 

PhiTsphorus  is  not  often  used  in  this  country  in  attempts  at  murdel^ 
The  smell  and  taste,  as  well  as  its  luminosity,  commonly  reveal  its 
presence     It  the  Norwich  Autumn  Assizes,  1871  ^Beg.  a  gn^ 

of  eighteen  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  a  family  She  put  a 
vermin  compound  of  phosphorus  into  a  teapot  containing  tea.  ^^^^^^ 
water  was  poured  on  it,  the  smell  at  once  Ifd  to  suspicion  ^^^JP^^^^^^ 
was  found  in  it,  taken  from  a  Pot  carelessly  left  about  the  house^  i he 
girl  was  convicted.  Casper  describes  a  case  m  which  urinous 
fpperrance  of  the  poisoned  food  led  to  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  with 
7os;horus,  and  thl  was  subsequently  proved.  .  ^  P- 
Lration  of  phosphorus  into  some  soup,  and  gave  it  to  hei  j^^/^^^^;  . 
^te  -t  in  a  dLk  ^oom  in  the  presence  of  some  f -  W^^^^^^^ 
+i.of  l^nnirl  as  he  stirred  it  was  luminous.  (  V lei teijani ssoui .  i. 
*Gericm  J^ly  1864)    In        way  a  person  »ay  be  warned  and 

"  "Throriut;'  teUo w;?/folub,rp';sphtus  ;s  alone  poisonons  =  tta 
^djamoiphonforlns^iuble  wiet/ exe'rcises  no  ^ens.ble  phys^logjc^ 
Seete.  That  the  red  variety  does  not  act  as  a  poison  *  «  1'?™^^° 
_  to  be  established  ^^^^^^t^.^  :Z^:::^1^e  l^^^^^^^^ 
Month.  Jour.,  Oct.,  IbbU.  ,^."°™*''''r  '  '  A  t„-rnei  out  that  these  were 
scraped  from  a  number  oi  -te-matehe^^^  'l^venLnoe.  She  pro- 
made  with  red  phosphorus,    bhe  sutteieu 
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cui-ed  other  matches  of  yellow  phosphorus,  took  a  decoction  of  them  in 
coffee,  and  died  from  the  effects. 

Phosphorus  is  usually  taken  in  this  country  for  suicidal  purposes  in 
the  form  of  rat-paste,  a  compound  of  yellow  phosphorus,  fat,  sugar,  and 
flour,  coloured  with  Prussian  blue.  The  editor  has  found  a  sixpenny  pot 
of  this  paste  to  weigh  157  grains,  and  to  contain  eight  grains  of  phos- 
phorus. In  France  and  Germany  the  heads  of  matches  are  commonly 
used  for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  80  or  100  grains  are  a  fatal  dose, 
containing  about  a  grain  of  phosphorus. 

Symptoms. — Phosphorus  acts  as  an  irritant,  and  also  specifically.  The 
symptoms  of  irritation  may  manifest  themselves  in  a  few  minutes  after 
the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  In  general,  however,  there  is  a  longer 
interval  of  some  hours.  In  the  first  instance  the  patient  experiences  a 
disagreeable  taste,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  peculiar  to  this  poison. 
An  alliaceous  or  garlic-like  odour  may  also  be  perceived  in  the 
breath.  There  is  pain  and  oppi-ession  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
malaise,  eructation  of  phosphoric  vapours,  having  a  garlicky  odour  ;  and 
these  may  be  luminous  in  the  dark.  Vomiting  is  sometimes  frequent  and 
violent;  in  other  cases  quiet  and  at  longer  intervals.  The  abdomen  is 
distended.  Purging  is  not  common.  The  vomited  matters  are  coft'ee- 
coloured,  or  yellow  and  bilious,  and  may  be  luminous.  There  is  intense 
thirst.  The  symptoms  may  increase  in  severity,  ending  in  death  from 
collapse  m  the  course  of  a  few  hours— four  to  eight  in  the  worst  cases. 

Nevertheless,  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  progress  to  a  fatal  termina- 
tion, though  no  less  sure,  is  slower  and  more  insidious.  The  irritant 
symptoms  m  a  great  measure  subside,  and  though  the  pulse  is  feeble,  and 
there  is  a  certain  amount  of  malaise,  the  patient  may  to  a  casual  observer 
appear  to  be  m  almost  a  normal  state  of  health.  But  after  the  lapse  of 
three  or  four  days,  jaundice  sets  in  and  rapidly  increases,  there  is  great 
prostration  of  strength,  the  abdomen  becomes  distended,  the  liver  is 
observed  to  be  greatly  enlarged,  and  vomiting  of  altered  blood  may  come 
on  with  intense  th.i^t ;  the  skin  is  cold ;  the  pulse  feeble,  rapid,  and 
perhaps  imperceptible  at  the  wrist ;  the  urine  is  scanty  and  high- 
coloured,  and  contains  casts  from  the  kidneys.    The  faeces,  previously 

SnfoHf'  r''  T.i  "^T  contain  blood.    Coma  sets  in, 

with  jactitation  of  the  limbs,  or  muscular  twitchin^s  •  and  the  natient 
succumbs  generally  about  five  or  six  days  after  the  aL'inistratJon^o/^?^^^ 

Tn      7""°'  ^™"<"r^'J    decoction  of  lucifer-malches  in  coffee. 

In  an  honr  an  emetic  was  given  to  her,  and  she  vomited  half  a  pint  of 

of  KS!"   '  °*  phosphorus,  and  containing  plSLll 

had  no  pa  nTtLTton"'  ""'^  ^'^'"^  She 

J:tre=r:5t::trthVtir?h:t 

^^""^  ^PP'^'^'^'J      'he  matter  vSmlted.  Febrile 
the  ?oron    Vlsd"  M  ^rr-  i>>  aboat  a  week  after  taking 

a  qna'n  t'of  kospho—to ^  f'^'  ^"^"""^^ 
Tim.  i;rxo  L         ''i'""^"S-paste.    When  seen  soon  afterwards  bv  Parson <5 

ina  tcrzl  sTroK  1 'oT  Xzc'  ^-T^i  n^.  thi/s^brn^:: 

nance  was  tranqniirher  pulse  21.^  ^'''^f' 
^nd  she  complained  of  not  W  b?t  ilU  t^^^^  '^'^^'f 
slight,  that  they  excited  no  s^spL'o  f  fL^  f '    ^f^^"^!?^^^^  were  so 
poison.    She  passed  a  restless  nK  .nrf  ft        H     \  ^^^^^^^^d 
heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat  '  r'  ^f^*^       -^^^  complained  of 

i-etching.    There  was  no  naTn  m  f  .  f  ^  slight  sensation  of  nausea  and 
nere  was  no  pam  or  tenderness  m  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
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the  pulse  was  regular  but  weak.  On  the  third  day  she  dressed  herself 
and  was  able  to  walk  about  the  ward  :  she  left  the  hospital  and  went 
home,  walking-  a  mile.  She  had  her  tea  as  usual  at  night,  and  went  to 
bed.  On  the  following  day  she  complained  of  pain  in  the  bowels,  with 
sickness  and  pui-ging.  These  symptoms  became  worse.  On  the  sixth 
day  there  was  pain  in  the  bowels,  which  were  tender  on  pressure  and 
slightly  tympanitic.  The  pulse  was  intermittent,  and  the  girl  Avas  fast 
sinking.  She  died,  after  having  survived  the  effects  of  the  poison  nearly 
a  week  ;  no  well-marked  symptoms  having  set  in  until  the  fifth  day. 
An  inspection  of  the  body  was  not  permitted,  and  the  only  fact  observed 
after  death  was  a  tendency  to  rapid  putrefaction.  The  whole  of  the 
body  became  speedily  livid,  and  the  finger-nails  were  blue — a  condition 
noticed  by  a  witness  to  have  existed  before  death. 

It  will  be  perceived  that,  in  reference  to  the  delay  in  the  appearance 
of  symptoms,  their  slightness  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  time  at  which 
death  occurred,  this  case  is  similar  to  the  one  previously  related.  If  it  were 
not  for  the  peculiar  character  of  the  circumstantial  evidence,  these  cases 
might  easily  throw  a  practitioner  off  his  guard  in  forming  an  opinion. 
The  odour  of  the  breath,  and  the  appearance  of  phosphorus  smeared  over 
the  dress,  first  attracted  notice.  Other  witnesses  deposed  that  whatever 
the  deceased  touched  with  her  hand  seemed  to  take  fire,  and  that  when 
she  drank  water  to  allay  her  thirst,  a  kind  of  smoke  issued  from  her 
mouth.    Her  hands  and  dress  were  luminous  in  the  dark. 

A  female,  set.  20,  took  several  doses  of  phosphorus-paste  ;  the  fi^'st  on 
the  evening  of  Jan.  II,  1877.    The  dose  was  repeated  twice  on  the  12th. 
The  whole  quantity  of  paste  taken  was  of  the  size  of  a  large  cob-nut, 
containing  about  two  grains  of  phosphorus.    On  the  morning  of  the  16th 
she  retched,  and  at  midday  her  appetite  failed  at  dinner;  and  m  the 
evening  she  vomited.    At  10  p.m.  on  the  I4th  she  was  first  seen  by 
Tyson,  about  seventy-two  hours  after  the  first  and  forty-eight  hours  atter 
the  last  dose  was  taken.    She  had  then  an  excited  aspect,  and  her  breath 
had  a  phosphoric  odour.    There  was  tenderness  over  the  region  ot  tne 
stomach.    On  the  I5th  there  was  slight  yellowness  of  the  conjunctive  ot 
the  eves,  slight  pain  over  the  stomach,  and  nausea,  but  no  vomiting. 
The  iirine  was  high-coloured  and  turbid.    On  the  I6th  there  was  decided 
iaundice,  great  thirst,  and  prostration.    There  was  still  a  slight  garlicky 
odour  of  the  breath;  but  the  urine  and  feces  showed  no  luminosity. 
There  was  no  obvious  enlargement  of  either  the  hver  or  spleen.    Un  tne 
17th  the  liver  was  enlarged ;  only  a  very  little  dark-coloured  urine  was 
passed;  and  there  was  much  epigastric  pain  and  tenderness,    in  the 
evening  there  was  slight  delirium.    From  this  time  she  gradually  sank 
and  died  on  the  18th,  nearly  a  week  after  the  administration  of  the  hist 
dose  of  the  poison.    On  post-mortem  examination  the  liver  was  found  to 
be  of    he  usual  size  ;  but^t  had  undergone  extensive  fatty  dege-ei^*-°^ 
as  had  the  heart  also.     There  were  no  marked  «PP^.^;^^ff  ^^aJT's 
stomach,  which  was  almost  filled  with  a  blackish  syrupy  hqnid.    (  ^^uy 

""^Tn  !8?6,'  i  wLCa'id  her  daughter  et.  5,  each  drank  some  phos- 
phorus-paste in  warm  water.  The  woman  was  «f  ^  .^^^J^^^^^^J'^^e 
apparently  in  her  usual  health.  Subsequently  ^^J^^'S 
jaundiced,  and  died  a  week  after  the  po^^on  ^^\\°7^f^  the  noison. 

Ixhibited  no  symptoms  till  7  a.m.  on  the  day     ^^^l^.f  "^^^ 
She  then  vomited' some  slimy  material  and  her  ^re^^^J^^^  \^ex  day 
odour.    In  a  few  hours  she  was  in  a  state  of  semi-collapse.    r^ext  aay 
^he  became  drowsy,  then  thirsty,  restless,  and  ^^^^^  ^J^^^^^^t^^ 
was  no  jaundice.    She  died  fifty-nine  hours  after  the  administration 
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the  poison.  On  post-mortem  examination  the  heart  was  found  to  have 
undergone  fatty  degeneration,  and  it  and  the  aorta  exhibited  ecchymosed 
23atches.  The  stomach  Avas  considerably  injected,  and  its  surface  was 
thickly  coated  with  tenacious  mucus.  The  small  intestine  was  much 
congested  at  its  commencement,  and  to  a  less  degree  lower  down.  The 
liver  weighed  26  ounces,  was  yellow,  antemic,  and  showed  extreme  fatty 
degeneration,  except  in  isolated  patches.  In  neither  of  these  cases  could 
the  dose  of  phosphorus  be  ascertained.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  xxii.  1877 
p.  449.)  ' 

F.  A.  Elkins  has  described  very  fully  the  symptoms  exhibited  in  a  case 
ot_  phosphorus  poisoning  by  matches  ;  and  Middlemas  made  an  elaborate 
microscopical  examination  of  the  tissues  in  the  same  case.  Briefly 
stated,  the  symptoms  and  the  physical  signs  were,  in  the  order  of  their 
y^penrance -.—AUmenianj    Sijstem.—N{iU8ea ;   retching;  vomiting-  'in 
<ligestion   feeling;'   disagreeable  taste  of   'rotten  eggs'  and  'rotten 
greens;'  discomfort,  then  pain,  and  latterly  spasmodic  pain    in  the 
hepatic  region ;  increased  hepatic  dulness ;   jaundice ;  intensL  thirst 
tircidatory  System,.— Increase  of  pulse  rate;  compressibility,  and  latterlv 
irregularity  and  threadiness  of  pulse ;   palpitations ;    cardiac  sounds 
mdistmct  and  distant ;  cardiac  failure  and  temporary  stoppage  of  radial 
puke;  famtness;  lividity;  coldness  of  extremities.    Bespiratory  System 
-Yawning;  irregular  respiration  approaching  the  Cheyne-Stokes  type" 
Unnary  System.-Vvme  scanty,  high  coloured,  of  high  specific  gravity 
with  traces  of  albumen  and  bile,  and  having  a  deposit  of  urates  mucus' 
fatty  casts  and  .Ze6m.    (It  must  be  remembered,  however,  th^  t^he  mW 
was  menstruating.)    Nervo^^  System.-Kental  symptoms  :  listlessness 
drowsxness;   restlessness;  mental  confusion;   inability  to  unde^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
■what  was  said;  inability  to  answer  questions  readily  or  correctlv  in 
ability  to  recognize  friends  ;  semi-consciousness ;  semi-delirium  Srium 
fits  of  great  restlessness  and  violence  ;  constant  use  of  the  Zi  '  vellow ' 
when  delirious;  maniacal  expression  and  behaviour;  unconsciousnesT • 
coma     Sensory  symptoms  :  '  rheumatic  pains  ;  '  blindness  ' 
symptoms:  thick  and  drunken-like  speech;  pupi^  fixed  and' di£d' 
external  strabismus  of  left  eye.    The  mtholnmV«1  .-J?    /  ^^^'^^ 
lies  in  the  changes  in  the  nerve  cells  of  the  SlV  /I  ^^^^ 
production  of  fa^tty  degeneiS  if  theL  l^t^t  the  tiss^ '  f 
nervous  system  are  not  exempt  from  the  po^rfol  Son  L  tM^rf-  r^'^ 
which  phosphorus  possesses.    The  occurren^rof  thp  pT.  direction 
organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  would  iST!.  ? 

in  the  processes  of  metabolism  Xl  n^rnl^^^^  T  ^^^^^^^^^^^l  alteration 
about.    ('  Br.  Med.  Jour  I'  1891  H  fisfr'  ^^^^g^^g' 

Phosphorus-vapour.    Chronic  poisoning.-Chvomc  noi.nnir,^  i  i, 
phorus  IS  accompanied  by  nauseous  mmnfof;^  v^nronic  poisoning  by  phos- 

of  heat  in  the  stomach,  ^xpg^  str^^^^^^^^^  vomiting,  a  sense 

hectic  fever,  and  disease  Tfh^U.     T^'  S^''""^  wasting, 
sinks.    Some  intereT  s  attached  t^^^^^^^ 

phosphorus  from  the  researches  of  sL^^^^  poisoning  by 

m^om- upon  persons  engaTefirthe  m  W^^^^  others  on  the  effects  of  thi 

matches.    It'  has  heen^^ZZTthT^tt  Vhosphovus-  or  lucif er- 

necrosis  of  the  jaw,  carious  teethrand  absceLr  T^^^^^       t^'^f^  ^^^^ 

irritation  of  the  respiratory  oro-ans  nitl  1?        J        i^as  been  also  great 

itself  among  them.    These  effpof?!  "^^^^^^^^^^^it^s  has  frequently  shown 

of  the  vapoL  of  phospho'uf  wtw^^^^^    '''''^^''t  *°  rel^irJo^ 

to  act  chemically  upon  the  exTS  i.n4  ^^^^ 

researches  appeal  to^bow  thXe  ri^^^^^^^^       1  ' 

.Porous  an  easily  ^^o^^^l^^J^^:^ 
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oxidation  of  phosphorus.    (See  '  On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  p.  345.)  The 
fumes  of  phosphorus  pills  taken  medicinally  may  cause  necrosis. 

Geo.  Weo-ner  has  investigated  the  action  of  phosphorus  on  the  bones, 
and  asserts  that  its  effects  are  not  due  to  its  action  after  absorption,  but 
to  the  direct  action  of  the  fumes  on  the  bones.  When  these  come  into 
contact  with  the  denuded  periosteum  or  membrane  covering  the  bones, 
inflammation  of  this  is  set  up.  This  is  in  accordance  with  the  observation 
that  in  match-makers  those  only  who  have  carious  teeth  suffer  from 
necrosis  of  the  jaw.  (See  '  Lancet,'  1886,  I.  p.  671.)  For  the  action  of 
phosphorus  on  the  spinal  cord,  see  'Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1883,  I.  p.  31. 

Cases  of  chronic  phosphorus  poisoning  are  now  rare,  owmg  to  the 
precautions  adopted  among  phosphorus  workers  to  prevent  the  intro- 
duction of  the  poison  into  the  system. 

Appearances— Among  the  appearances  produced  by  this  poison  are 
marks  of  irritation,  inflammation,  and  ulceration  in  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines    The  stomach  has  been  found  much  contracted,  and  its  mucous 
membrane  inflamed,  occasionally  softened  and  presenting  pui^ple  or  violet- 
coloured  spots.    Inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  may  be  a  result 
of  the  action  of  phosphorus.  A  man,  aet.  50,  took  a  quantity  of  phosphorus- 
paste  used  for  destroying  vermin.    He  was  seen  m  his  usual  health  at  12 
o'clock  at  noon,  and  was  found  dead  in  a  field  the  following  morning.  On 
inspection,  it  was  observed  that  there  was  great  muscular  rigidity.  Ihe 
membranes  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and  there  was  serous  effusion 
between  them.  The  substance  of  the  brain  was  also  congested,   ihe  heart 
was  flaccid  and  nearly  empty.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
ffullet  and  small  intestines  was  very  red,  and  there  were  patches  m  which 
the  membrane  was  destroyed.    On  opening  the  stomach  a  white  vapour 
escaped,  accompanied  by  a  strong  smell  of  phosphorus.    This  organ  con- 
Zned  a  tablespoonful  of  a  viscid  greenish  matter,  from  which  particles 
of  phosphorus,  with  some  Prussian  blue  (used  as  a  coding  for  t^^e 
poison),  subsided  on  standing.    (  Lancet,    1857   I  p   600.    See  a^so 
a  case  by  Kessler,  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.,  1866,  1,  271.)    in  a  case 
examined  by  Herapath,  he  found,  besides  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  the 
muSus  rnembrane  raised  in  small  bladders  or  vesications.     This  was 
probably^  change  produced  by  putrefaction,  as  the  body  was  not  examined 
rntirtwenty-th?ee  days  after  death.    Such  an  appearance  is  frequently 
Len  in Teispections  of  putrefied  bodies,  and  has  not  been  observed  in 
cases  of  recent^oisoning  by  phosphorus.    Schuchard  describes,  among 
Jhl  annearances  fluidity  of  the  blood,  which  is  of  a  dark  co  our,  and  does 
not  Some  red  in  exposure  to  the  air.   The  most  remarkable  appearance 
PommoX  met  with,  is  a  fatty  change  in  the  liver  and  other  soft  organs 
EcTymiserar^^^^^^   found  beneath  the  skin  and  on  the  surface  of  various 

°'Tn'the  case  of  the  female  described  at  p.  252,  who  died  after  the  lapse 
ofatttTerewasnoinfla^^^^^^^^ 

and  intestines  had  a  coffee-ground  f j^^^^^^^:^^^^^  congested. 

disulphide.    The  viscera,  and  even  the  ^/^f  ^^^'^^^^^^^^  i/the  dark., 

by  phVorus,  have  the  odour  of  f^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  who  died 

(Galtier,  '  Toxicologie,  vol.  i,  p.  ib*-;  "J'^^p^^Ugd  that  the  whole  o 
while  taking  phosphorus  medicinally,  it  was  remaikea  tnat 
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the  viscera  of  the  body  were  luminous  in  the  dark ;  indication  of  the 
extensive  diffusion  of  the  poison  by  absorption.   (CasjDer's  '  Wochenschr./ 
Feb.  21  and  28, 1846,  pp.  115,  135.)    Por  a  further  account  of  the  appear- 
ances, see  '  Chemist,'  Jan.,  1856,  p.  244.  In  one  case  which  the  author  ex- 
amined in  1867,  that  of  a  girl,  set.  13,  who  died  on  the  sixth  day  after  taking- 
phosphorus-paste  beaten  up  with  egg,  there  were  the  usual  symptoms, 
with  severe  paroxysms  of  vomiting  and  pain.    The  matters  first  vomited 
were  observed  to  be  luminous  in  the  dark.    There  were  numerous  ecchy- 
mosed  patches  in  the  celhilar  tissues  of  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  over  the 
rectus  muscle  ;  these  were  also  seen  on  the  chest  and  on  the  diaphragm. 
The  stomach  contained  a  dark-colom-ed  thick  fluid  like  altered  blood  ;  the 
coats  were  not  inflamed  ;  the  surface  of  the  inner  coat  was  covered  with  a 
brownish-coloured  mucus  which  had  no  odour  of  phosphorus.    At  the 
greater  curvature  the  surface  was  dotted  over  with  numerous  small  dark 
particles,  consisting  of  coagula  of  altered  blood  adhering  to  the  membrane, 
but  easily  removed  from  it.    They  had  the  appearance  of  effused  coagula 
of  blood  in  petechial  spots.  The  contents  of  the  stomach  owed  their  cotour 
to  these  little  masses  of  blood  being  diffused  through  them.  The  duodenum 
contained  a  similar  liquid.  The  intestines  presented  no  abnormal  appear- 
ance.   The  liver  was  in  an  advanced  state  of  fatty  degeneration.  This 
condition  of  the  liver  has  occurred  so  frequently  in  cases  of  phosphorus- 
poisoning,  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  characteristic  appear- 
ances. _  C  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1868,  p.  242.)   This  fatty  degeneration  in 
poisoning  with  phosphorus  is  met  with  not  only  in  the  liver,  but  in  the 
heart,  stomach,  kidneys,  and  muscular  tissues  generally. 
_    In  a  case  recorded  by  Habershon  ('  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,'  1867,  vol.  50) 
m  which  a  woman  died  on  the  fifth  day,  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
were  similar  to  those  above  described.    The  phosphorus  was  taken  in  the 
form  of  paste,  and,  as  was  supposed,  in  a  dose  of  from  three  to  four  grains 
There  was  much  ecchymosis  in  patches  in  and  about  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  abdomen  and  chest.    There  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and 
kidneys.    The  stomach  contained  a  large  quantity  of  fluid,  like  soot  and 
water,  and  was  covered  with  a  tenacious  bloody  mucus.    There  was  some 
congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  there  was  much  redness  with 
ecchymosis  m  the  small  intestines.    The  fatty  degeneration  induced  bv 
phosphorus  IS  usually  most  marked  in  the  liver,  though  it  may  extend  to 
the  kidneys,  the  heart,  the  glands  of  the  stomach,  to  the  muscular  tissue 
generally,  and  to  the  arterioles  and  capillaries.  The  editor  has  seen  decided 
enlargement  of  the  liver  produced  within  forty-eight  hours  of  the  time  at 
which  the  poison  was  administered.  The  liver  is  usually  enlarged,  dou^hv 
anaemic  an^  of  a  uniform  yellow  or  yellowish-white  colour,  f  he  acinf  aJe 
distinct.  Wagner  describes  an  interlobular  hypertrophy  of  the  connective 
tissue.    The  hepatic  cells  are  loaded  with  fat.    The  heart  and  musclls 
generally  may  be  soft,  yellow,  and  of  defective  tenacity.    In  placHf  the 
transverse  stri^,  innumerable  fat  globules  and  granules^of  fat  are  seen  by 
the  mici-oscope.    The  glandular  epithelial  cells'of  the  gastric  follicleTare 

Z  %2  )       f]°^'t';i  kidneys  is  likewise  filled  with 

fat  globules     (For  further  information  on  this  subject,  see  '  Die  aJute 
Phosphor- Vergiftung  von  Munk  und   Levden  '  Berlin   186^     TT.  ' 

a«  a  pmsoa  only  by  becommg  converted  into  phosphorous  oxide -  but 
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althougli  this  conversion  takes  place,  it  is  possible  that  phosphorus  may 
pass  directly  into  the  blood,  since  the  urine  voided  during  life  has  been 
observed  to  be  luminous :  hence  it  is  itself  probably  a  blood-poison.  Organic 
compounds  containing  phosphorus  (phosphines)  are  found  in  the  urine  in 
case  of  phosphorus  poisoning.   The  production  of  phosphorous  acid,  by  its 
oxidation,  may  account  for  the  erosions  met  with  in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 
An  apothecary  took  by  way  of  experiment  one  grain ;  on  the  next  day  two 
o-rains,  and  on  the  third  day  three  grains  of  phosphorus,  mixed  with  sugar. 
He  was  then  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and 
died  in  spite  of  every  attempt  to  save  him.    (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,' 
1846  p.  117.)    Chevallier  refers  to  a  case  in  which  a  dose  of  2-3  grains 
proved  fatal,  and  two  other  cases  in  each  of  which  a  dose  of  4-6  grains 
destroyed  life.    The  same  writer  quotes,  on  the  authority  of  Lobel  the 
case  of  a  lunatic  who  died  from  a  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  gram.    ('  Ann. 
d'Hvff  '  1857    1   422.)    This  is  the  smallest  fatal  dose  for  an  aduit 
which  we  have  met  with.    A  woman,  jet.  52,  took  in  divided  doses,  m 
four  days,  about  six  centigrammes,  or  less  than  one  gram  oi  phosphorus 
dissolved.  The  largest  dose  taken  at  once,  i.e.  on  the  fourth  day,  is  stated 
to  have  been  three  centigrammes,  or  nearly  half  a  gram.  Sj^pto^^  oi  ip^'^ 
and  irritation  appeared,  and  the  patient  died  in  three  days     The  gullet 
stomach,  and  small  intestines  were  found  much  inflamed.  ('  Tox^^^^^^^^^' 
^rnl  1  13  87  )    When  the  phosphorus  is  dissolved  m  any  liquid,  or  when 
it  is  fineiv  divided,  as  in  phosphorus-paste  or  in  lucif er-matches,  its  action 
is  then  more  powerful,  as  it  is  in  a  state  well  fitted  for  absorption. 
Kessler  has  recorded  a  case  in  which  an  infant,  seven  weeks  old,  was 
destroyed  in  four  hours  from  swallowing  the  heads  of  six  or  seven 
matches  containing  about  one-eighth  of  a  grain  of  phosphorus  (' Vier- 
matcnes,  con^d.111    o  a  ^  .     Sonnenschem  refers  to 

Ki::*  a^ntr'of  ^  -^^^^  ^l-a  Lr.  the  effects  of  a  si.gle 

tTL„/  r.nr,tiiinitiff  T>osBiblT  not  morc  than  one-hundredtli  of  a  gram 
r^eS    t  lTsI  Tman  ^a,t.  32,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital, 

wh*  had  taken  half  a  sixpenny  pot  of  Pho^'e^-P-f,  >°  ^'""'^^ 
Tt  3  pm     He  had  Tomited  before  his  admission  at  5.30  p.m.  An 

^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
7efc:p~d,  and  showed  ^gn^^^^^ 

Me  telt  reiieveu  ux        i  ,      hours  after  the  administration  ot 

decided  jaundice.  Tt^e X  rnffered  from  headache  and  drowsiness, 
when  it  began  *° 'J^^'^'^^.^f  ^  '  i^i^e  the  oil  of  turpentine  was  dis- 
When  the  liver  began  to  'i«<=^'^''"<'  °    At  one  time  the  liver 

continued.  The  patient  made  \e°°^'^^^°^^!^:2-h  rib  on  both  sides, 
aulness  extended  ^o  ^^l^^^^X^^:,',^:  ft^the  left  nipple .  and 
To— ds  H  t:Jh1d  neSy  the  navel.    The  dose  taken  was  probably 

'"^^^at  «Hc/.  ,eaa        fi.ce.-This  has  ^Xflf: 
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occarred  only  after  seventeen  days.    Haberslion  quotes  a  case  which,  is 
said  to  have  proved  fatal  in  half  an  hour.    ('  Med.  Ohir.  Trans.,'  1867,  vol. 
50.)    This  is  the  shortest  period  recorded.   In  general,  several  days  elapse 
before  a  fatal  result  occurs,  and  during  this  time  the  patient  undergoes 
much  suffering.    This  was  observed  in  a  young  woman  who  swallowed  a 
quantity  of  phosphorus-paste  intended  for  poisoning  rats.    She  did  not  die 
until  the  fifth  day.    This  is  a  common  period.    ('  Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.,' 
1845,  p.  580.)    In  two  cases  of  acute  poisoning  with  phosphorus  com- 
municated by  Moore,  one  proved  fatal  in  seventy-two,  and  the  other  in 
eighty-eight  hours.    The  symptoms  and  appearances  were  similar  to  those 
already  described.    Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver   and  other  organs 
was  especially  marked.    ('Med.  Press,'  Nov.  15,  1865,  p.  434.)    In  a  case 
which  occurred  to  Anderson,  a  child,  aged  one  year  and  eight  months, 
had  sacked  the  heads  off  about  twenty  phosphorus  matches  before 
j  detection.     No  symptoms  appeared  until  the  second  day,  when  the 
I  child  was  drowsy  and  slept  for  twenty  hours.     Castor  oil  and  oil  of 
turpentine  wei'e  given.    On  the  fourth  day  it  vomited,  the  skin  was  hot, 
I  the  tongue  dry,  there  was  great  thirst,  with  a  quick  pulse  and  cold  ex- 
j  tremities.    On  the  sixth  day  there  was  much  vomiting  of  a  matter  like 
i  coffee-grounds  (altered  blood).   There  was  great  pain  of  the  stomach — the 
I  child  became  unconscious  and  gradually  sank,  dying  on  the  seventh  day 
after  taking  the  poison.    There  was  no  purging,  but  the  motions  were 
i  passed  involuntarily,  and  contained  coagulated  blood.   An  alliaceous  odour 
i  was  perceived  in  the  breath  dm^ing  the  progress  of  the  case,  and  the  body 
had  a  yellowish  (icteric)  tint.    On  inspection  there  was  marked  general 
ecchymosis.   The  liver  was  enlarged,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  and  undergoing 
fatty  degeneration.    The  lining  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  injected, 
and  it  contained  a  dark  bloody  fluid.    There  was  no  odour  of  phos- 
phorus, and  the  contents  were  not  luminous  in  the  dark.  Phosphorus 
could  not  be  detected  by  Mitscherlich's  process.     ('Lancet,'  1871  II. 
p.  189.)  ' 

Chemical  analysis. — Yellow  phosphorus  is  a  solid  of  waxy  consistency, 
having  a  peculiar  odour  and  taste  resembling  garlic.  It  is  the  odour  and 
taste  which  prevent  it  from  being  criminally  employed  as  a  poison,  and 
render  it  easy  of  detection  in  articles  of  food.  It  evolves  a  white  vapour  in 
daylight,  and  a  faint  bluish  luminosity  in  the  dark.  It  melts  and  takes 
fire  at  a  temperature  of  112°  P.,  burning  with  a  bright  yellow  flame  and 
producing  dense  white  acid  vapours  by  combustion.  It  is  not  soluble  in 
waiter,  but  water  in  which  it  has  been  preserved  or  washed,  acquires 
poisonous  properties  by  reason  of  the  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids 
formed.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1857,  1,  423.)  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  the  oils,  but  especially  by  disulphide  of  carbon 

Orgamc  hqmds.— The  smell  which  phosphorus  imparts  to  organic  sub- 
stances  is  characteristic.  If  the  smell  is  not  perceptible,  or  if  concealed 
by  other  odours,  the  liquid  supposed  to  contain  the  phosphorus  may  be 
heated  in  a  flask  m  the  dark,  when  if  phosphorus  is  present  a  garlicky  odour 
will  be  perceived,  and  the  vapours  may  appear  feebly  luminous  as  they 
are  condensed  m  the  air.  When  phosphorus  has  been  taken  in  a  solid 
form,  the  particles  may  be  separated  as  a  sediment,  by  washing  the  contents 
of  the  stomach  m  water  These  may  be  melted  under  water  into  one  mass 
either  by  plunging  the  tube  containing  them  into  hot  water,  or  by  pouring 
hot  water  upon  them  m  a  conical  glass.  If  a  portion  of  the  organic  liquid 
IS  evaporated  to  dry  ^^^^^         ^^^^.^^^^      phosphorus  will  be 

easily  recognized  by  their  luminosity,  as  well  as  by  thei>  combustion  when 

mav  bp  f       '  "^^^'"^^^     'P'"^^  Phosphorus 

ToL  I   ^  from  many  organic  matters  by  digestion  with  disulphide 

s 
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of  carbon.  It  is  thus  procured  from  flour  and  phosphorus-paste,  or  from 
the  residue  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  after  washing  and  decantation. 
On  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  sulphide,  decanted  from  the  organic 
liquid  or  solid,  the  phosphorus  may  be  procured  in  small  globules  or 
beads.  These  are  ignited  when  touched  with  a  hot  wire,  A  portion  of 
the  solution  poured  upon  thin  paper,  ignites  spontaneously  when  dry,  and 
burns  with  the  well-known  flame.  The  vapours  of  phosphorus  blacken 
paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

If  the  phosphorus  is  in  a  state  of  solution,  or  is  in  too  small  quantity 
to  be  dissolved  out  of  the  material  by  disulphide  of  carbon,  its  presence 
may  be  indicated  by  distilling  the  liquid  containing  it  in  the  dark — the 
boiling  point  being  raised  by  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  vapoui 
appears  luminous  as  it  is  condensed  in  a  glass  condensing-tube.  So  delicate 
is  this  process  of  distillation,  which  was  first  suggested  by  Mitscherlich, 
that  in  one  experiment  with  the  head  of  a  single  lucifer-match  the  lumi- 
nosity appeared  for  half  an  hour  in  the  condensing-tube.  Absolute  dark- 
ness is  required  for  the  success  of  this  experiment. 

If  the  person  has  survived  several  days,  it  is  not  likely  that  any  free- 
phosphorus  will  be  found  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents.  None  was  found 
in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  fatty  liver  of  the  girl  who  died  on 
the  sixth  day  (p.  251),  but  the  distillation-process  succeeded  with  the 
broken  top  of  a  pot  which  had  held  the  phosphorus-paste,  although  this 
was  empty  and  had  been  thrown  into  a  tub  of  water.  In  Habershon's 
case  of  death  on  the  fifth  day  (p.  255),  none  was  found  by  the  editor  in  the 
stomach  or  contents.  The  phosphorus  in  these  cases  is  oxidized  rapidly, 
and  thus,  like  other  poisons,  it  may  disappear  from  the  body.  If  a  piece 
of  filter-paper  imbued  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  be  exposed  to  the 
vapours  or  gases  evolved  from  the  suspected  articles,  and  is  not  darkened 
or  blackened,  it  may  be  concluded  that  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of 
uncombined  phosphorus  will  be  obtained  by  other  means.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  phosphorus  may,  according  to  some  authorities,  be  still 
discovered  as  phosphoric  acid.  Mialhe  has  given  an  elaborate  report 
on  a  case  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were  those  of  phos- 
phorus poisoning,  the  girl  dying  on  the  fifth  day.  Mitscherlich's  process 
failed  to  show  any  free  phosphorus.  Eight  weeks  afterwards  portions  of 
the  viscera  were  examined  by  Tardieu  and  Roussin.  They  found  in  the 
intestines  and  on  the  liver  groups  of  small  crystals  of  ammonio-phos- 
phate  of  magnesium,  and  in  the  fluid  contents  an  acid  liquid  having  the 
properties  of  phosphoric  acid.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869,  1,  134.)  These 
crystals,  it  may  be  observed,  are  frequently  found  as  a  result  of  decom- 
position in  the"  stomach  or  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  other  organs,  without 
reference  to  poisoning  by  phosphorus.  As  the  phosphates  are  found  in 
the  secretions,  which  are  generally  acid,  their  presence  does  not  prove 
poisoning  by  phosphorus,  unless  the  symptoms,  appearances,  and  circum- 
stantial evidence  are  so  strong  that  chemical  evidence  is  scarcely  necessary. 

In  one  case  Herapath  failed  to  detect  any  trace  of  phosphorus  m  a 
body  on  the  twenty -third  day  after  death. 

Phosphorus  readily  undergoes  oxidation  in  the  body,  and  is  thus  con- 
verted into  phosphorous  and  phosphoric  acids.  Blondlot  suggested  a  pro- 
cess for  its  detection  when  this  conversion  into  phosphoric  acid  has  taken 
place.  It  depends  on  a  peculiar  green  colour  which  the  lower  oxides  ot 
phosphorus  yive  to  the  flame  of  nascent  hydrogen  when  burnt  (  Joui-. 
de  Chim.,'  1862,  p.  528;  also  1863,  p.  581.)  Herapath  employed  this 
method  of  detecting  phosphorus  thus  changed  in  the  body,  in  a  medico- 
legal case.  Barrett  has  shown  that  the  flame  of  pure  hydrogen  is  rendered 
of  a  vivid  green  by  an  infinitesimal  trace  of  phosphorus  (  Nature,  lb /J, 
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p.  483),  bat  as  phosphates  are  constituents  of  most  of  the  solids  and  fluids 
of  the  body,  this  mode  of  testing  would  hardly  be  applicable  to  medico- 
legal purposes.  It  requires  for  medico-legal  application  materials  of 
absolute  purity  for  pi-ocuring  hydrogen,  as  well  as  a  pure  atmosphere, 
and  perfect  dai^kness. 

When  the  phosphorus  has  been  scraped  from  the  tops  of  matches  it 
may  be  oxidized  and  lost;  as  it  is  usually  coloured  with  vermilion,  Prussian 
blue,  or  some  other  colouring  matter,  these  substances  may  be  found 
in  the  washed  sediment  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  On  the  non- 
discovery  of  free  phosphorus  in  the  body,  these  colouring  matters,  if 
present,  serve  to  indicate  the  form  in  which  the  poison  has  been  taken  or 
administered.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Tardieu  and  Roussin,  sulphur 
was  found  as  well  as  phosphorus.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1868,  I,  117.)  The 
pi-oportion  of  phosphorus  in  matches  varies.  The  dry  composition  may 
contain  as  much  as  one-fourth  of  its  weight.  Phosphorus-paste  is  said  to 
contain  one-eightieth  of  its  weight  of  this  substance.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869, 
2,  396.)    The  editor  has  found  it  to  contain  5f  per  cent,  of  phosphorus. 

Red  or  AUotropic  Phosphorus. — The  remarkable  substance,  known  under 
the  name  of  allotropic  phosphorus,  is  not  possessed  of  poisonous  properties. 
This  fact,  long  since  announced  by  Liebig  ('  Letters  on  Chemistry,'  p.  165), 
has  been  confirmed  by  experiments  at  the  Veterinary  College  at  Alfort. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1857,  1,  432.)  Common  phosphorus  is  poisonous  in 
doses  varying  from  one  to  three  grains,  while  allotropic  phosphorus  has 
been  given  to  animals  in  doses  of  thirty  grains  without  causing  symptoms 
of  poisoning.  This  kind  of  phosphorus,  by  reason  of  its  being  generally 
in  a  fine  powder,  is  in  a  state  more  favourable  for  acting  as  a  poison  than 
common  phosphorus;  and  yet,  owing  probably  to  its  insolubility,  it  is  inert. 
Bussy  in  1850,  and  De  Vrij  in  1851,  proved  that  a  dog  might  take  with 
impunity  thirty  grains. 

Analysis.— Red  phosphorus  is  insoluble  in  all  liquids,  and  by  its  insolu- 
bibty  in  disulphide  of  carbon  it  is  distinguished  and  separated  from  yellow 
phosphorus.  It  has  no  odour  or  taste,  and  is  not  luminous  in  the  dark, 
unless  it  contains  yellow  phosphorus.  In  any  analysis  for  phosphorus', 
we  must  take  care  to  exclude  it  by  employing  disulphide  of  carbon  as  a 
solvent  for  the  common  or  poisonous  form  of  phosphorus.  The  reader 
will  find  a  full  account  of  the  comparative  effects  of  the  common  and 
allotropic  phosphorus  by  Chevallier  in  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1856,  1  374-  1859 
2,  870  ;  and  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrssch.,'  I860,  2,  18.  '       '  ' 


Iodine. 


Symptoms.— ¥rom  experiments  on  animals,  as  well  as  from  obser- 
x-ation  of  Its  effects  on  man,  iodine  has  a  strong  local  action  as  an  irritant 
on  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In  large  doses,  it  occasions  a  burning  heat 
m  the  throat  severe  painm  the  abdomen,  with  vomiting  and  purging-  the 
vomited  matters  having  the  peculiar  odour  of  iodine,  and  bein/of  a 
yellow  colour,  except  when  any  farinaceous  food  has  been  taken,  in  which 
case  they  are  blue,  or  even  black.  The  f^cal  matters  may  also  contai^ 
Iree  lodme  If  the  poison  has  been  taken  in  the  solid  state.  Besides  thesa 
symptoms  there  is  great  thirst,  with  anxiety,  headache,  giddiness  tremblW 
nd  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  fainting  these  SsTmptom? 
indicating  that  the  poison  has  become  absorbed.  ^When  takenCsome 
time  m  small  doses,  it  gives  rise  to  salivation,  vomiting,  purging  Zn 
m  the  stomach,  and  cramps ;  the  pulse  becomes  small  and  frequent  there 
IS  a  general  wasting  of  the  body ;  and  it  has  been  observed^that  in  this- 
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form  of  chronic  poisoning,  certain  glands  are  liable  to  become  affected  and 
diminislied  by  absorption — the  breasts  in  the  female,  and  the  testicles  in 
the  male.  Iodine  produces  these  secondary  effects  (iodism),  whether  it  is 
taken  internally  or  applied  externally. 

A  woman  swallowed  by  mistake  one  drachm  of  iodine  dissolved  in 
an  ounce  of  alcohol.  When  seen  soon  afterwards,  she  complained  of  a 
violent  pain  in  the  throat  or  stomach,  followed  by  retcbing  and  slight 
vomiting  ;  the  pulse  was  rapid  and  full,  the  eyes  prominent  and  suffused. 
Vomiting,  pi"omoted  by  diluents,  brought  no  relief  to  the  symptoms.  She 
became  much  depressed,  and  died  on  the  following  day.  There  was  no 
examination  of  the  body.  (' Prov.  Jour.,'  June  30,  1847,  p.  35G.)  Foi- 
a  case  of  recovery  after  half  a  drachm  had  been  taken,  see  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,'  1861,  XL  p.  669. 

Iodine  is  rai-ely  used  as  a  poison.  In  1864  an  attempt  was  made 
by  a  woman  to  poison  a  fellow-servant  by  mixing  tincture  of  iodine  with 
food  in  a  plate.  The  remarkable  discoloration  of  the  farinaceous  food 
which  it  produced,  led  to  suspicion,  and  prevented  any  ill  effects  from 
following.  Iodine  gives  a  blue,  green,  or  dark  colour  to  most  organic 
liquids,  and  imparts  to  them  a  peculiar  odour.  It  stains  the  skin  and 
other  organic  substances  yellow;  the  colour  being  removed  by  an  alkali. 
When  in  strong  solution,  it  is  corrosive  and  destroys  the  parts  which  it 
touches ;  in  this  state  it  has  been  maliciously  employed  for  throwing  on 
the  person. 

Appearances. — As  this  is  an  irritant  as  well  as  a  corrosive  poison,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  gullet,  stomach,  and  intestines  is  found  inflamed 
and  excoriated.  In  one  instance,  the  mucous  membrane  near  the  pylorus 
was  corroded  and  detached  in  a  space  of  two  or  three  inches. 

Analysis. — The  odour  is  in  general  sufficient  to  identify  it.  _  This  may 
be  concealed  by  alkalies  or  alkaline  substances.  When  heated,  it  sublimes 
as  a  purple  vapour.  The  addition  of  a  cold  solution  of  starch  produces 
a  blue  colour,  but  many  substances  prevent  this  reaction.  It  is  very 
soluble  in  disulphide  of  carbon,  forming  a  rich  pink  solution.  The  sulphide 
has  the  property  of  removing  it  from  water  or  organic  liquids  in  which  it 
is  dissolved.  It  may  thus  be  separated  for  chemical  examination  by  de- 
canting the  watery  liquid  from  the  sulphide,  which,  on  evaporation,  leaves 
the  iodine  in  crystals.  Chloroform,  a  good  solvent  of  iodine,  may  be 
substituted  for  the  sulphide. 
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CHAPTER  20. 

ARSENIC  —  ARSBNIOUS  ACID  —  SYMPTOMS  —  CHRONIC  POISONING  —  APPEARANCES 

AFTER  DEATH— FATAL  DOSE— CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS  ARSENITES — ARSENIC  ACID 

— ORPIMENT  AND  OTHER  COMPOUNDS. 

White  Arsenic    Arsenious  Acid.— The  term  White  Arsenic  is  commonly 
applied  to  the  arsenious  oxide  or  acid  of  chemists.    It  is  seen  under  the 
form  of  a  white  powder,  visibly  crystalline  in  a  strong  light,  or  when  viewed 
with  a  lens.    It  is  also  met  with,  but  more  rarely,  in  opaque,  brittle,  white 
masses,  resembling  enamel.    It  is  called  an  acid  from  its  power  of  com- 
bining with  alkalies,  but  it  possesses  only  a  feeble  acid  reaction  when  dis- 
solved in  water.    It  is  often  described  as  having  an  acrid  taste,  but  this 
does  not  appear  to  be  correct;  a  small  quantity  of  it  has  certainly  no 
appreciable  taste,  a  fact  which  may  be  established  by  direct  experiment. 
It  would  appear,  from  numerous  cases  on  record,  that  it  has  been  un- 
consciously taken  in  fatal  quantities,  in  all  descriptions  of  food  without 
exciting  any  perceptible  sensation  on  the  tongue.    Most  of  those  persons 
who  have  been  criminally  or  accidentally  destroyed  by  arsenic,  have  not 
been  aware  of  any  taste  in  taking  the  poisoned  substance.    In  cases  in 
which  the  powder  has  been  taken  in  large  quantity,  it  is  described  as  having 
had  a  Toughuh  taste.    Water  boiled  for  an  hour  on  the  poison  and  allowed 
to  cool,  holds  dissolved  the  40th  part  of  its  weight,  or  about  twelve  grains 

^  not  more  than  the  80th  part 

will  be  dissolved.  Cold  water  allowed  to  stand  for  many  hours  on  the 
poison  does  not  dissolve  more  than  from  the  1000th  to  the  500th  part  of 
^  weight ;  ..e.  one  half-grain  of  arsenic  to  nearly  one  fluid  ounce  of  water. 
When  arsenic  m  powder  is  mixed  with  cold  liquids,  a  portion  of  the  powder 
floats  and  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  This  appearance  has  some- 
times led  to  a  suspicion  of  poisonino-. 

Arsenic  as  it  is  sold  to  the  public  in  small  quantities,  is  required  to 
be  mixed  either  with  the  16th  part  of  its  weight  of  soot,  which  gives  to  it 

wf  r^^'l.  ^^"^  P"^'*  °f  i-digo,  and  then  it  is 

k  w;f+^      1  rendered  much  deeper  when  the  powder 

IS  wetted,  so  that  the  sooty  compound  is  then  nearly  black.  Sometimes 
m  place  of  mdigo,  artificial  ultramarine  is  employed^as  a  colouring  The 
fvaderlHf  '  '  colouring  of  arsenic  (14  vL.  c.  13,  s.  3)  is  fre^quenti; 
evaded  It  is  sometimes  sold  uncoloured  under  the  name  of  mercury.  ^ 
1  he  number  of  deaths  reported  to  have  occurred  from  arsenic  in 
England  and  Wales  in  the  year  1891  was  fourteen 

the  ST""?'''  ^ill  vary  according  to  the  form  and  dose  in  which 

^^^"^^  ^^^^  K 

Leased  while  li;  wl  ;,  *l!  ^y^P'/^J.^e™  Prored  to  haye  attacked  the 
wa.  adhered.  Tn?^^^^^^^^  <=f  ^  - -hich  the  poison 

wa  tne  otnei  iiand,  m  an  instance  where  one  drachm 
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had  been  taken  on  an  empty  stomach,  no  symptoms  appeared  for  two 
hours.    In  a  case  reported  by  Orfila,  the  symptoms  did  not  show  them- 
selves for  five  hours  ;  and  in  another,  in  which  a  large  dose  was  taken,  the 
symptoms  did  not  come  on  for  seven  hours.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1837,  1, 
344.)    In  a  case  in  which  from  thirty  to  forty  grains  of  arsenious  acid, 
and  the  same  quantity  of  chrome  yellow,  were  taken,  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing did  not  appear  until  five  or  six  hours  afterwards.    (*  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,' 
Jan.,  1854,  p.  294.)    There  may  be  every  variety  between  these  extremes. 
In  one  case  their  appearance  was  protracted  for  ten  hours,  the  maximum 
period  yet  known.    A  remarkable  instance  occurred  in  which  the  poison 
was  taken  by  a  young  female  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  no 
well-marked  symptoms  occurred  for  eight  hours :  there  was  then  violent 
vomiting.    After  death,  a  cyst,  formed  of  mucous  membrane  containing 
arsenic,  was  found  in  the  stomach  :  the  poison  having  thus  become  sheathed 
over.    ('  Flandin,'  vol.  1,  p.  535.)    In  another  case  ('  Med.  Times,'  Oct.  21, 
1848),  symptoms  of  violent  irritation  did  not  show  themselves  until  twenty- 
three  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken,  and  within  about  half  an  hour 
of  the  death  of  the  patient.    The  girl  was  sick  once  shortly  after  having 
taken  the  poison,  but  the  first  symptoms  were  those  of  narcotism.  The 
girl  was  a  confirmed  opium-eater,  and  this  habit  may  have  had  some  in- 
fluence in  delaying  the  operation  of  the  poison.     From  a  third  case 
('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  47,  p.  722),  it  appears  that  the  active  symptoms  of 
irritation  which  commonly  attend  arsenical  poisoning,  may  not  appear 
until  after  the  lapse  of  nine  hours  from  the  time  at  which  the  poison  has 
been  swallowed.    With  the  exception  of  the  case  above  referred  to,  m 
which  the  interval  was  ten  hours,  this  is  the  longest  period  of  protraction 
on  record.    In  other  instances  there  have  been  great  intermissions.  In 
all  cases  in  which  arsenic  enters  the  system  from  without,  as  by  its  ap- 
plication to  the  skin,  or  to  ulcerated  or  diseased  surfaces,  the  symptoms 
are  rarely  manifested  until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  even  days. 

The  individual  usually  first  experiences  faintness,  depression,  nausea, 
and  sickness,  with  an  intense  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach, 
increased  by  pressure.    The  pain  in  the  abdomen  becomes  more  and  more 
severe;  and  there  is  violent  vomiting  of  brown  turbid  matter,  mixed  with 
mucus,  and  sometimes  streaked  with  blood.    These  symptoms  are  followed 
by  purging,  which  is  more  or  less  violent,  and  this  is  accompanied  by 
severe  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs.    These  are,  however,  according 
to  the  editor's  experience,  often  absent.    The  matters  discharged  from  the 
•  stomach  and  bowels  have  had  in  some  instances  a  yellowish  colour,  as  it 
was  supposed,  from  a  partial  conversion  of  the  poison  into  sulphide,  but 
more  probably  from  an  admixture  of  bile.    The  vomited  matteij  are  m 
some  cases  coloured  with  blood,  and  the  mixture  of  blood  with  bile  has 
often  ffiven  to  them  a  green  or  brown  colour.    In  other  cases  they  may 
consist  of  a  large  quantity  of  mucus  ejected  in  a  flaky  state  ^^^d  having  a 
milky-white  appearance,  as  if  from  admixture  with  the  poison     The  colour 
of  the  vomited  matters  may  be  blue  or  black  when  coloured  arsenic  has 
been  taken,  or  the  admixture  of  bile  may  render  them  of  a  deep  gre^en. 
The  vomiting  is  in  general  violent  and  incessant,  and  is  excited  by  any 
liquid  or  solid  taken  into  the  stomach.    There  is  tenesmus  (strammg  at 
stool),  and  the  discharges  by  the  bowels  are  frequently  tinged  with  b  ood. 
There  is  a  sense  of  constriction,  with  a  feeling  of  burmng  heat  in  tjie  tin  oat, 
commonly  accompanied  by  the  most  intense  thirst.    The  P-^lsy^/^f^^ 
frequent,  and  irregular;   sometimes  wholly  ^^P^;;^^?*^^'^^;  ^.^^^ 
is  cold  and  clammy  in  the  stage  of  collapse;  at  other  times  it  hot 
The  respiration  is  painful  from  the  tender  state  of  the  stomach  There^^^^ 
oreat  restlessness,  but  before  death  stupor  may  supervene,  with  paialysis, 
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tetanic  convulsions,  or  spasms  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities.  In  one 
instance  trismus  (lockjaw)  appeared  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  ('  Orfila,' 
vol.  1,  p.  449.)  Although  pain  is  in  general  among  the  early  and  well- 
marked  symptoms,  arsenic  appears  in  some  cases  to  destroy  sensibility. 
Thus  it  lias  been  observed  that,  even  when  the  stomach  has  been  found 
intensely  inflamed  after  death,  the  patient  bad  not  complained  of  pain 
■during  the  time  which  she  survived. 

It  is  not,  however,  in  every  case  that  all  these  symptoms  are  observed. 
■Cramps  in  the  calves  may  be  absent;  and  there  may  be  no  vomiting  or 
■purging.  In  one  case,  where  a  woman  died  in  three  hours  after  taking 
arsenic  in  a  pudding  served  at  dinner,  there  was  no  vomiting  or  purging. 
In  two  hours  she  was  in  a  state  of  complete  collapse,  and  at  the  time  it 
was  noticed  that  the  conjunctivae  (the  membranes  of  the  eyes)  were  red. 
('Med.  Times,'  1851,  II.  p.  229.)  Vomiting  and  purging  are  neverthe- 
less seldom  both  absent.  The  condition  of  the  urine  has  been  laid  stress 
upon;  the  editor  has  found  it  normal,  retained,  suppressed,  or  abundant. 
No  clinical  importance  can  be  attached  to  the  increase  or  diminution  of 
this  secretion.  The  condition  of  the  urine  was  much  discussed  in  Reg.  v. 
Mayhrich  (Liverpool  Sura.  Ass.,  1889). 

In  Oct.,  1891,  a  gamekeeper  drank  an  unknown  quantity  of  wine,  acci- 
dentally contaminated  with  from  five  to  six  grains  of  arsenious  acid  per 
fluid  ounce ;  and  subsequently  four  other  membei^s  of  his  family  partook 
of  the  wine,  in  quantities  varying  from  a  mere  taste  in  the  case  of  a  young 
child  to  half  a  tumblerful  or  more  in  the  cases  of  the  adults.  The  man 
suffered  from  severe  abdominal  pains,  persistent  vomiting  and  diarrhoea, 
and  cramps  in  the  calves  of  the  legs,  the  feet,  and  the  hands.  He  died 
in  two  days  of  acute  gastro-enteritis.  The  child  suffered  somewhat  from 
the  effects  of  the  irritant.  The  other  three  adults  (young  women),  in 
about  ten  niinutes,  all  had  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  gullet, 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  abdominal  pains,  but  no  cramps  in  the  limbs.  On 
post-mortem  examination  of  the  deceased  man,  the  signs  of  acute  gastro- 
enteritis were  visible,  but  none  of  the  petechial  ecchymosis  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  which  has  by  some  observers  been  regarded  as 
characteristic  of  arsenical  gastro-enteritis.  The  above  may  be  regarded 
as  typical  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning.    (Case  of  Wesley.) 

In  Oct.,  1891,  also,  five  persons — a  young  child,  two  older  children, 
and  two  adult  women— were  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  after  par- 
taking of  dumplings  in  a  stew.  One  woman  died.  The  dumplings  had 
been  partly  made  of  flour  to  which  white  arsenic  was  added,  it  being 
mistaken  for  ordinary  flour. 

Gliro7iic  _poi5oniw.9.— Should  the  person  recover  fi^om  the  first  effects,  and 
the  case  be  protracted,  or  should  the  dose  have  been  small  and  administered 
at  intervals,  there  will  be  inflammation  of  the  conjunctivae,  witb  suffusion 
ot  the  eyes,  and  intolerance  of  light,  conditions  which  are,  bowever,  often 
present  among  the  early  symptoms  above  described.  There  is  also  irrita- 
tion  ot  the  skin,  accompanied  by  a  vesicular  eruption,  which  has  been  called 
eczema  arsemcale.  Sometimes  this  has  assumed  the  form  of  nettle-rasb 
or  ot  the  eruption  attending  scarlet  fever,  for  which  disease  arsenical 
poisoning  has  been  mistaken.  Local  paralysis,  preceded  by  numbness  or 
tingi mg  m  the  fingers  and  toes,  and  other  symptoms  of  nervous  disorder, 
Dolonf.r-'^"'°i?  consequences  The  editor  has  seen  a  case  of  arsenical 
wereTiv?.'"  "^'^r,*'^  three-quarter  grain  doses  of  wbite  arsenic 

i?the^  W  ^'^^^^'^.Yr^d^l  ^^i^"*'  followed  by  general  paralysis  beginning 
ntetno  t«T'  gradually  creeping  upwards  till  th?  lowe? 

reco^ei^^^^^  .    T  respiratory  muscles  were  affected.    The  patient 

recovei  ed  under  treatment.    These  paralyses  are  due  to  a  form  of  neuritis 
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identical  with  that  i-esulting  from  alcoholism.  Exfoliation  of  the  cuticle 
and  skin  of  the  tongue,  and  falling  off  of  the  hair,  have  likewise  been 
witnessed.  (Case  of  the  Turners,  1815,  '  Marshall,'  p.  119,  Husemann's 
'  Jahresbericht,'  1871,  p.  527.)  Salivation  has  been  observed  to  follow, 
especially  when  small  doses  of  the  poison  have  been  given  for  a  length  of 
time.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  16,  p.  790.)  Strangury  and  jaundice  have  been 
also  noticed  among  the  secondary  symptoms.  ('Marshall  on  Arsenic,' 
pp.  44,  111;  'Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1885,1.  p.  1246.)  Melanosis  is  rarely 
observed.  ('  Correspondenzbl.  f.  Schweitzer  Aertze,'  1890,  No.  15.)  A 
well-marked  case  of  slow  poisoning  b}^  arsenic  is  recorded  by  Flandin. 
('  Traite  des  Poisons,  ou  Toxicol.,'  t.  1,  p.  510.)  It  illustrates  a  not 
unfrequent  form  of  secret  murder,  and  it  is  well  calculated  to  inspire 
caution  in  making  a  diagnosis  from  symptoms.  A  woman  put  daily 
into  the  soup  of  her  fellow-servant,  a  very  small  quantity  of  white 
arsenic  in  powder.  Shortly  after  dinner  this  person  was  seized  with 
vomiting  which  led  to  the  rejection  of  the  food  and  poison  before  the 
latter  had  caused  any  serious  mischief.  As  this  practice  was  continued 
at  intervals  for  about  six  weeks,  the  stomach  became  exceedingly 
irritable ;  there  was  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  the  woman  was  much 
emaciated.  There  was  also  spitting  of  blood,  with  such  a  degree  of  ner- 
vous irritability  that  a  current  of  air  falling  upon  her,  caused  an  attack 
of  spasms  and  convulsions.  When  the  patient  found  that  she  could  not 
bear  anything  on  her  stomach,  she  left  the  place  and  passed  two  months 
in  the  country.  Her  health  became  gradually  re-established  there,  and 
she  returned  to  resume  her  usual  occupations.  The  prisoner,  however, 
renewed  her  attempts  ;  and,  to  make  sure  of  destroying  life,  gave  to  her 
one  morning,  in  coffee,  a  large  dose  of  white  arsenic  in  powder :  violent 
vomiting  ensued,  and  the  poison  was  expelled  with  the  food  taken  at 
breakfast.  Arsenic  was  detected  in  the  vomited  matter,  and  the  explana- 
tion of  the  cause  of  the  long  previous  illness  became  clear.  Under  treat- 
ment the  patient  recovered.  Such  symptoms  as  those  above  described, 
may  be  easily  referred  to  chronic  inflammation,  or  ulceration  of  the 
stomach  from  natural  causes,  leading  to  perforation.  There  are  many 
anomalous  cases  on  record,  in  which  the  symptoms  have  diverged  so  much 
from  the  ordinary  course  as  to  embarrass  medical  practitioners.  For  sonie 
of  these,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  by  Ogston,  '  Med.  Gaz.,' vol.  47, 
p.  181;  also  to  the  author's  work  'On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  363;  and 
Husemann's  'Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  481. 

At  Hyeres,  in  1888,  an  alarming  outbreak  of  arsenical  poisonmg  oc- 
curred, the  poison  having  been  accidentally  introduced  into  wme,  which 
was  drunk  by  many  persons  for  a  considerable  time.  The  symptoms  at 
the  outset  were  those  of  dyspepsia,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging  ; 
but  nausea  and  vomiting  were  not  invariable.  The  gastro-intestinal 
symptoms  generally  disappeared  in  a  few  days.  There  was  dryness  of 
the  mouth,  loss  of  appetite,  a  sense  of  constriction  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
and  wasting.  Bronchial  irritation  was  marked,  with  scanty  secretion  ot 
mucus.  There  were  pains  in  the  limbs  and  cedema  of  the  joints,  ihe 
patellar  reflexes  were  weakened  or  abolished.  Wandering  pains  were  telt 
in  various  regions,  and  headache,  and  the  sense  of  touch  was  diminished 
A  garlicky  taste  was  felt  in  the  mouth,  but  the  sense  of  taste  was  not- 
diminished.  The  vision  was  disturbed,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye 
was  inflamed.  There  were  scaly  eruptions  on  both  surfaces  of  t^^^e  hanas 
and  feet.    Of  63  reported  cases,  30  were  slight,  18  serious,  and  lo  tata  . 

It  is  well  known  that,  under  certain  conditions,  fabrics  coloured  Dy 
means  of  arsenical  pigments  may  produce  arsenical  poisoning,    -l^"^ . 
the  manner  in  which  this  takes  place— in  which  the  solid,  non-volatiie 
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pig'ment  particles  can  become  disconnected  from  the  fabric  or  converted 
into  volatile  products — our  information  lias  been  extremely  limited.  Two 
theories  however  held  the  field:   1.  That  of  Forster,  who  believes  that 
the  poisoning-  is  due  to  detachment  of  solid  particles  from  the  stuifs  which 
float  in  the  air  and  enter  the  body  by  means  of  the  respiratory  passages  ; 
and  2,  that  proposed  by  Selmi,  who  considers  that  toxic  gases  may  be 
formed  from  the  pigments  by  the  action  of  microbes.    Some  experiments 
undertaken  by  Gosio  ('  Laboratory  Reports  of  the  Public  Health  Depart- 
ment,' Rome,  Sept.,  1891)  lend  a  good  deal  of  support  to  this  latter  view,. 
This  observer  made  nutrient  media  of  potato  paste,  impregnating  them 
in  some  cases  with  arsenious  acid,  and  in  others  with  various  arsenical 
pigments;  the  nutrient  media  thus  prepared  were  exposed  for  some  days, 
to  a  constant  current  of  air,  which  was  drawn  over  them  by  means  of  an 
aspirator.    The  air  after  it  had  passed  over  the  paste  was  made  to  bubble 
through  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  f.ilver,  which  would  detain  all  volatile 
arsenical  compounds  which  might  have  been  formed.    As  a  result  of  this 
first  rough  experiment  the  author  found  that  many  moulds  and  some 
fission  fungi  developed  on  the  arsenical  media,  and  that  very  appreciable 
quantities  of  volatile  arsenic  compounds  were  given  off.    Proceeding  then 
to  isolate  the  different  species  which  developed,  and  testing  the  action  of 
each  on  fresh  sterile  prepared  media,  he  found  that  only  two  species— 
Mucor  mucedo,  and  in  a  less  degree  Penicilmm  glaticum— were  able  to- 
spilt  up  the  solid  arsenical  compounds  as  above  described.    From  a  great 
number  of  experiments  he  comes  to  the  following  conclusions  :— 1  Mucor 
mucedo  will  grow  well  in  presence  of  a  notable  quantity  of  arsenic ;  it 
seems  to  giw  more  luxuriantly  under  these  than  under  normal  conditions. 
^.  Many  faxed  compounds  of  arsenic,  and  among  them  the  green  pigments 
ordinarily  nsed,  are  changed  by  the  growth  of  these  moulds  into  gaseous 
Domes,  among  which  is  certainly  arseniuretted  hydrogen.    3.  The  sul- 
pJiides  are  not  decomposed  like  the  oxygenated  compounds,  but  their  pre- 
sence  m  the  culture  media  seems  in  no  way  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
fnl"^?  •  ;  i^'''^^'"  conditions  of  light,  moistm-e,  and  tempera- 

7^1^  P°^''^^  *o  o^^ain  arsenical  gas  by  the  growth  of  ATucor  mucedo- 
^and  perhaps  other  mucorinee)  on  tapestry  coloured  by  either  Scheele'^ 

sWl  r-         'T'^:  ^^^^^^^        possibility  of  occa- 

sional poisoning  by  detached  particles,  Gosio  considers  he  has  made  out 
a  strong  case  in  favour  of  the  germ  theory  of  arsenical  poisoning, 
in  th^r'''      f.""^  T  ^cc^^^lative  poison :  it  is  temporarily  deposited 
Tther  Z^T      '"^  ^b««^P*^o^'  but  is  rapidly  eliminated  by  the  urine  and 
whole     if        '/""^  ^^r'  *be  person  survives,  the 

intend! 7^1      7'^''^'^  ^'^^^        1^91,  the  editor  f ouid  it 

in  the  unne  for  four  days  only  after  the  taking  of  a  poisonous  dose  of  arsenic 
Appearances  after  death.-The  striking  "changes  produceT  by  aienTe 

^me  which  fl  P^°P°^!;°''  *°  l^^^geness  of  the  dose,  and  the  length  of 
t  \  K  I  f  V  survived  after  taking  the  prison.    Our  Itten- 

Xct'on  tht  ;f  ^^^^^  ''''  ^-^-^  t°  have  a  specific 

the  no?L       1    '  membranes  generally  :  for,  however 

SseT  n'^Y  Tr*'?^  system,  whether  through  a  Woundid 

ten' find  ^fllmeT^^^^^^^^  swallowing^he  stomaci; 

is  often  covLed  w^Tn  f  ^lembrane  of  the  stomach,  which 

a  thick  Xe  na  tt  tnl  T^'^  ^^^"^  ^'^^  blood  or  bile,  aid  with 
Wd  red  and^X^^^^^^^  containing  arsenic,  is  commonly 

of  a  dull  oTtwnfsh  rPd   h       ''''  T^^'^  colour,  which  il 

other  t  Les  it  iniadepn  ^^^'^^^\bnghter  on  exposure  to  the  air:  at 
mes  It  IS  of  a  deep  crimson  hue,  interspersed  with  black-looking 
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lines  ov  patches  of  altered  blood.  The  redness  is  usually  most  strongly 
marked  at  the  greater  end  ;  in  one  case  it  may  be  found  spread  over  the 
whole  mucous  surface,  giving  to  it  the  appearance  of  red  velvet;  in 
another  it  will  be  chiefly  seen  on  the  prominences  or  folds  of  the  mem- 
brane. Often  there  is  punctated  ecchymosis,  though  this  is  not  invariable. 
In  one  instance  the  author  found  the  coats  thickened  and  of  a  gelatinous 
consistency,  without  any  marked  inflammatory  redness. 

The  stomach  has  been  found  highly  inflamed  in  a  case  whichproved  fatal, 
in  1863,  in  two  hours.  Thus  it  would  appear  that  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane  may  be  well  marked  within  a  very  short  period,    A  woman, 
set.  24,  retired  to  her  bed-room  after  dinner,  at  two  o'clock,  to  lie  down. 
At  three  o'clock  she  was  not  suifering  from  any  apparent  illness.  At 
half-past  four  she  called  her  sister,  and  then  it  was  found  that  she  had 
swallowed  a  quantity  of  arsenic.   There  was  then  no  sickness.  After  this, 
:she  was  sick  once,  and  purged  once,  but  complained  of  no  pain.    She  drank 
some  tea,  but  almost  immediately  became  collapsed,  and  seemed  to  those  who 
were  with  her  to  be  falling  into  a  fainting  fit.  She  died  before  six  o'clock, 
and  was  sensible  to  the  last.    She  could  not  have  taken  the  poison  more 
than  two  hours  before  she  died.    On  inspection  the  day  following,  the 
whole  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  intensely  inflamed,  presenting 
a  dark  scarlet  colour,  with  broad  livid  patches.   Upwards  of  an  ounce  of 
solid  arsenic  was  found  in  a  pasty  state  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach,  which  was  raised,  thickened,  and  velvety.    This  case  shows  not 
only  that  there  may  be  extensive  morbid  changes  in  the  dead  body  within 
a  short  period  after  the  taking  of  the  poison,  but  that,  with  an  unusually 
large  dose,  the  symptoms  of  vomiting,  purging,  and  pain  may  be  slight 
3,nd  bear  no  pi-oportion  to  the  quantity  of  poison  taken.    Blood  of  a  dark 
colour  may  be  effused  in  various  parts  within  the  folds,  or  beneath  the 
lining  membrane — an  appearance  which  has  been  mistaken  for  gangrene. 
A  raised  circular  or  oval  patch  of  false  membrane  with  an  intensely  red 
border,  and  with  arsenic  upon  its  surface,  may  be  sometimes  seen  upon  the 
inner  coat.    (See  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Bore  and  Spry,  C.  C.  C,  Aug.  28, 
1848 ;  also  'Med.  Gaz.,'  Nov.  24,  1848,  p.  889.)    The  stomach  often  con- 
tains a  mucous  liquid  of  a  dark  colour  tinged  with  blood.    The  coats  are 
sometimes  thickened  in  patches,  being  raised  up  into  a  sort  of  fungus-like 
tumour,  with  arsenic  embedded  in  them  :  at  other  times  they  have  been 
found  thinned.    The  mucous  membrane  may  be  found  ulcerated,  and  still 
more  rarely  gangrenous.    The  gangrenous  appearance  is  possibly  an  eri-or 
of  observation.    Ulceration  of  the  mucous  membrane,  as  the  result  of  the 
action  of  arsenic,  has  been  found  as  early  as  ten  hours  after  the  poison 
had  been  taken.    Perforation  of  the  coats  is  so  uncommon  a  result  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  that  there  are  but  few  instances  on  record.    In  a  case 
examined  by  Chevallier,  the  stomach  of  a  person  who  had  died  from  the 
effects  of  arsenic  was  found  perforated  at  the  larger  end.    The  aperture 
is  described  to  have  been  of  the  size  of  a  franc-piece,  round,  soft,  and  some- 
what thickened  in  its  margin.    There  was  no  redness  or  sign  of  erosion 
about  it,  nor  was  there  any  appearance  of  ulceration  on  the  other  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane.    Externally  the  stomach  was  covered  with  false 
membranes,  arising  from  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg., 
1852,  1,  448.)    This  case  is  so  imperfectly  reported  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  whether  the  perforation  was  caused  by  arsenic,  or  whether  it  was 
the  result  of  previous  disease.    Murray  Thompson  met  with  a  ca_se  m 
which  there  was  on  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  a  black  hardened 
patch  the  size  of  the  palm  of  the  hand.    The  glands  of  the  stomach  have 
been  found  enlarged;  but  this  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  morbid  ap- 
pearance from  any  cause  of  local  irritation,  without  reference  to  poisoning. 
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Various  appearances  ate  said  to  have  been  met  with  in  the  lungs,  heart, 
brain,  liver,  kidneys,  and  urinary  organs ;  but  they  do  not  appear  to  be  so 
characteristic  of  arsenical  poisoning  as  to  admit  of  medico-legal  use  in 
enabling  a  medical  man  to  distinguish  poisoning  from  disease.  It  is  to 
the  stomach  and  intestines  that  he  must  look  for  the  basis  of  reliable 
evidence  in  regard  to  appearances  after  death.  An  ecchymosed  condition 
of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  and  of  its  peri- 
cardial surface,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver,  and  bloodlessness  of  the 
body,  have  been  met  with  in  cases  of  acute  arsenical  poisoning.  (Horn's 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1862,  2,  345.)  Fatty  degeneration  of  the  liver  and 
other  organs  is  occasionally  observed.  (Eeq.  v.  Wehster,  Ed.  His-h  Ct.  of 
Just.,  Feb.,  1891.)  ^ 

In  a  few  instances  the  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet  have  been  found 
inflamed,  but  in  general  there  are  no  changes  in  these  parts  to  attract 
particular  attention.    The  mucons  membrane  of  the  small  intestines  may 
foe  inflamed  throughout,  but  commonly  the  inflammatory  redness  is  con- 
fined to  the  upper  part  or  to  the  duodenum,  especially  to  that  portion 
which  joins  the  stomach.    Of  the  large  intestines,  the  rectum  appears  to 
be  the  most  prone  to  inflammation.  The  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  present 
no  appearances  which  can  be  connected  with  the  action  of  arsenic,  althoao-h 
these,  hke  the  other  soft  organs,  may  become  receptacles  of  the  absorbed 
poison.    It  IS  worthy  of  observation  in  relation  to  the  known  antiseptic 
properties  of  arsenic,  that  the  parts  especially  affected  by  the  poison  (the 
stomach  and  bowels)  occasionally  retain  the  well-marked  characters  of 
irritant  poisoning  for  a  long  time  after  death.   Absorbed  arsenic  does 'not 
however,  appear  to  markedly  prevent  the  decomposition  of  the  soft  organs 
m  which  it  IS  deposited.  ® 

Beath  from  external  application. —Y^t^il  poisoning  by  the  external 
application  of  arsemc  is  not  very  common.  In  1864,  a  girl,  set.  9,  died 
rathei^  suddenly,  alter  an  illness  of  about  ten  days.  The  mother  had 
rubbed  some  white  precipitate  ointment,  mixed  with  arsenic,  on  the  head 
verr.?.^^  ;  J  was  diseased.  Her  object,  she  stated,  was  to  kill  the 
thp  fifn  ^  P- ^J^V^oms  of  note  were  observed  until  about 

the  fatth  day  after  the  application,  when  the  child  appeared  ill  and 
complained  of  thirst.  On  the  eighth  day  she  was  very  unwell  •  there 
had  been  cramp,  with  slight  action  on  the  bowels,  but  no  vomitinl 

of  the'ToL  h'"'-^^  1--^  -embrace 

of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  was  inflamed  :  in  the  stomach  the  in- 

tlZT.olZZf  ""'^'^  towards  the  greater  end:  these  were  the 
principal  post-mortem  appearances.  Traces  of  arsenic  were  found  in 
the  mucous  fluids  of  the  stomach,  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  Tn  the 

could  r^^^^^^   ITe  d'rrr^'  ---^  -  a  soHd  form 

Samined  tnd  v^!li1'r        ^  ^'^^^^^  hairy  scalp  was 

We  nrol^^^^^  T^^     ^'^''^^'^  (from  white  precipitate) 

Sains^    fZ  fhp  ;  ^«<^i"^^ted  at  from  two  to  three 

S^^T^fi  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  there  was  no  doubt  that 

the  mother  s  account  was  correct  anrl  fViof \       t,-ij  i   V       ^^"^"i' ^^ac 

without  any  vomiting.    Arsenic  was  in         ?  "^^T 

^Bd  its  presence  the^e  might  hai  led       «  stomach  and  contents, 

having  b'een  criminally  alinirred  by  th^  ~'lt"''""r 
present  merelv  in  tracpc,  nnrl  r.^..,-^    i    Ii         ^^uth.    It  was,  however, 

The  nature  ^l&  moT^oto^rt^^S^,^^''  '''"J*  °^  '""'^''"^  elimiuation.' 

occarrence  of  the  symptoms  were  also  opposed  to 
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any  other  presumption.  That  absorbed  arsenic  may  be  thus  transferred 
from  the  blood  to  the  stomach  and  intestines,  has  been  distinctly  proved 
by  the  experiments  of  Pavy  and  the  author.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1860, 
p.  397.) 

In  1878,  some  remarkable  cases  of  poisoning  by  the  external  use  of 
violet-powder  mixed  with  white  arsenic  occurred  at  Loughton  in  Essex,  and 
in  other  places.    Though  a  number  of  children  died  suddenly  with  some- 
what similar  symptoms,  in  two  cases  only  were  post-mortem  examinations 
and  analyses  of  the  viscera  conducted.    One  child,  a  female,  was  at  birth 
described  by  the  nurse  as  a  healthy  child.  It  was  washed,  as  usual,  shortly 
after  birth,  and  was  then  dusted  all  over  with  the  violet-powder,  a  sample 
of  which  was  subsequently  ascertained  to  contain  38^  per  cent,  of  white 
arsenic.  Later  on  in  the  day  the  powder  was  again  applied  to  the  private 
parts  of  the  body.    On  the  second  day  the  powder  was  applied  four  times. 
On  this  day  there  was  very  marked  redness  and  infiammation  of  the  skm, 
and  this  led  the  nurse  to  apply  the  powder  unusually  freely,  especially 
over  the  stomach  where  the  redness  was  most  noticeable.  On  the  third  day 
the  skin  was  intensely  red,  and  appeared  in  parts— especially  about  the 
navel,  the  vagina,  and  the  anus— of  a  yellow  and  unhealthy  hue.    In  con- 
sequence of  it  being  suspected  that  the  violet-powder  contained  some 
irritant  substance  its  use  was  discontinued,  and  common  starch-powder 
was  used  instead.   On  the  succeeding  day  the  eruption  became  very  much 
worse,  and  in  some  parts  the  skin  commenced  sloughing.    On  the  tenth 
day  of  the  child's  life,  and  on  the  sixth  day  from  the  last  apphcation  ot 
the  violet  powder,  the  child  died  from  exhaustion.     A  post-mortem 
examination  made  five  days  after  death  revealed  nothing  marked  m  the 
condition  of  the  viscera.    From  the  exhumed  body  6^  grains  of  arsenic 
were  obtained  by  Tidy.    Another  female  infant  died  fourteen  days  after 
birth.  In  this  case  a  similar  violet-powder  was  applied  as  usual.  Witnm 
a  short  time  of  the  application  the  skin  became  red,  and  vomiting  and 
purginc.  set  in,  and  continued  till  death.    On  section  the  abdominal 
parietel  showed  much  inflammatory  action ;  they  were  tl^ickened  and 
adherent  to  the  viscera.    The  rectum  was  highly  inflamed ;  the  kidneys 
and  spleen  were  much  congested ;  and  the  liver  was  very  slightly  congested. 
Upwards  of  three  grains  of  arsenic  were  extracted  from  the  viscera.  _ 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  white  arsenic  had  been  accidentally  mixed 
with  the  violet-powder  in  mistake  for  terra  alba  (sulphate  of  hme  or 
hvdrated  calcium  sulphate) ,  which  is  a  constituent  of  some  kinds  of  violet- 
powder.  This  is  not  the  only  instance  of  such  a  mistake  having-^occun^ed. 
ITBirdford,  in  1858,  seventy  persons  suff^^ed  ^^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  effects  of  eating  peppermint  lozenges,  adulterated  with  white  arsenic, 
irmttake  for  "  daft ''  (sulphate  of  lime),  which  was  at  one  time  commonly 

arse^nirrcaus^eddeathbyreason^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

it'?;qVe:t"ondof  (see  '  0.  Po:so.s  '  2nd 
Id  D  234V  but  on  that  occasion  there  was  an  entire  failure  of  proof  that 
+t  a;inic;i  v^^^^^^    was  the  cause  of  death.    In  a  case  which  was  the 
ubjec^^^^^^^^^^  the  York  Lent  Assizes,  1864,  the  P— P^^^^^^ 

burning  pyrites,  containing  arsenic,  at  the  entrance  of  ^h^/^l  ^^^^^'^ 

the  hoSe  and  recovered,  but  the  infant  was  left  there  for  an  hou,.  I. 
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suffered  from  vomiting,  and  when  seen  about  seventeen  hours  afterwards, 
the  child  was  pulseless :  it  vomited  incessantly,  was  much  purged,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  great  pain.  It  died  about  twenty -four  hours  after  ex- 
posure to  the  fumes.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
slightly  inflamed.  The  brain  and  lungs  were  congested,  and  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  trachea  was  of  a  bright  red  colour.  Allen  detected 
arsenic  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  in  the  lungs,  in  the  coats  of  the 
stomach,  and  in  the  spleen.  IsTone  was  found  in  the  liver.  The  pyrites 
contained  arsenic,  and  gave  off  while  burning  arsenious  acid  in  vapour 
and  sulphurous  acid.  Some  of  the  appearances  were  owing  to  sulphurous 
acid  ;  but  death  was  probably  caused  by  arsenic.  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter.  A  case  is  reported,  in  which  it  is  stated  that 
the  members  of  a  family  were  made  ill  by  arsenical  vapours  escaping  from 
the  walls  of  a  room,  and  that  one  of  them  died.  (' Pharm.  Jour.,'  July, 
1870,  p.  66.)  Arsenic  may  be  found  in  the  viscera  in  the  course  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  wben  death  occurs  from  some  intercurrent  of  disease. 

Qtcantity  required  to  destroy  life. — The  smallest  fatal  dose  hitherto 
recorded  was  observed  in  a  case  communicated  by  Castle.  ('  Prov.  Jour.,' 
June  28,  1848,  p.  347.)  A  woman  took  half  an  ounce  of  Fowler's  solution 
(arsenite  of  potassium)  in  unknown  doses,  during  a  period  of  five  days. 
She  then  died,  and  on  examination  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found 
inflamed.  Death  took  place  by  syncope,  and  there  was  an  absence  of 
vomiting  and  purging.  The  quantity  of  arsenic  which  here  destroyed 
life  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  grains.  In  another  case,  two 
grains  and  a  half  of  arsenic,  contained  in  two  ounces  of  fly- water,  killed 
a  robust  healthy  girl,  aged  19,  in  thirty-six  hours.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  39, 
p.  116.)  Hence  under  circumstances  favourable  to  the  operation  of  the 
poison,  the  fatal  dose  in  an  adult  may  be  assigned  at  from  two  to  three 
grains. 

Period  at  which  death  takes  place. — Large  doses  of  arsenic  commonly 
prove  fatal  in  from  eighteen  hours  to  three  days.  The  average  time  at 
which  death  takes  place  is  twenty-four  hours  ;  but  the  poison  may  destroy 
life  within  a  much  shorter  period.  There  are  many  authentic  cases  re- 
ported, in  which  death  has  occurred  in  fi-om  three  to  six  hours.  In  1845 
the  author  met  with  a  well-marked  case  of  death  from  arsenic  in  five 
hours ;  and  in  another,  which  occurred  in  1849,  death  took  place  in  two 
and  a  half  hours.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1850,  p.  183.  See  also  '  Ann 
d'Hyg.,'  1837,  1,  339.)  In  1891  a  woman,  set.  77,  died  in  five  hours' 
Foster,  of  Huntingdon,  met  with  the  case  of  a  child  under  three  years  of 
age,  which  died  within  tioo  hours  fi-om  the  effects  of  arsenic.  The  quantity 
taken  could  not  be  determined.  A  case  also  has  proved  fatal  in  two  hours 
(p.  266).  The  most  rapidly  fatal  case  which  the  author  met  with  was 
that  of  a  youth,  jet.  17,  who  died  in  April,  1860,  from  the  effects  of  a  We 
dose  of  arsenic,  the  symptoms  from  which  he  suffered  being  of  a  tetanic 
character  The  poisoning  was  the  result  of  an  accident  at  Ramsey  in 
the  Isle  of  Man.  The  medical  evidence  at  the  inquest  was  to  the  effect 
that  not  more  than  twenty  minutes  had  elapsed  between  the  time  at  which 
deceased  sat  down  to  eat  his  supper,  containing  the  poison,  and  his  death 
Llhis  was  a  very  doubtful  case  of  death  from  arsenic— Eel  In  some 
instances  death  does  not  occur  until  long  after  the  average  period  In 
one  ca^e  m  which  an  adult  swallowed  about  half  an  ounce,  death  did  not 
take  place  for  ^/^t/  W  and  it  is  remarkable  that  there  was  an  entire 
absence  of  pam  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  48,  p.  446.)  In  the  case  of  the  Buc 
dePrashn,  one  large  dose  was  taken,  but  death  did  not  occur  until  the 

Z  l         Su""-  ^^^H  2'  ^^^•>    I-  18^7,  a  man  who  had 

swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital 
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He  died  on  the  seventh  day.  It  is  obvious  that  a  patient  who  recovers 
trom  the  first  effects  of  this  poison  may  still  die  from  exhaustion  or  other 
secondary  causes  many  days  or  weeks  after  having  taken  it,  even  although 
the  whole  of  the  poison  has  been  eliminated  from  the  body.  Thus  in  the 
case  of  Br.  Alexander,  death  took  place  on  the  sixteenth  day  ;  and  although 
a  large  quantity  had  been  taken,  no  arsenic  was  found  in  the  bodv 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1857,  I.  p.  389.)  In  one  instance  in  which 
arsenic  was  applied  externally  to  the  head,  the  person  did  not  die 
until  the  tiuentieth  day.  The  longest  duration  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
aresenic  is  probably  that  reported  by  Belloc.  A  woman,  set.  56,  employed 
a  solution  of  arsenic  in  water  to  cure  the  itch,  which  had  resisted  the  usual 
remedies.  The  skin  became  covered  with  an  erysipelatous  eruption,  and 
the  itch  was  cured,  but  she  experienced  severe  suffering.  Her  health 
gradually  failed,  and  she  died  after  the  lapse  of  tivo  years,  having  suffered 
during  the  whole  of  this  period  from  general  tremor  of  the  limbs 
('  Cours  de  Med.  Leg.,'  121.) 

Chemical  analysis.     Arsenic  as  a  solid. — In  the  simple  state,  white 
arsenic  may  be  identified  by  the  following  properties  : — 1.  A  small  quantity 
of  the  powder,  placed  on  platinum-foil,  is  entirely  volatilized  at  a  moderate 
temperature  (400°  F.)  as  a  white  vapour.    Should  there  be  any  residue,  it 
is  impurity ;  sometimes  plaster  of  Paris  or  chalk  is  found  mixed  with  it. 
If  a  small  portion  of  the  white  powder  is  very  slowly  heated  in  a  glass 
tube  of  a  naiTow  bore,  it  will  be  sublimed  without  melting,  and  form  a 
ring  of  minute  octahedral  and  tetrahedral  crystals,  remarkable  for  their 
lustre  and  brilliancy.    Under  a  microscope  magnifying  250  diameters,  the 
appearance  of  these  crystals  is  remarkably  beautiful  and  characteristic: 
one  not  exceeding  the  4000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter  may  be  easily 
recognized  by  the  aid  of  this  instrument.    They  may  be  measured  even 
to  the  16,000th  of  an  inch  in  diameter.    (See  figs.  14,  15,  pp.  271,  272.) 
It  will  be  observed  in  these  experiments  that  white  arsenic  in  vapour 
possesses  no  odour.     2.  On  boiling  a  small  quantity  of  the  powder  in 
distilled  water,  it  is  not  readily  dissolved,  but  it  partly  floats  in  a  sort  of 
white  scum,  while  a  part  becomes  aggregated  in  lumps  at  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel.    It  requires  long  boiling,  in  order  that  it  may  be  dissolved 
and  equally  diffused  through  water.    This  property  of  arsenic  has  given 
rise  to  some  important  questions  on  criminal  trials.    The  floating  of 
arsenic  takes  place  whether  the  water  is  hot  or  cold,  and  whether  the 
water  is  added  to  the  poison  or  the  poison  to  the  water.    (See  the  case  of 
JReg.  V.  Smith,  Wells  Lent  Ass.,  1869.)    This  property  has  attracted  atten- 
tion, and  in  one  instance  was  the  means  of  saving  life.    3.  When  the 
powder  is  treated  with  a  weak  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  in  a  watch- 
glass,  there  is  no  change  of  colour,  as  there  is  with  most  metallic  poisons  : 
on  warming  the  mixture,  the  white  powder  is  dissolved ;  and  on  continuing 
the  heat  until  the  ammonium  salt  is  expelled,  a  rich  jellow  or  orange-red 
film  is  left  (arsenious  sulphide),  which  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid.    4.  Heated  on  platinum-wire  in  a  smokeless  flame, 
the  powder  imparts  to  it  a  pale  blue  colour,  while  it  is  volatilized  in  white 
fumes. .  5.  Another  test  is  stannous  chloride  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
mixture  is  brought  to  the  boiling  point,  and  it  should  remain  colourless. 
If  the  hydrochloric  acid  contains  a  trace  of  arsenic,  the  liquid  will  acquire 
a  light  brown  colour.   On  adding  a  minute  quantity  of  solid  arsenious  acid, 
this  is  dissolved  and  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  brown 
or  brownish-black  precipitate.    A  salt  of  antimony  is  not  thns  affected. 

Reduction  process. — When  a  small  portion  of  the  powder,  i.e.  from  one- 
fourth  to  one-twentieth  part  of  a  grain,  is  heated  with  some  reducing 
agent  containing  carbon,  such  as  soda-flux  (obtained  by  incinerating 
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acetate  or  tartrate  of  sodium  in  a  close  vessel),  in  a  glass  tube  about  three 
inches  long  and  from  one-eighth  to  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  it  is 
decomposed  :  a  ring  of  metallic  arsenic  of  an  iron-grey  colour  is  sublimed 
and  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  cyanide  of 
potassium  with  three  parts  of  dry  (anhydrous)  carbonate  of  sodium  form& 
an  excellent  flux  for  the  reduction  of  arsenic.  The  materials  and  tube 
should  be  well  dried.  About  two  or  three  parts  of  either  flux  to  one  part 
of  arsenic  will  be  found  sufiicient.    In  the  absence  of  these  fluxes  powdered 


Fig.  11.  Fig.  12.         Fig.  13. 


Fig.  14. 


11.  Berzelius's  leduction-tnbe,  with  subli- 

mate of  metallic  arsenic. 

12.  Ordinary  reduction-tube,  with  two  sub- 

limates :  the  upper,  brownish  blacic ; 
the  lower,  the  pure  metal  in  an  annu- 
lar deposit. 

13.  Small  reduction-tube,  with  a  crystal- 

line sublimate  of  arsenious  acid. 

14.  The  tube  with  sublimate  magnifled, 

showing  the  octahedral  form  of  the 
crystals.  These  are  shown  still  more 
highly  magnified  in  fig.  15,  at  p.  2V2. 


ferrocyanide  of  potassium  may  be  used  in  a  similar  proportion.  After  heat- 
ing, a  minute  trace  of  arsenic  remains  in  the  flux.  During  the  reduction 
there  is  a  perceptible  odour,  resembling  that  of  garlic,  which  is  possessed 
by  metallic  arsenic  only  whilst  undergoing  oxidation.  This  odour  was  at 
one  time  looked  upon  as  peculiar  to  arsenic,  but  little  reliance  is  now 
placed  on  it  as  a  matter  of  medical  evidence-it  is  a  mere  accessory  result 
}^!tVTJr^fof  tliere  are  frequently  two  rings  deposited 

m  the  tube  (fig.  12)  :-the  upper  and  larger  ring  has  a  brown  colour,  and 
appears  to  be  a  mixture  of  finely  divided  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious 
acid :  the  lower  ring  is  small  and  consists  of  the  pure  metal.    In  order  to 
determine  the  wezght  of  the  sublimate,  the  glass  tube  should  be  filed  off 
closely  on  each  side  of  the  metallic  ring,  and  weighed  in  a  delicate  balance 
the  subhmate  may  then  be  driven  off  by  heat,  and  the  piece  of  glass  a^ain 
weighed  :--the  difference  or  loss  represents  the  weight.  ^  By  heating  gent  y 
the  pulverized  tube  with  the  sublimate  in  another  "tube  of  Lgerdfameter 
the  metallic  arsenic,  during  volatilization,  forms  octahedral  crystrs  of 
arsenious  acid,  which,  after  examination  by  the  microscope,  ma fbe  dis- 
solved m  a  few  drops  of  water,  and  tested  by  one  or  morn  nftLr  a 
reagents.    The  metallic  sublimate,  or  the  cvZtlh  ZnZo^a  +   the  liquid 
be  further  subjected  to  the  folio wiU  procesr-BrLk^^^^^^^ 
the  sublimate  is  deposited,  into  fragm^tH^d  d^st  t^^^^^^^ 
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of  fuming  nitric  acid,  previously  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The 
sublimate  is  thereby  converted  into  arsenic  acid.  The  acid  solution 
should  be  evaporated  to  dryness  :  the  white  uncrystalline  residue  obtained 
should  be  dissolved  in  a  few  drops  of  distilled  water,  and  a  strong 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  or  of  the  ammonio-nitrate,  added  in  small 
quantity  to  the  residue.  A  brick-red  coloration  indicates  arsenic  acid, 
and  thus  proves  incontestably  that  the  sublimate  was  of  an  arsenical 

natui'e.  r,Mi\        ^  jm 

The  upper  or  brownish-looking  sublimate  (fig.  12,  p.  271)  may  be  readily 
converted  into  one  of  the  pure  metal,  by  gently  heating  it  in  the  flame  of  a 
spirit  lamp.  Arsenious  acid  is  then  volatilized,  and  an  iron-grey  deposit 
of  metallic  arsenic  appears.  If  the  heat  is  continued,  the  whole  of  the 
metallic  sublimate  is  volatilized  and  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in 
transparent  and  colourless  octahedra,  or  modified  octahedra,  of  arsenious 
acid.    This  is  the  special  character  of  an  arsenical  sublimate :  it  may  be 


Fig.  15. 


Fig.  16. 


Crystals  of  Arsenious  Acid  by  sublima- 
tion, magnified  36  diameters. 


Crystals  of  Arsenious  Acid  from  a  solu- 
tion, magnified  124  diameters. 


+hns  distinguished  from  sublimates  of  all  metals  or  non-metals.  The 
torer  metallic  sublimate  procured  by  reduction  (fig.  12  p.  271)  may  appear 
Z  L  an  annular  form,  but  in  detached  nucleated  particles  o  .^^  somev^^^^ 
globular  shape.  These  are  of  an  iron-grey  colour,  q^^^t  unlike  sublimed 
mercury  and  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  it  may  be  seen  that  they 
rns'S  of  crystalline  masses,  that  they  are  angular,  and  not  strictly 
spherical  This  sublimate  is  sometimes  produced  in  the  last  stage,  when 
+hp  residue  in  the  tube  is  strongly  heated.  j 
ihfwocess  of  reduction,  with  the  corroborative  results  above  mentioned, 
is,  whenCus  applied,  conclusive  of  the  arsenical  nature  of  the  substance 

'^%::^TttMon  in  ^ater.  Liquid  ^.^..-The  solution  of  a~s 
...•/iT  pTear  colourless,  possesses  scarcely  any  perceptible  taste,  and  has  but 
f  Vw^^  d  reaction  In  this  state,  we  should  6rst  evaporate  slowly  a 
?  ?  ^.ron  a  'kss  sUde,  when  a  cryskuine  residue  will  be  obtained.  On 
few  drops  on  a  glass  ^i^^^' J  .^^      f^und  to  consist  of  numerous 

4£r  toi-On  adding  to  the  solution  ammonio-nitrate  of  silver,  a 
thlrS  all' t'tdt^e^ ^  precipitate  is  soluble  in 
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nitric,  tartaric,  citric,  and  acetic  acids,  as  well  as  in  ammonia.  It  is  not 
•dissolved  by  potash  or  soda.  . 

2.  Copper  test—Oa  adding-  to  a  solution  of  arsenic,  ammomo-sulphate  of 
copper,  a  light  green  precipitate  of  arsenite  of  copper  is  formed,  the  tint  of 
which  varies  according  to  the  proportion  of  arsenic  present,  and  the  quan- 
tity of  the  test  added  :  hence  if  the  arsenic  is  in  small  proportion,  no 
green  precipitate  at  first  appears  ;  the  liquid  simply  acquires  a  blue  colour 
from  the  test.  In  less  than  an  hour,  if  arsenic  is  present,  a  bright  green 
deposit  is  formed,  which  may  be  easily  sepai-ated  from  the  blue  liquid  by 
decantation.  This  test  is  made  by  adding  ammonia  to  a  weak  solation  of 
sulphate  of  copper  until  the  bluish- white  precipitate,  at  first  produced,  is 
nearly  re-dissolved :  it  should  not  be  used  in  large  quantity  if  concentrated, 
as  the  deep  blue  colour  tends  to  obscure  or  conceal  the  green  precipitate 
formed.  The  precipitated  arsenite  of  copper  is  soluble  in  all  acids,  mineral 
and  vegetable,  and  in  ammonia,  but  not  in  potash  or  soda.  If  a  small 
q^uantity  of  the  blue  ammoniacal  solation  of  this  precipitate  is  poured  over 
a  crystal  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a  film  of  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  will  appear 
around  the  crystal.  If  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  is  added  to  the  blue 
liquid,  nearly  neutralized  by  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  a  yellow  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  silver  is  also  produced.  Thus  the  silver  and  copper  tests  may 
be  employed  with  the  same  quantity  of  liquid.  The  dried  precipitate  of 
arsenite  of  copper,  when  slowly  and  moderately  heated  in  a  well-dried 
reduction-tube,  yields  a  ring  of  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid — 
black  cupric  oxide  being  left  as  a  residue. 

3.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  test. — Sulphide  of  ammonium  gives  no  'pre- 
cipitate in  a  solution  of  arsenic  until  an  acid  has  been  added,  by  which 
property  arsenic  is  known  from  most  metallic  poisons.  On  adding  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid,  a  bright  lemon-yellow  coloured  precipitate  is  thrown 
down  (orpiment  or  arsenious  sulphide).  It  is  better,  however,  to  employ, 
in  medico-legal  analysis,  a  cui'rent  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
which  is  easily  procured  by  adding  to  ferrous  sulphide,  in  a  proper 
apparatus,  a  mixture  of  one  part  by  volume  of  strong  hydi'ochloric 
acid  and  one  part  of  water.  The  arsenical  liquid  should  be  slightly 
acidulated  with  pure  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  before  the  gas  is  passed 
into  it :  and  care  should  be  taken  that  it  is  not  alkaline.  The  yellow  com- 
pound is  immediately  produced  if  arsenic  is  present,  and  it  may  be 
collected  after  boiling  the  liquid  sufiBciently  to  drive  off  any  surplus  gas. 
The  precipitation  is  likewise  facilitated  by  adding  to  the  liquid  a  solution 
of  chloride  of  ammonium.  The  yellow  precipitate  is  known  to  be 
arsenious  sulphide  by  the  following  properties: — 1.  It  is  insoluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  as  well  as  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
vegetable  acids:  but  it  is  decomposed  by  strong  nitric  and  niti-o- 
hydrochloric  acids.  2.  It  is  dissolved  by  potash,  soda,  or  ammonia; 
forming,  if  no  organic  matter  is  present,  a  colourless  solution.  3.  When 
dried  and  heated  with  two  or  three  parts  of  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
sodium  and  cyanide  of  potassium  (see  p.  271),  it  gives  a  sublimate  of 
metallic  arsenic.  Unless  these  properties  are  possessed  by  the  yellow 
precipitate  formed  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  an  unknown  liquid,  it 
cannot  be  a  compound  of  arsenic.  On  the  other  hand,  when  these  pro- 
perties are  possessed  by  the  precipitate,  it  must  be  arsenic,  and  can  be 
no  other  substance. 

4.  Marsh's  process.— The  action  oi  this  test  depends  on  the  decompo- 
.sition  of  the  soluble  compounds  of  arsenic  by  nascent  hydrogen,  evolved 
from  the  action  of  dilute  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  on  zinc  The 
materials  should  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic.  The  apparatus 
IS  ot  the  most  simple  kind,  and  is  so  well  known  as  to  need  no  descrip- 
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Fig.  17. 


Deposit  (.'btained  by  Marsli's 
apparatus. 

A.  Metal. 

B.  Mixed  deposit. 

C.  Arsenious  acid. 


tion.    The  arsenic  to  be  introduced  is  best  dissolved  in  water,  by  boiling- 
it  either  with  or  without  the  addition  of  a  few  drops  of  potash  or 
hydrochloric  acid.     The  metallic  arsenic  combines  with  the  hydrogen, 
forming  arseniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  possesses  the  following  pro- 
perties : — 1.  ¥iltei'ing  paper  wetted  with  a  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver  is  immediately  blackened 
by  the  gas — the  silver  being  reduced  to  the 
metallic  state.     Lead-paper  is  not  changed  in 
colour,  unless  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  also  pre- 
sent.   2.  It  burns  with  a  pale  bluish-white  flame, 
and  thick  white  smoke  (arsenious  acid).    3.  A 
slip  of  glass,  or  of  white  porcelain,  held  in  the 
flame  near  the  point  (for  not  too  long  a  time) 
acquires  a  dark  stain  from  the  deposit  of  metallic 
arsenic  upon  it.    This  deposit  presents  a  bright 
metallic  lustre  in  the  centre  (a),  a  white  film  of 
arsenious  acid  on.  the  outside  (c),  and  between 
the  two  a  dark  ring  of  a  pulverulent  substance 
(b),  which,  when  viewed  by  transmitted  light,  is 
bair-brown  in  colour  towards  the  margin,  but  opaque  in  the  centre.  In 
order  to  determine  the  arsenical  nature  of  the  deposits,  the  following  plan 
may  be  adopted.    Several  of  them  should  be  received  and  accumulated  m 
small  porcelain  capsules,  held  over  the  burning  gas.  To  one,  add  a  solution 
of  chlorinated  lime :  the  arsenical  deposit  is  immediately  dissolved,    i  o 
a  second,  add  a  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium :  the  metallic  deposit 
is  detached,  but  not  perfectly  dissolved ;  yet  on  evaporation  it  yields  a 
pale  yellow  film  of  arsenious  sulphide.    To  a  third,  add  a  few  drops  ot 
fuming  nitric  acid,  when  the  deposit  is  dissolved.    Evaporate  the  acid 
solution  gently  to  dryness ;  carefully  neutralize  the  residue,  and  add  one 
or  two  drops  of  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  when  a  brick-red 
stain  or  a  dark-red  precipitate  of  arsenate  of  silver  will  be  produced.  4. 
When  passed  through  a  narrow  glass  tube,  heated  to  dull  redness,  a 
hair-brown  mirror  of  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  a  little  beyond  the  point 
at  which  the  heat  is  applied,  and  this  deposit  is  soluble  in  a  solution  ot 
chlorinated  soda  or  lime.    (See  fig.  19,  p.  279.) 

5.  Beinsch's  process.— In  the  application  of  this  process,  the  liquid  sus- 
pected to  contain  arsenic,  or  the  solid  dissolved  in  distilled  water,  is  boiled 
with  about  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  i>Mre  hydrochloric  acid  (proved  to  be 
free  from  arsenic),  and  a  small  slip  of  copper  is  then  introduced.    A  slip 
of  polished  copper-foil  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  square,  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  fine  platinum-wire,  may  be  employed  for  the  experiment.  Ihe 
copper  must  be  first  proved  to  be  free  from  arsenic,  as  this  is  a  very  common 
contamination  of  commercial  copper  in  the  form  of       '  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Copper  gauze  and  wire  generally  contain  arsenic  (see  V-J^b).  (.opv^v  ot^ 
high  de|ree  of  purity  is,  however,  now  a  commercial  article.  Pure  electro- 
ly?ic  co?per,  free  from  arsenic,  can  also  be  procured  m  t^e  f°rm  °f 
sheet  or  foil.    If  arsenic  is  present  in  the  liquid,  even  m  ^^j"  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  polished  copper  acquires,  either  immediately  or  withm  a  f^w  minutes 
an  iron-grey  metallic  coating  from  the  deposit  of  this  metal  ^^^^^^l^P^ 
to  scale  off  if  the  arsenic  is  in  large  quantity,  or  if  the  liquid  ^^  jery  acid 
or  long  boiled.    Remove  the  coated  slip  o  copper,  wash  it  l^^^^^^^'^l^^ 
waterf  alcohol,  and  ether,  dry,  and  gently  heat  lY^^'^^'^J'Zl^^^^ 
when  arseniou^  acid  will  be  sublimed  m  minute  ^^'''^'^f?^^'^^^^^ 
these  should  not  be  apparent  from  one  piece  of  ««PP^^'  ^^^^^^^^Jf^he 
successively  introduced."^  When  the  quanta  y  of  ^  J.^,  ^,"'^'ti  ^ 

polished  copper  merely  acquires  a  famt  violet,  grey,  or  bluish  tint. 
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deposit  is  in  all  cases  materially  affected  by  the  degree  of  dilution,  and 
sometimes  it  will  appear  only  after  the  liquid  has  been  much  concenti-ated 
by  evaporation.  We  are  not  obliged  to  dilute  the  liquid  in  the  expei-i- 
ment,  and  there  is  no  material  loss  of  arsenic,  as  in  Marsh's  process :  the 
whole  may  be  removed  and  collected  by  the  introduction  of  successive 
portions  of  pure  copper.  This  process  is  extremely  delicate,  and  the 
results  are  speedily  obtained.  Among  the  cautions  to  be  obsei^ved  are 
these  : — 1,  not  to  employ  too  large  a  surface  of  copper  in  the  first 
instance ;  and,  2,  not  to  remove  the  copper  from  the  liquid  too  soon. 
When  the  arsenic  is  in  minute  quantity,  and  the  liquid  is  much  diluted, 
or  not  sufficiently  acidulated,  the  deposit  sometimes  does  not  take  place 
for  half  an  hour.  If  the  copper  is  kept  in  for  an  hour  or  longer,  it  may 
acquire  a  dingy  tarnish  from  the  action  of  the  acid  and  air.  There  is 
one  corroboration  required.  The  copper  with  the  deposit  upon  it  should 
be  well  dried,  cut  into  small  pieces  if  necessary,  and  introduced  into  a  dry 
and  perfectly  clean  reduction- tube.  The  application  of  a  gentle  heat  by 
a  spirit-lamp  will  cause  the  metallic  arsenic  to  be  volatilized  as  white 
arsenious  acid,  which  is  deposited  in  a  cool  part  of  the  tube,  in  the  form 
of  octahedra  or  of  the  derivatives  of  the  octahedron.  When  examined 
by  a  quarter  of  an  inch  power  under  the  microscope,  these  crystals  may 
be  seen  and  recognized  by  their  shape  up  to  the  sixteen-thousandth  of  an 
inch  in  width.  The  smaller  the  crystal  the  more  perfect  the  form. 
(See  fig.  14,  p.  271.)  If  the  copper  with  the  deposit,  and  the  tube,  has 
not  been  well  dried,  the  angularity  of  form  is  not  distinct.  These  crystals 
may  be  tested  by  the  processes  already  described. 

The  following  is  a  simple  method  of  detecting  arsenic  in  copper.  Add 
to  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  six  parts  of  water,  one  or  two  drops 
of  a  weak  solution  of  ferric  sulphate  or  chloride.  Boil  the  acid  liquid  and 
introduce  the  copper,  well  cleaned  and  polished,  into  the  boiling  liquid- 
Arsenical  copper  acquires  a  dark  tarnish,  while  the  non-arsenical  copper 
retains  its  red  colour  under  these  circumstances.  It  will  be  found  from 
this  experiment  that  copper  in  the  state  of  gauze  or  fine  wire  generally 
contains  arsenic.  This  would  present  no  obstacle  to  the  detecting  of  arsenic 
by  it,  provided  the  copper  gauze  were  not  dissolved.  Arsenic  can  only 
be  separated  from  its  copper  alloy  by  the  destruction  of  the  alloy  and  the 
solution  of  the  two  metals. 

The  mere  fact  that  a  grey  deposit  is  formed  upon  pure  copper  when 
boiled  in  the  liquid  under  examination  after  acidulation  with  pure  hydro- 
chloric acid,  affords  no  absolute  proof  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.  Other 
metals,  e.g.  antimony,  mercury,  silver,  and  bismuth,  all  yield  deposits  with 
Remsch's  test ;  and  the  grey  deposit  yielded  by  bismuth  may  readily  be 
mistaken  for  that  of  arsenic.  The  volatility  of  the  arsenical  deposit,  the 
crystalline  nature  of  the  sublimate,  and  its  reaction  when  treated  'suc- 
cessively with  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  silver,  must  in  all  cases  be  ascer- 
tained before  it  is  concluded  that  the  deposit  is  arsenical. 

In  consequence  of  the  errors  into  which  faulty  methods  of  employing- 
Remsch's  test  have  led,  its  reliability  has  been  much  discredited -  and 
though  m  skilful  hands  the  results  obtained  by  it  are  trustworthy  it  would 
perhaps  be  unsafe  to  rely  upon  it  in  an  important  criminal  investigation 
It  may  be  conceded  that  Marsh's  process  will  detect  a  smaller  quantity  of 
arsenic  than  the  process  of  Reinsch;  but  the  latter,  when  the  quantity  of 
oXr  '^i"'^"'  atid  pure  materials  are  used,  will  detect  the  I50th  or  the 
200th  part  of  a  gram  of  the  poison.  It  appeared  to  the  author  that  in  a 
criminal  case  it  would  not  be  safe  to  depose  to  the  presence  of  arsenic 
from  Marsh  s  process  alone,  when  the  quantity  of  poison  was  too  small  to 
admit  of  separation  or  corroboration  by  the  process  of  Reinsch.  Con- 
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versely  the  results  of  Reinsch's  should  be  corroborated  by  those  of  Marsh's 
process.  It  was  this  over-reliance  on  the  extreme  delicacy  of  Marsh's 
process  in  researches  Avhere  it  admitted  of  no  corroboration  whatever, 
that  led  Orfila  to  assert  that  arsenic  was  a  natural  constituent  of  the 

human  body.  •        7  •  j 

Arsenic  in  solids  or  liquids  containing  organic  matter. — In  testing  solids 
generally  for  arsenic,  we  may  employ  the  process  of  Reinsch  as  a  pre- 
liminary test.  The  solid  is  boiled  in  water  acidulated  with  from  one-fourth 
to  one-sixth  of  its  volume  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  until  it  is  either 
dissolved  or  its  structure  broken  up.     A  small  portion  of  pure  polished 
copper  is  then  introduced.    In  a  few  minutes,  if  arsenic  is  present — even 
to  the  extent  of  the  thousandth  part  of  a  grain— -there  will  be  a  metallic 
deposit  on  the  copper,  and  this  will  yield  crystals  when  heated  in  a  tube. 
Liquids  suspected  to  contain  arsenic  may  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner. 
Water  is  not  required  ;  the  liquid  is  simply  acidulated  with  one-sixth 
part  of  pure  strong  hydrochloric  acid.    If  the  solution  of  the  organic 
solid  or  the  organic  liquid  is  not  deeply  coloured,  the  stannous  chloride 
test  may  be  employed  in  place  of  the  process  of  Reinsch.    (See  p-  270.) 
Less  than  the  sixtieth  part  of  a  grain,  even  under  considerable  dilution, 
may  be  thus  readily  detected.  It  thus  reveals  traces  of  arsenic  m  ordinary 
sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids. 

The  arsenic  may  be  mixed  with  the  organic  liquid  m  the  form  ot  Heavy 
lumps  or  powder.    The  great  speciBc  gravity  of  this  substance  aUows  of 
the  liquid  being  poured  off,  and  the  sediment  collected.    When  washed 
and  dried,  it  will  be  found  to  be  crystallized.    It  should  he  weighed  and 
then  tested  by  the  processes  elsewhere  described.   Let  us  assume  that  tne 
organic  liquid  is  milk  or  beer,  it  will  be  necessary  to  determine  whethe 
any  arsenic  is  dissolved  in  it.    Filter  a  portion;  P^f  e  it  in  a  dialysin 
tube  (fig  4,  p.  219)  and  immerse  the  mouth  of  the  tube  m  distilled  water 
In  a  few  hours  the  arsenic  will  have  traversed  the  menibrane  and  will 
he  found  in  a  clear  and  nearly  colourless  solution  m  the  water.  ine 
fluid  tests  may  be  then  applied  to  this  liquid  for  the  detectioa  of  arsenic. 
They  should  never  be  applied  directly  to  coloured  organic  l>J"'ds. 

Precipitation  as  sulphide.— When  arsenic  has  been  ^"^^^^^^f 
organic  liquid  in  large  quantity,  it  may  be  precipitated  as  ^^jlP^f ^  J  ^ 
current  of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  liquid  should  be  boiled 
filtered,  and  acidulated  with  pure  hydrochloric  acid  before  passing  the  gas 
into  it     When  precipitation  has  ceased,  it  should  be  again  filtered,  the 
prec^itatrconected,^washed,  dried,  and  weighed.     By  operating  on  a 
mea  ured  portion  of  the  solution,  the  amount  of  white  arsenic  may  be 
rte  mTned!  approximately,  by  the  weight  of  the  yellow  -Ip^xde  oUa-^^ 
five  iDarts  by  weight  of  sulphide  being  equal  to  four  parts  of  white  arsenic, 
niarlv    The  properties  of  the  yellow  precipitate  should  be  verified  accord- 
inTt^the  meSods  mentioned  at  p.  273.    In  some  cases  arsenic  may  be 
T.r?sent  in  a  quantity  too  small  to  be  precipitated  as  sulphide  by 

Suretted  hydrogen.  I^  others  the  presence  of  certain  substances  may 
inSTr"^^  P  "event  precipitation.    The'pi^sence  of  any  free  alkah 
c,  linm'rl  nrpvents  the  formation  of  a  precipitate.  •  v  -^lo 

'°  ^^^^wCs^nic  is  found  in  powder,  as  as 

it  is  obvious  that  it  must  have  been  taken  m  the  sohd  state,      ■  '"j 
xni^ed  with  a  liquid  or  solid,  still  in  an  ^^'f  f.™''*^^^-,^,  *a  ^orm-^^^ 
dissolved,  it  may  have  been  e>ther  ,n  sote.on  o,  m  a  sohd  . 

ttitrdte^rsrLi^^^^^^^^ 
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administered,  it  was  believed,  in  a  mince-pie.  It  was  suggested  that  the 
poison  might  have  been  swallowed  in  ginger-beer,  but  then  it  could  not 
have  been  in  a  state  of  solution  :  it  must  have  been  mechanically  mixed 
with  the  liquid.  The  judge  who  tried  this  case  was  apparently  not  aware 
of  any  difference  existing  between  the  actual  solution  and  the  mechanical 
suspension  of  a  solid  in  a  liquid. 

Distillation  process.— When  the  poison  is  in  so  small  a  quantity  t Hat  it 
does  not  admit  of  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  no  solid 
particles  of  arsenic  are  found  in  the  stomach,  in  its  contents,  or  m  any 
article  of  food,  another  method  may  be  resorted  to  for  detecting  its  presence. 
This  method  equally  applies  to  the  detection  of  arsenic  deposited  as  a 
result  of  absorption  in  the  soft  organs  of  the  body,  as  in  the  liver,  kidney, 
or  heart,  and  to  arsenic  in  all  its  forms,  except  the  pure  insoluble  sulphide 
or  orpiment.  Although,  after  long  interment,  white  arsenic  passes,  more  or 
less  rapidly,  into  the  state  of  yellow  sulphide  as  a  result  of  chemical 
changes  during  putrefaction,  the  conversion  is  generally  only  partial. 
The  only  condition  for  success  is,  that  the  substance,  whether  food,  blood, 
mucus,  the  liver,  or  other  organ,  should  be  first  thoroughly  dried,  either 
by  exposure  to  a  current  of  air,  or  in  a  water-oven.  The  dried  solid 
should  then  be  broken  into  small  portions  and  placed  in  a  flask  or  retort 
of  sufficient   capacity,  with  enough  of  the  strongest  fuming  hydro- 


Fig.  18. 


Apparatus  fOr  distilling  organic  and  mineral  substances  containing  Arsenic. 


chloric  acid  to  drench  it  completely.  The  freedom  of  this  acid  from  arsenic 
should  be  first  carefully  determined.  The  complete  separation  of  arsenic 
from  organic  substances  depends  greatly  on  their  perfect  desiccation,  and 
on  the  concentration  of  the  acid  employed.  After  some  hours'  digestion 
the  retort  or  flask  (a,  fig.  18)  containing  the  mixture — which  should  be  of 
such  a  size  that  the  materials  should  not  fill  it  to  more  than  one-third  or 
one-half  of  its  capacity — should  be  fitted  with  a  long  condensing  tube  (c) , 
and  then  gradually  heated  by  a  sand-bath  until  the  acid  liquid  begins  to 
pass  over  ;  or  the  use  of  a  Liebig's  condenser  is  preferable.  A  small  flask 
receiver  (d)  with  a  loosely  fitting  cork  may  be  employed  to  collect  the 
product.  This  should  contain  a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water,  so  as  to 
fix  and  condense  any  vapours  that  may  pass  over.  The  receiver,  as  well  as 
the  condensing-tube,  should  be  kept  cool  by  wetting  its  surface  with  cold 
water  diffused  on  a  layer  of  bibulous  paper  placed  over  it.  The  perfect 
condensation  of  the  distilled  liquid  is  ensured  by  this  arrangement.  The 
distillation  may  be  carried  to  dryness,  or  nearly  so,  on  a  sand-bath;  and  it 
is  advisable,  in  order  to  ensure  the  separation  of  the  whole  of  the  arsenic 
as  chloride,  to  add  to  the  residue  in  the  retort  another  portion  of  pure  and 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again  distil  to  dryness.  The  author 
found,  however,  that  portions  of  dried  liver  and  stomach  gave  up  every 
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trace  of  arsenic  by  one  distillation,  when  a  sufficient  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  had  been  used,  and  the  process  slowly  conducted  by  a 
regulated  sand-bath  heat. 

The  liquid  product  may  be  coloured,  turbid,  and  highly  offensive  if 
distilled  from  decomposed  animal  matter.  Exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few 
honrs  sometimes  removes  the  offensiveness,  and  there  is  a  precipitation  of 
sulphur,  or  of  some  sulphide,  without  any  absolute  loss  of  arsenic.  The 
distillate  may  be  separated  from  any  deposit  by  filtration,  and,  if  still  turbid, 
it  may  be  again  distilled  at  a  lower  temperature  to  separate  it  from  any 
organic  matter  that  may  have  come  over.  I' 

If  arsenic  was  present  in  the  solid,  the  distillate  will  contain  terchloride 
of  arsenic,  which,  although  volatile,  does  not  escape  from  a  diluted  solu- 
tion at  common  temperatures.   The  quantity  of  dry  organic  substance  used 
in  the  experiment  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  arsenic  present,  as 
revealed  by  a  preliminary  trial  with  Reinsch's  process.    If  large,  two  or 
three  drachms  of  the  dried  substance,  or  even  less,  will  yield  sufficient 
arsenic  for  further  proceedmgs.    For  the  absorbed  and  deposited  poison, 
half  an  ounce  of  the  dried  organ,  corresponding  to  two  ounces  of  the 
soft  organ,  will  frequently  suffice;  but  a  negative  conclusion  of  the 
absence  of  arsenic  should  not  be  drawn  from  a  smaller  quantity  than 
two  to  four  ounces  of  the  dried  substance,  whether  liver,  kidney,  or 
heart.    These  tissues,  it  must  be  remembered,  contain  about  67  per  cent, 
of  water,  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  used  will  require  less  dilution.  If 
oily  matter  should  be  distilled  over,  this  may  be  separated  by  passing  the 
distillate  through  a  paper  filter  wetted  with  water. 

The  author  found  this  process  efficient  for  procuring  a  clear  solution 
of  terchloride  of  arsenic  from  such  different  substances  as  ordinary  food 
—the  liver  and  other  soft  organs— the  scalp  of  the  head— blood— contents 
of  the  stomach— arsenical  wall-papers— metallic  copper— blue  vitnol— and 
various  mineral  powders.    He  thus  discovered  arsenic  m  two  ounces  oi  the 
earth  of  cemeteries,  as  well  as  in  the  mud  of  rivers,  in  spite  of  the  presence 
of  much  earthy  matter.   Wherever  the  arsenic  admits  of  solution  m  hydi-o- 
chloric  acid,  however  small  the  quantity  present,  it  may  be  readily  obtained 
as  choride.    This  distillation-process  has  the  advantage  of  not  mtertering 
with  the  search  for  mercury,  lead,  copper,  and  other  poisonous  metals 
which  do  not  form  volatile  chlorides.  Arsenic  is  thus  separated  from  them, 
and  these  metals  may  be  found  in  the  residue  contained  m  the  flask  or 
retort.    Even  antimony,  which  forms  a  volatile  chloride,  is  not  so  readily 
distilled  over  as  arsenic.    (On  the  diffusion  of  arsenic  and  the  detection  ot 
this  poison  in  the  bones,  see  a  paper  by  Sonnenschem,  Horns  Viertel- 

^"d!!uiSq'uid'tly  be  at  once  submitted  to  a  further  analysis 
Eor  this  purpose  one-third  of  it  should  be  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts 
of  water  and  boiled  in  a  clean  flask.  When  boiling,  a  piece  of  bright 
copper-foil  (free  from  arsenic),  about  the  sixteenth  of  an  ^-o^  ^<l-.^l 
should  be  introduced  at  the  end  of  a  platinum  wire.  If  <^»^ere  is 
arsenic  in  the  Hquid,  even  up  to  the  l-4000th  of  a  gram,  its  presence 
wm  be  indicated  by  a  change  of  colour,  and  by  the  deposit  of  a  dark 
TeLuL  fit  on  th J  copper.  Sf  the  liquid  f^^^.^^^,  ^^^^^^^ 
for  this  purpose,  it  may  be  concentrated  on  the  po hshed  copper  and  the 

deposit  will  after  a  time  be  apparent.    If  ^^^^^^^^^^  °^  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  believed  to  be  very  small,  the  copper  introduced  should  be^^p^^^ 
portionately  small.    Add  to  a  solution  of  stannous  c^.loride       bulk  ot. 
fuming  hydrochloric  acid.    Warm  this  mixture,  and  then  add  to  it  a  t ^v 
drops  of  the  distillate.    The  presence  of  arsenic  is  indicated  by  a  daik 
brown  precipitate  of  reduced  arsenic. 
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The  remaining  two-thirds  of  the  distilled  liquid,  sufficiently  diluted, 
.hould  now  be  introduced  into  a  Marsh's  apparatus  or  mto  an  evolution 
dask  provided  with  a  funnel-tube,  the  capacity  of  which  mast  be  regulated 
by  the  quantity  of  acid  liquid  to  be  examined.  The  kind  ot  apparatus  em- 
played  in  this  stage  is  represented  in  the  engraving,  hg.  19.    a,  the  tlask, 

Fig.  19. 


Apparatus  for  testing  arsenic  terchloride  obtained  by  distillation. 

Fig.  20. 


Portion  of  tube  separated  wltb  a  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic  in  the  contracted  portion. 

with  funnel-tube  b,  and  connecting-piece  C;  the  funnel-tube  should  be  long 
enough  iust  to  dip  below  the  surface  of  the  acid  liquid.  The  short  con- 
necting-piece is  bent  at  a  right  angle,  and,  like  B,  is  earned  through  a 
closely  fitting  cork  in  the  neck  of  the  flask.  This  tube  should  be  only  long 
enough  to  go  through  the  cork,  and  its  open  end  should  be  bevelled  off  to 
a  fine  point,  so  that  any  vapour  which  is  condensed  on  it  may  fall  back  as 
liquid  into  the  flask.  D  is  the  drjdng-tube  containing  fragments  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  secured  by  cotton-wool  at  both  ends.  At  the  flask  end  of  this  tube 
should  be' placed  some  well-dried  bibulous  paper,  saturated  with  acetate 
of  lead  and  dried.  This  has  the  advantage  of  stopping  any  gaseous 
sulphur-compound,  which  may  escape  from  the  zinc  or  acid  liquid,  e  e,  a 
hard  and  not  easily  fusible  glass  tube,  free  from  lead,  contracted  in  two 
situations,  K  k',  to  about  the  diameter  of  the  tenth  of  an  inch  or  less 
the  tube  itself  having  a  diameter  of  from  a  quarter  to  three-eighths  of  an 
inch.  F  F  are  supports  made  of  stout  wire,  to  prevent  the  tube  from  falling 
when  heated  to  redness.  G  is  a  test-glass  to  hold  one  or  two  drachms  of  a 
strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.    H  is  a  Bunsen's  burner. 

The  arrangement  being  thus  made,  the  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid  are 
first  tested  as  to  their  freedom  from  arsenic.  Portions  of  pure  zinc  are 
placed  in  the  flask  a,  the  parts  of  the  apparatus  are  then  connected,  and 
pure  hydrochloric  acid,  diluted  with  three  or  four  parts  of  water,  is  poured 
into  the  flask  by  the  funnel  B,  which  operates  as  a  safety-valve.  Bubbles 
of  air  and  gas  speedily  appear  in  the  liquid  in  G,  if  the  corks  fit  well,  and 
the  whole  of  the  arrangements  are  air-tight.  Pure  zinc  is  sometimes  but 
imperfectly  acted  on  by  the  acid.  In  this  case  some  clean  platinum  wire, 
or  foil,  may  be  wound  round  the  bars  of  the  zinc,  and  the  evolution  of 
hydrogen  will  be  thus  accelerated.  It  is,  however,  better  that  the 
hydrogen  should  come  off  rather  slowly.  If  the  materials  are  pure,  the 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  should  undergo  no  change  of  colour.  The 
glass  G  should  be  placed  on  a  sheet  of  white  paper,  whereby  the  slightest 
tinge  of  colour  is  made  perceptible.  When  all  the  air  is  expelled  from 
the  tube,  the  flame  h  may  be  applied  to  it  at  about  one  inch  in  front 
of  a  contraction  of  the  glass,  as  indicated  in  the  engraving,  and  the 
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glass  heated  to  redness»  No  metallic  deposit  should  take  place  at  k. 
If  the  materials  are  pure,  the  transparency  of  the  glass  tube  at  k  will 


Fig.  21. 


Tube  apparatus  for  testing  a  small  quanlity 
of  liquid  coutaining  terchloride  of  arsenic. 


be  unchanged.  From  a  quarter  to  half 
an  hour  will  be  sufficient  for  this  experi- 
ment. A  portion  or  the  whole  of  the 
distillate  is  now  added  to  the  acid  liquid 
in  the  flask  by  means  of  the  funnel-tube, 
taking  care  that  it  is  never  more  than  one- 
third  full.  The  first  indication  of  the  pre- 
sence of  arsenic  is  manifested  by  the  silver 
solution  becoming  gradually  bi^own,  and 
finally  black,  a  dense  precipitate  of  metallic 
silver  resulting  from  the  chemical  changes* 
If  it  should  become  very  suddenly  black 
and  flaky,  the  presence  of  sulphur  may  be 
suspected.  This  will  be  further  indicated 
by  a  change  of  colour  in  the  lead  paper 
in  D.  Pure  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does 
not  alter  the  colour  of  this  paper.  When  the  silver  solution  is  nearly 
blackened,  the  flame  may  be  applied  as  indicated  in  the  drawing,  and 
kept  steadily  at  this  point.  At  a  red  heat,  visible  in  daylight  (1200°  F.), 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  is  decomposed,  and  metallic  arsenic  is  deposited ; 
but  being  a  volatile  metal,  it  is  carried  onward  by  the  hot  current  of 
gas,  and  forms  at  first  a  brown  and  then  a  black  metallic  mirror  at  K,  i.ev 
in  the  contracted  part  of  the  tube  which  is  cool.  When  a  sufficiently 
thick  deposit  is  obtained,  the  flame  may  be  applied  to  the  tube  about 
an  inch  in  front  of  k'.  Thus  as  many  deposits  of  metallic  arsenic  may 
be  procured,  as  there  are  contractions  in  the  glass  tube. 

The  silver  solution  is  allowed  to  become  saturated  with  the  gas.  Any 
escape  of  the  gas  from  the  glass,  or  by  leakage  from  any  of  the  junctions 
of  the  apparatus,  is  at  once  indicated  by  holding  near  to  the  spot,  filtering 
paper  moistened  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  This  is  instantly 
blackened.  The  glass  with  the  silver  solution  is  then  removed,  the  end 
of  the  tube  well  washed,  or  another  tube  substituted  for  e  e,  and  this  is 
allowed  to  dip  into  about  one  drachm  of  the  strongest  fuming  nitric  acid, 
in  a  test-glass  similar  to  G,  or  into  a  small  porcelain  capsule.  After  a  time,, 
the  acid  loses  its  colour,  and  the  arsenic  is  converted  into  arsenic  acid^ 
which  may  be  obtained  by  evaporation. 

The  further  testing  of  the  products  is  a  very  simple  process.  1.  The 
silver  solution  contains  arsenic  in  the  state  of  arsenious  acid,  with  some 
nitric  acid  and  the  excess  of  nitrate  of  silver.  By  one  or  two  filtrations 
it  is  obtained  colourless  and  clear.  A  weak  solution  of  ammonia  is  then 
added  to  it,  and  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  at  once  precipitated  (see  p.  272). 
2.  The  nitric  acid  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  small  porcelain 
capsule.  One  or  two  drops  of  water  are  added  to  the  residue,  with  a 
drop  of  weak  ammonia  if  it  should  be  very  acid.  A  strong  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  is  then  added  to  it :  arsenate  of  silver,  of  brick-red  colour, 
is  immediately  produced.  3.  The  portions  of  tube  k  k'  with  the  metallic 
deposits  in  them  may  be  separated  by  a  file,  and  then  hermetically  sealed, 
or,  if  necessary,  one  or  more  of  them  may  be  tested  by  the  methods 
described  in  a  preceding  page  (see  p.  271). 

With  these  results  the  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic  may  be 
considered  as  conclusive.  The  poison  is  obtained  by  this  process,  not  only 
in  the  metallic  state,  but  in  the  distinct  forms  of  its  two  well-known 
oxides — arsenious  and  arsenic  acid.  Reinsch's  process  is  here  employed 
merely  as  an  adjunct  to  Marsh's  process,  in  an  improved  form  in  which 
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the  huminff  of  tbe  gas  is  unnecessary.  The  arsenic  by  distillation  is  first 
converted  into  chloride,  the  chloride  into  hydi^ide,  and  the  hydr.de  mta 
the  respective  oxides.  In  the  different  stages  of  this  operation,  all  other 
metals,  excepting  antimony,  are  entirely  excluded,  and  this,  nnder  the 
circumstances,  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  arsenic  (see  Antimony). 
The  zinc  which  has  been  used  for  one  experiment  is  not  fitted  for  use  in 

Schneider  was  the  first  to  suggest  a  method  of  extracting  arsenic 
from  organic  matter  as  a  volatile  chloride.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
sulphuric  acid  and  common  salt.  It  has  the  disadvantage  of  introducing 
much  mineral  matter  into  the  substance  distilled — as  well  as  of  producing 
a  large  amount  of  froth,  and  thus  embarrassing  the  operatioa.  The  modi- 
fication of  it  above  described,  in  which  pure  hydrochloric  acid  alone  is 
required,  will  be  found  more  convenient  in  practice.  Some  prefer  to  pass 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  through  the  distilling  liquid. 

Reinsch's  process  alone  may  be  employed  for  detecting  arsenic,  deposited 
as  a  result  of  absorption,  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs.  About 
four  ounces  of  the  recent  organ,  or  more  if  necessary,  cut  Fig.22. 
into  very  thin  slices,  should  be  boiled  in  a  flask  in  a  mixture 
of  one  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid  and  two  of  water,  until 
the  structure  of  the  organ  is  broken  up.    The  flask  may  be 
of  the  shape  represented  in  the  annexed  engraving  (fig.  22), 
and  either  a  naked  gas-  or  spirit-flame  or  a  sand-bath  may  be 
employed.    A  small  glass  funnel  should  be  placed  in  the  neck 
of  the  flask.    This  receives  and  condenses  the  vapour,  which 
falls  back  into  the  flask.    By  this  arrangement  the  boiling 
may  be  continued  for  a  long  time,  without  material  loss  by 
evaporation.    The  flask  should  not  be  more  than  half  full, 
and  heated  gently  until  all  froth  is  expelled.    A  slip  of  fine 
platinum-wire,  having  a  small  piece  of  pure  copper-foil  or  FiMk^empioyed 
gauze  attached,  should  be  immersed  in  the  liquid  when  boiling,    of  substances 
This  enables  the  operator  to  remove  the  copper  and  examine  pJocg^®'"^^'* 
it  at  intervals,  after  immersing  it  in  distilled  water.    If  it  is 
much  coated  with  a  metallic  deposit,  larger  portions  of  copper-foil  may  be- 
successively  introduced  until  the  liquid  is  exhausted.    The  deposits  on  the 
copper  may  then  be  tested  by  the  methods  described  at  page  275.  This 
process  will  detect  arsenic  in  the  urine  and  saliva  eliminated  from  the 
living  body,  and  in  all  liquid  articles  of  food. 

When  hydrochloric  acid  is  diluted  with  this  proportion  of  water,  little 
or  no  volatile  terchloride  of  arsenic  distils  over.  In  reference  to  the 
recent  organs,  a  larger  proportion  of  acid  is  used,  because  from  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  weight  of  the  animal  substance  is  water. 

The  method  of  Fresenius  and  Babo  is  preferable  to  all  others  for  the 
destruction  of  organic  matters,  and  the  obtaining  of  arsenic  from  organic 
mixtures,  the  solid  organs,  &c.  The  substance  to  be  examined — if  a  solid, 
finely  shred — is  placed  in  a  porcelain  dish,  and  treated  with  a  quantity 
of  hydrochloiic  acid  of  the  sp.  gr.  1-12  equal  to,  or  rather  exceeding,  the 
weight  of  the  dry  substances  present,  and  sufficient  water  to  give  the 
entire  mass  the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  The  quantity  of  hydrochloric 
acid  added  should  never  exceed  one-third  of  the  entire  liquid  present. 
Heat  the  dish  on  a  water-bath,  adding  from  time  to  time — say  every  five 
minutes-— two  grains  of  chlorate  of  potassium  for  each  fluid  ounce  of  liquid 
in  the  dish,  with  stirring,  until  the  contents  of  the  dish  are  light  yellow 
in  colour,  homogeneous,  and  fluid.  A  further  addition  of  hydrochloric 
acid  may  be  requisite  when  much  chlorate  is  added,  for  the  destruction  of 
the  organic  matters.    The  operation  is  completed  when  the  liquid  after  a* 
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fresh  addition  of  either  clilorate  or  acid  does  not  deepen  in  colour  when 
heated  anew  on  the  water-bath  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    When  this  point 
is  attained,  add  a^ain  a  little  chlorate,  and  then  cool  the  dish.    When  quite 
•cold,  strain  the  contents  through  linen,  filter,  wash,  and  heat  the  filtrate 
on  the  water-bath,  with  renewal  of  the  evaporated  water,  until  all  odour 
of  chlorine,  or  nearly  so,  has  disappeared.     The  liquid  thus  obtained, 
measuring  about  thrice  the  bulk  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  employed,  is 
transferred  to  a  flask  and  heated  to  from  150°  to  160°  F.,  and  a  slow  stream 
-of  washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  through  it  for  twelve  hours. 
The  flask  is  then  cooled,  with  continual  transmission  of  the  gas.  The 
:stream  of  gas  is  now  suspended ;  and  the  flask  is  set  aside,  lightly  covered, 
in  a  warm  place  (85°  to  90°  F.)  until  the  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
has  nearly  disappeared.    Any  precipitate  which  forms  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  and  washed  with  water  containing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  till  the 
washings  are  quite  free  from  chlorides.     The  precipitate  contains  the 
-arsenic,  and  also  any  antimony,  mercury,  lead,  or  copper,  which  may  be 
present,  and  free  sulphur.    Dry  the  precipitate  on  the  filter  in  a  dish  on 
the  water-bath  ;  and  then  add  pure  fuming  nitric  acid  (free  from  chlorine), 
drop  by  drop,  until  the  mass  is  completely  moistened  ;  re-dry,  and  moisten 
the  dry  residue  with  pure  warm  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.    Heat  for 
two  or  three  hours,  first  on  the  water-bath,  and  then  in  the  air-bath  at 
340°  F.  until  the  charred  mass  is  friable.    The  mass  may,  indeed,  be  heated 
till  the  fumes  of  sulphuric  acid  begin  to  be  evolved.    Warm  the  residue 
with  a  mixture  of  eight  parts  of  water  and  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
filter,  and  reprecipitate  as  before  with  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
o-as.    The  precipitate  which  falls  will  contain  all  the  arsenic  m  the  form 
Sf  sulphide.    This  precipitate  collected,  washed,  and  dried  with  the  pre- 
cautions already  pointed  out,  when  mixed  with  a  dry  mixture  of  potassium 
cyanide  and  sodium  carbonate,  and  heated  in  a  tube  through  which  a 
stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed,  will  yield  a  brown  glistening  subli- 
mate of  metallic  arsenic,  which  may  be  weighed,  and  to  which  all  the  tests 
for  arsenic  may  be  applied.  -i    j  p 

Armand  Gautier  has  also  recommended  an  excellent  method  of  getting 
rid  of  the  organic  matter  in  arsenical  liquids.    ('  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Ghim.  de 

Paris,'  Oct.  5,  1875.)  .,         •   •  +i. 

It  is  important,  in  reference  to  the  presence  of  absorbed  arsenic  m  the 
Mssues,  to  observe  that  it  may  be  found  at  an  early  period  when  it  is 
either  absent  or  only  doubtfully  present  in  other  parts.    A  man  diea 
within  four  hours  after  he  had  been  attacked  with  symptoms  of  poisoning 
bv  arsenic.    Arsenic  was  found  in  small  quantity  in  the  stomach,  duodenum, 
and  rectum.    It  was  also  detected  in  the  liver  and  spleen  ;  and  the  pro- 
portion found  was  greater  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former  organ.    A  ma^i 
died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  in  the  most  acute  forni,  soon  after  his 
admission  into  Guy's  Hospital.    He  had  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  the 
poison  in  water.    He  was  brought  to  the  hospital,  and  died  soon  aftei- 
^vards.    Barely  three  hours  could  have  elapsed  from  the  time  at  which 
Te  poison  was^aken  until  his  death.    There  were  the  -^-^  -VV^^^^^^^;, 
in  the  stomach,  and  gritty  portions  of  arsenic  mixed 
.coagulated  mucus  and  false  membrane  were  found  m  the  contents     i he 
intestines  were  inflamed,  and  portions  of  arsenic  were  discovered  as  low 
as  the  c^cum.    Arsenic  was  found  abundantly  m  the  stomach  and  a 
comparatively  large  quantity  of  the  poison  was  detected  m  half  an  ou^^^ 
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was  exhnn^ed  after  a  month.  Arsenic  was  not  found  in  the  .^omac^ or 
bowels,  hut  it  was  readily  detected  in  a  small  portion  of  the  Jjf 
poison  had  probably  been  taken  several  days  before  death  ihetact  is 
of  considerable  importance  in  relation  to  a  medical  opinion  ot  the  presence 
or  absence  of  poison  in  a  dead  body.  It  is  clear,  from  the  above  cases, 
that  an  opinion  might  be  erroneous  unless  the  liver  or  spleen  bad  under- 
gone a  chemical  examination.  Usually  the  liver  contains  halt  a  grain  up 
to  a  grain  or  two  of  arsenic  when  death  occurs  withm  forty-eight  Hours. 
In  preserving  viscera  for  analysis,  a  portion  of  the  liver,  or  better  the  whole 
organ,  should  therefore  always  be  set  apart  for  examination.  If  the  person 
has  lived  fifteen  or  sixteen  days  after  having  taken  the  poison,  no  trace 
may  be  found  in  the  tissues  or  in  any  part  of  the  body.  Orfila  long  since 
expressed  this  opinion  from  his  experiments  on  animals ;  its  correctness 
has  been  strikingly  confirmed  by  the  case  of  Br.  Alexander,  who  died  m 
sixteen  days  from  a  large  dose  of  arsenic  taken  by  mistake  in  arrowroot. 
Geoghegan  found  no  trace  of  the  poison,  either  absorbed  or  unabsorbed, 
in  any  part  of  the  body  which  he  examined.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,' 
1857,  I.  p.  389.)  It  is  the  more  necessary  that  the  fact  of  entire  elimina- 
tion should  be  remembered,  because  it  has  been  impressed  on  the  public 
mind  that  no  person  can  have  died  from  poison,  except  the  poison  be 
present  in  the  body  after  death.  If  this  is  untrue  with  respect  to  arsenic, 
it  is  necessarily  untrue  with  regard  to  poisons  less  easy  of  detection  in 
minute  quantities. 

In  the  case  of  the  Queen  y.  Williams  (South  Wales  Circuit,  July,  1863), 
a  woman  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  administering 
to  him  arsenic.  The  evidence  left  no  doubt  that  deceased  had  suffered 
from  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning,  namely,  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  numbness  of  the  limbs,  and  other  symptoms.  For 
some  days  before  the  deceased's  death,  owing  to  his  food  having  been 
prepared  for  him  by  his  daughter,  the  symptoms  abated;  but  he  ulti- 
mately died  from  exhaustion  on  the  fifteenth  day.  Herapath  examined 
the  viscera,  and  found  no  arsenic.  Neither  in  his  reading  nor  in  his 
experience  had  he  known  arsenic  to  have  been  detected  fifteen  days  after 
its  administration.  As  no  poison  was  discovered  in  the  body,  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted  on  the  charge  of  murder,  but  found  guilty  of  the  intent. 
('  Lancet,'  1863,  II.  p.  47.)  Tidy  was  of  opinion  that  arsenic  may  be  found 
in  the  bones  months  after  its  administration.  In  the  case  of  Boufflard,  a 
large  dose  of  arsenic  had  been  taken ;  but  according  to  Legroux,  no  trace 
of  the  poison  existed  in  the  stomach  or  in  the  ulcerated  portions  of  the 
bowels.  ('  Union  Med.,'  June  30,  1850.)  Otto  met  with  a  case  of  death 
from  arsenic  within  twenty-four  hours,  with  the  usual  symptoms  and 
appearances,  but  no  arsenic  could  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach. 
The  liver  and  other  organs  were  not  examined.  (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.,' 
1865,  1,  175.)  When  arsenic  is  discovered  mixed  with  food  in  the  stomach, 
it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  has  been  administered  in  that  par- 
ticular article  of  food.  Should  the  person  have  partaken  of  liquid  food, 
such  as  milk  or  gruel,  subsequently  to  the  swallowing  of  arsenic,  these 
fluids  will  necessarily  acquire  an  arsenical  impregnation  from  the  poison 
already  contained  in  the  stomach.  The  patient  may  have  taken  the 
arsenic  in  one  kind  of  food,  when  another  and  an  innocent  description 
of  food  might  thus  inadvertently  be  pronounced  to  have  been  the  vehicle. 
(See  case  of  Ann  Merritt,  '  London  Med.  Gaz.,'  Aug.  16,  1850,  46,  291.) 

It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the 
stomach  or  other  organs  can  convey  no  accurate  idea  of  the  quantity 
actually  taken  by  the  deceased,  since  more  or  less  of  the  poison  may  have 
been  removed  by  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  as  well  as  by  absorption 
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and  elimination.  A  largo  quantity  found  in  the  stomach  or  bowels  indi- 
cates a  large  dose  ;  but  the  finding  of  a  small  quantity  does  not  prove 
that  the  dose  actually  taken  was  small.  Notwithstanding  these  very 
obvious  causes  for  the  removal  of  a  poison  from  the  body,  there  is  a  pre- 
judice that  the  chemical  evidence  is  defective  unless  the  quantity  found 
is  sufficient  to  cause  death.  The  value  of  chemical  evidence  does  not 
always  depend  on  the  discovery  of  any  particular  quantity  of  poison  in  the 
stomach,  but  the  evidence  of  its  presence  should  be  clear,  distinct,  con- 
clusive, and  satisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  a  reasonable  objection  may 
be  taken  to  a  dogmatic  reliance  upon  the  alleged  discovery  in  a  dead  body 
of  minute  fractional  portions  of  a  grain. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  quantity  of  arsenic  found  in  the  stomach 
and  bowels  may  throw  a  light  on  the  question,  whether  the  poison  had 
been  taken  voluntarily  with  the  intention  of  committing  suicide,  or  whether 
it  had  been  criminally  administered  by  another.    There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  much  larger  dose  may  be  taken  by  a  suicide  than  could  be  secretly  ad- 
ministered by  a  murderer.    Suicides  have  been  known  to  take  as  much  as 
two  tablespooufuls,  or  one  thousand  grains,  of  arsenic.    In  a  case  of  suicide 
by  arsenic,  which  occurred  at  the  Bristol  Infirmary  in  1872,  a  larger 
quantity  had  been  taken.    On  a  post-mortem  examination,  four  ounces  of 
arsenic  were  found  in  the  stomach,  of  which  two  and  a  half  ounces  were 
in  one  mass.    The  woman,  when  brought  to  the  hospital,  was  in  a  state 
of  complete  collapse.    Death  took  place  rapidly.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,*  1872, 
p.  75.)    How  much  may  remain  in  a  dead  body  must  depend  on  the 
amount  of  vomiting  and  purging,  and  the  length  of  time  the  person  sur- 
vives.   In  the  case  of  L'Angelier  (Beg.  v.  Madeline  Smith,  Ed.  High  Court 
of  Justiciary,  June  and  July,  1857),  Penney  stated  in  evidence  that  the 
quantity  of  arsenic  which  he  found  in  the  stomach  and  contents  of  the 
deceased  amounted  to  88  grains,  and  that  some  part  of  this  was  in  hard, 
gritty,  colourless,  crystalline  particles.    As  there  was  arsenic  m  the  con- 
tents of  the  intestines,  and  there  had  been  vomiting  and  purging,_it  is 
obvious  that  the  deceased  must  have  taken  a  very  large  dose  of  the  poison  ; 
and  it  was  one  of  the  suggested  difficulties  of  this  case,  to  determine  how 
the  deceased  could  have  taken  the  poison  in  so  large  a  quantity  unknow- 
ingly.   The  quantity  found,  however,  amounted  to  no  more  than  halt  a 
teaspoonful ;  and  admitting  that  one  half  of  the  dose  taken  had  been 
ejected,  the  question  resolves  itself  into  this :  whether  a  teaspoonful  ot 
arsenic  might  not  have  been  homicidally  administered  in  chocolate,  gruel, 
or  some  thick  liquid,  or  in  a  state  of  admixture  with  sohd  food  (cake). 
Although  it  is  unusual  to  find  half  a  teaspoonful  of  arsenic  remaining 
in  the  stomach  in  a  case  of  homicidal  administration,  it  is  impossible  to 
admit  that  this  fact  is  inconsistent  with  an  act  of  murder,    i  he  editor 
has  known  an  ounce  of  arsenic  homicidally  put  into  a  pmt  of  rice  pudding. 
The  pudding  was  eaten  without  suspicion  (Reg.  v.  Le^^e?/,  Lincoln  Ass^ 
Nov.,  1884.)   A  man  half  intoxicated  might  be  thus  poisoned ;  and  it  deatu 
took  place  in  a  few  hours,  even  a  larger  quantity  than  that  which  was 
here  found  might  remain  in  the  stomach.    Christison  set  this  question 
at  rest  by  the  publication  of  a  case  in  which  a  man  was  homicidally 
destroyed  by  arsenic,  and  the  quantity  found  in  the  stomach  after  death 
was  from  90  to  100  grains.    The  man  had  survived^ from  five  to  seven 
hours,  and  there  had  been  frequent  vomiting  of  a  yellowish  or  greenish 
coloured  liquid  during  this  period.     The  arsenic  was  administered  in 
whiskey-punch  with  sugar,  and  it  was  kept  in  suspension  by  constant 
7tivviJ.    ('Ed.  Month.  Med.  Journ.,'  Dec,  1857,  p.  m.)  Jn  Jieg^na  v. 
Dodds(Uncoln  Ass.,  Dec,  1860), the  prisoner  was  charged  ^^^l^^!^^'^^'^'^ 
ing  arsenic  to  the  deceased  with  intent  to  murder.    The  quantity  stated 
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to  have  been  found  in  the  stomach  was  150  grains.  There  was  no  reason 
to  suppose  that  he  had  taken  the  poison  with  suicidal  intention  ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  there  was  strong  evidence  to  presume  that  it  had  been  ad- 
ministered to  him  with  a  design  to  destroy  life.  A  woman  named  Alice 
Heioitt  was  tried  {Beg.  v.  Hewitt  or  Holt,  Chester  Winter  Ass.,  1863),  and 
convicted  of  poisoning  her  mother  with  arsenic.  Although  the  symptoms 
•of  irritant  poisoning  were  very  cleai'ly  marked,  a  medical  man  who 
attended  her  certified  the  cause  of  death  as  gastro-enteritis.  Eleven 
weeks  after  the  burial  of  the  deceased,  the  body  was  exhumed  and  ex- 
amined. It  was  proved  that  shortly  before  her  mother's  death,  the 
prisoner  had  purchased  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  arsenic,  and  there  was 
clear  evidence  of  administi^ation,  a  large  dose  having  been  given  to  the 
•deceased  in  liquid  shortly  before  her  death.  The  inspection  revealed  the  ex- 
traordinary fact  that  154  grains  of  solid  arsenic  were  found  in  the  stomach 
alone.  It  had  been  partially  converted  into  sulphide  as  a  result  of  putre- 
factive changes,  and  it  was  observed  that  the  liver,  omentum,  and  right 
•side  of  the  heart  were  thickly  coated  with  yellow  arsenious  sulphide.  In 
reference  to  this  colouration,  the  front  of  the  spinal  column  behind  the 
stomach  has  been  seen  tinged  of  a  deep  yellow  from  arsenic  which  had 
escaped  through  the  coats  of  this  organ.  If  a  person  has  died  with  arsenic 
in  the  body,  there  is  scarcely  any  limit  to  the  period  at  which  it  may  be 
detected.  In  the  cases  of  two  children  examined  by  Herapath,  in  1849, 
the  poison  was  discovered  in  the  remains  of  the  dead  bodies  after  eight 
years'  interment ;  in  another  case  bv  Glover  after  twelve  years  ('  Lancet,' 
1853,  II.  p.  41)  ;  and  in  a  remai'kable  instance  which  occurred  to  Webster, 
■of  Boston,  it  was  discovered  in  the  remains  of  a  body,  after  fourteen  years' 
burial.  It  has  been  sought  for,  and  not  found,  at  much  shorter  periods 
after  death  when  there  was  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  the  poison  had 
been  taken ;  but  it  is  highly  probable  that  in  these  cases  there  was  little 
or  no  arsenic  in  the  bodies  at  the  time  of  death.  With  respect  to  its 
detection  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  if  the  vomiting  and  purging  have 
been  violent,  and  the  person  has  survived  some  days,  none  may  be  found. 
It  is  singular,  however,  to  notice  with  what  tenacity  the  mineral  occa- 
sionally adheres  to  the  mucous  membrane  in  spite  of  vomiting  and  purging. 
In  the  case  of  the  Due  de  PrasUn,  who  died  in  six  days  from  a  large  dose 
-of  arsenic,  some  poi-tion  w^as  still  found  in  the  intestines  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
1847,  p.  402)  ;  and  in  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  tria'l 
(Leicester  Aut.  Ass.,  1860,  Beg.  v.  Holmes),  arsenic  was  detected  in  the 
intestines,  although  the  deceased  had  survived  the  effects  of  a  larc^e  dose 
for  seven  days,  and  had  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms.  The  pre- 
servative effects  of  arsenic  on  the  solid  organs  of  the  body  has  been  already 
noticed  (p.  101).  Under  a  suspicion  of  poisoning  with  arsenic,  ten  bodies 
were  exhumed  m  the  district  of  St.  Colens,  in  1869.  Charbonnier  found 
that  arsenic  was  present  in  quantity  in  two  of  the  bodies  which  had  been 
well  preserved.  There  was  no  offensive  smell  of  putrefaction  about  them 
but  a  remarkable  alliaceous  odour  like  that  of  phosphorus.  ('Ann  d'Hyg  ' 
1872,  Ju.llet,  p.  186.)  This  was  attributed  to  the  probable  escape  of 
arseniuretted  hydrogen  as  the  result  of  decomposition.  In  several  cases 
of  exhumation,  m  which  arsenic  was  discovered  iu  the  bodies,  no  odour 
ot  the  kind  has  been  perceptible. 

The  condition  of  the  arsenic  found  in  a  dead  stomach  should,  if  possible, 
be  noticed.  A  witness  should  be  prepared  to  say  whether  it  is  in  fine 
powder  or  coarse  fragments ;  whether  it  is  mixed  with  soot  or  indigo  or 
whether  it  is  in  the  ordinary  state  of  white  arsenic.  These  points  ma^  be 
materia  as  evidence  in  reference  to  proof  of  possession,  of  purchase,  or 
administration.    Arsemc  is  not  a  normal  constituent  of  the  body.  Under 
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no  circumstances  is  it  found  in  the  tissues  after  death,  except  in  cases  in 
■which  it  has  been  taken  by  or  administered  to  the  deceased. 

Arsenitb  op  Potassium,  or  Arsenite  of  Potash.  Liquor  Arsenicalis. 
(Fowler's  Solution.) — Symptoms  and  Appearances. — There  is,  perhaps, 
only  one  case  recorded  in  which  Fowler's  solution  has  destroyed  life.  A 
woman  took  half  an  ounce  (  =  two  grains  of  white  arsenic)  in  divided 
doses,  during  a  period  of  five  days,  and  died  from  the  effects.  There  was 
no  vomiting  or  purging,  but  after  death  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
found  inflamed.    ('  Prov.  Jour.,'  June  28,  1848,  p.  347.) 

Mixtures  of  white  arsenic,  soft  soap  or  carbonate  of  sodium,  and  either 
sulphur  or  tar-water,  are  largely  used  in  agricultural  districts  for  killing 
the  fly  in  sheep.  These  have  caused  death,  under  the  usual  symptoms  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  in  several  instances.  In  1874,  the  Goombs  family, 
consisting  of  eight  persons — the  father,  mother,  and  six  children — were 
all  poisoned  by  drinking  water  from  a  bucket  which  had  contained  an 
arsenical  sheep-dipping  composition.  The  mother  and  three  of  the 
children  died.  The  symptoms  produced  were  nnusual ;  diarrhoea  being 
a  less  prominent  symptom  than  vomiting.  The  poison  appeared  to 
exercise  a  profound  impression  upon  the  nervous  system,  producing 
tetanic  spasms,  and  convulsions.  An  arsenical  rash  was  a  characteristic 
of  the  severest  and  fatal  cases.  In  the  bodies  of  the  mother  and 
one  child  the  editor  detected  arsenic.  The  bodies  of  the  other  two 
children  were  not  examined  for  poison. 

Analysis. — Fowler's  solution  is  a  solution  of  arsenite  of  potassium.  It 
has  the  odour  of  tincture  of  lavender,  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  contains  one  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid.  It  gives 
at  once  a  green  precipitate  (arsenite  of  copper)  with  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  Acidulated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas, 
it  yields  a  yellow  sulphide;  and  when  boiled  with  this  acid  and  copper 
a  deposit  is  obtained  which  readily  furnishes  octahedral  crystals  of 
arsenious  acid.  When  boiled  with  stannous  chloride  (see  p.  270), 
metallic  arsenic  is  deposited  as  a  brown  precipitate. 

Arsenite  of  Sodium  is  as  poisonous  as  arsenite  of  potassium.  _  In  Uec, 
1857  three  hundred  and  forty  children  belonging  to  an  industrial  school 
near  London  were  poisoned  by  this  compound.  It  had  been  incautiously 
used  for  cleansing  a  steam-boiler,  and  had  thus  become  mixed  with  the 
hot  water  which  was  drawn  for  the  breakfasts  of  the  children  ihe  dose 
of  arsenic  taken  by  each  child  was  about  one  gram  ^^^1. Recovered 
although  some  suffered  severely.  (See  '  On  Poisons,  2nd  edit.,  p.  678  ) 
In  the  winter  of  1863,  a  man  died  under  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning  by 
arsenic,  owing  to  his  having  drunk  beer  out  of  a  pot  which  had  contained 
this  «a^ew^  cleansing  liquid.  o      t         t    iqqi  ^ 

'Weed-killers'  are  solutions  of  arsenite  of  sodium.  In  1891,  a  man 
named  Wesley  died,  and  four  members  of  his  family  were  made  seriously 
ill  bv  drinking  gooseberry  wine  stored  in  a  cask  m  which  a  weed-kilier 
had  been  sent  out.  Each  fluid  ounce  of  the  wine  was  found  by  the  editor 
to  contain  nearly  six  grains  of  arsenious  acid.  It  was  noted  that  no  one, 
except  the  man  who  died,  had  any  cramp  in  the  calves  of  the  legs. 
Several  other  deaths  occurred  about  the  same  time  from  these  weed- 
killers- and  in  1891  an  extensive  series  of  cases  of  poisoninu:  by  sugar 
into  which  a  weed-killer  had  leaked  during  transit  was  recorded  by  Ihom. 

Lancet '  1891,  I.  p.  900.)  .    ,  , 

^  Flv^water  is  a  name  applied  to  solutions  of  various  arsenical  compounds 
in  vvater.    Mixtures  of  this  kind  are  formed  by  dissolving  one  part  of  the 
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arsenite  of  sodium  or  potassium  and  two  parts  of  sugar  in  twenty  parts 
of  water.  Paper  soaked  in  this  solution,  and  dried,  is  used  for  poisoning 
flies ;  and  perhaps  this  is  the  safest  form  in  which  arsenic  can  be  used 
for  such  a  purpose.  A  case  of  poisoning  by  fly- water,  in  wbich  two 
grains  and  a  half  of  arsenious  acid  destroyed  the  life  of  an  adult  in 
thirty-six  hours,  is  reported.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  39,  p.  116.)  In  1884, 
two  women  were  convicted  of  the  murder  of  the  husband  of  the  younger 
of  them  by  means  of  arsenic.  They  had  procured  fly-papers,  soaked  them 
in  water,  and  administered  the  liquid  to  the  deceased.  It  is  known  that 
several  persons  were  in  this  way  murdered  by  these  women.  (Reg.  v.. 
Flannigan  and  Higgins,  Liverpool  Winter  Ass.,  1884.)  According  to  the 
editor's  analysis,  an  ordinary  fly-paper  of  about  the  area  of  a  page  of 
this  book  contains  five  grains  of  arsenic.  Fly -powder  is  a  dark-coloured 
mixture  of  metallic  arsenic  and  arsenious  acid. 

Arsenite  op  Copper.  Scheele's  Green.  Emerald  Green. — This 
^  is  the  only  metallic  arsenite  which  is  met  with  in  commerce  and  the  arts, 
j  and  it  constitutes,  wholly  or  in  part,  a  great  variety  of  green  pigments, 
j  known  as  emerald  green  (aceto-arsenite  of  copper)  employed  for  paper- 
hangings,  mineral  green,  Brunswick,  Schweinfurt,  or  Vienna  green.  It 
is  thus  found  in  the  form  of  oil-jDaint,  in  cakes  of  water-colours,  wafers, 
adhesive  envelopes,  or,  rarely,  spread  over  confectionery  ;  and  lastly,  and 
most  abundantly,  in  various  kinds  of  green  decorative  papers  used  for 
covering  the  walls  of  rooms. 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Although  arsenite  of  copper  is  insoluble  in 
water,  it  is  sufficiently  soluble  in  the  acid  fluids  of  the  stomach  to  be 
taken  up  by  the  absorbents,  and  carried  as  a  poison  into  tlie  blood.  A 
boy,  aged  three  years,  swallowed  a  small  capsule  of  Scheele's  green,  used 
as  a  pigment.  In  half  an  hour  he  complained  of  violent  colic :  there  waa 
frequent  vomiting,  with  purging,  cold  sweats,  intense  thirst,  and  retrac- 
tion of  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen.  The  mouth  and  throat  were  stained 
of  a  deep-green  colour.  Hydrated  ferric  oxide  was  given  :  in  about  an 
hour  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  soon  afterwards  the  thirst  and  pain  in  the 
abdomen  abated.  The  next  morning  the  child  was  well.  In  another  case 
a  child,  a  year  old,  ate  several  pieces  of  a  cake  of  arsenite  of  copper  used 
tor  colours.  There  was  immediate  vomiting  of  a  liquid  containing  green- 
coloured  particles  of  the  arsenite,  but  there  were  no  other  urgent  symptoms, 
u-ii  I  7'^^  sugared  water,  was  given.    After  a  short  time  the 

child  became  pale  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen  :  the  pulse  was 
frequent,  the  skm  cold,  and  there  was  great  depression.  Copious  pur-ino- 
followed,  soon  after  which  the  child  recovered.  (Galtier,  vol.  1  p  6736  ) 
In  the  cases  of  two  children  poisoned  by  confectionery  coloured  with  this 
substance  the  chief  symptom  was  incessant  vomiting  of  a  licrht  ffreen- 

Anrills  iK  ^olT  tI"^  ^'^""''^  Times,' 

April  28  1849,  p.  507.)    The  symptoms  were  described  as  severe,  although 

the  quantity  of  poison  swallowed  was  small.  Under  the  use  of  an  emetic 
of  ipecacuanha  the  children  recovered.  (See  also  'Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
Til'^l.?'  '  A^f-  ^'-^^  701-43,  p.  304;  'Edin.  Month.  Journ./ 

i  '      f '  P-  237.)     In  two  cases  in  1853, 

a  small  quantity  of  a  confectionery  ornament,  coloured  with  arsenite  of 
copper  proved  fata   to  two  children.    The  symptoms  and  appea^lces 

W  hp°"  b  ^T""^      '''''''''''  The  quantity  taken  could  not 

have  been  above  two  or  three  grains.    The  children  picked  up  the  orna 
ment  m  the  street  and  shared  it  between  them     Thl  r7r.io  ^  i 
over  a  laj  er  of  sugar.  oetween  them .    The  poison  was  spread 

r.r.n'^V.'^T  '^^'''^  '^^-i^^*      ^  criminal  trial,  this  substance  was 

proved  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  gentleman  by  reason  of  its  havTng 
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been  employed  to  give  a  rich  green  colour  to  some  blanc-mange  served  at 
a  public  dinner : — the  person  who  employed  it  considering  that  emerald  or 
mineral  green  was  nothing  more  than  an  extract  of  spinach,  a  substance 
from  which  the  green  pigment  used  in  confectionery  is  made.  It  led  to 
death  under  the  usual  symptoms,  and  the  parties  were  convicted  of  man- 
slaughter and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  (Reg.  v.  Franklin  and  Randall, 
Northampton  Sum.  Ass.,  1848.) 

Among  other  uses  of  this  noxious  compound,  it  has  been  employed  for 
imparting  a  bright  green  colour  to  the  shelves  of  bakers'  and  greengrocers' 
shops.  An  incident  which  occurred  to  the  author  will  show  that  food  may 
thus  acquire  an  arsenical  impregnation.  Several  loaves  of  bread  were 
supplied  to  him,  having  upon  the  undercrust  some  green-coloured  pigment, 
which  on  analysis  turned  out  to  be  arsenite  of  copper,  containing  about 
fifty  per  cent,  of  arsenic.  On  inquiry,  he  found  that  the  baker  had 
recently  painted  the  shelves  of  his  shop  with  this  pigment,  and  the  hot 
loaves  placed  upon  them  had  taken  off  a  portion  of  the  arsenical  paint. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  April,  1854,  p.  326.) 

Another  form  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  which  has  attracted 
some  attention,  is  where  the  green  pigment  exists  in  the  state  of  vapour 
or  fine  dust,  and  comes  in  contact  with  the  membrane  of  the  lungs  or  with 
the  skin.  A  young  man,  after  having  been  engaged  for  nine  days  in 
printing  with  an  arsenical  green  pigment,  was  seized  with  irritation  and 
watery  discharge  from  the  nose,  swelling  of  the  lips  and  nostrils,  and 
headache.  The  next  day  he  experienced  severe  colic,  and  great  muscular 
weakness :  but  these  symptoms  disappeared  in  about  eight  days.  It  is 
■probable  that  in  this  case  arsenite  of  copper  had  been  taken  into  the  body 
through  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  lungs  in  the  state  of  fine  powder. 
According  to  Bouchardat  ('Ann.  de  Therap.,'  1846,  p.  209),  the  work- 
men who  handle  the  emerald-green  in  making  wall-papers  are  subject 
to  serious  disorders  of  health.  They  sometimes  suffer  from  eruptions  of 
the  skin — one  of  the  local  effects  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  (see  '  Assoc.  Med. 
Jour.,'  1856,  Sept.  6,  p.  757,  and  Sept.  20,  p.  810),  with  oedema  (watery 
swellins)  of  the  face,  and  boils  frequently  forming  in  the  scrotum.  There 
is  irritation  with  discharge  of  fluid  from  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nose,  and  abundant  salivation.  In  the  more  advanced  stage  there  are 
<jolicky  pains,  frequent  vomiting,  headache,  and  prostration  of  strength. 
('Ann.  d'Hvg.,'  1847,  2,  56;  a  paper  by  Vernois,  1859,  2,  PP^  107,  319  5 
Casper's  ' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1859,  2,  p.  8 ;  and  'Jour,  de  Chim.,  1858, 

pp.  394,  .397.)  ,  .         ,  ^ 

Wall-papers  covered  with  the  loosely  adhering  aceto- arsenite  ot  copper 
were  formerly,  from  their  cheapness  as  well  as  their  brightness  of  colour, 
extensively  used  in  dwellings.  This  pigment  contains  fifty-nine  per  cent,  of 
arsenic  and  from  some  of  these  papers  in  the  unglazed  state,  the  noxious 
material  may  be  easily  scraped  or  removed  by  friction.  A  square  foot  may 
yield  from  twenty-eight  to  seventy  grains  of  the  arsenical  compound,  and 
in  rooms  exposing  five  or  six  hundred  square  feet,  arsenic  is  thus  liable  to 
be  distributed  in  the  state  of  a  fine  dust  or  powder  through  the  air  ot  a 
room  This  poisonous  dust  has  been  detected  on  books,  picture-frames, 
furniture,  and  proiecting  cornices  in  rooms  thus  papered.  Workmen  who 
bang  these  papers  or  who  strip  them  off  the  walls,  suffer  from  symptoms 
referable  only  to  the  action  of  arsenic.  (See  Husemann,  '  Jahresber.  der 
Toxicol.,'  1871,  p.  525,  and  'Pharm.  Jour.,'  1870,  p.  218;  also  'Lancet, 
1870  II  P  356)  One  of  the  author's  friends  who  had  his  hbrary 
T^anered  with  an  arsenical  wall-paper,  suffered  severely  from  symptoms  of 
arsenical  poisoning,  which  came  on  after  he  had  been  occupied  in  dusting 
his  books      The  dust  contained  a  well-marked  quantity  of  arsenic. 
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Roussiu  has  traced  the  means  by  which  this  insoluble  poison  finds  its 
way  through  the  skin,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  it  may  be 
absorbed  by  the  unbroken  skin.     In  two  cases  which  proved  fatal  in 
1865,  the  workmen  suffered  chiefly  from  vomiting  and  colicky  pains. 
The  skin  was  tinged  of  a  green  colour,  and  arsenic  was  detected  iu  the  soft 
organs.    He  found  that  all  poisons  were  liable  to  be  absorbed  by  the 
unbroken  skin,  when  as  a  result  of  evaporation  a  solid  film  was  left  on 
the  surface.    Alcohol  and  other  solvents  of  fat  when  used  as  solvents  for 
the  poisonous  solid  would  favour  its  absorption  into,  the  body.    ('  Ann. 
<i'Hyg.,'  1867,  11.  pp.  179,  182.)     Kirchgasser  has  published  an  elaborate 
paper  on  this  chronic  form  of  poisoning,  which  be  calls  '  Arsenicism.'  He 
has  collected  twenty-one  cases  of  poisoning,  as  the  result  of  persons 
inhabiting  rooms  the  walls  of  which  were  covered  with  this  green  arsenical 
pigment.     Some  of  these  proved  fatal.     The  poison  appears  to  have 
entered  the  body  in  the  form  of  a  fine  powder  or  dust.    Arsenic  was  in 
many  cases  detected  in  the  urine  of  the  patients.     (Horn's  'Viertel- 
^ahrsschr.,'  1868,  2,  96;  also  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869,  1,  480.)    Delpech  has 
published  some  facts  which  show  that  similar  symptoms  of  poisoning 
I  have  arisen  from  a  person  occupying  a  room  filled  with  stuffed  birds  and 
i animals,  m  the  preservation  of  which  an  arsenical  compound  had  been 
■used.    Arsenic  was  found  in  the  dust  of  the  room  and  on  the  furniture 
X'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1870,  1,  314.) 

_  The  symptoms  produced  are  of  a  uniform  character,  showing  their 
origin  from  a  common  cause.  They  are  as  follows  :— dryness  and  irritation 
of  the  throat,  dry  cough,  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
.€yes  and  nostrils,  languor,  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  colickv 
pains,  numbness,  cramp,  irritability  of  the  bowels  attended  with  mucous 
discharges  great  prostration  of  strength,  sleeplessness,  a  feverish  con- 
dition, and  wasting  of  the  body.  These  symptoms  may  not  all  present 
themselves  m  any  one  case.  No  suspicion  of  the  cause  may  have  been 
entertained  until  all  ordinary  treatment  had  failed  to  impart  relief,  and  an 
analysis  of  the  paper  has  been  made.    The  connection  of  the  symptoms 

W  fh!  f!r.w^P.f  ""'1*°  ^^""^  ^""^  instances  clearly  established 

by  the  fact  that  after  the  removal  of  the  paper,  especially  from  bedrooms 

the  symptoms  have  disappeared.  (' Med.  Times  and  Gaz./ 1871  I  p  674  ^' 
It  IS  however,  proper  to  observe  that,  as  in  reference  to  the  m'anufkcture 
of  white  lead,  comparatively  few  of  those  who  are  exposed  suffer  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning.  .  ^  ^ 

Various  deaths  from  the  use  of  these  arsenical  papers  are  recorded 
and  It  IS  probable  that  to  the  practice  of  covering  the  walls  of  sS 
und  bed-rooms  with  arsenic  many  insidious  cases  of  illness  and  chronfc 
disease  may  be  referred.  The  arsenical  compound  has  also  been  much  used 
for  colourmg  ai-tificial  flowers,  wreaths,  and  tarlatan  dresses.  Dressmakers 
occasionally  suffer  seriously  from  this  form  of  poisoning  Two  women 
were  employed  to  make  some  green  tarlatan  into  baU-dresres  Thev 
noticed  an  unpleasant  smell  and  taste  anrl  «  1  ,  "^^^J 

the  performance  of  the  work     The  'm^^^^^^^ 

were  swelling  of  the  eyelids  conoi^stSrofT  '^^'^"^ 
secretion  of  fears.    The  one  most  aff^^^^^^^  conjunctiv^,  and  copious 

salivation,  with  an  unplea  ai^  tlte  in  tL  ^   \T  °" 
great  thirst,  restlessneL,  a^d  difficdtv       C^^'  "'^"Z'  ^^^'^ 
lasted  in  one  patient  eio-ht         in  th7nf>,  THese  symptoms 

describes  these  cases,  suffereTtverel/f  om  a^si^il^.  t'"  f'^''^ 
Tor  several  days,  as  a  result  S  Wlii  ^^1.  l^'f  symptoms 

purpose  of  analysis.  He  found  that  f hi  J  f  Vox^^^f  JveBBe^  for  the 
>i  its  weight  of  arseSc     rTT„!o  .  t^,  contained  thirteen  per  cent, 

wei^nt       arsenic.    (Husemann,  '  Jahresber.  der  Toxicol.,'  1871 
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p  525  •  1872,  p.  480.)  To  this  list  may  bo  added  the  case  of  a  lady  (JuTy^ 
1872)  'who  suffered  severely  from  symptoms  of  arsenical  poisoning,  by 
reason  of  her  having  worn,  on  one  occasion  only,  a  dress  of  this  descrip- 
tion Paper  used  for  adhesive  envelopes,  for  wrapping  confectionery,, 
children's  food,  isinglass,  chocolate,  &c.,is  also  occasionally  coloured  with 

arsenical  pigments.  .    ,    ,        ,        .a  »  r. 

Analysis.— For  the  chemical  characters  of  Scheele's  Green,  see  page- 
273     The  pigment  called  Emerald  Green  is  a  mixture  af  acetate  and' 
arsenite  of  copper.    The  colour  is  most  intense  even  by  candle-light. 
The  presence  of  arsenic  in  this  compound  may  be  easily  detected  by  the 
tests  for  arsenic  (pp.  270-282)  ;  but  the  following  is  a  simple  method 
which  admits  of  speedy  application.    A  slip  of  the  suspected  paper  should 
be  soaked  in  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  ammonia.    The  colour  is 
removed,  and  a  blue  amide  of  copper  is  formed  and  dissolved  in  a  few 
minutes.    This  result  establishes  only  the  presence  of  a  compound  of 
copper  soluble  in  ammonia.    If  the  ammonia  does  not  become  blue,  there 
is  no  copper  present :  if  it  does  become  blue,  a  crystal  of  mtrate  of  silver- 
must  be  placed  in  a  white  saucer  and  a  small  portion  of  the  blue  liquid 
poured  over  it.    The  presence  of  arsenic  is  revealed  by  the  production  ot 
yellow  arsenite  of  silver  over  the  surface  of  the  crystal  (page  273) .  Another 
method  consists  in  adding  a  fragment  of  the  paper  to  boiling  stannous 
chloride,  acidulated  with  fuming  hydrochloric  acid.    Metallic  arsenic  m 
precipitated  of  a  brown  colour.    A  small  portion  of  the  paper  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  added  to  the  apparatus  represented  m  fig.  21,  page 
will  set  free  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arseniuretted  hydrogen.  _ 

Arsenic  Acid.  Alkaline  ARSENATES.-Arsenic^  acid  is  an  artifaciaP 
product  much  used  in  the  arts  and  manufactures.  Orfila  states  that  it  is  a 
more  powerful  poison  than  arsenious  acid,  but  he  does  not  adduce  any 
instance  in  support  of  this  opinion.  Maume,  on  the  contrary  states  that 
ifis  less  poisonous  than  arsenious  acid.  Glover  ascertained  that  four  grains- 
of  the  acid  dissolved  in  two  drachms  of  water  and  introduced  into  the 
s  omach  of  'a  rabbit,  killed  the  animal  in  four  hours  with  the  sj-P  W  of 
irritant  poisoning,  and  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system.    (  Ld.  Med_ 

^^^Ai^^nic'S  w^^^^^  in  the  manufacture  of  ma^^^^^^^^^^ 

rosaniline,  and  other  colours  from  aniline.    There  is  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
the  colou^  is  sometimes  sent  into  the  market  contaminated  with  aisenic^ 
Rieckher  found  from  one  to  seven  per  cent,  of  arsenic  acid  m  tbe  rea 
STots^uppHed  by  good  manuf  acturL,  a.d  f-q-n%  arsemou,  a.>d  wa. 
also  nresent     C  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  I.  617.)    As  tnese  rea 
^ompSs  are  Led  for  giving  a  beautiful  red  colour     ^--s  fjrups 
raspberry  yinegar,  aud  sugar  sweatmeats,  there  is     .Pf ''°'''7 
aeerdentJniay  Lur  from  then-  use.  _  Tbey  are  r,ob  ^-J'^^^^'^  ToTs 
cheapness.    (  ^^d.  Times  and  Gaz.,  187U,  i.  pp.       o^.)  J 
effects  of  several  of  these  coal-tar  pigments  when  used  for  ^^^^^^  ^^^^J 
and  gloves  has  been  ascribed  to  the  arsenic  contaminating  the  dyes,  but 
perhaps  in  most  instances  incorrectly.  ^^^^^t-  cnlirl 

^  ^naZtm^.-Arsenic  acid  is  a  white  non-crystallme  deliquescent  sol  d^ 
1  uTs  not  entirely  volatilized  when  heated  on  platinum-foil  in  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  2.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  forming  a  highly  acid  solution 
3  It  iT  precipitated  of 'a  brick-red  colour  by  nitrate  or  a™nionio-ni  rat 
of  silver  In  these  characters  it  differs  from  arsenious  acid  4.  It  yields 
?ead  ^y  an  arsenical  sublimate  when  heated  with  charcoal.  5.  It  yield  de- 
Wts  bv  Reinsch's  process  (page  274),  but  less  readily  than  arsenious  acid^ 
^  The  arse^^^^^^  potassi^im  and  sodium  must  be  regarded  as  achve 
poisons,  althongh  theJe  are  but  few  instances  on  record  m  which  life  ha. 
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been  destroyed  by  them.  The  tests  are  the  same  as  for  arsenic  acid. 
Arsenic  acid  and  the  arsenates  yield  a  brown  deposit  of  metallic  arsenic 
when  added  to  a  boiling  solution  of  stannous  chloride  (see  page  270).  A 
coarse  sort  of  blotting-paper,  soaked  in  a  solution  of  arsenate  of  potassium, 
is  extensively  sold  for  killing  flies  under  the  name  of  *  Fapier  Moure:  It 
has  been  erroneously  represented  that  the  substance  with  which  it  is 
impregnated  is  not  poisonous  to  human  beings.  ('  Lancet,'  1860,  Id  145  • 
also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  I860,  1,  292.)  .   •  t^.  , 

Sulphides,  ok  Sulphueets  of  Aesenic.     Orpiment.— Orpiment,  or 
yellow  arsenic,  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  a  variable 
proportion  of  arsemous  acid,  sometimes  amounting  to  as  much  as  thirty 
per  cent,  of  its  weight.    The  editor  met  with  a  fatal  case  in  1865.  Orpi- 
ment  is  much  employed  in  the  arts,  in  painting,  dyeing,  paper-staining, 
and  even  m  the  colouring  of  toys,  but  is  not  often  used  as  a  poison! 
In  December,  1859,  six  persons  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms  of 
poisoning  by  arsenic    owing   to  their  having  eaten  Batli   buns.  It 
was  found  that  a  confectioner  at  Clifton  had  used,  as  he  supposed 
chrome  yellow  (chromate  of  lead),  to  give  the  buns  a  rich  yellow  colour 
ivlr^/?"  them  saleable;  but  the  chemist  to  whom  he  applied  had 
ignorantly  supplied  him  with  orpiment.     This  wholesale   system  of 
ThTTVfT  attendant  evils  of  adulterating  articles  of  food. 

The  Bradford  lozenge  cases  (Nov.,  1858)  furnish  a  remarkable  instance  of 

^Va7iTl/  1  f  ^  confectioner,  intending 

toadu  terate  lozenges  with  plaster  of  Paris,  mixed  with  them  a  quantity 

liter     Mor^th"    900^'^  *^  mistake  for  the 

^  J       .r-''''^  persons  partook  of  these  poisoned  lozene-es  and 

rofs"nfnf:nd"five  f ^^^^^^^         =  twelve  f:r  ;cu^ 
poisoning,  and  five  from  the  secondary  effects.    A  trial  took  place  but 
the  law  could  not  fix  the  responsibility  for  the  act  upo^any  pe;son 
Orpiment  mixed  with  lime  is  extensively  used  in  the  proceTses  of  fS' 

sneep  trom  the  hide.    The  editor  has  seen  severe  iniuries  result  from  ih^ 
S'thrLT"""  4in"(T„selTaged 
Symptoms  and  Appearances.— Ormment  produces  svniT.+nmc,  „ 

continual  vomiting  burnine-  nrn'ri  ^r,  +v,  ihey  suffered  from 

old  man,  died  in  tty  t^^rurs    the^°^^^^^^  ^^'^ 
inspection,  there  was  violenIinflarm;tion  of  th'^  ^  ^T'  7^^^^' 
mucous  coat  of  the  latter  being Toftt'd  anf  thfcWd  Tr^'"' 
gangrenous  spot,  one  inch  in  dilmeter  fTi  +ho    ^^/f  There  was  a 

stomach,  three  inches  in  extent    (ma;ton  and  S H  1     M  T^^f 
According  to  Chevers  (' Med.  Ju^for  iX  «  , 

used  in  India  both  as  a  medicine  and  ^^'P^ment  is  much 

instances  in  which  this  poSonwL  found  ""^^"^  ^^^^^ 

of  persons  who  had  died^underlymptom.'o;^^^^^^^  the  stomachs 

and  realgar  (another  sulphide  T^^eniofr^  ^^^  ^^^'T^^*  O^P^^ent 
are  used  as  depilatories.  ^  Orpiment  ^A^^^^         openly  in  India,  and 
e.^.rnaZ  applica^tion  as  a  depilL^"*  (See  '  Inn  d'HvV'  I'S'^^o^^^ 
^...-ThepowdereLulphUieM^^^^^^ 
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looilmo-  it  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  readily  gives  the 
well-known  subhmates  of  metallic  arsenic,  both  with  soda-flux  and  fen'o- 
cyanide  of  potassium  (sec  p.  270) .  Organic  mixtures.~The  sul phide  being 
insoluble  in  water,  it  is  in  general  easily  separated  mechanically,  by  allow- 
ino-  the  matters  mixed  with  it  to  become  dry  upon  bibulous  paper.  If  it 
cannot  be  separated  mechanically,  the  organic  matter  suspected  to  contain 
it  should  be  di'ied  and  evaporated  to  dryness  with  strong  nitric  acid,  until  jt 
is  destroyed.  Any  arsenic  will  then  be  found  under  the  form  of  arsenic 
acid,  soluble  in  water  (see  p,  290). 

In  Eeg.  v.  Sturt  (Lewes  Lent  Aps.,  1863),  a  novel  question  arose  re- 
specting this  compound.    There  was  some  reason  to  believe  that  the 
deceased  woman  had  died  from  the  effects  of  arsenic  administered  in  con- 
fectionery.   White  arsenic  was  found  in  the  stomach,  and  a  question  was 
put  by  the  judge,  as  well  as  by  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  whether  the 
•  confectioner  might  not  have  used  yellow  arsenic  by  mistake  in  order  to  give 
a  colour,  and  this  yellow  arsenic  have  been  converted  in  the  deceased  s 
body  in  twenty-four  hours  into  white.    It  need  hardly  be  remarked  that 
the  yellow  colour  is  an  essential  character  of  orpiment.    White  may  be 
converted  into  yellow  arsenic  in  the  dead  body,  but  yellow  cannot  be  spon- 
taneously changed  into  white  arsenic.  ^   ^    j-1  i.  J 
Chloride  of  Arsenic— This  is  an  official  solution  of  arsenip  m  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid.    It  contains  one  per  cent,  of  arsenious  acid.    It  is  a 
hio-hly  poisonous  preparation,  and  by  a  case  in  Guy's  Hospital  in  May, 
1857  this  statement  is  confirmed.    A  woman  took  three  doses  m  a  period 
of  twenty-four  hours.    The  quantity  of  arsenic  thus  taken  was  not  more 
than  the  tenth  part  of  a  grain,  and  yet  the  symptoms  which  followed  were 
of  a  severe  kind,  resembling  those  of  chronic  poisoning.    These  were  con- 
striction of  the  throat,  pain  and  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels 
tino-ling  and  numbness  of  the  hands  and  feet,  loss  of  muscular  power,  and 
a  f^elincr  of  extreme  depression.   The  medicine  (a  poison)  was  withdrawn, 
and  the°patient  slowly  recovered.   It  seems  that  she  had  not  taken  arsenic 
prev  ous^y;  and  the/e  was  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  a  pecuhar 
susceptibil  ty  to  the  effects  of  arsenic.     The  quantity  taken  was  very 
small  to  produce  such  alarming  effects.    The  usual  medicmal  dose  of  this 
solution  is  from  three  to  ten  minims.                            -      a         •  f 
Analysis  —This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  separation  of  arsenic  from 

organ3s  by  distiUaLn  (see  page  277).   I*  ^f^^  S 

celses  of  Marsh  and  of  Reinsch,  as  there  described,  .^hen  boiled  with 
stannous  chloride,  it  is  decomposed,  and  metallic  arsenic  of  a  brown-black 

'^^TKsLmrE'^ED'  OR  Arsenette.  HYBROGEN.-This  is  a  gaseous  poison 
of  arsenic,  producing,  when  respired  in  small  quantity,  -ry  s™ 
upon  the  system.    It  has  already  occasioned  death  m  ^^^^  i^^^^^^^^^ 
(See  'On  Poisons;'  'Chem.  News,'  Dec.  26,  1863,  p.  307;  Jahresber. 

'"l"^  at  Llanelly  from  the  -Ijalation  of  an 

impure  form  of  this  gas.  Two  men  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid  in 
a7open  tube,  a  mixture  of  metals  containing  O'S  per  cent,  of  arsenic  and 
some  antimony.  The  gases  liberated  would  contain  both  arseniuretted  and 
anUmo Wetted  hydrogen  gases.  One  of  the  three  engaged  xn  tb, 
operation  was  exposed  to  the  fumes  for  ten  or  fitteen  minutes.  About  s« 
hfuis  aftel  he  was  seized  with  diarrhoea  and  severe  abdominal  pains  ;  on 
;C  following  dav  he  was  jaundiced  ;  on  the  sixth  day  he  seemed  bettu  , 
W  on  the  seventh  day  paJalysis  of  the  arms  and  legs  supervened,  and  he 
^  ^1  ^nddenlv  One  of  the  assistants  suffered  from  similar  symptoms, 
and  d"d  on  ^I'e  t^th  day.    ('  Public  Health,'  vol.  iv.,  1892,  p.  317.) 
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CHAPTER  21. 

POISONING  BY  MEfiCUBY — CORROSIVE  SUBLIMATE — SYMPTOMS — CHRONIC  POISONING 
— FATAL  DOSE — APPEARANCES  AFTER  DEATH — PERIOD  AT  WHICH  DEATH  TAKES 
PLACE — CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS — PROCESS  FOR  MERCURY  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS — 
WHITE  AND  RED  PRECIPITATES — OTHER  MERCURIAL  COMPOUNDS. 

Metallic  Mercury  is  not  usually  regarded  as  a  poison.  A  large  quantity 
of  it  in  the  fluid  state  may  often  be  swallowed  without  affecting  health,  or 
without  causing  more  uneasiness  than  that  which  may  arise  from  its  great 
weight.  It  may,  however,  when  swallowed  produce  salivation  and  the  other 
constitutional  effects  of  mercury.  It  rapidly  passes  through  the  bowels. 
If  the  mercury  is  breathed  or  swallowed  in  a  state  of  vapour,  or  if  applied 
to  the  skin  or  mucous  membranes  in  a  state  of  minute  mechanical  division, 
in  which  state  it  appears  to  be  easily  susceptible  of  oxidation,  it  is  liable  to 
be  absorbed,  and  to  produce  a  poisonous  action  on  the  body.  The  effects 
are  principally  manifested  by  salivation,  trembling  and  involuntary 
motions  of  the  limbs,  loss  Of  appetite,  and  emaciation.  These  symptoms 
are  occasionally  seen  in  workmen  engaged  in  trades  in  which  they  are 
exposed  to  the  inhalation  of  mercurial  vapours.  Cases  of  mercurial  poisop- 
ing  are  not  so  frequent  as  those  of  poisoning  by  arsenic.  In  England 
and  Wales,  in  the  year  1891,  six  deaths  from  mercurial  poison  were 
recorded. 

Blue  pill  and  mercurial  ointment  are  preparations  in  which  mercury  is 
finely  divided,  and  probably,  as  in  the  mixture  of  mercury  and  chalk,  more 
or  less  oxidized.  A  woman  is  reported  to  have  died  from  taking  excessive 
doses  of  blue  pill.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863,  1,  p.  466.)  Blue  or 
mercurial  ointment,  which  contains  nearly  half  its  weight  of  mercury,  has 
attracted  attention  by  reason  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  cattle.  It  is 
employed  for  the  purpose  of  dressing  sheep,  in  place  of  arsenic,  and  twenty- 
five  tons  of  this  ointment  were  sold  in  one  year  by  a  druggist  in  Boston, 
chiefly  to  farmers.  Sheep  poisoned  with  mercurial  ointment  have  been 
sent  for  sale  to  the  dead-meat  markets  in  London.  This  is  an  un- 
suspected source  of  noxious  food  to  human  beings. 

Mercury  with  chalk  is  commonly  regarded  as  an  innocent  medicinal 
compound  of  the  metal ;  but  if  long  kept  and  exposed  to  light  a  portion  of 
the  mercury  passes  to  the  highest  state  of  oxidation,  and  thus  produces  a 
poisonous  effect  upon  the  system.  This  may  account  for  the  severe 
symptoms  which  have  sometimes  resulted  from  this  preparation  in  me- 
dicinal doses.  Duncan  and  Seely  state  that  in  one  vspecimen  which  should 
have  contained  37-5  parts  of  metallic  mercury,  4-05  parts  had  become 
converted  into  black  mercurous  oxide,  and  22-25  parts  into  red  mercuric 
oxide. 

Corrosive  Sublimate.— This  substance  has  received  a  variety  of  chemi- 
cal names.  It  has  been  at  various  times  called  Oxymuriate,  Chloride, 
Bichloride,  Mercuric  Chloride,  and  Perchloride  of  Mercury.  To  prevent 
any  confusion  from  scientific  chemical  nomenclature,  the  old  and  popular 
name  of  Corrosive  Sublimate,  expressing  the  principal  properties  of  the 
substance,  is  here  retained.  It  is  commonly  seen  under  the  form  of  heavy 
crystalline  masses,  or  of  a  white  crystalline  powder.  Its  taste  is  powerfully 
austere  and  metallic,  so  that  no  poisonous  quantity  of  it  could  be  easily 
swallowed  without  a  person  becoming  immediately  aware  of  it.  It  is  very 
soluble  m  water,  hot  or  cold,  and  speedily  sinks  in  it,  in  which  properties 
It  differs  strikmgly  from  arsenic.   One  hundred  grains  of  a  cold  saturated 
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solution  liold  dissolved  about  seven  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  ;  and 
one  liundi-ed  parts  of  boiling  water  (212°  F.)  will  dissolve  sixty  parts  of 
the  poison.    It  is  also  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  produced  by  corrosive  sublimate  generally 
come  on  immediately,  or  within  a  few  minutes  after  the  poison  has  been 
swallowed.  In  the  first  place  there  is  perceived  a  strong  metallic  taste 
in  the  mouth,  often  described  as  a  coppexy  taste  ;  and  there  is  during  the 
act  of  swallowing  a  sense  of  constriction  almost  amounting  to  suffoca- 
tion, with  burning  in  the  throat,  extending  downwards  to  the  stomach. 
In  a  few  minutes  violent  pain  is  felt  in  the  abdomen,  especially  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  increased  by  pressure.  Pain  in  the 
abdomen  has  been  sometimes  wholly  absent.  There  is  nausea,  with 
frequent  vomiting  of  long  stringy  masses  of  white  mucus,  mixed  with 
blood  ;  and  this  is  followed  by  pi-ofuse  purging.  The  countenance  is 
sometimes  swollen  and  flushed,  in]other  cases  it  has  been  pale  and  anxious. 
The  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irregulai*,  and  is  scarcely  perceptible 
when  the  symptoms  become  aggravated.  The  tongue  is  white  and 
shrivelled — the  skin  cold  and  clammy,  the  respiration  difficult ;  and  death 
is  commonly  preceded  by  fainting,  convulsions,  or  general  insensibility. 
The  external  parts  of  the  mouth,  when  examined,  are  swollen,  and  some- 
times present  an  appearance  as  if  the  cavity  has  been  washed  with  a 
solution  of  nitrate  of  silver :  the  lips  are  often  swollen.  Suppression  of 
the  urine  has  also  been  frequently  noticed  among  the  symptoms.  It 
existed  in  a  well-marked  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance :  the 
patient  lived  four  days,  but  did  not  pass  any  urine  during  the  whole  of 
this  time.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1844,  p.  24.)  This  symptom  was  ob- 
served in  a  case  reported  by  Wegeler  (Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  Jan.,  1846, 
p.  30),  in  which  a  youth,  eeb.  17,  swallowed  three  drachms  of  this  ;poison, 
and  died  on  the  sixth  day.  During  the  last  three  days,  no  urine  was 
secreted.  The'case  was  otherwise  remarkable  from  the  fact  that  no  pain 
was  experienced  on  pressure  of  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  pulse  underwent 
no  change  until  shortly  before  death.  In  another  case,  in  which  twenty 
grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  were  swallowed,  suppression  of 
urine  and  salivation  came  on  on  the  third  day,  and  the  patient  died  on 
the  ninth  day.  ('Lancet,'  Dec.  13  and  27,  1845,  pp.  650,  698.)  In 
another  case  the  quantity  of  urine  secreted  was  small,  and  it  produced  a 
scalding  pain  when  voided.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.,'  Nov.  18,  1843,  p.  126.) 
In  this  instance  there  was  no  purging. 

The  external  application  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  tumours  or  ulcers 
may  destroy  life  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  acute  mercurial  poisoning. 
At  the  Winchester  Lent  Assizes,  1859  (Beg.  v.  Crook),  a  quack  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter  by  applying  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder  to  a 
cancerous  tumour  in  the  face  of  deceased.  The  man  suffered  from  the 
usual  symptoms.  After  death  the  bowels  were  found  extensively  inflamed 
and  ulcerated.  Corrosive  sublimate  was  detected  in  the  diseased  part.  A 
girl,  get.  9,  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison,  locally  applied  to  the  scalp 
for  the  treatment  of  ringworm.  The  liquid  applied  was  alcohol  containmg 
eighty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  ounce.  She  suffered  from  mer- 
curial poisoning  in  a  severe  form,  and  died  on  the  fifth  day  after  the  appli- 
cation. (See  'Pharm.  Jour.,'  Sept.  9,  1871,  p.  216;  'Lancet,'  1871,  II. 
413  ;  and  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1871,  II.  353.)  No  idiosyncrasy  is  re- 
quired to  account  for  death  under  such  circumstances.  In  the  first  edition 
of  the  author's  work  '  On  Poisons  '  (1848),  p.  394,  fatal  cases  are  related  of 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate  through  the  unbroken  skin.  Two  brothers 
thus  lost°their  lives,  the  one  dying  on  the  fifth  and  the  other  on  the  eleventh 
day.    Some  persons  exhibit  a  peculiar  idiosyncrasy  towards  mercurial  pre- 
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f)arations.  la  1881,  tlie  editor  was  consulted  respecting  a  lady  whose  life 
was  bronglit  into  jeopardy  by  the  administration  of  one  dose  of  l-32nd  of 
a  grain  of  corrosive  sublimate.  There  were  the  symptoms  of  severe  irritant 
poisoning,  and  collapse,  followed  by  salivation.  It  was  clearly  demonstrated 
by  two  independent  analyses  that  the  single  dose  of  medicine  contained 
only  the  l-32nd  of  a  grain  of  the  poison. 

This  poison  differs  from  arsenic ;  1,  in  having  a  well-marked  taste  ;  2, 
in  producing  violent  symptoms  in  a  few  minutes  ;  and  3,  in  the  fact  that 
the  evacuations  ai*e  more  frequently  mixed  with  blood.  The  symptoms 
produced  by  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  first  instance,  resemble  those  of 
cholera  ;  if  the  individual  should  survive  several  days,  they  are  more  like 
those  of  dysentery — violent  straining,  and  mucous  discharges  mixed  with 
'blood,  being  very  frequently  observed. 

iSloiv  or  chronic  'poisoning. — The  symptoms  are  much  modified  when  the 
poison  is  taken  in  small  doses  at  intervals  for  some  days  or  weeks.  There 
^re  colicky  pains,  with  nausea,  vomiting,  general  uneasiness,  and  depression. 
'The  salivary  glands  become  inflamed  and  painful ;  the  tongue  and  gums 
are  red,  swollen,  and  sometimes  ulcerated,  and  there  is  fcetor  of  the  breath. 
A  deep  blue  line,  somewhat  like  that  observed  in  poisoning  by  lead,  is 
■sometimes  found  around  the  edges  of  the  gums.    The  patient  experiences 
difficulty  of  swallowing  and  breathing.    The  constitutional  effects  are 
indicated  by  looseness  of  the  bowels,  difficulty  of  breathing,  spitting  of 
blood,  cough,  general  trembling  or  convulsive  movements  of  the  limbs  and 
palsy,  with  slow  fever  and  emaciation,  under  which  the  patient  sinks. 
One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  slow  or  chronic  poisoning  by  mercurial 
preparations  is  salivation,  or  ptyalism,  indicated  by  an  increased  flow  of 
•saliva.     This  is  by  no  means  a  necessary  symptom  in  cases  of  acute 
poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  not  unfrequently  shows  itself 
:about  the  second  or  third  day.    In  some  instances  the  patient  dies  too 
rapidly  for  this  effect  to  follow  ;  but  even  when  he  survives  some  days, 
salivation  is  not  always  observed.    In  placing  reliance  upon  this  symptom, 
it  must  be  remembered  that  salivation  may  arise  from  a  variety  of  causes 
irrespective  of  the  use  of  mercury.    Another  result  is  the  peculiar  mer- 
•<3urial  erethism,  as  it  is  termed,  or  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  There 
is  great  mental  excitability  of  the  patient  to  external  impressions.  An 
-unusual  word  disturbs  him ;  and  the  question  of  the  physician  may  cause 
him  to  grow  pale,  stammer,  and  become  profoundly  agitated.    He  is 
«,nxious  without  reason,  sleepless,  and  disturbed  by  dreams.    This  con- 
•dition  after  a  variable  period  passes  into  the  stage  of  mercurial  tremor,  or 
•'  trembles '  as  it  is  vulgarly  termed.    The  tremor  begins  in  the  tongue, 
face,  and  arms,  as  a  slight  quivering,  especially  noticeable  when  the  patient 
speaks ;  and  it  increases  till  convulsive  twitchings  are  produced,  extend- 
ing over  the  whole  body,  and  sometimes  rendering  locomotion  impossible. 
The  tremor  disappears  during  sleep ;  and  is  increased  by  the  slightest 
attempt  at  voluntary  effort,  or  by  mental  emotion  of  any  kind.    If  the 
patient  be  requested  to  hold  out  his  hand  or  to  protrude  the  tongue,  these 
acts  are  done  in  a  jerky  manner ;  and  attempts  to  walk  result  in  the  most 
potesque  contortions.    As  mercury  may  be  easily  detected  in  the  saHva 
hy  a  process  to  be  described  (see  page  301),  the  discovery  of  the  metal  in 
this  fluid  will  show  the  real  cause  of  the  salivation. 

Appearances  after  death.— These,  as  in  the  case  of  arsenic,  are  chiefly 
confined  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  Corrosive  sublimate,  however,  affects 
also  both  the  mouth  and  throat;  the  mucous  membrane  is  softened,  of  a 
white  or  bluish-grey  colour,  and  sometimes  inflamed;  that  which  lines 
the  gullet  IS  similarly  affected,  partly  corroded  and  softened.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  more  or  less  inflamed,  sometimes  in 
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patches ;  and  there  are  masses  of  black  extravasated  blood  found  beneath- 
it.    Occasionally  it  has  a  slate-grey  colour,  and  the  mucous  coat  beneath 
may  he  found  reddened.    A  case  occurred  in  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  the 
mucous  membrane  was  simply  inflamed  :  it  much  resembled  the  condition 
presented  in  cases  of  arsenical  poisoning.    The  coats  of  the  stomach  Siv& 
sometimes  corroded,  and  so  much  softened  that  they  cannot  be  removed 
from  the  body  without  laceration.    Similar  appearances  have  been  met 
with  in  the  small  and  large  intestines,  especially  in  the  caecum.    In  a  case- 
in which  twenty  grains  were  taken  (see  p.  294),  and  death  occurred  on 
the  ninth  day,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  softened,  but 
there  were  no  well-marked  appearances  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  this- 
organ.    The  caecum  had  been  the  seat  of  violent  inflammation,  the  whole 
surface  being  of  a  deep  black-red  colour,  and  there  were  patches  of  slough- 
ing in  the  coats.    ('Lancet,'  Dec.  27,  1845,  p.  700.)    In  a  case  in  which  a 
man  died  forty  hours  after  having  swallowed  one  hundred  and  twenty  grains 
of  corrosive  sublimate  in  powder,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
duodenum,  upper  portion  of  the  ileum,  and  parts  of  the  large  intestines, 
were  found  of  a  bright  red  colour.    This  appearance  was  most  mai-ked  at 
the  caecum  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon.    The  local  action  of  the 
poison  on  the  mouth  and  thi'oat  was  in  this  instance  considerable.    ('  Edin. 
Month.  Jour.,'  Dec,  1851,  p.  532.)    Perforation  of  the  stomach  is  rare  as 
an  effect  of  this  poison :  there  is,  perhaps,  only  one  case  on  record. 
Appearances  like  those  just  described  have  been  seen  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  not  only  where  the  case  has  terminated  fatally  in  a  few  hours,  but 
where  it  has  been  protracted  for  six,  eight,  and  even  eleven  days. 
(Chaussier,  '  Recueil  des  Memoires,'  p.  363.)    In  the  case  of  a  man,  aat. 
42,  who  swallowed,  by  mistake,  thirty  grains  of  the  poison  in  solution,  and 
who  died  on  the  twelfth  day,  the  stomach  was  found  empty,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dull,  dark-red  colour,  chiefly  about  the  smaller 
curvature.    This  organ  was  softened,  and  near  the  intestinal  end  was 
grey,  pulpy,  and  gangrenous.    In  the  gullet,  the  lining  membrane  appeared 
to  have  been  stripped  off  in  shreds.    The  intestines  were  in  a  state  of 
intense  inflammation,  passing  into  gangrene.    The  other  viscera  presented 
no  particular  appearance.    In  this  case  the  symptoms  were  manifested  m 
a  few  minutes  :  there  was  a  burning  pain  extending  down  the  gullet  to 
the  stomach,  described  as  if  the  parts  were  on  fire  ;  there  was  no  mark  of 
corrosion  in  the  mouth  ;  there  was  a  sensation  as  if  the  throat  were  '  grown 
up  : '  and  there  was  blood  in  the  vomited  matters  as  well  as  in  the  evacua- 
tions.   There  was  no  salivation  at  any  period.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz., 
1859,  I.  p.  210.) 

Quantity  required  to  destroy/  life— The  smallest  doses  which  have  de- 
stroyed life  are  two  and  three  grains  respectively.  These  were  the  cases 
of  children  ;  the  quantities  were  accurately  determined  from  the  fact  of 
its  having  been  made  up  by  mistake  for  calomel,  which  it  was  intended 
to  prescribe.  ('Lancet,'  1845,  p.  297.)  It  is  probable  that,  under 
favourable  circumstances,  from  three  to  five  grains,  or  even  less,  would 
destroy  an  adult.  Persons  who  had  taken  large  doses  have  been  known 
to  recover  when  remedies  were  timely  administered,  or  early  vomiting  was. 
produced  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1860,  I.  p.  162)  ;  and  sometimes  re- 
covery has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  the  remedy.  A  man  swallowed 
eighty  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  whisky  and  water.  In 
ten  minutes  violent  vomiting  occurred.  A  mixture  of  albumen  and  milk 
was  first  given,  and  in  about  twenty-five  minutes,  gold-leaf  with  reduced 
iron  made  into  a  bolus.  Some  warm  water  had  been  previously  adminis- 
tered in  order  to  clear  the  stomach  of  any  albumen  or  mucus.  V  omiting 
recurred  with  less  violence,  the  matters  being  mixed  Avith  gold-leat.  Ua 
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the  next  day,  there  was  no  salivation,  and  in  about  eight  days  the  man 
perfectly  recovered.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Ap.,  1863,  p.  340.)  The 
recovery  was  attributed  to  the  gold  and  iron,  but  there  is  no  evidence  that, 
the  metals  had  exerted  any  action  in  decomposing  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate; on  the  contrary,  the  particles  of  gold-leaf  rejected  after  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  antidote  were  apparently  unchanged.  The  recovexy 
was,  doubtless,  due  to  the  early  vomiting,  and  the  free  use  of  albumen, 
and  milk. 

Period  at  tvliich  death  tahes  place. — In  an  acute  case,  a  person  com- 
monly dies  in  from  one  to  five  days  ;  but  death  may  take  place  much  sooner- 
or  later  than  this.  In  the  shortest  fatal  case  on  record,  the  quantity  of 
poison  taken  was  not  ascertained,  but  the  man  died  in  less  than  half  an 
hour  ('  On  Poisons,'  Cor.  Sub.)  In  a  case  reported  in  the  'Edin.  Month. 
Jour.,'  1860,  vol.  1,  p.  958,  an  adult  who  took  from  60  to  80  grains  of  corro- 
sive sublimate,  did  not  die  until  the  tivelfth  day.  On  the  first  day  there 
was  no  complaint  of  pain  in  the  gullet  or  stomach  ;  the  throat  was  pain- 
ful on  the  second  day,  and  the  mouth  and  gums  wei^e  affected  on  the  third 
day.  On  the  eighth  day  the  man  had  apparently  recovered,  but  he 
gradually  became  weaker,  and  died  on  the  twelfth  day.  In  one  case 
('Lancet,'  1862, 1,  p.  119),  a  large  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  (112  grains) 
caused  death  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter.  In  another,  which  occurred 
in  1861,  about  five  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  caused  death  in  six  days  : 
in  both  cases  the  poison  was  taken  in  solution. 

In  the  above  '  Lancet '  case,  a  man,  aet.  54,  swallowed  two  pennyworth  of 
the  poison  (a  quarter  of  an  ounce)  at  11  a.m.  When  seen,  soon  afterwards,- 
he  was  on  the  bed  in  a  state  of  great  prostration ;  his  skin  was  blanched, 
and  covered  with  a  cold  clammy  perspiration  ;  he  vomited  a  thick,  stringy, 
glairy  substance.  There  was  intense  pain  over  the  abdomen,  and  great 
purging  with  discharge  of  blood  ;  the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  the 
tongue  and  the  interior  of  the  mouth  were  perfectly  white  from  the  local 
action  of  the  poison.  White  of  egg  was  given  freely,  and  a  mustard 
poultice  applied  to  the  abdomen.  At  one  o'clock  he  was  more  depressed^ 
At  a  quarter  past  two  he  expired.  An  inspection  was  made  twenty-four 
hours  after  death.  The  external  coat  of  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  red 
colour.  The  mucous  membrane  internally  had  the  appearance  of  a  piece 
of  dark  crimson  velvet,  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  extravasated. 
The  intestines  here  and  there  were  reddened.  The  large  omentum  for 
about  an  inch  from  the  stomach  was  of  a  deep  crimson  hue.  The  other 
organs  were  healthy. 

In  the  other  case,  in  which  five  grains  of  the  poison,  dissolved  m 
vinegar,  were  swallowed  by  a  man,  set.  25,  the  following  symptoms  were 
observed.  Immediately  after  swallowing  it,  he  felt  a  burning  heat  in 
his  throat,  and  vomited  freely.  In  two  hours,  there  was  great  pain  in  the- 
abdomen,  he  passed  blood  in  his  evacuations,  and  brought  up  a  thick 
yellow  frothy  matter,  tinged  with  blood.  There  was  suppression  of  urine. 
He  died  on  the  sixth  day.  On  inspection,  the  gullet  presented  marks  of 
the  local  action  of  the  poison.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
reddened,  and  throughout  minutely  injected.  There  was  no  appearance 
of  corrosion.  The  small  intestines  at  their  lower  part,  as  well  as  the 
large  intestines,  were  deeply  injected.  The  csecum  was  but  slightlj? 
affected.  Seven  ounces  of  the  liver,  and  one-half  of  the  stomach,, 
yielded  only  minute  traces  of  mercury.  The  greater  part  of  the  poison, 
had  been  discharged  by  vomiting  or  by  elimination  during  the  six  days, 
which  the  patient  survived.  Thus  in  spite  of  the  removal  of  the  poison: 
from  the  stomach,  the  case  may  prove  fatal.  Eade  reported  a  case 
m  which  a  man  swallowed  a  lump  of  corrosive  sublimate  :  it  was  ejected 
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from  liis  stomacli  in  about  an  hour.  It  was  then  smooth  on  the  surface, 
and  weighed  about  one  drachm.  The  usual  symptoms  of  mercurial 
poisoning  followed,  with  suppression  of  urine.  There  was  slight  salivation 

23.  ^^^^  ^^J'  ^^^'^        man  died  on  the 

eighth  day.  Mercury  was  found  in  the  liver. 
('Lancet,'  1870,  T.  p.  303.) 

Chemical  Analysis. — Corrosive  sublimate 
is  usually  seen  as  a  solid  in  heavy  crystals,  or 
in  the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder. 
1.  When  the  powder  is  heated  on  platinum- 
foil  it  melts,  and  is  volatilized  as  a  white 
vapour  without  leaving  any  residue.  2.  When 
heated  in  a  close  tube,  it  melts  and  forms  a 
sublimate,  consisting  of  prismatic  crystals  in 
stellate  groups.  3.  The  powder  is  changed 
in  colour  by  the  following  reagents  :  iodide  of 
potassium  produces  a  bright  scarlet,  potash  a 
yellow,  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  a  black 
mass  ;  ammonia  does  not  alter  its  colour. 
4.  The  mercury  and  chlorine  may  be  discovered  by  one  process.  Mix 
the  powder  with  four  parts  of  dried  carbonate  of  sodium  (obtained  by 
incinerating  the  bicarbonate),  until  the  residue  in  the  reduction-tube  fuses 
and  becomes  white.  A  sublimate  of  metallic  mercury  in  distinct  and  well- 
defined  globules  will  be  obtained.  Cut  off  the  end  of  the  tube  contain- 
ing the  fused  residue,  which  is  chloride  of  sodium  with  some  undecom- 
posed  carbonate.  Digest  it  in  water  with  nitric  acid,  and  apply  heat 
until  it  is  entirely  dissolved  :  then  add  nitrate  of  silver  to  the  solution. 
A  white  precipitate  of  chloride  of  silver,  insoluble  in  nitric  acid,  will  be 
at  once  produced.  The  solid  is  thus  proved  to  contain  both  mercury  and 
chlorine,  and  the  only  compound  of  these  elements  soluble  in  water  is 
-corrosive  sublimate.  Corrosive  sublimate  is  dissolved  by  water  and  alcohol. 
A  few  drops  of  the  aqueous  solution  evaporated  ou  a  glass  slide  yield 


^Stellate  crystals  obtained  by  sublim- 
ing corrosive  sublimate,  luagnified 
3U  diameters. 


Fig.  24. 


Fig.  25. 


rrismatic  crystals  of  corrosive  subli- 
mato  from  solution  in  water,  mag- 
nified 3  J  diameters. 


Crystals  of  corrosive  sublimate  from  a 
solution  in  alcohol,  magnified  80  dia- 
meters. 


-slender  opaque  silky  prisms  (fig.  24).  The  crystals  obtained  from  the 
alcoholic  solution  are  larger  and  better  defined  (fig.  25).  When  a  ^yeak 
solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  is  dropped  on  them,  they  acquire  a  bright 
scarlet  colour.  These  characters,  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  minutest 
•crystal  and  only  one  drop  of  solution,  prove  that  the  body  dissolved  in  water 
.is  corrosive  sublimate  :  it  is  thus  distinguished  from  every  other  mineral 
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Fig.  27. 


Mercury  sublimed  in  globules,  from  cor- 
rosive sublimate,  in  a  reduction-tube. 
27.  The  same,  magnified. 


.poison,  and  all  other  substances  whatsoever.     1.  Stannous  chloride  added 
to  a  solutioli  of  corrosive  sublimate,  produces  a  dark  grey  precipitate, 
which,  after  it  has  been  boiled,  is  resolved 
into  globules  of  metallic  mercury  easily 
separable   by   filtration.     The  chloride 
should  be  strong  and  mixed  with  its 
volume  of  strong  hydrochloric  acid.  If 
while  boiling  the  mercurial  compound 
is  added  to  it,  there  is  an  immediate 
precipitation  of  metallic  mercury.  The 
same   result  is  obtained  with  all  com- 
pounds of  mercury  excepting  the  sul- 
phide.    2.   Sulphuretted  hyd  rogen  and 
sulphide  of  ammonium  produce,  at  first 
:a  yellow,  and  then  a  black  sulphide,  not 
soluble  in  alkalies  or  diluted  acids.  3. 
If  the  liquid  is  acidulated,  and  bright 
copper  foil,  wire,  or  gauze  is  plunged 
into  it,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  silvery- 
white  deposit,  even  in  the  cold,  but  more 
rapidly  on  heating.    When  the  copper  with  the  metallic  deposit  is  heated 
in  a  tube,  globules  of  mercury  are  sublimed. 

In  Organic  Liquids— The  liquid  should  be  separated  by  filtration  from 
-any  insoluble  portions.    The  latter  should  be  pressed,  dried,  and  set  aside 
for  a  separate  analysis.     Any  heavy  sediment  may  be  obtained  by 
•decantation,  dried,  weighed,  and  separately  examined.    A  slip  of  bright 
copper  foil  or  gauze  may  be  employed  as  a  trial  test  for  the  liquid 
portion.    In  place  of  copper,  a  small  electrolytic  couple,  made  by  twisting 
■a  layer  of  gold-foil  round  a  layer  of  zinc-foil,  may  be  introduced.  The 
iiquid  should  be  slightly  accidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  warmed 
Ihe  metals  should  be  suspended  in  the  liquid  for  some 
hours.     If  the  mercurial  poison  is  present,  even  in  small 
quantity,  the  gold  will  sooner  or  later  lose  its  colour  and  be- 
come silvered,  while  the  zinc  will  be  wholly  or  in  part  dis- 
solved.   The  slip  of  gold-foil  may  be  washed  in  water,  and 
afterwards  m  ether  and  dried.     It  should  be  divided  into 
two  equal  portions.    One  should  be  submitted  to  heat  in 
tube,  when  globules  of  mercury  will  be  obtained :  the 
•other  should  be  heated  with  a  few  drops  of  concentrated 
mtric  acid,  until  the  gold  has  reacquired  its  yellow  colour 
•Un  evaporating  the  excess  of  acid  and  adding  a  solution  of 
.stannous  chloride,  a  dark  grey  precipitate  of  metallic  mer-  ^ 
-cury  is  thrown  down.    It  may  be  remarked  that  sublimed  a  layer  of  goid-foii 
mercury  is  wholly  unlike  any  other  volatile  substance.  The    '""""'^  "'^'^-f""- 

^ni^XV^  «^'^e^T  whiteness  by  reflected,  and 

mZ  t  ^  by  transmitted  light,  at  on^e  identify  thL  as  me  allic 

heflctt^at  wh.  r'^i!^'  ^^^^^^^  *bat  of  arsenic 

It  s  not  oxfdlrd  ^i^P^y     ^  ^^'^^  without  change. 

tube  bu  is  simnlv  ?rt\r'f'\r'''''^'  ^'^^'^S  it  in  a  reduction- 
tuDe  but  IS  simply  transferred  with  its  metallic  lustre  from  one  Dart  of 

c^loX  '  "^^^^""'^^  ^^blimate  is  soluble  in  nX-hydro 

Smate   '  '  °"  evaporation  white  prismatic  crystals  of  corrosive 

mev^cnrJ^^^}^  *^  i  bave  been  concealed  by  the 

vwpll  fTltlof  fi     '  perhaps  to  its  great  tenuity.    Hence  it  is  alwavs 

^we^  to  heat  the  gold  in  a  reduction-tube  before  coming  to  the  conclusion 


Fig.  28. 
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that  mercury  is  absent.  The  tube  itself  may  not  show  a  sublimate  to  the 
naked  eye,  owing  to  the  minuteness  of  the  globules,  and  their  being  much 
scattered.  In  all  cases  it  should  be  examined,  at  first  with  a  low,  and 
subsequently  with  a  high  power  of  the  microscope.  Minute  strings  of 
globules,  varying  from  the  l-8000th  to  the  l-lG,O0Oth  of  an  inch  in 
diameter,  may  thus  be  detected.  They  are  frequently  deposited  in  a  kind 
of  chain  in  any  minute  crack  or  line  on  the  interior  of  the  glass  tube.  In 
the  event  of  a  doubt  existing  respecting  the  mercurial  nature  of  the  sub- 
limate, the  following  experiment  will  remove  it.  Cut  off  by  a  file  the 
portion  of  glass  on  which  they  are  deposited  :  introduce  this  into  a  wide 
short  tube,  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  and  half  the  quantity  of 
nitric  acid.  Evaporate  the  acid  liquid  to  dryness  on  a  sand-bath.  White 
prismatic  crystals  of  cori-osive  sublimate  will  remain,  if  the  sublimate  was 
of  a  mercurial  nature,  and  too  great  a  heat  has  not  been  applied.  On 
touching  the  white  residue  cautiously  with  a  drop  of  solution  of  iodide 
of  potassium,  the  crystals  will  acquire  a  scarlet  colour. 

Another  method  of  analysis  may  be  sometimes  usefully  resorted  to. 
Place  the  suspected  oi-ganic  liquid  in  a  small  gold  capsule,  or  on' a  gold 
coin.  Acidulate  it  slightly  with  hydi-ochloric  acid,  and  touch  the  gold, 
through  the  acid  liquid,  with  a  slip  of  pure  zinc-foil,  or  with  a  steel  key. 
Mercury  will  be  deposited  in  a  white  silvery  stain  on  the  gold,  wherever 
the  two  metals  have  come  into  contact.  Wash  out  the  capsule  with  dis- 
tilled water,  and  add  a  few  drops  of  strong  nitric  acid.  Mercuric  nitrate 
is  thus  obtained,  which  may  be  tested  by  the  processes  above  described 
for  the  detection  of  mercuric  salts.  Any  solid  precipitates,  or  insoluble 
compounds  of  mercury,  may  be  dissolved  by  strong  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  tested  for  the  metal.  If  none  is  found,  the  dried  solid,  mixed' 
with  dried  carbonate  of  sodium,  may  be  heated  in  a  tube,  when  mercury,  if 
present,  will  be  volatilized.  Organic  liquids  containing  any  of  the  poison- 
dissolved  may  be  submitted  to  dialysis  by  the  method  already  described 
under  arsenic. 

Absorbed  and  eliminated  mercury. — Although  absorbed  mercury,  like- 
other  metals,  is  eliminated  from  the  system,  yet  its  elimination  through' 
the  ordinary  secretions  appears  to  be  slow,  and  subject  to  some  uncertainty 
with  respect  to  the  time  at  which  it  occurs,  as  well  as  to  the  duration  of 
the  process.  That  it  is  rapidly  absorbed  and  deposited  in  the  tissues  of 
the  organs,  is  undoubted;  but  when  once  deposited,  the  period  for  its 
entire  elimination  can  scarcely  be  predicted.  Mercury,  in  a  man  or  animal 
labouring  under  its  immediate  eiiects,  is  not  so  readily  detected  m  the 
urine  as  arsenic.  Tuson  gave  to  a  mare,  at  first  four  grains,  and 
wards  five  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  twice  a  day.  At  the  end  of 
fourteen  days,  he  tested  a  pint  of  urine  for  mercury,  but  he  found  none. 
After  a  lapse  of  three  weeks  it  was  easily  discovered  in  this  fluid,  ihe 
animal  then  left  the  infirmary.  In  a  case  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mer- 
cury, to  be  presently  mentioned  (see  p.  303),  mercury  could  not  be  detected 
in  twelve  ounces  of  urine  which  were  voided  while  the  patient  was  labour- 
ing under  the  effects  of  the  absorbed  poison,  although  several  weeks  had 
elapsed,  and  mercury  was  detected  in  the  tissues  after  death. 

In  the  search  for  mercury  in  living  persons  labouring  under  this  poison, 
a  large  quantity  of  urine  should  be  examined,  and  an  analysis  made  at 
intervals.  The  urine  should  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  dry  residue 
or  extract  treated  by  the  following  process,  which  is  the  same  as  that 
required  for  the  tissues.  From  four  to  eight  ounces  of  the  hver  or  other 
organs  should  be  dried,  broken  up,  and  then  boiled  in  one  part  of  purr 
hydrochloric  acid  and  four  parts  of  water  until  dissolved.  The  acid  liquut 
may  be  strained  through  linen,  and  the  residue  pressed.    Ihe  liquid,  it 
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Fig.  29. 


A  small  sublimate  of  mercury,  mag- 
nified 124  diameters. 


in  large  quantity,  should  now  be  concentrated  by  gentle  evaporation,  and 
■while  still  slightly  warm,  a  small  piece  of  copper-gauze  (proved  to  be  free 
from  mercury)  should  be  introduced,  at  the 
end  of  a  fine  platinum  wire,  into  the  acid 
liquid.  The  copper  may  acquire  a  white, 
gvey,  or  silvery  tarnish  in  a  few  miautes  or 
not  until  after  twenty-four  hours.  It  should 
be  removed,  washed  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
dried,  and  examined  by  a  low  power  of  the 
microscope.  The  deposition  of  any  white 
metal  on  the  copper  will  then  be  perceptible. 
It  may  be  rolled  into  a  pellet  and  heated  in  a 
dry  reduction-tube,  when  minute  globules 
will  appear  as  a  sublimate.  The  sublimate 
in  the  tube  should  be  examined  with  a  micro- 
scope, and  the  copper  should  in  all  cases  be 
heated,  whether  the  red  colour  of  this  metal 
appears  to  be  covered  or  not  by  any  deposit.  The  electrolytic  couple, 
described  on  p.  299,  may  also  be  employed  for  the  deposition  of  mercury. 

la  an  alleged  case  of  poisoning,  a  child  died  after  an  illness  of  twenty- 
two  hours.  Fourteen  hours  before  death,  two  grains  of  calomel  had  been 
given  to  it.  This  had  caused  much  purging,  and  mercury  was  found  in 
one  of  the  last  evacuations  passed.  Four  ounces  of  the  liver  were  treated 
^s  above  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  and  a  small  piece  of  pure 
copper  placed  in  the  acid  liquid  while  warm,  and  kept  there  for  about 
forty-eight  hours.  It  acquired  a  slight  silvery  lustre,  and  globules  of 
mercury  were  obtained  from  it  by  sublimation. 

_  If  arsenic  be  present  in  the  tissues  at  the  same  time,  and  the  acid 
•  mixture  is  boiled,  arsenic  and  mercury  will  be  deposited  together ;  and 
when  the  copper  is  heated,  the  globules  of  mercury  will  be  obtained 
intermixed  with  octahedral  crystals  of  arsenious  acid.  In  a  case  of 
exhumation  after  twenty-one  months'  burial,  these  mixed  sublimates  were 
obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  rectum 
•of  the  deceased.  (Beg.  v.  Bacon,  Lincoln 
Sum.  Ass.,  1857.)  It  appeared  in  evidence 
that  arsenic  had  been  administered  to  the 
woman  a  day  or  two  before  death,  and  a  dose 
■of  calomel  had  been  prescribed  more  recently. 
"This  accounted  for  the  presence  of  the  mixed 
sublimates.  Small  quantities  of  mercury  are 
frequently  found  in  the  liver,  owing  to  the 
taking  of  mercurial  purgatives. 

Arsenic  is  not  readily  deposited  on  copper 
in  the  cold,  while  mercury  is  readily  deposited 
at  all  temperatures  from  acid  liquids.  It  is 
better,  however,  to  destroy  the  organic  matter 
by  means  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydro- 
-chloric  acid,  as  in  the  procedure  for  arsenic  (s 


Fig.  30- 


Mixed  sublimates  of  mercury  and 
arsenious  acid,  magnified. 


^^.^..^  a.^.^,  Liie  proceaure  tor  arsenic  (see  p.  281),  evaporate  to 

dryness,  take  up  the  residue  with  acidulated  water,  and  th;n  immerse  in 
It  a  shp  of  gold-foil  wrapped  round  a  piece  of  zinc  (p.  299).  In  the  cours^ 
of  twenty-four  hours  the  gold-foil  will  acquire  a  white  coiting  of  mercury 
should  this  metal  be  present.  xxici^ai^y 

In  the  living  body  mercury  is  eliminated  in  the  saliva  as  well  as  bv 
the  urine ;  a  good  deal  passes  away  as  sulphide  in  the  f^ces.  Abo  it  on! 
drachm  of  the  sa  i va  will  suffice  for  the  detection  of  mercury  by  the  follow! 
a.g  process.    Acidulate  the  fluid  with  one-fourth  of  its  Clu me  of  pure 
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hydrocliloric  acid.  Immerse  in  this  a  portion  of  copper-gauze,  about  the 
sixteenth  of  an  inch  square,  attached  to  a  fine  platinum  wire.  Place  the 
tube  containing  the  li(|nid  in  a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  If  mercury 
is  present  in  the  saliva,  the  copper-gauze  will  be  whitened.  Other  por- 
tions may  then  be  introduced  until  the  mercury  ceases  to  be  deposited. 
The  pieces  of  copper  should  be  washed  in  water,  then  in  ether,  dried, 
examined  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope,  and  then  heated  in  a  small 
reduction-tube.  Globules  of  mercury,  visible  under  the  microscope,  will 
then  be  obtained.  In  a  case  of  inunction  with  mercury  the  metal  was 
thus  detected  in  the  saliva  on  the  third  day.  There  was  painful  swelling 
of  the  salivary  glands,  with  the  peculiar  metallic  taste  produced  by  mer- 
cury. This  analysis  of  the  saliva  may  not  only  furnish  evidence  that  the 
patient  is  under  the  influence  of  mei^curial  poison,  but  it  will  prove,  in  a 
case  otherwise  doubtful,  whether  the  salivation  from  which  a  person  is 
suffering  is  owing  to  mercury  or  some  other  cause  (p.  295).  An  examina- 
tion of  the  saliva  should  be  made  in  other  cases  of  metallic  poisoning,  as 
arsenic,  antimony,  and  other  metals  might  be  thus  detected  in  the  act  of 
elimination  from  the  living  body. 

The  processes  above  described  reveal  only  the  presence  of  mercury. 
When  the  quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  dissolved  in  an  organic  liquid  is; 
moderately  large,  it  may  be  removed  by  means  of  ether.    Place  the  filtered 
liquid  supposed  to  contain  the  poison  in  a  stoppered  tube,  add  to  it  twice 
its  volume  of  ether,  and  agitate  the  liquid  at  intervals  for  half  an  hour^ 
Allow  the  liquid  to  subside,  pour  off  the  ether  into  a  dial-glass,  and  submit 
it  to  spontaneous  evaporation.    As  the  ether  passes  off,  the  corrosive  sub- 
limate will  be  deposited  in  white  silky-looking  prisms.    These  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  water  if  necessary,  and  again  crystallized.  Corrosive 
sublimate  may  thus  be  separated  from  arsenic  and  other  mineral  poisons  in 
solution.    If  mercury  and  arsenic  are  associated  in  a  poisonous  mixture,  or- 
in  the  tissues,  the  arsenic  may  be  entirely  separated  by  distillation  (page 
277).    Masses  of  corrosive  sublimate  may  be  sometimes  entangled  in  viscid 
mucus  ;  and  in  such  cases,  the  coarse  powder  being  heavy,  it  may  be  sepa- 
rated by  simply  agitating  the  viscid  liquid  in  water,  and  then  decanting 
the  upper  portion  suddenly.    This  poison  is  decomposed  and  precipitated 
by  many  organic  matters,  such  as  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  mucous  mem- 
brane ;  also  by  gluten,  tannic  acid,  and  other  vegetable  substances.  Thus, 
then,  we  cannot  always  expect  to  find  it  in  the  stomach,  in  a  state  of  solu- 
tion.   Mercury  is  not  a  constituent  of  the  human  body.    The  discovery  of 
it  in  the  tissues,  therefore,  proves  that  it  must  have  been  received  ab  extra. 

By  one  or  other  of  the  "processes  above  mentioned  we  may  be  able  to 
show  the  presence  of  mercury,  but  not  of  corrosive  sublimate,  in  the  body. 
Whether  the  mercurial  compound  had  acted  as  a  poison  or  not,  must  be 
determined  from  symptoms  and  appearances:  whether  it  had  been  given  oi" 
taken  as  a  medicine  or  not,  is  a  conclusion  which  must  also  be  determined 
from  other  circumstances.  The  proof  that  the  mercury  was  really  in  the 
form  of  corrosive  sublimate,  could  only  be  derived  from  the  discovery  of 
some  undissolved  portions  of  the  solid  poison  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents, 
or  from  a  separation  of  the  poison  itself  by  means  of  ether.  If  thus 
obtained  after  filtration  of  an  organic  liquid,  it  would  show  its  presence 
in  the  form  of  a  soluble  salt.  All  the  soluble  salts  of  mercury  are  poisonous, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  the  chloride  and  cyanide,  are  rarely  used' 
internally  as  medicines.  If  undissolved,  the  absorbed  mercury  may  have 
been  derived  from  some  mercurial  medicine  innocently  taken  by  the 
deceased.  Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  discover  traces  of  mercury 
in  the  stomach,  bowels,  liver,  kidneys,  or  other  organs  of  a  dead  body. 
Ko  importance  can  be  attached  to  this  discovery  in  the  absence  ot 
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evidence  that  the  deceased  has  actually  suffered  from  symptoms  of 
mercurial  poisoning.    As  to  the  mercury  found  in  the  tissues,  it  may 
have  been  derived  from  a  soluble  or  insoluble  medicinal  compound,  or 
from  exposure  to  the  vapours  of  the  metal  or  of  its  salts  in  various  trades. 

A  person  may  die  from  the  effects  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  no  mer- 
cury may  be  found  in  the  tissues.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  some 
years  since  at  Gruy's  Hospital ;  and  another,  in  which  deceased  died  in 
fifteen  days  from  a  large  dose  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  whisky,  has  been' 
reported  by  Geoghegan.  On  this  occasion,  although  the  local  effects  of 
the  poison  on  the  throat,  stomach,  and  bowels,  were  of  an  intense  kind,, 
the  viscera,  on  caref al  analysis,  yielded  no  trace  of  mercury:  the  metal  hsidi 
been  entirely  eliminated  in  fifteen  days.    ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  46,  p.  253.) 

Calomel.  Mercurous  Chloride.  Subcliloride  of  Mercury. — This  sub"- 
stance,  although  commonly  regarded  as  a  mild  medicine,  is  capable  of 
destroying  life,  in  small  doses,  by  causing  excessive  salivation  with  ulcera- 
tion and  gangrene ;  and  in  large  doses  by  acting  as  an  irritant  poison. 

Analysis. — It  is  known  from  corrosive  sublimate  by  its  insolubility 
in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether;  and  from  white  precipitate  by  its  beino- 
blackened  by  alkalies.  A  mercurial  sublimate  may  be  obtained  from  it 
by  heating  it  with  carbonate  of  sodium. 

White  Precipitate.  Ammonia-Mercuric  Chloride.  Ammoniated  Mer- 
cury.— In  1850,  a  woman  who  was  indicted  for  administering  this  sub- 
stance to  her  husband,  owed  her  acquittal  to  the  lenient  assumption  in 
her  favour  that  it  was  not  a  poison.  Out  of  fourteen  cases  which  the 
author  collected,  in  which  white  precipitate  was  taken  in  doses  varying- 
from  a  few  grains  to  forty,  two  only  proved  fatal ;  and  one  of  these  was 
the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  {Beg.  v.  Moore,  Lewes  Lent  Ass.,  1860). 
The  symptoms  which  it  produces  are  violent  vomiting,  cramps,  purgino- 
and  pain  in  the  stomach,  with  convulsions.  After  death  there  is  more  or 
less  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  A  woman,  eet.  30,  swallowed 
a  pennyworth  of  white  precipitate  and  shortly  afterwards  a  pennyworth 
of  acetate  of  lead.  In  half  an  hour,  there  was  violent  vomiting  with  pain 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  An  hour  and  a  half  afterwards  the- 
symptoms  were,  m  addition  to  the  abdominal  pain,  great  thirst  and  a 
comatose  condition.  On  the  second  day,  there  was  slight  tenderness  of 
the  gums,  a  flow  of  saliva,  flushed  face,  with  great  tenderness  of  the 
abdomen ;  and  on  the  fourth  day  profuse  salivation.  This  subsided  on. 
the  tenth  day,  and  the  woman  recovered.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.  '  1863 
II.  p  645.)  A  young  woman  swallowed  about  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  this- 
substance  by  mistake  for  carbonate  of  sodium.  The  chief  symptoms  were 
pam  in  the  stomach  and  a  spasmodic  twitching  of  the  muscles  of  the  left 
arm  and  leg.  These  spasms  continued  for  twenty-four  hours.  Emetics 
were  given,  and  she  recovered.    ('  Lancet,'  1871  II  p  540  ) 

i^f/'  57°'^^^'  ^\  30,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  three  hours 
and  a  half  after  having  taken  two  pennyworth,  or 'a  good  teaspoonful '  of 
white  precipitate.  Withm  a  few  minutes  of  swallowing  the  poison  vomiting 
and  severe  burning  pain  m  the  stomach  came  on.  Twenty  m?nuterafte? 
administration  an  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  was  given.  On  admls'on  an 
emetic  of  sulphate  of  zmc  was  administered.  Th!  expression  was  anxious 
the  pulse  and  respiration  were  quickened ;  there  was  great  tMist  severe 
vomiting,  and  great  pam  in  the  abdomen.  The  bowels  acted  frequent] v 
ht -nTlppXd'  ™  ^-^-^-^  -         days,  no'So^n 

In  1878,  a  man,  set.  66,  took  thirtv  ffrains  of  whi'f^^  r^r.^o-      ^  tt 
vo^ieed  almost  immediately.    With  thVe^e^^ill^L'^at;,,?^ 
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in  the  throat  his  symptoms  were  not  severe.  In  1879,  a  third  case,  that 
-of  a  woman,  ast.  2G,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital.  The  patient  had 
taken  thi-eepennyworth  of  white  precipitate  in  milk.  There  was  speedily 
severe  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  and  a  metallic  taste 
in  the  mouth.  She  vomited  on  admission,  and  the  vomit  was  found  by 
the  editor  to  contain  white  precipitate.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of  zinc 
and  ipecacuanha  was  speedily  followed  by  renewed  vomiting.  Purging 
set  in  next  day.  The  woman  recovered.  Four  days  after  the  administra- 
tion of  the  poison  salivation  appeared  and  continued  for  a  few  days. 

In  1887,  a  lady  took  a  powder  of  twenty  grains  of  white  precipitate 
dispensed  in  mistake  for  sulphide  of  ammonium.  She  speedily  vomited, 
and  was  seriously  ill  and  profusely  salivated  for  some  time. 

A  trial  for  attempting  to  poison  by  this  compound  took  place  at  the 
Maidstone  Sum.  Ass.,  1869  (Beg.  v.  Seaham).  The  compound  is  white, 
but  as  a  result  of  boiling,  it  gave  a  yellow  colour  to  the  gruel  in  which 
it  was  administered.  In  Beg.  v.  Hargreaves  (Manchester  Lent  Ass., 
1866),  a  girl  was  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  poison  her  father  by  this 
substance.  The  poison  was  put  into  milk  and  medicine.  It  produced 
a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  thus  led  to  sus- 
picion. About  ten  grains  of  white  precipitate  were  detected  in  some 
buttermilk. 

Pavy's  experiments  on  dogs  and  rabbits  show  that  this  is  a  more 
formidable  poison  than  it  was  formerly  supposed  to  be.  The  greater 
number  of  recoveries  were  probably  owing  to  the  substance  being  early 
ejected  by  vomiting.  Rabbits,  which  do  not  vomit,  were  killed  by  a  dose 
of  four  or  five  grains  in  a  few  hours.  After  death,  mercury  was  found 
deposited  in  various  organs,  but  more  in  the  kidneys  than  in  the  other 
viscera.  (For  additional  facts  connected  with  the  action  of  this  poison, 
see  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1860,  p.  483.) 

Analysis. — White  precipitate  is  a  heavy,  insoluble,  chalky- looking  sub- 
stance, containing  about  eighty  per  cent,  of  mercury.  As  it  is  sold  in  the 
shops,  it  frequently  contains  corrosive  sublimate  to  the  amount  of  one  or 
two  per  cent.  It  is  not  used  internally,  but  it  is  much  employed  by  the 
poorer  classes  in  the  treatment  of  ringworm  and  other  skin-diseases.  It 
is  soluble  in  acids,  is  not  blackened  by  alkalies,  and  yields  a  mercurial 
sublimate  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  sodium.  It  is  not  dissolved  by 
water,  but  becomes  yellow  by  long  boiling.  If  boiled  in  a  solution  of 
potash  it  evolves  ammonia,  and  yellow  mercuric  oxide  is  precipitated. 
It  may  be  detected  in  organic  fluids  and  solids  by  boiling  them  in  one  part 
.of  hydrochloric  acid  and  -four  parts  of  water.  The  mercury  may  then  be 
separated  by  means  of  copper  (p.  301). 

Red  Precipitate.  Mercuric  Oxide.  Bed  Oxide  of  Mercury.— This 
substance  is  poisonous;  but  instances  of  poisoning  by  it  are  rare.  The 
following  case  occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital  m  1833.  A  woman,  jet.  22, 
who  had  swallowed  a  quantity  of  red  precipitate,  was  brought  m  labouring 
under  the  following  symptoms :  the  surface  was  cold  and  clammy,  there 
was  stupor  approaching  to  narcotism,  frothy  discharge  from  the  mouth, 
and  occasional  vomiting  :  the  vomited  matters  contained  some  red  powder, 
which  was  proved  to  be  red  precipitate.  There  was  considerable  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  increased  by  pressure  ;  and  there  were  cramps  m  the  lower 
extremities.  On  the  following  day,  the  throat  and  mouth  became  painful, 
and  she  complained  of  a  coppery  taste.  The  treatment  consisted  in  the 
use  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  the  free  administration  of  albumen  and 
llaten  She  left  the  hospital  four  days  afterwards,  still  under  the  influence 
o£  mercury     The  quantity  of  oxide  taken  was  not  ascertained. 
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In  1879,  a  woman  was  treated  in  Guy's  Hospital,  wlio  had  taken  red 
precipitate  and  laudanum.  Severe  abdominal  pain,  vomiting,  and  bloody 
purging,  were  tlie  most  prominent  symptoms.  The  woman  recovered 
without  salivation. 

Analysis. — Its  red  colour  and  the  fact  that  when  heated  in  a  close 
tube,  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen,  and  mercury  which  is  deposited  in 
globules,  are  tests  which  serve  to  identify  it. 

CixNAHAR.     VER3IILI0N.     MercuHc  Sulphide. — The  term  Cinnahar  is 
applied  to  a  dai-k  and  heavy  compound  of  sulphur  and  mercury,  while 
Vermilion  is  the  same  substance  reduced  to  a  fine  powder.     It  is  well 
known  as  a  red  pigment,  and  is  sometimes  employed  in  colouring  con- 
fectionery and  wafers.    It  is  stated  to  have  proved  fatal  to  anim'als  in 
the  proportion  of  from  thirty  to  seventy  grains,  when  applied  externally 
to  a  wound.     Cinnabar  is  sometimes  used  for  giving  a  red  colour  to 
ointments,  e.g.  sulphur  ointment :  and  it  is  also  employed  as  a  colouring 
matter  in  vulcanized  rubber  for  mounting  artificial  teeth.  Although 
this  insoluble  compound  of  mercury  cannot  be  regarded  as  an  active 
imtant  poison  in  the  stomach,  the  placing  of  it  in  such  a  situation  that 
it  should  be  always  in  contact  with  the  mucous  fluids  of  the  month,  is 
liable  to  lead  to  the  usual  consequences  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury. 
In  1864,  a  medical  man  consulted  the  author  under  the  following  circum- 
stances.   Upon  the  recommendation  of  a  dentist,  he  had  worn^this  red 
composition  as  a  frame  for  false  teeth,  in  place  of  gold.     After  some 
time  he  perceived  a  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth,  the  gums  became  inflamed 
and  ulcerated,  there  was  great  weakness  and  Avant  of  nervous  power  with 
pains  in  the  loms  and  an  eruption  on  the  legs.    When  the  composition 
was  removed,  these  symptoms  abated.    The  substance  contained  a  large 
quantity  of  vermilion  :  it  had  been  mixed  with  the  sulphur  and  rubber  to 
give  the  appearance  of  the  red  colour  of  the  gums.    Wells  has  directed 
the  attention  of  professional  men  to  accidents  of  this  nature.    A  patient 
ot  his,  who  bad  been  provided  with  a  frame  of  this  description  for  the 
upper  and  lower  jaws,  perceived,  soon  after  wearing  it,  a  metallic  taste 
m  his  mouth.     His   health  failed,  he  lost  his  appetite  and  became 
emaciated :  he  suffered  from  flatulency,  foetid  breath,  and  looseness  of  the 
bowels :  his  pulse  was  100  and  weak,  and  his  tongue  coated  with  a  white 
,  fT'  /      ""^^"^  :T''^  peculiarly  sensitive  to  the  action  of  mercury  He 

"^!^A^2^ 

Sutro  published  a  short  abstract  of  a  case  in  which  the  vapour  of 
.ermilion,  applied  ex  ernally,  produced  severe  symptoms.    A  AAoman  bv 
:he  advice  of  a  quack,  applied  this  vapour  to  a  cancerous  breaS 
mployed  three  drachms  of  vermilion,  Zl  covered  C  Jf  with  a  heet  so 
bhat  the  vapour  should  only  reach  the  body  externally.    After  three  fu ml 
nations,  she  suffered  from  severe  salivation  and  Violent  fever  whi^h 

i^s;r2^"i8Sti^?^ '''''  ^^"^  '^^^"^  cedemit::r\^ 

Analysis. — Vfirmilirkn   ^-.^   •       •  ,  .  . 
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Cyanidk  of  MkIv'CUUy.  Mercuric  Cyanide. — This  substance  is  an  active- 
poison,  and  lias  cau.sed  death  in  at  least  two  instances.  In  1823,  a  person 
who  had  swallowed  twenty  grains  of  this  compound  was  immediately  seized 
with  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  corrosive  sublimate,  and  died  in  nine 
days.  There  Avas  continued  vomiting-,  with  excessive  salivation,  ulceration 
of  the  mouth  and  throat,  suppression  of  urine,  purging,  and  lastly,  con- 
vulsions of  the  extremities.  On  inspection,  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  w^as  found  extensively  inflamed.  ('  Ortila,' 
vol.  1,  p.  735.)  Christison  quotes  a  case  inAvhich  ten  grains  destroyed  life 
Avithii  the  same  period  of  time.  (Op.  cit.  p.  427.)  As  a  poison,  the  cyanide 
is  not  mucli  inferior  in  activity  to  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  has  no  corro- 
sive properties. 

Mercuric  Sulphate. — A  case  of  suicide  from  this  corrosive  poison 
occurred  in  Nov.,  1891. 

TuRPETH  Mineral.    Basic  Mercuric  Sulphate.    Subsulphate  of  Mercury. 
—Fatal  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  compound  are  by  no  means  common. 
Although  insoluble  in  water,  it  is  undoubtedly  an  irritant  poison,  and  is 
capable  of  causing  death  in  a  comparatively  small  dose.    A  well-marked 
instance  of  its  fatal  operation  was  communicated  to  the  Pathological  bociety 
in  1847.    A  boy,  ajt.  16,  swallowed  one  drachm  of  this  preparation,  it 
produced  a  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  and  vomiting  m 
ten  minutes.     In  about  an  hour  there  was  paleness,  with  anxiety  ot 
countenance,  coldness  of  the  surface,  constant  sickness,  sense  of  heat  and 
constriction  in  the  throat,  and  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  mth  cramp 
The  irritability  of  the  stomach  continued  in  spite  of  treatment,  and  atter 
two  days  there  was  salivation,  with  mercurial  foetor.    The  gums  acquired  a 
deep  bluish  tint,  and  began  to  ulcerate    The  patient  d.ec  -^-^H^l^ 
after  taking  the  poison,  without  convulsions,  and  without  suffering  at  any 
period  from  symptoms  ^f  cerebral  disturbance.   The  principal  appearances 
in  the  body  were  inflammation  of  the  gullet,  its  mucous  membrane  at  the 
lower  nart  peeling  off;  the  inner  surface  of  the  stomach  near  the  two  open, 
inl  (Srdirand^^^^^        was  covered  with  petechial  spots ;  the  small 
in&tines  were  conLcted,  the  inner  coat  i^ddened  and  1-  -hial^P^^^ 
were  found,  but  chiefly  in  the  lai^ge  intestines     Tlie  pa-tKl  ^^^^^^^^ 
maxillary  glands  were  swollen.    Mercury  was  detected  m  the  mtestines. 

Med  Gaz  '  vol  39  p.  474.)    Another  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for 
L^slau^h  ;r  at  the  fe^tafford  Lent  Assizes,  18G2.    A  young  man,  ^t.  27 
b;the  mistake  of  a  druggist,  was  supphed  with  t^^^V.^^^—^  ^  P 
ilthioB's  mineral.    He  swallowed  about  forty  grains  of  it,  on  an  empty 
T^IX  wTth  a  hke  quantity  of  cream  of  tartar  and  treacle.   In  ten  minutes 
he  w^s  seTzed  w  h  vTolent  Vomiting  and  purging,  the  pulse  was  slow  and 

eleventh  day  alter  taking  the  po.soaous  "-'^^'^^O"  ^.J^^^^^^^^ 

cipal  r;\"fX^^^^  discoloration,  A 

:"«rn\7teCe^  yieUed  n,eronry  Aon  treated  with  copper  and 

hydrochloric  acid. 

K„.„..KS0.M»cu.v.-Thyeare™^ 
various  purposes  m  the  arts.    They       stolid  wn  j 
by  cold  Avater  when  there  is  a  ^ttle  excess      ^^^^  Present^ 
curin  nitrate  has  caused  death.    ('Med.  Gaz.,  aoI.  b,  p.  o  ; 
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dissolved  some  mercury  in  strong  nitric  acid,  and  swallowed  about  a 
teaspoonful  of  the  solution.  Soon  afterwards  he  suffered  excruciating- 
pain  in  the  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach  :— there  was  great  anxiety,  with 
cold  skin,  small  pulse,  colic,  and  purging.  He  became  gradually  weaker, 
and  died  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half.  On  inspection,  the  throat, 
gullet,  and  stomach  were  found  corroded  and  inflamed.  Although  he 
survived  so  short  a  time,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  w'as  of  a 
deep. red  colour.  The  author  met  with  a  case  in  which  the  application 
of  mercuric  nitrate  to  the  throat  as  an  escharotic,  caused  immediate 
death  by  asphyxia.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1850,  p.  206.)  Acid  nitrate 
of  mercury  has  often  been  employed  by  accoucheurs  as  a  local  application 
in  diseases  of  the  neck  of  the  uterus.  In  one  instance  in  which  it  was 
thus  used,  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  mercurial  poisoning  showed  them- 
selves, and  the  patient  appears  to  have  suffered  severely.  ('Med.  Graz.,' 
vol.  45,  p.  1025.)  In  another  case  the  application  of  the  acid  nitrate  to  the 
skin  produced  an  eschar,  and  under  the  symptoms  of  mei'curial  poisoning- 
caused  the  death  of  the  patient  on  the  ninth  day.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  and  intestines  presented  an  arborescent  redness,  with  patches 
of  ecchymosis.  Mercury  was  found  in  the  liver.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.,' 
1864,  p.  168.) 

At  the  Leicester  Summer  Assizes,  1857,  a  girl  was  charged  with  ad- 
ministering nitrate  of  mercurj'  to  her  mistress  (Reg.  v.  E.  Smith).  The 
evidence  showed  that  the  accused  had  put  the  poison  into  some  camomile-tea 
prescribed  for  the  pi'osecutrix.  Only  a  small  quantity  was  taken,  as  the  tea 
had  a  nauseous  taste.  The  symptoms  were,  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
thi^oat  and  stomach,  violent  vomiting-,  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen. 
The  woman  recovered.  In  one  case  death  took  place  under  the  usual 
symptoms  from  the  external  application  of  the  nitrate  in  a  liniment.  ('  Edin. 
Month.  Jour.,'  Aug;.,  1864,  p.  167.)  A  man,  set.  32,  suffering  from  chronic 
poisoning  by  the  nitrate  of  mercury,  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  in 
18G3.  He  had  been  for  four  years  engaged  in  packing  the  fur  of  rabbits, 
rats,  and  other  animals,  the  dried  skins  of  which  had  been  previously 
brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  mercury.  For  the  first  three 
years  he  suffered  only  from  a  feeling  of  general  weakness.  For  about  a 
twelvemonth,  he  could  not  hold  his  hand  steadily  enough  to  shave  himself, 
and  he  soon  afterwards  lost  completely  the  control  over  the  voluntary  move- 
ments of  his  limbs.  Three  or  four  months  before  his  admission,  he  had  had 
slight  twitchings  of  his  muscles  when  in  bed.  He  was  not  at  all  emaciated. 
He  said  he  had  been  salivated  for  about  three  months,  soon  after  he  began 
his  occupation  of  packing  furs ;  but  his  gums  were  not  tender,  and  he  had 
no  metallic  taste  in  his  mouth.  A  month  before  his  admission  he  gave  up 
his  work.  When  he  became  a  patient  he  could  walk  with  assistance,  but 
on  standing  or  lying  down  he  could  not  control  his  limbs,  which  trembled 
considerably.  There  were  continued  involuntary  movements  of  his  body 
and  limbs,  like  those  of  chorea.  He  became  much  exhausted,  owing  to 
want  of  sleep,  and  perspired  profusely.  The  urine  was  highly  coloured,  but 
otherwise  natural.  Twelve  ounces  of  it  did  not  yield  any  mercury.  No 
treatment  appeared  to  give  him  rest  or  relief.  Chloroform  arrested  the 
spasmodic  movements,  but  only  while  he  was  under  its  influence.  In  five 
days  he  passed  his  urine  involuntarily.  He  was  quieter  and  slept  a  little 
at  night.  He  had  difficulty  in  swallowing ;  became  gradually  weaker  and 
died,  apparently  from  exhaustion,  a  fortnight  after  his  admission  On 
rnspection,  the  body  was  well  nourished;  the  muscles  were  firm  and  healthy 
The  brain  and  spinal  cord  were  found  to  be  quite  healthy.  The  lungs 
heart,  liver,  spleen,  and  kidneys  were  free  from  any  morbid  appearance  or 
any  change  to  indicate  a  cause  of  death.    An  analysis  was  made  of  the 
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brain,  liver,  and  kidney.    Six  ounces  of  eaeli  organ  were  dried,  and 
one-halt'  of  the  dried  residue,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  as 
elsewhere  described,  gave,  in  forty-eight  hours,  onasmall  portion  of  copper- 
o-auze  a  areyish  white  deposit,  which  yielded  globules  of  metallic  mercury 
when  'heated    The  kidney  yielded  the  largest  sublimate ;  but  the  quantity 
obtained  from  each  organ  was  small,  and  might  be  described  as  mere  traces^ 
The  o-lobules  from  the  brain  and  liver  had  an  average  size  ot  l-2bU0th  ot 
an  inch  ;  those  from  the  kidney  were  larger.    In  the  fur  similar  to  that 
which  the  man  had  been  engaged  in  packing  a  small  quantity  of  a  soluble 
salt  of  mercury  was  readily  detected.    The  case,  which  at  first  presented 
some  difficulty  in  accounting  for  death,  thus  resolved  itself  into  one  of  ex- 
haustion as  a  result  of  chronic  poisoning  by  mercury  under  somewhat 
unusual  circumstances.    It  is  probable  that  the  man  received  the  dust  ot 
the  dried  nitrate  through  the  air  which  he  breathed,  as  well  as  by  contact 
with  his  mouth,  nostrils,  and  skin.   As  other  workpeople  similarly  engaged 
were  not  found  to  have  suffered,  this  may  have  been  a  case  of  mercurial 
poisoning  due  to  idiosyncrasy.  ,     .     j.       •      +  +t,o 

inahisis  —When  heated  with  dried  carbonate  of  sodium  m  a  tube  the 
nitrate  yields  a  sublimate  of  mercury.  It  also  responds  to  the  usual  tests 
for  the  nitrates  (see  p.  225). 

Mechanical  Irritants, 

Various  substances  which  act  mechanically  may,  when  introduced 
into  the  alimentary  canal,  result  in  death,  such  as,  e.g.,  P^^^^ered  glass, 
diamond  dust,  and  dried  sponge,  or  sponge  soaked  m  grease.    (  Lancet, 
1892,  11.  p.  1309.) 


CHAPTER  22. 


ox    I'd^OXlNG    BY    LEAD-SUGAIi    OF    LEAD-SYMPTOMS-APPEARANGES  AFTEK 

deIth-chemical  analysis-lead  in  organic  mixtures-carbonate  ok 

WHITE  LEAD-CHRONIC  POISONING.  POISONING  BY  COPPER-BLUE  VITRIOL- 
™pToS-APPEARANCES  after  death.     POISONING  BY  OTHER  COMPOUNDS 

;l  COPm-CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS.    COPPER  IN  ORGANIC  LIQUIDS-IN  ARTICLES 

OK  FOOD. 

S.vAtt  OF  Lead  Lead  Acetate,  or  Acetate  of  M.-This  is  more  frequently 
t^en  as  a  p^Son  than  any  oi  the  other  salts  of  the  metal,  al    ough  cases 

^'"ll:^;rr-i::tate  of  leaa  is  by  no  n.eans  an  -Uve  poison  aUhoug^^^ 
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throat,  with  dryness  and  thirst ;  vomiting  and  uneasiness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  sometimes  followed  by  severe  colic.    The  abdomen  is  tense,  and 
the  walls  have  been  occasionally  drawn  in.     The  pain  is  relieved  by 
pres.sure,  and  has  intermissions.    There  is  generally  constipation  of  the 
bowels.    If  any  f^ces  are  passed,  they  are  commonly  of  a  dark  colour,  in- 
dicative of  the  convei'sion  of  a  portion  of  the  lead  into  sulphide.  The 
skin  is  cold,  and  there  is  great  prostration  of  strength.    When  the  case 
is  protracted,  the  patient  has  been  observed  to  suffer  from  cramp  in  the 
calves  of  the  legs,  pain  in  the  inside  of  the  thighs,  numbness,  and  some- 
times paralysis  of  the  extremities.    The  affection  of  the  nervous  sj'stem 
is  otherwise  indicated  by  giddiness,  toi-por,  and  even  coma.     A  well- 
marked  blue  line  is  noticed  round  the  margin  of  the  gums,  where  they 
join  the  teeth, 

A  remarkable  series  of  cases  of  poisoning  by  acetate  of  lead  has  been 
reported.    (' Lancet,' 1849,  I.  p.  478.)    By  some  accident,  about  thirty 
pounds  of  this  substance  were  mixed  at  a  miller's  with  eighty  sacks  of 
flour,  and  the  whole  was  made  into  bread  by  the  bakers  and  supplied  as 
usual  to  their  customei^s.    It  seems  that  no  fewer  than  500  persons  were 
attacked  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  after  partaking  of  this  bread.    In  a 
few  days  they  complained  of  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat  and  the 
pit  of  the  stomach,  violent  cramping  pains  round  the  navel,  rigidity  of  the 
abdominal  muscles,  a  dragging  pain  in  the  loins,  and  cramp  with  paralysis 
of  the  lower  extremities.    There  was  obstinate  constipation,  and  the  urine 
was  scanty  and  of  a  deep  red  colour.    Generally  the  pulse  was  slow  and 
feeble ;  the  countenance  anxious  and  sunken,  frequently  of  a  peculiar  livid 
hue ;  the  tongue  flabby  ;  the  gums  marked  by  a  deep  blue  line.    The  sur- 
face was  cool,  and  there  was  a  general  arrest  of  the  secretions.  Sickness 
was  not  a  uniform  symptom,  and  even  wdien  it  existed  at  first,  it  speedily 
subsided.    The  mental  faculties  were  undisturbed.    Not  one  of  the  cases 
proved  fatal,  but  among  the  more  aggravated  there  was  great  prostration, 
with  collapse,  livid  countenance,  universal  cramps,  numbness,  and  other 
alarming  symptoms.    After  apparent  convalescence,  some  of  the  symptoms 
returned  m  a  more  aggravated  form  without  obvious  cause,  and  for  a  lono- 
time  the  patients  were  out  of  health.    Purgative  medicines  were  found 
most  effectual  m  the  treatment.    The  quantity  of  acetate  of  lead  taken  bv 
each  person  could  not  be  determined,  as,  on  analysis,  the  samples  of  bread 
were  found  to  be  unequally  impregnated  with  the  substance. 

J^ven  when  the  patient  recovers  from  the  first  symptoms,  the  secondary 
effects  often  last  for  a  considerable  time.  Two  girls  each  swallowed  a^ 
ounce  of  sugar  of  lead  by  mistake.  Soon  afterwards  they  felt  a  burninp 
pam  m  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  and  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  they 
vomited  freely  :  m  half  an  hour,  there  was  severe  pains  in  the  bowels,  with 
A'"'^iSf;^^  A^if  ^/r*,^^^*  recovery  took  place.  (' Prov.  Med.  Jour.,' 
t^lh.  t  ;^  f         *l^ey  both  suffered  fromsevere  pai^ 

\l       ^    J  the  stomach,  which  was  tender  on  pressure.    Nothing  could 

thrnl      ?K  Z  "".Tf '         ^^''^^        ^  ''^^^^S  sensation  in  the 

throat,  with  other  constitutional  symptoms.    Paralysis  ami  other  symptoms 

oirwr^^  r°    1?^  ^"'i  "°  ^^'-^"^  necessary  consequences.  A 

girl  who  had  swallowed  sixty  grains  of  acetate  of  lead,  and  had  suffered 
severely  from  the  primary  symptoms,  recovered  in  about  three  weeks 
without  any  paralysis  or  other  disorder  affecting  the  muscular  system 
('Lancet,'  Ap.  4,  1846,  p.  884.)    This  ]ead-palsy\ppears  to  be  Tm^e 
i~s."°'''""''  °'  chronic  poisoning;  Ve.Jf  s'Lll  doses  taken  a" 

me^bmnroTTwo  ^^^^^^  '""'^  'f^^^'^  Kerclilioffs,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  removed  in  several  places,  especially  near 
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the  intestinal  opening-;  and  most  of  the  intestines  were  in  a  hij^hly  in- 
flamed state.    In  a  trial  for  murder  by  this  substance  (Reg.  v.  Edicardn, 
C.  C.  C,  Nov.,  184:^),  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  stated  to  have 
been  found  inflamed,  and  there  were  dark  spots  on  the  former.  In 
animals,  accordinr^  to  Mitschcrlich,  when  the  dose  is  large,  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  is  attacked  and  coi-roded :  this  change  appears  to  be 
purely  chemical,  and  takes  place  in  all  parts  of  the  body  with  which  the 
salt  of  lead  comes  in  contact.    If  given  in  a  small  dose,  it  is  decomposed 
by  the  o:astric  secretions,  and  exerts  no  corrosive  power  on  the  mucous 
membrane.    When  acetate  of  lead  was  given  mixed  with  albumen  and 
dissolved  in  acetic  acid,  death  took  place  with  great  rapidity;  but  on 
inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  uncorroded.    This  corrosive  action  is 
a  property  of  the  neutral  salt,  and  is  not  manifested  when  the  dose  is 
small,  or  when  the  poison  is  mixed  with  an  acid. 

Quantity  required  to  destroy  life. — Nothing  certain  is  known  concerning 
the  fatal  dose  of  acetate  of  lead.    The  facts  already  detailed  show  that  it 
may  be  taken  in  comparatively  large  quantities  without  producing  serious 
effects.    Thirty  or  forty  grains  have  been  given  daily,  in  divided  doses, 
without  inj  ury.    The  following  additional  cases,  in  some  of  which  recovery 
took  place  under  disadvantageous  circumstances,  prove  that  the  acetate  of 
lead  is  far  from  being  a  virulent  poison.    Iliff  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  an  ounce  was  swallowed  in  solution  :  the  symptoms  wei-e  pain  in  the 
abdomen  resembling  colic,  with  vomiting,  muscular  rigidity,  and  numbness. 
It  was  three  hours  before  any  remedies  were  used,  and  five  hours  before 
the  stomach-pump  was  employed  ;  but  the  person  recovered.  In  the  second 
case,  also,  an  ounce  was  swallowed;  sulphate  of  magnesium  was  freely 
exhibited,  and  the  stomach-pump  was  used.    On  the  following  morning 
there  was  slight  excoriation  of  the  gums,  which  were  white,  with  a  sensa- 
tion of  heat  in  the  throat:  the  bowels  were  relaxed,  probably  from  the 
effect  of  the  medicine.    The  day  following,  there  were  pams  m  the  legs 
and  thighs,  with  restlessness  and  thirst.    In  a  week  the  woman  perfectly 
recovered.    In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Alderson,  a  man  swallowed  an 
ounce  of  the  acetate  of  lead  in  a  drunken  fit.    There  was  violent  vomiting, 

and  the  man  recovered.  ^    tp  i.-  f 

Chemical  Analysis.  Acetate  of  Lead  as  a  sohd.—l.  If  a  portion  ot  tbe 
powder  is  heated  in  a  small  glass  tube,  it  melts,  then  again  becomes 
solid  :  again  melts,  acquiring  a  dark  colour,  and  gives  off  vapours  of  acetic 
acid  and  acetone  ;  k  black  mass  is  left  in  the  tube,  consistmg  of  carbon 
and  reduced  metallic  lead.  No  sublimate  is  formed.  If  heated  alone  yellow 
lead  oxide  with  reduced  metal  remains.  2.  It  is  very  soluble  m  water,  even 
when  cold  ;  spring- water  is  turned  milky  by  it,  from  the  presence  ot  carbo- 
nates and  sulphates.  3.  A  small  portion  of  the  powder  dropped  into  a 
saucer  containing  a  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  acquires  a  yellow 
colour.  4.  When  dropped  into  solution  of  potash  it  remains  white,  o.  in 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  or  sulphide  of  ammonium,  it  is  turned  black, 
in  which  respect  it  resembles  the  white  salts  of  some  other  metals,  p. 
When  the  powder  is  boiled  in  a  tube  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  acetic 
acid,  known  by  its  odour  and  volatility,  escapes.  All  these  properties 
taken  too-ether,  prove  that  the  salt  is  acetate  of  lead. 

Acetate  of  Lead  in  solution.— li  acetate  of  lead  is  dissolved  m  water  tor 
the  purpose  of  making  further  examination,  we  should  note  the  ±ollovvin 
points  :— I.  A  small  quantity,  slowly  evaporated  on  a  glass  slide,  .^^  '  ^i^^. 
slender  white  prismatic  crystals,  which  are  turned  yellow  by  iodide  oi 
potaiium,  and'black  by  su/phide  of  ammonium.  This  solut.on  -  said  to 
be  neutral;  but  the  common  acetate  of  lead  has  an  acid  f^S^^^^"- 
mZ  sulphuric  acid  produces  an  abundant  white  precipitate,  insoluble 
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in  nitric  acid,  but  soluble  in  strong  hydrocUoric  acid,  also  in  a  large  excess 
of  potash.  3.  It  is  precipitated  of  a  bright  yellow  colour  by  iodide  of 
potassium;  the  yellow  iodide  of  lead  is  soluble  in  potash,  forming  a  colour- 
less solution.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  4. 
Sulphide  of  Ammonium,  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  produces  a  deep 
black  precipitate,  even  when  less  than  the  100,000th  part  of  the  salt  is 
dissolved.  5.  Place  a  few  drops  of  the  solution  on  clean  platinum-foil  in 
a  platinum  capsule,  acidulate  with  acetic  acid,  then  touch  the  sui-face 
-of  the  platinum  through  the  solution  with  a  slip  of  zinc : — crystals  of 


Fig.  31. 


Fig.  32. 


'Crystalsof  acetate  of  lead,  magnified  30 
diameters. 


Crystals  of  acetate  of  lead,  magnified  30 
diameters. 


metallic  lead  are  instantly  deposited  on  the  zinc :  by  this  method  a  small 
quantity  of  (the  metal  may  be  detected  and  collected.  6.  Zinc  alone  placed 
m  acid  solution  slowly  displaces  the  lead.  The  metal  is  thus  obtained  as 
a  dai'k  blue  spongy  mass. 

Lead  in  Organic  mixtures  in  the  tissues,  Sfc. — Acetate  of  lead  is  precipi- 
tated by  many  organic  substances,  especially  by  casein,  albumen,  and 
tannic  acid.    Thus  we  may  have  to  analyze  either  an  organic  liquid  con- 
taining lead,  or  a  precipitate  containing  lead.    Sulphuretted  hydrogen 
will  not  separa,te  lead  from  its  compounds  with  albuminous  substances. 
I  he  fluid,  tissne,  .or  organ— such  as  a  part  of  the  liver— should  be  dried 
and  incinerated  an  a  porcelain  vessel.    The  ash  should  be  heated  with  a 
small  quantity  of  nitric  acid  diluted  with  four  parts  of  water,  and  then 
evaporated  nearly  to  dryness.    The  residue  should  be  digested  in  a  small 
<iuantity  ot  distilled  water  (free  from  lead),  filtered,  and  a  current  of 
washed  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  should  be  passed  into  it.  The  produc- 
tion of  a  brown  colour  or  a  brown  or  black  precipitate,  not  readily  dissolved 
by  acids,  indicates  the  probable  presence  of  lead.    The  residue  insoluble 
in  nitric  acid  may  still  contain  some  lead  in  the  form  of  sulphate.  This 
may  be  extracted  by  boiling  ^vith  ammoniacal  solution  of  acetate  of 
ammonium.    A  more  accurate  method  consists  in  destroying  the  organic 
matter  by  means  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  hydrochloric  acid  (p.  281), 
as  volatile  compounds  of  lead  may  be  present.    In  all  cases  the  brown  or 
black  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  must  be  redissolved 

T,otns^n?.^'"}fr  confirmatory  of  lead,  such  as  iodide  of 

potassium  and  the  sulphuric  acid  test,  applied 

m^cr'  T^l  ^.bT of  S^chacetate  of  Lead.  Symptoms  and 
tf  vtl:  substance  has  caused  death  in  at  least  four  instances-one 

ni  trance   and  three  m  England.    A  woman,  ^t.  21  swallowed  about 

first  seen  ^heU^  i  '^^^^^*^*^)'  ^^^^^^g'  ^'egun  with  small  doses.  WheS 
hrst  seen  she  Avas  in  great  agony.    There  was  severe  colicky  pain  in  the 
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abdomen,  -which  she  I'ubbed  freqixently,  and  the  muscles  of  the  belly  were 
drawn  inwards.  The  pulse  was  feeble,  there  Avas  trembling  of  the  hands, 
and  her  body  was  in  constant  motion  from  severe  suffering-.  Inhere  was 
heat  in  the  throat  and  abdomen,  with  intense  thirst,  and  a  desire  to 
vomit ;  but  there  was  no  actual  vomiting  or  purging.  A  dose  of  sulphate 
of  mao-nesium  produ.ced  vomiting,  and  she  recovered ;  but  there  remained 
obstinate  constipation  of  the  bowels.  ('  Lancet,'  1860,  I.  p.  38.)  Goulard 
Water  (diluted  solution  of  subacetate  of  lead)  is  made  by  adding  two 
fluid  drachms  of  this  solution  to  a  pint  of  water. 

White  Lead.    Lead  Hydrocarhonate.    Carhonate  of  Lead. — A  case  of 
poisoning  by  carbonate  of  lead  was  reported  by  Snow,  in  Oct.,  1844, 
to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society.    A  child,  aged  five  years^  ate  a 
portion  not  so  large  as  a  marble,  ground  up  with  oil.    For  three  days  he; 
merely  suffered  from  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  costiveness.  On  the  third 
night  the  child  became  rapidly  worse,  and  there  Avas  vomiting.    He  died 
ninety  hours  after  taking  the  poison,  having  passed  som^e  offensive  motions 
of  a  greenish-black  colour  (probably  from  admixture  with  sulphide  of  lead) 
before  he  died.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  inflamed, 
and  of  a  dark-red  colour  throughout.    Lead  could  not  be  detected  in  the 
contents  or  tissues  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  matter  vomited.  It  is  remark- 
able that  in  this  case  so  small  a  quantity  should  have  proved  fatal  without 
excitino-  any  marked  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  fii'st  instance.  A  young 
man,  set.  20,  was  recommended  to  take  chalk  on  account  of  acidity  and 
heartburn.    He  took  by  mistake  a  piece  of  white  lead,  and  ate  about 
five  or  six  drachms.    After  a  few  hours  there  Avas  vomiting,  and  he  com- 
plained of  violent  burning  pains  in  the  stomach.    Twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  when,  first  seen,  he  suffered  from  severe  pain,  particularly  m 
the  pit  of  the  stomach  and  at  the  navel.  His  face  Avas  red  and  swollen,  his 
eyes  were  shining  and  prominent ;  his  tongue  and  mouth  dry  and  very  red  ; 
tiie  abdomen  was  distended  and  extremely  sensitive  to  superficial  pressure, 
whilst  stronger  pressure  alleviated  the  pain ;  there  was  great  thirst ;  the 
bowels  were  constipated.    Sulphate  of  magnesium,  with  twenty  drops  ot 
tincture  of  opium,  was  given  to  him,  followed  by  larger  doses  ot  the  same 
salt  with  an  oily  emulsion,  under  which  treatment  the  patient  soon  re- 
covered.  (Casper's  '  Wochenschr.,'  No.  36,  1844.)    Most  of  the  cases  ot 
poisoning  by  carb9nate  of  lead  have  been  of  a  chronic  character. 

In  1881,  a  little  girl,  aged  two  years  and  a  half  was  noticed  to  be 
feverish  and  restless,  and  was  reported  to  have  had  a  bad  night  i  he  tol- 
lowing  day  she  vomited  constantly,  was  unable  to  take  any  food,  and 
suffered  greatly  from  thirst.  It  was  considered  that  she  Avas  sulfering 
from  severe  gastric  catarrh,  induced  probably  by  sucking  cheap  coloured 
crayons,  the  pink  mark  of  one  of  Avhich  was  noticed  on  the  child  s  mouth. 
In  a  few  days  the  child  rallied,  and  it  was  thought  that  all  danger  was 
over ;  but,  on  the  twenty-third  day  of  the  illness,  she  was  seized  Avith  con- 
vulsions and  the  next  day  she  died.  All  the  organs  Avere  healthy,  with  the 
exception  of  the  brain  and  stomach.  The  left  side  of  the  brain  is  reported 
to  have  been  distended  with  fluid,  whilst  the  stomach  presented  signs  ot 
acute  inflammation,  and  in  two  places  perforation  had  occurred.  Lithei 
the  effusion  into  the  ventricles  or  the  condition  of  the  stomach  might, 
it  was  considered,  have  accounted  for  the  fatal  issue.  An  analysis  ot  the 
crayons  showed  that  they  all  contained  poison  The  most  po^^onous  Ava.^ 
a  pink  one,  Avhich  contained  more  than  half  its  weight  of  .^vlute  lead 
CO  cured  w  th  an  innocuous  vegetable  substance  The  weight  of  this 
crayon  was  fifty  grains.  Another  erayon  contained  Prussian  blue,  mixed 
with  Dutch  pink.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  ISS'i.  T.  p.  669.) 
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Chronic  Poisoning. — Golica  pidonum,  ov  Painter'' s  Colic,  is  a  chi'onic  form 
of  poisoning  by  l^ad.    It  is  often  cliflBciilt  to  trace  the  source  of  the 
poison,  so  slowly  and  insidiously  are  the  effects  manifested.     In  sonae 
instances  the  poison  is  received  through  the  lungs,  or  skin,  or  by  the 
saliva,  although  no  physical  or  chemical  evidence  of  this  mode  of  introduc- 
tion can  be  obtained.  In  another  work  ('  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  485)  the 
author  has  referred  to  cases  in  which  colic  and  pai^alysis  have  occurred 
in  persons  who  have  slept  in  newly  painted  rooms.    Alderson  mentions 
several  instances  of  this  kind.    ('  Lancet,'  1852,  11.  p.  391.)    The  author 
suffered  from  a  severe  attack  of  colic  as  a  result  of  sitting  in  a  room  for 
a  few  hours  a  day  in  which  a  large  surface  of  canvas  for  an  oil-painting 
had  been  covered  with  white  lead  and  drying  oil.    An  officer,  aet.  50, 
fond  of  painting  in  oil-colours,  worked  for  some  time  in  a  room,  eight 
feet  square  which  had  a  large  stove  in  it.    He  was  attacked  with  wrist- 
drop (paralysis)  in  Dec,  1855,  and  soon  afterwards  with  paralysis  in  both 
legs.  It  appears  that  his  servant  always  ground  his  colours,  mixed  them^ 
and  cleaned  his  brushes.  The  officer  had  experienced  an  attack  some  years 
before  ;  but  from  this,  by  laying  aside  oil-painting,  he  completely  recovered. 
In  these  instances  the  emanations  of  lead  appeared  to  have  been  received 
through  the  lungs.   The  symptoms  were  of  the  character  peculiar  to  lead- 
poisoning,  and  as  they  disappeared  on  the  removal  of  the  patient  to  another 
atmosphere,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  cause.    These  insidious 
effects  of  lead  should  be  borne  in  mind  by  those  who  deny  that  any  noxious 
emanations  can  escape  from  papers  in  inhabited  rooms,  merely  because  the 
greater  number  of  persons  who  live  in  them  do  not  suffer.   Among  white- 
lead  manufacturers,  the  carbonate  finds  its  way  into  the  system  either 
by  the  skin,  the  lungs,  mouth  and  nostrils,  or  all  these  channels  together; 
it  IS  diffused  in  a  fine  powder  through  the  atmosphere,  and  thus  enters 
into  the  lungs.    It  has  been  remarked  that,  in  manufactories  where  the 
powder  was  ground  dry,  not  only  have  the  labourers  suffered,  but  horses, 
dogs,  and  even  rats,  have  died  from  its  effects  :  the  rats  have  been  affected 
with  paralysis  in  their  hind  legs.    Since  the  practice  has  arisen  of  grind- 
ing the  carbonate  of  lead  in  water,  cases  of  lead  colic  have  not  been  so 
numerous.   Fatal  instances  of  this  kind  of  poisoning  have  been  frequently 
reported.    (Oliver  on  '  Lead  Poisoning,' 1891.) 

Men  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  pottery  or  glazed  cards  are  liable 
to  attacks  of  this  kind.  There  are  numerous  other  cases  in  which  lead  or 
its  preparations,  by  mere  contact  with  the  skin,  have  been  known'  to 
produce  the  usual  results  of  lead-poisoning.  An  infant  was  paralyzed 
by  reason  of  its  having  been  washed  everv  morning  with  water  con- 
taining a  finely  diffused  oxy-carbonate  of  lead.  A  man  suffered  from 
iead-palsy  :  he  had  been  a  potman,  and  the  palsy  was  attributed  to  the 
cons-tant  handling  and  cleaning  of  pewter  pots.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  48, 
p.  1047.  ior  another  case,  see  /  Lancet,'  1860,  L  p.  60.)  A  case  of  lead- 
.  poisoning  was  traced  to  the  handling  of  vulcanized  rubber,  impregnated 
with  lead.  The  man  was  a  trunk-maker,  and  used  this  material  in  his  trade. 
(  Pharm.  Jour  1870,  p.  426.)  The  mere  handling  of  lead  or  its  com- 
pounds is  therefore  sufficient  to  produce  all  the  effects  of  chronic  poison- 
ing. A  tea-dealer  was  seized  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  the 
cause  remained  long  unsuspected,  until  he  admitted  that,  in  the  course 

^n^ll  ?  ^^1'^^^  P'^^^"?  pieces  of  tea-lead  in  his 

mouth,  and  crushing  the  metal  between  his  teeth. 

fond  wL'''''1  of  lead-palsy  among  infants  may  be  the  use  of  farinaceous 
food  wrapped  m  lead-foil  having  a  thinly  tinned  surface,  sold  as  patent  tin- 
s?dP  wi^r  sometimes  strongly  impregnated  on  the  out- 

side with  carbonate  of  lead.    ('  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  505.)    Snuff  and 
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tobacco,  chocolate,  and  other  substances  in  ordinary  use  are  frequently 
wrapped  in  this  spurious  tin-foil.  If  the  articles  are  kept  in  a  damp  place, 
they  may  thus  become  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead.  Cosmetics 
and  hair-dyes  containing  preparations  of  lead,  commonly  called  hair- 
restorers,  may  also  produce  dangerous  effects.  The  author  met  with  an 
.instance  in  which  paralysis  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  neck  arose 
from  the  imprudent  use  of  a  hair-dye  containing  litharge.  These  hair- 
dyes  or  'hair-restorers'  are  sometimes  solutions  of  acetate  of  lead  of 
variable  strength,  in  perfumed  and  coloured  water.  In  other  cases  they 
consist  of  hyposulphite  of  lead  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  hyposulphite  of 
sodium.  In  one  instance  the  continued  use  of  such  a  dye  is  reported  to 
have  proved  fatal,  and  lead  was  found  in  the  liver  and  one  of  the  kidneys. 
('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1869,  1,  p.  304^ ;  also  Jan.,  1869,  p.  440.)  Lacy  has 
pointed  out  the  injury  to  health  w4iich  is  likely  to  follow  the  use  of  white 
lead  a.s  a  cosmetic  by  actors.  The  glazed  white  leather-lining  of  hats  is 
strongl}'  impregnated  with  carbonate  of  lead,  which  may  penetrate  the 
body  by  the  perspiring  skin.  Other  facts  connected  with  this  form  of 
lead-poisoning  will  be  found  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1852,  II. 
p.  223  ;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1859,  1,  pp.  95,  296;  1861,  1,  pp.  342,  389;  and 
1870,  1,  72. 

White  lead  is  sometimes  contained  in  small  proportions  in  loaf  sugar, 
owing  to  the  moulds  in  which  the  sugar  is  set  being  painted  with  white 
lead,  and  a  portion  being  thus  mechanically  taken  up.    Besides  the  workers 
in  lead  factories,  plumbers,  painters,  workers  on  gas  and  water  pipes, 
jDrinters  (types),  potters  (glazing  with  lead  glaze),  weavers  (lead  weights 
on  looms),  file-makers  (striking  files  on  leaden  cushions),  enamel  workers, 
and  others  are  liable  to  suffer  from  chronic  lead-poisoning.    The  use  of 
cosmetics  containing  lead,  the  use  of  lead-glazed  crockery,  the  taking  of 
snuff  adulterated  with  oxides  of  lead  ;  and  the  use  of  aerated  beverages, 
.  and  drinking  water  Avhich  has  been  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with 
lead,  are  all^'recognized  sources  of  lead-poisoning.    In  one  remarkable 
case  ajwoof-reader  was  poisoned  by  reading  printed  proofs  for  many  years. 
Type-metal  is  an  alloy  of  which  lead  is  a  preponderating  constituent. 

Water  which  contains  more  than  one-twentieth  of  a  gram  of  lead 
per  gallon  should  be  rejected  as  unsafe.  Such  a  water  gives  a  sensible 
darkening  of  colour  when  a  wineglassful  of  it  is  placed  in  a  white 
porcelain  dish,  acidulated  with  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
.:a  drop  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  added.  Soft  waters,  more  especially 
those  moorland  and  ferruginous  w^hich  are  acid,  and  those  contaminated 
with  the  products  of  decomposing  sewage,  are  especially  prone  to  act  upon 
metallic  lead,  and  where  delivered  at  house  taps  often  contain  halt  a 
grain  or  more  of  lead  per  gallon. 

The  most  frequent  cause  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  is  the  use  ot  water 
kept  in  leaden  cisterns  or  pipes,  or  the  careless  employment  of  white  or 
red  lead  as  a  cement  for  pipes.  For  an  instructive  series  of  cases  showing 
the  effects  of  water  poisoned  with  lead,  see  a  paper  by  De  Mussy. 
.('Dublin  Quart.  Jour.,'  May,  1849;  also  'Med.  Gaz.,'  voh  44,  p.  2bO.) 
These  cases  occurred  at  Claremont,  among  the  members  ot  the  ex-Koyal 
Family  of  France.  The  effects  were  traced  to  the  use  of  pure  water  whicli 
had  acquired  an  impregnation  of  lead  by  contact  with  that  metal,  in  the 
proportion  of  from  one-seventh  of  a  grain  to  one  gram  m  the  imperial 
Gallon.  Thirteen  out  of  thirty-eight  persons  were  affected,  and  to  sucli 
S  deo-ree  that  the  nails  of  the  toes  and  fingers  acquired  a  bluish  discolora- 
tion'' The  children  of  the  family  did  not  suffer.  No  .symptoms  appeared 
until  after  the  water  had  been  in  use  for  a  period  of  from  five  to  seven 
-months,  and  more  than  half  of  those  who  used  the  water  escaped  any  ill 
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-effects.    According-  to  Heraioath,  the  symptoms  of  leacl-isoisoning  have 
been  produced  in  a  community  by  so  small  a  quantity  as  one-ninth  of  a 
grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon;  and  Smith,  of  Aberdeen,  concludes  from  his 
investigations  that  the  limit  of  manifestly  deleterious  action  would  seem 
to  be  somewhere  between  one-tenth  and  one-twentieth  of  a  grain  in  a 
gallon.  ^  (Penny,  '  Report  on  Loch  Katrine  Water,"  p.  107.)   Only  a  small 
proportion  of  those  who  drink  such  lead-contaminated  waters  suffer  from 
lead-poisoning.    Waters  collected  from  lead-mine  districts  generally  con- 
tain lead,  either  in  suspension  or  in  solution.    In  one  of  these,  proposed 
to  be  supplied  to  Wrexham,  the  author  found  the  proportion  of  lead  to  be 
•one-eleventh  of  a  grain  in  a  gallon — a  quantity  which  might  prove  noxious 
to  sume  portion  of  a  town  population,  as  a  result  of  long-continued  use. 
A  medical  officer  of  health  deposed  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  in  May,  1864,  that  there  was  less  than  one-fourteenth  of  a  grain 
of  lead  in  a  gallon,  and  that  this  proportion,  if  present,  would  do  no  injury, 
while  one-twelfth  of  a  grain  would  be  noxious,  although  the  data  upon 
which  this  sharply  defined  distinction  was  based  were  not  made  public. 
According  to  Christison,  all  waters  act  more  or  less  upon  lead,  and  as  a 
limit  of  safety  for  persons  using  a  water  for  domestic  purposes,  the  pro- 
portion of  lead  should  not  exceed  one-millionth  part,  or  about  one  grain 
in  fourteen  gallons  of  water.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1872,  p.  852.)  The  presence 
of  lead  in  public  water-supplies  has  within  the  last  few  years  attracted 
great  attention,  in  consequence  of  the  pollution  of  the  supplies  at  Sheffield, 
Keighley,  HuddersfieJd,  Eacup,  and  other  northern  towns.    It  has  been 
surmised  that  the  presence  of  micro-organisms  may  cause  water  to  take  up 
lead ;  but  there  has  been  no  experimental  confirma'tion  of  this  surmise.  A 
\vater  which  acts  chemically  on  the  metal  may  soon  cease  to  act  by  reason 
•ot  a  deposit  taking  place  in  the  interior  of  the  pipes,  and  the  metal  is  thus 
protected  from  further  chemical  action.    When  the  water,  before  entering 
the  pipes,  is  already  provided  with  so  much  lead  that  it  easily  admits  of 
detection  m  a  pint,  a  slight  additional  impregnation  will  suffice  to  render 
Aii^T^^j"°"'^*    ^  ^^^^  sanitary  rule  would  be  that  suggested  by  Penny 
All  lead-contammation  is  objectionable,  and  no  degree  of  it  can  be  con- 
sidered safe.    Lead  is  an  accumulative  poison,  and  affects  some  persons 
powerfully  m  the  smallest  quantities.    For  an  account  of  the  various  con- 
ditions under  Avhich  water  is  liable  to  be  poisoned  with  lead,  and  the 
ettects^produced  by  the  use  of  such  water,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the 
tnW-f P-  evil  practice  has  sprung  up  of 

jubstitutmg  for  pure  block-tin  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  in  the  so-called 

!unnnEd  VT  t     T^'"'  ""^T'^''  snpply-boilers  of  cisterns, 

mav  1.^  ^''''''^^r'  f       T''^'^  ^^^^^  ^  l^y^^^  °f  P^^t^r  ;  lead 

Septal     rnU^7    /u""  "^^^^  circumstances  not 

SpnoP     Gtob  ey  has  fully  pointed  out  the  danger  of  this  practice  in 
leterence  to  public  health.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869,  1,  237.) 

was  found  finfT  P™P°«^?.  *o  ''f^^  s^^ar  by  the  use  of  a  salt  of  lead.  It 
tiii  Zl  P^'°P°^*^«»  of  lead-salt  contained  in  sugar  refined  by 

tins  process  varied  fi-om  one-twentieth  to  one-tenth  of  grain  in  a  pound 

lthtXZT""'u^^^^^^  considering  that  this  small  quant% 

raioht  affect  the  piiblic  health,  referred  the  consfderation  of  the  question 
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and  in  tlie  intci-nal  organs.  Tlio  liver  contains  the  largest  quantity,  from 
■iffth.  to  2*7  grains.  The  metal  is  eliminated  chiefly  through  the  f feces, 
and,  to  a  less  degree,  through  the  urine  (Mann,  '  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1893, 
I,  p.  401). 

Liquids  used  for  culinary  or  dietetic  purposes,  especially  if  they  con- 
tain a  free  acid,  are  liable  to  become  impregnated  with  lead,  derived  from 
the  glaze  of  the  vessel  in  which  they  are  kept,  and  thus  form  poisonous 
salts.    If  vinegar  is  used,  acetate  of  lead  may  result.    Litharge-glaze  is 
also  easily  dissolved  by  alkaline  ov  fatty  substances.    The  eating  of  drip- 
ping, or  the  fat  of  meat  baked  in  a  newly  glazed  vessel,  has  been  known 
to  give  rise  to  a  slight  attack  of  colic ;  while  the  symptoms  Avere  referred 
by  the  [person  to  some  substance  mixed  with  the  food.    (For  cases  see 
'  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  47,  p.  659  ;  also '  Lancet,'  1860,  I  p.  962.)    In  1852,  four 
men  partook  of  rhubarb-pie  and  milk  for  supper;  shortly  afterwards  they 
were  all  seized  with  violent  vomiting  and  intense  colic.    Lead  was  detected 
in  a  portion  of  the  vomited  matters  and  food.    The  only  source  to  which 
the  lead  could  be  traced  was  the  glaze  of  the  pans  in  which  the  milk  was 
kept.    Cider  is  sometimes  poisoned  with  lead  owing  to  the  use  of  leaden 
vessels  or  pipes  in  its  manufacture.    An  instance  of  the  fatal  effects  of 
cider  so  poisoned  is  reported  to  have  occurred  in  Worcestershire  in  1864, 
and  another  fatal  case  occurred  in  Herefordshire  in  1867.    Eight  men 
were  seized  with  symptoms  of  lead-poisoning,  and  one  died.  Herapatli 
found  one  grain  of  lead  in  a  gallon  of  the  cider.    The  leaden  pipe  was 
found  corroded  by  the  acid  in  the  cider.    Lead  pipes  are  largely  used  by 
publicans  for  the  supply  of  beer.    It  is  possible,  therefore,  if  the  beer  is 
acid,  and  is  allowed  to  remain  some  time  in  the  pipe,  the  first  portions 
di^awn  may  acquire  an  impregnation  of  lead,  which  may  give  rise  to  colic 
and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.    When  liquids  of  this  kind  are  im- 
pregnated with  lead,  the  fact  is  immediately  known  by  their  being  turned 
oC  a" brown  colour  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    Newly  glazed  vessels  yield 
traces  of  lead,  more  or  less,  on  boiling  in  them  vinegar,  pure  acetic  acid, 
or  a  solution  of  potash.    In  this  manner  the  poisonous  nature  of  the  glaze 
may  be  tested,  the  lead  being  dissolved  either  by  the  acid  or  the  alkali. 
Common  acetic  acid  has  been  known  to  contain,  as  impurity,  two  percent, 
of  acetate  of  lead.    Lead  is  also  found  in  citric  and  tartaric^acids,  aerated 
beverages,  Seidlitz  powders,  and  in  salts  which  have  been  crystalhzed  in 
leaden  pans.    Litharge  was  formerly  much  used  to  remove  the  acidity  ot 
sour  ^vine,  and  to  convey  a  sweet  taste.    Acetate  of  lead,  or  some  other 
vegetable  salt  of  the  metal,  is  in  these  cases  formed  ;  and  the  use  ot 
such  wine  may  be  productive  of  alarming  symptoms.    Many  years  since 
a  fatal  epidemic  colic  prevailed  in  Paris,  owing  to  this  cause  ;  the  adul- 
teration was  discovered  by  Fourcroy,  and  it  was  immediately  suppressed 
Wine  thus  poisoned  is  known  by  its  being  blackened  by  sulphuretted 

hydrogen.  .  , 

Snuff  has  been  adulterated  with  red  lead  in  order  to  improve  its  colour^ 
Two  instances  of  chronic  poisoning  by  lead  came  under  the  author  s,  ana 
one  under  the  editor's  notice  as  a  result  of  the  presence  of  oxide  ot  lea_a 
in  snuff.  One  sample  contained  the  oxide  in  large  proportion,  ims 
noxious  adulteration  has  frequently  given  rise  to  paralysis  and  other  torms 
of  lead-disease.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  32,  p.  138;  '  Ann.  d  Hyg.,  l^?^' ^; 
197  ;  'Lancet,'  1860,  I.  p.  60.)  It  is  readily  detected  by  incinerating  a 
small  quantity  of  the  snuff  in  a  porcelain  capsule,  and  digesting  the  asa 
\n  warm  dilute  nitric  acid.  This  may  be  afterwards  diluted  with  watei 
and  filtered  before  the  application  of  the  tests  for  lead.  Sonnenkaib  con- 
sidered that  snuff  frequently  acquires  an  impregnation  of  lead  by  J-e^son 
of  the  coverings  of  lead  in  which  it  is  packed.    He  collected  nineteen 
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cases  of  this  form  of  clironic  poisoning :  in  fourteen  of  these  thei'e  was 
paralysis,  and  in  five  there  were  symptoms  of  gastric  disturbance.  The 
arms  were  most  commonly  affected  with  paralysis  and  wasting  of  the 
extensor  muscles.  In  twelve  cases  there  was  a  blue  colour  of  the 
g'ums.  All  suffered  from  colicky  pains  and  coustijjation.  The  poisoned 
snuff  had  been  used  for  a  jDeriod  of  from  six  months  to  twenty  years  : 
and  on  leaving  it  off,  the  patients  improved  rapidly,  and  eventually 
recovered.  (See  also  'Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  781,  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.,' 
1870,  p.  465  ;  and  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1868,  2,  175.) 

No  less  than  132  fatal  cases  of  lead-poisoning  were  recorded  in  1891 
in  England  and  Wales. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  symptoms  of  chronic  poisoning  by 
lead  are  well  marked.  These  are,  first,  signs  of  impairment  of  nutrition ; 
■and  even  when  the  patient  experiences  no  diminution  of  strength  and 
health,  the  skin  assumes  a  sallow  or  yellowish  tint  (icterus  satui-ninus). 
The  patient  may  experience  a  sweetish,  styptic,  or  astringent  taste  in  the 
mouth.  A  symptom  of  a  peculiar  nature  w^as  fii-st  pointed  out  by  Burton 
('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  25,  p.  687),  namely,  a  Uueness  of  the  edges  of  the  qums 
where  these  join  the  bodies  of  the  teeth  :  the  teeth  are  of  a  brownish  colour' 
Chambers  affirms  that  this  blue  line  on  the  gums  is  an  early  consequence 
of  lead-poisonmg  in  aby  form,  and  is  a  distinguishing  sign  of  lead-colic 
This  line  is  absent  where  the  teeth  have  been  extracted.  A  blue  mark 
round  the  edge  of  the  gums  has  been  noticed  in  some  cases  of  poisonino- 
by  mercurial  preparations  ;  and  it  is  possible  that  in  an  advanced  stao-e  o^f 
chronic  poisoning  by  lead,  it  may  be  absent— as  where,  for  example''  the 
individual  has  ceased  to  expose  himself  to  emanations  of  lead  V'Med 
Times,'  Feb.  14,  1846,  p.  895.)  Many  facts  tend  to  show  that  in  general 
it  IS  an  early  symptom.  When  examined  by  a  lens  the  pigment  is  seen 
to  be  m  dots.  i  o  ° 

Specific  lead  disease  now  frequently  makes  its  appearance:  thous-h  in 
many  cases  the  poisoning  stops  short  here.  There  are  four  recognized 
forms  of  chronic  lead-poisoning  ;  viz.  colic,  which  is  bv  far  the  mo°st  fre- 
quent form;  pams  m  the  joints  (arthralgia),  the  source  of  which  is  oftm 
ovea-looked;  para  ysis,  which,  though  a  less  frequent  consequence  than 
<arthralgia,  has  attracted  more  notice;  and,  still  more  rarely  cerebral 
affections.  Tanquere  ,  m  1830,  found  that  these  four  forms^if  disease 
were  met  with  m  the  following  orders  of  relative  f requency  :-co  ic  n  57 
arthralgia  in  35  paralysis  in  5,  and  cerebral  affections  in  3  per  cent  of 
the  cases  collected.  The  usual  course  is  that  there  is  at  firsfpairwith 
a  sense  of  sinking  commonly  in  or  about  the  region  of  the  navel 
•of  the  colon,  hence  called  colic    Npvf  +o         +if  t^e  navel,  the  seat 

tion,  ret^ction  of  the  abdominafST  1, T^^^^^^ 
Wth,  and  general  emaciation,  wi?"  I^ifof  a  pTnJ.t  tZtl^^ 
mg  the  extensor  muscles  and  ran^ino-  o  a.      •        P^f-^"^':^  >ind  affect- 
in|  itself  in  a  general  ^i::^y::7Z  tLI  «1  ^"j^^^" 

and  affects  at  first  almost  exclusivelv  thp^vfl  paralysis  is  peculiar, 

the  forearm,  so  that  the  patient  losel  t  e  f,^*f^^°^;^".««l^«  ^\  the  back  of 
the  wrist  :-hence  the  name  Ci  t  dron  '  T  7 ?l  TiI'T  ^^^^  ^^'^^ 
{Squinting  and  amaurosis  are  oli^s  onal  ..""P^ *°  paralysis, 
found  in^^the  urine  in  advanced  s  re^^,7^P*°^^-^-  ^^^^^^h 
by  lead  often  kills  the  patient  ller  dent I  fl  T'''  poisoning 
have  been  found  much  conti^^ecl  t  W?nnV  '"'^^^  intestines 

■of  mucous  membrane  alte^^atii  o'  wS  Z  fZ  dark  patches 

coloured  intestine.  These  cha2pA.  "',^^^^^"^^8'  portions  of  normally 
colon.  Granular  degenerat3  the  Hd^r"  especially  observed  in  the 
«.uscles  are  found  atrophied  ^and  theh-  l^i:^^—-    ^^^^  ^^^^^^ 
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Analysis. — Whito  lead  is  a  solid  white  powder,  insoluble  in  water,  and 
immediately  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
1.  When  heated  on  platinum,  it  leaves  a  residue  of  yellow  or  orange- 
coloured  oxide  of  lead,  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  2.  The  carbonate  is  easily 
dissolved  with  eifervescence  by  diluted  nitric  acid.  Lead  may  be 
I'eadily  detected  in  the  iiltered  solution  by  the  tests  already  mentioned. 
Lead  is  detected  in  the  tissues  by  incineration,  dissolving  the  ash  in  dilute 
nitric  acid,  and  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  when  a  black  precipi- 
tate of  sulphide  of  lead  falls.  This  maybe  again  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric 
acid  and  other  tests  applied  to  the  solution  (see  p.  310). 

Oxides  op  Li:ad. — The  yellow  oxide  (massicot),  and  the  puce-coloured 
oxide  (peroxide),  ai'e  but  little  known,  except  to  chemists.  Litharge  and 
minium  or  red  lead  are,  however,  much  employed  in  the  arts,  and  have 
sometimes  given,  rise  to  accidental  poisoning.  A  woman  who  had  swallowed 
tw^o  and  a  quarter  ounces  of  red  lead  was  admitted  into  hospital.  'No 
symptoms  appeared  for  nine  hours.  There  was  then  colicky  pain,  with 
iirgent  vomiting,  followed  by  headache  and  general  tenderness  of  the  ab- 
domen. She  entirely  recovered  in  about  twelve  days.  ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.,'  1850,  p.  209.)  In  March,  1870,  owing  to  an  accident,  some  red 
lead  became  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  beer  at  a  brewery  at  Guildford. 
Several  persons  who  drank  this  beer  suffered  from  lead-poisoning.  One 
man  died,  but  it  was  probable  that  disease  of  the  lungs  was  the  immediate 
cause  of  death.  Colicky  pains,  a  blue  line  on  the  gums,  and  constipa- 
tion, were  well-marked  symptoms  among  the  patients.  In  the  course  of  a 
month  as  many  as  twenty-seven  cases  of  lead-colic  came  under  treatment. 
('  Lancet,'  1870,  I.  pp.  428  and  495.)  A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  red  lead 
has  been'recorded.  ('  Report  of  Calcutta  Med.  Soc.,'  July  13, 1881.)  The 
woman  died  within  five  hours.  The  symptoms  were  pains  and  convulsions. 
The  only  noticeable  appearance  met  with  in  the  body  was,  it  is  said, 
corrosion  of  the  stomach. 

Preparations  of  Copper. 

All  the  salts  of  copper  are  poisonous.  The  two  most  commonly  known 
in  commerce  are  the  Sulphate,  or  Blue  Vitriol,  and  the  Subacetate  or 
Verdigris.  The  former  has  been  frequently  taken  and  administered  in 
large  doses,  for  the  purpose  of  suicide  and  in  attempts  at  murder.  In  the 
latter  case  the  attempt  has  been  immediately  discovered,  owing  to  the 
strong  metallic  taste  possessed  by  the  salt.  This  would  m  geneml  i;ender 
it  impossible  that  the  poison  should  be  taken  unknowingly.  With  tlie 
exception  of  these  salts,  poisoning  by  copper  is  usually  the  accidental 
result  of  the  common  employment  of  this  meta  for  culinary  purposes 
There  are  two  copper  salts-the  Arsekite  (Scheele's  Green)  and  the 
Aceto-Arsenite  (Brunswick  Green)-which  chiefly  owe  their  poisonous 
properties  to  arsenic.    This  has  been  elsewhere  considered  (P^28b) 

Blue  Vitriol.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Gupric  Stolphate. —Su]ph&te  ot 
copper  has  been  frequently  given  for  the  purpose  of  P^^^^f^.^^^^^-^/^^^^ 
In  closes  of  half  an  ounce  and  upwards,  it  acts  as  a  powerful  irritant  on 

Its  and  a  much  smaller  quantity  would  suffice  to  destroy  mfants  or 
chUdr^r  The  salt  speedily  causes'vomiting  of  the  most  violent  kind  ; 
this  sometimes  expels  the  poison  from  the  stomach,  and  the  person  recovers. 
The  r  "mattL  are  remarkable  for  being  generally  of  - 
colour  •  and  broken  crystals  of  blue  vitriol  were  discovered  in  them,  in 
a  case  in  which  the  poison  was  taken  in  a  loosely  P^l^/'^^^"?  ^ 
;Ve  lreen  colour  of  tbe  vomited  liquids  is  owing  to  altered  bile,  it  yll 
not  SqSre  a  blue  tint  on  adding  to  a  portion  of  the  green  liquid  a 
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solution  of  ammonia ;  but  if  it  be  caused  by  a  salt  of  copper,  this  change 
of  colour  will  serve  to  indicate  tlie  fact.  There  is  headache,  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  with  purging ;  the  pain  is  of  a  colicky  character  ;  and  in  aggra- 
A'ated  cases,  there  are  spasms  of  the  extremities  and  convulsions.  Percival 
met  with  an  instance  in  which  violent  convulsions  were  produced  in  a 
young  woman  by  120  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper.  Paralysis,  insensi- 
bility, and  even  tetanus,  have  preceded  death,  when  the  poison  was 
administered  to  animals.  Among  the  symptoms  casually  met  with  in. 
the  human  subject,  may  be  mentioned  jaiindice.  This  has  been  observed 
to  attend  poisoning  by  the  sulphate,  as  well  as  by  Scheele's  Green.  The 
medicinal  dose  of  copper  sulphate  as  an  emetic,  is  from  five  to  fifteen 
grains,  and  as  a  tonic  from  one  to  three  or  four  grains. 

There  are  but  few  instances  in  which  this  poison  has  proved  fatal  in 
the  human  subject.    One  fatal  case  Avas  recorded  in  England  in  1891. 
In  1836,  a  girl,  sixteen  months  old,  jDut  some  pieces  of  Blue-stone  (sul- 
phate of  copper),  which  were  given  to  her  to  play  with,  into  her  mouth. 
In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  the  child  vomited  a  bluish-green  coloured  matter 
with  pieces  of  sulphate  of  copper  in  it ;  the  skin  Avas  alternately  cold 
and  hot,  but  there  was  no  purging.    The  child  died  in  fottr  Jionrs,  with- 
out being  convulsed,  but  it  Avas  insensible  before  death.    (' Med.' Gaz.,' 
vol.  18,  p.  742.)    Unfortunately  no  inspection  of  the  body  was  made. 
Gabppe  denies,  on  inadequate  CAadence,  the  poisonous  properties  of 
copper  salts.    In  1886  a  man  Avas  convicted  of  attempting  to  murder  his- 
wife  by  administering  to  her  sulphate  of  copper  in  spruce  and  peppermint 
water.    He  was  sentenced  to  twenty  years'  penal  servitude     (Eea  v 
Bey^iolds,  C.  C.  C.,  Sept.,  1886.)    In  1884  a  girl  Avas  convicted  of  poison- 
ing her  mistress  by  introducing  sulphate  of  copper  into  a  jutr  of  beer 
1  he  taste  of  the  substance  was  perceived  ;  the  only  results  Avere  severe 
vomitmg.    (Reg.  v.  Mary  Bahei-,  C.  0.  C.,  Oct.,  1884.) 

Verdigris.  Suhacetate  of  Copper.— T^his  salt  produces  symr>toms  some- 
what similar  to  those  caused  by  the  sulphate.  There  is  a'strong  styptia 
metalhc  taste,  with  a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  followed  by 
scA^ere  colicky  pains,  vomiting  of  a  green-coloured  liquid,  and  purgino 
AA^ith  violeut  straining  (tenesmus).  A  woman  who  swallowed  hoo  ouncel 
of  verdigris  died  in  three  days :  in  addition  to  the  symptoms  above 
described,  there  were  convulsions  and  paralysis  before  death.  Niemann 
relates  that  a  female,  aged  24,  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  Terdigris,  and 
died  under  symptoms  of  severe  irritation  of  the  stomach  in  sixty  hours. 

L  j^y  l.^^^^  of  the  great  uncertainty  of  it^ 

operation,  subacetate  of  copper  is  not  employed  internally 

Appearances -lix  poisoning  with  the  salts  of  copper,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  has  been  found  more  m  less 
thickened  and  inflamed,  m  the  few  fatal  cases  which  have  been  hitherto 
examined  :  the  membrane  has  been  also  found  destroyed  and  softened  in 
poisoning  with  verdigris.    The  gullet  has  presented  an  inflled  appeal 

wrinfln"  '^r^'lrr'''^,^'''''^^^^^^^^^  by  Orfila,  the  stoma' h 

was  inflamed  and  thickened,  especially  towards  the  intestinal  opening  ?he 

orifice  of  which  OAving  to  the  general  thickening,  was  almL  obHtemted 

placebo  ttfpa^^^  ^fThe  ""^^'°r'  ^^^^  P^^^^^*-^  "^et 

U  I  ^  ^y""^"^  ^'^'"^  ^'""^  effused  into  the  abdomen 

The  large  intestines  were  distended  in  some  parts,  and  contracted  Tn 
others,  and  the  rectum  was  ulcerated  on  its  inner  surface     Thfl  - 
membrane  of  the  intestines  has  been  found^hJ^rgh^  ^^fa  deep  gre"! 
CO  our,  owing  to  small  particles  of  verdif^ris  adherino-  fn  if  7??^ 
said  that  this  is  an  uncertain  character  of  ^  ^^^"^ 

morbid  state  of  the  bile  often  chives  a  sTm^L^  cor      ^^i  '^^P''  ' 

xi;cu  j^ives  a  similar  colour  to  the  mucous  mem- 
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brane  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  This  objection  cannot  apply  when 
the  green  colour  is  found  in  the  gullet,  and  throughout  the  intestines; 
and,  under  any  circumstances,  the  evidence  from  the  presence  of  a  green 
colour  would  amount  to  nothing  in  the  judgment  of  a  prudent  witness, 
u.nless  copper  were  freely  detected  in  the  parts  so  coloured.  The  green 
stain,  if  due  to  copper,  will  be  turned  blue  by  ammonia. 

The  Chloride  and  Cabbonatk  are  also  irritant  poisons. 

Chronic  'poisoning  by  copper  is  occasionally  seen  among  workers  in  this 
metal  and  its  salts.  The  poison  enters  the  system  partly  by  the  lungs  in 
the  form  of  dust,  and  partly  by  the  skin  in  handling  the  metal  or  its  salts. 
The  marked  symptoms  are  a  coppery  taste  in  the  mouth,  giddiness,  pain 
in  the  bowels,  vomiting,  occasional  diarrhoea,  and  wasting  of  the  body. 
Clapton  has  pointed  out  another  symptom,  namely,  a  green  line  on  the 
maro'in  of  the  gums.  He  met  with  this  in  a  sailor  and  in  some  working 
coppersmiths.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1868,  I.  p.  658.)  The  green 
line  was  well  marked,  and  this  was  shown  by  tests  to  be  owing  to  copper. 
The  perspiration  from  the  hands  in  working  had  converted  the  copper 
into  basic  chloride,  and  thus  led  to  its  absorption  by  the  skin.  Several 
eases  of  chronic  poisoning  by  copper  among  coppersmiths  have  been 
treated  by  Cameron,  but  this  symptom  was  not  noticed.    ('  Med.  Times 

and  Gaz.,'  1870,  I.  p.  581.)  ,  ^    i .  i  i  ^i. 

The  existence  of  chronic  copper-poisoning  is  not  doubted  by  the 
majority  of  authorities  on  toxicology  ;  bat  it  must  be  admitted  that  much 
has  been  alleged  as  to  this  form  of  disease  which  is  open  to  question.  The 
fact  that  the  majority  of  w^orkers  in  copper  and  its  compounds  remain 
perfectly  healthy  is  not  conclusive  as  to  the  innocuous  character  of  the 
metal,  spite  of  the  assertions  of  Galippe.  ('  Etude  Toxicol,  sur  le  Cuiyre, 
Paris,  1875.)  Oppolzer  asserts  that  he  has  seen  a  case  of  copper  paralysis 
affecting  the  right  arm,  and  very  similar  to  lead  paralysis.  ('  Ziemsseu's 
Cyclop,  of  Med.,'  vol.  xvii.  p.  593.)  i  • 

Chemical  Analysis.— salts  of  copper  are  generally  known  by  their 
colour  •  whether  in  the  solid  state  or  in  solution,  they  are  either  blue  or 
o-veen  '  The  salts  of  one  other  metal  are  also  of  a  green  colour,  namely 
Sickei ;  but  there  are  striking  chemical  differences  between  the  salts  ot 
this  metal  and  those  of  copper.  There  are  three  very  sohiUe  salts  ot 
copper :  two  of  these  are  blue,  the  sulphate  and  nitrate,  and  one  green  the 
chloride.  The  solutions  of  the  copper  salts  have  generally  an  acid  reaction. 
The  salt  should  be  dissolved  in  water,  diluted,  and  the  following  tests  may 

^^""^"^sU^l^Solution  of  ammonia  gives  a  bluish- white  precipitate  which 
is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  the  test,  forming  a  deep  violet-blue  liquid. 
2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  rich  claret-red  precipitate ;  it  tlic 
quantity  of  copper  is  small,  the  liquid  acquires  merely  a  l^gbt-red  colour ; 
?f  laro-e;  the  piecipitate  is  of  a  deep  red-brown  colour,  and  of  a  gelatinous 
consistency.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  will  act  on  the  vioIet-blue  solution 
produced  by  ammonia,  provided  acetic  acid  is  added  to  neutralize  the 
ammonTa.  One  portion  of  the  liquid  may  thus  be  tried  by  the  two 
teX  3.  S^dph^Ltecl  hydrogen  gas,  or  sulphide  of  ammomum,  gives  a 
deep  chocolate- brown  precipitate,  even  m.^n/^id  «o\^tion ;  or  it  the 
copper  is  in  small  proportion,  merely  a  reddish-brown  colour.  4  A  slip  ot 
poELl  iron  (a  cLLn  needle),  suspended  by  a  tl-ead  in  the  hquid 
flicrhtly  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  is  speedily  coated  with  a  layer 
of  copper,  even  when  the  salt  is  present  in  very  small  proportion.  If 
1  needi;  is  left  for  some  days  in  the  liquid,  the  iron  will  be  slo.  1, 
Jlnvcd  and  a  hollow  cylinder  of  metallic  copper  will  remain.  1  his  ma.A 
Z^  Jer^^Lued  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  tested  with  the  foregomg 
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tests  ;  or  the  iron,  coated  Avith  copper,  may  be  at  once  partially  immersed 
on  ammonia  and  exposed  to  air.    The  liquid  then  becomes  slowly  blue. 
Half  a  gram  of  sulphate  of  copper,  dissolved  in  sixteen  ounces  of  water,  may 
be  thus  easily  detected.    The  blue  solution,  acidified  with  acetic  acid, 
gives  a  red  colour  or  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium.    5.  The 
mectroLytic  test.~li  a  few  drops  of  the  copper  solution  are  placed  on 
platinum-toil,  slightly  acidulated  with  a  diluted  acid,  and  the  platinum 
is  then  touched  through  the  solution  with  a  slip  of  zino,  metallic  copper, 
ot  Its  well-known  red  colour,  is  immediately  deposited  on  the  platinum. 
Wlien  the  quantity  of  cojaper  is  small,  there  is  merely  a  brown  stain;  but 
a  blue  liquid  is  formed  by  pouring  on  it  ammonia,  and  exposing  it  to  air. 

"^^y      further  tested  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
after  acidification  with  acetic  acid. 

Commercial  sulphate  of  copper  sometimes  contains  traces  of  arsenic, 
i  en  grains  of  the  crystallized  sulphate  will  occasionally  be  sufficient  to 
yield  evidence  of  the  presence  of  arsenic.    When  the  sulphate  has  been 
given  as  an  emetic,  traces  of  arsenic  may  sometimes  be  found  in  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  the  matters  vomited 

Copper  in  organic  liquids.~The  copper  is  liable  to  be  precipitated  bv 
hZT  rf"'"  '^^^/Jf^^^«'  '-ff-  albumen,  fibrin,  casein,  and  mucous  mem- 
biane;  but  some  of  these  organic  compounds  are  easily  dissolved  by  acids 
of  thTsate  of        solution  of  copper  salt.  "^A  portion  It  least 

of  the  salt  of  copper  is  therefore,  commonly  held  dissolved:  In  such  cases 
there  is  one  peculiar  character  possessed  by  these  liquids,  i.e.  they  h^ve  a 

polt2  pTplS."-'  ^^^^        -p^-    -  ^  f-  iL 

ir^.trl'f''^.^^^^^^'  "^^y      used  in  these  liquids  as  a 

trial-test  for  the  presence  of  the  salts  of  copper.    If  in  laro-e  ouantitv  the 
copper  may  be  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  thesulfhSL^^ 

capsule,  the  surplus 'liqui^d  may  be  Zred  o^^^^^  coated  the  platinum 
with  water.  The  copper  is  tl^^n  S  '  ^f  and  the  capsule  well  washed 
be  applied  to  the  soluLn  after  threlei  of  'iT^'^l^'''^  tests  may 
Beat'^n  place  of  nitric  actd  a^d  Lat  a  t"^  f  °^ 

■be  used  in  the  cold.    Under  exposurrto  «t  ?  f       .^^^^^a  may 

solved  in  a  few  minutes,  forS  a  blue   'nh}"  "^'^^^V'  ^^^^'"^^ 
tion  may  be  neutralized  wZ  dieted  '1^^°^ 

potassium  then  added.  Thlred  coloi^^^^^^^^^^  Th  and  ferrocyanide  of 
is  characteristic  of  copper ;  but  shouM  anv  dn  Z  t??''*^'^  platinum, 
by  placing  a  polished  needle  hi  the  a^^^^^^  ^^l  '  ^^'TlJ^^  ^'^^^^^^^ 

acetic  acid  to  neutralize  it.  ThfneTdTe  ?  T^n  J'^^^IT'  ^^^^^^'^^  ^il^ted 
layer  of  copper.  ISTot  much  imnorh,ln  \  ^f^^ediately  covered  with  a  red 
of  mere  ti'a^ces  of  thrmeta?SttTif  t^^^^^ 

Copper,  if  looked  for,  may  be  found  n  1  '"t.  ^"^^'^"'^  ^^^^ 

food,  under  circumstknceJ  quite Tnoonr^f  m  the  tissues  and  in 

Hosp.  Rep.,'  1858,  p.  103  )  ^       ^^^^o^'^ected  with  poisoning.    ('  Guy's 

In  the  tissues  or  iirine. — Drv  nnrl  -.-v,^-       l  n 
an  iron  burner,  digest  the  res'dueln  .o/g^anic  matter,  using 

to  dryness.    The  residue  mav  be  dl!^    i  ^''^  evaporate 

VOL.  I.  ""^^      dissolved  m  a  small  quantity  of  water 
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and  a  polished  needle  immersed  in  it  for  some  hours.  The  metallic 
deposit,  if  any,  on  the  needle,  may  be  recognized  as  copper,  either  by  its 
colour  or  by  the  action  of  ammonia. 

Copper  in  food. — The  medico-leg-al  history  of  poisoning  by  copper  would 
be  incomplete  without  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  certain  articles  of 
food  on  this  metal,  when  it  is  used  for  culinary  purposes.    This  is  not  a 
frequent  form  of  accidental  poisoning.    The  symptoms  rarely  appear  until 
after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours,  or  even  a  much  longer  period. 
There  is  commonly  nausea,  with  colicky  pains  and  cramps  in  the  limbs.  It 
results  from  the  experiments  of  Falconer  and  others,  that  metallic  copper 
undergoes  no  change  by  contact  with  water,  unless  the  air  is  present,  when 
a^  hydro-carbonate  is  formed.    If  the  water  contains  an  acid  such  as 
vinegar,  or  common  salt,  or  if  there  is  oily  or  fatty  matter  in  contact 
with  the  metal,  then  the  copper  is  more  rapidly  oxidized,  and  the  liquor 
or  fat  acquires  a  green  colour.    If  the  copper  vessel  is  kept  perfectly 
clean,  and  the  food  prepared  in  it  is  allowed  to  cool  in  other  vessels, 
there  is  not  much  risk  of  its  acquiring  a  poisonous  impregnation :  never- 
theless, no  acid,  saline,  fatty,  or  oily  liquid  should  be  prepared  as  an 
article  of  food  in  a  copper  vessel,    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1832,  1,  102.) 
Under  the  influence  of  heat  and  air,  a  portion  of  coj)per  becomes  dissolved, 
and  the  oily  or  other  liquid  acquires  a  green  colour.    The  preparation  of 
fruits,  such  as  preserves,  in  copper  vessels,  is  necessarily  attended  with 
some  risk  ;  for,  on  cooling,  a  green  crust  is  apt  to  form  on  the  copper,  just 
above  the  surface  where  the  air  and  acid  liquid  meet.    Some  liquids,  while 
boiling,  appear  to  be  little  liable  to  this  impregnation :  thus,  coffee,  beer, 
milk,  and  tea  have  been  separately  boiled  for  two  hours  together,  in  a  clean 
copper  vessel,  without  any  portion  of  the  metal  being  taken  up  by  either  of 
the  liquids.    (Falconer,  '  On  the  Poison  of  Copper,'  p.  65,  London,  1774; 
also  '  Orfila,' vol.  1,  p.  611.)    Accidents  of  this  kind  are  usually  prevented 
by  lining  the  copper  vessel  with  tin,  or  by  using  v^essels  of  silver;  but  in  very 
large  boilers  this  plan  is  not  always  adopted;  cleanliness  alone  is  trusted 
to,  and  this,  when  properly  observed,  is  a  sufficient  preventive.  In  reference 
to  culinary  vessels  the  tin  is  often  worn  away,  and  the  corroded  copper  is 
thus  exposed  to  the  action  of  any  acids  contained  in  the  food.    In  1866, 
some  rhubarb-stems  were  stewed  in  an  imperfectly  tinned  and  dirty  copper 
vessel,  and  were  supplied  to  a  family  for  dinner.    The  children  and  their 
governess  partook  of  it — the  latter  very  freely.    All  were  taken  ill.  The 
governess  suffered  most ;  there  was  violent  sickness,  with  other  symptoms 
of  irritation.    She  partially  recovered  under  treatment,  but  had  a  relapse, 
and  died  from  the  effects  of  the  poisoned  food.    The  oxalic  and  malic 
acids  in  the  vegetables  probably  acted  strongly  on  the  copper  in  the 
presence  of  air. 

In  1866,  a  remarkable  set  of  cases  occurred  in  a  family  at  Itchen  Abbas,. 
Hants,  in  which  twelve  or  more  members  of  the  family  suffered  from 
symptoms  of  poisoning  similar  to  those  produced  by  copper.  A  badly 
tinned  copper  vessel  had  been  used  for  cooking  the  food,  with  much 
salt.  One  patient,  an  old  man,  get.  90,  died  after  three  weeks,  the  others 
recovered.  The  cook  was  charged  with  wilful  poisoning,  but  was  subse- 
quently libeiiated.  She  brought  an  action  against  her  master  {Tully  v. 
Corrie,  Queen's  Bench,  Nov.,  1867),  but  this  resulted  in  a  verdict  for  the 
defendant.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1866,  p.  329.)  A  set  of  cases  is  reported 
to  have  occurred  at  Geneva,  in  1870,  in  Avhich  ten  persons  were  taken  ill 
with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  and  four  died.  It  was  found  that  the 
food  had  been  cooked  in  a  copper  utensil  containing  a  large  quantity  of 
verdigris.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,' Aug.,  1^70,  p.  158.)  A  fatal  case  of  poisoning 
by  copper  is  reported  in  the  same  journal  for  1870,  p.  87-4.    Copper  Avas 
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found  in  small  quantity  in  the  body.  Waldemann  published  a  paper  on 
the  effects  of  copper  and  zinc,  and  their  alloy  brass,  when  used  for  culinary 
utensils.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  1,  247.) 

The  tin  used  for  lining  copper  vessels  is  frequently  alloyed  with  a  large 
proportion  of  lead,  and  thus  lead-poisoning  may  be  substituted  for  poisoning 
with  copper.  According  to  Paasch,  many  of  the  accidents  attributed  to 
this  form  of  copper-poisoning  are  really  due  to  other  causes.  (Casper  s 
'  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1852,  B.  i.  H.  i.  S.  78.)  It  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
that  all  the  ordinary  copper  employed  for  culinary  utensils  contains 
arsenic.  In  those  cases  in  which  the  metal  is  converted  into  insoluble 
oxides  or  salts  by  acid  or  fat,  the  arsenic  may  be  found  in  an  insoluble 
form  in  the  green  incrustation  produced.  When  copper  thus  forms  an 
insoluble  salt,  arsenic  is  not  dissolved. 

It  has  been  stated  that  an  impure  gold  alloy  used  by  some  dentists 
has  been  so  largely  composed  of  copper  as  to  affect  the  health  of  those 
who  have  used  the  plates  for  the  support  of  artificial  teeth.  The  acid  and 
salts  in  the  saliva  facilitate  the  production  of  a  poisonous  salt  of  copper. 

In  the  making  of  preser^^ed  fruits  and  vegetable  piclcles,  the  salts  of 
copper  (blue  vitriol)  are  used  for  the  pui-pose  of  giving  a  rich  green  colour. 
Many  of  the  green  pickles  sold  in  shops  were  formerly  thus  impregnated 
with  the  vegetable  salts  of  this  metal,  to  which  they  owe  their  bright  grass- 
green  colour.  The  iron-test  is  delicate.  A  bright  needle  immersed  in  the 
pickle,  or  plunged  into  the  solid,  will  be  speedily  coated  with  copper.  Only 
a  portion  of  the  copper  is  in  a  soluble  form.  The  quantity  of  copper  con- 
tained in  such  articles  may  not  be  sujficient  to  cause  fatal  effects ;  but 
serious  symptoms  of  gastric  irritation  are  sometimes  produced,  and  in 
young  persons  these  may  assume  an  alarming  character.  The  restrictions 
on  the  exportation  of  green  peas  coloured  with  copper  from  France  have 
recently  been  relaxed,  and  coppered  peas  are  again  an  article  of  commerce 
in  the  British  Isles. 

According  to  Tschirch  the  practice  with  some  manufacturers  is  to  treat 
the  green  vegetables  with  a  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
afterwards  wash  them  thoroughly  with  water  before  boiling.  The  result 
is  the  formation  in  the  plant  tissue  of  phyllocyaninate  of  copper,  a  com- 
pound containing  7'35  per  cent,  of  copper,  and  is  insoluble  in  water, 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  or  acetic  acid,  but  soluble  in  alcohol.  The 
tinctorial  power  of  this  compound  is  said  to  be  comparable  to  that  of 
eosine,  very  great,  and  the  colour  is  unaltered  by  light.  Considering  that 
copper  itself  is  not  an  active  poison,  and  that  this  compound  contains  it 
in  so  small  proportion  and  in  so  insoluble  a  form,  Tschirch  expressed  the 
opinion  that  this  treatment  of  preserved  vegetables  might  be  allowed. 
Kobert,  on  the  other  hand,  stated  it  was  true  that  a  large  dose  of  a  copper 
salt  might  be  taken  at  one  time  without  producing  toxic  effects,  but  it 
had  not  been  proved  that  a  continuous  administration  would  not  produce 
chronic  poisoning.  Moreover,  although  it  might  not  be  convenient  to 
produce  green  preserved  peas  without  the  use  of  copper,  it  was  by  no 
means  necessary  that  peas  should  be  green  in  order  to  be  eaten.  ('  Pharm 
Jour.,'  Nov.  7,  1891,  p.  366.) 

Charteris  and  Snodgrass  show  that  by  digesting  coppered  peas  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  some  copper  is  dissolved.  By  digesting  the  peas  with  a 
mixture  of  pepsin  and  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  copper  was  dissolved  to 
the  extent  of  0-52  grain  per  pound  of  peas,  equal  to  2-05  grains  of  sulphate 
of  copper.  Artificially  prepared  compounds  of  copper  with  albumen  and 
with  casein  were  also  submitted  to  the  action  of  solutions  containing  re- 
spectively pepsin  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  pancreatin  with  carbonate  of 
sodium,  the  temperature  being  maintained  at  99°  F.    It  is  stated  that  at 
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the  end  of  an  hour  and  ton  minutes  digestion  was  complete  in  the  acid 
solution  in  the  casool"  the  albumen  compound,  and  at  the  end  of  two  hours 
in  the  alkaline  solution ;  ia  the  case  of  the  casein  compound  digestion  was 
complete  at  the  end  of  two  hours  in  the  acid  solution  and  at  the  end  of 
one  hour  in  the  alkaline  solution.  Rabbits  and  pigs  were  supplied  with 
food  containing  an  admixture  of  albuminate  of  copper  or  sulphate  of  copper, 
and  when  the  animals  were  killed  copper  was  found  in  their  liver  and 
kidneys.  When  the  quantity  of  sulphate  of  copper  given  to  a  young  pig 
weighing  nine  pounds  amounted  to  sixty  grains,  it  refused  the  food  for 
twenty-four  hours,  but  it  readily  took  food  containing  ten  grains,  and  con- 
tinued to  do  so  for  four  days,  when  it  was  killed. 


CHAPTER  23. 

TARTAR      EMETIC — SYMPTOMS — APPEARANCES  CHRONIC     POISONING — CHEMICAL 

ANALYSIS — CHLORIDE  OR  BUTTER  OF  ANTIMONY — POISONING  BY  CHLORIDE  AND 
SULPHATE  OF  ZINC — PREPARATIONS  OP  TIN — SILVER — GOLD — IRON — BISMUTH 
AND  CHROMIUM— BICHROMATE  OF  POTASSIUM — THALLIUM. 

Tartar  Emetic.  Tartarated  Antimony.  Symptoms  and  Effects. — Wlien 
this  substance  is  taken  in  a  poisonous  dose,  a  sti'ong  metallic  taste  is  per- 
ceived in  the  mouth  during  the  act  of  swallowing.  In  from  a  few  minutes 
to  an  hour  there  is  great  heat  and  constriction  of  the  throat,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  violent  burning  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  followed 
by  incessant  Tomiting,  and,  later,  profuse  purging,  faintness,  and  extreme 
depression.  The  symptoms  are  indeed  those  of  acute  gastro-intestinal 
inflammation.  The  pulse  is  small,  rapid,  and  sometimes  imperceptible; 
the  skin  cold,  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration  ;  and  the  respira- 
tion is  painful.  Should  the  case  prove  fatal,  death  may  be  preceded  by 
giddiness,  insensibility,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  sometimes 
violent  spasms  of  the  muscles  of  the  extremities,  which  may  assume  either 
a  clonic  or  a  tetanic  character.  Such  are  the  symptoms  in  an  acute-case 
of  poisoning  by  this  substance.  Cases  of  poison  by  tartar  emetic  at  first 
greatly  resemble  those  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  ;  but  in  fatal  cases  the  re- 
missions often  seen  in  arsenical  poisoning  are  absent,  and  recovery  is 
common  even  when  there  is  great  collapse.  Occasionally  a  pustular  erup- 
tion like  that  produced  by  the  external  application  of  tartar  emetic,  appears 
on  the  skin. 

Death  may  occur  within  twenty-four  houi-s  ;  but  it  is  more  common  at 
a  later  period.  The  quantity  actually  required  to  destroy  hfe  is  unknown. 
It  will  probably  depend  in  some  degree  on  whether  active  vomiting  and 
purging  have  i)een  excited  or  not ;  for  these  symptoms  have  not  been 
present  in  all  cases.  Doses  of  from  twenty  grains  to  one  ounce  have  been 
taken  without  destroying  life,  although  alarming  symptoms  of  irritation 
have  followed.  In  one  case,  a  man,  set.  50,  took  forty  grains  of  tartar 
emetic,  and  died  in  about  four  days.  This  was  the  only  one  out  of  five 
cases  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  quoted  by  Orfila  which  proved  fatal. 
('  Orfila,'  vol.  1,  p.  480.)  Beck  mentions  a  case  in  which  fifteen  grains 
of  tartar  emetic  in  solution  killed  a  child  in  a  few  weeks  :  vomiting  and 
purging  were  among  the  symptoms,  and  these  were  followed  by  convulsions 
and  death.  Mr.  Bravo  also  vomited  freely,  yet  he  died  (see  p.  327,  posO- 
This  case  proves  that  a  patient  is  not  always  saved  by  vomiting  and  purg- 
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incr :  the  fatal  effects  on  such  an  occasion  are  probably  due  to  rapid  ab- 
sorption. ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  4i,  p.  334.)  An  adult  was  killed  in  ten 
hours  bj  a  dose  of  one  drachm,  in  spite  of  early  and  violent  vomiting. 
('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  45,  p.  801.)  In  two  cases  ten  grains  killed  eacli  child  in 
a  few  honrs.  A  dose  of  fonr  grains,  however,  has  been  known  to  produce 
alarming  symptoms :  this  dose  gave  rise  to  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen, 
vomiting,  and  purging.  The  patient  then  fell  into  strong  convulsions, 
which  lasted  half  an  hour.  He  became  speechless,  no  pulse  could  be  per- 
ceived, the  skin  was  cold,  and  it  was  supposed  that  he  was  dead.  Stimu- 
lating frictions  and  poultices  were  employed,  and  he  slowly  recovered  in 
about  fourteen  days.  This  poison,  administered  in  small  doses,  may- 
occasion  death  by  reason  of  its  exerting  a  depressing  influence  on  the 
heart.  Aged  persons,  or  those  who  are  debilitated  by  disease,  may  die 
under  these  circumstances  from  a  medicinal  dose  or  doses  which  would 
produce  no  injury  to  strong  and  healthy  adults.  The  effects,  however, 
should  be  clearly  traced  to  the  action  of  the  poison,  and  not  be  owing  to 
exhaustion  as  a  result  of  disease.  In  1853,  a  case  was  referred  to  the 
author,  in  which  it  was  supposed  that  two  doses  of  antimonial  wine,  equal 
to  about  three  grains  of  tartar  emetic,  had  caused  the  death  of  a  man  who 
was  in  a  diseased  condition,  by  its  remote  effects  upon  the  hearb.  No 
trace  of  poison  was  found  in  the  stomach  or  tissues ;  there  were  no  symptoms 
to  indicate  poisoning,  and  under  these  circumstances  death  could  not  be 
reasonably  attributed  to  the  medicine.  The  man  died  in  about  tAventy 
hours,  probably  from  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers  as  a  result  of  disease, 
and  not  from  the  action  of  this  substance. 

In  1881,  a  young  man  was  killed  in  six  hours  by  a  dose  of  fifteen  grains 
Gf  tartar  emetic.  The  characteristic  eruption  of  tartar  emetic  was  found 
on  the  mucous  membrance  of  the  stomach.  (Friedreich's  'Blatter  f.  Gerichtl. 
Med.,'  1882,  p.  8.)  A  man,  set.  28,  swallowed  tioo  drachms  of  tartar  emetic 
by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt,  and  recovered  from  its  effects.  An  hour  after 
the  poison  had  been  taken  he  was  found  in  the  following  state  : — his  pulse 
was  imperceptible ;  the  tongue  was  dry  and  red ;  the  countenance  cold, 
livid,  bathed  with  clammy  perspiration,  and  indicative  of  great  suffering ; 
violent  pain  was  felt  in  the  stomach  and  over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen, 
•with  constant  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  muscles,  particularly  of  the 
abdomen  and  arms.  The  fingers  were  firmly  contracted,  and  the  muscles 
quite  rigid.  He  vomited  once,  about  half  an  hour  after  he  had  swallowed 
the  poison ;  and  after  this,  he  had  constant  involuntary  watery  purging. 
An  emetic  of  mustard  and  salt  was  given  to  him,  and  this  produced  violent 
vomiting  of  bilious  matter.  Green  tea,  brandy,  and  decoction  of  oak-bark 
were  freely  given.  The  cramps,  vomitings,  and  watery  purging  continued 
for  six  hours.  The  symptoms  then  became  mitigated,  and  he  gradually 
recovered,  suffering  chiefly  from  profuse  night  perspirations.  ('  Lancet,' 
May  22,  1847,  p.  535.)  This  case  is  remarkable  for  the  anomalous 
character  of  the  symptoms,  as,  in  the  absence  of  active  vomiting,  an  emetic 
was  actually  required  to  be  given,  and  also  for  the  recovery  of  the  individual 
after  so  large  a  dose  of  the  poison.  In  the  '  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.'  for  April  1, 
1853,  p.  281,  will  be  found  reported  a  case  in  which  a  physician  took  half 
an  ounce  of  tartar  emetic  by  mistake  for  Eochelle  salts.  Vomiting  did 
not  come  on  for  half  an  hour ;  but  under  treatment,  he  recovered  in  a  few 
days.  Couling  observed  a  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose  in  1866.  A 
veterinary  surgeon  swallowed,  by  mistake  for  carbonate  of  sodium,  about 
200  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in  powder.  He  noticed  a  peculiar  taste. 
Vomiting  came  on  in  fifteen  minutes,  but  only  after  tickling  his  throat, 
ihis  continued  violently.  In  two  hours  there  was  severe  purging,  with 
symptoms  of  collapse.    The  vomited  matters  were  green,  and  the  evacua- 
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tions  like  boiled  sago.    There  was  no  appearance  of  blood  in  either.  In 
tlii'ee  hours  severe  cramps  came  on,  affecting  all  the  muscles  :  he  was 
•i;inable  to  move  or  speak.    Brandy  and  other  remedies  were  employed,  and 
in  six  hours,  after  a  warm  perspiration,  he  began  to  recover.    There  was 
suppression  of  urine  :  only  a  small  quantity  was  passed,  and  this  was  of 
a  coffee  colour.    For  two  or  three  days  he  suffered  from  stiffness  in  the 
limbs  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  abdomen.    In  one  case,  fifty-five  grains 
caused  the  death  of  an  adult  in  sixteen  hours.    In  another  instance  a  small 
dose  of  this  substance  caused  death  by  producing  intestinal  ha?morrhage. 
('  Assoc.  Med.  Jour.,'  June  10,  1853,  Jd.  513.)    Procter  met  with  the  cases 
of  four  children  to  whom,  in  1860,  by  mistake,  a  mixture  of  sulphur  and 
tartar  emetic  had  been  given.    An  ounce  of  sublimed  sulphur  and  one 
drachm  of  tartar  emetic  had  been  divided  among  the  four.    The  symptoms 
presented  the  same  characters  in  each ;  early  vomiting,  which  became 
violent  and  incessant,  pain  in  the  bowels,  purging,  great  thirst,  cold 
clammy  perspiration,  feeble  pulse,  cramps  of  the  limbs  and  twitchings  of 
the  muscles,  with  great  depression.    There  was  no  sense  of  heat  or  con- 
striction in  the  throat,  and  no  difficulty  of  swallowing.    Under  treatment 
tbey  all  recovered. 

The  following  cases  show  the  nature  of  the  appearances  likely  to  be 
found  after  death.    Two  children,  a  boy  aged  five  years,  and  a  girl  aged 
three  years,  each  swallowed  a  powder  containing  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic. 
In  twenty  minutes  after  taking  the  powders,  they  were  seized  with  violent 
vomiting  and  purging,  and  great  prostration  of  strength,  followed  by  con- 
vulsions and  tetanic  spasms  ;  there  was  also  great  thirst.    The  boy  died 
in  eight  hours,  and  the  girl  in  twelve  or  thirteen  hours  after  swallowing 
the  dose.    The  bodies  were  inspected  between  four  and  five  days  after 
death.    In  that  of  the  boy  there  was  effusion  of  serum  in  the  right  pleura; 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  posteriorly  was  redder  than  natural,  and 
tbe  peritoneum  was  in j  ected  from  recent  inflammation.   The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  duodenum  was  inflamed,  and  covered  with  a  whitish-yellow 
viscid  secretion;  this  was  observed  throughout  the  intestines,  although  the 
colour  was  of  a  deeper  yellow  in  the  large  intestines:  there  was  no 
ulceration.    The  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed.  ihe 
mucous  membrane  of  this  organ  was  also  much  inflamed,  espeeiaUy  about 
the  larger  curvature  and  at  the  cardiac  orifice :  but  there  was  no  ulceration. 
The  contents  (about  two  ounces  and  a  half  of  a  dark  bloody  fluid  having 
a  slicrhtly  acid  reaction)  were  adherent  to  it ;  and  in  one  case  there  was  a 
patch  of  lymph.    The  tests  used  did  not  indicate  the  presence  of  anti- 
mony.   With  regard  to  other  appearances,  the  tongue  was  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  and  appeared  sodden ;  the  throat  was  not  inflamed ;  the  wind- 
pipe and  gullet  had  a  natural  appearance.    On  openmg  the  head  the  dura 
mater  was  found  congested ;  the  longitudinal  sinus  contained  a  coagulum 
of  lymph  and  but  little  blood.    The  vessels  of  the  surface  of  the  bram 
were  mucb  injected  with  dark  blood,  the  whole  surface  havmg  a  deep 
purple  colour.  Every  portion  of  the  brain,  when  cut,  presented  many  bloody 
points.   The  cerebellum  and  medulla  oblongata  were  a  so  congested ;  tbei e 
was  no  effusion  in  the  ventricles  or  at  the  base  of  the  brain._  bo^ 
of  the  girl  the  morbid  appearances  were  similar;  there  were  m  addition  on 
the  arms,  legs,  and  neck,  patches  resembling  the  ^-^V^'^^  ''^  ^.^^^^^^^^^^ 
The  arachnoid  membrane  was  more  opaque  than  usual ;  and  on  the  muc<)ti. 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  where  the  inflammation  was  greatest,  ^vere  t^^  o 
or  three  white  spots,  each  about  the  size  of  a  split  f  ^' ^Jl^^^.2^P7S^^^ 
be  the  commencement  of  ulceration.    ('  Lancet,  April  25,  184b    •  4bU.; 
A  crirl,  ffit.  16,  swallowed  a  dose  of  tartar  emetic  amounting  to  f  o^;^/^ 
to  "s Sty  grains.    There  was  severe  vomiting  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and 
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this  was  soon  followed  by  purging  :  these  symptoms  continued  for  about 
three  hours.  She  also  complained  of  pain,  and  a  burning  sensation,  along 
the  gullet.  The  vomited  matters  were  of  a  dark  colour.  On  the  following 
morning  she  had  recovered  from  the  severity  of  the  symptoms ;  but  in  the 
afternoon  there  was  a  relapse.  She  continually  threw  her  head  back  and 
:screamed;  the  skin  was  warm  and  moist;  the  pupils  were  dilated;  and  the 
knees  drawn  up.  She  died  in  about  thirty-six  hours  after  taking  the 
poison,  and  during  the  six  or  eight  hours  previous  to  her  death  she  was 
delirious.  An  inspection  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after  death.  The 
throat  appeared  swollen;  the  lungs  were  slightly  congested;  the  heart  was 
healthy,  and  contained  about  six  drachms  of  fluid  blood.  The  stomach 
contained  sixteen  ounces  of  a  thick  bloody  fluid :  at  the  greater  extremity 
the  coats  were  softened,  and  blood  was  effused  under  the  mucous  coat  in 
several  places.  The  small  intestines  contained  a  similar  fluid,  with  much 
mucus  ;  but  there  was  no  appeai'ance  of  inflammation.  Only  slight  traces 
•of  the  poison  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  usual  tests, 
the  greater  part  having  probably  passed  off  by  vomiting  and  purging. 
'('  Lancet,'  1854, 1,  p.  68.)  In  animals  poisoned  by  this  substance,  Pavy  and 
the  author  found  general  inflammation  of  the  lower  half  of  the  intestines. 

On  April  18th,  1876,  Mr.  Bravo,  a  barrister,  aet.  30,  was  poisoned  by 
tartar  emetic.    After  dining  with  his  wife,  and  whilst  alone  in  a  room, 
at  6.30  p.m.,  he  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  sickness  and  vomiting. 
When  seen  at  10.30  p.m.  by  Moore,  he  was  lying  back  in  a  chair  totally 
■unconscious ;  the  breathing  Avas  noisy,  and  the  heart's  action  was  barely 
perceptible.    He  did  not  seem  to  suffer  pain,  and  his  appearance  was  not 
unlike  that  of  a  person  under  the  effects  of  a  narcotic.   He  had  previously 
•complained  of  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  water 
had  been  given.    The  pupils  were  widely  dilated  ;  and  he  was  unable  to 
-swallow,  when  seen  shortly  afterwards  by  Harrison.    At  1.45  a.m.  he 
first  vomited  blood.    At  3.30  a.m.  on  the  19th,  soon  after  he  was  seen  by 
Geo.  Johnson  and  Eoyes  Bell,  a  little  consciousness  returned;  and  he 
then  said,  to  account  for  his  state,  that  he  had  rubbed  his  gums  ^vith. 
laudanum,  and  that  he  might  have  taken  some  of  this  liquid.    Just  before 
becoming  conscious,  viz.  at  2.45  a.m.,  he  vomited  blood,  and  passed  bloody 
stools.   Throughout  the  19th,  after  the  return  of  consciousness,  he  suffered 
excruciating  pain,  and  was  violently  purged  and  vomited  frequently.  On 
t;he  20th  the  patient  was  seen  by  Gull,  at  6.30  p.m.,  who  found  him  pulse- 
less and  dying.    He  was  told  that  he  was  dying  of  poison,  and  was  asked 
how  he  came  by  it.   He  replied,  ' I  took  it  myself.'   'What  did  you  take  ? ' 
"Laudanum.'    When  told  that  he  had  taken  more  than  laudanum,  he 
made  no  further  statement  bearing  upon  the  matter,  except  to  repeat  a 
second  tmie,  '  I  took  it  myself.'    Pain,  collapse,  vomiting,  purging,  and 
occasional  convulsions,  especially  of  the  upper  limbs,  continued  till  near 
the  close,  when  the  vomiting  and  purging  ceased.    He  died  on  the  21st 
•of  April,  fifty-five  hours  and  a  half  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms 
At  the  autopsy  made  next  day,  the  following  appearances  were  observed 
toy  Payne.    There  was  no  sign  of  inflammation,  congestion,  or  ulcera- 
tion.   The  stomach  contained  about  eight  ounces  of  thick,  gruel-like 
matter,  of  a  yellowish  colour,  containing  small  solid  lumps,  and  had  the 
odour  of  alcoholic  fermentation.    The  gullet  was  natural,  and  contained 
some  of  the  same  matter  as  the  stomach.    The  first  portion  of  the  bowels 
was  very  soft,  being  torn  in  tying  it,  but  subsequent  careful  examination 
showed  no  perforation  or  ulceration.    The  surface  was  pale  and  yellowish 
like  that  of  the  stomach     The  whole  of  the  small  intestine  was  like  this, 
•except  the  lower  part  where  there  were  some  red  spots.    This  part  of  the 
bowels  contained  yellow  pasty  matter  without  any  admixture  of  blood. 
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Subsequent  examination  showed,  in  the  portion  called  the  csecum,  several 
small  ulcers  from  which  the  bleeding  had  evidently  taken  place,  but  there 
"was  no  perforation.    The  remainder  of  the  large  intestine  was  very  deeply 
blood-stained,  but  without  ulceration.    The  contents  were  soft,  dark-i-ed 
material,  composed  of  f cecal  matter  mixed  with  blood.    The  liver  and 
spleen  were  natural,  as  were  also  the  pancreas,  kidneys,  and  other  abdominal 
organs.    The  skull  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  quite 
natural,  containing  only  the  usual  amount  of  blood.    The  brain-substance 
was  also  natural,  and  contained  no  excessive  amount  either  of  blood  or  of 
watery  fluid.   The  mouth  and  Hps  were  natural,  except  that  the  papillae  at 
the  back  of  the  tongue  were  somewhat  moi-e  prominent  than  is  usual. 
There  was  no  other  appearance  of  disease  in  the  body,  except  what  has 
been  noted. 

From  the  first  vomit  of  the  deceased,  Redwood  obtained  antimony 
equivalent  to  ten  grains  of  tartar  emetic.    Antimony  was  also  detected 
in  the  liver,  and  in  fluid  taken  from  the  large  intestines  of  the  deceased, 
but  not  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.    Traces  of  the  metal  were  also 
discovered  in  the  urine  passed  during  life.    Redwood  was  of  opinion  that 
at  least  twenty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  had  been  taken  by  the  deceased. 
A  verdict  of  wilful  murder  by  some  unknown  person  was  returned,  no 
tartar  emetic  being  traced  into  the  hands  of  the  deceased  or  any  other 
person  about  him.    It  was  also  known  that  Mr.  Bravo  was  well  read  in 
medical  jurisprudence,  and  was  acquainted  with  the  poisonous  nature  of 
tartar  emetic.  Some  months  after  the  return  of  the  above  verdict,  evidence 
came  into  possession  of  the  editor,  who  watched  the  medical  aspects  of 
the  case  at  the  inquest  on  behalf  of  one  of  the  persons  living  in  the  same 
house  as  deceased,  showing  that  Mr.  Bravo  had  tartar  emetic  in  his 
possession  within  six  or  seven  weeks  of  his  decease.    He  had  purchased 
a  large  number  of  quack  powders,  extensively  advertised  as  a  cure  for 
dipsomania,  and  received  instructions  that  these,  if  administered  too 
freely  to  his  wife,  would  cause  vomiting.  It  is  possible  that  these  powders 
— eacb  of  them  consisting  of  half  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic  with  a  pmk 
vegetable  pigment— may  have  been  taken  in  fatal  amount  by  the  deceased,, 
who  was  unaware  of  their  poisonous  nature,  for  the  purpose  of  causing 
ejection  of  the  laudanum  which  he  had  admittedly  taken.    It  is  probable 
that  the  laudanum  would  delay  the  ejection  of  the  tartar  emetic,  and 
tbus  increase  the  liability  to  a  fatal  result. 

Criminal  trials  for  poisoning  with  tartar  emetic  in  the  acute  form  are 
rare.  It  is  a  poison  which  cannot  easily  be  given  in  a  large  dose  without; 
producing  speedily  well-marked  efPects;  and  as  vomiting  is  a  common 
symptom,  the  poison  is  thus  early  ejected  from  the  stomach.  An  extra- 
ordinary trial  for  murder  by  alleged  poisoning  with  this  substance  took 
place  at  Annapolis,  U.S.,  in  1871.  Mrs.  Wmrton  was  charged  with 
poisoning  her  friend  General  Ketclium.  The  trial  lasted  hfty-two  days, 
and  a  huge  amount  of  scientific  evidence  was  brought  forward  tor 
the  prosecution  and  defence,  apparently  owing  to  the  high  social  position 
of  the  parties ;  for  there  is  nothing,  medically  speaking,^in  the  case  itseit 
that  might  not  have  been  settled  in  forty-eight  hours  The  General  died 
after  a  short  illness,  but  the  symptoms,  taken  as  a  whole,  bore  no  resem- 
blance to  those  observed  in  poisoning  with  antimony,  although  poisomng 
was  suspected  during  life.  The  appearances  in  the  body  proved  nothing 
for  or  against  antimonial  poisoning,  and  some  physicians  of  experience- 
deposed  that  the  symptoms  and  appearances  were  consistent  witli  disease 
affecting  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow-  (feee  uuy  s 
Hosn  Rep.,'  1857,  in  which  thirty-seven  cases  of  poisoning  by  antimony 
recorded.)    On  examining  the  chemical  evidence,  it  appears  that. 
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sulphide  of  aramouiura  alone  was  employed  for  the  detection  of  antimony, 
and  a  red-brown  sulphide  resembling  that  of  antimony  was  obtained ;  but 
the  quantity  obtained  as  sulphide  was  only  four-tenths  of  a  grain,  estimated 
as  equivalent  to  eight-tenths  of  a  grain  of  tartar  emetic.  Thus  the  chemical 
analysis  brought  out  only  a  fraction  of  a  grain,  not  amounting  to  one- 
twentieth  part  of  the  quantity  said  to  be  present ;  and  no  separation  of 
antimony  in  the  metallic  state  was  made  to  corroborate  the  inference- 
di-awn  from  the  coloured  precipitate  produced  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
^o  chemical  results  were  produced  in  court,  although  twenty  grains  would 
have  allowed  of  the  production  of  metallic  antimony  in  a  few  minutes  by 
copper,  tin,  zinc,  and  platinum,  or  by  Marsh's  process.  The  evidence  that 
antimony  was  really  there  was  not  satisfactory,  and  that  twenty  grains 
were  present  in  the  stomach  was  wholly  unproved.  The  chemical  evidence- 
does  not  therefore  conflict  with  the  pathological  evidence,  for  it  failed  to 
show  with  clearness  and  distinctness  the  presence  and  proportion  of  the 
poison  said  to  have  been  found.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  (' Amer. 
Jour.  Med.  Sc.,'  Ap.,  1872,  p.  329.) 

It  has  been  supposed  that  the  cases  in  which  this  poison  has  proved 
fatal  have  been  few;  but  the  author  reported  thirty-seven  cases,  of  which, 
sixteeu  were  fatal.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  was  in  a  child,  three-quarters 
of  a  gram,  and  m  an  adult,  two  grains ;  but  in  this  instance  there  were 
circumstances  which  favoured  the  fatal  operation  of  the  poison.  Guv's 
Hosp.  Eep.,'  1857.)  f  \  j 

^  Chronic  poisoning.— An  account  of  the  effects  produced  by  tartar  emetic- 
given  at  intervals  in  small  doses  to  healthy  persons,  has  been  published 
by  Mayerhofer.  ('Heller's  Archiv.,'  1846,  pts.  2,  3,  4,  p.  100  etseq.)  The 
principal  symptoms  are  those  of  gastro -intestinal  catarrh,  viz.  nausea,  and 
vomiting  ot  mucous  and  bilious  liquids;  great  depression ;  watery  purgin-, 
lollowecloftenby  constipation  of  the  bowels;  small,  contracted,  andfrequent 
puise;  loss  ot  voice  and  muscular  strength;  coldness  of  the  skin,  with. 
Clammy  perspiration  ;  and  death  from  exhaustion.  Several  cases  have 
rWr^S  f  country,  which  show  that  tartar  emetic  has  been  thua 
rlT^t  ^  employed.  In  addition  to  the  cases  of  Ann  Palmer  and  /.  P. 
Cool,  there  are  those  of  Heg.  v.  M'Mullen,  Liverpool  Sum.  Ass.,  1856  •  Bea 

at  Liverpool.  (Beg.  v.  Wznsloto,  Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.,  1860.)  The  prisoner 
W^nslo^o  was  indicted  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  Ann  James  ?! 
was  clearly  proved  that  antimony  had  been  administered  to  the  dleased 

urine  d'^W  1  f'e  ''7.  '7'  ^'"'^'''^  poisonTn  the- 

urine  during  life.     The  deceased  was  at  the  time  labouring  under 

malignant  disease  affecting  the  c^Bcum  and  stomach,  but  ir^s^alWed 

that  her  death  had  been  accelerated  by  antimony.     The  prisoner  was 

r  tXsTthTs  h^.t^^^^^^^        t'^^  exh^atior:?., 

is  White  and  crystalline,    ir  hf^te^o:^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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tartaric  acid  with  soda  ])owders,  and  sometimes  for  cream  of  tartar. — 1. 
It  is  easily  dissolved  by  fourteen  parts  of  cold,  and  two  of  boiling  water  ; 
the  solution  has  a  faint  acid  reaction,  an  acrid  metallic  taste,  and  is  decom- 
posed by  long  keeping.    The  salt  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.    2.  The  powder 
dropped  into  sulphide  of  ammonium  is  turned  of  a  deep  orange  colour, 
and  is  thereby  known  from  other  poisonous  metallic  salts.     3.  When 
heated  in  a  reduction -tube,  it  is  charred,  but  does  not,  like  acetate  of  lead, 
melt  before  chai^ring.    The  metal  is  partially  reduced  by  the  carbon  of 
the  tartaric  acid,  and  the  decomposed  mass  has  a  greyish-blue  metallic 
lustre.    A  metallic  sublimate  is  not  produced  in  this  experiment  by  the 
moderate  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp.    4.  When  boiled  in  water  containing  one- 
sixth  part  of  pure  hydrochloric  acid,  and  metallic  copper  is  immersed  m 
the  boiling  liquid,  a  grey  deposit  of  antimony  takes'  place  on  this  metal. 
The  colour  of  the  deposit  is  violet-red  if  the  quantity  is  very  small,  but 
the  deposit  is  black  and  pulverulent  if  very  large.    5.  The  solution  acidu- 
lated with  one-tenth  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  gives  in  the  cold  a  black 
sooty  deposit  of  antimony  on  a  surface  of  tin-foil.    A  solution  of  arsenic 
produces  no  deposit  on  tin  under  these  circumstances.    A  better  method 
■of  distinguishing  antimony  from  arsenic,  or  of  detecting  arsenic  when 
mixed  with  antimony,  is  to  employ  stannous  chloride  with  fuming  hydro- 
•chloric  acid.    Both  acids  of  arsenic,  and  all  their  solid  compounds,  are 
immediately  precipitated  on  boiling  them  in  this  mixture,  as  brown 
metallic  arsenic,  whilst  tartar  emetic  in  powder  produces  no  change  ot 
colour  or  precipitate,  unless  it  contains  some  traces  of  arsenic,  wlien  tne 
liquid  will  become  brown. 

Tartar  Emetic  in  solution.— I.  On  slowly  evaporating  a  small  quantity 
•on  a  slip  of  glass  it  will  crystallize  in  tetrahedra  and  in  other  derivatives 

of  the  regular  octahedron.    If  obtained  from 
a  very  d^iluted  solution,  this  crystallization 
is  confused,  and  resembles  that  of  arsenious 
acid.     2.  Dilute  nitric  acid   added  to_  the 
solution,  throws  down  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  acid;   the  other 
mineral  acids  act  in  the  same  way;  but  as 
they  precipitate   numerous   other  metallic 
solutions,  there  are  objections  to  them  which 
do  not  hold  with  respect  to  nitric  acid,  ihe 
white  precipitate  thus  formed  is  easily  and 
entirely  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid.    3.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  does  not 
precipitate  the  solution,  whereby  tartarated 
antimony  is  known  from  most  other  metallic 
poisons.    4.  SulpUde  of  ammonium         sulpMcretted  hy^og^  ^i 
produce  in  the  solution  an  orange-coloured  P-^CH^.^tate  drffeimg  m  colo 
from  every  other  metallic  sulphide.    The  precipitate  is  not  soluble 
ammonia,  but  is  dissolved  by  hot  strong  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  foregoing  tests  merely  indicate  the  Vresence  oi  .^^^^^^^^^^ 
is  in  reality  the  poison  which  we  have  to  seek     ^artaiated  ant  y 
the  only  soluble  salt  of  antimony  which  is  likely  to  be  met  ^^j^th  in jne 
<3ine  or  the  arts.    Should  it  be  required       f  ?  ^f^"^^^^^^^ 

tartrate,  this  may  be  done  by  filtering  the  liquid  from  ^^^^-l^^^^^^^^^^^ 
has  been  precipitated  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.    On  evapoiatm^ 
liquid,  cream  of  tartar  may  be  obtained.  r,„ppi'nitatcd  by 

^  In  liquids  containing  organic  matter -T^vtav  J  M 

.11  form's  of  tannic  acid  but  not  readdy  by  alW^^^^  X  tomacl-, 
therefore  it  may  be  found  partly  dissolved  m  the  liquids  oi 


Fig.  33. 


Crystals  of  tartar  emetic,  magnified 
30  diameters. 
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provided  no  antidote  had  been  administered.    As  a  trial  test,  if  the  liquid 
is  much  coloured,  a  portion  of  it  may,  like  arsenic,  be  submitted  to  dialysis 
(p.  219)  ;  tartar  emetic  may  be  thus  olDtained  in  water  in  a  state  sufficiently 
pure  for  testing.    The  organic  liquid  should  be  filtered,  and  then  strongly 
acidulated  with  tartaric  acid.    A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is 
now  passed  into  it,  until  there  is  no  further  precipitation.  The  sulphide  is 
collected,  washed,  and  dried.    If  it  is  sulphide  of  antimony,  it  will  have  an 
■orange-red  colour,  it  will  be  insoluble  in  a  solution  of  ammonia,  and  when 
dried  will  be  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  (forming  terchloride 
of  antimony)  with  the  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.    The  boil- 
ing should  be  continued  for  several  minutes  or  until  the  liquid  is  colourless. 
On  adding  this  solation,  if  not  too  acid,  to  water,  a  white  precipitate  of 
•oxychloride  of  antimony  (powder  of  Algaroth,  Mercurius  Vifce)  falls  down, 
soluble  m  tartaric  acid.    This  is  characteristic  of  antimony.    A  portion 
of  the  acid  liquid  may  be  introduced  with  pure  zinc  and  hydrochloric  acid 
into  a  Marsh's  tube  or  apparatus,  like  that  described  at  p.  279.    The  gas 
■which  escapes  at  the  jet  produces  a  black  deposit  on  paper  impregnated 
with  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver;  but  unless  sulphur  is  present  it  pro- 
daces  no  change  on  paper  impregnated  with  a  salt  of  lead.    When  ignited 
It  burns  with  a  pale  yellowish- white  flame,  producing  white  fumes  of 
sesquioxide  of  antimony.    Porcelain,  or  glass,  depressed  on  the  flame, 
receives  a  black  deposit  of  reduced  metallic  antimony,  with  greyish- 
coloured  layers  of  oxide  at  the  circumference.    There  is  no  metalliS  lustre 
such  as  IS  produced  by  arsenic,  under  similar  circumstances,  but  on  ex- 
amining the  reverse  side  of  the  glass,  a  dim  metallic  lustre  will  be  per- 
•ceptible.    This  deposit,  unlike  arsenic,  is  not  dissolved  by  a  solution  of 
bleaching  powder     If  a  current  of  the  gas  is  heated  to  redness  while 
passing  through  the  tube,  a  tin-white  ring  of  metallic  antimony  will  be 
deposi  ed  close  to  the  heated  spot.    This  is  much  more  fixed  than  the 

of  Spdrr''''VT  ^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  suWimate 

of  f  ni^^nf    f  ^  "^^^^  *°  P^^«  ^  «^all  quantity 

be  o  S  r  ^^r.TP°««d'  tl^e  antimony  is  oxidized,  and  may 

nit^te  n^^^^^      ^  '"'°^"i^^"  evaporation.    A  solution  of 

n,  fwn  f        J  produces  no  change  of  colour  in  this  deposit ;  but  if  one 

ZollL'^ilLl—'^        ''''''  ^  ^^-^  P-"Pit^t.  of  anti! 

The  following  method  of  detecting  antimony,  when  dissolved  in  anv 

may  be  detected  under  similar  circumstances  (p.  321)      Acidukte  a 
portion  of  the  suspected  liquid  with  hydrochloric  acid  in d  tin 

platinum.    The  liquid  should  be  poured  off  «nd  t^^  TIT^ 
washed  with  distilled  water.    This  maV  be 'pff^l  ^  capsule  thoroughly 
the  deposit.    A  small  quantity  of  suSde  of  disturbing 
black  deposit,  speedily  dissolvL  it  S  L/f  T""T'""^ 
orange-red  sulp'hide  o^f  antimony  rei^^^^^^^  t  T  '^T^'^l 

few  drops  of  strong  hvdrochloric  Ic^  ^^'^  i-his  m^J  be  dissolved  by  a 
water,  a'n  oxychloride  of  the  ZoU^^^^^  '^'^  1^^-^*- 

mony  in  small  quantity  may  be  detected  in  n.    r  ^Ins  process  anti- 

□either  the  sulphuretted  byZ/en  nlXtV^T  ^  ?       "'S""''  ™ 

j-uiugen  noi  the  electrolytic  process  will  yield 
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any  satisfactory  results.    The  liver  or  other  org-an  should  be  finely  cut 
itp,  and  boiled  in  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  five  pai-ts 
of  Avater.    After  some  time,  the  liquid  may  be  tested  by  introducing  into 
it  a  slip  of  polished  copper-foil  free  from  antimony.    If  antimony  is  present 
in  small  quantity,  the  copper  will  acquire  a  reddish  or  violet-coloured 
deposit  on  its  surface  :  if  in  large  ([uantity,  the  deposit  will  be  grey  with  a 
metallic  lustre,  or  sometimes  in  the  state  of  a  black  powder.    The  deposit 
may  be  removed  from  the  copper  by  boiling  with  a  dilute  solution  of 
permanganate  of  potassium,  and  the  solution  thus  obtained  may  be  tested 
for  antimony.    These  deposits  do  not  yield  octahedral  crystals  like  those 
obtained  from  arsenic.    A  slip  of  tin-foil  may  be  suspended  in  the  cold, 
in  another  portion  of  the  acid  liquid,  diluted  so  that  the  hydrochloric  acid 
forms  only  one-tenth  part  by  measure.    Either  immediately,  or  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours,  if  antimony  is  present,  the  tin  is  covered  with  a> 
black  deposit  of  metallic  antimony.    As  arsenic  is  not  deposited  on  pure 
tin  under  similar  circumstances,  this  furnishes  a  ready  method  of  detect- 
ing the  admixture  of  antimony  with  arsenic.    These  may  be  regarded  as 
trial  tests.    For  the  demonstration  of  the  presence  of  antimony,  when  in 
mere  traces,  we  may  resort  to  the  following  process,  by  which  antimony 
may  be  completely  separated  from  organic  substances.    Coil  a  portion  ot 
zinc-foil  round  a  portion  of  platinum-foil,  and  introduce  the  two  metals 
into  the  hydrochloric-acid  decoction  of  the  tissues,  just  sufficiently  dikited 
to  prevent  too  violent  an  action  on  the  zinc.    (See  fig.  28,  p.  299. )     W  arm 
the  organic  liquid,  and  suspend  the  coils  in  it.    Sooner  or  later,  according 
to  the  quantity  of  antimony  present,  the  platinum  will  be  coated  with  an 
adhering  black  powder  of  metallic  antimony.    Wash  the  platinum-toil, 
and  digest  it  in  strong  nitric  acid.    So  soon  as  tbe  black  deposit  ot  anti- 
mony is  dissolved  from  its  surface,  the  platinum  may  be  removed.  Aaa 
a  few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  evaporate  the  acid  liquid  to  dryness,  ine 
residue,  redissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  tlie  solution  diluted  and 
treated  with  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  will  yield  the  orange-red 
sulphide  of  antimony.    This  black  deposit  of  antimony  is  also  readily 
dissolved  from  platinum-foil  by  sulphide  of  ammonium,  P^^ding  oa 
evaporation  orange-red  sulphide   of  antimony,  soluble  in  hot  strong 
hydrochloric  acid.    When  kept  for  a  few  days  m  contact  with  watetf 
and  air,  the  black  metallic  deposit  is  sometimes  converted  i^^^o  ^  wf  te 
oxide,  and  entirely  disappears.    Antimony  m  the  metalhc  ^^a^e  is  so 
easily  procured  from  a  small  quantity  of  material,  by  one  or  ot^ex  c^E  the 

abovi-mentioned  processes,  that  on  *         +n  fhT.roc W^^^ 

The  procuring  of  the  metal  may  be  made  subsidiary  to  the  f  0°);"^^  J, 
the  sulphide,  as  the  metal  can  be  easily  oxidized  and  converted  mto  su^ 
phide  in  a  pure  form,  and  obtained  entirely  free  from 
Reliance  on  a  small  quantity  of  a  coloured  precipitate  by  s^lp^^^^**^^' 
hydrogen  alone,  would  be  most  unsatisfactory  as  c^^^^^^^^^JJ^f^f "".^ious^ 
^  It  is  in  all  cases  best,  however,  to  destroy  ^^g^^^^.^^^^  ^^XTi 
to  testing  for  antimony.    This  may  be  done,      described  undei  the  hea 

arsenic  ?p.  281),  by  means  of  chlorate  of  PJ^^^^^l^^ J-^;  *^^„eeesS 
matter-liquid  or  solid-may  be  heated  ^^J^.^^  ^^^P^^^^^^^l^Cst  coSes^ 
additions  of  nitrate  of  potassium  made  ^^^^^ 
solution  is  obtained.  This  may  then  be  gently  ^^J;^  ^"Xn  di^^^ 
of  sulphuric  acid  almost  cease  to  be  evolved.  ™eXred 
with  water,  may  be  examined  by  the  above  tests.  ^eans 
that  the  discovery  of  antimony  in  the  contents  f^^^^^  ""JZ  tartar 

a  proof  of  its  having  been  taken  or  ^dmrnistered  as  a  poison  sine 
Ztic  is  frequently  prescribed  a.  a  medicine  a"^^^^^  ^ 
persons  of  their  own  accord.    We  could  only  suspect 
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poison,  or  had  caused  death,  when  the  quantity  present  was  large,  and 
^there  were  corresponding  appearances  of  irritation  in  the  stomach  and 
Tjowels.  The  presence  of  any  quantity,  if  not  lawfully  administered  as  a 
medicine,  is  always  a  suspicious  fact  and  demands  explanation.  In  two 
teases  of  criminal  administration  in  small  doses,  the  quantity  found  in  each 
body  did  not  exceed  three  grains.  The  mere  discovery  of  it  in  a  medicinal 
mixture  cannot  of  itself  be  evidence  of  an  intent  to  poison. 

Tiie  detection  of  antimony  in  the  tissues  does  not  necessarily  indicate 
that  it  has  been  criminally  administered  or  has  caused  death  ;  but  its 
.presence  should  be  reasonably  accounted  for,  as  antimony  may  have  been 
unlawfully  administered.    In  several  cases  of  suspected  death  from  poison, 
•deposits  on  copper,  evidently  of  an  antimonial  nature,  have  been  obtained 
'from  the  liver  or  tissues.    On  inquiry  it  has  been  found  that  antimonial 
'medicines  had  been  taken  shortly  before  death.     Conversely,  when  no 
•5tntimony_is_  found,  or  the  metal  is  present  in  the  tissues  'in  minute 
quantity,  it  is  still  consistent  with  medical  experience  and  observation  that 
'the  person  may  have  died  from  antimony.    The  case  of  Mrs.  Peters  of 
Yeovil  (July,  1860),  furnishes  a  remarkable  illustration  of  this  fact  This 
lady  had  symptoms  during  her  illness  which  were  referred  by  her  medical 
^attendants  to  the  effects  of  small  doses  of  antimony.    Antimony  was  found 
m  the  urine  both  by  them  as  well  as  by  Herapath :  but  after  death  (i.e. 
in  about  mne  days)  no  antimony  was  found  in  the  tissues  or  any  part  of 

aI\.  .^i°\  'i'i^'^^f''^  the  evidence  of  coexisting  disease,  it  was 
alleged  that  she  had  died  from  disease  and  not  from  poison.  The  iurv 
returned  a  verdict  to  the  eifect  that  her  death  had  been  accelerated  by 

f     T-       ^^P°^*^^^t  m  this  respect;  it  shows  that  antimony 
^''''^  /""ur  ^T^^:;^*^^"'  ^'''^  ^^""^  death  may  be  accelerated  by 
b"i  Lihe  ^^^^'^^^  ^^^^  ^^'^^^^^ 

^t  ?f '^oT^  ^T^^  Z  AxTiMONY.    Symptoms  and  appearances. -A  boy 
J  '  '^f  foi'  gmgei-beer  four  or  five  drachms  of  a! 

solution  of  butter  of  antimony.    In  half  an  hoar  he  was  sei^rd  with 
yomitmg  which  continued  at  intervals  for  two  hours     Ther™  J  + 
ness,  with  general  weakness,  and  great  prostration  of  strenSh  RemediaJ 
means  were  adopted,  and  the  next  day  the  chief  symptoms  were  heS  and 
uneasiness  m  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  pain  in  swallowino-     Th  pv^ 
numerous  abrasions  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  moudi  Jd  T 
and  there  was  slight  fever,  from  which  the  hn^L-f  *^^oat; 
eight  days.    Another  case'of  relver^^^^^^^^  a  dosfof  an  o?''"^ 
('Lancet,'  Feb.  26,  1848,  p.  230)    In  anothef^  ""'P^''*"^- 
swallowed,  for  the  purpo  e  of  su  cide  from  two  in  ,l 
chloride  of  antimony.    About  an  W  «ffp?w        .i     ""^^  ^"'^  °f 
tration  of  strength^  w4  comLss  of  sk^n  ""'^^ 
Tomit.    The  mos^t  eicruciatht  o??pin;  tTn^        incessant  attempts  to 
-and  there  was  a  frequent  des  re  t  Ca°cu?te  fhrr  f  ^'^^^^^ ' 

passed.    In  the  course  of  a  few  houis  rl  Jf  •      .    7^^'.'  ^^s 
sided,  and  the  pulse  rose  to  120     Therfw  P^^^ 
:sleep,  so  that  1- appeared t  if  Lolt"  rdnhreSor^^^ 
poison.    In  this  state  he  continued  until  he  died  +p    ?  ^  narcotic 

after  he  had  swallowed  the  poison     On  and  a  half 

alimentary  canal,  from  the  mo^utrdownwax"^^^^^^^        P  °^ 

only  a  fiocculent  -bstanc.XTf^rS  t^^^^^^ 
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back  of  a  scalpel,  leaving  the  submucous  tissue  and  the  peritoneal  coat. 
All  these  parts  were  so  soft  that  they  were  easily  torn  by  the  fiugers.  In 
1868,  a  man  swallowed  three  or  four  ounces  of  bronzing  liquid,  which 
proved  to  be  a  solution  of  chloride  of  antimony.  He  vomited  violently, 
but  continued  his  work  for  an  hour;  the  vomited  matters  were  of  a 
yellowish-green  colour.  There  was  pain  in  the  stomach,  but  no  purging. 
He  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man.  Ho  had  passed  a  sleepless  night,  and 
complained  much  of  oppression  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  He  died  in 
about  eighteen  hours.  On  inspection  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  found  much  corroded.  Near  the  intestinal  end  there  were  numerous 
putty-like  masses.  In  parts  it  was  of  a  vividly  red  colour,  and  in  other 
parts  blackened.  There  was  no  perforation.  The  duodenum  presented 
similar  appearances.  There  was  no  mark  of  corrosion  on  the  lips,  or  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  gullet.  The  upper  part  of  this  tube,  the  fauces  a,nd 
mouth,  could  not  be  examined.  Antimony  was  found  in  the  putty-like 
masses  of  membrane  as  well  as  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  the 

liquid  swallowed.  _  77.  p 

Two  women,  mother  and  daughter,  were  tried  (Beg.  v.  Walks  8f 
Wallis,  Worcester  Sum.  Ass.,  1883)  for  the  murder  of  the  illegitimate 
infant  of  the  younger  prisoner  by  means  of  terchloride  of  antimony,  but 
acquitted,  there  being  no  sufficient  evidence  of  administration.  It  was  at 
first  supposed  that  the  child  had  died  from  poisoning  by  a  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron,  which  was  detected  in  the  stomach  by  a  medical 
man  The  editor  found  antimony  in  the  viscera,  and  also  in  the  matters 
vomited  and  passed  from  the  bowels  of  the  child.  The  perchloride  of 
iron  was  merely  an  impurity  always  present  in  commercial  liquid  butter 

of  antimony.  .   ,  „  .     ,  , 

Analysis.— I.  If  any  portion  of  the  chloride  is  left  m  the  vessel,  it  may 
be  tested  by  adding  a  few  drops  to  a  large  quantity  of  water,  when  the 
whitish-yellow  oxychloride  will  be  precipitated  :  the  supernatant  liquid, 
will  contain  hydrochloric  acid,  which  may  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver.. 
2  The  precipitated  white  oxychloride  is  dissolved  by  a  solution  of  tartaric 
acid.  3.  This  acid  solution  is  precipitated  of  an  orange-red  colour  by  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  n    ^  . 

In  the  tissues.— The  method  of  analysis  is  the  same  as  for  tartar  emetic. 
In  1891  one  death  from  a  salt  of  antimony  was  recorded  m  iiUgland. 

Pkeparations  of  Zinc. 

White  Vitriol,  Zinc  Sulphate,  or  Sulphate  of  Zinc.    Symptoms  and' 
Apvearances.—The  symptoms  produced  by  an  over-dose  of  sulphate  ot  zinc, 
which  is  a  powerful  emetic,  are  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  violent  vomiting, . 
coming  on  almost  immediately,  followed  by  severe  Purging     After  deatli 
the  stomach  and  intestines  have  been  found  inflamed.  The  sulphate  appeal s  • 
to  act  as  a  pure  irritant;  it  has  no  corrosive  properties.    This  salt  may 
cause  death  indirectly  as  the  result  of  exhaustion  from  ^^lent  .vomi^^^^ 
when  an  ordinary  dose  has  been  given  to  a  person  already  ^^^^1^*^*^^  by 
disease     ('  Med  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1853,  IL  p.  78.)    A  case  is  reported, 
fn  which  it  is  supposed  that  the  sulphate  destroyed  life  by  its  slow  or 
chi^nJc  effects.   7' Lancet,'  1859   II.  p.  ^  100    Neither  t^^^^^^^^^^ 
ixor  the  oxide  of  zinc  can  be  regarded  as  powerful  irritants,  although  the) 
are  usually  described  as  poisons.    Tardieu  and  Koussm  have  pubhshed  a 
case  of  criminal  poisoning  by  sulphate  of  zinc  administered  m  soup.  A 
woman  St  60  died  in  three  days  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritan 
Xoniig  (-as  ro-enteritis) .  Ziiic  was  detected  in  the  coats  o  the  stomach 
inrin testines,  as  well  as  in  the  spleen  and  liver.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,  1871,. 
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2>  341.)    In  one  case  a  lady  recovered  after  taking  sixty-seven  grains.. 
('Lancet,'  1856,1.  p.  540.)    In  another,  which  occurred  in  1872,  com- 
municated by  Mackintosh,  a  man,  ^t.  20,  recovered  in  a  few  days'  aftei- 
takmg  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  zino  by  mistake  for  Epsom  salt,  to  which) 
it  closely  approximates  in  appearanee.    There  was  early  vomiting  and 
purging  of  a  most  violent  kind,  with  great  prostration  of  strength.  The 
greater  part  of  this  large  dose  was  no  doubt  thus  carried  out  of  the  body 
In  cases  of  epilepsy,  sulphate  of  zinc  has  been  given  in  doses  of  forty 
T'^^  ^  day,  first  commencing  with  small  doses.    As  a  rule 

no  111  ettects  follow,  and  none  of  the  usual  symptoms  of  irritation  are 
observed  With  respect  to  oxide  of  zinc,  it  has  been  prescribed  in  lara-e 
doses  without  injury  to  health.  An  epileptic  took  as  much  as  one  pound 
?i!r®''f'?''*^^.*^®  largest  quantity  taken  in  one  day  being  seventy  grains 

c?::.&etri  t':;  '""'^ 

Analysis.— The  sulphate  is  seen  in  white  prismatic  crystals  closelv 
resembling  m  appearance  Epsom  salt  and  oxalic  acid;  from  oxalic  acid  it 
IS  distmgiiished  by  remaining  fixed  when  heated  on  platinum-foil;  from 
Epsom  salt,  by  tests  applied  to  its  solution.  It  is  readily  dissolved  bv 
water,  this  fluid  taking  up  about  one-third  of  its  weight  at  ordinary 
temperatares.  The  solution  has  a  slightly  acid  reaction  and  ?he 
following  tests  may  be  applied  to  it  for  the  detection  of  zinc  1 
Am7noma  and  potash  give  white  precipitates,  soluble  in  excess  of  ilt 
a  kalies     2.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassiu.n,l  white  precipitate  T» 

Irn   rl  Y.l"^"'' '^^P^^^"        ammonium,  milky-white  preciStes 
provided  the  solution  is  pure  and  neutral,  or  nearly  so     ^i  i^TF^^  !■  ' 
IS  very  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  no  effect  whatever  ft""" 

In  Organic  liqtiids.— If  the  sulphate  is  dissolved  and  fln«  • 
00  acd,  we  may  pas.  into  it  a  cu'^-rentof  soIptjettS  hfd  -ogen  ™  the 
presence  of  zinc  is  immediately  indicated  bv  a  milk^  Jii-i^  ^ 
the  sulphide  may  be  collected  and  decomposeVby  Sit  ^HhX'f'  ' 
ch  one  acid.  The  solution  may  be  then  tested  for  zinc^Ttir 
being  frequently  employed  as  an  emetic,  may  be  Tnn^cennl  compound 
an  organic  liquid,  or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  Sul^l  Present  m 
been  occasionally  fraudulently  added  to  bread  morn's  'V^^  i  of  zinc  has 
j  1870,  1,  323.)  (.-o-orn  s  Viorseljahrsschr.,^ 

Zinc  Chloride,  or  Chloride  of  Zmc  — Cbln-n.-ri^  • 
.  public  as  a  disinfectant,  under  the  name  of  '  ^     w  '^^^  *° 

:  This  is  a  highly  concentrated  solutLTthP  .,  '  ^luid/ 

I  chloride  of  the  metal,  containir  about  220  I-  '  ^-^P^^e, 
ounce;  it  has  been  taken  by  accklent^n  j!?  f  ^  P^^  ^"^^^ 

'  was  supposed  to  have  beenLimInX  adr^f-f  '^f ^'^^^^^^^ 
three  deaths  from  zinc  salts  ri  lcordpT  t''"?  ^'.^  ^^^l 

%.^.o,n.-In  one  case,  abou  two  tce'oS^^^^^^^^^^ 
twelve  grains  of  the  chloride  were  swpI  a  solution  containing  only 

felt  pain  and  nausea  ;  vomitin  J  followed  ^^^^  P^*^'^*  immediately 

from  some  indisposit^n  for  thr^ee  weeks  '  T  ^^^^^ered,  but  suffered 

aquivalent  to  at  least  200  gi^ains  of  solid  1^  ^^-T  ^  ^^^^^-glassf ul,. 

mn  instantly  experienced  a  burninl  l       'It'  '""^^^^^^^owed.  Thl 
griping  pain  in  the  stomach, ^reafn^r  ^,"."^*'  ^^^^^^^ 

3ame  on  in  tvvo  minutes ;  the  lec5  weVp^  Vomiting 
3old  perspiration,  with  otWsignfoS^^^  '""'^y-' 
n  sixteen  days.    ('Ed.  Med.^nd  Surg^  Jour^?  0^0:^84^^^^^^^^ 
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'Brit.  Ataer.  Jour.,'  Dec,  1848,  p.  201.)    Other  cases  show  that  the  con- 
centrated liquid  has  a  strong?  corrosive  action,  destroying  the  membrane 
•of  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach.    There  has  been  frothing  of  the 
mouth,  Avith  general  lividity,  and  coldness  of  the  skin.    In  a  case  in  which 
only  a  mouthful  of  the  fluid  had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  experienced 
giddiness  and  loss  of  sight,  with  immediate  burning  heat  in  the  stomach : 
vomiting  and  purging  came  on,  and  the  former  symptom  continued  for  a 
^veek.    There  was  so  much  irritability  of  the  stomach  for  a  period  of  three 
weeks, that  the  patient  became  greatly  reduced.  Among  the  earlysymptoms 
was  loss  of  voice,  which  did  not  return  for  five  weeks.    ('  Med.  Times.,' 
1851,  II.  pp.  382  and  -iO?.)    R.  Hassall  met  with  a  case  in  which  the 
nervous  symptoms  were  strongly  marked,  and  were  of  a  peculiar  kind. 
Three  ounces  of  '  Burnett's  Fluid  '  were  swallowed.  There  was  immediately 
a  sense  of  constriction  in  the  throat,  with  a  hot  burning  sensation  in  the 
stomach.    There  was  no  pain  in  the  mouth,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of 
-corrosion  in  this  cavity  or  on  the  lips.    There  was  incessant  vomiting,  the 
•vomited  matters  consisting  of  thick  mucus  streaked  with  blood ;  and  some 
portions  of  mucous  membrane  were  discharged.    Thei-e  was  no  purging 
until  the  third  day,  when  the  discharges  fi'om  the  bowels  had  a  coffee- 
ground  appearance.    After  the  lapse  of  a  fortnight,  a  train  of  nervous 
symptoms  set  in,  indicated  by  a  complete  perversion  of  taste  and  smell. 
The  patient  recovei^ed  in  about  three  months.    ('  Lancet,'  1853,  II.  p.  159.) 
A  case  which  occurred  to  Markham  proved  fatal  in  about  ten  weeks  after 
the  poison  had  beeii  swallowed.    The  patient,  a  woman,  set.  46,  took  half 
a  wine-glassful  of  '  Burnett's  Fluid,'  equal  to  about  100  grains  of  chloride 
of  zinc.    Immediately  after  taking  it,  she  suffered  from  vomiting  and 
pain  in  the  stomach.    She  drank  freely  of  water  :  the  vomiting  ceased  in 
a  few  days,  and  she  appeared  to  have  recovered.    In  about  three  weeks 
the  vomiting  returned  :  it  was  incessant,  and  with  this  there  was  pain  in 
the  stomach.    She  sank  exhausted,  evidently  from  the  secondary  effects 
of  the  poison.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1859,  I.  p.  595.) 

Tuckwell  recorded  the  following  case.  ('Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1874,11. 
p.  297.)  A  Avoman,  set.  21,  drank  three-fourths  of  a  teacupful  of  '  Bur- 
nett's Fluid.'  As  the  fluid  passed  down  into  the  stomach  she  felt  no 
pain,'  but  directly  afterwards  she  was  seized  with  a  violent  burning  pain 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  and  vomited.  Six  hours  later,  when  admitted 
into  hospital,  an  emetic  was  given,  and  vomiting  encouraged  by  the 
administration  of  Avarm  water.  Next  morning  she  had  a  feeling  of  much 
f  aintness,  and  a  burning  pain  with  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium  and  under 
the  left  ribs.  The  throat  was  sore,  and  there  was  some  difficulty  m 
swallowing.  She  had  retched  frequently  ;  but  there  had  been  no  action 
of  the  boAvels.  The  lips,  mouth,  and  tongue  were  unhurt ;  but  the  soft 
palate,  uvula,  tonsils,  and  pharynx  were  inflamed.  The  pulse  was  rapid 
a  ad  feeble.  Pain  and  sickness  continued,  with  intermissions  ;  she  gradually 
became  feebler  and  emaciated,  and  died  116  days  after  the  taking  of  the 
poison.  The  body  temperature,  which  at  first  rose  to  100-6  F.,  fell 
before  death  to  96°.  .      .  p    ^        in-;.  +i  . 

Avv<'0''ro.^^(^^s  «f^«*'  f^et*^^^-— the  case  of  an  infant,  aged  fifteen  months, 
which  died  from  the  effects  of  this  poison,  the  lining  membrane  of  the  mouth 
and  throat  Avas  white  and  opaqueT  The  stomach  was  hard  and  leathery, 
containino-  a  liquid  like  curds  and  Avhey.  Its  inner  surface  was  corrugated, 
opaque  and  tinged  of  a  dark  leathern  hue.  The  lungs  and  kidneys  A^•ere 
cono-ested  The'fluid  of  the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  chloride  of  zinc. 
(-'  Med  Times,'  July  13, 1850,  p.  47.)  The  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  zinc  is  both  a  corrosive  and  an  irritant  poison,  exerting  also  occa- 
■sionally  an  action  on  the  nervous  system.    In  a  case  which  proved  fatal 
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at  Guy's  Hospital  in  1856,  the  coats  of  the  stomacla  were  excessively 
thickened,  and  had  a  leathery  consistency.    In  another  case,  the  stomach 
is  described  as  being  shrivelled  np  and  ulcerated.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  Jan., 
1867,  p.  420.)    In  Markham's  case,  the  stomach  was  so  constricted  at 
the  intestinal  end  by  a  cicatrix,  that  it  would  only  admit  a  crow-quill. 
The  pyloric  opening  was  involved  in  this  cicatrix,  which  was  about  one 
quarter  of  an  inch  wide.    There  was  no  other  sign  of  disease  in  the 
body.    This  case  proves  that  death  may  occur  from  the  poison  even  after 
apparent  recovery.    Chloride  of  zinc  may  destroy  life  either  by  producing 
stricture  of  the  gullet  or  pylorus,  or  by  its  chemical  action  on  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  leading  to  a  loss  of  power  of  digestion,  emaciation, 
and  exhaustion.  In  1863  several  deaths  Avere  reported  to  have  taken  place 
in  consequence  of  '  Burnett's  Pluid  '  having  been  mistaken  for  medicine, 
lu  one  of  these  a  lady  swallowed  a  wine-glassful  in  place  of  fluid  magnesia. 
She  suifered  severely,  and  died  from  the  secondary  consequences  of  the 
poison  in  six  weeks.    In  another,  a  girl,  set.  17,  swallowed  half  a  wine- 
glassful  of  the  fluid,  and  died  from  the  effects  in  less  than  two  hours.  The 
symptoms  here  were  copious  vomiting  of  frothy  mucus  with  shreds  of 
membrane,  and  cramps  in  the  legs,  which  were  drawn  up  to  the  abdomen. 
In  Tuckwell's  case  (p.  336),  with  the  exception  of  the  cardiac  orifice, 
which  was  healthy,  the  whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  of  a  deep  red  colour,  thickened,  and  softened.    This  redness  was 
uniformly  intense,  as  far  as  that  part  of  the  fundus  which  lay  in  con- 
tact with  the  spleen  ;  here  the  redness  was  deeper  than  elsewhere,  and. 
there  was  an  ulcer  of  the  size  of  a  penny-piece,  which  had  penetrated  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  but  had  been  prevented  from  perforating,  partly  by 
the  spleen,  which  formed  the  floor  of  the  ulcer,  partly  by  adhesions  which, 
passed  from  the  spleen  to  the  stomach.    The  pyloric  orifice  was  small  and 
tight  from  firm  contraction  of  the  sphincter  ;  but  there  was  no  real  constric- 
tion of  the  opening.   There  was  also  congestion  along  the  whole  length  of 
the  intestinal  canal.   (Other  cases,  in  which  the  symptoms  and  appearances 
were  somewhat  similar,  will  be  found  reported  in  the  '  Lancet,'  1864,  I. 
p.  85  ;  and  II.  p.  267.) 

Analysis. — The  chlorine  may  be  detected  by  nitrate  of  silver — the  zinc 
by  the  tests  already  described.  (See  p.  335.)  If  a  portion  of  the  diluted 
solution  is  placed  in  a  platinum  capsule,  and  the  platinum  touched  witli 
magnesium,  the  zinc  is  immediately  obtained  in  the  metallic  state. 

Zinc  can  be  detected  in  the  tissues  only  by  incineration  at  a  loXv 
temperature,  and  an  examination  of  the  ash.  The  chloride  is,  however, 
sometimes  used  for  the  preservation  of  the  dead  body.  This  might  account 
for  its  occasional  presence. 


Preparations  op  Tix. 

The  only  preparations  of  this  metal  which  require  to  be  noticed  as 
poisons  are  the  Chlorides,  or  Muriates,  a  mixture  of  which  is  extensively 
used  in  the  arts,  under  the  name  of  Dyers  Spirit.  The  salts  may  exist  in 
the  form  of  whitish-yellow  crystals;  but  more  commonly  they  are  met 
with  in  a  strongly  acid  solution  in  water.  They  are  irritant  poisons ;  but 
so  seldom  used  as  such,  that  only  one  death  occurred  from  them  in  England 
and  "Wales  during  a  period  of  two  years. 

Small  quantities  of  tin  are  not  uncommonly  taken  in  articles  of  tinned 
food,  and  in  Demerara  sugar  prepared  by  what  is  known  as  the  '  Bloomer 
process,'  in  which  a  solution  of  stannous  chloride  is  employed.  Such  sugar 
contains  about  half  or  one-third  of  a  grain  of  tip  per  pound.  According 
to  the  editor's  experiments,  neither  dogs  fed  on  such  sugar,  nor  persons 
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who  habitually  consume  such  sugar  as  an  artide  of  daily  diet,  suffer 
in  health.  Others  consider  the  tin  to  be  injurious  to  health.  Luff"  has 
described  four  cases  of  tin-poisoning  caused  by  tinned  cherries.  The  syrup 
of  the  cherries  contained  I'O  grain  of  the  higher  oxide  of  tin  in  each  fluid 
ounce.    ('  Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1890,  I.  p.  833.) 

Preparations  op  Silver. 

Nitrate  of  Silver,  or  Silver  Nitrate.   Lunar  Caustic.  Lapis  infernalls. — 
This  substance,  which  is  commonly  met  with  either  in  crystals  or  in  small 
sticks  of  a  white  or  dark-grey  colour,  is  readily  soluble  in  distilled  water; 
in  common  water  it  forms  a  milky  solution.  It  acts  as  a  powerful  corrosive, 
.  destroying  all  the  organic  tissues  with  which  it  comes  in  contact.  There 
.  are  a  few  cases  on  record  in  which  it  has  proved  fatal  in  the  human 
subject :  one  oE  these  occurred  in  1837-8,  but  the  particulars  are  unknown. 
The  symptoms  come  on  immediately,  and  the  whitish,  flaky  matter  vomited 
is  rendered  dark  by  exposure  to  light.  Dark-coloured  spots  on  the  exposed 
parts  of  the  skin  will  also  sometimes  indicate  the  nature  of  the  poison.  In 
1861  a  woman,  eet.  51,  died  in  three  days  from  the  effects  of  takmg  a 
six-ounce  mixture  containing  fifty  grains  of  nitrate  of  silver^  (lunar  caustic) 
given  in  divided  doses.   She  vomited  a  brownish-yellow  fluid  before  death. 
The  stomach  and  intestines  were  found  inflamed.    It  is  stated  that  silver 
was  found  in  the  substance  of  the  stomach  and  liver.  A  well-marked  case 
of  poisoning  with  this  substance  occurred  to  Scattergood.   A  portion  of  a 
stick  of  lunar  caustic  dropped  down  the  throat  of  a  child  aged  fifteen 
months.    In  spite  of  treatment,  the  child  died  in  six  hours  m  violent 
convulsions.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1871,  I.  p.  527,  and   Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.,'  July,  1871,  p.  287.) 

Preparations  of  Gold. 

Terchloride.— This  is  the  only  preparation  of  gold  which  requires  notice. 
It  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison,  acting  locally  like  nitrate  of  silver.  Little 
is  known  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  man;  but,  in  administering  it  to 
animals,  Orfila  found  that  it  caused  extensive  inflammation,  and  even 
ulceratiin,of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  ('Toxicologic.)  The 
metal  is  absorbed  and  carried  into  the  tissues,  but  its  poisonous  action 
appears  to  be  independent  of  absorption. 

Preparations  op  Iron. 

Ferrous  Sulphate,  or  Sulphate  of  Iron ;  _  Copperas  or  Ch-een  Vitriol -Th^^ 
compound  has  been  several  times  admimstered  with  malicious  intention 
On^derth  from  it  took  place  in  1837-8,  and  another  m  1869  was  the 
subiect  of  a  criminal  trial  in  France.  A  man  was  convicted  of  having 
t  IW  1.1^  wife  and  his  son  by  administering  to  them  ferrous  sulphate  m 
See     B^uch^^^^^^  ^e  Therap.,'  187^2,  p  146.)  It  is  not,  however, 

aS^^P  T^renaratioA  •  for  a  girl  who  swallowed  an  ounce  of  it  recovered 
^ShotJh  Te'ruffS  for  some  hours  from  violent  pain,  vomiting,  and 
althougli  «     ^   .      .  vitriol  or  copperas  is  sometimes  given 

rrtbort?ve    Tsuspidous  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  woman  f.u- 

gt-^^^^     enjoying  good  1-lth  ^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
midnie-ht  with  vomiting  and  purging,  and  died  m  about  louitcc 
hours     The  body,  which  had  been  buried,  was  disinterred  and  ^^on  found 
'    Uvcrr  nuantities  in  the  viscera.    The  symptoms  are  not  always  of  this 
■      fldX  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Chevallier,  a  man  gave  a  large 
Tse'cf  fen-ous  suli^rto  his  wife.    There  was  neither  colic  nor  vomiting. 
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The  woman  lost  her  appetite,  bat  ultimately  recovered.  In  another  case 
reported  by  the  same  authority,  a  woman  was  tried  and  convicted  of 
poisoning  her  husband  with  ferrous  sulphate  ;  but  in  consequence  of  the 
great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  scientific  witnesses  at  the  trial 
•respecting  the  poisonous  properties  of  this  metallic  salt,  and  the  dose  in 
•which  it  would  be  likely  to  operate  injuriously,  the  court  and  jury  recom- 
mended that  the  sentence  of  death  should  not  be  carried  out.  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1851,  1,  155  ;  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  1850,  45,  640.)  The  reader  will  find 
some  remarks  in  reference  to  the  action  of  ferrous  sulphate  on  the  body  by 
Orfila,  in  the  former  journal,  1851,  2,  337.  At  the  Nottingham  Autumn 
Ass.,  1859,  a  Avoman  named  Biley  was  indicted  for  administering  copperas 
to  two  children.  She  put  the  substance  into  gruel.  It  gave  to  the  gruel  a 
greenish  colour  and  a  peculiar  taste,  which  led  to  the  discovery.  It 
caused  sickness,  but  no  other  serious  symptoms.  As  there  was  no 
evidence  of  an  intent  to  murder,  and  it  was  then  not  unlawful  to  administer 
poison  Avith  any  other  intent,  the  jDrisoner  was  acquitted.  This  salt  has 
been  much  used  for  criminal  purposes  in  France.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  47, 
p.  307  ;  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1850, 1,  180,  416  ;  1851, 1, 155  ;  2,  337.)  Copperas 
is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  to  sheep.  It  had  been  mixed  with  the  pulp 
of  beet-root  for  cattle-food.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863,  I.  p.  511.) 

Ferric  GJdoride ;  Solution  and  Tincture  of  Percliloride  of  Iron. — This 
last  is  an  acid  solution  of  ferric  chloride  in  rectified  spirit :  it  is  of  a 
red-brown  colour,  and  is  much  used  in  medicine.  The  liquor  is  also 
made,  but  without  spirit,  and  also  a  stronger  watery  solution.  Chrisfcison 
relates  an  instance  in  which  a  man  by  mistake  swallowed  an  ounce 
and  a  half  of  this  liquid :  the  symptoms  were  somewhat  like  those  pro- 
duced by  hydrochloric  acid.  He  at  first  rallied,  but  died  in  about  five 
weeks.  The  stomach  was  found  inflamed  and  thickened  towards  the 
intestinal  end.  A  case  was  reported  to  the  Westminster  Medical  Society, 
in  1842,  in  which  a  girl,  set.  15,  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
.swallowed  an  oimce  of  the  tincture  of  perchloride  of  iron  in  four  doses 
in  one  day,  for  the  purpose  of  inducing  abortion.  Great  irritation  of 
iihe  whole  urinary  system  followed;  but  this  was  speedily  removed, 
and  she  recovered.  In  another  case,  a  healthy  married  woman  swallowed, 
by  mistake  for  an  aperient  draught,  one  ounce  and  a  half  of  the  tincture 
of  perchloride  of  iron.  She  immediately  ejected  a  portion,  and  violent 
retching  came  on,  which  continued  for  some  time.  There  was  great 
iswelling  of  the  glottis,  with  cough,  and  difficulty  of  swallowing.  These 
symptoms  were  followed  by  heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  with  a  pricking 
sensation  along  the  course  of  the  gullet  and  stomach ;  and  in  the  afternoon 
>a  quantity  of  dark  liquid  blood  was  vomited.  The  motions  were  black, 
owing  doubtless  to  the  combination  of  sulphur  with  the  metal.  In  about 
a  month  the  patient  was  perfectly  restored  to  health.  ('  Prov.  Jour.,' 
April  7  and  21,  1847,  p.  180.)  Another  case  of  recovery  from  a  large  dose 
has  been  reported.  The  patient,  aet.  72,  swallowed  by  mistake  three  ounces 
of  the  tmcture  m  a  concentrated  state.  The  tongue  soon  became  swollen ; 
a  ropy  mucus  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  nose;  there  was  croupy 
respiration,  and  a  sense  of  impending  suffocation.  The  pulse  was  feeble, 
the  skm  cold  and  clammy,  and  the  face  swollen  and  livid.  A  castor-oil 
mixture  brought  away  mky  evacuations,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovered. 
('Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Feb.  21,  1849.)  From  the  occurrence  of  these  cases 
ot  recovery,  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  infer  that  this  is  not  a  noxious 
conipouud.^  The  largeness  of  the  dose  has  commonly  led  to  early  vomitino- 
and  the  rejection  of  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  liquid.  Besides,  it  varies 
much  m  strength,  and  unless  this  is  defined  in  any  given  case,  it  is  difficult 
•to  draw  an  inference  of  the  actual  quantity  taken. 
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In  1879,  a  teaspoouful  o£  the  stronger  pharmacopoeial  solution  of 
perchloridc  of  iron  was  given,  undiluted,  to  a  girl,  rot.  18,  by  mistake  for 
a  linctus.  The  bowels  were  freely  opened,  and  she  vomited  several  times 
within  ten  minutes  of  taking  tlio  liquid.  The  stomach  was  then  washed 
out.  Shortly  after  she  again  passed  a  stool,  and  continued  to  vomit  freely. 
The  nurse  and  patient  both  asserted  that  vomiting  and  purging  super- 
vened Avithin  three  minutes  of  the  administration  of  the  poison.  Great 
feebleness  and  depressioji  came  on.  In  two  days  she  began  to  recover ; 
but  pain  in  the  gullet  continued  for  several  days  (unreported  case  of  the 
editor). 

Compai'atively  small  doses  may  seriously  affect  pregnant  females,  and 
among  the  criminal  uses  to  which  this  preparation  is  put  may  be  mentioned 
that  of  procuring  abortion.  At  the  Lincoln  Lent  Ass.,  1863  (Beg.  v. 
Hitmhle),  a  druggist  was  convicted  of  having  supplied  this  noxious  liquid 
to  a  woman  with  the  intent  to  procure  her  miscarriage.  He  directed  her 
to  take  a  teaspocnful  three  times  a  day,  and  at  the  same  time  prescribed 
for  her  eight  pills  a  day,  each  containing  half  a  grain  of  powdered 
cantharides.  Although  the  woman  had  taken  only  two  doses  of  the  tincture 
of  perchloride  of  iron,  she  stiffered  from  severe  pain  over  the  whole  of  the 
abdomen,  with  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach  and  bladder ; 
there  was  constant  vomiting  of  a  greenish-coloured  matter,  and  great  pain 
in  passing  her  urine.  The  quantity  of  urine  secreted  was  small,  and  con- 
tained much  blood.  These  symptoms  were  in  great  part  due  to  the 
cantharides.  The  proper  dose  of  the  iron-tincture  is  from  ten  to  forty 
minims.  Here  it  had  been  greatly  exceeded,  without  any  lawful  excuse 
on  the  part  of  the  prescribes  A  case  of  recovery  from  an  ounce  of  this 
tincture  is  reported.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  April,  1869,  p.  605.)  A  woman^ 
£et.  30,  swallowed  this  quantity.  She  suffered  from  vomiting  and  purging, 
the  motions  being  black.  Emetics  were  given,  and  she  recovered  in  five 
days.  ('  Lancet,'  1869,  I.  p.  9.)  A  favourite  abortifacient  is  a  mixture  of 
the  chloride  with  aqueous  solution  of  aloes.  There  are  three  recognized 
pharmaceutical  preparations  of  this  substance.  The  stronger  solution  of 
perchloride  of  iron  of  the  British  Pharmacopoeia  contains  about  160  grains 
of  ferric  chloride  in  each  fluid  ounce.  The  solution  and  the  tincture  re- 
spectively of  perchloride  of  iron  are  of  equal  strengths — one-fourth  that 
of  the  stronger  solution — and  contain  each  40  grains  of  the  chloride  in 
a  fluid  ounce. 

The  perchloride  of  iron  has  been  used  as  an  injection  in  uterine 
diseases ;  but  it  is  a  most  powerful  local  irritant,  and  in  one  instance 
caused  death  by  inducing  peritonitis.  The  symptoms  were  rigors,  severe 
vomiting,  and  abdominal  pain.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus  was 
stained  of  a  deep  black  colour,  and  iron  was  readily  detected  in  its 
substance.    ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  April,  1870,  p.  566.) 

Chemical  Analysis.— The  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  detected  by  nitrate 
of  silver  and  nitric  acid,  while  the  iron  is  immediately  indicated  by  a 
precipitate  of  Prussian  blue  on  adding  a  solution  of  ferrocijanide  of 
potassium. 

Prepaeatioxs  of  Bismuth. 

JJismtith  Suhnitrate.  Suhnitrate  of  BismiUh.  Pearl  White.  MagisteiT 
of  Bismtith.— This  substance,  in  a  dose  of  120  grains,  caused  the  death  of 
an  adult  in  nine  days.  There  was  a  strong  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth, 
burnino-  pain  in  the  throat,  with  vomiting  and  purging,  coldness  of  the 
surface"  and  spasms  of  the  arms  and  legs.  On  inspection,  the  throat, 
windpipe,  and  gullet  were  found  inflamed ;  and  there  Avas  inflammatory^ 
redne'^s  in  the  stomach  and  throughout  the  intestinal  canal.  ('  Sobernheim, 
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p.  335.)    In  a  case  mentioned  by  Traill,  a  man  took  by  mistake  six 
dracJims  of  the  subnitrato  in  divided  doses  in  three  days.    He  suifered 
from  vomiting  and  pain  in  the  abdomen  and  throat,  but  finally  recovered. 
('  Outlines,'  p.  115.)    These  cases  are  sufficient  to  prove  that  a  substance 
which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water  may  exert  a  powerfully  poisonous 
action.    The  oxide  and  subnitrate  of  bismuth,  owing  to  imperfect  washing, 
are  sometimes  contaminated  with  arsenic  in  the  form  of  arsenic  acid  ;  and 
as  the  symptoms  produced  by  large  doses  have  closely  resembled  those 
caused  by  arsenic,  the  symptoms  may  have  been  due  to  this  impurity.  The 
arsenic  may  be  detected  by  dissolving  the  subnitrate  in  slightly  diluted 
hydrochloric  acid  and  introducing  it  into  Marsh's  apparatus.  The  arsenical 
flame  is  apparent  on  combustion,  and  the  usual  deposits  may  be  obtained 
on  glass  and  porcelain.    The  products  of  combustion  may  be  collected  and 
tested  by  the  processes  described  at  p.  280.    This  impurity  in  the  subnitrate 
may  modify  a  conclusion  respecting  the  presence  of  traces  of  arsenic  in  a 
body  when  bismuth  has  been  administered  medicinally.    ('  Brit  and  For 
Med.  Chir.  Rev.,'  Oct.,  1858.) 

Analysis. — The  subnitrate  is  a  whitish,  chalky-looking,  n on- crystalline 
powder,  insoluble  in  water,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  white  by  dilution  with  water  :  the  white  precipitate  is  in- 
soluble in  tartaric  acid,  and  is  blackened  by  a  solution  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen,  or  by  sulphide  of  ammonium.  A  solution  of  the  substance  in 
nitric  acid  gives  no  precipitate  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 


Mineral  Purgatives. 

The  ordinary  purgative  salts,  though  not  usually  classed  as  poisons, 
may,  nevertheless,  act  fatally  when  taken  in  excess.  The '  British  Medical 
Journal '  (1891,  If.  pp.  490  and  574)  records  two  fatal  cases  of  poisoning 
by  Epsom  salt.  In  one  of  these  cases  one  ounce  only  of  the  substance 
was  taken — an  ordinary  large  dose. 


Fig.  34. 


Preparations  of  Cheojiium. 

Bichromate  of  Potassium,  or  Bichromate  of  Potash. — Well-observed  in- 
stances of  poisoning  by  this  compound,  which  is  now  extensively  used  in 
the  arts,  ai-e  rare;  and  therefoi^e  the  details  of  the  followino-  case  ('Med 
Gaz.,'  vol.  33,  p.  734)  are  of  interest.   A  man,  ^ 
set.  64,  was  found  dead  in  his  bed  twelve  hours 
after  he  had  gone  to  rest :  he  had  been  heard 
to  snore  loudly  during  the  night,  but  this 
had  occasioned  no  alarm  to  his  relatives. 
When  discovered  he  was  lying  on  his  left 
■side,  his  lower  limbs  being  a  little  drawn  up 
•to  his  body :  his  countenance  was  pale,  placid, 
■and  composed;  the  eyes  and  mouth  closed ;  the 
.pupils  dilated ;  no  discharge  from  any  of  the 
•outlets  of  the  body ;  no  marks  of  vomiting  or 
ipurging,  nor  any  stain  upon  his  hands  or 
person,  or  upon  the  bed-linen  or  furniture. 
The  surface  was  moderately  warm.  Some  dye- 
stuff,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  was  found 
in  his  pocket.    On  inspection,  the  brain  and 
its  membranes  were  healthy  and  natural ;  there  was  neither  congestion 
nor  effusion  m  any  part.    The  thoracic  viscera  were  healthv  a°s  well 
as  those  of  the  abdomen,  with  the  exception  of  the  liver,  wSUntare4 


Crystals  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
magnified  30  diameters.  They  have 
a  deep  orange-red  colour. 
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several  hydatids.    A  pint  of  a  turbid  inlcy-looking  fluid  -was  found  in 
the  stomach.    The  mucous  membrane  was  red  and  vascular,  particularly 
at  the  union  of  the  greater  end  -with  the  gullet :  this  vv^as  ascribed 
to  the  known  intemperate   habits  of  the  deceased.     In  the  absence 
of  any  obvious  cause  for  death,  poison  was  suspected;  and  on  analyzing 
the  contents  of  the  stoiiiach  they  Avei-e  found  to  contain  bichromate 
of  potassium.    The  dye-powder  taken  from  the  man's  pocket  consisted 
of  this  salt  mixed  with  cream  of  tartar  and  sand.    It  is  remarkable 
that  in  this  case  there  was  neither  vomiting  nor  purging.    The  salt 
does  not  appear  to  have  operated  so  much  by  its  irritant  properties, 
as  by  its  effects  on  the  nervous  system.    This,  however,  is  by  no  means 
an  untTsual  occurrence,  even  with  irritants  far  more  j^oAverful  than 
bichromate  of  potassium.    A  boy  recovered  from  the  effects  of  a  dose  of 
this  salt,  but  only  after  the  lapse  of  four  months.    The  fix'st  symptoms 
were  pain,  vomiting,  dilated  and  fixed  pupils,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and 
insensibility.    His  recovery  was  due  to   early  and  active  treatment. 
('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1850,  p.  21G.)    Another  case  in  which,  owing  to 
timely  treatment,  a  man,  eet.  37,  recovered  from  a  large  dose  of  the  salt, 
was  communicated  to  the  author.    It  seems  that  with  suicidal  intent 
the  man.  swallowed  about  two  ounces  of  the  bichromate  in  solution, 
mixed  with  pearlash.    In  about  two  hours  he  was  seen  by  Andrews, 
and  he  was  then  apparently  in  a  dying  state.    He  was  suffei-ing  chiefly 
from  severe  cramps,  the  pupils  were  dilated,  the  pulse  was  scai'cely 
perceptible,  and  there  was  vomiting  and  purging  of  greenish-coloured 
evacuations.    The  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  olive  oil  and  diluenti* 
were  given.     In  about  nine  hours  the  urgent  symptoms  abated,  and 
the  man  complained  only  of  great  pain  in  the  shouldei-s  and  legs. 
There  was  no  gastric  irritation  or  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.    He  Avas 
discharged  cured  at  the  end  of  a  week.    A  woman,  eet.  24,  died  from  the 
effects  of  this  salt  taken  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  The 
symptoms  were  those  of  an  irritant — severe  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging, 
(Horn's 'Yierteljahrsschr.,' 1866,  2,  113.) 

A  medical  man,  who  had  inadvertently  tasted  a  solution  of  bichro- 
mate of  potassium,  suffered  from  severe  symptoms  resembling  those  of 
Asiatic  cholera.  ('  Prov.  Jour.,'  Dec.  24,  1851,  p.  700.)  Wood  furnished 
the  author  with  the  particulars  of  a  case  in  which  two  drachms  of  this 
substance  destroyed  the  life  of  a  woman  in  four  hours.  In  the  first 
two  hours  she  suffered  from  violent  vomiting  and  purging,  the  vomited 
matters  being  of  a  yellow  colour.  When  admitted  she  w^as  in  a  dying 
state,  pulseless,  unconscious,  and  breathing  slowly  with  great  effort- 
The  skin  was  cold,  the  lower  lip  swollen  and  purple,  and  the  tongue 
swollen.  The  chief  appearances  were,  a  dark  and  liquid  state  of  the  blood ; 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  in  great  part  destroyed,  of 
a  dark  brown  colour  approaching  to  purple ;  the  duodenum  at  its  uppei- 
part  of  a  florid  red  colour,  and  at  its  lower  part  much  corrugated,  as  well 
as  the  upper  half  of  the  jejunum. 

This  salt,  in  the  state  of  fine  powder  or  in  a  saturated  solution,^  has  a 
local  irritant  action  on  the  skin  and  on  parts  from  which  the  skin  has 
been  removed.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1864,  1,  83.)  It  produces  what  are 
called  '  chronic  sores,'  affecting  the  hands  and  exposed  parts  of  the  face. 
According  to  recent  observations,  workers  in  chrome  factories— of  which 
there  are  very  few  in  the  world— suffer  from  a  peculiar  irritation  of  the 
septum  of  the  nose,  apparently  due  to  the  action  of  bichromate  of  potassium, 
which  leads  to  a  perforation  of  the  nasal  septum.  ('  Lancet,'  1882, 1,  p.  IbJ.) 
Chromic  acid  is  a  powerful  corrosive  poison,  destroying  all  organic  textures. 
('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  Jan.,  1872,  p.  568.)    Battery  solutions,  consisting  of  a 
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mixture  of  the  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  are  practically  solutions 
of  chromic  acid.  In  1892,  a  man  committed  suicide  by  swallowing  a 
battery  fluid  of  this  nature. 

In  1891,  two  deaths  from  bichromate  of  potassium  were  registered  in 
England  and  "Wales. 

Chromate  of  Lead  (Chrome  yellow)  is  a  powerful  irritant  poison  :  a 
dose  of  a  few  grains  of  this  pigment  has  proved  fatal.  (See  case  of  two 
boys,  '  K  Syd.  Soc.  Bien.  Retrospect,'  1873-4,  p.  452.) 

Analysis. — Bichromate  of  potassium  may  be  recognized  by  its  orange- 
red  colour,  as  well  as  by  the  intense  yellow  colour  which  it  gives  to 
water  when  dissolved.  Its  solution  gives  a  deep  red  precipitate  with 
nitrate  of  silver,  a  pale  yellow  with  nitrate  of  barium,  and  a  bright  yellow 
with  salts  of  lead. 

Uranium. 

The  compounds  of  this  metal  are  now  largely  used  in  the  arts,  and 
cases  of  poisoning  by  them  have  occurred.  Indeed  it  has  recently  been 
proposed  to  place  them  in  the  list  of  poisons  oflBcially  current  in  Russia. 
Ui^anium  salts  cause  severe  inflammation  of  the  gastro-intestinal  mucous 
membrane,  and  of  the  kidneys,  and  are  distinguished  from  other  metallic 
poisons  by  acting  directly  on  the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  render  also 
the  blood  reducible  with  diflSculty.  In  this  respect  they  resemble  prussic 
acid.  (See  an  abstract  of  the  researches  of  Woroschilsky  in  'Phai-m. 
Jour.,'  1890-1,  p.  206.) 

Osmium. 

Osmium  tetroxide,  commonly  known  as  osmic  acid,  is  a  highly  poisonous 
substance,  and  accidents  have  occasionally  resulted  from  its  use  in  scientific 
investigations.  It  is  a  transparent,  glistening,  crystalline  body,  melting 
like  Avax  in  the  hand,  beginning  to  sublime  at  a  moderate  heat,  and  boil- 
ing at  212°  P.  It  does  not  redden  litmus,  and  has  a  caustic,  burning 
taste.  ^  Its  odour  is  most  penetrating,  and  somewhat  like  that  of  chlorine 
or  of  iodine.  The  vapour,  even  in  minute  quantities,  causes  serious 
inflammation  of  the  lungs  when  inhaled.  It  also  attacks  the  eyes,  so  that 
the  experiment  of  volatilizins:  osmium  in  the  blowpipe  is  an  operation 
attended  Avith  gi-eat  danger.  Deville,  who  performed  the  operation  twice, 
was  rendered  almost  blind  for  twenty-four  hours  by  having  become  ex-' 
posed  accidentally  to  the  vapour  of  the  tetroxide.  This  substance  produces 
violent  pam  and  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva3 ;  and  vision  may  be 
permanently  injured  by  the  subsequent  reduction  of  a  film  of  metallic 
osmium.  The  tetroxide  also  acts  violently  on  the  skin,  causing  painful 
eruptions. 

Preparations  op  Thallium. 

i.-u^^^v^^?^  according  to  Paulet,  highly  poisonous 

although  this  does  not  appear  either  from  his  own  statement  of  their 
ettects  or  from  the  experiments  of  Lamy.  Paulet  found  that  a  dose  of 
liiteen  grains  of  carbonate  of  thallium  killed  a  rabbit  in  a  few  hours  The 
animal  suffered  from  disturbance  of  breathing,  loss  of  muscular  power  and 
general  trembling  of  the  limbs ;  it  appeared  to  die  asphyxiated.  The  Lalts 
ot  this  metal  have  been  found  to  operate  through  the  skin  and  cellular 
membrane— therefore  by  absorption. 

foun^n^  dissolved  seventy-seven  grains  of  the  sulphate  in  milk,  and  he 
found  that  this  quantity  sufficed  to  destroy  two  hens,  six  ducks  two 
puppies,  and  a  middle-sized  bitch.   The  prominent  symptoms  in  the'dogs 
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were  oppression  o£  breathiiif?,  salivation,  g-riping  pains 'in  tlie  abdomen, 
the  body  being  drawn  up,  with  trembling  and  convulsions  of  the  limbs, 
followed  by  paralysis.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  not  described  among  the 
symptoms.  The  two  puppies  did  not  die  until  four  days  after  they  had 
taken  the  poison.  On  opening  the  bodies  of  the  animals,  Lamy  states  that 
there  was  no  mark  of  inflammation  or  other  striking  post-mortem  appear- 
ance. In  one  experiment  he  found  that  a  puppy  died  in  forty  hours  from 
a  dose  of  one  grain  and  a  half  of  sulphate  of  thallium.  ('  Chem.  News,' 
Sept.  12  and  19,  1863.) 

The  salts  are  soluble,  colourless,  and  nearly  tasteless ;  and  therefore 
may  be  easily  administered. 

These  statements  of  Lamy  and  Paulet  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
views  of  Crookes,  the  discoverer  of  the  metal.  Although  much  exposed 
to  the  action  of  the  fumes,  the  metallic  vapour  produced  no  particular 
effects  upon  him.  He  also  swallowed  a  grain  or  two  of  the  salts  without 
injury.  These  have  a  local  action  on  the  hair  and  skin,  staining  the 
former,  and  rendering  the  latter  yellow  and  horny.  ('  Chem.  News,' 
Oct.  3,  1863,  p.  161.) 

Maume  and  Rabuteau  state  that  thallium  is  at  once  looth  a  cardiac 
and  a  muscular  poison,  in  its  action  resembling  mercury  in  one  respect 
and  potassium  in  another.     The  history  of  thallium  as  a  poison  is 

incomplete.  . 
"  Analysis.— The  best  and  most  certain  method  of  detecting  thallium  is 
to  dry  and  burn  the  viscera,  when,  by  the  aid  of  the  spectroscope,  the 
green  band  indicative  of  thallium  will  manifest  itself  in  the  spectrum 
from  the  smallest  quantity  of  the  metal,  in  spite  of  admixture  with  other 
bodies. 
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CHAPTER  24. 

VEGETABLE      IREITANTS — ALOES— COLOCTNTH— GAMBOGE— JALAP— SCAMMONT  

SAVIN— CAPSICUM — CROTON  OIL— PHYSIC  NUT — CASTOR  SEEDS  COLCHICUM  

HELLEBORE — TELLOW  JASMINE  (gELSEMIUM  SEMPERVIRENS) — OIL  OF  TURPEN- 
TINE— CAMPHINE — OIL  OF  TAR — CREASOTE — RESORCIN. 

General  Remarks. — The  poisonous  substances  of  an  irritant  nature  wliicli 
belong  to  the  vegetable  kingdom  are  very  numerous  as  a  class  ;  but  it  will 
there  be  necessary  to  notice  only  those  which  have  either  caused  death,  or 
have  given  rise  to  accidental  poisoning. 

Aloes.  Colocynth.    Gamboge.    Jalap.  Scammony. 

These  different  substances,  which  are  used  in  small  doses  as  medicines, 
•are  liable,  when  taken  frequently  or  in  large  quantities,  to  excite  vomiting, 
purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  irritation.     Colocynth  has  occasioned 
death  m  several  instances  :  in  one  case  a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  of 
colocynth  powder  destroyed  life  ;  and  one  drachm  of  gamboge,  a  medicine 
much  used  by  quacks,  has  proved  fatal  to  man.     (Traill's  '  Outlines,' 
•  p.  150.)     Aloes  and  colocynth  mixed,  are  said  to  be  the  basis  of  the 
quack  medicine  sold  under  the  name  of  Morison's  Pills.    These  have 
proved  fatal  m  many  instances  from  the  exhaustion  produced  by  excessive 
purging  owing  to  the  large  quantity  of  these  pills  taken  in  frequently 
repeated  doses.  Our  knowledge  of  the  symptoms  and  appearances  produced 
by  these  irritants  is,  indeed,  chiefly  derived  from  the  cases  which  have 
fir^-    ,X     ""'^^^'^         treatment.     In  the  seventeenth  volume  of  the 
Medical  Crazette  will  be  found  four  cases  of  this  description.    The  most 
prominent  symptom  is  excessive  purging,  with  the  discharge  of  large  ' 
quantities  ot  mucus  ;  the  individual  becomes  exhausted,  and  slowlv  sinks 
In  some  instances,  the  symptoms  are  those  of  inflammation  and  ulceration 
of  the  bowels     In  183b,  a  man  was  convicted  of  having  caused  the  death 
of  a  person  by  the  admmistration  of  these  pills;   in  this  instance  the 
death  of  the  deceased  was  clearly  due  to  the  medicine,  and  on  inspection 
the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  and  ulcerated ;  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  small  intestines  was  inflamed  and  softened,  and  there  was  the  appear- 
ance  of  effused  lymph  upon  it.     Holloway's  Pills  are  of  a  more  innocent 
description;  the  principal  ingredient  in  them  is  aloes.    In  all  cases  it 
must  be  remembered  that  these  drastic  purgatives  may  cause  serious 

/p^FiT'i  1?''  '^''^  ^^"^  administered^to  infants,  or  to  persons 

debilitated  by  age  or  disease ;  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  dose  should 

wiirr/whTl.'"  r^'"  r ^^^^^  ^he  question  here 

will  be  whether  the  medicine  caused  death,  or  whether  it  simply  accelerated 
It :  although,  m  a  legal  vicav,  that  which  accelerates,  causes 

lliERAPicRA  (Eoly  bitter)  is  a  popular  aloetic  compound  and  one  death 
IS  recorded  to  have  been  produced  by  it  in  1837-8^  Th^rT  s  reLon  to 
believe  that  it  is  occasionally  used  for  the  purpose  of  procurin^cHmLal 

Lent  Tss  ^sTbIT      TF/'^  ^"^J^^^A  oince  (lylesbu^ 

i^ent  Ass.,  1857,  Reg,  v.  While),  and  the  noxious  properties  of  this 
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compouBcl  then  became  a  subject  of  inquiry.  The  dose,  and  the  condition 
of  the  woman  to  whom  it  is  administered,  will  of  course  affect  the  answer 
to  this  question.  At  the  trial  above  mentioned,  it  was  probably  considered 
to  be  a  noxious  substance  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute.  The  fact 
that  under  the  name  of  Ptilvis  Aloes  cum  Canellu,  it  was  formerly  admitted 
into'  the  British  Pharmacopoeias,  cannot  justify  the  mischievous  uses  to 
which  it  may  be  put.  Eierapicra  is  a  snufF- coloured  powder,  of  an  intensely 
bitter  taste.  It  consists  of  four  parts  by  weight  of  aloes,  and  one  part 
by  weight  of  powdered  canella  bark.  The  proper  medicinal  dose  was 
formerly  fixed  at  from  five  to  fifteen  grains.  Its  injurious  effects  on 
pregnant  females  are  chiefly  due  to  the  aloes.  This  specially  affects  tho 
recfum,  and  by  contiguity,  under  violent  irritation  or  purging,  may  affect 
the  uterus.  From  the  taste  and  colour  Avhich  it  imparts  to  liquids,  it  is- 
not  probable  that  it  could  be  taken  by  a  female  unknowingly. 

Death  has  been  caused  by  aloes  taken  in  nitric  acid;  but  in  this- 
case  the  mineral  acid  was  most  probably  the  destructive  agent.  A 
singular  case  occurred  in  Germany,  wherein  a  medico-legal  question 
was  raised  respecting  the  poisonous  properties  of  aloes.  A  woman  aet.  4i6r 
not  labouring  under  any  apparent  disease,  swallowed  two  drachms  ot 
powdered  aloes  in  coffee.  Violent  purging  supervened,  and  she  died  on 
the  followino-  morning,  twelve  hours  after  having  taken  the  medicine. 
On  inspection  the  stomach  was  found  partially,  and  the  small  intestines 
extensively  inflamed.  There  were  no  other  particular  appearances  to. 
account  for  death,  and  this  was  referred  to  the  effect  of  the  aloes. 

Savin.    (Juniperds  Sabina.) 
This  is  a  well-known  plant,  the  leaves  of  which  contain  a  poison  in 
the  form  of  an  acrid  volatile  oil  of  a  remarkable  odour.     They  exert 
an  irritant  action,  both  in  the  state  of  infusion  and  powder.    They  yield 
by  distillation  a  light  yellow  oil,  on  which  the  \rritant  properties  of  tho 
plant  depend.    The  powder  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine,  in  a  dose  oE 
f rom  five^to  twenty  grains.    Savin  is  not  often  taken  as  a  poison  for  the 
specific  purpose  of^  destroying  life,  bat  this,  is  ^--I^^^lf  .^/j;^^;^^^^^^ 
result  of  its  use  as  a  popular  means  of  P^ocurmg  abortion  ;in^^^^^^ 
it  has  proved  fatal.  From  the  little  that  is  known  of  its  effect  ,  it  acte  by 
producing  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  vomiting,  and  strangury  Atte 
?eath,  t.e  ,.Ue,  sir...,,  ^^f;^!:^^^ 

no  action  as  an  abortive,  except,  like  other 
irritants,  by  causing  a  violent  shock  to  the 
svstem,  under  which  the  uterus  may  expel  its 
contents.  Such  a  result  can  never  be  obtained 
without  placing  in  jeopardy  the  lite  ot  a 
Avoman ;  and  when  abortion  follows,  she  gene- 
rally falls  a  victim.    On  the  other  hand,  a 
female  may  be  killed  by  the  poison  without 
abortion  ensuing.    In  1845,  the  author  met 
with  a  case  in  which  death  had  been  caused 
bv  savin-powder— abortion  having  first  taken 
place.    Eight  ounces  of  green  hquid  were 
found  in  the  stomach,  which  wi  h  the  gullet 
and  the  small  intestines,  was  highly  inflamed. 
The  poison  was  easily  identified  by  placing  some  of  the  ^^^"-^e  j^^^^^^^ 
of  th'Tleaves  found  In  the  stomach,  under  a  ^^Xu7tr^^^^^^^^ 
vol  36,  p.  646.)    The  oil  of  savin  is  also  powerfully  imtant. 
account  of  this,  see  '  Criminal  Abortion. 


Fig.  35. 


Tips  of  the  leaves  of  sivin,  magnified 
30  diameters. 
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Catenke  Pepper.  Capsicum. 

A  medical  botanist  was  charered  with  havinsr  caused  the  death  of  a 
boy,  sot.  15,  by  administering  to  him  dangerous  medicines  (Beg.  v.  Stevens,. 
C.  C.  C,  May,  1864).  The  boy  was  suffering  from  diseased  hip-joint,  and,, 
after  taking  the  medicines  prescribed  by  the  prisonei',  he  died.  Letheby 
examined  the  stomach,  and  found  in  it  patches  of  inflammatory  redness, 
such  as  would  be  produced  by  an  irritant.  He  could  detect  no  poison, 
but  simply  bilious  matter  mixed  A\dth  cayenne  pepper.  The  mixture  pre- 
scribed by  the  prisoner  contained  this  pepper,  which  the  witness  con- 
sidered to  be  injurious  to  a  person  in  the  condition  of  deceased.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  the  connection  of  the  death  of  deceased  with  his 
act  not  being  proved. 

In  small  quantities,  this  is  a  well-known  stimulant,  and  a  useful  con. 
diment  and  medicine.  It  has  a  hot,  fiery  taste,  which  lasts  for  a  long  time. 
It  IS  a  powerful  stimulant,  and  in  large  doses  produces  a  feeling  of  heat 
m  the  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  inflam- 
mation of  the  gullet  and  stomach.  Locally  applied,  it  causes  redness  and 
even  blistering  of  the  skin.  (Wibmer,  '  Arzneimittel,'  art.  Cajmcum.) 
Ihere  IS  no  undoubted  instance  recorded  of  its  having  proved  fatal.  It 
owes  Its  irritant  properties  to  an  acrid  resin  (capsicin).  From  five  to  ten 
grains  of  the  powder  is  considered  to  be  a  medicinal  dose, 

Guinea  Pepper,  known  as  Grains  of  Paradise,  is  popularly  considered 
to  be  highly  noxious ;  but  there  are  no  facts  to  justify  this  view.  This 
kind  o±  pepper  is  an  aromatic  condiment. 


Croton  Oil.    (Croton  Tiglium.) 

This  is  an  oil  extracted  from  the  seeds  of  the  Groton  tiglmm.  The 
seeds,  Avhich  are  sometimes  called  Purging  nuts,  resemble  castor  seeds  in 

^'"'^I'^'i       ^P^'  ^"^^^  ^  ^^''^  ^^o'^^^  or  blackish  colour,  and  are 

marked  by  longitudinal  lines,  and  have  no  smell.  Their  taste  is  at 
first  mild  and  oleaginous,  afterwards  acrid  and  burning.  When  heated 
they  evolve  an  acrid  vapour.  Croton  oil  is  a  powerful  drastic  pur-ative 
producing,  in  a  large  dose,  severe  purging,  collapse,  and  death.  A  case 
occurred  ^  Paris  in  1839,  in  which  a  man  swallowed  by  mistake  two 
drachms  and  a  half  of  croton  oil.  In  three-quarters  of  an  hour  the  surface 
was  cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  impercep- 
tible, the  breathing  difficult,  and  the  extrenfi- 
ties  and  face  were  as  blue  as  in  the  collapsed 
stage  of  cholera.  In  an  hour  and  a  half 
purging  ^set  in ;  the  stools  were  passed  in-  - 

voluntarily,  and  the  abdomen   was   very      Seeds  of  cro<ow  <ffirii«»t,  natural  size. 

ThPvt  wn       ^      \'  .^l^^""^  after  swallowini  the  poison 

For  anXr  LT       '^'"li  membrane  of  the  stomach; 

or  another  fatal  case,  see  '  Pharm.  Jour.,'  Feb.,  ] 863,  p.  379 

.  In  man,  a  dose  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  drops  of  the  vure  oil  mio-hf 
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containing  croton  oil  with  other  drugs.  ^  A  teaspoonful  was  incautiously 
given  to\er:  she  immediately  complained  of  a  hot  burning  sensation 
in  her  throat.    She  died  in  convulsions  in  three  days.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,' 
vol.  43  p.  41.)    A  girl,  out.  19,  took  by  mistake  a  teaspoonful  of  a  liniment 
consistin"-  of  equal  parts  of  croton  and  olive  oils.    In  about  half  an  hour 
she  was  seen  by  Brydon,  and  she  then  complained  of  an  intense  burn- 
ing sensation  in  tile  throat  and  gullet ;  but  there  was  no  pain  in  the 
stomach.    Her  pulse  was  84.    "Vomiting  camo  on  in  a  severe  form,  and 
this  was  promoted  by  a  zinc  emetic  and  warm  water.    After  the  vomiting 
had  continued  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  .she  complained  of  a  severe  pain  in 
the  stomach.    Purging  was  not  a  prominent  symptom.    In  a  day  or  two 
•she  recovered.    ('Edin.  Med.  Jour.,'  Aug.,  1861,  p.  134.)    In  another 
case,  a  little  girl,  six  years  old,  took  by  mistake  about  fifty-five  drops  of 
■croton  oil.    There  was  vomiting,  with  some  purging  and  feverishness  for 
three  or  four  days,  but  the  patient  recovered.    ('  Lancet,'  1870, 1,  p.  553.) 
In  these  cases  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  oil  may  have  been  adulterated. 
In  one  case  reported,  a  child,  set.  thirteen  months,  died  in  six  hours  from 
a  small  dose  given  by  mistake.    The  croton  oil  was  mixed  with  soap 
liniment,  and  the  quantity  taken  was  supposed  to  be  less  than  thi-ee 
minims  of  the  oil.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  II.  p.  466.) 

Chevalier  reports  two  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  oil.  In  one  a  druggist 
swallowed,  by  mistake  for  cod-liver  oil,  half  an  ounce  of  croton  oil.  He 
felt  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  soon  followed  by 
vomiting  and  copious  purging,  with  symptoms  of  collapse.  He  did  not 
recover  until  after  a  fortnight.  In  the  other  case,  quoted  from  Devergie, 
a  man,  eet.  25,  swallowed  by  mistake  two  drachms  and  a  half  ot  the  oil. 
Violent  purging  with  collapse  took  place,  and  the  patient  died  m  tour 
hours.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1871,  1,  409.)  ,n  •      i  VT. 

A  case  was  tried  at  Liverpool  (Beg.  v.  Massey  and  Ferrand),  m  which 
the  prisoners  were  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man  by 
placing  in  food,  of  which  he  and  others  had  partaken,  two  drachms  ot 
powde^^ed  jalap,  and  from  two  to  six  drops  of  croton  oil.  Several  persons 
including  the  deceased,  suffered  from  vomiting  and  purging;  but  they 
recovered,  and  the  deceased  himself  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  go 
about  as'  usual.  He  was  subsequently  attacked  with  inflammation  and 
ulceration  of  the  bowels,  from  which  he  died  The  prisoners  we  e 
.-acquitted,  as  the  medical  evidence  at  the  trial  failed  to  make  out  the 
■connection  of  this  subsequent  illness  with  the  jalap  and  croton  oil  whicH 
had  been  put  into  the  food. 

Physic  jS'ut.    (Jatropha.  Cuecas.) 
The  JatJiropha  Curcas  is  a  West  Indian  plant  which  produces  seeds  con- 
taining an  acrid  oil,  having  some  of  the  properties  of  croton  oil.  i^our 
:seeds  act  as  a  violent  cathartic,  and  severe  vomiting  and  purging  have 
been  produced  by  a  few  grains  of  the  cake  left  after  the  expression  ot  the 
fixed  oil  from  the  bruised  seeds.    The  oil  operates  powerfully  in  a  dose 
of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  drops.    It  produces  a  burning  sensation  m  tne 
throat,  vomiting,  purging,  and  other  symptoms  of  ^^^^I^^^^^^^^^'/^/l^;;^^^^ 
inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.    One  hundred        thirty-n  ne 
children  in  Dublin  suffered  from  the  elfects  of  these  seeds  (  Med.  iimes 
and  Gaz.,'  1858, 11.  p.  143)  ;  and  in  1864,  a  number  of  boys  at  Birmingham 
suffered  severe  y  h-om  eating  some  of  these  nuts  which  they  had  found 
in  a  Iru-store,  but  they  all  recovered.  Chevallier  refers  to  a  case  in  which 
thir^-three  pe  -sons  wel-e  poisoned  by  eating  these  seeds.    The  sympfo^r^ 
f r^m  wS  they  suffered  were  nausel,  vomiting,  and  general  depression. 
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Twenty  were  so  ill  that  they  were  placed  in  the  beds  of  an  hospital ;  the 
remaining  thirteen  soon  recovered.  The  albumen  of  this  seed  is  said  to  have 
a  flavour  resembling  that  of  the  almond.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1871,  I  408.) 

The  Jatropha  urens,  also  a  West  Indian  plant,  is  said  to  produce  serious 
effects  upon  those  who  touch  its  leaves,  which  are  covered  with  stinging 
hairs  like  those  of  the  nettle.    The  wrist  of  a  person  accidentally  came  in 
contact  Avith  some  of  the  hairs.    In  a  few  minutes  there  was  swelling  of 
the  lips,  redness  of  the  face,  faintness,  great  prostration  of  strength,  and 
such  a  degree  of  collapse,  that  for  some  minutes  the  sufferer  was  thought 
to  be  dead.    He  then  rallied  ;  there  was  sickness,  and  in  twenty  minutes 
the  man  recovered.    In  another  case  the  pain  and  swelling  in  the  part 
touched  lasted  for  some  days,  and  an  itching  sensation  continued  for  a 
longer  period.    ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  April  17,  1872,  p.  863.)    Assuming  this 
account  of  the  symptoms  to  be  correct,  the  poison  connected  with  the  haira 
not  only  has  a  local  action,  but  it  is  very  rapidly  absorbed,  and  produces 
enects  resembling  those  of  serpent  poisons. 

Castok  Seeds.  (Ricinus  Communis.) 

Of  castor  oil  itself  nothing  need  be  said.  The  seeds  from  which  this  oil 
is  extracted  contain  in  the  embiyo  an  active  poison,  ricinin,  an  albumose; 
and  a  few  of  them  are  sufficient  to  produce  serious  symptoms.  Three  or 
four  seeds  may  act  powerfully  on  an  adult.  Eight  may  give  rise  to  serious 
symptoms,  and  a  large  number  may  destroy  life.  Their  taste  is  said  to 
resemble  that  of  the  almond. 

_  STjmptoms  and  Appearances.— The  symptoms  which  mark  this  form  of 
poisoning  are  the  absence  of  any  disagreeable  taste  or  sense  of  heat  in  the 
mouth  and  throat  at  the  time  of  eating  the  seeds.  Soon  after  the  pulp  has 
been  swallowed,  there  is  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  copious  and  painful 
vomiting,  with  bloody  purging,  thirst,  and  convulsions,  terminated  by  death 
(Bouchardat,  '  Ann.  de  Therap.,'  1872,  p.  103.)  A  girl,  set.  18,  ate  about 
twenty,  one  of  _  her  sisters  four 'or  five,  and  another  two  castor-oil 
seeds.  In  the  night  they  were  all  taken  ill.  About  five  hours  after  the 
seeds  were  eaten,  the  deceased  felt  faint  and  sick;  vomiting  and  pure-inff 
came  on,  and  continued  throughout  the  night.  On  the  followino-  morninS 
she  appeared  like  one  affected  with  malignant  cholera.  The  skiS  was  cold 
and  dark-coloured,  the  features  contracted,  the  breath  cold,  the  nulse 
small  and  wiry ;  there  was  restlessness,  thirst,  pain  in  the  abdomen 
and  she  lay  m  a  sort  of  drowsy,  half-conscious  state.  Whatever  liquid  was 
taken  was  immediately  rejected,  and  the  matters  passed  by  stool  consisted 
chiefly  of  a  serous  fluid  with  blood.  She  died  in  five  da/s  without  Ally- 
ing ;  the  two  other  sisters  recovered.    On  inspection,  a  large  portion  of 

stomach  was  found  abraded  and  soften^ 
m  the  course  of  the  great  curvature.    A  similar  case,  in  which  thrS 
seeds  destroyed  the  life  of  a  man  in  forty-six  hours,  is  Reported     ^  Med 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1861,  I.  p.  555.)    There  was  g^nerafredness  of  the 
stomach,  and  the  abraded  portion  presented  the  appearance  of  a  granufatin  ' 

W  LlL^^  V'^'  byfconsiderableVan  ?t  of 

slimy  mucus.  ^  The  small  intestines  Avere  inflamed,  and  the  inner  surface 
of  them  was  abraded.    The  effects  produced  on  th^  sisters  who  recov^'ed 
bear  out  the  statement  of  Christison,  that  two  or  three  of  the  seeds  ^^1 
operate  as  a  violent  cathartic.    Other  cases,  including  one  which  proved 
fatal,  are  recorded  by  Chevallier.   ('Ann  d'Hv"-  '187?  1  400  w 
swallowed  a  quantity  of  the  bruised  seerk  if  ^S'L   /  '  7       ?  ^  ^omaix 
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no  cerebral  symptoms.  Under  treatment,  they 
recovered  in  two  days.   ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,' 


•of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  o£  a  dark  colour,  much  ecchymosed,  and 
presented  small  patches  of  oxtravasated  blood.  ^ 

In  1891,  several  chiklrcn  were  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  after 
■eating-  castor-oil  seeds.  They  all  had  severe  diarrhoea,  vomiting,  and 
;gastro-intestinal  irritation,  bub  recovered. 

An  officer  took  as  a  purgative  seventeen  seeds.  In  three  hours  there 
v/as  violent  pui-ging,  followed  by  vomiting  and  severe  cramps,  the  patient 
])assing  into  a  condition  resembling  the  collapse  of  Asiatic  cholera.  The 
vomiting  was  not  stopped  until  after  twenty-one  hours,  and  recovery  then 
took  place.  There  was  suppression  of  urine  for  forty-eight  hours.  (Wiggers' 
and  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  538.)  The  cake  left  after  the 
pressure  of  the  oil  is  poisonous  to  rats,  as  well  as  human  beings  (Chevallier). 
When  the  seeds  are  swallowed  whole,  they  may  fail  to  produce  the  severe 
symptoms  above  described. 

Two  childi-en,  aged  respectively  six  and  three  yeai'S,  ate  some  castor-oil 
seeds.    The  children  when  brought  to  the  hospital  were  suffering  from 
extreme  collapse,  consequent  on  vomiting  and  purging,  the  bodies  pale  and 
p.^  perspiring,  pulse  130.    The  stools  were  frequent  and 

■  watery.    The  substances  ejected  from  the  stomach 

were  pulpy;  there  was  pain  in  the  abdomen,  great 
thirst,  and  the  tongue  was  furred  and  dry.  Thero 
were 
both 

1870,  1,  581.) 

Analysis. — Castor  seeds  can  be  identified  in  the 
€astor  seeds,  natural  size.  ^^^^^^^^^  the  stomach  provided  a  portion  of  the 
outer  coat  is  obtained.  These  seeds  are  remarkable  for  their  peculiarly 
variegated  surface.  Externally  they  are  of  a  pale  grey,  marbled  with 
yellowish  brown  spots  and  stripes. 

Meadow  Saffuon.  (Colchicum.) 

Meadow  saffron  (GolcJiicum  autumnale)  contains  a  poisonous  alkaloid 
—Colchicine— the  effects  of  which  on  animals  are  similar  to  those  of 
Veratrine,  the  alkaloid  existing  in  White  Hellebore.    The  most  noxious 
parts  of  the  plant  are  the  bulbs  (or  roots)  and  seeds,  but  the  leaves  and 
flowers  have  also  an  irritant  action.    The  seeds  of  colchicum  are  of  a 
Pi,  3s        brown  colour,  varying  from  pale  to  dark.  They  are  without 
'        smell,  but  have  a  bitter  acrid  taste.   In  size  and  colour  they 
somewhat  resemble  grains  of  paradise,  and  have  been  mis- 
®     ®^       taken  for  them.    Their  shape  and  size  are  represented  m 

^       the  annexed  engraving. 
Ookhicum  seeds,         Symptoms  and  Appearances. — A.  gentleman  swallowed  by 

natuiaUizo.  j^^gtake  One  ounce  and  a  half  of  roine  of  colchicum.  He 
was  immediately  seized  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  :  other  symptoms 
of  irritation  came  on,  and  he  died  in  seven  hours.  In  another  instance, 
in  which  an  ounce  of  the  Avine  was  taken,  death  occurred  m  thirty-nine 
hours.  (Schneider's  '  Annalen,'  vol.  1,  p.  232.)  In  a  case  m  which  a 
similar  dose  was  taken,  the  person  recovered  after  suffering  from  cramps 
in  the  limbs  and  twitching  of  the  tendons.  ('  L'Union  Med.,  Aug.  24, 
1848.)  A  woman,  rot.  56,  suffering  from  rheumatism,  for  whom  wine  ot 
colchicum  had  been  prescribed,  took  by  mistake  an  ounce  of  the  wine 
of  the  seeds,  in  divided  doses,  in  twelve  hours.  She  suffered  from  nausea, 
violent  and  profuse  vomiting,  slight  purging,  with  heat  and  burning  pain 
in  the  throat,  great  thirst,  cold  clammy  skin,  feeble  pulse,  pain  m  tlio 
fjtomach  and  pain  in  the  forehead.    Inflammation  of  the  stomach  super- 
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vened,  and  tlie  retching,  vomitiBg,  thirst,  and  pain  continued  for  three 
•days.    She  then  recovered.    ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.,  1867;  and 
"Brit,  and  For.  Rev.,'  1857,  19,  499.)  In  oth  er  cases  profuse  purging  has 
been  the  most  prominent  symptom,  followed  by  death  from  exhaustion. 
('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  July,  1861,  p.  45.)   In  one  instance,  in  which  two  ounces 
of  the  wine  were  taken,  the  symptoms  did  not  come  on  for  an  hour  and  a 
half ;  there  was  then  copious  vomiting  of  a  yellow  fluid,  severe  pain  in 
-the  abdomen,  with  great  tenderness,  tenesmus,  and  thirst.    The  patient 
•died  m  forty-eight  hours  without  being  convulsed  or  manifesting  any  sign 
of  cerebral  disturbance.    The  chief  morbid  appearances  were  a  patch  of 
redness  m  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  near  the  cardiac  orifice  • 
l^.^'^r  T^J^  inflammation  of  the  intestines.    The  head  was  not  examined. 
(Med.  Gaz.   vol  10,  p.  161 ;  see  also  Casper,  '  Ger.  Med.,'  vol.  1,  p.  450.) 
Three  and  a  half  di-achms  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  were  taken  in  divided 
.doses,  and  caused  death  on  the  fourth  day.    There  was  no  inflammation  of 
the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  but  simply  extravasation  of  blood  into  the 
mucous  follicles.    The  mucous  membrane  has  been  found  softened  in  two 
cases  of  poisoning  by  the  tincture.    In  two  other  cases,  in  which  an  ounce 
and  a  Jialt  ot  the  tincture  was  taken,  and  death  ensued  in  forty-eio-ht  hours 
no  morbid  appearances  were  found.    (Casper,  '  Ger.  Med  '  1857  1  451  \ 

^mX^^^^^^^^  ''''''  -  '^-P-'s 

A  woman  after  having  been  tried  and  acquitted  for  an  attempt  to 
poison  with  oil  of  vitriol  a  man  with  whom  she  cohabited,  was  con^^^cted 
■(Beg.  V.  Catherv,ie  m  son,  C.  C.  C,  Sept.,  1862)  of  the  murder  of  a 
Mrs.  Soames,  who  had  died  suddenly  while  nursed  by  the  prisoner 
SIX  years  previously.  The  body  was  exhumed,  but  no  poisorwrfound 
n  the  remains  ;   yet  the  medical  and  other  circumstances,  al  weTas 

S  tr  cwrrthrr'n^P^'^ri'  f       P^T^^^'  P^^-^  satisTa ion 
ot  the  court  that  deceased  had  been  destroyed  by  vegetable  poison 

most  probably  colchicum,  with  the  noxious  pripertie^s  o^whil  shrwas' 

proved  to  have  been  well  acquainted.    From'^the  facts  whrch  transpiVed 

m  reference  to  this  trial,  it  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  one  of  four 

persons  who  had  at  different  dates  fallen  victims  to  thp  nn^!  Z 

woman.^  Isi  Peter  Ma.oer,         died  in  Octob  ?  1854  tt^C^^^ 

n  D:lmb\?'i859^"?hf^d '^^t^'-  ^^cZtx:^:^ 

lu  i^ecemoei,  i»oy  :  the  body  was  exhumed  in  .Tflnnnw  i«ftn  „  i 
poison  was  detected.    3rd,  Mrs.  Atkinson,  who  TedTn  Sber  1860  iL" 
body  ™  exhumed  in  May,  1862,  and  no  poison  wardeteoted    4th  m 

•cause  to  aceoak  for  death     ThlsZ^^mTj^  ^''/'-^'^''''''''*''''''''''^^ 

•cilable  with  any  known  dLtse^aVd^^y^^n  /L^el'^'d':^^^^^^^^ 

was  proved  to  have  administered  nndpr  f  .  prisoner 

medicine,  the  bottle  whiZ  shelm^^^^^^^^  llff'''' 

locked  up,  or  in  her  own  possession  /he  mo  ive  fL^^^^^^  ^'^P* 

case,  was  the  acquisition  of  property     T^  nlL  ^^r^!^' 

which  failed,  led  to  the  inferencrthat  ^olnV  vi  ^**^^P.*«  border, 

was  the  substance  which  tW  _  Tmlll^  "S'^T 

the  symptoms  were  as  nearly  as  poss T.  P^^«°^s, 

pain  in  the  throat  and  stomLr  nte..f  f  T'-^^^^^^ 

purging,  coldness  and  clamZess^f  the  J   '  '  -"''^'^K^^^^'^-S  and 

great  weakness.    The  pulse  was   mall  nL   "  '  ^fP^^^^io".  and 

<W.h,  and  one  o^  the  foarL^t^d^t'  Z  S  Ze  ™  st 
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was  probably  given  in  divided  doses:  in  the  last  case,  the  symptoms  always, 
appeared  every  evening  after  the  deceased  had  taken  the  tea  prepared  by 
the  prisoner.  [Grave  doubts  have,  howevei^  been  entertained  by  experts 
as  to  the  kind  of  poison  administered  :  the  author's  opinion  as  to  its  being 
colchicum  is  not  universally  shared  by  toxicologists.— Editor.]  McGregor- 
Maclao-an  collected  fifteen  cases  of  poisoning  by  colchicum.  ('Month. 
Jour  Med.  Sci.,'  1852,  p.  1.)  Roux  relates  the  poisoning  of  five  soldiers 
by  the  administration  of  two  ounces  of  wine  of  colchicum  in  each  case,  in 
mistake  for  quinine  wine.  All  died.  ('  Union  Med.,'  1855,  No.  3G.)' 
Keller  reported  a  case  of  poisoning  by  three-fifths  of  a  grain  of  the  alka- 
loid colchicine.  The  patient,  a  woman,  set.  20,  recovered.  (' Ber.  d. 
Krankenanstalt  Rudelfstiftung  in  Wien,'  1857.) 

Slair's  Gout  Pills  consist  essentially  of  the  ground  corms  of  colchicum. 
A  man,  set.  50,  took  twenty-eight  of  these  pills  in  the  course  of  four  and 
a  half  days.  He  had  nausea,  griping  pains  in  the  abdomen,  diari-hoea, 
hiccouo-h,  and  vomiting;  followed  by  stupor,  convulsions,  twitchings^  and 
death  Tn  fourteen  days.  The  pills,  which  were  hard,  were  found  by  Beyte 
to  yield  three-fifths  of  a  grain  of  colchicine.    ('  Lancet,  1881,  1.  p. 

Analysis.— ColchiGVim,  in  the  form  of  tincture,  possesses  a  warm 
aromatic  taste  and  a  peculiar  odour.  It  owes  its  properties  to  the  alkaloid 
colchicine.  It  may  be  separated  from  liquids  contaimng  it  by  a  process- 
similar  to  that  described  for  strychnine.  It  gives  a  pecuhar  p  ay  ot  colours 
when  moistened  with  mineral  acids.  Mairet  and  Combernale  found  it  to 
act  as  a  diuretic,  purgative,  and  irritant  poison. 

Black,  White,  and  Green  Hellebore. 
Symptoms  and  ^ppeamwce^.-According  to  Wibmer,  the  roots  of  the^ 
black  hellebore  {Hellehorus  niger)  possess  the  greatest  activity :  _  but  the 
leaves  are  also  highly  poisonous  when  used  in  the  form  of  infusion,  ^y 
lonl  bo' ling  the  p'oisonous  properties  of  the  plant  are  diminished  The 
roots  and  leaves  have  a  local  irritant  action,  producing  m  small  dose^ 
^olen?  vomiting  and  purging,  with  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen  followed 
by  col/sweats,  convuL       insensibility  and  death.    The  powdered  root 
in  a  dose  of  a  few  grains,  acts  as  a  drastic  purgative    In  a  case  reported 
by  Morgagni,  half  a  drachm  of  the  aqueous  extract  killed  a  xnan^  -t.  50 
in  eio-ht  hours     The  symptoms  were  severe  pam  m  the  abdomen  ana 
vio?  S  vo  Jt  ng.    After  death  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal  was- 
W  inflamed,%ut  especially  the  large  intestines.  .(W^^^le  ^ 
Eellehorus.)    A  case  is  quoted  by  the  same  winter,  m 

of  the  finely  powdered  root  caused  severe  symptoms  of  irritant  PO^oning^^^ 
which  did  not  disappear  for  four  hours.  The  man  recovered  on  tbe  f  ouith. 
Ty'  The  experiments  performed  by  Orfi  a  on  animals,  «^o^^  ^^^^  f  ^« 
pofson  acts  like  a  local  irritant  when  applied  to  a  wound.  (OP' ^^^^/^^^f^; 
369.)  Hellebore  is  a  favourite  quack  remedy  for  ^ornas,  and  bas^een- 
given  to  procure  abortion.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising  that  it  should 
be  occasionally  administered  in  an  overdose,  and  cause  d^^^^h-  /  ^^^^^^^ 
man  swallowed  experimentally  one  drachm  of  t^tlcture  o  S-^^'^^^^^^^^^ 
(Veratrum  vlride),  equal  to  twelve  grams  of  the  powdei.  was  ^^^j 
soon  afterwards  in  a  collapsed  state,  the  features  sunk,  ^^^i  f'^^^ll^^^^ 
covered  with  a  profuse  clammy  sweat,  the  pulse  scarcely  P^^^^P*^^^^ 
He  complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  region  of  the  f  J^^' 
no  purging.  These  symptoms  were  relieved  by  treatment,  ^■^f^^^^fl 
moaning  the  patient  had  Recovered.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,  If^,  L 

Vi^ATRiNi^ -White  hellebore  (Veratrum  albrum)  owes  ijs  noxious 
proJertiesT  th^  alkaloid  vera^rine,  which  is  itself  a  powerful  poison. 
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Poisoning  by  veratrine  is  a  rare  occuiTence.    We  have  not  met  with  an 
instance  in  which  this  alkaloid  has  been  indubitably  administered  with 
criminal  intention.    Judging  from  its  effects  on  animals,  it  would  cause 
vomiting  and  convulsions,  with  insensibility.    A  physician  prescribed 
medicinally  for  a  lady,  one  grain  of  veratrine  divided  into  fifty  pills,  and 
three  were  directed  to  be  taken  for  a  dose.    Not  long  after  the  first  dose 
had  been  swallowed,  the  patient  was  found  insensible,  the  surface  cold, 
tlie  pulse  failing,  and  there  was  every  symptom  of  approaching  dissolution, 
fehe  remained  some  hours  in  a  perilous  condition,  but  ultimately  recovered. 
dSr^f  '''''  ^^^^  pills  equally 

Th^ttC  ^."".r'l?^  i''^*.^     ^  ^'^""^^     reratvine  was  here  taken. 

Thl  "riP-T- '  tlie  alkaloid  IS  capable  of  exerting  a  powerful  effect, 
ihe  alkaloid  is  prepared  from  cevadilla  seeds.  The  common  veratrine 
^  g^^^^^  medicinally  in  doses  of  one-sixth  of 

a  giam.  It  forms  a  grey  non-crystallme  powder,  scarcely  soluble  in  water 
even  on  boiling ;  but  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ethei  It 
lias  a  slight  alkaline  reaction,  and  combines  with  acids,  forming  soluble 
salts.  It  has  a  hot,  acrid  taste,  without  any  bitterness.  Strono-  nitric 
acid  gxves  to  it  a  light  red,  turning  to  an  ochreous  colour.  Diluted 

veS;;^  ^^'^         ^'''^^''^       ^  ^'^«idue  containing 

veiatrine,  produces  an  intense  crimson-red  colour.  Boiled  ^vith  stronf 
hydrochloric  acid,  it  yields  a  fine  purple  colour.  Ifc  undero  oel  no  chano-f 
ot  colour  with  iodic  acid  or  sulphomolybdic  acid.  ^  ^ 

COLOCTNTH  (ClTEULLUS  COLOCYJfTHIs). 

Colocynth  has  occasionally  produced  death,  preceded  bv  svmiitom.,  nf 
gastric  and  intestinal  irritation,  and  excessive ii^rainr   j7;!lu^  ] 
occasionally  used  for  procuring  abortion  CbSS^^ecorSf^ 

amount.    (Husemann,  Handk  d.  Toxicol.,  p^  625.) 

Yellow  Jasmine  (Gelsemium  Sempervirens). 
An  alcoholic  extract  of  the  root  of  this  nlant  «r,rl  o  ^ 
for  medicinal  purposes.    It  has  acted  as  a  p^Sn  'and  Veslted  l7  W 
Its  exact  place  as  a  poison  cannot  yet  be  satisfactorilv  .tT^T  ^""^ 
cas.  reported  by  Wormley  (' Amer.'jonr.  of  Sm  '  jL  1?^^^^     ^^^"^  ^ 
to  belong  rather  to  the  irritant  than  the  narcotic  Hnt  nf     L  }'  ^P^^^''' 

A.young  healthy  married  woman  too^by  W^Hhre^f  "'^^   .  . 
of  fluid  extract  of  gelsemium-a  concentrated  ffn^nf,     f    teaspoonf uls 
taining  480  grains  to  the  ounce.    Sre  wfs  sever^^^^^^^   I  '^^^^~^on- 
pregnancy.    In  two  hours  after  taking  Te  extr.c  if" 
pain  in  the  stomach,  nausea,  and  dimness  of  vislfn       w  "^^^^/^^^^^  of 
followed  by  great  restlessness,  ineffectual  eS""  to  vom  f^''"^?"'' ^^^'^ 
perspu-ation.    In  four  hours  the  pulse  was  feebl  ^-        i '  ^""^  ^^^^^'^1 
mittent.    There  was  great  prostrat^  w7th  irttila^^fc  f"'  Z^'"'" 
Tho  skin  Avas  dry,  the  limbs  cold,  the  punils  difnfLr  f 
h^ht ;  the  eyes  were  fixed,  and  there  wL^i  Vi  f  !    ^""^  insensible  to 
The  vital  powers  rapidly  gave  wlv  and   w  ^  ^.^'^  'J^^^^' 
occurred  in  seven  houi's  aifd  f  half  IfTe'r  the' p'tn tadT'^'tf  ^^^^^^ 
inspection  the  membranes  and  substance  of  th^  W 
were  normal.    The  adipose  tissue  wartinid  wit]       '  ^""^  '^/^^^ 
The  lungs  were  collapsed,  but  natural  n  nl-     l^^l^o^^-looking  matter. 
VOL.  T.  ^     '        '''''''''''^      appearance,  and  the  superficial 
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veins  were  cono-ested.  The  heart  was  normal — the  superficial  veins  were 
iniected  and  tlie  cavities  were  distended  with  dark  grumous  blood,  inside 
of  which  was  a  well-defined  fibrinous  deposit.  The  stomach  contained  a 
small  quantity  of  ing-esta  :  the  peritoneum  and  intestines  were  in  a  healthy 
state.    The  left  kidney  was  congested.  ' 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  account  that  while  death  took  place  rapidly, 
there  was  nothing  characteristic  in  the  symptoms  and  appearances. 

A  muscular  man,  twenty-eight  years  of  age,  after  a  drinking  bout,  took 
about  two  ounces  by  measure  of  fluid  extract  of  gelsemium,  to  '  quiet  his 
nerves.'  When  seen  his  face  was  flushed ;  he  was  dozing,  but  could  easily  be 
roused,  and  talked  intelligently ;  the  pupils  were  moderately  dilated,  reacting 
to  licrht,  and  there  was  slight  drooping  of  both  eyelids.  The  pulse  was  strong 
and  full,  about  100.    An  hour  later  the  dipsomaniac,  eluding  his  watchers 
manao«ed  to  get  out  to  a  drug  store,  and  procured  half  an  ounce  of  fluid 
extract  of  gelsemium,  which  he  drank.    He  was  found  twenty-five  minutes 
later,  sitting  in  a  shop,  with  relaxed  limbs  and  pale  face ;  but  he  was  capable 
of  speech.    As  he  refused  to  swallow  an  emetic,  sulphate  of  zmc  was 
administered  through  the  nose.    Copious  vomiting  followed  this,  and  a 
second  dose  that  was  given.    In  spite  of  this  he  became  speedily  uncon- 
scious ;  pulse  130;  respiration  40,  and  entirely  thoracic;  pupils  moderately 
dilated,  but  acting.    Brandy  was  given  subcutaneously  and  by  the  rectum 
and  after  faradisation  of  the  diaphragm  and  intercostal  muscles  he  raliiecl 
from  the  state  of  collapse  into  which  he  had  fallen,  only  to  relapse  shortly 
after,  when  the  same  measures  were  repeated,  and  also  hypodermic  in- 
jections first  of  atropine,  then  of  carbonate  of  ammonium,  and  ^^^f  ^'^^'^ 
of  nitrite  of  amyl,  were  employed.    He  died  about  five  hours  after  taking 
the  poison.    ('  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Dec.  22,  1881.; 

Analvsis.—Wovm\ej  discovered  that  the  extract  contained  an  alkaloid 
(qelsemine)  separable  by  ether  or  chloroform,  and  an  orgamc  acid  (^eZ.e»m-. 
acid)  The  latter  he  was  able  to  obtain  crystallized  m  various  forms  bj 
so  ution  and  sublimation.  He  found  that  if  a  small  quantity  of  this  acid 
or  its  salts,  in  a  solid  state,  was  treated  with  a  di^pof  con-f -ated  n^^^^^^ 
acid,  it  became  yellow  or  reddish,  according  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^f  ,  ^^^^^ 
excess  of  ammonia  was  added,  it  acquired  a  blood-red  coloui.  l^e 
hundredth  part  of  a  grain  was  sufiicient  for  this  i^act^on.  J^e  -1^^^^^ 
in  potash  is  fluorescent,  presenting  a  deep  blue  coloration  on  ^h^  surtaca 
Gelsemic  acid  was  thus  detected  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  some 

months  after  death.  .  .  ,.nVfnrP  of 

The  alkaloid  gelsemine  is  a  potent  poison.    It  is  perhaps,  a  mixtuie  ot 
two  alkaloids,  one  of  which  paralyses  and  the  other  tetanises.  ^^^J^*^ 
a  o-rain  by  hypodermic  injection  killed  a  rabbit  in  one  hour  and  a  half  In 
fifien  mfnutes  there  were  symptoms  of  great  distress,  and  tbe  anima^^^as 
restless     In  forty  minutes  there  was  great  prostration  inability  to  move, 
laspint  respiration,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated,  ^)ut  there  ^ere  ^°^,^?;, 
?uEs     From  hi^  experiments,  Wormley  infers  that  the  quantity  win  1 
proved  fatal  to  the  woman  in  the  above-mentioned  case  could  not  ha^c 
exceeded  the  sixth  part  of  a  gTain. 

Oil  of  Turpentine.  Camphine. 

The  few  cases  in  which  oil  of  turpentine  has  produced  ^-J^^ 
have  occurred  among  children.  From  these  it  appears  to  ^ave  lathej 
thJ  effects  of  a  neurotic  (narcotic)  than  an  irritant  poison.  In  a  dose  ot 
tLee  drachnis  it  has  produced  intoxication.  A  dose  of  a  table-spoon^^^^^ 
child  ao-ed  eighteen  months,  symptoms  bearing  a  strong  re- 
Lmblance  tf^^^^^  by  an  overdose  of  opium,  although  the. 
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were  not  so  rapidly  manifested.    (See  case  '  Med.  Times,'  1851,  II.  p.  380.) 
in  three  hours  there  was  complete  insensibility,  with  stertorous  breathing, 
strongly  contracted  pupils,  rapid  and  weak  pulse,  coldness  of  the  surface, 
paleness  of  the  countenance,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and 
•occasional  convulsive  movements.     Two  fatal  cases  are  recorded.  The 
hrst  was  the  case  of  a  child,  aged  fourteen  weeks.    The  child  had  had 
Halt  an  ounce  of  the  oil  poured  down  its  throat  by  a  brother,  £et.  8.  It 
Had  been  left  asleep  at  9  p.m.,  and  in  an  hour  it  was  found  to  be  insensible, 
oold,  and  slightly  convulsed.    At  midnight  it  was  seen  by  Miall.    It  was 
comatose,  pale  with  extremely  cold  surface,  contracted  pupils  ;  slow  and 
irregular  breathing-  about  three  times  in  a  minute  ;  pulse  quick,  small, 
S^Tf?'      '  .1         Imperceptible.    A  strong  odour  of  turpentin^  issued 
liom  the  mouth,  and  there  was  a  spot  of  liquid  on  the  pillow     The  child 
was  unable  to  swallow.    It  died  in  fifteen  hours  after  taking  the  poison 
In  the  second  case  the  child  was  five  months  old.    A  spoonfSl  of  spirit  of 
turpentine  was  given  to  it  by  mistake  for  peppermint,  and  death  took 

f^cZ^Z?^'  ■  ^'  1872,  I  75.)    Oil  of  turpentine"  s 

occasionally  given  to  persons  suffering  from  worms 

Camphinb  is  oil  of  turpentine  purified  by  distillation  with  lime  A 
22,  swallowed  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid.    She  soot 

C  ds     The  ±H  ^^'t         "^^^'^^^^d  other 

Sss  and  iircJt  ;^°'^'*'l''^'^*  turpentine.    She  was 

restless,  and  in  great  pain;  there  was  some  purging.    There  wa«  not 
entire  loss  of  consciousness.    In  two  hours  she  felt  Sold,  and  the  pule 
was  small  and  weak;  the  head  then  became  hot,  there  Ts  headache 
but  the  pupis  were  unchanged;  there  was  redness  of  tL  con^^^^^^^ 

Slo  had  ?  sTmJ  L  odo""  "t?  ^''''^  ^"^'^'"^  «^  *he  breath 

aiso  nad  a  simi  ar  odour.    There  were  some  slight  nervous  svmntom^ 

Oil  op  Tar.  Creasote. 

of  i°11e*"t?eXrofe^^^  1832,  about  teu  d>.clms 

take  for  a  black  drauVt     tI.  r™'-'?  '*        ^•'^  ^''"^  by  mis- 

slaughter,  but  acritted     ll  n,  n"'"^?'"  "  "^"^  '"'^d 

"properties  siX'to'tbos:  oTrbolTc  LTd.''"  •^"^'^-'^ 

Carbolic  Acid. 

distatttn  of'ifl^^^^^^^^  a  crystalline  product  of  the 

characteristic,  and  not  .nZ  LFoIur  w'^  - 
water  is  added  to  the  crystals  thev  ?f.?\  ^  t!"^  ^  '"'^^^  proportion  of 
^•ater.  The  commercial  Oalshavpf'^^-  ,  ^^oderately  soluble  in 
to  impurities  ;  and  they  acqu  re  a  red  Z  ^^P^^'^^^^*  ^^^ur,  which  is  due 
melt  at  about  91°  F.  fce  Z^^^^^^^^  They 
a  colourless  or  more  or    ss  b~ li^ouM^^^^^  "  ^ 

oiown  liquid,  of  nauseous  odour,  containin^r 
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about  80  per  cent,  of  phenol,  or  as  a  dark  brown  liquid  chiefly  consisting 
of  heavy  oil  of  tar  with  about  30  per  cent,  of  the  acid.  These  are  largely 
iised  as  disinfectants.  Applied  to  the  skin  or  to  a  mucous  membrane,  it 
coao-ulates  the  albuminous  constituents,  causing  a  severe  burning  iwui 
and^'a  white  eschar.  A  death  is  stated  to  have  occurred  from  the  ex- 
ternal use  of  the  acid  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1870,  11.  p.  382)  ;  and  its  use 
as  an  antiseptic  lotion  has  repeatedly  produced  serious,  if  not  fatal,  results. 
Carbolic  acid,  so  called,  does  not  redden  litmus  paper.  Deaths  from  the 
internal  use  of  carbolic  acid— usually  accidental,  but  not  infrequently 
suicidal— are  common.  In  1891,  the  deaths  of  ninety-five  persons  wero 
reo'istered  in  England  and  Wales  from  this  poison. 

Symptoms  and  ^^pearances.— When  the  poison  is  swallowed  m  solution, 
or  in  the  form  of  an  undiluted  liquid,  the  patient  experiences  a  hot  burn- 
ing sensation,  extending  from  the  mouth  to  the  stomach.  Ihis  feeling  is 
experienced  diiring  the  act  of  swallowing  ;  and  the  hniug  membrane  ot 
the  mouth  is  whitened  and  hardened.  Carbolic  acid  is  rapidly  absorbed, 
and  in  the  course  of  a  few  minutes  the  system  may  be  profoundly  aftectecl. 
In  two  instances  the  rapidity  of  action  was  comparable  to  that  ot  prussic 
acid  Although  the  local  application  of  the  acid  to  a  part  is  commonly 
followed  by  severe  burning  pain,  this  may  be  entirely  absent  m  cases  ot 
poisoning  by  this  agent,  and  even  a  local  diminution  of  sensibility  may  be 
Wuced.  Nervous  symptoms  are  those  most  strikingly  manifested,  such 
as  delirium,  giddinessf  and  profound  insensibility.  Nausea  and  vomiting 
were  preseif  in  not  more 'than  one-fifth  of  Jl-  observed  c^es.  The  e 
symptoms  may,  however,  be  severe  and  uncontrollable  There  is  extieme 
fSness  of  ihe  pulse,  and  dry  harsh  skin,  with  J  ,f  ^^^^ 

The  urine,  as  was  first  pointed  out  by  the  editor  (' !^^^°^P- f  ^^is 
1868  p.  407),  is  often  of  an  olive  green,  or  even  ^^^ck  hue  ,  but  this 
anneL™ce  is  more  common  in  subacute,  than  in  acute  and  rapidly  fatal 
Tes   X  pupils  are  generally  minutely  contracted.    Convulsions  and 

trismus  are  not  infrequently  observed.  ^«„^„,,Wprl  Tho 

A  case  of  carbolic  acid  poisoning  can  rarely  fail  to  be  recognized.  Ihe 
whiTenino.  of  the  mouth,  the  brown  eschars  which  form  on  the  skin  at  its 
wles  where  the  poison  trickles  from  the  mouth,  the  odour  of  the  breath, 
:Sd  th^profound^nsensibility  and  ^^f  Porous  breathings  with  ^^^^^^^^ 
contracted  pupils,  rarely  leave  any  doubt  as  to  the  ^^^^^'^^^  J^^^^ff, 
editor  has,  nevertheless,  met  with  a  case  m  which  ^^.^f 
the  acid  having  been  taken  for  suicidal  purposes,  the  odoui  of  caibolic 

^^^S^  :;:^;^-Death  has  occurred  almost 

minutes,  and  several  times  within  twenty  minutes  of  the  ^dmin^^^^^^^^^^^ 
of  the  poison  ;  and  it  usually  supervenes  withm  four  hours.  0«;asionally 
in  fatal  cases,' life  may  be  prolonged  for  twenty-four  and  even  forty-e.ght 

^'°''lSfoZ  Dose.-This  is  unknown.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  if 
absorbed  a  few  grains  of  the  poison  might  prove  fata  ,  and  e^g^^^y  g^.ni^ 
bave  killed  an  adult.  Two  fluid  drachms  of  the  liquid  acid  have  kil  ed  a 
child,  two_  years  of  age,^  in  tw_e  ve  ho  -  ^^^^^^2^^- 


L  14,  swallowed  six  fl-d  ^-hms  o^^  he  und^^^^^^^^^^     30  1^^^^^^^^^^^^ 


^,-«i  «tif  14.  swaliowea  six  nuia  urciciuus  — v  x 

S  i     In  W  minutes  she  «-as  comatce  and  broartnnK  stortovous 

C  face  ,vas  livid,  the  pulse  was  small  "'"^--'^sf f^.'^^^^P'  ,Ts 
tracted.but  not  so  much  so  as  in  opium-poisomrg.    li.e  stomach 
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-washed  out  witli  soap  and  water,  and  then  with  milk  and  watei\  In  an 
hour,  the  lividity  diminished,  and  consciousness  slowly  returned.  She 
did  not  complain  of  any  gastric  irritation.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1882,  I. 
p.  939.)  A  robust  woman,  a3t.  30,  swallowed  nearly  half  an  ounce  of  an 
alcoholic  solution  of  carbolic  acid,  containing  35*8  per  cent,  of  the  poison. 
It  was  ascertained  by  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  that  rather  more  than 
half  of  the  poison  Avas  removed  from  the  stomach,  but  that  at  least  92 
grains  of  the  poison  must  have  remained  for  absorption.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  were  insensibility  within  ten  minutes,  and  dizziness 
speedily  passing  into  profound  coma,  irregular  breathing  and  pulse,  con- 
tracted pupils,  extreme  blueness  (cyanosis)  of  the  surface  of  the  body, 
depression  of  the  body  temperature  to  94°  F.,  and  haemoglobinuria,  i.e. 
the  presence  of  unaltered  blood-pigment  in  the  urine,  which  contained  no 
red  blood-corpuscles.  This  last  condition  set  in  one  hour  after  the  poison 
was  taken,  and  lasted  for  seven  hours  and  a  half.  The  urine  reacted  for 
carbolic  acid  during  two  days.  The  woman  recovered.  (' Berlin  Klin. 
Wochenschr.,'  1881,  No.  48.) 

Analysis. — Carbolic  acid  gives  a  purple  colour  when  a  drop  of  solution 
of  ferric  chloride  is  added.  When  in  solution,  it  yields  a  copious  precipi- 
tate of  tribromophenol,  when  an  excess  of  bromine-water  is  added.  This 
precipitate  when  washed  on  a  filter,  and  treated  in  alcoholic  solution  wdth 
«odiam  amalgam,  again  yields  phenol  (carbolic  acid).  When  treated  with 
strong  nitric  acid,  carbolic  acid  yields  a  broAvn  coloui-,  changing  to  green, 
and  ultimately  to  a  fine  blue. 

To  detect  phenol  in  the  viscera,  vomit,  urine,  etc.,  acidulate  the  sus- 
pected material  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  distil,  using  a  suitable  condensing 
arrangement.  The  distillate  may  have  the  odour  of  phenol.  It  is  pre-, 
•cipitated  with  an  excess  of  bromine-water;  the  precipitate  is  w^ashed 
with  water  on  a  filter,  and  Avhilst  still  moist  dissolved  in  alcohol,  treated 
with  sodium  amalgam.  After  a  time,  on  acidifying  the  solution,  the 
peculiar  odour  of  carbolic  acid  will  be  perceived.  By  shaking  the 
mixture  with  ether,  pipetting  ofE  the  ether,  and  evaporating  it  in  watch- 
glasses,  oily  streaks  of  phenol  will  be  left;  these  may  be  tested  with 
ferric  chloride,  as  described  above. 


Rksorcix. 

Resorcin  is  an  antiseptic.  It  is  a  phenol,  i.e.  a  body  closely  allied  to 
carbolic  acid,  crystallizing  in  colourless  crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble 
in  water  ether,  or  alcohol.  Applied  in  the  form  of  crystals,  it  acts  as 
a  poAverful  caustic  to  the  skin.  The  commercial  resorcin,  which  is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  manufacture  of  a  pigment  known  as 
eosin,  has  a  red  colour,  and  a  powerful  odour  resembling  that  of  carbolic 
acid,  it  is  used  internally  as  a  medicine.  On  one  occasion  in  which  an 
overdose  of  two  drachms  was  given  to  a  young  woman,  it  produced 
decided  toxic  symptoms— insensibility,  profuse  perspiration,  blanched 
lips,  equal  normal  pupils,  lowness  of  body  temperature,  imperceTDtible 
pulse  and  almost  imperceptible  breathing.  The  urine  was  olive  green 
^2°^'■•T.  if  1'''*''®''*  recovered.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1881  II 
p.  4b..;  it  thus  appears  that  resorcin  acts  like  carbolic  acid  on  the 
human  organism.  ^ 

PvROiiALLTIf,  OR  PVROtiALLIC  AciD. 

Which 'i^r'  PT''^''f  ^""r  .^^°\^tt^ibuted  to  this  well-known  substance, 
w  th  a,  l  °  f  '"^P  i'^  photography,  The  author  did  not  meet 
with  any  case  of  poisoning  by  it  in  the  human  subject;  but,  according 
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to  Personne,  it  operates  powerfully  on  animals.  Two  healthy  dogs  were 
selected,  and  into  the  stomach  of  one  a  dose  of  two  grains  of  pyrogallin 
dissolved  in  water  was  injected  ;  and  twice  this  quantity  was  administered 
to  the  other  dog.  The  animals  died  after  fifty  and  sixty  hours  respectively. 
The  symptoms  are  said  to  have  resembled  those  of  phosphorus-poisoning, 
and  after  death  the  muscular  tissue  of  the  heart  was  found  in  each  case 
to  have  undergone  fatty  degeneration.  The  acid  is  supposed  to  act  like 
phosphorus  in  arresting  oxidation  changes  by  absorbing  and  removing 
oxygen.  The  alkalinity  of  the  blood  would  favour  this  chemical  action. 
('  Med.  Press,'  Dec,  1869  ;  '  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sci.,'  July,  1870,  p.  275.) 


Petroleum. 


Under  the  term  petroleum,  or  rock  oil,  are  included  various  oils  used 
for  illuminating  purposes,  of  peculiar  odour,  which  spring  from  the 
ground  in  various  parts  of  the  globe ;  and  consist  of  mixtures  of  various 
hydrocarbons  and  inflammable  products.  The  commercial  material  is  not 
in  its  crude  state,  but  is  a  product  purified  by  distillation  from  the- 
dangerously  inflammable  hydrocarbons.  The  chemical  composition  of 
different  specimens  of  petroleum  is  very  varied.  Petroleum  contains 
hydrocarbons  of  the  marsh-gas  series. 

The  illuminants  which  were  in  use  prior  to  the  introduction  of  American 
petroleum,  possess  analogous  composition,  as  Solar  Oil,  Photogene,  etc.,. 
products  of  the  distillation  of  bituminous  shale  and  brown  coal  (lignite),, 
etc.  Cases  of  petroleum-poisoning  are  rare,  considering  the  frequent  use 
of  this  well-known  substance.  The  majority  of  cases  arise  from  drinking 
out  of  bottles  supposed  to  contain  spirituous  liquors,  although  there  have 
occurred  a  few  cases  of  intentional  poisoning  by  this  body  ;  for  instance,, 
a  case  at  Brescia  ('Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.,'  Nov.,  1866,  p.  597),  and  another 
in  the  province  of  Posen,  particulars  of  which  are  wanting. 

In  general  the  poisonous  properties  of  petroleum,  such  as  the  purified 
American  variety,  cannot  be  rated  very  high  ;  but  many  varieties  of  crude- 
petroleum,  on  account  of  their  containing  sulphur  compounds,  are  much, 
more  poisonous,  according  to  Eulenberg,  as  for  instance  crude  petroleum^ 
from  Canada.  In  adults  a  wine-glassful  may  not  kill,  and  in  one  case,, 
that  of  Ma^jer  in  Antwerp,  five  fluid  ounces  did  not  cause  death.  Accord- 
ing to  Kohler  ('  Physiol.  Ther.,'  p.  437),  half  a  wine-bottleful  is  not  a 
fatal  dose  for  an  adult.  Even  in  the  case  of  children,  among  whom  the 
editor  has  seen  several  cases,  the  fatal  dose  is  a  very  large  one ;  and  in 
the  event  of  death  supervening,  it  is  due  rather  to  the  secondary  result 
of  local  action  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach  and  intestines  than  to  the 
result  of  the  absorption  of  hydrocarbons. 

The  action  of  petroleum  corresponds  essentially  with  that  ot  various 
ethereal  oils,  particularly  oil  of  turpentine;  and  is  partly  tha^  of  a  local 
irritant  and  partly  a  remote  action  on  the  nervous  system  The  analogy 
of  the  action  of  petroleum  with  that  of  oil  of  turpentine  shows  itself  also 
in  the  skin  eruptions  which  petroleum  frequently  produces  in  workmen 
engacred  in  petroleum  refineries,  as  well  as  in  the  appearance  ot  asphyxia 
through  the  inhalation  of  large  quantities  of  petroleum  vapour,  where, 
after  the  first  symptoms  of  antesthesia,  pneumonia  may  follow. 

In  cases  of  poisoning,  generally  after  vomiting  follow  giddiness,  sense 
of  fulness  of  the  head,  pain  and  feeling  of  constriction  ;  and  m  children, 
collapse,  somnolence,  pallor  of  the  face,  coldness  of  the  skin,  cold  sweats,^ 
and  weak  pulse  may  supervene.  Neither  the  behaviour  of  the  pulse  noi 
the  pupils  is  constant.  In  collapse,  the  latter  are  dilated ;  and  in  an 
excited^condition  they  appear  contracted.  For  the  diagnosis,  the  odour  of 
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petroleum  in  the  breath  is  generally  a  safe  guide.  Eructations  and 
vomiting  also  betray  the  presence  of  petroleum.  Finally,  the  urine  may 
acquire  a  peculiar  odour  which  may  persist  for  several  days.  In  Mayer's 
case  this  odour  resembled  that  odour  of  violets  which  the  urine  acquires 
after  the  ingestion  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  other  essential  oils. 

Analysis. — The  detection  of  petroleum,  either  in  the  vomited  matters 
or  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  is  effected  by  distilling  the  suspected 
matters  and  determining  the  physical  and  chemical  properties  of  the  dis- 
tillate. As  commercial  American  petroleum  only  contains  hydrocarbons 
with  high  boiling  points,  a  chloride  of  calcium  bath  will  be  necessary.  The 
notable  feature  is  the  peculiar  unpleasant  odour,  and  the  inflammability 
of  the  distillate.  Petroleum  is  insoluble  in  water  and  rectified  spirit  but 
is  soluble  m  absolute  alcohol,  glycerine,  ether,  and  ethereal  and  fatty  oils 
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CHAPTER  25. 

ANIMAL  TRUITANTS — CANTHARIDES  OR  SPANISH  FLIES — SYMPTOMS  AND  EFFECTS' — 

ANALYSIS — POISONOUS  ANIMAL  FOOD  FISH — MUSSELS — CHEESE — SAUSAGES — 

l.QUK  DISEASED  FLESH  OF  ANIMALS — TRICHINOSIS— PUTKID  FOOD. 

Cantharides  (Spanish  Flies). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Cantliarides  have  heen  not  unfrequently  ad- 
ministered, either  in  the  state  of  powder  or  tincture,  for  the  criminal 
purpose  of  procuring  abortion,  but  they  are  not  often  a  cause  of  death 
in  this  country.    Out  of  1,620  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  in  four  years, 
there  were  only  two  which  were  ascribed  to  cantharides.    "When  taken 
in  poii'der,  in  the  dose  of  one  or  two  drachms,  it  gives  rise  to  the  following 
symptoms:    a   burning   sensation   in  the   throat,    great   difficulty  of 
swallowing,  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  nausea,  and  vomiting  of  bloody 
mucas  :  there  is  also  great  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  throat,  and  in  a 
few  cases  observed  by  Maxwell,  salivation  was  a  prominent  symptom. 
As  the  case  proceeds,  a  dull  heavy  pain  is  commonly  experienced  in  the 
loins,  and  there  is  an  incessant  desire  to  void  urine,  but  only  a  small 
quantity  of  blood,  or  bloody  urine,  is  passed  at  each  effort.    The  abdominal 
pain  becomes  of  a  violent  griping  kind.    Purging  may  supervene  ;  but 
this  is  a  symptom  which  is  not  always  observed :  the  matters  discharged 
from  the  bowels  are  mixed  with  blood  and  mucus,  and  there  is  often 
tenesmus  (straining).     In  these,  as  well  as  in  the  vomited  liquids, 
shining  green  or  copper-coloured  particles  may  be  commonly  seen  on 
examination,  whereby  the  nature  of  the  poison,  if  it  has  been  taken  m 
powder,  will  be  at  once  indicated.   After  a  time,  there  is  severe  priapism 
and  both  in  the  male  and  female  the  genital  organs  are  swollen  and 
inflamed.    In  one  instance,  observed  by  Pereira,  abortion  was  induced 
probably  owing  to  excitement  of  the  uterus  from  the  severe  affection  ot 
the  bladder :  for  there  is  no  proof  that  this  substance  acts  directly  on 
the  uterus  to  induce  abortion.    With  respect  to  the  aphrodisiac  pro- 
pensities said  to  be  caused  by  cantharides,  these  can  seldom  be  excited 
in  either  sex,  except  when  the  substance  is  administered  m  a  dose  which 
would  seriously  endanger  life.    When  the  case  proves  fatal  death  is 
usually  preceded  by  faintness,  giddiness,  and  convulsions,    ihe  tmcttire 
of  cantharides  produces  similar  symptoms  :-they  are,_  however,  more 
speedily  induced,  and  the  burning  sensation  and  constriction  ot  the  throat 
and  stomach  are  more  strongly  marked  :  this  symptom  is  often  so  severe 
as  to  render  it  impossible  for  the  person  to  swallow  ;  and  the  act  or 
swallowing  gives  rise  to  excruciating  pain  in  the  throat  and  abdomen. 
Cantharides'  have  been  in  some  cases  wantonly  used,  and  with  great 
danger  to  life,  with  a  view  of  exciting  sexual  feelings.    Ihe  doses  m 
which  it  has  been  given  have  been  such  as  to  cause  symptoms  ot  irritant 
noisonin'T.    In  Nov.  1859,  six  female  servants  in  a  gentleman  s  family,  as 
well  as  the  master  and  mistress,  were  attacked  with  the  symptoms  ot 
poisonino-  by  cantharides.    It  appeared  that  the  coachman  of  the  iamil} 
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liad,  sliortlj  before  the  occurrence,  purcliased  an  ounce  of  this  poison  ; 
that  he  had  put  the  cantharides  into  beer  and  coffee,  and  had  thus  poisoned 
the  whole  household.  He  was  tried,  but  acquitted  of  any  indictable 
■offence,  on  the  ground  that  his  intent  was  not  to  murder.  '  It  was  this 
case  which  led  to  an  alteration  in  the  law. 

Appearances. — In  one  well-marked  instance  of  poisoning  by  this  sub- 
stance, the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  mouth  downwards, 
was  inflamed.    The  mouth  and  tongue  seemed  to  be  deprived  of  their 
mucous  membrane.    The  ureters,  kidneys,  and  internal  organs  of  genera- 
tion were  also  inflamed.    In  another  instance,  in  which  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  was  swallowed,  and  death  did  not  occur  for  fourteen  days, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  not  inflamed;  but  it  was 
pulpy,  and  easily  detached.    The  kidneys  were,  however,  inflamed.  The 
brain  has  been  found  congested,  and  ulceration  of  the  bladder  is  said  to 
have  been  met  with.    There  are  few  fatal  cases  reported,  in  which  the 
appearances  have  been  accurately  noted  ;  indeed,  the  greater  number  of 
those  who  have  taken  this  poison  have  recovered.    In  a  ease  which 
occurred  to  Saunders,  death  took  place   in  about  twenty -four  hours. 
1  he  deceased  must  have  taken  the  greater  part  of  half  an  ounce  of 
cantharides  in  powder.    The  symptoms  were  such  as  have  been  above 
aescribed     On  inspection  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  dark- 
coloured  blood,  and  the  ventricles  were  distended  with  serum.   Both  lun^s 
were  highly  engorged  with  dark-coloured  blood.    The  gullet  was  partially 
inflamed,  and  there  were  patches  of  inflammation  on  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  stomach,  which  had  become  detached  in  several  places.    The  same 
intiammatory  appearance  existed  in  the  small  intestines,  in  the  folds  of 
wlrP^S!  ^f'^A      of  cantharides  was  abundantly  present.    The  vessels 
were  distended,  and  the  liver  was  engorged  with  dark  blood.    The  gall- 
bladder was  much  distended  with  bile,  and  none  of  this  secretion  appeared 

pes  T  T      \  °  'P^^^^        ^id^'^vs  ^ere  highly  con- 

fndlrJ  •  ^  ''7  '"'r  '^^""^  ^^^flamed ;  the  bladder  was  contracted  and  empty, 
on  tie  f  "^-.face  P^l^/    The  glittering  of  the  particles  of  cantharides 

r'  Med  TiZT.  ^LT^'^t^l      candlelight,  was  very  remarkable 

nctioT.  '  ^'  P-  ^^^-^    Cantharides  have  no  local  chemical 

stomn;h  if  ^f-'?      ^Wyejrritant,  and  the  effects  observed  on  the 
stomach  are  entirely  due  to  irritation  and  inflammation. 

to  desUTufXf  1^'"  "'^^""^^  *°  P^'°^^^^^  symptoms,  or 

to  destioy  life,  has  been  a  frequent  subject  of  medico-lecral  innuirv  Thp 

medie,nal  dose  of  the  powder  is  from  'one  to  three  grin  Th^doseo? 

?isrto  svmntn^.  y    •  ^^'^  ^'^^^Y      be  injurious,  and  to  give 

in  1  *° 'y?!^P*°°^«  «f  poisoning.    On  a  trial  which  took  place  at  Aberdeen 

Lre  sVmSnrfoll      !  fTl^  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^         adminisLred  j 

Tad  give^ten  ^^^^^^^^^  recovered.    A  witness  said  he 

a  dra?hm  ofThf  ^-^  P-.^'^^^'^      ^  medicinal  dose.    In  three  cases, 

^etn  robtt VeX^^^^  "^^^r^rffT 7^  ^^^^  T  ^^'^^  ^^^^ 

about  ten  days     In  ih^TZT    ."^  ^.^^^^^ered  severely,  but  recovered  in 

appear  untirSer  tten  hTb^rb^er  °'  ™^ 

powder  w^ch  has  been 

-the  quantity  taken  was  est  mateT^^^^  ^^'fi^^' 
She  died  in  four  davtZt      «T.n  f         i^^enty-four  grains,  in  two  doses. 

concerned  in  acceStinl  ?hnt  '  f  ^''^''^'^  ^^^^'^^  been 
last.    In  one  ii  sta^cf  ^°mi^^^^^^^^^  intellect  was  clear  until  the 

('Med.  Gaz.'  vol  I?  p  873?  'T^'"^'^         ^'^^^^^^  '''' 

vol.       p.  b7.i.)    An  ounce  of  the  tincture  has  been  known 
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to  destroy  life.    This  dose  was  taken  by  a  boy,  aet.  17,  and  he  died  ii^ 
fourteen  days.    This  is,  perhaps,  the  smallest  dose  of  the  tincture  which 
has  proved  fatal.    Four  drachms  and  even  six  drachms  have  been  taken ;. 
and  although  the  usual  symptoms  followed,  the  parties  recovered.  Tht^ 
last  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court,  ioi  Sept.,  183G. 
Six  drachms  of  the  tincture  were  administered  to  a  girl,  set.  17  :  the 
(questions  here  arose  whether  half  an  ounce  was  sufficient  to  kill  a  person, 
as  also  what  proportion  of  cantharides  was  contained  in  an  ounce  of  tbfc^ 
tincture.    One  ounce  of  the  tincture  is  equivalent  to  five  and  a  half 
grains  of  the  powder;  but  as  the  proportion  of  cantharidin,  the  substance 
on  which  the  poisonous  properties  depend,  is  subject  to  variation,  it  is 
not  unlikely  that  the  tincture  varies  in  strength.    A  case  is  quoted  by 
Percira  ('  Mat.  Med.,'  4th  edit.,  vol.  2,  pt.  2,  p.  750),  in  which  it  is  said 
six  ounces  of  the  tincture  were  taken  by  a  man  without  causing  dangerous 
symptoms.    This  must  have  been  an  unusually  weak  preparation :  and  pro- 
bably the  insects  from  which  the  tincture  was  made,  contained  little  or  no 
cantharidin.    The  same  writer  mentions  a  case  Avithin  his  own  knowledge 
in  which  one  ounce  of  the  tincture  caused  serious  symptoms.    The  powder 
cannot  be  so  readily  administered  as  the  tincture,  since  a  large  portion  oi 
it  floats  for  a  time  on  any  liquid  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  attracts, 
attention  by  its  peculiar  appearance.    At  the  Liverpool  Lent  Ass.,  1861 
(Reg.  V.  Wilhins),  a  man  was  indicted  for  administering  powdei-ed  cantha- 
rides to  a  woman.    The  prisoner  had  mixed  it  in  a  cup  of  tea:  the 
prosecutrix  took  a  portion  of  the  tea,  and  suffered  from  vomiting  and  other 
symptoms  produced  by  this  substance  :  she  skimmed  a  quantity  of  the 
powder  from  the  tea,  on  which  it  floated,  and  its  nature  was  then  deter- 
mined.   The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  act  of  administration,  but  a 
question  arose  in  reference  to  the  intent.    The  jury  found  that  he  had 
administered  the  powder  with  the  intent  to  excite  the  sexual  passion  of 
the  woman,  for  which  the  new  statute  had  not  provided,  as  this  makes  the 
offence  to  depend  only  on  the  intent  to  injure,  aggrieve,  or  annoy. 

Cantharidin  is  a  neutral  crystallizable  principle.  Figs.  39,  40  are 
illustrations  of  its  crystalline  form,  obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evapo- 
ration of  its  solutions  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

Fig.  39. 


Crystals  ol'  cantharidin  from  a  solution 
in  chloroform,  magnified  31)  diameters. 


Crystals  of  canMiariiliti  from  a  solution 
"in  ether,  magniScd  30  aiameiors. 


Analysis.— ¥ov  the  detection  of  cantharidin,  which  forms  on  an  average 
only  l-250th  part  of  the  flies,  acidify  and  digest  the  suspected  solid  or  the 
liquid  contents  of  the  stomach  (evaporated  to  an  extract)  m  successive 
(luantities  of  ether,  concentrate  these  ethereal  solutions  by  s  ow  evapo- 
ration, and  then  observe  whether  the  concentrated  liquid  app  led  to  tne 
skin  of  the  lips,  or  the  lobe  of  the  ear,  produces  blistering.  Ihe  1-lUUtn 
of  a  grain  of  cantharidin  dissolved  in  ether  is  said  to  possess  bhstermg 
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properties.  For  the  detection  of  the  powder,  the  suspected  liquids,  mixed 
with  alcohol,  should  be  spread  on  sheets  of  glass,  and  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  to  dryness.  The  shining  scales  will  then  be  seen,  on  ex- 
amining by  reflected  light  either  one  or  both  surfaces  of  the  glass.    ('  Ann. 

-^.To-j'  Oct.,  1842.)  As  the  powder  is  insoluble  in  water,  some  portion 
of  it  may  be  obtained  by  washing  and  decantation.  The  sediment  may 
be  examined  on  a  glass  slide  with  the  microscope. 

Chloroform  may  be  used  for  the  separation  of  cantharidin  from  the 
tincture  or  from  an  alcoholic  or  aqueous  extract  of  the  contents  of  the 
stonaach.    An  ounce  of  chloroform  may  be  frequently  shaken  with  the 
acidiBed  suspected  matters  and  left  in  contact  with  them  twenty-four- 
hours.   The  chloroform  is  then  separated  by  a  funnel,  filtered,  and  allowed 
to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  a  watch-glass.    A  pellet  of  lint  of  the  size 
of  half  a  pea,  pulled  out,  is  moistened  with  a  drop  of  olive-oil,  and  the 
residue  in  the  watch-glass  taken  up  by  it.    This  is  placed  upon  the 
arm,  lobe  of  the  ear,  or  lip,  and  covered  with  goldbeaters'  skin.  When 
taken  olf  in  three  or  four  hours,  the  skin  is  very  red,  and,  on  wiping  it 
with  chloroform,  a  vesicle  may  have  been  produced.    ('  Chem.  News,' 
Feb.  14,  1863,  p.  78.)    The  quantity  of  cantharidin  detected  in  this  way 
has  amounted  to  only  the  l-80th  part  of  a  grain.    This  mode  of  operating- 
is  preferable  to  the  use  of  ether,  as  cantharidin  is  less  soluble  in  ether 
than  in  chloroform.    Half  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  cantharides  will 
yield  to  chloroform  a  crystallizable  principle,  having  the  characters 
assigned  to  cantharidin.    In  practice,  it  will  be  found  advisable  to  con- 
centrate the  liquid  as  much  as  possible  before  adding  the  chloroform. 

The  evidence  of  the  presence  of  cantharides,  or  of  their  having  been 
taken,  is  necessary  to  support  a  criminal  charge;  for  however  unambiguous 
the  symptoms  produced  by  this  poison  may  appear  to  be  in  its  peculiar- 
ettects  on  the  generative  and  urinary  apparatus,  the  medical  jurist  should 
be  aware  that  similar  symptoms  may  proceed  from  disease.   An  important 
case  ot  this  kind  has  been  reported.    ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  12  p.  431  )  A 
young  lady  was  suddenly  seized  with  vomiting,  thirst,  pain  in  the  loins 
strangury,  and  considerable  discharge  of  blood  from  the  urethra  •  the 
generative  organs  were  swollen  and  painful.    She  died  in  four  days.  She 
was  governess  m  a  family,  and  there  was  some  suspicion  that  she  had  been, 
poisoned  with  cantharides.    The  stomach  and  the  kidneys  were  found 
inflamed,  and  the  bladder  also  ;  this  contained  about  two  ounces  of  blood 
iNo  poison  was  detected ;  and  indeed  it  was  pretty  certain,  from  the  general 
evidence,  that  none  could  have  been  taken  g  ^.i. 
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svm^?n!^r  kinds  of  animal  food  are  found  to  produce,  occasionally, 
Snous  X?  ^T*""'  poisoning.    In  some 'instances  this 

Inf  ZT  f  ^PPf^^s  to  be  due  to  idiosyncrasy;  for  only  one  person 
medicll -uTt  "'^  ^^''^  «^  importance  to  the 

iTolsonini     In  "'^"I  *°  unfounded  charges  of  criminal 

ouestiin^of  ndl,        ''""f  demonstrable  poison,  we  must  test  the 

«S!rfi?     /  u  more  than  one  person  is 

affected,  and  whether  the  same  kind  of  food,  given  to  animals  piXces 
symptoms  of  poisonmg.   If,  with  this  latter  condition,  several  persons 
affected  simu  taneonsly,  we  cannot  refer  the  effects  to  idiosvncSsv  thev 

a~s1frodth^ich  h^         ^T""^  ^"^-^1  poisonf  ISg  th^ 

"entnedi  ^'"^^^  '^"^^'^^^     --^ant  poisoning,  miy  be 

Poisonous  Fish.    Mussels.~Oi  all  the  varieties  of  shell-fish,  none  have 
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«o  frequently  g'lven  rise  to  accidents  as  tlie  coniraon  mussel.  The  symptoms 
Avhicli  it  produces  are  uneasiness  and  sense  of  weight  in  the  stomach  ; 
sensation  of  numbness  in  the  extremities  ;  heat,  dryness,  and  constriction 
in  the  mouth  and  thi-oat;  thirst,  shivering,  difliculty  of  breathing,  cramps 
in  the  legs,  swelling  and  inflammation  of  the  eyelids  and  face,  a  profuse 
secretion  of  tears,  and  heat  and  itching  of  the  skin,  followed  by  an  eruption 
resembling  nettle-rash.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  accompanied  by 
oolic,  vomiting,  and  purging.  They  may  occur  within  ten  minutes  or  a 
<;iuarter  of  an  hour ;  but  their  appearance  has  been  delayed  for  twenty- 
four  hours.  There  is  generally  great  exhaustion  and  debility.  These 
symptoms  have  proceeded  from  the  eating  of  not  more  than  ten  or  twelve 
mussels.  Two  cases,  reported  by  Christison,  proved  fatal,  the  one  in 
three,  the  other  in  about  seven  hours.  In  general,  however,  especially 
when  there  is  free  vomiting,  the  patients  recover.  In  the  inspection  of 
the  two  fatal  cases  above  mentioned,  no  appearance  was  found  to  account 
for  death,  A  case  in  which  two  mussels  produced,  in  a  boy  aged  ten, 
alarming  symptoms,  followed  by  an  eruption  resembling  scarlatina  and 
nettle-rash,  is  reported.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep,'  1850,  p.  213.)  In  1860, 
a  number  of  persons  living  at  Tralee  were  poisoned  under  the  following 
circumstances.  A  woman  picked  up  some  mussels  which  she  found  at  the 
bottom  of  the  basin  of  a  ship-canal.  She  distributed  them  among  her 
neighbours,  and  during  the  night  twenty-one  persons  who  had  eaten  them, 
were  attacked  with  symj^toms  of  poisoning.  Three  children  died,  and  six 
persons  were  placed  in  imminent  peril.  The  rest  were  soon  out  of  danger. 
Eight  out  of  the  twenty-one  attacked  were  adults.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,' 
1860,  II.  p.  90.)  In  October,  1862,  an  accident  occurred  at  Liverpool  in 
which  a  woman  died  in  about  four  hours,  after  having  eaten  some  mussels 
taken  from  a  ship  in  the  docks.  Severe  pain  and  vomiting  were  among 
the  symptoms,  which  generally  resembled  those  of  arsenical  poisoning. 
Several  other  persons  were  made  seriously  ill,  but  recovered. 

A  man  ate  about  twenty  mussels.  He  soon  began  to  have  nausea  and 
griping  pains.  In  half  an  hour  he  vomited  and  was  purged  several  times. 
He  then  felt  faint  and  dizzy.  When  seen  two  hours  and  a  half  after  eating 
the  fish  he  was  collapsed,  and  the  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible,  though 
not  much  increased  in  frequency.  The  pupils  were  natural.  There  was  loud 
wheezing  and  rattling  respiration,  interrupted  by  frequent  yawnings  and 
sighings.  Notwithstanding  free  stimulation  with  brandy  the  patient  was 
continually  fainting  ;  and  he  had  frequent  attacks  of  clonic  spasms  of  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body.  He  was  calm  and  conscious,  had  no  pain,  but 
complained  of  great  thirst.  There  was  itching  of  the  skin,  and  an  erythe- 
matous rash  on  the  chest.  Under  the  administration  of  opium  and  ether 
this  condition  speedily  passed  ofP.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.'  1882,  1.  p.  939.) 

The  symptoms  are  not,  however,  invariably  those  of  irritant  poisoning. 
A  man  who  ate  two  or  three  quarts  of  mussels  scraped  off  a  vessel  when 
admitted  into  hospital  was  absolutely  unconscious.  His  face  was  livid, 
the  pulse  almost  imperceptible,  and  he  breathed  only  once  or  twice  per 
minute  by  convulsive  gasps.  The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  and  the 
reflexes  abolished.  Clearly  he  was  asphyxiated  and  died  about  ten  hours 
after  he  was  discovered  in  an  unconscious  state.  Two  other  men  suffered 
to  a  less  degree,  at  the  same  time.    ('  Lancet,'  1888,  IL  p.  568.) 

Sogers  has  recently  described  a  chronic  form  of  mussel-poisoning 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Tierra  del  Fuego,  who  eat  mussels— 11  to  I.'- 
pounds  daily — almost  to  the  exclusion  of  any  other  kind  of  food,  iho 
symptoms  are  marked  icteric  discoloration  of" the  skin,  enlargement  and 
subsequent  atrophy  of  the  liver;  and  haamorrhages  from  the  mucous 
surface  ushering  in  death.    When  the  mussels  are  in  good  condition,  the\ 
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are  seldom  injurious ;  but  when  tliey  are  tbin  tliej  are  often  poisonous, 
begers  atti-ibutes  this  to  the  death  of  large  numbers  of  mussels,  their 
decomposition,  the  consequent  promotion  of  poisonous  ptomaines,  and  the 
absorption  of  these  bj  the  living  mussels.    ('Presna,'of  Buenos  Ayres 
Julj  23  and  Aug.  1,  1891 ;  '  Brib.  Med.  Jour.,'  1891,  II.  Supt.  p.  169.) 

The  poisonous  action  of  mussels  can  be  referred  neither  to  putrefaction 
nor  disease  ;  nor  in  all  cases  to  idiosyncrasy,  since  in  one  instance  those 
mussels  only  which  had  been  taken  from  a  particular  spot  w^ere  poisonous- 
all  persons  who  partook  of  them  suffered,  and  a  dog  to  which  some  of 
tbem  were  given  was  killed.  Brieger  has  obtained  from  poisonous  mussels 
a  poisonous  ptomaine,  mytilotoxine,  to  which  he  has  assigned  the  definite 
formula  C«H,,NO  and  to  which  he  attributes  the  toxic  effects  of  mussels. 
\  JJie  ftomame.  ) 

Oysters  aiKl  periwmMes  have  occasionally  given  rise  to  similar  symptoms 
8a  mon,sold  m  the  state  of  pickled  salmon,  and  even  herrings  salted' 
may  a  so  act  as  n^ritants  :  this  may  occasionally  be  due  to  the  fish  beinc; 
partially  decayed  before  it  is  used,  but  is  now  usually  referred  to  poison 
ous  ptomaines     Six  persons  partook  of  tinned  salmon  for  supper  and 

IT  T^^  ^^i"^^^*  abdominal  pains 

sickness,  headache,  and  profuse  diarrhoea.    The  pupils  w^ere  dikted  th!: 
temperature  high  (102°  to  104°  F.),  the  tongue  dryf  intensrtW  n'ulk 
respiration,  and  a  pulse  of  110  to  160  per  minute/' One  boy  S 
post-mortem  examination  the  only  noticeable  appearance  was  congeS 
ot  the  bram,  and  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines     S  who 

examinations.    The  flesh  of  the  fish  conLined  a^i— /^^^^^^^^^^^ 
micro-organisms,  and  cultures  of  these   prodixced   in  fi 
symptoms  as  were  observed  in  man.    ThC  were  debiSf  nl^? 
pam,  dyspnoea,  dilated  pupils,  disordered  visTon  mllvsl  o  Yh.^^^^ 
secretion,  dryness  of  the  mucous  membranes,  ina'b  H  y  t^swalW  ° 
tion,  painful  urination,  and,  later,  vomiting  OccasionLir?/!^^ 
enteritis     These  symptom^  supe'rvene  ab'out  t.^X^^^^^^^ 
,  n-V^nry     ^'  ^-^--logie  u.  ParasLn?'  '  W^l's^ 

In  1893  a  man  died  from  eatino-  tinned  qni-rliNina    T'u^  tl 

sensations  of  poionVo.  W  nZ^^^^^ 

12.45  p.m.,  and'^hairrpourd  wa^s  soMTn'n  i^'""''^  ^^^^^ 

tin,  to  a  woman  who  partook  of  '  httl^  I     "^^^  ^/^^ 
husband,  with  some  S  mutton    I  a  f^l^         ^^""^  to  her 

youngest,  who  waTnot  taken  iO  not 

nothing  noticeable  about  the  tin  when  if  ^""^  f  i!*'  ^^^^^ 

said  that  it  tasted  '  stale '    The  Tin  w  °P^^^^',  ^^'^  the  mother 

was  a  child  three  andT  halF  y ear    ofd  whn 

and  a  half  hours  after  eat^ng^dh  Lr     He  wlff  i?^''^^^^  ^^°^t 
later  by  the  mother.    Shortly^aftTi  wai^ds^L      l^^^''"*^  ^^^^^tes 
from  school  ill,  and  the  father  Wl  to  f''"^  ^^"^^  «^^t  ^^me 

ill.    All  of  them  were  suffeW  ftm  ?he  ^^""^ 
vomitmg,  severe  abdominal  paiSs,  with  crUp'^aiaTrZ^ ToM  "^"^^"^ 


sweats. 
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followed  by  more  or  less  of  collapse.  The  children  lay  vomiting  on  the 
kitchen  floor,  perfectly  helpless.  The  mother  had  lost  all  musculai- 
power.  The  symptoms  were  urgent  for  about  six  hours,  and  gradually 
abated,  leaving  them  next  day  prostrate  but  otherwise  convalescent. 
Two  neighbours  who  partook  of  the  next  slice  of  the  meat  were 
attacked  with  similar  symptoms  of  less  severity.  On  examination  of  the 
tin  and  the  remainder  of  the  meat,  it  was  noticed  that  the  jelly  and  fat 
surrounding  the  meat  was  more  liquid  than  usual,  and  that  on  one  side 
and  at  the  bottom  it  was  much  discoloured,  of  a  very  dark  green  colour 
but  not  of  a  disagreeable  smell.  The  meat  in  sections  seemed  to  be 
perfectly  normal.  The  under  surface  of  the  tin  corresponding  to  the 
discolom-ed  parts  was  also  discoloured.  There  was  no  hole  noticeable 
in  the  tin.  The  symptoms  were  precisely  those  of  severe  choleraic 
diarrhoea.  Similar  conditions  have  been  seen  after  eating  pork,  mussels 
tinned  salmon  (when  not  fresh),  and  mushrooms.  Probably  the  cases 
were  due  to  a  severe  poison  of  microbial  origin — a  ptomaine.  If  due 
to  metallic  poisoning,  the  symptoms  would  probably  have  come  on 
directly  after  taking  the  food.  As  it  was,  at  least  t  wo  and  a  half  hours 
elapsed  before  any  symptoms  appeared,  and  then  they  were  unlike  anv 
of  those  generally  recognized  as  of  metallic  origin ;  the  whole  body 
seemed  to  sympathize,  and  the  loss  of  nerve  power  was  most  noticeable. 

^  Cheese. — The  symptoms  produced  by  cheese  have  been  those  of  irritant 
poisoning.  In  some  cases  the  irritant  property  is  due  to  a  putrefied 
state  of  the  curd,  to  the  production  of  a  rancid  irritant  oil,  or  to  the 
formation  of  ptomaines.  Again,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  poison 
is  occasionally  derived  from  certain  vegetables  on  which  the  cows  feed. 
In  1858,  twenty-five  persons  suffered  from  vomiting  and  purging,  more 
or  less  violent,  owing  to  their  having  partaken  of  cheese.  The  only 
articles  of  food  in  common  were  bread,  beer,  and  cheese.  The  bread 
and  beer  were  excluded  from  any  suspicion  of  containing  poison.  All 
the  persons  recovered.  The  cheese  was  strongly  acid:  it  had  an 
offensive,  musty  smell,  yielded  a  quantity  of  acrid  oil  to  ether,  had  not 
been  properly  pressed,  and  the  curd  had  undei'gone  chemical  changes. 
The  cheese  had  acquired  irritant  properties,  not  from  the  presence 
of  any  poisonous  matter  added  to  it,  but  from  partial  decay.  There 
was  abundant  evidence  that  cheese  from  the  same  dairy  had  been 
eaten  without  causing  any  injurious  symptoms.  This  negative  evidence, 
however,  is  quite  consistent  with  one  cheese  acquiring  noxious  properties. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  cheese  may  actually  contain 
poison  mixed  with  it  through  ignorance.  Orpiment  and  chrome  yellow 
may  be  used  as  colouring,  and  the  discovery  of  such  mineral  substances 
would  at  once  account  for  irritant  effects.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  Aug.,  1862, 
p.  89.)  The  milk  and  cheese  of  some  of  the  North  American  provinces 
is  said  to  be  occasionally  rendered  poisonous  by  the  fact  that  cows  pasture 
at  certain  seasons  on  vegetables  of  a  noxious  kind.  In  1865,  twelve  cases 
of  poisoning  from  this  cause  were  reported.  The  symptoms  came  on  in 
about  three  hours  after  the  cheese  had  been  eaten.  There  was  sevei^e 
pain  in  the  stomach,  cramp,  violent  vomiting  of  a  greenish  fluid,  soreness 
of  the  throat,  and  a  cold  clammy  condition  of  the  skin.  All  i-ecovered — 
recovery  being  preceded  by  profuse  perspiration.  ('Ed.  Med.  Jour.,' 
1865,  1,  854) 

Vaughan  attributes  the  poisonous  character  of  decomposed  cheese  to  a 
ptomaine,  tyrotoxicon  (diazobenzene  butyrate),  which  has  been  isolated 
from  poisonous  cheese  and  milk. 

Sausage  Voison. — The  symptoms  caused  by  sausage  poison  partake  of  ii 
narcotico-irritant  character  :  they  ai'e  very  slow  in  appearing — sometimes 
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-two,  th  ree,  or  four  days  may  elapse  before  tliey  manifest  themselves.  This 
poison  is  of  a  formidable  kind :  its  effects  have  been  cliieflj  observed  in 
•Germany.  In  the  'Medical  Gazette'  for  Nov.,  1842,  there  is  an  account  of 
the  cases  of  three  persons,  who  had  died  from  the  effects  of  liver-sausages, 
which  had  been  made  from  an  apparently  healthy  pig,  slaughtered  only  a 
week  before.  The  inspection  threw  no  fight  on  the  cause  of  death.  The 
poisonous  property  was  supposed  to  depend  on  a  pao-Hal  decomposition  of 
the  fatty  part  of  the  sausages.  It  is  said,  that  when  extremely  putrefied 
they  are  not  poisonous.  In  one  case,  a  few  slices  of  a  German  sausac^e,  of 
old  manufacture  but  not  putrescent,  caused  the  death  of  a  child  with 
violent  symptoms  of  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  The  author 
examined  a  portion  of  the  sausage :  it  contained  no  poisonous  matter  which 
could  be  detected.  The  fatty  portions  were  rancid,  and  the  lean  portions 
very  dry.  There  was  no  doubt,  however,  that  it  had  been  the  cau^of  ?h? 
symptoms  and  death  of  the  child.  Tripe  published  a  complete  account 
fan  by  sausage-poisoi.       Brit,  and  F"rMed~' 

Jan.,  1860  p.  197.)  It  appears  that  in  Nov.,  1859,  sausages  made  and  so  d 
by  a  pork-bu  Cher  at  Kingsland,  were  eaten  m;re  or°less  by  sixty-s  ^ 
persons,  of  whom  sixty-four  were  attacked  with  violent  svmptom^s  of 
irritation,  m  from  three  and  a  half  to  thirty-six  hours  afte^  the 
xneal.    One  case  only  proved  fatal,  on  the  seventh  day.    No  symptoms 

IZZii"  f  ^"'^^  ^^'''^  ^^P^^  °f  hours.  It  seemlThat  he 
had  eaten  one  of  the  sausages  raw,  and  three  cooked.  He  was  attacked 
with  severe  vomitmg  and  purging,  followed  by  shivering :  thZ  was  pain 
m  the  abdomen  violent  headache,  and  great  prostration     The  pulse Cas 

fremis'l'n'Lt  hfhaf  ^  T  '^^T^""  ^'^^^  sy-ptom^^wTn 
A  ?  '  T  r:  ,  *  relapse,  became  comatose,  and  died  on  thp 
seventh  day.  Latterly,  he  chiefly  complained  of  piin  in  the  bowels 
Letheby  found  no  signs  of  inflammation  or  of  the  action  of  «n 
arritant  in  the  stomach.  The  small  intestines  were  much  inflamed  at  the 
hellThv  T^^  '""^  gall-bladder  was  distended.  The  oth  r  orgal  were 
healthy.  Ihe  viscera  contained  no  known  vegetable  or  mineral  T^oiln^ 
The  sausages  were  made  with  heifer-beef  nm-k  f«f  Z  ^^^eral  poison. 


suffered  from  burnincr  in  ti.p  1        poison.    Other  persons 

and  purging;  then^fddrne^ror'rnltlVinThr^^^^^^^^^  ^^'^'f''^ 
was  delirium.    In  the  man  who  dipTfi.    i  i-  •  ^"^^  *^ere 

.he  eyes  were  red.  *t"p:rs       tt ttV"  hfuo  ""^^^^^ 

Am^Hct^rre  ,  TdTth"^^^^^^^^^^  ^  T  ^^"a  pound  of 
with  choleraic  s%'ptom    and  he  dTpf  ^^'^^.^^  ™  seriously  ill 

the  lungs  had  supervened     There  w«       ^  ^^^"'^  inflammation  of 

Klein  found  that^soC  not  aU  'rfr^  Po^*-"^^^*^^  examination,  but 
produced  fatal  illness  'n  ^ce  an/lbKf/rr^^^^^  ?^  ^^'^^ 
^that  the  poison  was  a  soMe  one  thP  ^  ^^IT"  ^^PP^^^d 

•on  the  sausa.es.    (J  Uh  tp! loTal  Go^  ^Bd'stf 

•symptoms  stZeTy'it^^^^^^^^  give  rise  to 

mistaken  for  them.   In  some  cfsertL  pff.  .       PO^sonrng,  as  to  be  easily 
•crasy;  but  in  others  it  crn  be  explained  on^^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^ 
a  directly  poisonous  action.    The  noxio^^  ^^Vposmg  the  food  to  have 

<3ases  published  by  Mac-Divitt.    (' Ed  Med  tnd^''^         '^'^'^  ^^^^^ 

V  -cio.  med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1836, 
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p.  292.)    As  pork  is  sometimes  salted  in  leaden  vessels,  lead  may  ht- 
found  in  it :  bat  fresh  pork  has  beea  observed  to  have  a  noxious  action. 
In  1804,  Kestevon  met  with  a  case  in  which  all  the  members  of  a  family 
Averc  attacked  with  symptoms  of  irritant  poisoning,  after  eating  a  leo-  of 
pork.    The  principal  symptoms  were  nausea,  vomiting,  griping  pains  in 
the  abdomen,  and  purging  :  but  dogs  and  cats  fed  upon  the  meat  did  not 
appear  to  suffer.    Other  portions  of  the  animal  from  which  the  leg  was^ 
taken  were  eaten  by  other  families,  and  no  sj-^raptoms  of  poisoning  were 
produced.    The  author  examined  the  food  without  discovering  any  trace 
of  the  ordinary  poisons.    These  cases  of  poisorang  by  animal  food  have 
been  examined  by  Simon  and  Gamgee.    They  have  traced  the  injurious 
effects  of  pork  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  pig,  owing  to  the  animal 
having  been  fed  on  improper  food.    The  term  measly  pork  is  now  very 
well  known  to  consist  in  a  diseased  condition  of  the  flesh  of  the  animal, 
in  which  it  is  filled  with  a  parasite  called  cysticercus,  which  is  the  larv-a 
of  the  tapeworm.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870, 1,  p.  485.)    This  parasite 
undergoes  full  development  when  in  the  shape  of  food  it  reaches  the 
human  intestines.    These  parasites  may  not  directly  kill  a  person  Avho' 
eats  this  noxious  food,  but  they  favour  the  development  of  fatal  disease. 
In  reference  to  the  possible  ill  effects  from  consuming,  in  a  well-cooked 
state,  the  flesh  of  animals  aflBicted  with  anthrax  or  carbuncular  fever, 
evidence  is  still  imperfect.    An  opinion  has  been  expressed  that  boils  and 
perhaps  other  like  affections  are  caused  in  human  beings  by  the  consump- 
tion of  diseased  meat. 

In  1887  a  serious  outbreak  of  disease  occurred  at  Retford  as  the  result 
of  the  use  of  a  pork- pie  and  bacon  made  from  the  flesh  of  a  particular 
animal.  Seventy  persons  suffered,  of  whom  one  died.  The  symptoms 
were  those  of  acute  gasti-o-enteritis.  Klein  submitted  the  pie  and  bacon 
to  microscopical  and  bacteriological  examinations,  and  by  cultivation 
obtained  micro-organisms  (bacilli)  ;  and  these,  or  the  products  of  their 
action  upon  nutrient  media,  were  fatal  to  mice.  (17th  Rep.  Local  Gov. 
Bd.  Sup.) 

In  March,  1893,  a  man  died  in  Westminster  Hospital  after  eating 
pork,  which  had  no  unusual  appearances ;  and  several  other  persons  Avho 
ate  the  same  pork  suffered  in  lesser  degi-ees.  The  editor's  conclusions 
were  that  the  pork  owed  its  toxicity  to  a  ptomaine  the  product  of  bacterial 
life. 

A  large  amount  of  diseased  and  unwholesome  meat  is  sold  to  the  public-, 
and  of  the  varioxis  kinds  of  flesh  used  as  food  none  is  so  subject  to  disease 
as  pork.  Some  of  the  changes  which  it  undergoes  are  of  a  microscopical 
character,  and  are  not  noticed.  For  an  account  of  the  diseases  affecting 
the  flesh  of  the  pig,  their  mode  of  production,  and  the  prevention  of  acci'- 
dents,  see  papers  by  Delpech,  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1864,  vol.  1,  pp.  5, 
241  ('De  la  Ladrerie  du  pore,'  etc.).  The  parasites  found  in  the  flesh  of 
this  and  other  animals  are  apt  to  escape  destruction  by  boiling,  roasting, 
or  smoking,  and  those  are  liable  to  svifter  the  most  who  habitually  eat  the 
raw  or  partly  cooked  flesh.  The  flesh  of  the  pig  containing  cysticerci, 
presents  in  the  cooked  state  the  following  appearances.  When  boiled  it  is 
paler  than  sound  meat :  it  appears  dryer  in  patches,  and  the  muscular- 
fibres  are  more  separated  than  usual.  When  these  are  opened,  the 
parasites  are  seen  in  the  interstices  as  opaque  white  spots  of  the  size 
of  a  hemp-seed,  and  presenting  much  the  same  aspect  as  when  living. 
The  caudal  bladder  attached  to  their  bodies  disappears  when  the  meat  is 
thoroughly  cooked,  and  the  body  of  the  animal  then  appears  isolated  in 
the  middle  of  the  muscular  tissue.  It  is  friable  and  breaks  down  easily 
under  pressure  with  a  crackling  sound,  owing  to  the  presence  of  calcareous; 
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matter.    In  this  state  it  does  not  appear  to  be  necessarily  productive  of 
injuij.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1864,  1,  249.)    All  the  members  of  a  famiJy  were 
seized  with  vomiting,  purging,  and  syncope  after  having  eaten  a  dish  of 
porlc.    A  medical  man  examined  the  meat,  and  found  it  full  of  cysticerci 
A  pork-butcher  was  accused  of  having  sold  bad  meat,  but  it  was  proved  to 
^ave  been  some  cheap  pork  bought  of  a  hawker  of  provisions.    ('  Ann. 
ihiy^''    fu  '   '  cysticerci  did  not  cause  the  symptoms  in 

ii  ntw^'  T  ^r^?  ^^dergone  some  change  sufficient  to  impart  to  ib 
Ther«tr°T  ^i"'!  parasites  occur  in  all  the  fleshy  parts  of  the  body. 

and       Lrio  1'""^  animal! 

ana  are  less  common  m  sheep  and  oxen  than  in  pio-g  ' 

"  innf  summarized  the  results  of  fourteeS  instances  of  so-called 

Bd   IsZirW  ''i^  ^r^''^  (20th  An.  Rep.  Local  Gov 

m   1890-91,  bup.  p.  1891.    He  states  that  what  is  commonlv  met  with  , 'I' 
that  a  person,  at  a  varying  period  after  eating  the  poirno^^^^^ 

r;  tie  Tnit-r"^  wlthoutany  preliminary  wa^rhing,^rsudrnly  ^Lek  d 
by  the  initial  symptoms,  which  may  be  rigors  or  one  or  other  of  the 
following  symptoms:  faintness,  muscular  weakness  nr,d  f 
sometimes  very  severe,  or  giddiness,  abdoZal  'ain  vonSJ  S 
diarrhoea,  followed  by  fever,  intense  thirst,  and  more  or  Tes  f iolent 
headache,  and  pams  in  various  parts,  and  a  variety  of  itheT nervous 
d  atatrrf  T""  T^'^'r  twitchings,  various  dis'^ulances  of  viZ 
a^tuX^of^t^^^^^^^  V^oa  there^is 

agV?;1estrutivr^^^^^^ 
cases  there  is  one  or  othpr  m-  -hnfi.       +      Vt-^  Jvidneys.    In  such 

Keller  haf;\rb  shed"  sot  ZorAct'' TT'!-^  '""^ 
produced,  and  the  modrin   which  ,ht      '"°?''''''*"'g  symptoms 
considers  that  it  is  raae.Knn  w»n         I  P'',™?*''   <='"'''«^   "^^ath.  He 
jurists,  whether  maV  era  erdelthfZ;^^"'  °* 
-hieh  BO  poisoaoas  4ttor  could  be  det"cted''?f*^ 
been  really  due  to  trichina  disease  "''•'^ 

t{;e\?„'rsr:/t'rfitl'  : 'S^rf  ■■  ^^/-^-T™-  -  found  ctieAy 
limbs,  most  frequently  on  those  of  the  T'^°'"f  f  ''"d 
abdomen.    It  has  also  been  found  t  fl,e  ,  °^J^^ 

gullet.    The  parasites  appeal  in  tbff  "  °*  ""^  and 

bodies  or  capsules,  perceSe  to  the  et      °*  J."'^  ^^''^ 
"  the  muscular  fibres,  but  only  dlttctt  ^f  T  't?  'P'^^.'^^'  '"^  ^^<'  "Mst 
glass.   The  trichina  o^  worris  co  led  1{  n    ^       ''."^     ^  magnifying 
the  greater  diameter  ofwh  eh  is  Zll^r?,?''' °' °™loapfule, 
wh.chitisoloselyiucorporatcd  j°         ""^oular  fibre  with 

fi'om  a  preparatfon  in  the  Jltol  oTgTv's (''^^ ''^  '"ken 
•vor,.  1.  "  J*"s™m  ol  Guys  Hospital;  it  represents  a 
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portion  of  the  abdominal  muscles  of  a  man  covered  witli  tricliinse  in  situ 
and  as  nearly  as  possible  of  the  natural  size.    The  other  illustrations  in 
figs.  41,  42,  and  4.'}  are  from  drawings,  representing  three  of  the  capsules 
h  h  h  magnified,  witli  the  trichina  coiled  up  in  the  centre  of  one  of  them. 

These  parasites  are  frequently  so  numerous  as  to  give  to  the  red  flesh  a 
white  speckled  appearance.  According  to  Keller,  as  many  as  300,000 
have  been  estimated  to  exist  in  half  a  pound  of  raw  meat ;  and  Pietra  Santa 
aflBrms  that  one  gi-ain  of  diseased  meat  may  contain  nearly  400  trichina? 
each  having  from  sixty  to  eighty  embryos.  ('Ann.  d'jSyg.,'  1864,  l' 
317.)  The  actual  size  of  the  cajDSule  has  been  variously  stated.  The  lon*^ 
diameter  may  be  the  l-20th  of  an  inch,  and  the  short  diameter  1-lOOtli! 
The  worm  itself  varies  from  l-20th  to  l-30th  of  an  inch  in  length! 
The  capsules  ai^e  remarkably  uniform  in  size.  They  are  slowly  built  up 
at  the  expense  of  the  muscular  structure  by  which  they  are  surrounded. 


Fig.  44. 


Fig.  41.     Fig.  42.     Fig.  43. 


0  V<f"» 


^Magnified  view  of  Trichina 

spiralis  in  its  capsule. 
a.  The  worm  coiled. 
h.  The  capsules. 


Trichina  spii-alis  in  the  abdominal  muscles 
of  a  man :  natural  size  of  the  capsules 
containing  the  worm. 


The  history  of  this  animal  has  been  given  by  numerous  pathologists. 
A  description  of  its  anatomy  and  habits  by  Bristowe  and  Rainey  will  be 
found  in  the  '  Trans,  of  the  Patholog.  Soc'  for  1853-4,  p.  274.  Accounts 
of  its  influence  on  health,  by  Pietra  Santa,  have  been  publisbed  in  the 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1864,  1,  305  ('La  Trichina  Spiralis'),  and  by  Schultze  and 
Liicke,  in  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.  fiir  gerichtl.  Med.,'  1864,  No.  1, 
p.  103,  and  No.  2,  p.  269.  Liicke's  paper  is  of  especial  interest,  as  its  title 
*  Die  Trichinen  vor  dem  Forum  '  implies,  since  it  points  to  the  medico- 
legal bearings  of  the  subject,  and  the  possible  danger  of  confounding  the 
ravages  of  this  parasite  with  the  obscure  effects  produced  in  certain  f  oi'ms 
of  chronic  irritant  poisoning. 

The  trichina  is  a  parasite,  which  passes  the  greater  part  of  its 
existence,  in  the  chrysalis  state,  in  the  muscular  system  of  animals,  until, 
by  the  consumption  of  this  muscle  as  food,  it  finds  in  the  stomach  and 
intestines  of  another  warm-blooded  animal  a  favourable  medium  for 
its  full  development  into  an  intestinal  worm.  According  to  Virchow  and 
Zenker,  the  trichina  not  only  frequently  presents  itself  in  the  human 
organism,  but  this  organism  is  most  favourable  to  its  development.  The 
period  of  incubation  of  the  chrysalis  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  of  man  or 
of  warm-blooded  animals,  is  from  six  to  eight  days ;  and  during  this  time 
it  there  thrives  and  propagates  to  an  almost  incredible  extent.  Keller 
states  that  in  three  or  four  days  the  females  produce  one  hundred  or  more 
young  ones,  which  begin  on  the  sixth  day  to  leave  the  parent  animal;  and 
he  estimates  that  in  a  few  days  after  the  ingestion  of  half  a  pound  of  meat, 
the  stomach  and  intestinal  canal  of  a  person  may  contain  thirty  millions  of 
these  minute  worms.  Herbst  found  the  muscles  of  two  dogs  which  had 
been  fed  upon  parts  of  a  badger  containing  worms,  to  be  loaded  with  these 
parasites.  When  once  inti'oduced  into  the  stomach  and  intestines,  the 
worms  leave  their  capsules,  become  free,  and  produce  young  which  migrate 
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through  the  walls  of  the  intestines  into  the  muscles :  there  they  become 
•encj^sted,  and  are  ultimately  found  appropriating  and  destroying  the 
muscular  substance  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  After  a  long  residence  in 
tne  muscle  they  appear  to  acquire  calcareous  cysts.  The  sudden  liberation 
ot  a  Jarge  number  of  these  worms  causes  irritation  and  inflammation  in  the 
ooweJs,  attended  by  peculiar  symptoms  resembling  in  some  respects  those 
ot  chronic  poisoning.  ^ 

and^nrhvlT^Y^"^  trichinae  are  more  frequently  found  in  pork, 

Melwt.  t         °^  /T"'^  ^^"^^  W  other  kind  of  meat 

the^]±IZ  niir""  *°  '^^^'^^r  ^  trichinous  character.  Further, 
stancpl^yw^    l'  f  i^ot  destroyed  unless  the  meat,  or  other  sub- 

Suaf  o  thlt  S  boil'^  "^"^^^^^  ^^^^j^^^^'^  *°  -  temperature 

equal  to  that  of  boiling  water  for  a  sufficient  time  to  ensure  that  everv 

part,c  e  has  been  exposed  to  this  degree  of  heat.    Salting  smokin  J  or 

&n:rthev°hr°'  ~      afl  ;rts  oT'the 

looa,  and  they  have  even  been  found  living  in  putrefied  meat     This  mav 

serve  to  account  in  some  cases  for  the  serious  symptoms  which  have 
fo  lowed  the  use  of  pork  as  food,  also  of  bacon,  sLsages,  aid  Gei^Jn 
sausages,  which  are  generally  made  of  raw  ham.  ° 
^}.n=     /-^f  P^""^  produced  by  the  use  of  such  food  are,  in  the  first  sta^P 

profase  clammy  perspiratio;,  and  waslf  fe7ef  Death  t  ft'' 

1863.    C  Brit.  Med.  ™  ll64    I    p   75    '  O^'  Mountains,  in 

persons  partook  of  smokpd  \.^L      ^'         .  hundred  and  three 

trichinouLiseaL     ThTsausaSrZ%'^^^  ^         ^^'"'^^  ^^'^ 

usual  way.    On  the  folLwW^rj   ^  ^''1^'        '"^'"^^  ^'^^^  dinner  in  the 

*his  food^were  attacked  wul^tl;:^  '^'^  P^^^^-  °f 

•appetite,  great  prostration  of  strength  and  f eve,    TlT    '  P?'^^"^' 
attacked  rapidly  increased  •   ^vZ'Ci^r^     fever.   I  he  number  of  persons 
appeared,  an'd  th'^se  wexe  folio wl^y^^^^^^^^  pneUon ia 

and  of  the  muscles  in  front  of  The  necr  E^If  .  intercostal  muscles, 
the  effects  of  this  noxious  food  a^^  ft      ^'S.^Y^^''^^  persons  died  from 

in  health.  The  remnar  of  sausa 'e  tV^^^^^^^  T\  ^i--^ 
were  examined,  and  were  found  to  ].!  not  eaten  at  the  festival 

(Casper's '  Vier^ah  L  hr''  1864  p  2867lT"°  l''""-  '""'J'"'^ 
■affirms  that  this  parasitic  di.PnVJ  5  ^^^'^^^^^^ 
and  that  beef  is  thTsS    o  aTdet^tbL'ot?^  f  "P' 
ever  been  discovered  in  it     THpI  l!^  ^°  parasites  have 

•animals  whose  muscles  ar^  HabTe  S  theTr  atackr  '^^^^^ 

Reyber  relates  that,  in  the  vear  1«S  f'^acJjs. 
number  of  thirty  occurred  in/uZ        k  '^^"^^     illness  to  the 

taining  trichini    AmonV  tS  ^!^'  ?  of  pork  con! 

appetite,  fever,  and  pafns'n  the  . nSr^^^^^^^  g-at  languo^  loss  of 
spread  like  an  epi^lemic.  A  wt  ^  Hp'r^'/^\r'^^'  The  effects 
Dresden,  with  typhoid  and  vl.n,  P^*'®^*  ^^der  Virchow  died  at 

inspected,  trichinrwl  found  ?n  hf'  ^^^P^^^A'    ^^^^        ^ody  'wa 
tained  that,  four  weeks  before  a  dise-7^^^^  ™ 
the  town  in  which  she  resided  the  S  ^  ^  i^l  .f^^  ^^"^^        eaten  in 
woman  alone  died  from  the  Vect?  ^rnn  d'R 

^  -Hyg-,  Oct.,  1863,  p.  471.) 
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Pietra  Santa  relat(!S  tliat  at  a  nuptial  festival  at  Wiesbaden,  twenty 
persons  partook  of  the  food  placed  on  tlic  table.  In  the  evening  the  brido 
was  suddenly  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning,  and,  in  spite  of  medical 
assistance,  died  iu  a  fevv  hours.  The  bridegroom  himself  sufl'ered  from 
similar  symptoms,  and  died  after  two  days'  illness.  The  other  guests  were- 
not  seriously  att'ected.  A  physician-expert,  who  examined  the  case,  found 
trichina)  in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  in  certain  articles  of  food- 
prepared  from  pork,  which  had  been  served  at  the  table  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
18G4,  p.  321).  The  fact  that  only  two  out  of  the  party  suffered  from 
symptoms  x'esembling  poisoning,  and  that  one  died  rapidly,  was  calculated 
to  excite  grave  suspicion.  The  real  cause  of  death  in  these  two  persons 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  clearly  traced  to  the  trichinous  food.  Sudden 
deaths  from  trichinous  food  are  not  common. 

Trichinous  disease  appears  to  have  been  prevalent  in  Germany.  It  is; 
stated  in  addition  to  the  cases  above  given,  that  in  1862  thirty-eight 
persons  in  Kalbo  suffered  severely  from  the  use  of  such  food,  and  of  these 
eight  died  from  the  effects.  In  1878  a  fatal  outbreak  of  trichinosis  is  stated 
to  have  occurred  on  board  the  training  ship  Cormoall,ljir\g  in  the  Thames. 

Schultze  refers  to  other  groups  of  cases,  which,  however,  do  not  appear 
to  have  been  attended  with  great  fatality.  In  Magdeburg,  Neustadt,  and 
Buckau,  over  a  period  of  five  years  1858-62,  from  three  to  four  hundred 
cases  of  illness  were  traceable  to  this  cause.  ('Die  Tx-icbinen  Krankheit,'^ 
Casper's  '  Vierteljahi-sschr.'  1864,  p.  278.)  In  Burg  more  than  fifty 
persons  suffered,  and  eleven  died.  Other  fatal  cases  have  been  reported. 
In  1864,  a  whole  family  was  poisoned  at  New  York,  and  one  member 
died  from  eating  part  of  a  ham,  which,  on  microscopic  examination,  wa& 
found  to  be  full  of  trichinte.  Death  was  referred  by  the  medical  attendant 
to  this  cause.  There  were  two  outbreaks  of  this  disease  in  Massachusetts 
in  1870.  Out  of  six  persons  who  ate  of  the  noxious  food,  one  died. 
('Lancet;  1871,  I.  515  and  711.)  In  May,  1865,  Senator  Dittmere  of 
Lubeck  and  his  family,  consisting  of  seven  persons,  were  seized  with  symp- 
toms resembling  irritant  poisoning  some  time  after  eating  a  ham  which  had 

rig.  4G. 

Fig.  .15. 


Single  Trichina  spiralis  IVoni  liunian  muscle, 
mugnified  150  diameters. 

This  was  taken  from  a  case  whieh  proved 
fatal  in  six  weeks.  The  worm  was  found  to 
Ije  l-20th  of  an  inch  iu  leugtli. 


Trichina  spiralis  cncysied  iu  pork. 


Tliis  engraving  represents  the  completely  en- 
cysted worm  in  horizontal  sections,  showing  six 

stnmps,  which  proves  that  the  worm  lies  iu  tin  

convolutions  when  it  has  attained  its  full  size. 


been  smoked  but  not  cooked.  On  examination  it  was  found  to  be  ]oadc(i 
with  trichina^.    Four  of  those  attacked  died.    ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,' 
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It  is  i^robable  that  some  ixnexplaiued  cases  of  illness  or  deatli  from 
irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  simulating  chronic  irritant  poisoning, 
may  have  been  the  result  of  eating  trichinous  food.    Medical  men  have 
been  unable  to  group  the  symptoms  under  any  known  form  of  disease, 
Avhile  the  marks  of  irritation  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bowels  have 
given  strength  to  the  supposition  that  poison  must  have  been  taken  by  the 
deceased,  although  chemical  analysis  had  failed  to  show  the  presence  of 
any  ordinary  poison  in  the  fiaids  and  solids  of  the  body.    In  the  course  of 
many  years'  practice,  the  author  met  with  several  cases  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  there  has  been  sometimes  manifested  a  disposition  to  doubt  the 
accuracy  of  chemical  analysis.    [These  may,  however,  have  been  cases  of 
ptomaine  poisoning. — Ed.]    Llicke  has  related  a  series  of  fatal  cases  which 
occurred  in  1845,  attributed  at  the  time  to  poison,  which,  as  he  suggests, 
were  most  probably  caused  by  the  use  of  trichinous  food.  (Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr.'  1864,  p.  102.)    As  means  of  distinction  from  irritant 
poisoning  may  be  pointed  out  the  long  time  Avhich  commonly  elapses 
between  the  taking  of  the  food  and  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms. 
The  pain,  vomiting,  and  purging  are  comparatively  slight :  the  pain  is  in 
the  bowels  rather  than  in  the  stomach,  and  peritonitis,  pneumonia,  and  fever 
are  not  commonly  results  of  the  action  of  irritant  poisons,  while  they  appear 
to  be  constant  symptoms  in  trichinosis.    The  absence  of  ordinary  poison 
in  the  food,  in  the  urine,  and  in  the  evacuations,  at  any  stage,  may  also  be 
taken  as  conclusive  evidence  against  irritant  poisoning  in  its  usual  form. 

In  suspected  cases,  if  any  of  the  food  can  be  obtained,  this  must  be 
examined  for  the  parasite  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  If  the  case  proves 
Latal,  the  voluntary  muscles  of  the  deceased  must  undergo  a  similar 
examination.  In  the  '  Canada  Medical  Journal '  for  1870-1,  Edwards 
published  a  full  account  of  the  best  methods  of  detecting  trichinae  in 
the  flesh  of  man  and  animals.  The  annexed  engravings  are  from  his 
photographs  of  the  Avorms  in  sitio  in  human  and  animal  muscle. 

In  some  cases  which  occurred  at  Montreal  the  cause  of  the  symptoms 
Avas  at  first  obscure,  but  Edwards  not  only  found  trichinjB  in  a  slice  of 
ham  which  had  been  eaten,  but  in  the  muscles  of  two  of  the  patients 
who  recovered.  He  removed  about  five  grains  of  muscular  tissue  from 
the  gastrocnemius  muscle,  and  twelve  grains  'from  the  tibialis  posticus. 
In  both  of  these  portions  of  muscle,  about  forty  worms  were  found. 
iq£  ^^'^  ""^^^  Thudichum's  'lieport  to  Privy  Council  for 

ibb4-a. )  Ihe  subjoined  eugraving  (fig.  47)  represents  a  section  of 
diuman  muscle,  from  one  of  the  fatal  cases  at  Hamilton.  Two  genera- 
tions  ot  w^orms  are  visible 
in  this  muscle,  those  in 
the  spiral  form  being  a 
young  generation,  while 
the  upper  curl  on  the 
right  is  the  only  portion 
in  focus  of  a  large  worm, 
which  lies  closely  curled 
•up  and  is  slightly  en- 
cysted. 


Fisr.  4 


FutresceiitFood. — The 
effects  of  disease  on 
animal  food  must  not  be 


  ~-  ■*  '''^'  '"^i  ^pii-alis  ill  human  muscle,  magnilied  150  clL.moteis. 

con  ounded  Avith  those  which  result  from  decay  or  putrefaction.   The  flesh 

into  a  •  ^  ^'T^^^-l  --^^  it  hi  pa^fd 

a  putiescent  state.   1 1  ls  not  merely  unwholesome  but  highly  irritant 
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causing  rapidly  vomiting,  purging,  pain,  and  other  symptoms  of  a  severe 
kind.  Fortunately  these  symptoms  lead  at  once  to  the  expulsion  of  the 
noxious  food  from  the  body,  and  the  person  then  recovers:  the  young  the 
old,  and  the  infirm  may,  however,  bo  so  prostrated  by  vomiting  and  puriinj? 
that  they  may  sink  from  exhaustion.  Animal  matter  in  a  state  of  partial 
decay,  or  in  the  transition  stage  of  putrefaction,  must  be  regarded  as  of  a 
poisonous  nature.  Much  of  the  cheap  butcher's  meat  sold  to  the  poor  is 
m  a  state  of  decay.  In  one  year  114,000  pounds  of  diseased,  and  76  OOO 
pounds  of  putrid  meat,  were  seized  and  condemned,  in  the  City  of  London 
alone.  In  1851,  the  family  of  a  surgeon  near  London  were  all  affected 
with  symptoms  resembling  irritant  poisoning,  after  having  partaken  of 
a  hare  which  had  been  stewed  in  a  clean  earthen  vessel.  The  wife  was 
seized  with  vomiting,  purging,  giddiness,  heat  in  the  throat,  and  general 
numbness,  with  inflamed  eyes.  Other  members  of  the  family  vomited,  and 
m  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  symptoms  disappeared.  The  vomited 
matter  consisted  of  portions  of  the  hare  partially  digested,  but  in  a  state 
of  putrefaction,  so  that  there  was  abundant  evidence  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  in  the  liquid.  There  was  no  mineral  poison  of  any  kind,  although 
the  symptoms  were  rather  like  those  occasioned  by  arsenic.  It  had  been 
remarked  by  the  family  that  a  silver  spoon,  which  ivas  used  for  serving  out 
this  unwholesome  food,  was  turned  of  a  brown  colour,  no  doubt  fronT  the 
chemical  action  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  this  may  be  taken  as  a  good 
domestic  test  of  the  putrefied  condition  of  such  food.  Nature  generally 
applies  an  appropriate  remedy  in  the  fact  that  the  food  itself  produces 
copious  vomiting  and  purging. 

Cases  of  this  kind  must  be  distinguished  from  those  in  which  poisoned 
game  is  sold  to  the  public.  The  game  may  be  quite  free  from  putrefaction, 
but  noxious  from  the  poisoned  grain  which  may  have  caused  death.  It 
is  a  common  practice  to  steep  grain  in  a  solution  of  arsenic,  previous  to 
sowing,  and  pheasants,  partridges,  and  other  birds  may  be  accidentally 
destroyed  by  eating  the  grain.  In  some  instances,  grouse  and  other  game 
are  maliciously  destroyed  by  the  laying  of  corn,  steeped  with  arsenic, 
strychnine,  or  other  poisons,  in  the  localities  where  the  birds  abound. 
There  is  no  laAv,  except  the  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875,  to  prevent 
the  sale  of  poisoned  game  by  jDoulterers,  and  there  is  no  precaution 
which  can  be  taken  by  the  purchasers  except  by  observing  whether 
the  birds  have  or  have  not  been  shot.  (See  on  this  subject,  '  On  Poisons  ;  * 
'Med.  Gaz.,' vol.  42,  p.  103.) 

Mr.  Taylor  directed  attention  (Sept.,  1802)  to  the  serious  symptoms 
produced  by  Canadian  partridges  eaten  as  food.  A  lady  who  had  partaken 
of  this  food  was,  in  about  two  hours  and  a  half,  attacked  with  the  following 
symiDtoms.  She  had  sickness,  and  became  insensible  ;  the  skin  was  cold,, 
and  no  pulse  could  be  felt.  She  was  in  a  hopeless  state  for  some  hours,, 
and  only  slowly  recovered.  The  birds  were  quite  fresh,  having  been 
packed  in  ice.  In  another  case  there  were  similar  symptoms,  with 
constriction  of  the  throat  and  great  pain.  Animals  were  made  ill  by  this 
food.  It  was  believed  that,  in  these  cases,  the  birds  had  not  been  killed 
by  poison,  but  that  their  flesh  had  been  rendered  poisonous  by  some 
vegetable  which  they  had  eaten.  It  is  stated  that  in  some  parts  of 
Australia  the  mutton  is  rendered  poisonous  by  reason  of  the  sheep  feeding 
on  poisonous  plants.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1871,  I.  728.)  Pheasants 
which  feed  upon  the  kalmia  shrub  are  poisonous  when  eaten  as  food. 
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CHAPTER  26. 

OPIUM — SYMPTOMS — APPEARANCES — ITS  ACTION  ON  INFANTS  POISONING  BY  POPPIES 

 BY  OPIATE  COMPOUNDS — MORPHINE  AND  ITS  SALTS — PROCESS  FOR  DETECTINQ 

OPIUM  AND  ITS  PRINCIPAL  CONSTITUENTS  IN  ORGANIC  MIXTURES — LACTUCAEIUM. 

Opium. 

This  is  a  very  common  fatal  poison.  In  1891,  in  England  and  Wales,  171 
deaths  were  recorded  from  preparations  containing  opium. 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  manifest  themselves  when  a  lai'ge 
dose  of  opium,  its  tincture,  or  any  of  its  preparations,  has  been  taken,  are  in 
general  of  a  uniform  character.   A  condition  of  pleasurable  mental  excite- 
ment, usually  of  very  short  duration,  is  experienced  ;  but  this  is  followed 
by  weariness,  headache,  incapacity  for  exertion,  a  sense  of  weight  in  the 
limbs,  diminution  of  sensibility,  giddiness,  drowsiness,  a  strong  tendency 
to  sleep,  and  stupor  succeeded  by  perfect  insensibility,  the  person  lying 
motionless,  with  the  eyes  closed  as  if  in  a  sound  sleep.    In  this  state  he 
may  be  easily  roused  by  a  loud  noise,  and  made  to  answer  a  question  •  but 
he  speedily  relapses  into  stupor.  In  a  later  stage,  when  coma  has  supervened 
with  stertorous  breathing,  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  rouse 
him.  I  he  pulse  is  at  first  small,  quick,  and  irregular,  the  respiration  hurried 
the  skm  warm  and  bathed  in  perspiration,  sometimes  livid;  but  when  the 
person  becomes  comatose,  the  breathing  is  slow  and  stertorous,  and  the  pulse 
slow  and  full.    The  skin  is  occasionally  cold  and  pallid.    The  pupils 
m  the  early  stage  are  contracted ;  in  the  last  stage,  and  when  pro- 
gressing to  a  fatal  termination,  they  may  be  found  dilated.    In  a  case 
referred  to  the  author  in  1846,  one  pupil  was  contracted  and  the  other 
dilated,    ihey  are  commonly  insensible  to  light.    The  expression  of  the 
countenance  is  placid,  pale,  and  ghastly  ;  the  eyes  are  hea^,  and  the  lips 
are  hvid.     Sometimes  there  is  vomiting,  or  even  purging;    and,  if 
vomitmg  takes  place  free  y  before  stupor  sets  in,  there  is  gre;t  hop;  of 
recovery.    This  symptom  is  chiefly  observed  when  a  large  dose  of  Zul 

^ffpn^'T.f         ^""^     T.^^  P'^^^P^'  ^^^^ibed  to  the  mechanical 

effect  of  the  poison  on  the  stomach.  The  odour  of  opium  is  occasion- 
ally  perceptible  in  the  breath.  Nausea  and  vomiting,  headache  loss 
of  appetite  and  lassitude,  often  follow  on  recovery. "'in  cases  likely 
to  prove  fatal,  the  muscles  of  the  limbs  feel  flabby  and  are  relaxed  the 
lower  3aw  drops,  the  pulse  is  feeble  and  imperceptible,  the  phlncters 
IS  P7^1s  are  unaffected  by  light,  the  tempera'ture  of  ^the  body 

is  low,  there  IS  a  loud  mucous  rattle  in  breathing,  ind  convulsions  are 
sometimes  observed  before  death,  but  more  commonly  in  ch°  Wren  ?han  ^ 

Ltitus'^rxc^pttaHf^h'  i  *'^^.P^^^°^  '''^  suspend  tlfti: 

secretions,  except  that  of  the  skm.    Even  during  the  lethar/ic  state  fhp 

S2a?t  d^"tl:ftk^^  often  copiously  bathe!  in  perspS^tion 
contracted  state  of  the  pupds  has  been  considered  to  furnish  a  valuable 
distmctive  sign  of  poisoning  by  opium  or  the  salts  of  morphine    In  relvti ' 
upon  It,  It  IS  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  pointed  out  bv  Wilks^ 
that  m  apoplexy  seated  in  the  Pons  Varolii,  the  pu^s  are  a^lsrcon 
tracted.    He  describes  two  cases  of  this  form  'of  ap^p^^'^vh^  , 


were 
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mistaken  fov  poisoning  by  opium  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  tlie 
pupils.  ('  Mod.  Times  and  Oaz.,'  18G3,  I.  214.)  In  carbolic  acid  poison- 
ing the  pupils  are  much  contracted,  though  seldom  so  minutely  as  in 
opium  poisoning-;  and  there  is  coma  and  stertorous  breathinrr.  As  a  rule 
the  peculiar  odour  of  carbolic  acid  in  the  breath  will  prevent  any  mistake 
as  to  tlio  nature  of  the  case. 

These  symptoms  usually  commence  in  from  half  an  hour  to  an  hour 
after  the  poison  has  been  swallowed.  Sometimes  they  come  on  in  a  few 
minutes  especially  m  children,  and  at  other  times  their  appearance  is 
protracted  for  a  long  period.  In  a  case  reported  by  Skae,  the  person 
was  found  totally  insensible  in  fifteen  mmutes.  As  we  might  expect  from 
the  facts  connected  with  the  absorption  of  poisons,  when  the  druo-  is 'taken 
m  the  solid  state,  the  symptoms  are  commonly  more  slow  in  appearino- 
than  when  it  is  dissolved  in  water  or  alcohol.  In  a  case  which  occurred  a't 
Liverpool,  in  1863,  a  lady  took,  on  an  empty  stomach,  a  large  dose  (sup- 
posed to  have  been  one  ounce  and  a  half)  of  laudanum.  No  symptoms 
of  narcotic  poisoning  appeared  for  four  hours  and  a  half,  and  life  was 
protracted  for  twenty-two  hours. 

It  has  been  frequently  observed  that  a  person  has  recovered  from 
the  first  symptoms,  and  has  then  had  a  relapse,  and  died.    There  is 
some  medico-legal  interest  connected  with  this  state,  which  has  been 
called  secondary  asphyxia  from  opium,  although  there  appears  to  be  no 
good  reason  for  giving  to  it  this  name.    In  1843,  a  gentleman  swallowed 
a  quantity  of  laudanum,  and  was  found  labouring  under  the  usual 
/symptoms.    The  greater  part  of   the  poison  was  removed   from  the 
stomach  by  the  pump,  and  he  so  far  recovered  from  his  insensibility  as  to 
be  able  to  enter  into  conversation  with  his  medical  attendants  ;  but  a 
relapse  took  place,  and  he  died  the  following  night.    The  case  of  the  Hon. 
Mrs.  Anson  (Jan.,  1859)  furnishes  another  illustration  of  this  singular 
condition.    This  lady  swallowed,  while  fasting,  an  ounce  and  a  half  of 
.laudanum  by  mistake.    In  a  quarter  of  an  hour  emetics  were  given,  but 
she  did  not  vomit  for  half  an  hour  ;  and  she  was  not  treated  medically 
for  two  hours  and  a  half.    The  matter  then  drawn  from  the  stomach  had 
no  smell  of  laudanum.    She  was  quite  unconscious,  and  had  lost  the  power 
of  swallowing.    After  remaining  in  this  comatose  state  for  upwards  of 
nine  hours,  the  patient  revived,  the  face  became  natural,  the  pulse  steady, 
the  power  of  swallowing  returned,  she  was  able  to  recognize  her  daughters, 
and,  in  a  thick  voice,  to  give  an  account  of  the  mistake  she  had  made.  This 
state  lasted  about  five  minutes  ;  the  torpor  then  returned,  she  again  sank 
into  profound  coma,  and  died  in  fourteen  hours  after  the  poison  had  been 
taken.    It  is  not  improbable  that,  in  these  cases,  death  may  be  occasioned 
by  the  accumulation  of  the  poison,  carried  by  the  absorbents  into  the 
system  ;  i.e.  the  morphine  may  be  more  rapidly  carried  into  the  system 
than  it  is  eliminated  from  it.    A  remarkable  case  illustrative  of  this 
0"emittent  form  of  poisoning  by  opium  has  been  published.    ('Dublin  Med. 
Press,'  Dec.  24,  1845,  p.  406.)    In  compound  poisoning,  where  laudanum 
is  one  of  the  ingredients,  it  may  be  expected  that  symptoms  of  narcotic 
poisoning  will  first  show  themselves.  In  one  case  a  woman,  £et.  22,  swallowed 
a  packet  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer,  and  immediately  afterwards  two  drachms 
of  laudanum,  and  then  half  a  drachm  of  red  precipitate.    In  three  hours 
she  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  narcotic  poisoning  alone.   None  of  the 
effects  of  strychnine  had  been  produced,  and  there  was  no  irritation  from 
the  mercurial  poison.    Emetics  were  given,  and  the  stomach-pump  used. 
By  this  a  quantity  of  Battle's  powder  and  red  precipitate  were  removed 
from  the  stomach.    Albumen  was  given,  and  the  woman  slowly  recovered. 
('  Lancet,'  1871,  II.  p.  907.)    It  was  inferred  that  the  opium  liad  here 
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prevented  the  action  of  stryclmine.  It  would  have  been  more  satisfactory 
^^^6  powder  drawn  from  the  stomacli  had  been  examined,  and  strychnine 
iound  in  it,  as  opium  is  not  an  antidote  for  strychnine.  There  were  no 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine  at  any  time,  although  three  hours 
had  elapsed  before  remedies  could  be  applied.  Among  the  occasional 
symptoms  of  opium  poisoning  are  vomiting,  coming  on  soon  after  the 
poison  has  been  taken ;  and  itchiug  of  the  skin,  with  a  rash.  Rarely  an 
unusual  period  elapses  between  the  taking  of  the  poison  and  the  mani- 
festation of  narcotic  symptoms.  Christison  mentions  a  case  in  which  the 
stage  of  excitement  lasted  eighteen  hours  before  somnolence  set  in.  ('  Ox 
1 0iS0i\s.')  In  another  case,  which  proved  fatal,  the  interval  was  fourteen 
hours.    ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  March  20,  1868.) 

_  Persons  may  by  habit  take  enormous  doses  of  opium  (opium -eating) 
with  comparative  impunity;  and  as  much  as  half  a  pint  of  laudanum  has 
been  taken  per  diem  for  long  periods. 

Appearances. — In  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  fifteen  hours,  the  vessels 
oE  the  head  were  found  unusually  congested  throughout.    On  the  surface 
of  the  fore  part  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain  there  was  an  ecchymosis, 
apparently  produced  by  the  effusion  of  a  few  drops  of  blood,  and  there  w-ere 
iiumerous  bloody  points  on  its  cut  surface  :— there  was  no  serum  collected 
"J       ventricles.    The  stomach  was  healthy.    Fluidity  and  a  dark  colour 
of  the  blood  are  mentioned  as  common  appearances  in  cases  of  poisoning  by 
opium.    There  is  also  engorgement  of  the  lungs :  most  frequently  observed, 
according  to  Christison,  in  those  cases  which  have  been  preceded  by  con- 
vulsions.   (Op.  cit.  p.  732.)    Among  the  external  appearances  there  is 
otten  great  lividity  of  the  skin.    Extravasation  of  blood  on  the  brain  is 
rarely  seen;— serous  effusions  in  the  ventricles,  or  between  the  membranes 
are  sometimes  met  with.    The  stomach  is  so  seldom  found  otherwise 
tuan  m  a  healthy  state,  that  the  inflammatory  redness  said  to  have 
been  occasionally  seen  may  have  been  due  to  accidental  causes.  When 
tincture  of  opium  has  been  taken  and  retained  in  the  stomach,  in- 
creased redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  may  be  produced  by  the  alcohol 
alone.    In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  a  large  dose  of  tincture  of  opium,  the 
tollowmg  appearances  were  found  twelve  hours  after  death  :  the  bodv 
was  warm  and  rigid,  and  the  stomach  healthy,  containing  a  quantity  of 

?nTl ;  f'^    '    '  ^''^  '"^^^^       °P^^^-    The  intestinal  canal  and 

a  1  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.    The  veins  of  the  scalp,  as  well  as  of  the 
dura  mater  and  sinuses,  were  gorged  with  blood ;  but  there  was  no 
f  part  of  the  brain.    The  contents  of  the  stomach  yielded  no 

tTn    "'^J^^^^.o^'  ^^^econic  acid,  but  there  was  no  doubt  that  death  had 
been^caused  by  opmm,  taken  on  the  previous  night.    ('  Med.  Oaz.,'  vol.  37 

Circuit  Sett "'I's^'^"^'  f  ^J^^*  ^  ^''^^^  ^t  the  Aberdeen  Autumn 
.v. ^-^f '  \°  '^^"^^^  ^  ^^^^1^^'  ^ged  six  months,  died  in  a  few  hours 


1  Zrked  f  \  u?P'  V""'  °P^^™-  The  hvLin  was  congested  to 
rnnid  +f  Although  the  dose  was  comparatively  large,  and  death 

Lma'ch  '^'"'^''^  indication  of  the  presence^ of  Jpium  in  the 

t  s'efthaHhL  if  appearances  in  the  dead  body,  it  will 

can  be  loot  J  ^  ^""^''^'^  °f       vessels  of  the  brain  that 

Si  not  «lw?'''^'  specially  indicative  of  poisoning  by  opium,  and  even 
if  H  Zlt       T  P-T"'*-    ^  congested  condition  of  the  brain  howeveT 

I..e  gra,.s  would  bo  a  fatal  doso  to .  most  persons/ The  ISal 
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dose  of  the  tincture  is  from  ten  to  forty  minims.  One  fluid  ounce  of  the 
tincture  of  opium  of  the  British  Pharmacopaua  (laudanum)  contains  the 
soluble  matter  of  thirty-three  grains  of  opium.  This  is  in  about  the  pro- 
portion of  fourteen  and  a  half  minims  of  the  tincture  to  one  grain  of  dry 
opium.  The  smallest  dose  of  solid  opium  which  has  been  known  to  prove 
fatal  to  an  adult,  was  in  the  case  of  a  man,  jet.  32,  who  died  very  speedily 
m  a  convulsive  fit,  after  having  taken  two  pills,  each  containing  about  one 
gram  and  a  quarter  of  extract  of  opium.  This  quantity  is  equivalent  to 
four  grains  ol  cvndQ  opium.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  236.)  The  smallest 
fatal  dose  of  the  tincture  recorded  in  an  adult,  is  two  ordinary  fluid  drachms, 
('  Ld.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  July,  1840,  p.  151.)  The  patient  was  a  robust 
man,  set.  56  ;  he  swallowed  the  tincture  at  ten  in  the  evening,  and  died 
under  the  usual  symptoms  on  the  following  morning,  the  case  having  lasted 
only  twelve  hours.  The  quantity  actually  swallowed,  however,  appears  to 
be  involved  m  some  doubt ;  for  it  is  subsequently  stated  that  half  an  oimce 
of  laudanum  may  have  been  taken.  In  another  case  a  lady  died  from  a 
dose  of  two  drachms  of  laudanum  mixed,  it  was  supposed,  with  chloroform. 
Large  doses  of  the  tincture  have  frequently  been  taken  without  proving 
fatal.  The  author  has  elsewhere  recorded  a  case  in  which  five  ounces  of 
laudanum  were  taken  even  without  producing  sleep,  and  the  patient 
recovered.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1850,  p.  220.)  The  editor  has,  how- 
ever, known  three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  opium  in  solution  kill  an  aged 
woman. 

Action  of  Opium  on  Infants. — In  connection  with  this  subject,  it  is 
important  for  a  medical  jurist  to  bear  in  mind  that  infants  and  young 
persons  are  liable  to  be  killed  by  small  doses  of  opium,  and  they  appear  to  be 
peculiarly  susceptible  of  the  effects  of  this  poison.    A  child,  four  months 
old,  was  nearly  killed  by  the  administration  of  one  grain  of  Dover's  powder, 
containing  only  one-tenth  part  of  a  grain  of  opium ; — the  child  suffered 
from  stupor  and  other  alarming  symptoms.    In  1822,  four  grains  of 
Dover's  powder  (containing  two-lifths  of  a  grain  of  opium)  were  given 
to  a  child  four  years  and  a  half  old.    It  soon  became  comatose,  and  died 
in  seven  hours.    Death  was  referred  to  inflammation  of  the  throat,  but 
there  was  no  doubt,  from  the  evidence,  that  death  was  caused  by  the  opiate 
medicine.    Thorn  met  with  the  case  of  an  infant  only  three  days  old, 
to  which  ten  grains  of  Dover's  powder  (containing  one  grain  of  opium) 
were  given  by  mistake.    It  suffered  from  the  usual  symptoms,  but  survived 
for  the  long  period  of  forty-four  hours.    Kelso  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  a  child,  nine  months  old,  was  killed  in  nine  hours  by  four  drops 
(?  minims)  of  laudanum,  equal  to  about  one-fourth  part  of  a  grain  of 
opium  ;  it  was  much  convulsed  before  death.    A  case  is  referred  to  in  the 
'Medical  Gazette,'  in  which  two  drops  (?  minims)  of  laudanum,  equal  to 
about  the  seventh  part  of  a  grain  of  opium,  killed  an  infant.    A  nurse  gave 
to  an  infant,  five  days  old,  tivo  drops  (P  minims)  of  laudanum,  at  about  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning.    Five  hours  afterwards  the  child  was  found  by 
the  medical  attendant  in  a  state  of  narcotism.    It  was  revived  by  a  cold 
bath,  but  a  relapse  came  on,  and  it  died  the  same  evening,  about  eighteen 
hours  after  the  poison  had  been  given  to  it.    On  inspection,  the  brain  and 
abdominal  viscera  were  found  in  a  healthy  state,  and  there  was  no  smell 
of  opium  in  the  stomach.    ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.,'  Oct.  28,  1846,  p.  519.) 
The  fatal  dose  here,  as  in  the  former  case,  was  equal  to  one-seventh  part 
of  a  grain  of  opium.    An  infant,  seven  days  old,  died  in  eighteen  hours 
from  the  effects  of  one  minim  of  the  tincture,  or  one-fifteenth  part  of  a  grain 
of  opium.    ('  Lancet,'  1854,  I.  p.  419.)    Coma  with  the  usual  symptoms 
was  complete  in  half  an  hour.    On  inspection,  the  heart  was  found  dis- 
tended with  black  liquid  blood  :  the  lungs  were  collapsed  but  not  con- 
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gested.    The  bi-ain  was  congested,  but  there  was  no  effusion  "eitlifei*  into 
the  ventricles  or  on  the  surface.    (See  also  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,' 
1854,  I.  p.  386.)    The  smallest  fatal  dose  recorded  (in  an  infant)  was 
in  a  case  communicated  by  Edwards  of  Liverpool  (Nov.,  1857).  An 
infant,  four  weeks  old,  died  from  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  opium,  in 
seven  houi's  after  a  dose  of  paregoric  elixir,  equivalent  to  one -ninetieth 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  had  been  administered  to  it.    With  a  knowledge  of 
these  facts,  it  is  not  surprising  that  infants  are  occasionally  destroyed  b}- 
opium  under  circumstances  in  which  an  adult  would  not  suffer.    In  Dec, 
1850,  an  inquiry  took  place  at  Chester  respecting  the  death  of  a  child, 
aged  SIX  weeks,  under  the  following  circumstances.    A  fomentation  com- 
posed of  laudanum  and  gin  was  applied  to  the  side  of  the  mother,  and  the 
child  was  put  to  the  breast  shortly  afterwards.   The  child  fell  into  a  sleep 
from  which  it  did  not  awaken,  and  died,  in  spite  of  treatment,  the  next 
morning.    The  cause  of  death  was  left  obscure;  but  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  child  drew  a  quantity  of  laudanum  into  its  mouth,  sufficient  to 
destroy  life.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1861,  I.  p.  70.)    In  some  instances, 
intants  have  been  found  to  manifest  an  astonishing  power  of  recovery. 
An  infant  of  six  months  recovered  after  having  had  administered  to  it  ten 
F^^^flQS^  ^^'^^K^  powder,  equal  to  one  grain  of  opium  ('  Lancet,'  1850, 
1.  p.  598)  ;  and  m  Jan.,  1852,  an  infant  of  nine  months  recovered  under 
treatment  from  a  dose  of  two  teaspoonf  uls  of  laudanum,  given  by  mistake. 
T    i^ftfiA^^*^^^  ^^^^      evaporation  four  grains  of  an  impure  extract  of  opium, 
in  IbbO,  an  mfant  of  between  two  and  three  months  old  recovered  after 
Jive  grams  of  opium  had  been  given  to  it  by  mistake  for  rhubarb.  Hays 
met  with  a  case  m  which  a  child,  not  quite  six  years  old,  swallowed  a 
powder  c^ontaining  seven  and  a  half  grains  of  opium  mixed  with  powdered 
cnallc.    ihe  child  was  not  seen  until  fourteen  hours  afterwards.    It  was- 
at  nrst  excited  :  there  had  been  no  vomiting.    The  narcotism  was  at  no 
!1'^^Tm7iP'?^°'''''^  •      gradually  subsided,  and  at  the  end  of  three  days, 
the  child  had  recovered.    ('  Am.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  April,  1859,  p.  367.) 

^enoa{  at  ivhich  death  takes  place.— It  has  been  remarked  that  most 
cases  ot  poisoning  by  opium  prove  fatal  in  from  about  six  to  twelve  hours 
ihose  persons  who  recover  from  the  stupor,  and  survive  longer  than  this- 
period,  generally  do  well;  but  from  cases  above  related  it  would  seem  that 
wnvl'"'^^!  ^  ^^mf  ^  recovery,  or  a  remission  of  the  symptoms,  and  after- 
waids  a  relapse.  The  symptoms,  however,  generally  progress  steadily  to- 
a  fatal  termination ;  or  the  stupor  suddenly  disappears,  vomiting  ensues, 

havi^t'dLTr^'  7v7'''i    ^'""'"^^  °f  Prison 

«itthn&f  1   ^?  1^'^^  "^^^  occurred  within  the- 

dvno.  '  ^".°r^l^dg«'  in  which  an  adult  died  five  hours  after  taking  the 
fivP^;.^  '  fr^"  '"^'^^^  ^  ^^'^  '^^^^^  ^o'^^d  not  have  lasted  above 
Barwt  -^fA'  "^^^^^°n<=d  by  him  which  lasted  only  three  hours. 

andTLlf   ^  ^^'^  Vroyed  fatal  in  three  hours, 

was  L  sill ^r^-  'ir"'  laudanum  had  been  taken;  but  there 
death  "P'^""  ?       '^^"'^^^  ^^^^n  inspected  thirty  hours  after 

Jm- '  n  T  Pf'^"^  ^""^^^  ^°^i'«         a  half.    (Beck,  '  Med. 

^r*50  who';  n  J  communicated  to  the  author  the  case  of  a  female, 
from  tWff.  T      T'^  Tu  ^^'^  pharmacopoeial  tincture,  and  died 

from  the  effects  m  less  than  trco  hours.    Opium  was  found  in  th^  stomach 

the  b^ai?'^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  -T^'^  ^  '^'^^^^''^  -'-'^  °f  the  memb  anes  of 

de  mS  '  Oct  -  ZT^l^"''''''  inthree-guarters  of  an  hour.    ('  Jour, 

ivied.,  Oct.,  1846,  p.  475.    For  a  similar  case,  see  'Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  45, 
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p.  743.)  It  is  possible  that  tho  drug  may  destroy  life  even  with  greater 
rapidity  than  this ;  but,  as  a  medico-legal  fact,  we  are  at  present  entitled 
to  state  tliat  it  has  destroyed  life  within  the  short  period  above  mentioned. 
•On  the  other  hand,  tlio  cases  are  sometimes  much  protracted.  There 
are  several  instances  of  death  in  fifteen  or  seventeen  hours ;  and  among 
those  collected  by  Christison,  the  longest  lasted  twenty-four  hours. 

Poisoning  v,\  Poppies. 

The  heads  o£  the  white  poppy,  grown  in  this  country,  possess  narcotic 
properties.  They  yield  an  inspissated  extract  called  English  opium,  which, 
according  to  Henncll,  contains  5  per  cent,  of  morphine.  The  white 
poppy-heads,  therefore,  yield  to  water,  in  the  form  of  decoction,  a  poisonous 
substance  capable  of  acting  deleteriously  on  children.  A  child  died  in 
consequence  of  its  mother  having  administered  to  it  two  spoonfuls  of  water 
in  which  a  poppy-head  had  been  boiled.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863,  II. 
p.  75.)  Many  cases  of  poisoning  have  occurred  from  the  injudicious  use 
of  8ijru]p  of  poppies,  a  sweetened  decoction  of  the  poppy- heads.  This 
syrup  when  pure  is  said  to  contain  one  grain  of  extract  (opium)  to  one 
ounce  (Thomson).  The  common  dose  of  it,  for  an  infant  three  or  four 
months  old,  is  half  a  drachm  ;  for  adults,  two  to  four  drachms.  There 
is  some  reason  to  believe  that  what  is  often  sold  by  many  druggists  under 
the  name  of  syrup  of  poppies  as  a  soothing  or  cordial  medicine  lor  children, 
is  nothing  more  than  a  mixture  of  tincture  or  infusion  of  opium  Avith 
simple  syrup:  it  is  therefore  a  preparation  of  variable  strength.  This 
may  account  for  what  appears  to  many  persons  inexplicable,  namely,  that 
an  infant  may  be  destroyed  by  a  very  small  dose.  In  1841,  a  child 
six  months  old  is  said  to  have  died  from  the  effects  of  less  than  half 
a  teaspoonful  of  syrup  of  poppies  bought  at  a  druggist's.  This  is  the 
usual  medicinal  dose  for  a  child.  The  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning 
were  fully  developed  in  three-quarters  of  an  hour.  The  syrup  in  this  case 
probably  contained  tincture  of  opium.  Sever-al  children  are  reported  to 
have  lost  their  lives  by  this  syrup  in  1837-8.  In  one  of  these  instances, 
a  teaspoonful  and  a  half  was  given.  Stupor  came  on  in  half  an  hour,  and 
the  child  died  the  following  day.  Pereira  mentions  a  case  in  which  a 
teaspoonful  proved  fatal  to  a  healthy  child.  The  author  met  with  two 
cases  which  occmu'ed  in  1871,  in  one  of  which  a  child  eighteen  weeks  old 
died  in  twenty-six  hours  from  the  effects  of  a  teaspoonful,  and  the  other 
in  which  an  infant  five  weeks  old  was  killed  by  three-quarters  of  a 
teaspoonful  of  this  syrup.  It  is  in  all  cases  a  most  uncertain  preparation 
as  to  strength. 

Winslow's  '  Soothing  Syrup,'  called  also  '  Quietness,'  appears  to  be  a 
compound  resembling  syrup  of  poppies.  Its  effects  are  those  of  a  narcotic. 
Two  doses  of  this  caused  the  death  of  a  child  aged  fifteen  months,  with 
tbe  usual  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  1872,  p.  618). 
An  analysis  of  this  syrup  showed  that  one  ounce  of  it  contained  nearly 
one  grain  of  morphine  with  other  opium  alkaloids  ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  June, 
1872,  p.  975).  In  1893  a  sample  was  found  to  contain  only  one-tenth  of 
a  grain  per  fluid  ounce.  It  is  not  surprising  that  it  should  prove  fatal  to 
infants  in  small  doses. 

Godfrey's  Cordial. 

This  is  cliiefly  a  mixture  of  infusion  of  sassafras,  treacle,  and  tincture 
of  opium.  The  quantity  of  tincture  of  opium  contained  in  it  is  stated,  on 
the  authority  of  Paris,  to  be  one  drachm  in  six  ounces  of  the  mixture,  or 
half  a  grain  of  opium  to  one  fluid  ounce;  but  it  is  probable  that,  like  the  so- 
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called  syrup  of  poppies,  its  sfcreng-th  is  subject  to  variation.  A  case  has 
been  reported,  iu  which  half  a  teaspoonful,  =  l-32nd  part  of  a  grain  of 
opium,  Avas  alleged  to  have  caused  the  death  of  an  infant. 

Dalby's  Carminative. 

This  is  a  compound  of  several  essential  oils  and  aromatic  tinctures  in 
peppermint  water,  with  carbonate  of  magnesium  and  tincture  of  opium 
According  to  Pans  there  ^vefive  minims  of  the  tincture,  or  one-third  of  a 
grain  ot  opmm,  in  rather  more  than  two  fluid  ounces  of  this  mixture,  or  the 
one-sixth  of  a  gram  in  a  fluid  ounce.     The  formula  commonly  ^{yen  is— 
carbonate  of  magnesium  forty  grains,  oil  of  peppermint  one  minFm  of  nut- 
megs two  minims,  of  aniseed  three  minims,  tincture  of  opium  five  minims 
spirit  of  pennyroyal  and  tincture  of  assafoetida  of  each  fifteen  minims  tinc- 
ture of  castor  and  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  of  each  thirty  minima 
and  of  peppermint  water  two  ounces.    According  to  this  formula,  tincture 
of  opium  forms  about  the  l-200th  part  by  measure,  or  one  teasnoonful 
contains  about  the  l-50th  part  of  a  grain  of  opium.    Likfrno^of  ?W 
quack-pi-eparations  it  varies  in  strength.    An  infant  is  reported  to  have 
been  de^stroyed  hj  fort,,^  drops  of  this  nostrum,  a  quantity,  accordin  '  to  the 
strength  assigned  equivalent  to  more  than  half  a  minim  oi  the  t!ncture 
or  about  l-Joth  of  a  grain  of  opium.    Accidents  frequently  occur  f  om 
Its  use,  partly  owing  to  ignorance,  and  partly  to  gross  carelessness  o^ 
the  part  of  mothers  and  nurses.  ^'irciessness  on 

..J!^^        ^  medicine,  known  under  the  name  oi  Lococh' s  mamonic  wafers 
contains  opium.    A  boy,  ^t.  4,  suffered  from  all  the  usual  syCtom{  of 
poisoning  by  opium  as  a  result  of  eatino-  a  auintitv  nf  ih^L  f 
lozenges.    ('Lancet,'  1860,  II.  p.  420.)    "      ^  ^ 

Paregoric  Elixir.    (Compouxd  Tincture  op  Oi'ium.) 
This  is  a  medicinal  preparation  of  proof  spirit,  opium,  benzoic  loid  ml 
of  anise,  and  camphor.    Opium  is  the  active  ingredient  and  of  tht  'f^ 
tincture  contains  one  grain  in  every  Aa?.•/.^/o^lf '  In  one  case  o'f 
poisoning  by  this  tincture,  a  child,  aged  seven  month.  Iw?  4- 
effects  of  a  teaspoonful  (equal  to  one  qZZ  oi -T^^^^^^  ^T-*^"^ 
m  two  doses  at  an  internal  of  a  day.    C  Pharm  Jour  '  aIi^I "^S^^  f  T 

The  ammoniated  tincture  of  opium  is  pomnnn,.,q«.i  t 

benzoic  acid,  oil  of  anise  strong  sSi  t  mn  nf  o  ^  ''f  ""^^ff^'on, 

It  contains  one  grain  of  opium  in  n^^^^^  ''''^^'^  «Pirit 

dose  is  from  half  a  flufd  drChm  to  one  dtchm""^"^'  ^^^^-^l 

Dover's  Powder.    (Compound  Powder  op  Ipecacuanha  ) 

is  one-tenth  part,  or  one  ara^in  ev^^^^^^  The  proportion  of  opium 

has  been  killed  by  four  |ra"m    twJn^^  °^  ^-^"^  ^  child 

two-fifths  of  a  grain  of^'fum  rcMd  r^''''  containing  about 
mistakesixgraiLof  Dove?4  powd7r     '    •    1  Tf"^^^  took  by 

of  opium    af  six  p.m.    i:V^Zt'7iTl^^^^^^^       ^ «^  ^  f-' 

He  remained  ins^s^  ^nd  S^I^XL^aI^-^^^ 
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powder.  (Brown  on  '  Poisons  in  the  Punjab,'  1863,  p.  71.)  On  the  other 
hand,  an  infant  of  nine  months  recovered  from  a  dose  of  five  grains. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1860,  I.  p.  506.)  Guy  reported  another  case,  in 
which  an  infant  of  six  months  recovered,  under  active  treatment,  from 
a  dose  of  ten  grains.  ('  Lancet,'  1850, 1,  p.  698.)  In  a  still  more  remark- 
able instance  of  recovery,  fifteen  gx^ains  of  Dover's  powder  wei-e  given 
to  an  infant  under  five  months  of  age.  The  mistake  was  discovered 
immediately,  and  by  active  treatment  the  child  recovered.  These  cases 
of  recovery  in  infants  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional. 

Black  Drop. 

This  is  a  preparation  of  opium,  in  which  the  morphine  is  combined 
with  acetic  acid,  and  very  little  meconic  acid  is  present.  In  the  Black 
drop,  according  to  Pereira,  verjuice,  the  juice  of  the  wild  crab,  is  employed 
as  a  solvent  instead  of  vinegar.  According  to  Neligan,  it  is  a  compound 
of  half  a  pound  of  opium  to  three  pints  of  the  expressed  juice  of  the  wild 
crab.  It  resembles  the  Acetum  Opii,  and  has,  according  to  different 
authorities,  from  two  to  four  times  the  strength  of  laudanum. 

Sedative  Solution  (Battley's). 

This  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  opium  containing  a  little  spirit  and  less 
meconic  acid  than  the  common  tincture.  ('  Pereira.')  It  is  considered 
to  have  three  times  the  strength  of  the  tincture  of  opium ;  but  there  is 
so  great  a  difference  of  opinion  on  this  point,  that  I^eligan  represents  it 
as  being  only  of  about  the  same  strength.  (' Medicines,' etc.,  p.  236.) 
He  states  that  it  is  composed  of  three  ounces  of  extract  of  opium,  six 
drachms  of  spirit,  and  as  much  distilled  water  as  will  make  up  two  pints. 
It  appears  to  be  in  some  cases  an  energetic  preparation.  One  drachm  and 
a  half  of  it  has  proved  fatal  to  a  lunatic,  and  twenty  minims  of  the  solution 
has  destroyed  the  life  of  an  old  woman.  A  medical  gentleman,  lying 
dangerously  ill  from  an  attack  of  dysentery,  took,  by  mistake,  about  seven 
drachms  of  Battley's  solution.  Within  five  minutes,  salt  and  water  with 
mustard  were  administered,  and  twenty-four  grains  of  sulphate  of  zinc. 
Vomiting  ensued  ;  the  emetic  was  repeated,  and  with  the  same  effect,  the 
fluid  evacuated  at  the  second  vomiting  having  the  usual  smell  of  opium. 
Half  a  drachm  of  ipecacuanha  was  subsequently  given  to  complete  the 
emptying  of  the  stomach.  Notwithstanding  repeated  vomiting,  .symptoms 
of  narcotism  presented  themselves  speedily,  with  contraction  of  the  pupils, 
and  great  drowsiness — rendering  it  necessary  to  remove  the  patient 
from  bed  in  his  debilitated  state,  and  keep  him  constantly  moving  for 
about  seventeen  hours,  when  vomiting  came  on  spontaneously,  and 
he  was  put  to  bed  and  allowed  to  sleep.  The  original  disease  afterwards 
resumed  its  course  (complicated  by  an  attack  of  gastritis),  and  at  length 
terminated  favourably  ;  but  the  patient  had  no  recollection  of  what  had 
occurred  for  twenty-four  hours  after  the  administration  of  the  emetics ; 
and  it  appeared  to  his  medical  attendants  that  an  excited  state  of  mind 
remained  for  some  days  afterwards.  ('Prov.  Jour.'  Jan.  28,  1846,  p.  42.) 
The  death  of  Dr.  Baddeley,  from  a  dose  of  this  medicine,  furnishes  an 
additional  proof  of  the  dangerous  uncertainty  of  its  strength. 

Chlorodtne. 

A  lady,  a3t.  23,  had  been  accustomed  to  take  the  liquid  for  the  I'elief  of 
pain,  in  doses  of  as  much  as  sixty  drops.  She  was  found  dead  in  bed,  and 
the  cause  of  death  was  referred  by  her  medical  attendant  to  her  having 
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hem. 

thus 


taken  two  doses  Avifchout  lettinor  a  sufficient  interval  elapse  between  them 
(  Lancet,  1871,  11.  p.  697.)  According  to  E.  Smith,  chlorodyne  is  thus 
constituted :— Chloroform  four  fluid  drachms,  hydrochlorate  of  morphine 
twenty  grams,  ether  two  fluid  drachms,  oil  of  peppermint  eight  minims 
prussic  acid  six  fluid  drachms,  mixture  of  gum  acacia  one  fluid  ounce! 
treacle  four  fluid  ounces.  (' Lancet,' 1870,  L  72.)  There  is  reason  to 
believe  that  this  compound  is  not  uniform  in  composition.  According  to 
another  formula  the  tmctures  of  lobelia  and  capsicum,  sulphate  of 
&ml'''"^  of  belladonna,  and  extract  of  liquLce,  a^e  int'i-oduced 
<=?^  '  r  separated  into  two  liquids,  one  light  and  of  a 

col  jl  '^'.'^^''^  ^'^^y        °f  ^  browi  coloux?and  syrupy 

consistency.  On  evaporation  it  left  half  of  its  weight  of  solid  residue  as 
saccharine  matter  Another  sample  remained  in  a  thick  syrupy  state  A 
fluid  drachm  of  the  first  sample  left  as  a  residue  tvventy-seven  drains  of  a 
brown  saccharine  extract.  Prussic  acid  may  be  detected  ^^1^  ^  the 
reaction  of  the  vapour  on  silver  nitrate.  Crystals  of  cyanide  of  silver  are 
obtained  after  some  time.  Morphine  may  be  detected  in  it  bv  sbaHn^^ 
portion  with  a  mixture  of  disulphide  of  cii^bon  and  iodic  a  d  "^The  S 
phide  acquires  a  pmk  colour,  owing  to  the  separation  of  iodine  bvfh, 
morphine  Deaths  from  chlorodyne  are  frequent.  vLious  prenara^ti^ns 
contain  from  one  to  six  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine  per  fluid 

not  contract  t.e  Pu;ils,tTtHs''str.r„tTl  t^^r^ane^'^tir 

Dowse  records  the  followino-  c^e    A  „1  ^T*"  ^^^■.De':-.1891.) 

and  by  him  an  empty  one  oTm^  botfleTpom!  T'"^  °"  t'"  P^^^ent 
Us  breath  smelt  strongly  ot  the  lionid     Thf    ^T"^  '  chlorodyne,  and 
pulse  160  per  nxinntejll!  and  Tak    the  res^htlonT  '  '''' 

absolntely  comatose,  and  r.t^:^''' FA'Z'.'l-^'n^^^^^^^^^ 

Nepenthe. 

un/er  thT:b*:r  nl'^^^^ra'Tntlt^ot*^:  f/^^ 

tolonred  liquid,  of  a  snIritL,,.  It  is  a  pale  sherrT- 

acid  reactiol.   it  contSn  trLrtnt  Tf'tr^  T^"  -1  - 

of  a  pnrified  e=ttract  of  opium  with  »  .     n  ""'"'^'^ting  chiefly 

oontains  a  trace  of  tannic  ac°d  which  ca^l  "."T''^^  °*  ^"S"  " 
when  a  ferric  salt  is  added  to  i   for  the  dete' f ,•1''%'''™"^  °^  'iq«id 
disappears,  and  the  red  cnio,,,.  „f  f    ■  detection  of  meconic  acid.  This 

.mallqu^utityof  dilutd  st^Lr  c  SsTdlT^  '"^r?"  ™*  - 
detected  in  it  by  shakin.,  with  Ilrt?.  ^  f  ^?  Morphine  is  readily 
disulphide  acquires  a  pink-red  coW    It  '      ^'^IP^de  of  carbon,  th^ 

alcoholic  solution  of  mLnate^of"t;;hi„^l  ^h  ^litr^^^^^^^^^^^ 
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of  about  the  same  streiigtla  as  laudanum.  It  has  a  similar  mode  of  action. 
A  very  small  quantity  has  sufficed  to  destroy  the  life  of  an  infant.  An 
infant  fourteen  days  old  died  under  the  following  circumstances.  Some 
dill-water  was  procured  at  a  druggist's,  and  it  was  put  into  a  bottle  which 
had  contained  nepenthe.  A  teaspoonf  ul  was  given  to  the  infant.  It  soon 
fell  asleep,  and  died  in  a  short  time  under  all  the  symptoms  of  narcotic- 
poisoning.    ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  1872,  p.  779.) 

MoKi'nixE  AND  ITS  Salts. 

A  large  number  of  jDroprietary  medicines  contain  morphine  as  their 
essential  ingredient. 

Morphine  is  the  chief  poisonous  alkaloid  of  opium,  of  which  ifc  forms 
from  five  to  ten,  or  even  twenty  per  cent.  Good  opium  should  yield  ten 
per  cent,  of  the  alkaloid.    The  two  principal  salts  of  this  alkaloid  are  the 

HYDEOCHLORATE  and  the  ACETATE. 

Symptums. — The  symptoms  generally  commence  in  from  five  to  twenty 
mimites  after  the  dose  of  poison  (in  solution)  has  been  swallowed ;  and 
they  closely  resemble  those  observed  in  poisoning  by  opium.  When  in- 
jected beneath  the  skin,  the  symptoms  may  appear  within  three  minutes. 
As  a  summary,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  symptoms  consist  in  dimness 
of  sight,  weakness  and  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  the  face  and 
hands  congested  and  of  a  livid  or  blueish  colour,  a  strong  tendency  to 
sleep,  stupor,  loss  of  consciousness,  coma,  stertorous  respiration,  and, 
more  commonly  than  in  poisoning  by  opium,  there  are  convulsions. 
According  to  Orfila,  in  nineteen-twentieths  of  all  cases  the  pupils 
will  be  found  strongly  contracted,  a  statement  Avhich  is  correct :  the 
few  exceptional  cases  wei^e  those  in  which  the  dose  w^as  excessive,  and 
the  symptoms  were  unusually  violent.  The  state  of  the  pupils  gave  rise! 
to  a  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical  witnesses  on  the 
trial  of  Castaing.  ('On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  619.)  The  condition  of 
the  pulse  varies  greatly.  It  has  been  found  small  and  feeble,  sometimes 
full  and  slow.  In  some  cases  there  is  great  irritability,  as  well  as 
itching  of  the  skin,  and  irritability  of  the  bladder  with  difiiculty  of 
passing  urine.  Vomiting  and  purging  have  been  met  with  in  those 
instances  in  which  the  dose  was  large.  In  one  case  of  morphine 
poisoning,  an  apothecary  was  able  to  walk  for  an  hour  and  a  half  after 
taking  75  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine.  (Hay's  '  Amer.  Jour.,' 
Oct,  1862.) 

It  has  been  stated  that  morphine  in  large  doses  does  not  operate  as  a 
narcotic,  but  as  a  stimulant  to  the  nervous  centres,  causing  violent  con- 
vulsions. In  some  instances  the  convulsions  are  said  to  have  assumed  a 
tetanic  character,  resembling  those  caused  by  strychnine.  This  is  stated 
to  have  been  noticed  where  the  alkaloid  or  its  salts  had  been  used  hypo- 
dermically.  The  author  met  with  no  cases  to  support  the  theory,  but  many 
adverse  to  it.  It  has  been  alleged  that  the  tetanic  symptoms  of  strychnine 
are  not  to  be  distinguished  by  those  caused  by  large  doses  of  morphine. 
One  medical  authority  announced  that  all  the  symptoms  assigned  to 
poisoning  by  strychnine  in  Cook's  case  (Beg.  v.  PaZwer)  might  be 
explained  by  supposing  that  he  had  taken  three  grains  of  morphine.  \\r 
must  wait  iPor  well  ascertained  facts  before  accepting  this  theory.  In 
1882,  a  woman  died  in  Guy's  Hospital  from  the  accidental  administration 
of  ten  grains  of  hydrochlorate  of  morphine,  in  mistake  for  qumine. 
Death  supervened  in  thirty  to  sixty  minutes,  without  the  manifestation 

of  any  tetanic  svmptoms.  .      .,  4.-     ff  fc 

When  morphine  is  given  by  subcutaneous  injection  its  narcotic  cticots 
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Ifested  more  speedily  than  when  the  drug  is  taken  internally  ; 
probable  that  a  smaller  dose  might  prove  fatal  in  the  former 
than  in  the  latter  case.  Death  from  the  hypodermic  injection  of 
raorphme  salts  is  now  a  common  occurrence,  and  one-fourth,  or  even  one- 
sixth  ot  a  gram  may  be  fatal  to  an  adult,  according  to  the  author's 
experience. 

rni^^^^'^T'l^/y  "^^^'P^^^^e  °^^J  take  place  as  the  result  of  external  appli- 
of  Xr..f  'r  sulfering  from  cancer  of  the  breast  in  a  state 

^nnlJpd  '  ""^J?  f  *°  a  druggist  for  some  medicine  to  relieve  pain.  He 
tT  tI^        y  morphine,  covering  with  it  the  surface  of 

the  ulcer._  The  woman  soon  afterwards  became  insensible.  When  seen 
t.^  a  medical  man  she  was  quite  unconscious— the  pupils  were  contracted 
the  skm  very  cold,  the  pulse  full  and  compressible.^  The  woman  was  then 
m  a  hopeless  state,  and  she  died  in  ten  hours  after  the  appSon  of  the 
moi^hineto  the  breast.  The  druggist,  when  examined  at^heTnquest  said 
that  m  his  judgment  the  application  was  right  and  proper  and  in  spite 
ot  medical  evidence  that  the  symptoms  and  death^we^re  ref^able  to 
absorption  of  morphine,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  death  from  natural 

prescribed  in  a  pTby  o'rof  the  phy^sidanf  ^^.^^-f  ^  «f  --P^ine. 

:i:iH=  .^£f  ^nd  2SS^ 

which  he  did  not  recover  r^ase  of  ^  'I  \comatose  condition,  from 
practitioner  who  presTrLed  th.l^^^^  Burnham,  Mardi,  1863).  The 
half  a  grain,  but^the  facL  of  ""^^'^f  had  givin  only 

No  morphine'  was  delct^^n  the  sSmar^Tt '^^^^ 
the  Middlesex  Hospital  in  1863     O.Tf\-  ^         ^''''^^^  ''^^^  occurred  at 
injected  at  nieht  unde.  f.T..  ei^t. .  7'.''''''^      ^,^^ain  of  morph  ine  was 
quantity  was\.epeated.    On  the  next  Z  l"^""'^^^^      ^  '''"^^^^^ 

was  injected.    The  man  slent  ouipfW  f    .    °f  ^^^^^^  of  a  grain 

dinner;  and  talked  ^hifL^Tw^^^^^^^  took  some 

almostsuddenlyinsensibt,andrntwThUthrdi:rt*i'"  ^^^I- 

being  most  powerfully  developed     ThH^-f  ^^^^arcotic  symptoms 

two  doses,  each  of  half  a  grain  of'hylthlo^^^^^^^^  ^T/"  ^^^^^ 

nally,  are  supposed  to  have  killed  a  ha  ^     •^i^'^i'S^'"^'  ^^^^^  ^^^ter, 

detected  in  minute  quantity  ntbebodrrf.  T\^u^  ^t'  ^^^^phine  was 
case  in  which  threeVains^of  mo^' h?no  •  ^""'^^y        ^ith  a 

caused  death  in  sixteen  hours.     ^  '"j^^^^^^  Per  rectum 

The  hydrochlorate  is  thus  proved  f.. 
dose;  It  may  operate  either  quicLrorslowW     P,T^^^  P^^^o^  in  a  small 
anfant  has  died  from  a  dose  of  one  twelf fl,  ^' .  ?  ^^^^''""^  ^'^^  '^V^^^J-  An 
Ang.  22,  1863,  p.  98.)    ChrfsSn  con^^^^^^^^^^      ^^^^^  .('  Chem.^ews,' 
VOL.  I.  considers  that  one  grain  of  the  hydro- 
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chlorate  is  fully  equal  in  power  to  six  grains  of  the  best  Turkey  opium. 
A  grain  is  usually  considered  to  be  equal  to  ten  grains  of  good  opium. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  acetate  is  less  potent;  but  there 
are  some  remarkable  instances  of  recovery  where  such  a  result  could 
scarcely  have  been  anticipated.  In  the  'Lancet,'  for  1863,  I.  p.  8,  is 
reported  the  case  of  a  child  about  two  years  of  age,  who  recovered  from  a 
dose  of  one  grain  of  the  acetate.  The  medicinal  dose  for  an  adult  of  eithei- 
of  those  salts  of  morphine  is  from  one-eighth  of  a  grain  to  one-half  grain, 
A  case  in  which  one  grain  of  the  acetate,  dispensed  by  mistake  in  a  pill, 
destroyed  the  life  of  a  lady,  is  reported.  ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  July,  1872, 
p.  16.)  Nax-cotic  symptoms  came  on  in  about  half  an  hour,  and  she  died 
in  nine  hours.  In  one  case  observed  by  the  editor  a  dose  of  twenty  grains 
destroyed  the  life  of  a  woman  in  about  half  an  hour;  and  when  subcu- 
taneously  injected  the  salts  of  morphine  may  kill  in  even  a  shorter  time. 

Appearances. — The  only  post-mortem  appearance  which  can  be  referred 
to  the  action  of  morphine  is  fulness  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  with,  occasion- 
ally, serous  effusion  and  bloody  points  on  a  section  of  the  brain  substance. 
This  poison  has  no  local  irritant  action,  and  it  therefore  leaves  no  marks 
of  its  operation  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  An  account  of  the  appear- 
ances produced  by  an  overdose  of  sulphate  of  morphine  has  been  published 
by  Orfila  in  a  report  of  the  case  of  J)?-.  Bllenherger  ('  Ann  d'Hyg.,'  1852, 
2,  359).  The  case  presents  some  curious  features.  The  deceased  imagined 
that  he  had  discovei-ed  a  certain  antidote  for  morphine  and  its  salts,  and 
proposed,  while  OrBla  was  at  Prague  in  Oct.,  1851,  to  swallow  the  poison 
and  the  antidote  in  his  presence.  Orfila  consented  to  witness  the  experi- 
ment. A  powder  was  produced,  which  was  found  to  have  a  bitter  taste, 
and  to  pf)ssess  some  of  the  chemical  properties  of  morphine,  evidently 
mixed,  however,  with  some  other  substance.  The  doctor  swallowed  about 
twenty-three  gi'ains  of  this  powder,  and  immediately  afterwards  his  so- 
called  antidote,  which  was  a  fine  white  powder  having  a  sweetish  taste. 
He  did  not  suffer  from  any  symptoms  of  poisoning.  Orfila,  with  a  keen 
eye  to  the  practical  use  of  antidotes,  inquired  whether  he  had  ever 
allowed  a  certain  intei-val  to  pass  before  taking  the  remedy.  Ellenberger 
said  that  the  results  were  the  same.  Six  months  after  this  experiment, 
Ellenberger  died  from  a  dose  of  about  ten  grains  of  sulphate  of  morphine. 
He  had  "taken  his  antidote,  but  not  until  a  considerable  interval  had 
elapsed.  A  minute  inspection  of  the  body  was  made,  and  the  principal 
appearance  was  a  well-marked  congestion  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes. 
There  were  traces  of  sulphate  of  morphine  in  the  stomach.  The  so-called 
antidote  was  examined,  and  found  to  consist  of  a  mixture  of  oxide  and 
carbonate  of  magnesium. 

Chemical  Analysis.  Opium.— There  are  no  means  of  detecting  opium 
itself,  either  in  its  solid  or  liquid  state,  except  by  its  smell  and  other 
physical  properties,  or  by  giving  a  portion  of  the  suspected  substance  to 
animals,  and  observing  whether  any  narcotic  effects  are  produced,  ihe 
smell  is  said  to  be  peculiar,  but  a  similar  smell  is  possessed  by  lactucarium 
(p  390),  which  contains  neither  meconic  acid  nor  morphine,  ihe  odour 
is  a  good  concomitant  test  of  the  presence  of  the  drug,  whether  it  be  m  a 
free  state  or  dissolved  in  alcohol  or  water,  but  it  is  not  perceptible  when 
the  solution  is  very  much  diluted,  and  it  loses  its  characteristic  smell  by 
exposure.  The  odour  passes  off  when  an  opiate  hquid  is  heated  ;  it-^a  so 
escapes  slowly  at  common  temperatures.  Again,  it  may  be  conceaJed  by 
other  odours,  or  the  drug  may  undergo  some  change  m  the  stomach  during 
life  that  may  rapidly  destroy  the  odour.  The  analysis  m  cases  of  pojson- 
ing  by  opium  is  therefore  limited  to  the  detection  of  morphine  and  tlie 
meconic  acid  with  which  it  is  combined. 
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MorpJdne.— Morphine  may  be  identified  hj  the  following-  properties  :— 
1.  it  crystallizes  in  fine  white  prisms.    These  crystals  may  be  obtained 
•by  addmg  weak  ammonia  to  a  solution  of  morphine  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(See  fig.  48.)    2.  When  heated  on  platinum 
the  crystals  melt,  become  dark-coloured,  and  ^'g" 
burn  like  a  resin  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame, 
leaving  a  carbonaceous  residue.    If  this  ex- 
periment is  performed  in  a  small  reduction- 
tube,  it  will  be  found,  by  employing  test- 
paper,  that  ammonia  is  one  of  the  products 
of  decomposition.    3.  It  is  scarcely  soluble 
in  cold  water,  as  ifc  requires  1000  parts  to 
dissolve  it ;  it  is  soluble  in  100  parts  of  boil- 
:ing  water,  and  the  hot  solution  has  a  faint 
alkaline  reaction.     By  its   insolubility  in 
water,  it  is  readily  known  from  its  salts.    It  ^^H^J" 
IS  not  very  soluble  in  ether,  thus  differino-  (>!T!^^^r^-*^^^^" 
from  narcotine  ;  but  it  is  dissolved  by  forty  ^^^f^^^^^^^ 
parts  of  cold  alcohol,  and  rather  less  than  this  magnified  i24  diameters, 

•quantity  of  boiling  alcohol.    It  is  dissolved  bv  i  <ir>^^■,^-;r.^  ^4?     ^  i. 
from  which  it  cannot  be  completely  removed  bv  ether  H^l  l^f  -^' 
.ther,  and  in  amyl-alcohol,  aL  thlse  have  beerem;^^^^^^^^^ 
■ether  m  procuring  morphine  from  oro-anic  linnid<=  substitutes  for 

hy  a  very  sm.Ul  q^uantit^  of  all  diluteTadSert/^^^^^^^^^^ 
JVIorphme  and  its  solutions  have  a  bitter  taste     6   Thp  ^nlfl^/        i  • 
■are  not  precipitated  in  a  crystalline  form  bv  solnH^.^  \  ^°^.P^^°^ 

potassium,  ferrocyanide  of'potassium  ortf '1",^^^^^^^  f 
this  respect  they  are  strikingly  distinguish^  from  th^^^^^^^  • 
which  give  well-marked  crystalline  preciDiSte.^th  f  I  strychnine, 

In  order  to  apply  the  cLmical  teS  m^^^^^^^^^ 
dissolved  in  a  few  drons  nf  diln+o  o^,'^        "lorpnine,  tJae  alkaloid  may  be 
the  hydrochloiatl  o^the  ace  ate  of  mornv'  tydrochloric."^  If 

the  silt  may  be  at  once  disToltdlnTs'm^U^u^  ^"^^^f  ^' 

The  tests  for  this  alkal  oid  are  the  folio  wing  :--Ll"*;^^;i/"^ 
added  to  a  moderately  strong  solution  of  a  saH  of        \-  ' 
produces  a  deep  orange-red  colour.    If  added  to  It .  slowly 
or  its  salts,  red  fumes  are  evolved  --thp  1.      ^^e  crystals  of  morphine 

^nd  the  solution  acquiiJinlSy  the  derTe^r^r  '"'".f'^  ^I'"''^'^^ 
-becoming,  however,  lio-hter  bv  sfandi^!^  f  described 

should  folC,  the  solution  of  moUtne'SL  not'w  l'^^ 
and  the  acid  must  be  strono-  and  added  "^"^^  ^^l^^^ed, 

^•olour  is  rendered  much  ifghtei  bfboilino?:'?,"'  f §^%5--nt%.  The 
never  be  added  to  a  hot  sflution     9         '  test  should 

<irop  of  solution  of  iodic  acid  s^nld  be  chloroform.  A 

of  chloroform.  There  should  be  no  ct.  '^  ^^l^'^e 
•«mall  quantity  of  these  mixed  W  ^^^^^  i       "^^"^^  ^ 

or  in  solution,  the  iodine  is  sepSd  f-^  -  ' 

by  the  chloroform,  which  sinks  to  ?he  Wf     '  -^''^  ^i«««l^ed 

colour,  vai;ying  in'  its  intensity  accordinftT 

present.  The  presence  of  morphine  mav  i.^,^^  quantity  of  morphine 
<irop  of  the  tincture  of  opium  L  chln^n  J      ^^"^^  ^^^^^^ed  in  one 

spite  of  the  presence  of  ^  oi^^^L  matte^^^^^^  ^^^-^S'  - 

iodine  may  be  detected  by  the  blue  co  W  -  ^  chloroform  is  not  used, 
solution  of  starch.    The"^ colour  is  ShlS  ^  T       ^^^^^i^^  of  a 

^nd  the  supernatant  aqueous  hWd  acaffrl  ^ 
rehance  can  be  placed  on\e  liberation  ofTdl^e^l^i^r  .IZ: 


No 
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acid.  Dissolve,  with  a  {[>'ontle  licat,  five  or  six  grains  of  powdered  molybdic 
acid  in  two  drachms  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  and  cool.  The  liquid  should 
he  freshly  prepared,  and  kept  from  contact  with  air  and  organic  matter. 
When  one  or  two  drops  are  rubbed  with  dry  morphine  or  any  of  its  salts 
an  intense  reddish-purple  or  crimson  colour  is  produced.  This  changes 
to  a  dingy  green  and  ultimately  to  a  splendid  sapphire  blue.  A  minute 
trace  of  morphine  is  thus  revealed.  This  test  produces  no  change  in 
strychnine,  but  tlie  mixture  slowly  ac(|uires  a  pale  blue  tint.  The  presence 
of  morphine  in  strychnine  is  thus  easily  detected.  When  poured  on  hrucine 
this  acquires  a  rose-red  colour,  becoming  greenish-brown  and  ultimately 
dark  blue.  When  mixed  with  veratrine,  the  liquid  becomes  greenish- 
brown,  and  gradually  passes  to  a  darker  shade.  The  margin  becomes 
purple,  and  ultimately  the  whole  mixture  acquires  a  deep  blue  colour. 
On  hydrate  of  chloral,  sulphomolybdic  acid  produces  no  change.  4. 
Sulplmric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium.  When  strong  sulphuric  acid 
is  poured  on  pure  morphine  in  a  solid  state,  thei*e  is  either  no  effect,  or 
the  alkaloid  acquires  a  light  pinkish  colour.  On  adding  to  this  a  drop  of 
solution  of  bichromate  of  potassium,  or  a  small  fragment  of  a  crystal,  it 
immediately  becomes  green  (from  the  production  of  chromic  oxide),  and 
retains  this  colour  for  some  time.  Other  alkaloids  (strychnine)  are  not 
thus  affected.  Narcotine  is  turned  of  a  bright  yellow  by  sulphuric  acid ; 
therefore,  although  it  becomes  green  when  mixed  with  bichromate  of 
potassium,  it  could  not  be  mistaken  for  morphine  :  besides,  the  green 
rapidly  passes  to  a  dingy  brown  colour.  5.  Iron  test.  A  minute  quantity 
of  a  solution  of  ferric  chloride  added  to  a  solution  of  morphine  produces 
a  blue  coloration.    If  the  iron  salt  be  in  excess  the  colour  is  green. 

It  may  be  desirable  to  determine  whether  morphine  or  any  vegetable 
alkaloid  is  present  in  a  suspected  solution.  For  this  purpose  we  may 
employ  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  iodide  of  potassium  (iodo- 
hydrargyrate  of  potassium).  If  even  a  small  quantity  of  morphine,  or 
any  alkaloid,  is  present,  a  whitish  precipitate  is  thrown  down  on  adding 
the  test :  this  precipitate  is  an  insokxble  hydriodate  of  the  alkaloid  with 
mercuric  iodide.  This  test  is  more  sensitive  with  some  alkaloids  than 
others.  A  negative  result  proves  the  absence  of  morphine,  provided  the 
solution  does  not  contain  a  large  excess  of  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  in  either 
of  which  liquids  the  alkaloidal  precipitate  is  soluble.  It  is  not  affected 
by  ammonia,  but  it  gives  yellow  mercuric  oxide  with  potash  or  soda. 
This  solution,  sometimes  known  as  Mayer's  solution,  may  be  employed  in 
the  analysis  of  most  of  the  poisonous  alkaloids,  some  of  which  may  by 
means  of  it  be  readily  distinguished  from  others.  It  is  made  by  dissolving 
six  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  twenty-two  grains  of  iodide  of  potas- 
sium in  one  ounce  of  water.  As  it  gives  a  precipitate  with  albumen,  this, 
when  present,  should  be  first  removed  by  boiling  the  liquid  to  be  tested. 
Another  delicate  precipitant  of  solutions  of  the  alkaloids  is  iodine  m  iodide 
of  potassium.  It  is  made  by  dissolving  twenty-four  grains  of  iodide  ot 
potassium  and  eight  grains  of  iodine  in  one  ounce  of  water.  It  gives  a 
deep  brown  precipitate  with  alkaloidal  salts. 

Meconic  Acid.— This  is  a  solid,  colourless,  crystalline  acid.  It  is  com- 
bined with  morphine  in  opium,  of  which  it  forms  on  an  average  8  to  i'.> 
per  cent.  ;  and  it  serves  to  render  this  alkaloid  soluble  in  water  and  other 
menstrua.  Tests.— There  is  only  one  test  upon  which  any  reliance  can  be 
placed,  namely,  ferric  chloride  or  ferric  sulphate.  This  test  produces,  even 
in  a  diluted  solution  of  meconic  acid,  a  deep  blood-red  colour;  and  it  is 
owing  to  the  presence  of  this  acid  that  a  salt  of  iron  strikes  a  red  colour 
in  tincture  and  infusion  of  opium  as  well  as  in  all  liquids  containing  tmces 
of  meconate  of  morphine,  the  effects  of  the  iron-test  with  morphine  being 
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■counteracted  by  the  pi'esence  of  meconic  acid.  The  red  colour  of  ferric 
meconate  is  not  easily  destroyed  by  diluted  mineral  acids  or  by  a  solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  it  is  by  sulphurous  acid  and  stannous  chloride. 
In  liquids  containing  tannic  acid,  e.g.  tea  or  beer,  the  action  of  this  test  is 
obscured  by  the  production  of  ferric  tannate.  The  dark  colour  is  removed 
by  a  few  drops  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid. 

Detection  of  Opmm  in  Organic  Mixtures. — Opium  itself  may  be  regarded 
^is  an  organic  solid,  containing  the  poisonous  salt  which  we  wish  to  extract. 
It  is  not  always  that,  in  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  with  opium  or  its  tinctnre, 
even  when  these  arc  taken  in  large  quantity  and  death  is  speedy,  we  can 
succeed  in  detecting  meconate  of  morphine  in  the  stomach.    It  is  probably 
removed  by  vomiting  and  by  absorption.    If  the  matter  is  solid,  it  should 
be  cut  into  small  shces  ;  if  liquid,  evaporated  to  an  extract;  and,  in  either 
case,  digested  with  a  large  quantity  of  rectified  spirit,  slightly  acidulated 
with  acetic  acid.    The  residue  should  be  well  pressed  in  linen ;  the  alco- 
holic liquid  should  then  be  evaporated  at  alow  temperature  until  it  is  dry. 
The  residue  should  be  digested  in  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
evaporated  to  dryness  as  before.    The  residue  is  to  be  taken  up  with  water, 
filtered,  and  treated  with  acetate  of  lead  until  there  is  no  further  precipi- 
tation.   This  liquid  should  be  warmed  and  filtered  :  meconate  of  lead  is  left 
on  the  filter,  while  any  morphine  passes  through.    The  surplus  acetate  of 
lead  contained  m  the  filtered  liquid  (containing  the  morphine)  should  now 
be  precipitated  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen— the  sulphide  of 
lead  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  at  a  verv  gentle 
heat,  so  that  any  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  entirely  expelled.  On 
treating  this  extract  Avith  alcohol,  the  acetate  of  morphine,  if  present 
will  be  dissolved.    The  alcoholic  liquid  is  again  evaporated  and  taken 
up  by  water.    On  evaporating  a  drop  or  two  of  the  watery  liquid  with 
-a  drop  of  freshly  prepared  solution  of  starch,  and  touching  the  residue 
with  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  iodic  acid,  morphine  will  reveal  itself  by 

solution  ^  ^^"^^  ^^^^^"^  ^®  appHed  to  the 

The  lead  meconate  left  on  the  filter  is  readily  decomposed  by  warmino-  it 
with  a  small  quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid;  and  in  the  filtered  liquid 
neutralized  if  necessary  by  an  alkali,  the  meconic  acid  is  detected  by  the 
ferric  chloride  test.  A  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  used  in 
place  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  sulphide  of  lead  takes  down  with  it  much  of 
the  orgamc  matter  of  the  precipitate.  Wormley  has  found  that  he  could 
thus  procure  evidence  of  the  presence  of  meconic  acid  and  morphine  from 
a  complex  organic  mixture,  containing  only  one  grain  of  opium.  ('  Micro- 

.omrn?r'  "^^^^^'^  as  well  as 

oMWH  the  operator,  m  order  that  the  morphine  should  be 

obtained  in  a  sufficiently  pure  state  for  the  application  oF the  tests. 

the  or tiLTT  f  *^  P'f'T  advisable  to  employ  trial  tests  on 
morniP  •  ^quid  m  order  to  determine  whether  any  meconic  acid  or 
morphine  is  present  or  not.  The  smell  of  opium  may  be  entirely  absent 
Meconic  acid  may  be  readily  detected  by  the  action  of  a  ferric  salt  on  the 
d  luted  organic  liquid,  and  morphine  maybe  found  by  adding  to  a  portion 
«f  the  liquid  a  mixture  of  iodic  acid  and  chloroform.  The  chloroform 
"Its's'lt:  '  tL:;  t '^r^^^^^  free  by  moiph  n^^ 

:btat:f by  dllysis.*"'^  ^^^^^"^  ^PP^-^       ^  -^^tio^^  of  o'pium 

.esearSs^"f  ^alrl—ci^^l^t  ^  ^^^^ 
is  administered  h.podermi^r^^^^^r  — 
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Lactucari um  (Lactlx'a). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — The  two  species  of  lettuce,  the  common  garden 
lettuce  (Lactuca  sativa)  and  L.  virosa,  contain  a  substance  which  is  pos- 
sessed of  feebly  narcotic  properties.  Orfila  found  that  the  extract  prepared 
by  evaporation  at  a  low  temperature,  acts  upon  the  brain  and  nervous 
system  of  animals;  although  very  large  doses  were  required  for  the 
production  of  narcotic  effects.  There  is  no  record  of  these  plants  having 
exerted  a  poisonous  action  in  the  human  subject.  The  inspissated  juice 
of  the  lettuce  is  known  under  the  name  of  lactucarium  or  lettuce-opium. 
The  juice,  when  it  first  escapes,  is  of  a  milk-white  hue,  but,  in  drying,  it 
forms  an  extract  in  small,  irregular,  dry  masses  of  a  brown  colour,  a  bitter 
taste,  and  with  an  odour  similar  to  that  of  opium.  lb  has  a  weak  narcotic 
action  when  given  in  doses  of  from  five  to  twenty  grains.  It  varies  much 
in  strength.  Wibmer  found  that  tivo  grains  caused  headache  and  somno- 
lency. It  is  bitter  to  the  taste.  There  are  no  tests  for  lactucarium^ 
further  than  the  colour,  the  opiate  odour,  the  want  of  solubility,  and  the 
absence  of  the  other  chemical  chai-acters  of  opium. 

Dymond  finds  that  both  the  above  species  of  lettuce  contain  an  alkaloid 
which  dilates  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  hyoscyamine,  the  same  mydriatic 
alkaloid  as  is  found  in  hyoscyamus  and  belladonna.  This  alkaloid  was 
absent  from  dried  specimens  of  lactucarium.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1891,  Dec. 
5,  p.  449.) 


CHAPTER  27. 

peussic  acid — symptoms  and  appearances — fatal  dose — tests  for  the  acid 
— process  for  organic  mixtures.  cyanide  op  potassium.  cyanide  of 
silver.    essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 

Hydrocyanic  or'Prussic  Acid. 

Symptoms. — This  acid  has  a  hot  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  I'esembling  that 
of  bitter  almonds  diluted.    The  time  at  which  the  symptoms  of  poisoning 
commence  in  the  human  subject,  is  liable  to  great  variation  from  circum- 
stances not  well  understood.  It  is  stated  that  a  diluted  acid  is  more  rapidly 
absorbed  than  a  stronger  acid.    When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken,  as  from 
half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  the  diluted  acid,  the  symptoms  usually  com- 
mence in  the  act  of  swallowing,  or  within  a  few  seconds.    It  is  rare  that 
their  appearance  is  delayed  beyond  one  or  tiuo  minutes.    When  the  patient 
has  been  seen  at  this  stage,  he  has  been  perfectly  insensible,  the  eyes 
fixed  and  glistening,  the  pupils  dilated  and  unaffected  by  light,  the  limbs 
flaccid,  the  skin  cold  and  covered  with  a  clammy  perspiration ;  there  is 
convulsive  breathing  at  long  intervals,  and  the  patient  appears  dead  in  the 
intermediate  period ;  the  pulse  is  imperceptible,  and  involuntary  evacua- 
tions are  occasionally  passed.    The  respiration  is  slow,  deep,  gasping,  and 
sometimes  heaving  or  sobbing.    The  following  case  presents  a  fair  example 
of  the  immediate  effects  of  this  poison  in  a  large  and  fatal  dose : — A  medi- 
cal man  swallowed  seven  fluid  drachms  of  the  common  prussic  acid.  Hr 
survived  about  four  or  five  minutes,  but  was  quite  insensible  when  dis- 
covered, i.e.  about  two  minutes  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.    He  was 
found  lying  on  the  floor  senseless  ;  there  were  no  convulsions  of  the  limbs 
or  trunk,  but  a  faint  flickering  motion  was  observed  about  the  muscles  of 
the  lips.    The  breathing  apj)eared  to  cease  entirely  for  some  seconds  :  it 
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was  tben  performed  in  convulsive  fits,  and  the  act  of  expiration  was  re- 
markably deep,  and  lasted  for  an  unusual  time.    When  the  dose  is  large, 
the  breath  commonly  exhales  a  strong  odour  of  the  acid,  and  this  is  also 
perceptible  in  the  room.    Convulsions  of  the  limbs  and  trunk,  with  spas- 
modic closure  of  the  jaws,  are  usually  met  with  among  the  symptoms ;  the 
finger-nails  have  been  found  of  a  livid  colour,  and  the  hands  firmly  clenched. 
The  breathing  is  generally  convulsive,  but  when  the  coma  or  insensibility 
IS  profound,  it  is  sometimes  stertorous.    This  was  noticed  in  a  case  whiclx 
occurred  to  Christison.    ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour.,'  Feb.,  1850,  p.  97.)    It  was 
also  observed  in  the  case  of  Marcooley  {Beg.  v.  Boroughs,  C.  C.  C,  Feb., 
1857).  In  the  inquiry  which  took  place  at  Rugeley,  in  1856,  respecting  the 
death  of  Walter  Palmer,  it  was  contended  that  the  fact  of  the  deceased 
having  had  stertorous  breathing  was  a  proof  that  he  had  died  from 
apoplexy,  and  not,  as  it  was  alleged,  fi'om  prussic  acid  ;  but  the  facts  here 
recorded  show  that  such  an  inference  is  erroneous.    More  accurately,  the 
breathing  in  prussic  acid  poisoning  is  of  a  special  and  peculiar  character. 
The  intervals  between  the  respirations  are  prolonged,  followed  by  tedious 
and  spasmodic  respirations,  the  inspirations  being  short,  and  the  expira- 
tions very  protracted. 

A  medical  student  took  a  drachm  and  a  half  of  Scheele's  prussic  acid. 
He  was  heard  to  call  out  once  or  twice,  and  a  gentleman  sleeping  in  the 
next  room  ran  to  his  assistance.  He  was  heard  to  fall  from  the  sofa  to  the 
floor,  and  when  picked  up  was  found  to  be  already  insensible.  Hilton  Fagge 
saw  him  a  little  later— fifteen  to  thirty  minutes  after  the  poison  was  taken. 
He  Avas  then  lying  on  a  sofa,  quite  insensible.    The  limbs  were  paralysed, 
and  lay  in  any  position  in  which  they  were  placed;  and  they  were  free 
from  all  rigidity.  The  jaws  were  clenched.  The  pupils  were  normal.  There 
were  no  convulsions,  nor  had  there  been  any. "  The  face  was  not  livid. 
The  pulse  was  very  rapid,  the  respirations  very  infrequent.    Cold  water 
dashed  on  the  face  produced  at  each  application  deep  respiratory  efforts. 
An  attempt  to  administer  an  emetic  failed,  in  consequence  of  inability  to 
8wallow\    Strong  ammonia  applied  to  the  nostrils  failed  to  produce  the 
slightest  stimulation.    After  a  time  the  breathing  became  slower— seven 
m  a  minute  ;  and  it  was  distinctly  stertorous.    The  pulse  became  slower 
and  markedly  feebler;  and  now  cold  affusion  failed  to  produce  any  effect, 
ihe  respirations  fell  to  four  in  a  minute,  the  face  became  blue,  and  the 
pulse  imperceptible  at  the  wrist.    Breathing  ceased  in  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  poison  was  swallowed.    There  was  a  marked 
odour  of  prussic  acid  in  the  room  ;  but  it  was  not  noticed  at  first  whether 
the  breath  smelt  of  the  acid.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1869,  p.  259  ) 
•     In  1891,  a  medical  man  died  in  Guy's  Hospital,  having  lived  at  least 
two  hours  after  suicidally  swallowing  a  fatal  dose  of  the  acid.  This  is  the 
editor  believes,  the  longest  fatal  case  of  prussic  acid  poisoning  on  record. 

When  a  small  dose  {x.e  about  thirty  minims  of  a  weak  acid)  has  been 
^\iTo^  f  individual  has  first  experienced  weight  and  pain  in  the  head, 
with  confusion  of  intellect,  giddiness,  nausea,  a  quick  pulse,  and  loss  of  mus- 
culai  power;  these  symptoms  are,  however,  sometimes  slow  in  appearing. 
Vomiting  has  been  occasionally  observed,  but  it  is  more  common  to 

ance  ofX^f''  '"'^^^  mouth,  with  suffusion  or  a  bloated  appear- 

ance of  the  face,  and  prominence  of  the  eyes.  If  death  results  thk  ic 
preceded  by  tetanic  spasms,  opisthotonos, 'and  invoirntaiy  e'tua^^^^^^^ 
Vomiting  ,s  sometimes  the  precursor  of  recovery.    (See  l^ls  Z^M^d 

te^' Prov' Med  \t  s'''     "  ''''  f'^    ^  -"cl^^^^^ 
liishop  (  1  lov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Aug.  13, 1845,  p.  517)  was  remark- 

able  in  several  particulars :  the  man  swallowed,  it  was    upposed  ^ort^ 

minims  of  an  acid  (of  three  and  a  quarter  per  cent.),  or  onSa  quaS 
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grains  of  real  prussic  acid,  and  was  able  to  frive  an  account  of  his  symp- 
toms. He  was  conscious  for  some  time  after  he  had  taken  it  and  he 
recollected  expenencms-  the  sensation  of  his  jaws  becoming  gradually  stiff 
and  tight.  One  of  the  most  marked  effects  of  prassic  acid  is  to  produce 
insensibility  and  loss  of  muscular  power,  much  more  speedily  than  any 
other  poison.  In  some  instances,  there  may  be  loss  of  consciousness  in  a 
feio  seconds;  m  others,  certain  acts  indicative  of  volition  and  locomotion 
may  be  performed,  although  requiring  for  their  performance  several 
oivmutes. 

Appearances.— The  body  when  seen  soon  after  death  often  exhales  the 
odour  of  prussic  acid;  but  if  it  has  remained  exposed  before  it  is  seen, 
and  it  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  open  air  or  in  a  shower  of  rain,  the  odour 
may  not  be  perceptible ;  again  the  odour  maybe  concealed  by  tobacco-smoke, 
peppermint,  or  other  powerful  odours.  In  a  case  in  which  a  person  poisoned 
himself  with  two  ounces  of  the  acid,  and  his  body  was  examined  twenty- 
eight  hours  after  death,  the  vapour  of  prussic  acid,  which  escaped  on  open- 
ing the  stomach,  was  so  powerful  that  the  inspectors  were  seized  with 
dizziness.  In  cases  of  suicide  or  accident,  the  vessel  out  of  which  the 
poison  has  been  taken  will  commonly  be  found  near ;  but  there  is  nothing 
to  preclude  the  possibility  of  a  person  throwing  it  from  him,  or  even 
concealing  it  if  the  symptoms  should  be  delayed.  (See  '  Christison,' p. 
379.)  Owing  to  the  great  volatility  of  the  poison,  the  vessel,  if  left 
uncorked,  may  not  retain  the  odour  when  found.  Putrefaction  is  said  to 
be  accelerated  in  these  cases ;  but  there  seems  to  be  no  ground  for  this 
opinion  (p.  100;  also  case  in  '  Prov.  Med.  Jour.,'  July  30,  1845). 

Externally,  the  skin  is  commonly  livid,  or  is  tinged  of  a  violet  colour ; 
the  nails  are  blue,  the  fingers  clenched,  and  the  toes  contracted ;  the  jaws 
firmly  closed  ;  foam  or  froth  forms  about  the  mouth,  the  face  is  often  pallid, 
but  sometimes  bloated  and  swollen,  and  the  eyes  have  been  observed  to  be 
wide  open,  fixed,  glassy,  very  prominent  and  glistening,  and  the  jjupils 
dilated  ;  but  a  similar  condition  of  the  eyes  has  been  observed  in  other 
kinds  of  violent  death.  Internally,  the  venous  system  is  gorged  with 
dark-coloured  liquid  blood  ;  the  stomach  and  intestines  may  be  in  their 
natural  state;  but  in  several  instances  they  have  been  found  more  or  less 
congested.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  often  reddened 
throughout,  and  may  present  the  appearance  met  with  in  cases  of  arsenical 
poisoning.  In  a  large  number  of  experiments  upon  dogs,  Nunneley  found 
generally  a  congested  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  : 
if  empty  at  the  time  the  poison  was  taken,  the  organ  was  found  much 
contracted,  and  of  a  brick-red  colour.  This  appearance  of  congestion  was 
observed  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  vagina,  the  rectum,  and  con- 
junctiva, when  the  acid  was  applied  to  these  parts.  ('  Pi-ov.  Trans.,  N.S. 
vol.  3,  p.  79.)  Redness  of  the  stomach  is  common.  In  the  following  case 
this  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  was  well  marked.  A  healthy  man, 
set.  30,  swallowed  a  large  dose  of  prussic  acid.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
found  dead  in  his  bed.  The  body  was  inspected  in  five  hours  :  rigidit}^ 
had  then  commenced,  and  there  was  some  warmth.  The  face  was  pale, 
the  eyes  were  half  closed,  not  presenting  any  remarkable  brilliancy  or 
prominence,  and  there  was  great  dilatation  of  the  pupils.  The  mouth 
was  closed,  and  no  froth  issued  from  it.  The  abdomen  was  the  only  cavity 
examined.  The  muscles  were  red,  and  gave  out  on  section  a  good  deal  of 
fluid  blood,  which  had  a  strong  odour  of  prussic  acid ;  the  odour  of  the 
poison  was  also  perceptible  in  the  abdomen.  About  eight  ounces  of  a 
thick  farinaceous  mass  were  found  in  the  stomach  :  the  odour  of  prussic 
acid  was  very  perceptible  in  this  organ,  but  it  was  mixed  with  that  of 
rancid  food.  The  mucous  membrane  had  everywhere,  except  at  the  greater 
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•end  and  posterior  wall,  a  vivid  inflammatory  redness  of  a  well-marked 
•character,  and  it  was  covered  with  a  layer  of  viscid  mucus  to  a  considerable 
<?xtent.  This  membrane,  even  after  it  had  been  washed  three  times  in 
water,  gave  out  a  strong  odour  of  prussic  acid.  In  a  case  in  which  death 
had  been  caused  by  a  large  dose  of  the  acid,  there  was  a  generally  con- 
gested state  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  A  medical  student 
destroyed  himself  by  swallowing  about  one  drachm  of  Scheele's  acid.  He 
was  iound  in  a  state  of  collapse  and  breathing  heavily,  in  about  half  a 
mmute  from  the  time  at  which  he  was  last  seen.  He  died  in  twenty 
mnnites.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  greatly  congested  towards  the 
'^^^  minute  vessels  throughout  were  filled  with  dark  blood, 
and  there  were  some  spots  of  effused  blood  beneath  the  mucous  coat.  The 
intestmes  were  highly  congested,  the  small  vessels  being  visible  all  over 
the  coats.  There  was  no  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain, 
i'rank  has  recorded  the  appearances  in  two  cases  which  fell  under  his 
aiotice.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.,'  1868,  2,  179.) 

_     Quantity  required  to  destroy  life.— The  smallest  dose  of  this  acid  which 
A? *°  ^^"^^  caused  death,  was  in  a  case  which  occurred  to  Hicks. 
<  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  35,  p.  896.)    A  healthy  adult  woman  died  in  twenty 
minutes  from  a  dose  equivalent  to  nine-tenths  of  a  grain  of  anhydrous 
prnssic_acid.  This  was  equivalent  to  fifty-four  minims  of  the  pharmacopoeial 
acid     In  one  case  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  86,  p.  104),  a  stout  healthy  man 
.swallowed  this  dose,  i.e.  nine-tenths  of  a  grain,  by  mistake,  and  remained 
insensible  for  four  hours,  when  he  vomited  and  began  to  recover.  The 
vomited  matters  had  no  odour  of  the  poison,  showing  that,  if  not  concealed 
oy  other  odours,  the  whole  of  the  acid  must  have  been  absorbed.   He  had 
a  very  narrow  escape  of  his  life.    Banks  published  a  case  in  which  a 
temaJe  recovered  after  swallowing  thirty  drops  of  prussic  acid.  ('Ed. 
Med.  burg.  Jour.,'  vol.  48,  p.  44.)    The  largest  dose  from  which  an  adult 
ms  i-ecoyered  was  probably  in  a  case  which  has  been  reported  by  Burman. 
(  Lancet,  1854,  I.  p.  39.)    His  father,  ^t.  60,  of  a  strong  constitution, 
took  by  mistake    fluid  drachm  of  prussic  acid,  equivalent  to  2-4  grains  of 
annydrous  acid.  In  a  few  seconds  he  perceived  the  mistake,  and  swallowed 
iiair  an  ounce  of  aromatic  spirits  of  ammonia  with  a  little  water.  Four 
minutes  after  taking  the  poison  cold  affusion  was  employed,  and  ferrous 
su  phate  and  spirit  of  ammonia  were  administered.    Vomiting  with  con- 
vulsive shuddermg  and  insensibility  took  place.     In  twenty  minutes 
uZ^T^u  r^Z""^^'  and  fifteen  minutes  later  he  was  able  to  walk 
?TPrfrJ,o  f  .  He  perfectly  recovered,  but  in  the  absence  of  the  early 

Ch^^Z  .^^^  '^f^^'*  ^o^ld  have  diecl. 

L  alTt  wrP''''^  ^l^'l  ^T"^^.'  '^°^"-''  ^^^^  18^0'  P-  97)  the  case  of 
al^^7/  n  /'"'^"'-"^  after  having  taken  a  dose  equivalent  to  a  grain 
the  evt  (  V  of  anhydrous  acid.    The  treatment  consisted  in 

a  currenf  of  ^''l/    .  stomach-pump,  and  in  pouring 

marwould  h       T^a\  Z  sy'^Ptoms  w;re  such  that  the 

fact  that  in  \T  immediate  treatment.    It  is  a  remarkable 

under  the  windnr'%T  ^"'l^^  ?\  '^'"''^  ^^^^^      ^^^^^  in  the  room  or 
unuer  tne  window.     The  natient  hncfiTTr  o,  j  u-  


umn  would  r    T'Z      f "  ^y^^Ptoms  were  such  that  the 

fact  that  in  t^- '  immediate  treatment.    It  is  a  remarkable 

under  the  windnr'%T  ^"'^^^  ?\  '^'"''^  ^^^^^  ^^^^^  in  the  room  or 
to^d  Li  thi ufeT;^  i  t"  ^  '''H^^  summoned  his  wife  one  evening, 

less  on  a  Lla  l?tl,  f '^.P'"''''  immediately  fell  down  sensf: 

deeplv  forcfblv  and    r  i''"  convulsion,  but  d/awing  his  breath 

rd^a^^rSdfsnn J  r^^^    1^'  three^  hours,  but 

case  of  recover  S  «^^^P' ^^en  on  the  following  day.  Another 

Jour./  Aug  r3%845  v   ?17rT  ^  "l^T      f?"^*^^  ^'^^o^-  ^^d. 

«hall'not  b^e  wr'ong  in  I^suniL  fhTa  o''    t^'  "t'^^^'' 

(of  two  per  cent  f  nhnuf  vJ^^  ■    \^  quantity  of  pharmacopoeial  acid 

V     two  per  cent.)  about  fjty  grams  (i.e.  one  grain  of  anhydrous  acid), 
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or  an  equivalent  portion  of  another  acid,  would  commonly  suffice  to- 
destroy  the  life  of  an  adult.  This  is  the  nearest  approach  that  we 
can  make  to  the  smallest  fatal  duse.  In  Reg.  v.  Bull  (Lewes  Aut.  Ass., 
1860)  a  question  arose  respecting  the  minimum  fatal  dose  of  this  poison' 
The  accused,  a  young  medical  man,  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter 
of  his  mother,  a  woman  ret.  G6.  He  had  prescribed  for  her  prussic 
acid  to  relieve  sickness.  He  procured  a  bottle  of  Scheele's  acid,  said 
to  contain  one  drachm.  He  administered  four  minims  to  the  deceased  in 
the  morning,  and  it  appeared  to  benefit  her.  In  the  evening  he  gave 
to  her  another  dose  amounting,  according  to  his  statement,  to  '  seven, 
drops.'  The  deceased  went  upstairs,  became  insensible,  and  died  in  a  few 
minutes.  When  the  bottle  was  examined,  twenty-five  minims  remained 
in  it :  hence  thirfcy-fi  ve  minims  were  alleged  to  be  missing,  bat  the  druggist 
who  sold  the  acid  poured  out  the  quantity  conjecturally,  and  the  bottle 
Avas  found  to  have  a  broken  cork.  The  strength  of  the  acid  had  not  been 
determined.  Under  these  circumstances  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In 
this  case  the  Court  desired  to  know  the  relation  of  drops  to  minims,  but 
no  satisfactory  answer  could  be  given.  The  size  of  a  drop  materially 
depends  on  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  mouth  of  the  bottle,  and  the 
rapidity  of  the  measurement.  Seven  drops  of  Scheele's  acid  dropped  from 
a  small  j)hial  measured  seven  minims.  There  can  be  no  doubt  in  the 
above  case  that  the  poison  caused  death,  and  unless  we  assume  that  seven 
drops  or  minims  will  destroy  life,  which  is  not  probable,  the  deceased 
must  have  taken  a  much  lai-ger  dose  than  the  accused  had  intended. 
Scheele's  acid  is  twice  the  strength  of  the  pharmacopceial  acid :  the  latter 
contains  two  per  cent,  of  prussic  acid. 

Period  at  ivliich  death  takes  place. — When  the  dose  is  two  drachms  and 
upwards,  we  may  probably  take  the  average  period  for  death  at  from  two 
to  ten  minutes.  In  Hick's  case  twenty  grains  of  Scheele's  acid  destroyed 
life  in  twenty  minutes.  In  this  respect,  death  by  prussic  acid  is  like 
death  by  lightning  ;  the  person  in  general  either  dies  speedily  or  recovers 
altogether.  Death  has  occurred  in  the  human  subject  as  early  as  the 
second,  and  as  late  as  the  owe  liundred  and  tiventieth  minute.  But 
although  death  does  not  commonly  ensue  until  after  the  lapse  of  a 
few  minutes,  sensibility,  and  consequently  a  power  to  perform  certain 
acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  may  cease  in  a  few  seconds.  The  time 
at  which  this  loss  of  muscular  power  is  supposed  to  take  place  has 
frequently  become  an  important  medico-legal  question  ;  and  on  the  answer 
to  it  the  hypothesis  of  suicide  or  murder  in  a  particular  case  may  rest. 

Chemical  Analysis. — Prussic  acid  is  limpid  like  water ;  it  possesses  a 
slight  acid  reaction,  and  its  vapour  has  a  peculiar  odour,  which  when  the 
acid  is  concentrated,  although  not  at  first  perceptible,  is  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce giddiness,  insensibility,  and  other  alarming  symptoms.  The  tests 
which  are  best  adapted  for  the  detection  of  this  poison,  either  in  liquid  or 
vapour,  are  equally  applicable,  whether  the  acid  is  concentrated  or  diluted, 
and  so  far  as  the  detection  of  the  vajoour  is  concerned,  whether  the  acid 
is  pure  or  mixed  with  other  liquids  or  solids.  In  the  simple  state,  the  tests 
are  :  the  Silver,  the  Iron,  and  the  Sulphur  tests. 

1.  The  Silver-test.  Nitrate  of  Silver. — This  yields,  with  prussic  acid,, 
a  dense  white  precipitate,  speedily  subsiding  in  heavy  clots  to  the  bottom 
of  the  vessel,  and  leaving  the  liqiiid  almost  clear.  The  precipitate  is 
identified  as  cyanide  of  silver  by  the  following  properties: — a.  It  is  m- 
soluble  in  cold  nitric  acid;  but  when  drained  of  water,  and  a  sufficient 
quantity  of  strong  acid  is  added,  it  is  easily  dissolved  on  boiling,  h.  It 
evolves  prussic  acid,  when  digested  in  hydrochloric  acid.  c.  The  pre- 
cipitate, when  ivell  dried,  and  heated  in  a  small  reduction-tube,  yields 
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cyanogen,  whicli  may  be  Lui'nt  as  it  issues,  producing  a  rose-red  flame 
with  a  blue  halo.    This  is  a  well-marked  character,  and  at  once  identifies 
the  acid  which  yielded  the  pi^ecipitate  as  prussic  acid.    By  this  property, 
the  cyanide  is  eminently  distinguished  from  all  the  other  salts  of  silver. 
In  the  employment  of  the  silver-test  for  the  detection  of  the  vapour  of 
the  poison,  we  place  a  drojD  of  the  silver  solution  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
invert  it  over  another  watch-glass  or  beaker  containing  the  suspected 
poisonous  liquid.    Cyanide  of  silver,  indicated  by  the  formation  of  an 
opaque  white  film  in  the  solution,  is  immediately  produced,  if  ouly  in  a 
moderate  state  of  concentration.    One  drop  of  a  diluted  acid  containing"- 
less  than  l-50th  of  a  grain  of  the  anhydrous  acid  produces  speedily  a 
visible  effect.    When  the  pi'ussic  acid  is  more  diluted,  a  few  minutes  are 
required;  and  the  opaque  film  begins  to  show  itself  at  the  edges  of  the 
silver  solution.    In  this  case  the  action  may  be  accelerated  by  the  heat  of 
the  hand.    If  the  vapour  is  allowed  to  reach  the  nitrate  of  silver  gradually 
and  much  diluted  with  air,  then  instead  of  an  opaque  film  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  crystals  well  defined  under  the  microscope  will  be  slowly  pro- 
duced, and  these  will  constitute  an  additional  Fip.  49. 
proof  of  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  a  state 
of  vapour.    As  shown  in  the  annexed  illus- 
tration (fig,  49),  these  crystals  have  the  form 
of  slender  prisms  with  oblique  terminations. 
They  are  of  ten  grouped,  and  generally  require 
a  high  magnifying  power  to  render  them 
visible. 

2.  The  Iron-test. — The  object  of  the  appli- 
cation of  this  test,  is  the  production  of 
Prussian  blue.  We  add  to  a  small  quantity 
of  the  suspected  poisonous  liquid,  a  fcAv  drops 
of  a  solution  of  potash  and  of  green  ferrous  —- ^— 

sulphate.  A  dirty  green  or  brownish  m-e-  Crystals  of  cyanide  of  s.lver  irom  ilio 
mS^;fo+^   4;  11  ^       •  "^"^"^"/'^  PitJ         vapour  of  prussic  acid,  magnified 

cipitate  talis ;  on  warming  this,  and  then  diameters, 
adding  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  becomes  blue; 
and  Prussian  blue  of  its  well-known  colour,  unaffected  by  diluted  acids 
telW  f  P^".««^°  f^id  IS  in  small  quantity,  the  liquid  is  at  firsi 

yellow,  from  the  ferric  salt  formed;  it  then  becomes  green  but  the  pre- 
cipitate ultimately  subsides  so  as  to  appear  of  a  deep  blue  colour  in  mass. 
Jcid  bwt  ""'^^  employed  for  the  detection  of  the  vapour  of  prussic 
For  'fh  (  "^^^Y^  as  that  described  in  speaking  of  the  silver-test. 

For  this  purpose  we  p  ace  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash  in  a  watch- 

minutcV  nrn''''  "^^;"^«^V*  ^"^P^^^^^  liquid.    After  a  few 

'4l  ai     ^h't  hydrochloric  acid,  when  Prussian  blue 

testinc??hr  '  \T         ^^"^  ^ron-tests  may  be  easily  conjoined  in 

Shfed  hv  ^''  Z^;^^'^^f  Vo^^on  If  the  precipitated  cyfanide  of  silver, 
anfthl  tw^^^^^  ""l"'^^'  ^°       suspected  liquid,  is  dried 

cSLted  in  a  ,  *^^^^^^^  T'^'  Hydrochloric  acid,  the  vapour 'may  be 

Xe  wil  1  Z  saucer,  on  the  plan  above  described.  Prussian 

blue  w.n  be  procured  and  t^us  corroborate  the  action  of  the  silver-test. 
^.    Ike  bulplmr-test.—li  a  small  quantity  of   yellow  sulDhide  of 


corrosive 
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Bublimate.  Tho  colour  is  also  destroyed  by  strong  acids,  and  its  intensity 
IS  diminished  by  moderate  dilution  with  water.  This  process  is  very 
delicate,  and  it  theroforo  re(|uircs  some  care  in  its  application  :  thus,  if  the 
boihng  and  evaporation  are  not  carried  far  enough,  the  ferric  salt  will  be 
precipitated  black  by  the  undecomposed  sulphide;  and,  if  the  heat  be 
mrried  too  iar,  tho  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  may  itself  undergo  decom- 
position, and  be  lost.  It  will  bo  perceived,  too,  that  it  requires  a  longer 
time  for  its  application  than  either  the  silver  or  the  iron-test.  If  tlio 
prussic  acid  contains  traces  of  Prussian  blue  or  a  salt  of  iron,  it  will 
acquire  a  dark  colour  on  the  addition  of  the  sulphide. 

The  great  utility  of  the  sulphur-test,  however,  is  in  its  application  to 
the  detection  of  the  minutest  portion  of  prussic  acid  when  in  a  state  of 
.vapour.  In  this  respect  it  surpasses  any  other  process  yet  discovered.  In 
order  to  apply  it,  we  place  the  diluted  prussic  acid  in  a  watch-glass,  and 
invert  over  it  another  watch-glass,  holding  in  its  centre  one  drop  of  the 
yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.  No  change  apparently  takes  place  in  the 
Bulphide ;  but  if  the  watch-glass  is  removed  after  the  lapse  of  from  half  a 
minute  to  ten  minutes,  according  to  the  quantity  and  strength  of  the 
prussic  acid  present,  crystallized  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  will  be 
obtained  on  gently  evaporating  the  liquid  to  dryness.  With  an  acid  of 
from  three  to  five  per  cent,  the  action  is  completed  in  ten  seconds.  The 
addition  of  one  drop  of  the  neutral  ferric  sulphate  (free  from  nitric  acid) 
to  the  dried  residue,  brings  out  the  blood-red  colour  instantly,  which  is 
intense  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  sulphocyanide  present.  When 
ihe  prussic  acid  is  much  diluted,  the  warmth  of  the  hand  may  serve  to 
expedite  the  evolution  of  the  vapour.  The  author  has  elsewhere  made 
some  remarks  on  the  application  of  this  process  for  the  detection  of  prussic 
acid.    (See  '  Med.  -Gaz.,'  1847,  vol.  39,  p.  765.) 

Prussic  Acid  in  organic  liquids.  Detection  loithout  distillation. — The 
organic  liquid  may  be  placed  in  a  wide-mouthed  bottle,  to  which  a  watch- 
glass  has  been  previously  fitted  as  a  cover.  The  capacity  of  the  bottle 
may  be  such  as  to  allow  the  surface  of  the  liquid  to  be  within  one  or  two 
inches  of  the  concave  surface  of  the  watch-glass.  The  solution  of  nitrate 
of  silver  is  then  used  as  a  trial-test  in  the  way  already  described.  If  the 
l-200th  of  a  grain  of  prussic  acid  is  present,  and  not  too  largely  diluted, 
it  will  be  detected  (at  a  temperature  of  Q0°  F.)  by  the  drop  of  nitrate  of 
silver  being  converted  into  an  opaque  white  or  crystalline  film  of  cyanide  of 
silver,  the  chemical  change  commencing  at  the  margin.  We  may  then  sub- 
stitute yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  for  the  nitrate  of  silver,  and  proceed 
in  the  manner  above  described.  It  may  be  sometimes  necessary  to  place 
the  bottle  in  a  basin  of  warm  water.  If  the  solution  of  silver  is  tarnished 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  as  a  result  of  putrefaction,  the  sulphur-test 
alone  should  be  used.  By  this  process  prussic  acid  was  detected  in  the 
stomach  of  a  person  poisoned  by  it,  as  late  as  twelve  days  after  death. 
After  the  stomach  had  been  exposed  for  a  few  days  longer,  all  traces  of 
the  poison  had  disappeared. 

detection  hy  distillation. — The  organic  liquid  should  be  faintly  accidu- 
lated  with  tartaric  acid  distilled  in  a  water-bath  at  212°  F.,  and  about 
one-sixth  or  one-eighth  of  the  contents  of  the  retort,  collected  in  a  receiver 
kept  cool  by  water.  The  tests  may  now  be  applied  to  the  distilled  liquid. 
If  the  trial-test  indicate  that  the  quantity  of  poison  is  small,  a  solution  of 
nitrate  of  silver  or  of  caustic  potash  may  be  placed  in  the  receiver,  to  fix 
the  acid  as  it  is  distilled  over;  Prussian  blue  may  then  be  procured  in  the 
ananner  described,  or  the  vapour  may  be  at  once  absorbed  by  yelloAV 
sulphide  of  ammonium  in  the  receiver,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  to  obtain 
sulphocyanide.    Prussic  acid  has  been  found  in  the  stomach  by  distillation, 
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so  late  as  seve^i  days  after  death,  although  the  odour  could  not  be  perceived 
befoi-e  distillation.  In  the  case  of  Monigoviery  (Rep.  of  trial  of  Thompson, 
Glasgow  Cir.  Court,  1857,  by  Hugh  Cowan,  pp.  9  and  53),  the  deceased 
died  in  about  fifty  minutes  after  having  taken  two  drachms  of  prussic  acid 
(equivalent  to  three  and  a  quarter  grains  of  anhydrous  acid).  The  death 
took  place  on  the  13th  Sept. :  the  body  was  buried  on  the  17th,  and  ex- 
humed on  the  30th.  The  parts  removed  were  then  put  into  stoppered 
bottles,  and  on  the  5th  Oct.  the  Drs.  McKinlay  detected  prussic  acid 
doubtfully  by  the  odour,  but  distinctly  by  the  three  tests,  in  the  stomach, 
before  distillation,  as  well  as  in  the  liquid  distilled  from  the  stomach  and 
its  contents.  They  did  not  succeed  in  detecting  its  presence  in  the  tissues. 
About  6ve  weeks  subsequently  to  this  analysis,  the  viscera,  which  had 
been  kept  closely  secured  in  glass  bottles,  were  examined  by  Maclagan. 
The  heart,  kidneys,  and  intestines  gave  no  indication  of  the  presence  of 
the  poison  ;  but  it  was  detected  by  the  sulphur-test,  in  the  form  of  vapour, 

one  half  of  the  spleen,  although  there  was  no  odour  of  the  poison' 

poison  have  undergone  putrefaction,  no 
trace  of  the  acid  may  be  found  either  by  its  A-apour  or  by  distillation.  In 
this  case  it  may  have  been  converted  into  sulphocyanide  of  ammonium  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium  produced  during  putrefaction.  The  sulphocyanide 
may  then  be  dissolved  out  of  the  dried  viscera  or  liquids  by  alcohol,  and  the 
solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  the  residue  redissolved  in  water  and  tested 
by  a  ferric  salt.  In  this  way  the  editor  has  detected  the  poison  in  blood  kept 
tor  a  year  after  death  from  prussic  acid.  Much  is  lost  by  reason  of  the  great 
volatility  of  the  acid.  The  author  has  found  the  vapour  to  traverse  paper 
and  wet  and  dry  bladder  in  a  few  minutes.  Hence  all  viscera  suspected  to 
contain  prussic  acid  should  be  preserved  in  well-stoppered  glass  bottles 

In  the  tissues.— ^oon  after  death  the  poison  may  be  easily  detected  in 
the  blood,  secretions,  or  any  of  the  soft  organs,  by  placing  them  in  a  bottle, 
and  collecting  the  vapour  in  the  manner  already  described.  This  will  be 
found  to  be  far  more  convenient  and  satisfactory  than  the  process  by  dis- 
tillation    After  putrefaction  the  acid  may  be  detected  as  sulphocyanide 

1  i  1  twenty-six  deaths  from  prussic  acid  were  recorded  in 
-England  and  Wales. 

Cyanide  of  Potassium,  or  Potassium  Cyanide. 

Cyanide  of  potassium  may  be  regarded  as  a  compound  of  hydrocvanic 
(prussic)  acid  contammg  41  per  cent,  of  the  latter  poison  The  com 
mercial  cyanide  is  impure,  containing  also  cyanate  and  carbonate^J 
potassium  Cyanide  of  potassium  is  largely  used  in  photography  and  in 
electro-gildmg  and  silvering.  In  1891,  there  were  fifteen  deaths  from 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  England  and  Wales  tiedtos  irom 

Symptoms.—This  salt  has  a  bitter  taste,  producino-  first  a  sen<,P  nf  nnl^ 
rti:th'^%*°T-^  followed  by  a  feeling  of  ^consSon  and  bu" 
It  ha.  I'v,  formidable  poisons  known  to  chemtts 

It  has  destroyed  life  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour     A  dn^P  of  i^^^  o.,  .- 

case  tbe  person  died  m  two  hours.    ('  Chem.  News  '  Sent      IRf^q  \  rnu 
InsensibiWy  is  not  always  an  in^mediate  .symptom.    A  woman,  .-ho  at 
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tlie  time  was  under  tncdical  treatment,  took  by  mistake  a  teasjioonful  of  a 
solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  containinf^  about  seven  grains  of  the  salt. 
Immediately  after  taking  it  she  complained  of  a  severe  burning  pain  in  the 
stomach,  and  feeling  as  if  the  bowels  were  about  to  act.  She  went  to  the 
water-closet,  and  her  strength  left  her.  She  was  removed  to  bed,  and 
speedily  became  unconscious.  It  was  found  impossible  to  introduce  any- 
thing into  the  stomach.  She  died  in  less  than  an  hour.  There  was  no 
convulsion  before  death,  but  a  sudden  convulsive  action  of  the  body  took 
place  after  the  heart  had  ceased  to  beat.  The  appearance  of  the  body  was 
so  natural,  even  on  the  day  following  death,  that  some  of  her  friends  sup- 
posed there  might  still  be  life.  ('Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Dec.  11, 
1856,  and  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Eev.,'  1857,  vol.  19,  p.  498.)  In  185G,  a 
Avoman  s  wallowed  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium, 
used  for  photographic  purposes.  The  quantity  taken  amounted  to  five 
grains.  In  two  minutes  she  became  unconscious,  the  whole  of  the  body 
was  slightly  convulsed,  and  the  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  dilated.  She 
foamed  at  the  mouth,  the  pulse  was  small  and  feeble,  and  there  was 
spasmodic  closure  of  the  jaws.  Nevertheless,  as  she  had  lost  some  teeth, 
there  was  sufficient  space  for  the  introduction  of  the  tube  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  within  five  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  She  died  in 
twenty  minutes.  In  the  Registrar- General's  Report  for  Oct.  3, 1857,  three 
deaths  are  stated  to  have  occurred  from  this  salt,  among  the  families  of 
soldiers  :  two  were  cases  of  suicide  and  one  of  accident.  It  appears  that 
they  employed  it  for  cleaning  lace.  The  salt  has  given  rise  to  many  acci- 
dents among  persons  engaged  in  the  practice  of  this  art,  and  in  photo- 
graj)hy.  (For  cases  of  its  fatal  action  see  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1850,  II.  pp. 
390,  482  ;  and  1851,  II.  p.  41 ;  also,  '  Chem.  News,'  April  27, 1861,  p.  260.) 

Appearances. — In  a  case  in  which  an  inspection  of  the  body  was  made 
two  days  after  death,  there  was  no  remarkable  odour : — the  muscles  were 
stiff  and  rigid  ;  the  face,  and  fore  part  of  the  body,  pale  ;  the  back  part 
livid,  except  those  portions  which  had  sustained  pressure.  The  fingers  and 
toes  wei-e  convulsively  bent  inwards,  the  nails  blue,  the  eyelids  half-closed, 
the  lips  pale,  the  vessels  of  the  brain  filled  with  bluish-red  blood.  On 
making  a  section  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  bloody  points  were 
observed.  The  lungs  were  congested  posteriorly,  and  on  cutting  into  them 
a  strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds  was  perceived.  A  yellowish  mucus  was 
found  in  the  stomach,  which  yielded  on  analysis  cyanide  of  potassium. 
The  mucous  membrane  was  reddened  near  the  intestinal  end.  The  jaoison 
was  not  detected  in  any  part  of  the  body  except  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines.  (Casper's  '  Wochenscrift,'  Oct.  4,  1845,  p.  657.)  In  1851, 
a  girl,  set.  18,  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital.  Half  an  hour  before  her 
admission,  she  was  seen  to  swallow  a  solution  of  cyanide  of  potassium. 
She  vomited  once.  It  is  stated  that  she  was  alive  when  put  into  the  cab, 
but  when  taken  out  at  the  hospital,  seven  minutes  afterwards,  she  was 
completely  insensible,  pulseless  at  the  wrist,  and  to  all  appearance  dead. 
Artificial  respiration  was  at  once  resorted  to,  ammonia  was  applied  to  the 
nostrils,  warmth  to  the  limbs,  and  cold  affusion  to  the  spine ;  but  all  to  no 
effect,  and  with  the  exception  of  an  alteration  in  the  pupils  observed  during 
the  first  few  minutes  of  her  admission,  she  evinced  no  signs  of  vitality-. 
The  body  was  inspected  on  the  following  day.  The  stomach  contained  a 
large  quantity  of  half-digested  food  :  its  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  pink 
colour  and  deeply  injected,  especially  in  patches.  Every  other  organ  was 
healthy,  and  there  was  no  appearance  of  corrosion  about  the  mouth.  The 
contents  of  the  stomach  were  of  a  pale  straw-colour,  semi-fluid,  and  had  a 
decidedly  bitter  almond  odour.  Prussic  acid  was  detected  in  them.  (See 
also  'Lancet,'  1863,  II.  p.  447.) 
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This  poison  is  generally  fatal.  Two  cases  of  recovery  from  large  doses 
however,  reported  by  W.  F.  Stevenson  ('Lancet,'  1871,  I.  p.  806). 
In  1862,  a  man  swallowed  the  greater  part  of  a  solution  containing  an 
•ounce  of  the  commercial  cyanide,  which  he  had  dissolved  for  the  purpose. 
Taafe  found  the  man  a  few  minutes  after  wards  lying  in  the  street 
insensible,  and  breathing  stertorously ;  and  in  about  ten  minutes  he  applied 
the  stomach-pump,  and  cold  affusion  freely.  In  two  hours  the  man  vomited, 
and  from  that  time  rapidly  recovered.    This  is  a  rare  instance. 

_  Commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  has  a  local  chemical  action  upon  the 
skm;  and  if  this  is  abraded  or  wounded,  it  may  be  absorbed  and  produce 
■serious  effects.    Some  accidents  of  this  kind  have  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  photography.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1863,  1,  454.) 

Analysis. — Commercial  cyanide  of  potassium  is  usually  seen  in  hard 
white  masses.    It  is  deliquescent,  and  very  soluble  in  water :  the  solution, 
when  pure,  is  colourless,  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  a  soapy  feel^ 
and  a  powerful  odour  of  prussic  acid.    It  is  not  very  soluble  in  pure  and 
strong  alcohol.    1.  It  is  decomposed  by  all  acids,  and  prussic  acid  is  set 
free.    2.  The  potassium  is  precipitated  by  tartaric  acid  and  by  platinic 
•chloride.    3.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver,  which, 
when  dried  and  heated,  possesses  all  the  properties  of  cyanide  of  silver' 
This  precipitate  is  easily  redissolved  by  a  slight  excess  ot  the  solution  of 
cyanide  of  potassium.    4.  If  a  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  added  to  a 
solution  of  the  cyanide  of  potassium,  and  after  agitation  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  Prussian  blue  will  result.    5.  A  single  grain  of  this  salt  moistened 
with  water  m  a  watch-glass,  gives  a  well-marked  reaction,  by  its  vapour 
with  the  silver  and  sulphur-tests.    Should  this  experiment  f^il,  a  drop  of 
.yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium  may  be  heated  with  the  cyanide—the 
IT  A  hydrochloric  acid,  and  a  solution  of  ferric  sulphate 

added.    The  red  colour  of  ferric  sulphocyanate  immediately  appears. 

Urgamc  Substa7ices.—T]ie  salt  may  be  obtained  as  a  soluble  fixed  residue 
from  organic  matter  by  drying  and  incinerating  it  in  close  vessels  •  or 
prussic  acid  may  be  at  once  procured  by  distilling  the  contents  of  Vhp 
stomach  with  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  concents  ot  the 

Lwow  has  detected  cyanide  of  potassium  in  the  body  100  days  after 
death  ('Ann.  d  Hyg.,'  1882,  t.  viii.  p.  571),  and  Zillner  Lv  months  af  er 
•death.    ('  Vierteljahrsschrift  f.  Gerichtl.  Med.,'  xxxv.  1882,  ^  193  ) 

Cyanide  of  Silver. 

One  death  occurred  from  the  taking  of  this  substance  in  1880  Not- 
withstanding xts  gi-eat  insolubility,  it  is  readily  decomposed  by  the  free 
hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  prussic  acid  bein|  liberated 

Essential  Oil  op  Bitter  Almonds. 

This  liquid,  which  is  used  for  the  purpose  of  giving  flavour  and  odour 

to  confectionery,  m  its  crude  state  owes  its  poisonous  propertLs  to  the 

presence  of  prussic  acid.    It  contains  a  variable  quantit/  of  the  ac^d 

:sometimes  twelve  per  cent.    Almond  f  aimer  or  esseLe  of  ne«.W        i ' 

•contains  one  drachm  of  the  essential  oif  o  seveTdrachmrof  .  T^^^^^ 

spirit.  Thirty-one  deaths  from  this  oil  are  reported  to^^W  ' 
England  and  Wales  in  four  vears    VmLZ  reportecl  to  have  occurred  m 

•as  the  crude  poisonous  oTl  LT'sched ul^"^"  ^'''^''' 
under  restrictions.  scheduled  poison,  and  can  only  be  sold 

thote^''"'-~T^'  following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  liWditv  of 
the  face;  eyes  glassy,  prominent,  fixed  and  staring;  pupiirdLlK 
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insensible  to  light;  jaws  spasmodically  closed;  frothy  mucus  about  th& 
mouth;  in  some  cases  vomiting- of  food;  coldness  of  the  skin;  heaving, 
intermittent,  and  sometimes  stertorous  respiration ;  pulselessness ;  the 
head  spasmodically  d  r<iwn  backwards,  and  sometimes  the  trunk  also  * 
general  relaxation  of  the  limbs;  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  about  the 
mouth. 

In  one  case,  a  woman  swallowed  about  seventeen  drops  of  the  essential' 
oil,  and  she  died  in  half  an  hour.  She  was  seen  by  Bull  in  about  fifteen- 
minutes :  her  face  was  livid,  the  lips  separated,  the  teeth  clenched, 
froth  about  the  mouth,  the  eyes  half-shut  and  glassy,  the  pupils  dilated' 
and  fixed,  and  there  were  heavings  of  the  chest  at  intervals  ;  there  was 
no  pulse,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  was  scai'cely  perceptible.'  No  odour 
was  perceived  about  the  body  until  after  the  stomach-pump  had  been  used. 
The  first  symptoms  observed  in  this  case  were  strong  convulsions,  the 
deceased  throwing  her  arras  about  as  if  in  pain.  A  boy,  set.  1.3,  swallowed 
a  quantity  of  the  oil ;  he  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  motionless  and  in- 
sensible ;  the  face  pale,  the  eyes  open  and  fixed,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  he 
was  rolling  about  and  panting  for  breath  ;  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  was 
imperceptible  ;  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour  without  any  convulsions 
appearing.  A  man,  ffit.  20,  swallowed  about  two  ounces  of  the  oil.  A. 
person  present  saw  him  fall  suddenly  while  in  the  act  of  swallowing  :  he 
made  a  loud  cry,  gave  one  deep  expiration,  and  died. 

In  another  case,  a  woman,  aet.  46,  who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  using 
the  almond  essence  for  flavouring  confectionery,  swallowed  about  half  an 
ounce  (equal  to  thirty  drops  of  the  oil).  She  died  in  less  than  half  an 
hour.  When  seen  by  a  medical  man  ten  minutes  after  she  had  taken  the 
poison,  she  was  perfectly  insensible.  The  face  Avas  pale  but  swollen,  and 
covered  with  perspiration;  the  eyes  stared  fixedly  as  iP  in  terror;  the 
pupils  were  dilated.  The  lips  were  partly  closed  and  livid,  and  a  frothy 
mucus  issued  from  the  mouth.  The  lower  jaw  was  firmly  contracted, 
while  the  muscles  of  the  neck  and  of  the  limbs,  excepting  those  of  the 
fingers,  were  flaccid.  She  breathed  slowly  and  heavily,  making  about  ten 
respirations  in  a  minute  ;  the  pulse  was  from  30  to  40,  and  feeble.  There 
was  an  odour  of  bitter  almonds  in  the  breath.  Some  blood  which  Avas 
drawn  from  the  arm  was  thick  and  dark,  resembling  choleraic  blood.  In 
spite  of  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump  and  cold  affusion,  the  patient  did  not 
show  any  signs  of  recovery,  but  gi'adually  sank.  ('Assoc.  Med.  Jour.,' 
Dec.  13,  1856,  p.  1055.)  In  1853,  a  woman,  set.  39,  swallowed  half  an 
ounce  of  almond  flavour,  containing  half  a  drachm  of  the  essential  oil.  In 
ten  minutes  she  was  perfectly  insensible  and  motionless ;  the  pupils  were 
moderately  dilated  and  insensible  to  light ;  the  mouth  was  partly  open, 
the  lips  were  pale  ;  there  was  no  distortion  or  spasmodic  movement  of 
the  features ;  the  pulse  was  slightly  tremulous,  and  entirely  ceased  in  a 
few  minutes  ;  the  breathing  was  slightly  stertorous,  and  took  place.at  long 
intervals.  She  continued  in  this  state  for  twenty  minutes  without  any 
convulsive  movements  of  the  body,  when  she  died,  i.e.  half  an  hour  after 
she  had  taken  the  poison.  In  another  case  two  drachms  destroyed  life  in 
seventeen  minutes.    ('  Lancet,'  1863,  II.  p.  447.) 

Appearances. — In  Bull's  case  {supra),  on  inspection  nine  hours  after 
death  no  odour  of  the  oil  was  perceptible  in  the  chest,  head,  or  heart, 
nor  in  the  venous  blood  with  which  the  system  was  gorged.  The  lungs 
and  heart  were  healthy.  The  vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested,  and 
there  was  a  general  effusion  of  serum  on  the  hemispheres.  The  lining 
membrane  of  the  stomach  was  much  congested.  On  opening  it  the 
bitter-almond  odour  was  quite  pei'ceptible.  ('  Prov.  Med.  Jour.,' Sept  11, 
1844,  p.  364.)    In  the  case  of  the  boy  {supra),  Avhich  px-oved  fatal  in  a 
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quarter  of  an  hour,  on  inspection  there  was  pallor  of  the  face,  with  lividity 
of  the  depending  parts ;  the  lungs  were  congested;  the  odour  of  the  poison 
was  perceptible  only  in  the  abdomen,  and  veiy  distinctly  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.    The  raucous  coat  of  this  organ  was  generally  pale,  but  there 
were  some  patches  of  ecchymosis  scattered  over  it.    The  essential  oil  and 
prussic  acid  were  detected  in  it.    ('Lancet,'  July  12,  1845,  p.  40.)    In  a 
case  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hours,  the  skin  was  partially  livid,  the 
blood  fluid,  and  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as  well  as  the  lungs  were 
gorged.    The  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  strong  smell  of  the  oil,  and 
tlie  mucous  coat  towards  the  intestinal  opening  had  a  red  appearance 
ihe  other  organs  were  healthy.   The  blood,  with  which  the  venous  system 
IS  gorged,  is  generally  liquid  and  of  a  dark  colour. 

Anahjsis.~The  essential  oil,  which  is  often  called  peach-nut  oil  is 
colourless  when  pure,  but  it  commonly  has  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  a 
strong  odour  of  bitter  almonds,  by  which  it  may  be  identified.    It  has  a 
hot,  burning  taste,  and  a  feeble  acid  reaction.    It  produces,  when  dropped 
on  paper,  a  greasy  stain  which  does  not  entirely  disappear  by  the  applica 
tion  of  heat     It  has  a  sp.  gr.  of  1-043,  and  sinks  in  water, Avhich  dissolves, 
about  one-thirtieth  part.    It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether  in  all  proper 
tions.    When  mixed  with  a  few  drops  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  forms  a 
rich  crimson-red  liquid  which,  if  exposed  to  air,  becomes  yellow  When 
poured  into  cold  water,  the  crimson  colour  is  immediately  destroyed  and 
a  yellow  colouring  matter  falls  in  globules.    The  smell  and  taste  of  this 
oii,  with  the  chemical  tests,  are  sufficient  for  its  identification  •  but  nitro 
benzene  possesses  a  similar  odour,  and  has  been  mistaken  for' it  When 
pure  and  free  from  prussic  acid,  it  is  rapidly  converted  by  oxidation  into 
crystalhzed  benzoic  acid.     The  impure  oil  undergoes  this  change  slowly 
ihe  vapour  of  prussic  acid  does  not  so  readily  escape  from  this  oil  as 
from  the  watery  solution:  hence  the  vapour-tests  do  not  give  so  quickly 
charac  eristic  results.    ^..^..-1.  Add  to  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  a  like 
quantity  of  yellow  sulphide  of  ammonium.    Mere  mixture  at  a  low  tem- 
wtfT^  ''r  ^  produces  sulphocyanate  after  standing  ten  minutes  or  longer- 
but  if  the  liquid  13  warmed  with  alcohol  the  conve?sion  is  immediate  and 
the  change  is  indicated  by  the  blood-red  colour  struck  on  aTl  ng  feSc 
sulphate  to  the  liquid.    If  any  unchanged  sulphide  should  Sye  |  black 
ch lorf;  .1  by  the  addition  of  one  or  two  drops  of  hydro- 

chloric  acid.  2.  Dissolve  one  or  two  drops  of  the  oil  in  alcohol  and  add 
to  the  mixture  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of  potash,  followed  by  a  solution 
of  ferrous  sulphate,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid.  Piissian  blue  il  formed  °n 
warniing  the  mixture  and  adding  dilute  sulphuric  or  hyrochW  acid 
The  silver-test  IS  inapplicable  to  the  oil  in  its  ordinary  stat^  Th^vaXr 
of  the  oil  produces  no  change  in  a  drop  of  a  solution  of  nTtrate  of 

were  those  of  prassie  acid  poisoning/f^L  /wch  L  Recovered! 
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CHAPTER  28. 

narcotic  liquids  and  vapours  : — disulpuiuk  01-'  carbon — coal-napiftha — 
bknzline — wood-napiltlia — -bichlouidk  ok  methylene — amylene — fusel- 
oil —  nitrobenzene — aniline — oil  ok  wormwood — alislnthe — nitko- 
gly'cerine  or  glonoin. 

Carbon  Bisulphide.    Bisulphide  of  Carbon, 

This  liquid  is  extensively  used  in  the  arts  as  a  solvent  for  pliosphorus, 
sulphur,  caoutchouc,  and  oils.  Little  is  known  of  its  effects  on  man  as  a 
liquid ;  and  from  its  powerful  and  offensive  odour  it  could  not  be  readily 
administered  with  homicidal  intention.  The  effects  of  its  vapour  have 
been  chiefly  observed  among  workei's  who  employ  this  liquid.  It  pro- 
duces headache,  loss  of  appetite,  colicky  pains,  impairment  of  vision  and 
hearing ;  and  causes  general  derangement  of  health,  evidently  by  an 
operation  on  the  nervous  system.  ('  Chem.  News,'  May  2,  1863,  p.  216.) 
Delpech  has  described  with  great  elaboration  the  results  caused  by  the 
inhalation  of  the  vapoui-s  of  the  disulphide  in  caoutchouc  factories. 
('  Nouv.  Recherch.  sur  I'lntoxic.  Spec,  qui  determine  le  Sulf.  de  Charbon, 
Paris,'  1860.)  The  results  rarely  ensue,  except  in  close,  ill-ventilated 
establishments.  He  states  that  in  these  chronic  cases  there  is  intense 
oppressive  headache,  extending  from  the  bridge  of  the  nose  to  the  temples, 
giddiness,  and  that  on  going  into  an  uncontaminated  atmosphere  a  feeling 
of  intoxication  is  experienced.  Sometimes  there  is  a  period  of  excite- 
ment ;  but  in  all  cases  there  is,  at  a  later  stage,  dulness,  apathy,  and  often 
partial  paralysis  of  speech.  Sight  and  hearing  are  affected.  There  is 
great  loss  of  muscular  power,  and  anaesthesia.  Cramps  and  fibrillary 
constrictions  of  various  muscles  are  rarely  absent.  The  sexual  feeling, 
at  first  increased,  is  eventually  completely  lost.  A  number  of  the  work- 
people suffer  from  vomiting,  colic,  and  alternate  constipation  and  vomit- 
ing. Flatus,  having  the  odour  of  the  disulphide,  may  be  eructed  and 
passed  by  the  rectum;  and  the  urine  also  not  infi-equently  smells  of  the 
poison. 

Bernhardt  has  observed  similar  cases.  (Husemann's  '  Jahresber.,' 
1872,  p.  495.) 

Rendu  ('  Sem  Med.,'  Nov.  11,  1891)  reports  a  case  of  poisoning  by 
bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  patient  was  a  girl,  aged  fifteen,  who  for  about 
a  year  had  been  employed  in  vulcanizing  caoutchouc  balls.  She  had 
for  some  time  experienced  frontal  pain  and  heaviness  of  the  head,  but 
till  shortly  before  admission  she  had  had  no  other  troubles.  About  a 
month  before  entry  the  pains  became  more  violent,  and  were  soon  ac- 
companied by  a  painful  contraction  of  the  masseter  muscles,  then  by 
stiffness  of  the  neck  and  vertebral  column ;  finally,  the  legs  and  arms 
were  also  attacked.  It  was  found  that  the  contractions,  though 
generalized,  were  nowhere  complete,  but  the  contraction  of  the  mas- 
seters  prevented  the  jaws  from  being  separated.  It  was  probably  this 
latter  fact  which  had  provoked  a  severe  attack  of  ulcerative  stomatitis, 
due  to  accumulation  of  tartar  between  the  teeth.  The  tendon  reflexes, 
too,  were  found  to  be  slightly  exaggerated.  The  explanation  of  this 
case  seems  to  have  been  that  the  girl  had  been  exposed  all  day  to  an 
atmosphere  laden  with  the  vapour  bisulphide  of  carbon;  the  initial 
symptoms— headache  and  heaviness  of  the  head— are  undoubtedly  those 
associated  with  poisoning  by  this  drug.  The  later  symptoms  were 
probably  due  to  the  same  cause,  and,  judging  from  the  order  of  their 
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•iippearance,  were  the  result  of  a  further  action  on  the  central  nervous 
system,  first  on  the  medulla  and  cervical  cord,  and  eventually  on  the 
whole  spinal  tract.    It  may  be  suggested  that  the  affection  was  in  a 
measure  hysterical,  but  against  this  view  there  are  the  facts  (1)  that 
there  was  no  history,  either  actual  or  hereditary,  of  hysteria  ;  (2)  that 
the  contractions  were  incomplete  and  generalized,  the  limbs  being  the 
least  affected,  there  being  also  no  disturbance  of  sensation  ;  (3)  that  the 
usual  stigmata  of  hysteria  were  entirely  absent.    Beyond  the  contraction 
there  was  no  nervous  phenomenon.    Other  cases  of  poisoning  by  carbon 
bisulphide  have  been  recorded,  notably  by  Delpech,  but  none  of  them 
showed  such  a  firm  contraction  of  the  jaws,  and  in  them  the  contractions 
always  passed  off  after  a  few  days.    ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1891,  II.  Sup. 
p.  162.)  ^ 

Analysis.— The  odour  and  inflammability  of  this  liquid  are  sufficient 
to  identify  it  even  in  the  smallest  quantity. 


Coal-JSTaphtha. 


The  light  oily  product  of  the  distillation  of  coal,  a  hydrocarbon  known 
under  the  name  of  coal-naphtha,  has  caused  death  in  one  case  under 
■symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning.    A  boy,  set.  12,  swallowed  inadvertently 
about  three  ounces  of  coal-naphtha.    He  soon  appeared  as  if  intoxicated 
and  ran  about  m  a  wild  delirium.    When  seen  in  a  short  time  by  a  medical 
man,  he  was  insensible,  collapsed,  breathing  stertorously,  and  his  skin 
was  cold  and  clammy.    He  had  already  vomited  part  of  the  liquid,  and 
the  odour  of  the  vomited  matter  at  once  showed  what  he  had  taken  Bv 
the  promotion  of  vomiting,  he  was  made  to  eject  altogether  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  naphtha,  and  partially  recovered.    In  spite^f  this  reaction 
however,  m  about  two  hours  he  was  again  in  a  state  of  collapse,  insensible' 
pulseless  gasping  for  breath,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth.    The  eyes  were 
fixed  and  glassy,  and  the  pupils  contracted.    There  was  complete trs  of 

Se  had"lo?t'Tr'        ^''f  ^'^r''^      hre.thing,  but  no  c^onvulsions 
i?    ^  }  }  ■    .  °^  swallowing.    In  spite  of  every  effort  to  save 

him,  he  died  in  less  than  three  hours  after  swallowing  the  liquid?  On 
anspection  of  the  body  four  days  after  death,  a  strong  smell  of  naphtha 
was  perceived  throughout  the  tissues.  The  blood  was  fluid,  the^e  was 
•slight  effusion  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain     The  viXt  <^ic\7Tf 

con  ested,  but  pale  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  not  inflamed  or 
Zd  '    f  appearance.    This  organ  contained  a  pint  of  sem^ 

fluid  matter,  of  which  tour  or  five  ounces  were  liquid.  An  ounce  oT a 
dark-coloured  liquid  floated  on  the  top,  and  was  easHy  skixnmed  off  The 
liquid  appeared  to  act  in  this  case  as  a  pure  narcotic.  There  were  no 
convulsions.    The  respiration  of  the  vavour  of  fhi<,  \  f 

air  produces  headache,  giddiness  severe  Tain       fl,  ^  f  f  ^'^^ 

appetite  and  general  illnfss.    ('  wI^lsTlL  p*\^3o'^^^ 

as  inflamLbiut  of  the  liquid, 

•sufficient  to  identify  coTnanhtL     Tffi  """^  smoky  flame,  would  be 

-would  allow  of  itsting  i3^1y  ^epari^^^^^^^^ 

i.he  stomach.  ^  separated  ±rom  the  aqueous  contents  of 

Benzene  or  Benzol. 

produces  .arcotac  effects,  but,  accor^dbg  to  stw,  ^rithTo^V^JpToTs 
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indicative  of  a  noxious  action  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  e.cj.  noises 
in  the  head,  convulsive  tremblint^,  twitcliings  of  the  muscles,  convulsions, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  _  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  1848,  N.  S.  vi.  p.  1077.)  It  is 
poisonous  to  the  lower  animals  and  to  all  parasites ;  and  it  has  been 
suggested  by  Sonncnkalb  as  a  remedy  for  destroying  the  trichina  spiralis. 
This  writer  also  i-efers  to  a  case  in  which  a  quantity  of  liquid  benzene 
was  swallowed  by  a  man,  and  it  operated  as  a  narcotic.  ('Anilin  und 
Anilinfarben,'  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  13.)  Gull  observed  a  case  of  recovery 
from  this  poison. 

Analysis. — The  odour  and  inflammability  of  the  liquid,  as  well  as  its 
insolubility  in  water,  are  sufficient  to  identify  it,  and  to  allow  of  its 
separation  from  organic  liquids. 


Wood-Naphtha.    Wood- Spirit.    Methyl  Alcohol. 

The  term  naphtha  is  frequently  applied  to  a  product  of  the  destructive 
distillation  of  wood,  differing  entirely  in  composition  and  properties  from 
the  hydrocarbon  above  described  as  coal-naphtha.  It  is  also  known 
under  the  names  of  methyl  alcohol  and  pyroligneous  ether.  It  differs 
from  coal-naphtha,  among  other  properties,  in  being  miscible  with,  and 
soluble  in,  water  in  all  proportions.  In  its  commercial  form  it  is  a 
nauseous  liquid  in  odour  and  taste.  When  mixed  in  the  proportion  of 
one-tenth  part  with  rectified  spirit,  it  forms  a  compound  now  largely 
employed  as  a  solvent  in  the  arts  and  medicine  under  the  name  of  Methy- 
lated Spirit.  It  has  a  hot,  disagreeable,  spii-ituous  taste,  and  like  rectified 
spirit  it  would  no  doubt  operate  as  a  narcotic  poison.  Its  odour  is  so 
powerful  and  peculiar,  that  no  one  could  swallow  it  unknowingly.  The 
author  met  with  an  instance  of  the  effects  of  this  liquid  on  man  ;  and 
observed  the  effects  produced  by  the  respiration  of  its  vapour  on  a  large 
scale.  It  causes  headache,  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  sickness,  languor, 
and  a  general  feeling  of  illness.  A  fatal  case  from  an  overdose  of  wood- 
spixnt  mixed  with  alcohol  occurred  in  London  in  1864,  and  was  the 
subject  of  an  inquest.  The  evidence  showed,  on  an  inspection  of  the 
body,  that  the  lungs  were  congested  and  the  stomach  irritated  and 
inflamed. 

Analysis. — It  is  a  very  inflammable  liquid,  burning  with  a  pale  blue 
flame.  It  is  light  and  volatile,  readily  in  part  separable  from  other  liquids 
by  distillation  below  200°  F.  Its  odour  is  peculiar.  It  mixes  with  water 
and  alcohol  in  all  proportions.  Alcohol  containing  one-tenth  part  of  it 
(methylated  spirit)  is  rendered  so  nauseous  that  it  is  supposed  not  to 
be  used  for  drinking  purposes.  The  editor  has,  nevertheless,  frequently 
known  it  to  be  used  for  this  purpose. 


Amylene. 

The  vapour  of  this  liquid  was  introduced  by  Snow  as  a  substitute  for 
the  vapour  of  chloroform.  It  produces  a  loss  of  sensibility  without 
causing  complete  coma  or  stupor.  Its  use  has  led  to  at  least  two  deaths, 
and  it  is  not  so  safe  an  agent  as  chloroform  vapour  for  surgical  purposes. 
The  only  a]jpearance  met  with  in  one  fatal  case,  was  an  emphysematous 
state  of  the  lungs,  or  excessive  dilatation  of  the  air-cells  ('-Med.  Tirae.s 
and  Gaz.,'  1857,  I.  pp.  332,  381)  ;  and  in  the  other,  a  distension  of  the 
right  cavities  of  the  heart  with  dark  fluid  blood.  There  was  no  congestion 
of"thc  brain,  and  no  smell  of  amylene  perceptible  in  the  body.  ('Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1857,  II.  p.  138.) 
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Fusel-Oil,  or  Amylic  Alcohol.    Amtl  Acetate. 

Fusel-oil  is  also  known  under  tlie  name  o£  potato-spirit  or  oil  of  grain. 
It  is  of  an  alcoholic  nature,  but  much  less  volatile  than  ordinary  alcohol 
uud  ether  :  hence  it  is  commonly  a  product  at  the  latter  part  of  the  dis- 
tillation of  spirit  from  fermented  potatoes  and  cereal  grains,  imparting  a 
disagreeable  odour  and  taste  to  the  spirit  produced.  Its  vapour  when 
respited  in  a  diluted  state  is  irritating  to  the  lungs ;  it  produces  head- 
ache, nausea,  and  a  feeling  of  giddiness,  with  a  sense  of  suffocation  and 
inability  to  stand  or  walk.  This  spirit  is  used  in  certain  manufactures, 
as  in  the  separation  of  oils  and  fats,  and  a  question  has  arisen  how  far  the 
vapours  would  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  workmen.  There  can  be  no, 
doubt  that  the  vapour  is  noxious  when  breathed,  and  that  the  work  could 
not  be  carried  on  with  safety  unless  there  were  free  and  perfect  ventilation. 

Furst  found  that  two  drachms  of  the  liquid  injected  into  the  stomach, 
of  a  rabbit  caused  great  restlessness  and  loss  of  muscular  power ;  but  the 
animal  soon  recovered.    A  similar  quantity  killed  another  rabbit  in  about 
two  hours  :  the  principal  symptoms  were  great  depression  and  difficulty 
of  breathing.    On  inspection  of  the  body,  there  was  extravasation  of  dark 
brown  blood  at  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  and  the  mucous  membrane 
presented  brownish-red  points.    The  lining  membrane  of  the  upper  parfi 
of  the  small  intestines  was  reddened  and  covered  with  mucus  :  the  kidneys, 
were  healthy  and  bloodless,  and  the  lungs  somewhat  redder  than  natui'al. 
Three  drachms  killed  a  rabbit  within  an  hour.    Half  an  ounce  caused 
death  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  one  ounce  in  four  minutes.  Fusel-oil, 
as  a  liquid,  appears  to  have  at  first  a  stimulating  and  afterwards  a 
depressing  action.    In  small  quantities  it  produces  intoxication.  ('Lond. 
Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  35,  p.  430.)    This  liquid  is  absorbed  into  the  blood,  and 
•after  a  time  may  be  detected  by  its  peculiar  odour  in  the  breath.  Its 
toxicological  effects  are  more  powerful  in  the  state  of  vapour  than  when 
it  is  taken  as  a  liquid  into  the  stomach. 

Analysis. — Fusel-oil  is  a  volatile  liquid  of  a  pale  yellow  colour,  lighter 
than  water  and  only  sparingly  soluble  in  it.  It  is  dissolved  by  alcohol 
and  ether  in  all  proportions,  but  not  readily  by  chloroform.  Water 
separates  it  from  its  ethereal  solution.  It  has  a  hot  burning  taste  and 
an  offensive  spirituous  odour,  which  is  very  persistent  and  peculiar :  by 
this  it  may  be  distinguished  from  other  alcoholic  liquids.  It  is  inflam- 
anable,  and  burns  with  a  pale  bluish  flame.  Like  alcohol,  ether,  and 
wood-spirit,  it  decomposes  chromic  acid,  producing  green  chromic  oxide 
In  organic  mixtures  ether  might  be  used  for  its  separation. 

By  distilling  one  part  of  fusel-oil  with  two  jDarts  of  acetate  of  potassium 
and  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol,  an  ethereal  liquid,  amyl  acetate,  is  produced 
which  IS  used  m  confectionery  under  the  name  of  Ssse7ice  of  Jargonelle  Pear. 
A  child  on  two  occasions  became  partially  comatose  and  had  livid  lips 
and  a  feeble  pulse,  after  eating  some  confectionery  which  it  was  calculated 
contained  about  one  drop  oE  this  essence.  Hence  its  use  is  not  without 
danger.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  Nov.,  1851,  p.  214.) 

Nitrobenzene  or  Nitrobenzol. 

This  liquid,  which  is  employed  as  a  substitute  for  the  essential  oil  of 
bitter  almonds  in  perfumery  and  confectionery,  is  a  narcotic  poison  It  is 
extensively  used  m  the  preparation  of  aniline  colours,  and  has  often  proved 
fatal  In  the  second  edition  of  the  author's  work  on  Poisons  some  experi- 
ments  were  quoted  from  the  '  Lancet'  (1857,  I.  p.  46),  showing  that  one 
fluid  drachm  of  nitrobenzene  killed  a  rabbit  almost  instantaneously  •  and 
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half  a  fluid  drachm  mixed  with  two  fluid  drachms  of  water  rendered  a  cat 
insensible  for  several  minutes,  a  slimy  mucus  flowing  from  its  mouth  for 
several  hours  afterwards.  The  animal  refused  all  food,  and  died  in  twentv- 
fonr  hours  ('  Ok  Poisons,  1859,  p.  701.)  In  1859,  Casper  published  an 
account  of  this  liquid  under  the  name  of  '  A  new  Poison  '  ('  Vierteliahrs- 
schr.  B.  16,  p.  1)  Its  effects  on  a  rabbit  and  a  dog  are  here  described. 
Two  drachms  of  it  were  given  to  a  rabbit  without  any  symptoms  bein^. 
produced ;  two  drachms  were  then  given  to  the  animal  at  intervals  of  ten 
minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  until  the  animal  had  taken  one  ounce. 
In  a  minute  and  a  half  after  the  last  dose,  the  animal  fell  suddenly  on  its 
left  side.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  while  the  limbs  and  tail  were  stronglv 
convulsed.  The  animal  died  in  a  minute.  The  dose  was  probably  un- 
necessarily large,  but  the  result  shows  that  nitrobenzene  in  a  large  dose 
may  destroy  life  rapidly.  On  opening  the  body,  the  powerful  odour  of 
the  liquid  was  everywhere  perceptible,  even  in  the  blood.  This  odour 
remained  strongly  in  the  body  when  it  was  again  examined  fourteen  days 
after  death.  About  five  fluid  drachms  given  to  a  middle-sized  dog  pro- 
duced no  remarkable  symptoms.  After  some  hours  the  animal  was 
observed  to  be  dull  and  languid:  in  twelve  hours  there  was  profound 
coma,  with  slow  respiration  and  coldness  of  the  skin ;  but  there  were  no 
convulsions.  The  animal  was  then  killed.  All  the  solids  and  liquids  of 
the  body,  including  the  blood,  had  a  strong  odour  of  the  poison  ;  and 
some  drops  of  the  oily  liquid  were  separated  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  The  fluid  on  which  it  floated  had  a  strong  alkaline  reaction. 
The  blood  retained  the  odour  for  several  days. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  following  cases  are  of  interest :  they 
tend  to  show  that  the  vapour  is  much  more  potent  than  the  liquid.  Nichol- 
son ('  Lancet,'  1862,  I.  p.  135),  in  referring  to  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning 
by  the  liquid,  states  that  he  has  known  several  instances  in  which  the 
vapour,  as  it  is  evolved  from  almond  glycerine  soap,  has  seriously  affected 
persons.  A  friend  of  his  who  used  a  cake  of  the  soap  in  taking  a  warm 
bath  fainted  from  the  effects  of  the  vapour  of  nitrobenzene  set  free,  and 
was  ill  for  some  time  afterwards.    In  1863,  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this 
compound  occurred,  in  which  the  symptoms  so  closely  resembled  those 
of  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds,  that  it  was  at  first  supposed  this  oil  had 
been  taken.    A  woman,  get.  30,  tasted  a  liquid  which  had  been  used  for 
flavouring  pastry,  and  perceiving  that  it  was  very  acrid  on  her  tongue 
and  lips,  spat  it  out  immediately  and  washed  her  mouth  with  water.  She 
thought  she  could  not  have  swallowed  more  than  a  drop,  but  in  replacing 
the  bottle  she  spilled  about  a  tablespoonful  on  the  table  and  did  not 
immediately  wipe  it  up.    The  vapour  strongly  impregnated  the  small 
room  in  which  she  was,  and  produced  a  feeling  of  sickness  in  another 
servant.^   The  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  was  immediately  followed  by 
a  sensation  of  numbness  and  tingling  in  the  tongue  and  lips,  and  a  strange 
feeling  for  the  next  hour.    The  woman  became  worse,  and  Fotherby  saw 
her  in  an  hour  and  three-quarters  after  the  occurrence.    Her  aspect  was 
then  quite  like  that  of  prussic  acid  poisoning : — the  eyes  were  bright  and 
glassy,  the  features  pale  and  ghastly,  the  lips  and  nails  purple,  as  if  stained 
by  blackberries  ;  the  skin  was  clammy  and  the  pulse  feeble.    Her  mind 
was  then  clear,  and  she  described  how  the  accident  had  occurred,  and  what 
her  sensations  were.    She  was  able  to  swallow  a  mustard  emetic,  after 
which  she  became  i-apidly  worse,  lost  her  consciousness,  the  teeth  became 
set,  the  hands  clenched  and  blue,  the  muscles  rigid  and  convulsed.  She 
vomited  freely  a  pale  fluid  matter,  which  had  the  odour  of  nitrobenzene. 
The  stomach-pump  was  used,  but  the  fluid  washed  out  of  the  organ  had 
hardly  any  odour.    The  breathing  became  much  reduced,  and  the  pulse 
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could  scarcely  be  felt.  In  about  eleven  hours  there  was  reaction,  con- 
sciousness returned,  and  she  was  able  to  swallow.  At  the  end  of  seventeen 
hours  she  was  much  better ;  but  she  then  complained  of  distorted  vision, 
with  flashes  of  light  and  strange  colours  before  her  eyes.  For  some  weeks 
she  continued  weak.  It  was  at  first  supposed  the  woman  had  swallowed 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  liquid  than  she  had  imagined ;  but  it  is  obvious, 
from  the  entire  absence  of  the  odour  in  the  fluid  drawn  off  by  the  stomach- 
pump,  within  about  two  hours,  that  but  little  could  have  passed  into  the 
stomach.  There  is  no  doubt,  from  what  has  been  observed  in  other  cases, 
that  these  severe  symptoms  were  chiefly  due  to  the  breathing  of  the  vapour 
in  a  concentrated  form.  A  fellow-servant  who  was  in  the  room  at  the 
time  the  liquid  was  spilled,  also  suffered  from  the  inhalation  of  the 
vapour.  The  liquid  was  found  to  be  nitrobenzene  unmixed  with  essential 
oil  of  almonds. 

A  clerk  in  some  chemical  works  took  a  few  drops  (supposed  to  have 
been  fifteen)  of  nitrobenzene.  Immediately  afterwards  he  felt  unwell 
and  became  insensible.  Stimulants  restored  consciousness,  but  there  was 
a  relapse,  and  he  died  the  next  day.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  Dec,  1862,  p.  283.) 
A  boy,  set.  17,  while  drawing  off  some  nitrobenzene  by  a  siphon,  swallowed 
a  portion  of  the  liquid.  There  were  no  immediate  symptoms,  but  he 
soon  felt  sleepy,  and  when  at  dinner  ate  but  little,  and  said  he  felt  as  if  he 
were  drunk.  This  was  between  two  and  three  hours  after  he  had  swal- 
lowed the  liquid.  He  fell  into  a  stupor  which  became  deeper  and  deeper 
until  death  took  place,  without  vomiting  or  convulsions,  twelve  hours 
after  the  ingestion  of  the  poison.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862, 1,  p.  239.) 
The  following  cases  occurred  at  Maidstone,  in  1865.  A  boy,  £et.  13, 
applied  a  bottle  containing  nitrobenzene  to  his  lips.  No  symptoms  followed 
at  the  time,  and  the  boy  ate  his  dinner  as  usual.  Some  hours  elapsed, 
when  he  suddenly  became  insensible.  He  was  almost  pulseless,  and  his 
jaws  were  spasmodically  closed:  the  skin  of  the  face  was  purple,  and 
the  lips  were  livid.  He  died  in  about  four  hours  after  the  seizure,  and 
twelve  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  Some  small  quantity  was  most 
probably  swallowed,  as  the  contents  of  the  stomach  had  a  strong  smell  of 
the  liquid.  A  cook  in  the  same  family  also  applied  the  bottle  to  her  lips. 
It  tasted  bitter.    She  had  her  dinner  as  usual,  but  an  hour  after  tasting 

the  nitrobenzene  she  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  felt  very  ill  her 

lips  were  black,  and  her  face  was  purple  and  white.    The  woman  re- 
covered.   The  poison  had  been  wrongly  labelled  oil  of  bitter  almonds. 
For  several  cases  of  poisoning  by  this  liquid  see  Husemann's  '  Jahresber.,' 
1872,  p.  531;  and  a  paper  by  Schenk,  Horn's  '  Vierteliahrsschr.,'  1866 
vol.  1,  p.  32.  ' 

In  a  paper  communicated  to  the  Eoyal  Society  in  1863,  Letheby 
described  two  cases  which  fell  under  his  observation.  In  one  a  man,  set. 
43,  spilled  a  quantity  of  nitrobenzene  over  his  clothes,  and  went  about  for 
several  hours  breathing  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  the  vapour.  The 
effects  were  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases ;  although  in  one  the  poison  was 
inhaled  m  vapour,  and  in  the  other— a  youth,  set.  17— it  was  swallowed  as 
a  liquid  hov  some  time  there  was  no  feeling  of  drowsiness  in  the  man  ; 
gradually,  however,  and  in  about  four  hours,  his  face  became  flushed  his 
expression  stupid  and  his  gait  unsteady;  he  had  the  appearance  of  a 
person  who  had  been  drinking.  The  stupor  gradually  increased,  until 
It  passed  into  profound  coma,  and  in  this  state  he  died.  The  procrresa 
of  each  of  the  fatal  cases  was  much  the  same  as  that  of  slow  intoxi- 
cation, excepting  that  the  mind  was  perfectly  clear,  until  the  coming 

Z  ^^'^  "^^^  ^'^^  ^  fit  of  apoplexy ;  and 

from  that  moment  there  was  no  return  of  consciousness  or  bodilv  piwer  • 
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tho  siifferer  lay  as  if  an  a  deep  sleep,  and  died  without  a  straggle  TJ„. 
duration  of  each  ease  was  nearly  tho  same.    About  four  hours  elapsed 
Irom  the  tune  of  takmo-  or  inhaling  the  poison  to  the  settinff-iu  of  the 
coma  and  this  lasted  Jive  hours.     The  appearances  after  death  were- 
flushed  face  and  livid  lips  :  the  superficial  vessels. of  the  body  espe- 
cially about  the  throat  and  arms,  were  gorged  with  blood,  which  was 
everywhere  black  and  fluid.    The  dependent  parts  were  turgid,  the  luncrn 
somewhat  congested ;  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  full  of  blood  •  the 
hver  was  of  a  purple  colour,  and  the  gall-bladder  distended  with 'bile  • 
the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  congested,  and  in  the  case  of  the  man 
there  was  much  bloody  serosity  in  the  ventricles.    Nitrobenzene,  as  well 
as  aniline,  into  >yhich  it  appears  to  be  partially  converted  in  the  body,  was 
detected  m  the  brain  and  stomach.   ('  Proc.  Royal  Soc,  186.3  '  p  550  )  It 
IS  not  stated  what  the  result  of  the  analysis,  if  any,  was  in  reference  to  the 
case  ot  death  from  the  vapour,  in  which  the  poison  was  absorbed  through 
the  lungs.    In  performing  some  experiments  on  animals,  Letheby  found 
that  the  local  action  on  the  stomach  was  slight ;  there  was  rarely  any 
vomiting,  and  there  was  either  rapid  coma,  or  a  slow  setting-in  of  paralysis 
and  coma,  after  a  long  period  of  inaction.    There  was  a  complete  loss  of 
voluntary  power,  a  spasmodic  fixing  of  the  muscles  of  the  back,  with 
violent  struggles,  a  look  of  distress,  and  occasionally  a  kind  of  epileptic 
tt     The  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the  action  of  the  heart  was  irregular, 
and  the  breathing  difficult.    The  time  of  death  in  the  more  rapid  cases 
varied  from  twenty-five  minutes  to  twelve  hours  after  the  administration 
of  the  poison.    In  other  experiments,  in  which  smaller  doses  were  given, 
the  time  that  elapsed  between  the  administration  of  the  poison  and  the 
coming-on  of  the  first  symptoms  (an  epileptic  fit)  varied  from  nineteen 
to  seventy-two  hours ;  in  most  cases  it  was  about  two  days,  and  the  time 
of  death  was  from  four  to  nine  days.    The  appearances  were  similar  to 
those  already  described.    When  death  had  taken  place  within  twenty- 
four  hom-s,  the  odour  of  the  nitrobenzene  was  clearly  perceptible  in  the 
stomach,  brain,  and  lungs ;  and  aniline  (from  the  chemical  conversion  of 
nitrobenzene)  was  found  in  the  organs.   In  the  slower  fatal  cases  the  odour 
had  often  entirely  disappeared  ;  but  traces  of  aniline  could  be  detected  in 
the  brain  and  urine,  and  sometimes  in  the  stomach  and  liver.  Occasionally 
no  trace  of  the  substance  was  found,  although  death  had  taken  place  from 
the  poison. 

This  substance  differs  from  the  ordinary  narcotics  in  its  powerful  and 
persistent  odour,  which  would  render  it  difficult  for  a  person  to  administer 
it,  either  in  the  form  of  liquid  or  vapour,  unknowingly  to  another^  in  the 
production  of  profound  coma  at  an  uncertain  interval  after  tha  stupor; 
and  in  the  rapidly-fatal  effects  when  coma  has  followed.  It  operates 
powerfully  as  a  poison  in  vapour  as  well  as  in  a  liquid  state  ;  in  the  human 
subject  the  symptoms  i^esembling  those  of  the  first  stage  of  narcotic 
poisoning.  The  rapidly-fatal  cases  only  would  be  likely  to  be  mistaken 
for  apoplexy,  but  in  these  the  poison  would  be  detected  by  its  odour. 

In  1876,  a  man,  set.  21,  was  prescribed  three-minim  doses  of  '  benzol 
rect.'  three  times  a  day.  By  mistake,  the  dispenser  read  the  prescription 
as  ordering  'benzol  nit.,' and  gave  nitrobenzene.  The  first  day  he  took 
these  doses  the  patient  was  observed  to  look  a  little  pale  and  weak,  but  he 
was  not  conscious  of  feeling  ill  till  after  taking  the  seventh  dose  at  9  a.m. 
next  day.  The  aggregate  amount  of  nitrobenzene  now  taken  was  ascer- 
tained to  be  23  minims.  At  2  p.m.,  five  hours  after  taking  this  final  dose, 
after  walking  not  more  than  forty  yards  in  the  street  from  his  office,  ho 
fell  down.  He  was  just  able  to  give  his  address,  and  then  became  insen- 
sible.   At  3.15  P.M.,  when  seen  by  Gross,  he  was  cold,  and  the  surface  of 
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the  body  was  bluisH-purple.  There  was  no  pulse,  but  by  the  stethoscope 
the  heart  could  just  be  heard  faintly  beating.  The  lower  jaw  was  rigidly 
'dosed ;  but  the  limbs  were  flaccid  and  dropped  powerless  when  raised  ; 
the  pupils  were  widely  dilated.  No  breathing  could  be  perceived  for 
twenty  minutes,  after  this.  He  was  treated  as  for  prussic  acid  poisoning, 
it  being  thought  that  the  poison  was  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  At  7  p.m.  he 
became  conscioas,  and  complained  of  headache.  At  9  p.m.  the  skin  was 
still  blue.  Next  day  he  was  fairly  convalescent.  FrOm  the  urine  col- 
lected on  the  morning  following  the  accident,  the  editor  extracted  a  sub- 
stance having  the  odour  of  nitrobenzene. 

In  1891,  a  chemist  and  druggist  took,  in  mistake,  two  fluid  drachms 
of  nitrobenzene.  No  symptoms  appeared  till  one  and  a  half  hours  later 
when  he  was  at  dinner.  He  was  giddy  and  appeared  as  if  intoxicated, 
but  was  able  to  walk  half  a  mile,  though  he  had  not  full  control  over  his 
lower  limbs.  The  stomach  pump  was  used,  and  liquid  having  the  odour  of 
the  poison  was  removed.  He  became  collapsed  and  cyanosed,  the  pulse 
fell  to  60  per  minute,  and  was  barely  perceptible.  Next  day  he  was  still 
cyanosed  and  passed  only  one  and  a  half  ounces  of  very  dark  urine.  He 
recovered,  but  the  cyanosed  state  of  the  skin  did  not  disappear  till  after 
the  lapse  of  five  days.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1891,  I.  p.  849.) 

Analysis. — Nitrobenzene,  or  '  Essence  ot  Mirbane,'  is  a  pale  lemon- 
coloured  liquid,  of  a  strong  odour  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds. 
It  has  a  pungent,  hot,  disagreeable  taste.    It  gives  to  confectionery  the 
smell,  but  not  the  pleasant  taste,  of  oil  of  bitter  almonds.    It  gives  a 
greasy  stain  to  pa^er,  leaving  a  yellow  mark  when  the  stain  disappears. 
It  sinks  in  water,  and  is  partly  dissolved,  giving  to  it  a  yellowish  colour. 
It  is  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform;  but  when  these  are 
agitated  with  water,  it  is  in  great  part  separated  from  its  ethereal  and 
chloroformic  solutions.    It  has  no  basic  qualities  ;  its  aqueous  solution  is 
not  precipitated  either  by  tannic  acid  or  the  chloriodide  of  mercury  and 
potassium.    It  is  highly  combustible,  burning  with  a  yellow  smoky  flame. 
It  yields  no  Prussian  blue  when  mixed  with  ferrous  sulphate,  alcohol, 
potash,  and  subsequently  hydrochloric  acid;  and  its  vapour  produces  no 
cyanide  of  silver  with  a  solution  of  the  nitrate.    It  is  distinguished  from 
all  other  liquids,  except  the  essential  oil  of  almonds,  by  its  odour,  and  from 
this  oil  by  the  following  test.    Pour  a  few  drops  of  each  on  a  plate  and 
add  a  drop  of  strong  sulphuric  acid.    The  oil  of  almonds  acquires  a  rich 
crimson  colour  with  a  yellow  border,  the  nitrobenzene  produces  no  colour. 
VVith  a  crystal  of  chlorate  of  potassium  and  a  drop  of  sulphuric  acid,  it 
yields  a  violet  coloration.    In  order  to  separate  it  from  organic  liquids, 
they.may  be  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  submitted  to  distillation 
m  an  apparatus  similar  to  that  which  is  described  at  pacre  277,  fig  18.  If 
any  of  it  exists  m  a  free  state,  its  odour  will  be  sufficient  for  detectin..  its 
rZl^^%r  '^^iline  by  acting  upon  it  with  acetic  acid 

^^^.1^4.'°^!;  probability  that  this  liquid  will  be  successfully 

employed  for  the  purposes  of  murder  without  the  certainty  of  detection 
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Sch^tiltZTit^tT'^  resembling  nitrobenzene  in  its  toxic  effects. 
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also  a  local  irritant  action.  Turnbull  gave  half  a  drachm  of  the  sulphate 
to  a  dog.  In  two  hours  and  a  half  the  animal  vomited,  and  an  hour  later 
It  was  purged.  It  became  dull,  weak,  and  tremulous  ;  the  pulse  was 
rapid,  and  the  breathing  laboured.  Tiio  feet  were  cold,  the  hind  lec^s 
paralyzed,  and  the  tongue  was  of  a  blue  colour.  In  five  hours  the  symp- 
Jo^,^  abated,  and  the  next  day  the  animal  had  recovered.  ('Lancet' 
lobl,  II.  p.  469.)  ' 

Letheby  found  that  aniline  given  to  dogs  and  cats,  in  doses  of  from 
twenty  to  sixty  drops,  caused  a  rapid  loss  of  voluntary  power.  The  animal 
staggered  and  fell  upon  its  side  powerless,  the  head  was  drawn  back  the 
pupils  were  dilated,  the  breathing  was  difficult,  and  the  action  of  the  heart 
tumultuous  ;  there  were  slight  twitchings  or  spasms  of  the  muscles,  and 
the  animal  quickly  passed  into  a  state  of  coma,  from  which  it  did  not 
recover,  death  taking  place  in  from  half  an  hour  to  thirty-two  hours.  On 
inspection,  the  brain  and  its  membranes  were  congested,  the  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  nearly  full  of  blood,  and  the  lungs  but  slightly  congested.  The 
blood  all  over  the  body  was  black  and  coagulated.  The  poison  was  easily 
discovered  in  the  brain,  the  stomach,  and  the  liver,  although  it  was  found 
that,  as  nitrobenzene  is  changed  into  aniline,  so  in  some  cases  aniline  and 
its  salts  are  converted  into  mauve  or  magenta  pigment.  This  arises  from 
the  oxidation  of  the  salts,  and  it  has  been  especially  observed  on  the  surface 
of  the  body.  ('  Proc.  Eoy.  Soc.,'  1863,  p.  556.)  Aniline  is  a  liquid  of 
nauseous  odour  and  taste,  and  could  hardly  be  taken  or  administered  with- 
out the  consciousness  of  the  person  taking  it.  The  salts  appear  to  have 
very  little  action.  They  have  been  used  medicinally  in  large  doses  without 
producing  any  unusual  effects.  In  one  case,  406  grains  of  the  sulphate 
of  aniline  were  given  to  a  patient,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  without 
any  symptoms  of  poisoning.  (Letheby,  loc.  cit.  See  also  '  Ikled.  Times  and 
Gaz.,'  1862, 1,  p.  239.)  It  is  difficult  to  suppose  that  combination  with  an 
acid  to  form  a  perfectly  soluble  salt  can  render  aniline  inert,  as  this  would 
be  contrary  to  experience  in  reference  to  other  bases,  e.g.  nicotine  and  conine. 
For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  aniline  oil  see '  Lond.  Med.  Eec.,'  1887,  p.  447. 

There  are  facts  which  show  that  the  vapour  oi  aniline,  even  when  much 
diluted,  exerts  a  noxious  effect  on  man.  A  workman  accidentally  broke  a 
carboy  containing  a  large  quantity  of  this  liquid  ;  the  aniline  fell  over  him^ 
but  none  entered  his  mouth.  In  his  anxiety  to  wipe  up  the  aniline,  he 
respired  the  vapour  for  some  time,  felt  giddy,  and  complained  of  his  head 
and  chest.  When  seen,  some  hours  after  the  accident,  his  face  and  body 
were  of  a  livid  leaden  hue,  the  lips,  gums,  tongue,  and  eyes  of  a  corpse-like 
bluish  pallor  ;  his  breathing  was  gasping,  and  he  appeared  at  the  point  of 
death.  There  was  no  convulsion  ;  he  was  sensible,  and  able  to  give  an 
account  of  his  feelings.  His  pulse  was  small  and  irregular.  Underactive 
treatment  he  recovered.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  July,  1862,  p.  42 ;  '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,'  1862,  I.  p.  583.) 

A  boy,  jet.  16,  was  brougbt  into  the  London  Hospital  in  a  semicomatose 
condition.  In  scrubbing  out  an  aniline  vat  he  had  breathed  the  vapour  ; 
and  although  he  did  not  suffer  pain  or  discomfort  at  the  time,  he  was 
suddenly  seized  with  giddiness  and  insensibility.  When  brought  to  the 
hospital  he  looked  like  a  person  in  the  last  stage  of  intoxication ;  the  face 
and  surface  of  the  body  were  cold,  and  the  pulse  was  slow  and  almost  im- 
perceptible, the  action  of  the  heart  was  feeble,  and  the  breathing  heavy  and 
laborious.  After  rallying  a  little,  he  complained  of  pain  in  his  head  and 
giddiness.  His  face  had  a  jDurple  hue,  and  his  lips,  the  lining  membrane 
of  his  mouth,  as  well  as  his  nails,  had  a  similar  purple  tint.  On  the  next 
day  the  narcotic  symptoms  had  passed  away,  but  he  was  remarkably  blue, 
and  looked  like  a  patient  in  the  last  stage  of  Asiatic  cholera.    ('  Med. 
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Times  and  Gaz.,'  1862, 1,  p.  239.)    These  cases  appear  to  show  that  anihne 
vapour  is  less  poisonous  than  that  of  nitrobenzene,  and  that  the  symptoms 
folJow  more  rapidly  on  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour.    Kreuser  has  noticed 
amoDg  the  workers  in  aniline  that  they  have  suffered  from  intense 
bronchitis,  with  a  violent  dry  spasmodic  cough,  accompanied  by  nlcerationj 
on  the  scrotum  and  extremities.    The  parts  were  swollen  and  painful,  and 
covered  with  thick  black  crusts.    This  was  obviously  from  want  of  clean- 
liness. ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  Aug.,  1864,  p.  172.)  For  a  full  account  of  the 
effects  of  aniline  on  animals,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  pamphlet  by  Son- 
nenkalb,  '  AniKn  nnd  Anilinfarben,'  Leipzig,  1864,  p.  29.    The  injurious 
effects  to  public  health  likely  to  arise  from  the  employment  of  aniline 
colours  in  confectionery  and  cosmetics,  are  also  fully  described  in  this- 
essay.    Some  of  the  aniline  dyes  by  contact  with  the  skin  have  produced 
much  irritation  and  sometimes  an  eczemat.    This  subject  has  attracted 
much  attention  in  Germany.  (See  Eulenberg's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.,' 1871,. 
2,  325.)    Many  mineral  substances  of  an  irritant  nature  are  used  in  the 
preparation  of  these  dyes,  and  the  articles  are  not  always  freed  from  them 
by  washing.     It  is  now  proved  that  many  of  the  pure  dyes  are  not 
poisonous. 

Atialysis. — Commercial  aniline  is  an  oily  liquid  of  a  reddish-brown 
colour,  with  a  peculiar  tarry  odour.  It  produces  a  volatile  greasy  stain  on 
paper.  It  is  volatile  and  combustible,  burning  with  a  thick  smoky  flame. 
It  falls  to  the  bottom  of  water,  and  does  not  readily  dissolve  in  it.  It  is^ 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  only  sparingly  in  chloroform :  in  the 
latter  property  it  differs  from  nitrobenzene.  Sulphuric  acid  combines  Avith 
it  to  produce  a  white  sulphate,  soluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  chlorinated 
lime  added  to  the  acid  watery  liquid  produces  a  blue  colour,  passing 
into  various  shades  of  purple  and  brown. 

The  solution  of  sulphate  of  aniline  is  not  precipitated  either  by  tannic- 
acid  or  by  chloriodide  of  mercury  and  potassium ;  but  aniline  itself,  in  the 
small  quantity  in  which  it  is  dissolved  by  Avater,  yields,  like  the  alkalies,  a 
yellow  precipitate  with  arsenio-nitrate  of  silver.  It  also  reduces  com- 
pletely a  solution  of  auric  chloride — pi-ecipitating  metallic  gold.  When 
pure  aniline  is  heated  with  powdered  corrosive  sublimate,  it  produces  a 
rich  crimson  dye.  When  present  in  organic  liquids,  aniline  may  be 
separated  by  digesting  the  concentrated  liquid  in  alcohol,  mixed  with  a 
little  diluted  sulphuric  acid.  The  alcoholic  extract,  distilled  at  a  high 
temperature  with  a  solution  of  potash,  yields  aniline.  This  may  be  detected 
by  the  methods  above  described. 

Oil  op  Wokmwooo.  Absinthe. 

The  following  is  the  report  of  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  oil.  A  drug- 
gist's shopman  was  found  early  one  morning  by  his  master,  lying  on  the- 
floor  of  the  shop,  perfectly  insensible,  convulsed,  and  foaming  at  the  mouth. 
He  was  m  a  short  time  no  longer  violently  convulsed,  but  was  still 
insensible ;  the  jaws  were  clenched,  and  the  pupils  dilated.  The  pulse 
was  weak,  compressible,  and  slow^  From  time  to  time  he  uttered  incoherent 
expressions  and  attempted  to  vomit.  Repeated  doses  of  stimulants,  sal 
volatile  and  water,  lime  water,  and  an  emetic  of  mustard  and  sulphate  of 
zmc  were  administered.  Free  vomiting  ensued,  and  consciousness  partially 
returned.  Artificial  warmth  was  applied  to  the  limbs,  and  brandy  given  at 
intervals  with  draughts  of  milk  and  lime  water.  He  gradually  recovered, 
ihe  matters  vomited  smelt  strongly  of  oil  of  wormwood,  and  the  nature  of 
the  poison  was  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  discovery  of  the  bottle,  with 
marks  on  its  mouth  of  the  oil  having  been  recently  poured  out.  The 
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druggist  stated  that  at  least  half  an  ounce  had  been  taken.  From  the  per- 
sistent smell  of  tlie  oil  in  the  ejected  matters,  after  repeated  vomiting,  it 
is  probable  that  this  was  even  less  than  the  real  quantity.  The  man,  'on 
recovering,  had  totally  forgotten  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the 
•case,  and  persisted  in  stating  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  he  should  have 
taken  it.  It  is,  however,  probable  that  he  imagined  himself  suffering  from 
worms,  and  sought  relief  in  an  unusual  dose  of  this  oil.  (See  '  Ann,  d'Hvff  ' 
18G3,  1,  p.  227.)  ' 

A  liqueur  called  Absintek  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence  of 
this  oil,  with  a  large  proportion  of  alcohol.  It  has  been  much  used  in 
France,^  and  its  effects  when  taken  in  excess  are  those  of  a  narcotic  poison. 
According  to  Legrand  it  causes  derangenaent  of  the  digestive  organs, 
intense  thirst,  restlessness,  giddiness,  tingling  in  the  ears,  and  illusions  of 
sight  and  hearing.  These  symptoms  are  followed  by  tremblings  in  the 
arms,  hands,  and  legs,  numbness  in  the  limbs,  loss  of  muscular  power, 
delirium,  loss  of  intellect,  general  paralysis,  and  death. 

Magnan,  who  had  under  his  observation  two  hundred  and  fifty  patients 
more  or  less  injured  in  health  by  the  abuse  of  this  intoxicating  liquid,  and 
who  has  besides  performed  numerous  experiments  on  animals,  states  that 
epileptic  convulsions  are  generally  observed  in  these  cases.  Delirium 
tremens  is  the  oi'dinary  result  of  the  abuse  of  alcohol,  but  the  epileptic 
attacks  are  specially  referable  to  the  absinthe.  Magnan  describes  it  as 
'  absinthe  epilepsy.'  (Husemann's  '  Jahresbericht,'  1872,  p.  499,  and  Bou- 
chardat's  'Ann.  de  Therap.,'  1872,  p.  66.) 

Analysis. — Absinthe  has  a  greenish  colour,  an  aromatic  odour  like  that 
of  aniseed,  and  a  hot  pungent  bitter  taste.  It  acquires  a  milky  appearance 
on  the  addition  of  water,  owing  to  the  separation  of  essential  oil  from  the 
alcohol.  It  is  a  strong  alcoholic  mixture  of  oil  of  aniseed,  oil  of  wormwood 
(of  which  it  contains  0"02  to  0"04  per  cent.),  and  other  aromatic  substances. 


JSTlTROGLYCERIKE    (GlOXOIN).  TbINITKINE. 

This  is  a  sweet,  oily,  powerfully  explosive  liquid,  well  known  to  chemists 
as  a  substitution-compound  of  the  innoxious  liquid  glycerin.  It  is  much 
used  in  mining  under  the  name  of  '  blasting  oil.'  It  has  a  sweet  aromatic 
pungent  taste,  and  one  drop  of  the  liquid  dissolved  in  water  produces 
insensibility  and  other  symptoms  of  narcotic  poisoning  ('  Chem.  News,' 
'Nov.  7, 1863)  ;  and  one-fiftieth  of  a  minim  produced  in  three  minutes  loud 
noises  in  the  head  and  other  distressing  symptoms.  Mixed  with  an 
infusorial  earth  it  is  known  as  dynamite. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — Murrell  has  found  that  one  or  two  minims 
of  a  one  per  cent,  solution  of  nitroglycerine  produces  painful  pulsation 
over  the  whole  head ;  the  pulsation  soon  affects  the  entire  body,  and  is 
so  marked  that  a  pen  held  in  the  hand  becomes  visibly  jerked.  In  five 
minutes  these  symptoms  are  followed  by  intense  headache,  languor,  and 
depression.  Nitroglycerine  is  now  largely  employed  in  medicine  in  lieu 
of  nitrite  of  amyl,  which  it  greatly  resemljles  in  its  effects,  except  that 
these  are  more  lasting.  The  editor  has  seen  the  most  distressing  results 
ensue  from  an  overdose :  the  headache  being  of  an  alarming  and  fearful 
character. 

Nitroglycerine  has  in  several  instances  been  the  cause  of  accidental 
death.  It  is  sweet,  colourless,  and  apparently  innocent  in  appearance ; 
and  these  properties  render  it  liable  to  be  taken  in  mistake  for  other  liquids 
of  a  less  potent  character.  In  1864,  a  girl,  jst.  13,  died  after  drinking 
■some  of  it  from  a  flask.  A  man  drank  a  considerable  quantity  of  the 
liquid  in  mistake  for  beer.    An  hour  later,  he  was  blue  in  the  face  and 
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insensible.  When  admitted  into  hospital  he  was  delirious  and  unconscious, 
and  speedily  became  comatose.  The  hands  were  frequently  raised  to  the 
head,  as  if  there  was  headache..  The  face  was  red  and  swollen.  He  died 
six  hours  after  swallowing  the  poison.  The  brain  and  its  membranes 
were  congested;  and  there  was  some  yellow  serous  fluid  in  the  ventricles. 
The  lungs  were  oedematous,  the  windpipe,  stomach,  and  kidneys  reddened. 
Signs  of  irritation  were  also  noted  in  the  small  intestines.  There  were 
numerous  small  ecchymotic  spots  on  the  fundus  and  lai-ger  end  of  the 
stomach.  In  a  third  case,  a  man  drank  some  glonoin  in  mistake  for 
brandy,  and  died  in  three  hours.  In  a  fourth  case,  a  man  recovered  after 
swallowing  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  poison.  (Schmidt's  '  Jahresber,,' 
136,  p.  164.) 

Honert  met  with  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance.  ('  Deut.  Klin.,' 
1867,  p.  83.)  A  man  took  a  tablespoonful  of  gunpowder  as  a  remedy  for 
a  boil,  and  in  order  to  increase  its  effect,  added  a  few  drops  of  nitro- 
glycerine. Soon  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  great  nausea,  and  violent 
and  repeated  vomiting.  According'  to  the  patient's  own  account,  he  became 
black  about  the  eyes,  had  extreme  headache  and  giddiness,  and  several 
times  became  unconscious.  There  was  intense  vascular  disturbance,  and 
perspiration  rolled  in  streams  from  the  head  and  limbs.  After  some  timq 
the  patient  became  paralyzed ;  and  when  seen  by  Honert,  four  hours  after 
the  administration  of  the  poison,  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  muscles, 
except  those  of  the  face  and  eyes,  were  paralyzed.  In  the  face  and  eyes 
the  paralysis  of  motion  was  incomplete.  The  heart's  action  was  retarded, 
the  pulse  being  only  39,  full  and  hard.  When  paralysis  was  at  its 
height,  the  breathing  became  stertorous,  and  the  extremities  icy  cold.  In 
twenty  hours  the  pulse  had  risen  to  70,  then  to  90  in  the  minute ;  and 
the  paralysis  disappeared.  After  an  attack  of  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  the 
patient  quickly  recovered.  . 

Many  other  cases  are  recorded.  A  miner  swallowed  two  mouthful s. 
A  painful  feeling  in  his  throat  made  him  aware  of  his  mistake,  and  he 
drank  a  quantity  of  milk.  He  was  not  seen  by  a  medical  man  for  an  hour 
and  a  quarter.  He  was  then  suffering  from  faintness,  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  oppression  at  the  chest.  In  five  hours  vomiting  and  purgino-  set 
in.  Shortly  before  death  the  man  lay  quietly  as  if  asleep,  breathing  feebly 
and  occasionally  with  a  deep  sigh.  The  lips  were  livid  before  death.  On 
inspection  there  was  great  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  as 
well  as  of  the  lower  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
air-passages  was  of  a  red-brown  colour.  The  greater  end  of  the  stomach 
presented  a  similar  appearance  with  ecchymosis.  (Husemann's  '  Jahres- 
ber.,' 1872,  p.  533.) 

The  vapour  of  this  liquid  acts  powerfully  as  a  poison,  and  even  when 
much  diluted  with  air  it  produces  intense  headache. 

Vrij  has  prepared  nitroglycerine  in  large  quantities,  and  has  examined 
its  chemical  and  physiological  properties.  Sobrero,  who  discovered  it  in 
.Lb47,  stated  that  the  smallest  quantity  was  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
violent  headache  and  he  concluded  from  this  that  it  was  a  powerful  poison. 
Vri]  tound  that  the  vapour  caused  intense  headache,  but  that  it  had  no 
poisonous  properties.  He  gave  two  drops  to  a  rabbit,  and  no  symptoms 
of  poisoning  were  produced.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1855-6  p.  229  ) 

Analyszs.-mtvogljcevine  is  a  heavy,  oily-looking  liquid.  It  is  slightly 
soluble  m  water,  more  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  It  explodes 
violently  when  struck  or  subjected  to  concussion.  Nitroglycerine  yields 
a  red  colour  when  treated  with  aniline  and  strong  sulphuric  acid  •  and  a  so 
W^t^addr  "         '^"^^^^  ''''  sulphurL'adf  (ft: 
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Alcohol. 

Symptoms. — Concentrated  spirit  of  wine,  i.e.  alcohol  with  only  a  small 
admixture  of  water,  attracts  water  eagerly  from  all  ordinary  organic 
living  and  dead  tissues;  and  hence  acts  like  an  irritant  poison.  Usually, 
however,  the  local  injury  to  the  stomach  is  small  compared  with  the 
general  results  which  ensue  from  the  swallowing  of  a  large  quantity  of 
any  concentrated  alcoholic  liquid.    A  drawing  in  the  museum  at  Guy's 
Hospital  furnishes  a  good  illustration  of  the  local  action  of  alcohol :  the 
whole  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  is  of  a  brownish-red  colour, 
and  highly  corrugated.    No  other  liquid  largely  affecting  the  brain  has 
so  intense  a  local  action  on  the  stomach.    In  general,  the  symptoms  pro- 
duced by  a  poisonous  dose  of  alcohol  come  on  in  the  course  of  a  few 
minutes.    There  is  confusion  of  thought,  with  inability  to  stand  or  walk> 
a  tottering  gait,  and  giddiness  followed  by  stupor  and  coma.    Should  the 
person  recover  from  this  stage,  vomiting  supervenes.    The  insensibility 
produced  by  alcohol  may  not  come  on  until  after  a  certain  period,  and 
then  suddenly.    Christison  met  with  an  instance  in  which  a  person  fell 
suddenly  into  a  deep  stupor,  some  time  after  he  had  swallowed  sixteen 
ounces  of  whisky,  without  any  of  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms.  In 
another  instance,  a  person  may  apparently  recover  from  the  first  effects, 
and  then  suddenly  become  insensible  and  die  convulsed.    There  is  a 
ghastly  or  vacant  expression  in  the  face,  which  is  sometimes  suffused  and 
bloated ;  the  lips  are  livid,  and  the  pupils  are  dilated  and  fixed ;  if  they 
possess  the  power  of  contracting  under  the  influence  of  light,  it  is  a  favour- 
able sign.    ('  Lancet,'  1855,  I.  p.  89.)    The  whites  of  the  eyes  are 
generally  much  suffused.    The  breath  has  an  alcoholic  odour.    The  more 
concentrated  the  alcohol,  the  more  rapidly  are  the  symptoms  induced,  and 
they  are  also  more  severe  in  their  character.    Dilute  alcohol  commonly 
produces  a  stage  of  excitement  before  stupor,  while  in  the  action  of  con- 
centrated alcohol  there  may  be  profound  coma  in  a  few  minutes.  The 
cause  of  death  may  be  generally  traced  to  congestion  of  the  brain  or 
lungs,  or  both.    Alcohol  may  act  as  a  poison  by  its  vapour.    If  the  con- 
centrated vapour  be  respired,  it  will  produce  the  usual  effects  of  intoxi- 
cation.   There  is  a  case  on  record  in  which  a  child  two  yeax's  of  age 
was  thrown  into  an  apoplectic  stupor  by  the  alcoholic  vapour  of  eau  de 
Cologne. 

The  symptoms  arising  from  apoplexy,  from  concussion  of  the  brain, 
from  opium,  or  from  carbolic  acid,  have  been  sometimes  mistaken  for 
those  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  and  persons  have  been  wrongly  charged 
with  being  drunk.    With  respect  to  concussion,  a  difl&culty  can  arise  only 
in  reference  to  the  more  advanced  stage  of  poisoning  by  alcohol,  i.e.  in 
which  there  is  profound  coma.    Intoxication  may  in  general  be  easily 
distinguished  by  the  odour  of  the  breath,  for  so  long  as  the  symptoms 
continue,  the  alcohol  is  eliminated  by  the  lungs.    If  there  should  be  no 
perceptible  odour  of  any  alcoholic  liquid,  the  presumption  is  that  the 
symptoms  are  not  due  to  intoxication.    When  the  alcoholic  odour  is 
perceptible,  the  symptoms  may  still  be  combined  with  the  effects  of 
apoplexy  or  concussion — a  fact  which  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  a  history 
of  the  case,  or  a  careful  examination  of  the  head  for  marks  of  violence.  In 
poisoning  by  opiimi  there  will  be  a  strong  smell  of  this  drug  in  the  breath, 
the  symptoms  come  on  much  more  gradually,  and  are  marked  by  drowsi- 
ness and  stupor,  passing  into  complete  lethargy,  with  general  relaxation  of 
the  muscles,  and  inability  to  walk.    In  poisoning  by  alcohol  there  is  either 
eat  excitement  some  time  before  the  stupor,  which  comes  on  suddenly, 
the  person  is  found  in  a  state  of  deep  coma  a  few  minutes  after  having 
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taken  tlie  poison.  In  poisoning  bj  opium  the  face  is  pale,  and  the  pupils 
are  contracted : — in  poisoning  by  alcohol  the  face,  under  excitement,  is 
more  commonly  flushed,  and  the  pupils  are  generally  dilated.  Another 
fact  to  be  noticed  is,  that  while  perfect  remissions  are  rare  in  poisoning  by 
opium,  in  poisoning  by  alcohol  a  person  frequently  recovers  his  senses  and 
dies  subsequently.  When  coma  has  supei-vened,  the  patient  may  be  roused 
by  a  loud  noise  or  a  violent  shock  in  either  case,  and  it  is  very  difficult 
under  these  circumstances  to  draw  a  well-marked  distinction.  The  odour 
of  the  breath,  or  an  examination  of  the  fluid  drawn,  from  the  stomach 
by  the  pump,  may  then  show  which  poison  has  been  taken :  but  the 
treatment  is  the  same  in  both  cases.  In  poisoning  by  carbolic  acid, 
there  is  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  acid  in  the  breath,  a  white  furred 
or  shrivelled  tongue,  and  a  white  or  brown  stain  about  the  angles  of  the 
mouth. 

Appearances. — The  stomach  has  been  found  intensely  congested  or 
inflamed,  the  mucous  membrane  presenting  in  one  case  a  bright  red  and 
in  another  a  dark  red-brown  colour.   When  death  has  taken  place  rapidly, 
there  may  be  the  peculiar  odour  of  some  form  of  spirits  in  the  contents  • 
but  this  will  not  be  perceived  if  the  quantity  taken  was  small,  or  many 
hours  have  elapsed  before  the  inspection  is  made.  The  brain  and  its  mem- 
branes are  found  congested,  and,  in  some  instances,  there  is  effusion  of 
blood  or  serum  beneath  the  inner  membrane.  In  a  case  in  which  a  pint  of 
spirits  had  been  taken,  and  proved  fatal  in  eight  hours,  black  extravasation 
was  found  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach ;  but  no  trace  of  alcohol 
could  be  detected  in  the  contents.   ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  i.  293.)    The  action 
of  a  strong  alcoholic  liquid  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  so 
closely  resembles  the  effects  produced  by  arsenic  and  other  irritants,  as 
easily  to  give  rise  to  the  suspicion  of  mineral  irritant  poisoning.  A  girl  was 
found  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  lying  perfectly  insensible  on  the  floor. 
She  had  had  access  to  some  brandy  which  she  had  swallowed  from  a 
quartern  measure  found  near  her  quite  empty.    She  had  spoken  to  her 
mother  only  ten  minutes  before,  so  that  the  symptoms  must  have  come 
on  very  rapidly.    She  was  seen  by  Adams  four  hours  afterwards  She 
was  then  quite  insensible,  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  the  skin  cold  and 
covered  with  a_  clammy  perspiration.    There  had  been  slight  vomitino- 
The  child  died  in  twelve  hours,  without  recovering  consciousness  from  the 
time  at  which  she  was  first  found.    On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of 
•the  bram  and  its  membranes :  the  heart  and  lungs  were  quite  healthy  Thp 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  patches  of  intense  redness  and 
in  some  places  it  was  thickened  and  softened ;  portions  of  it  were  detached 
and  hanging  loosely  m  the  stomach ;  and  there  were  patches  of  black 
.extravasated  blood  about  it.     It  contained  a  greenish-coloured  liquid 
but  there  was  no  smell  of  brandy  in  it,  neither  was  this  perceXble 
an  the  breath  of  the  child,  four  hours  after  the  alcoholic  Hquil  had 
been  taken     At  first  it  was  suspected  that  arsenic  had  beefadr^n 
astered ;  but  the  symptoms  were  not  those  of  arsenical  poisonino  Tnd 
neither  arsenic  nor  any  other  metallic  irritant  was  present  in  th"  con 
rcHbldtlow^"^^^'-  ^^-^^^  by  the  p^e^s 

^m^/m.-When  a  large  dose  has  been  taken  and  the  case  has  nroved 
Tapidly  fatal  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  have  the  odour  of  alco^l  oTor 
of  the  alcoholic  hquid  taken.    The  odour  is  not  always  perceptlle  or  it 

■odour  In  the  case  of  the  clild  tty  ll^^tl  sTeH  of  rLd^had 
entirely  disappeared  m  twelve  hours,    ke  whok  of  thrcltei^s  oi  of  tb^^ 
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suspected  liquid  should  bo  distilled  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  proper  con- 
densing apparatus  attached.    IF  the  liquid  has  an  acid  reaction,  it  should 
bo  first  neutralized  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  sodium.    The  watery 
liquid  obtained  should  be  mixed  with  fused  chloride  of  calcium  or 
anhydrous  sulphate  of  copper  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  submitted  tea 
second  distillation  in  a  smaller  retort,  by  a  water-bath.    The  liquid 
resulting-  from  the  second  distillation  should  be  agitated  with  rather  more 
dry  carbonate  of  potassium  than  it  will  dissolve,  in  a  small  tube  provided 
Avith  a  stopper,  and  allowed  to  stand.    A  stratum  of  alcohol,  if  present, 
will,  after  a  time,  float  on  the  surface,  and  may  be  drawn  ofE  by  a  pipette 
and  examined.    Tests.— I.  Alcohol  has  a  hot  pungent  taste,  a  peculiar 
odour,  and  is  very  volatile.    2.  Absorbed  in  asbestos,  it  burns  with  a  pale 
blue  flame,  which  deposits  no  carbon  on  white  porcelain;  and  when  burnt 
in'the  mouth  of  an  inverted  test-tube,  containing  a  few  drops  of  baryta, 
or  lime-water,  it  produces  a  well-marked  white  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
barium.    Carbonic  acid  and  water  are  the  sole  products  of  its  combustion. 
3.  The  liquid  becomes  green  when  boiled  with  a  few  drops  of  a  solution  of 
bichromate  of  potassium  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  4.  The  alcoholic  liquid 
is  made  alkaline  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  warmed,  and  a  solution 
of  iodine  in  iodide  of  potassium  is  added  until  the  liquid  is  brownish 
yellow  ;  potash  is  again  added  till  the  liquid  again  becomes  colourless. 
Sooner  or  later  iodoform  separates  as  a  yellow  scaly  precipitate  ;  which, 
when  examined  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  six-sided  stars 
and  rosettes. 

The  following  method  will  allow  of  the  detection  of  a  quantity  of 
alcohol  too  small  for  sepai-ation  by  the  process  above  mentioned.  Make  a 
mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  acid  and  a  saturated  solution  of  bichromate 
of  potassium:  moisten  with  this  mixture  a  few  fibres  of  asbestos,  and 
enclose  them  in  a  glass  tube  connected  with  the  retort  or  flask  in  which 
distillation  is  carried  on.  For  this  purpose  a  flask  or  tube  similar  to  those 
used  for  detection  of  chloroform  vapour  will  be  found  serviceable  (see 
fig.  50,  p.  425).  The  smallest  portion  of  alcohol- vapour  passing  over  the 
asbestos,  immediately  renders  it  green,  by  converting  the  chromic  acid 
into  chromic  chloride.  This  may  serve  as  a  trial  test  or  for  evidence, 
accoi'ding  to  circumstances.  The  tube  may  be  removed,  and  the  con- 
densed vapour  collected  for  the  application  of  the  other  tests.  Ether  and 
inethyl  alcohol  produce  a  similar  result. 

From  lapse  of  time,  the  effects  of  treatment,  or  absorption  and  elimina- 
tion, there  may  be  no  trace  of  alcohol  in  the  stomach  or  intestines,  never- 
theless the  person  may  have  died  from  the  effects.  In  one  case,  fatal  in 
eight  hours,  no  alcohol  was  found  in  the  stomach  (p.  415).  One  cause  of 
failure  may  sometimes  be  traced  to  the  distillation  being  restricted  to  a 
portion  of  the  contents.  It  is  advisable  to  distil  the  loliole,  as,  if  necessary^ 
the  distillate  or  the  residue  can  be  examined  for  other  poisons. 


Ethet^, 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Ether,  in  moderate  doses,  has  a  hot  burning 
taste,  and  produces  dui'ing  swallowing  a  sense  of  heat  and  constriction  in 
the  throat.  It  causes  great  excitement  and  exhilai-ation,  followed  by  in- 
toxication, but  persons  may  become  habituated  to  it,  and  thus  after  a  time 
it  may  be  taken  in  very  large  quantities  with  comparative  impunity. 
Orfila  found  that  about  "half  an  ounce  of  ether,  administered  to  a  dog, 
caused,  in  a  few  minutes,  a  disposition  to  vomit.  This  was  followed  by 
giddiness,  and  in  ten  minutes  by  an  entire  loss  of  power  in  the  muscles. 
The  breathing  was  painful  and  hurried,  but  there  were  no  convulsions. 
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After  a  slight  abatement  in  the  symptoms,  the  dog  fell  into  a  state  of 
insensibility,  and  died  in  three  hours.    The  whole  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  of  a  blackish-red  colour,  and  with  the  other 
coats  intensely  inflamed.    There  was  a  slight  inflammatioa  of  the  duo- 
denum ;  but  the  rest  of  the  alimentary  canal  was  in  a  healthy  condition, 
ihe  heart  contained  partially  coagulated  black  blood:  the  lungs  were 
gorged  with  fluid  blood.    (Op.  cit.  ii.  531.)    It  appears  that  within  the 
Jast  tew  years  the  practise  of  ether  drinking  has  become  prevalent  within 
a  Jimited  area  in  the  ^Novth  of  Ireland.    Its  immediate  eifects  are  similar 
to  those  ot  alcohol,  but  are  more  rapidly  produced,  and  more  transient, 
liiere  are  successive  stages  of  excitement,  mental  confusion,  loss  of 
muscular  control,  and  loss  of  consciousness,  in  rapid  succession,  and  the 
ettects  wear  off  quickly.    As  to  its  effects  upon  the  duration  of  life,  little 
IS  known.    (See  'Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1890,  II.  p.  885;  1891,  I.  p.  659.) 
Jobber  as  a  iquid  has  not,  so  far  as  is  known,  destroyed  life  :  but  when 
Its  vapour  has  been  breathed,  it  has  caused  death  in  several  instances. 
(See  On  Poisons,'  2nd  ed.  p.  731.) 

rlp.ft''^/^'''*i;^^'''  liq^^i^^  and  has  caused 

death  It  may  be  separated  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  by  the  process 
described  for  alcoho  The  chromic  acid  process  (p.  416)  applied  to  the 
vapour  during  distillation  will  detect  a  minute  quantity;  and  by  its 

rJrt"  r  "^^.'^^Yi  T'^^  distinguished  from  alcohol  or  pyroxylic 
spirit.  1.  Ether  is  highly  inflammable,  and  burns  with  a  yellow  smoky 
flame,  producing  carbomc  acid  and  water.     2.  When  shaken  with  an 

onlT  iTf  v'  ^«  '^i^^^l^'^d'  tl^e  rest  floats 

on  the  surface.  If  taken  m  a  liquid  form,  it  may  be  sepirated  from  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  by  distillation,  and  the  pi-oduct  Rectified  by^edis! 
tillation  with  dry  carbonate  of  potassium  at  a  temperature  of  about  120^  F. 

Chloral  Hydrate,  or  Hydrate  of  Chloral. 

This  is  a  solid  crystalline  substance,  produced  by  the  reaction  of 
chlorme  on  alcoholic  liquids,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of  a  smal 
quantity  o  water    It  is  much  used  as  a  substitute  for  opi^um'and  in  doses 

ISOUWwere  seven  deatr-^^^ 

thisti^ptud!  it  p^  ^^^i  ^r^r-^ 

a  sound  ^leep^    E^y  attem^ff^^^^  ^'^T  ^he  fell  into 

death.     The  prindnal  TTosf  Zlf  °  ^""^^'^  ^l^pt  into 

the  cerebral  vLr^^^^^  great  o^, 

case  a  lady  took  in  three  doses  at  intervnlf^f  ^  I  ^'  another 
the  hydrate.    In  two  hours  after  the  last  l.Tl^  "'1'"^'  °f 

cramps  in  the  legs,  a  feeling  of  suffocttn  '''^'"'^  ^^^^^^ 

inability  to  regulate  her  movements     FoC  1?  ^"^"i' 

face  was  flushed,  the  eyelids  were  cfos  d   Z7  ff  '  ''''  '^l' 

VOL.  I.  •'  "  Liosea,  and  the  conjunctivas  were 
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injected  ;  the  pnlso  was  quick  (120)  and  bounding.    She  was  with  diffi 
culty  i-ousc^l  oitlier  to  speak  or  take  food.   She  recovered  in  about  sixteen 
hours.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  II.  p.  43.5.) 

A  patient  took  thirty  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral  at  night  He  became 
unconscious  almost  immediately  after  swallowing  the  drauo-ht— the  fac. 
and  hands  turned  livid  and  cold,  and  breathing  took  placo^nly  at  Ioum- 
intervals  indeed  for  about  five  hours  death  seemed  to  be  impending  He 
recovered  next  day.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  402.)  A  case  is  reported  in 
the  same  lournal  m  which  a  dose  of  160  grains  was  given  by  mistake  to 
an  hospital  patient,  a  middle-aged  man.  The  man  slept  well  and  recovered 
notwithstanding  the  large  dose  taken.  In  two  cases  sudden  death  followed 
ordinary  doses  and  in  one  instance  ninety  grains  introduced  into  the  rectum 
produced  rapidly  insensibility,  and  caused  death  in  three  hours.  ('  Lancet ' 
1871, 11.  p.  466.)  It  has  been  observed,  in  reference  to  this  drug,  that  in  the 
sleep  produced  by  it  the  pupil  is  contracted,  but  that  it  immediately  dilates 
on  the  person  awaking.  In  other  cases  the  pupil  has  been  dilated  and 
insensible  to  light.  There  appears  to  be  considerable  uncertainty  in  the 
action  of  this  drug,  even  when  similar  doses  are  given.  After  an  ordinary 
dose  of  twenty  or  thirty  grains  a  patient  has  slept  for  a  quarter  of  an 
hour,  and  has  then  awakened  with  a  sense  of  deadly  faintness,  the  lips 
hvid,  the  face  pale,  the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible,  and  a  feeling  of  intense 
exhaustion  and  impending  dissolution,  mingled  with  delirium, ''lasting  for 
five  or  ten  minutes.  It  appears  to  exert  a  depressing  action  on  the  heart, 
and  m  cases  of  heart-disease  it  may  thus  cause  sudden  death  ('  Lancet,' 
1871,  II.  p.  32).  A  case  proved  suddenly  fatal  by  causing  paralysis  of 
the  heart  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  I.  pp.  227,  440,  473). 

In  1889,  a  man  was  convicted  of  murder  by  the  administration  of 
hydrate  of  chloral  in  beer  to  an  elderly  gentleman  (Manchester  Spring 
Ass.,  Beg.  v.  Fardon).  Insensibility  quickly  supervened,  and  within 
a  few  minutes  of  the  victim  being  found  insensible  in  a  cab,  he  died. 
Chloral  was  detected  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased,  but  no  attempt 
was  made  to  estimate  the  quantity.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1889,  II.  p.  235.) 
In  1891,  a  man  was  accused  of  murdering  his  wife  by  the  administration 
of  hydrate  of  chloral;  but  he  was  acquitted,  there  being  no  evidence 
that  it  was  not  a  case  of  suicide.  The  editor  found  six  grains  of  the 
hydrate  in  the  stomach  and  its  contents.  (Ben.  v.  Wvnne  C  C  C  Oct 
1891.)  •> 

Cases  of  accidental  poisoning  by  overdoses  of  chloral  are  very  common. 
In  these  cases  the  fatal  dose  is  rarely  known.  The  usual  symptoms  are 
profound  sleep,^  passing  into  coma.  Breathing  becomes  gradually  slower, 
till  in  the  end  it  entirely  ceases.  The  pulse  becomes  rapid,  irregular,  and 
weak.  There  is  complete  loss  of  sensation,  with  great  musculai'  prostra- 
tion ;  and  the  temperature  falls  much  below  the  normal.  It  is  probable 
that  death  usually  takes  place  from  paralysis  of  the  heart.  The  editor 
met  with  a  case  in  which  a  young  man  barely  survived  a  dose  of  70  grains  : 
he  became  idiotic,  and  never  entirely  recovered. 

Fatal  dose. — A  child,  a  year  old,  died  from  the  effects  of  three  grains. 
('  Phil.  Med.  and  Surg.  Eep.,'  1871.)  Thirty  grains  caused  the  death  of 
a  woman,  oet.  30.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  L  p.  226.)  A  dose  of  thirty  grains  also 
proved  fatal  in  thirty-five  hours  to  a  young  lady,  £et.  20 ;  while  in  a  case 
mentioned  above  a  man  recovered  from  a  dose  of  160  grains  taken  at  once. 
Tuller  states  that  one  of  his  patients  took  150  grains  and  another  180 
grains  without  injury.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  L  p.  403.  See  also  Husemann's 
'  Jahresber.,'  1872,  p.  509.)  Eicliardson  states  that  the  largest  doscAvhich 
he  has  known  to  be  taken  was  120  grains.  It  produced  prolonged  and 
dangerous  coma,  but  recovery  followed.    He  looks  upon  this  as  a  safe 
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aose  for  an  adult,  distributed  over  twenty-four  hours  in  divided  quantities. 
Taken  at  once  it  is  a  maximum  dose  for  an  adult,  dangerous,  but  not 
necessarily  fatal.  Beyond  120  grains  tbe  danger  increases,  and  180  grains 
may  be  considered  a  dose  that  would  prove,  in  the  majority  of  cases, 
positively  fatal.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1871,  1.  p.  169.)  Recovery 
has  taken  place  after  a  dose  of  240  grains.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1892, 
11.  p.  1055.)  Even  larger  doses  may  be  taken  by  those  who  habituate 
themselves  to  the  use  of  chloral. 

The  presence  of  chloroform  has  been  doubtfully  demonstrated  in 
the  blood  of  dogs  to  which  chloral  had  been  administered.  (Wiggers' 
'  Jahresber.,'  1871,  p.  566.) 

Fatal  period. — A  patient  may  die  in  a  few  minutes,  but  more  commonly 
survives  for  a  few  hours.  Death  has  ensued  so  late  as  ten  and  even 
thirty-five  hours. 

Analysis. — Hydrate  of  chloral  is  a  white,  brittle,  crystalline  solid,  of  a 
i:)eculiar  odour  and  a  pungent  bitter  taste.  When  heated  on  platinum  it 
melts  and  is  entirely  volatilized  without  combustion.  It  is  not  inflammable. 
Heated  in  a  close  tube  it  melts,  and  does  not  rapidly  solidify.  It  is 
distilled  over  in  a  liquid  form,  and  after  a  time  it  sets  into  groups  of 
crystals.  It  is  soluble  in  water,  which  retains  it  on  cooling.  The  solution 
is  not  acid,  has  no  bleaching  properties,  and  gives  only  a  faint  milkiness 
on  boiling  Avith  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  is  dissolved  by  strong 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids,  without  any  change  of  colour.  Potash  added 
to  the  solution  converts  it  into  chloroform,  and  into  formic  acid,  which 
combines  with  the  alkali.  On  boiling  it  with  potash  the  solution,  if  the 
hydrate  is  pure,  acquires  only  a  slight  yellow  colour.  When  boiled  with 
uuric  chloride  or  nitrate  of  silver,  and  alcoholic  solution  of  soda  is  added, 
gold  or  silver  is  immediately  precipitated.  It  decomposes  a  copper  salt 
like  grape-sugar,  but  in  the  cold  potash  does  not  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tated cupric  hydrate. 

One  hundred  parts  will  yield  eighty-two  parts  of  chloroform.  It  is  by 
this  conversion  that  hydrate  of  chloral  may  be  detected  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach.  The  liquid  should  be  rendered  alkaline  with  potash,  and  the 
mixture  heated  in  a  flask  by  a  water-bath.  The  vapour  which  escapes  may 
be  tested  for  chloroform  by  the  process  described  at  p.  '124. 

The  quantity  of  hydrate  of  chloral  present  in  a  strong  sohition,  e.g.  a 
draught,  may  be  approximately  determined  by  placing  a  measured  quantity 
of  the  solution  in  a  graduated  and  stoppered  burette,  and  shaking  with 
a  solution  of  soda.  On  allowing  the  mixture  to  stand,  the  chloroform 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrate  of  chloral  will  form  a  dense 
layer  at  the  bottom.  Approximately,  each  minim  of  chloroform  separated 
represents  two  grains  of  hydrate  of  chloral.  By  adding  a  solution  of  soda 
of  known  strength  to  a  definite  volume  of  a  solution  of  chloral,  and  when 
the  chloral  is  decomposed,  titrating  the  uncombined  soda,  the  percentage 
of  chloral  m  a  dilute  solution  may  be  determined.  A  hundred  grains  of 
the  hydrate  when  distilled  with  lime  yields  seventy  grains  of  chloroform. 

Chloroform. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— T^hi^  liquid,  when  taken  in  a  lar<re  dose 
appears  to  affect  the  system  like  alcohol :  but  as  a  liquid  it  cannot  be 
regarded  as  an  active  poison.  A  man  swallowed /owr  ounces  oi  chloroform 
He  was  able  to  walk  for  a  considerable  distance  after  taking  this  dose  but 
he  subsequently  fell  into  a  state  of  coma— the  pupils  were  dilated'  the 
breathing  was  stertorous,  the  skin  cold,  the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  there 
•were  general  convulsions.    He  recovered  in  five  days.    ('  Med  Gaz  '  vol 
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47,  p.  675.)    A  man  swallowod  nearly  two  ounces  of  chloroform     He  wa" 
seen  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  afterwards  ;  he  liad  already  vomited,  and  was 
found  insensible  with  stertorous  breathing,  and  a  pulse  of  about  GO  The 
stomach-pump  was  employed,  and  some  spirit  of  ammonia  was  injected 
The  pulse  became  more  feeble,  the  breathing  slower,  and  the  pupils  were 
insensible  to  light.    The  surface  was  cold,  and  for  a  time  he  continued  Uy 
get  worse,  the  face  becoming  purple,  while  the  pulse  was  intermittent  and 
hardly  discernible.   Two  hours  and  a  half  after  taking  the  poison  how- 
ever, a  gradual  improvement  commenced,  but  sensibility  did  not  return 
until  four  hours  later.    For  several  days  he  continued  to  suffer  from  great 
irritability  of  the  stomach,  and  eventually  he  had  an  attack  of  iaundice 
(' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sc.,'  Oct.,  p.  367  ;  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'*Nov.  28. 
1857,  p.  559.)    A  man,  a^t.  42,  swallowed  two  ounces  of  chloroform,  and 
he  died  in  about  six  hours  afterwards.    In  this  case  the  pupils  Avere  fully 
dilated,  the  breathing  was  stertorous,  and  the  skin  covered  with  cold  per- 
spiration.   He  rallied  for  a  short  time  and  then  sank  again,  his  lips  be- 
coming dark  purple  and  his  face  livid.   On  inspection  the  lungs  were  found 
much  engorged  with  blood,  and  there  were  some  apoplectic  effusions  in 
these  organs.     The  stomach  was  slightly  inflamed  in  patches,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  was  softened.  It  contained  a  dark  fluid,  smelling  strongly 
of  chloroform.   ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1866,  I.  p.  541,  and  '  Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sc.,  Oct.,  1866,  p.  571.)  •  In  some  cases,  alarming  symptoms  have  been 
produced  by  much  smaller  doses,  and  one  of  these  proved  fatal.  In  March, 
1857,  a  lady  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform.    In  five  minutes  she 
was  quite  insensible,  generally  convulsed,  the  jaws  clenched,  the  face 
slightly  flushed,  the  pulse  full  and  rather  oppressed,  and  she  foamed  at 
the  mouth.    She  vomited,  and  in  twenty  minutes  the  convulsions  had  left 
her ;  soon  afterwards  she  had  a  relapse,  and  did  not  recover  for  twenty- 
four  hours.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1857,  II.  p.  615.)    The  symptoms 
in  this  case  appear  to  have  been  mixed  with  those  of  hysteria  and  epilepsy. 
In  another  case  a  lady  also  took  half  an  ounce  of  chloroform.    An  emetic 
was  given,  and  in  a  few  minutes  a  large  quantity  of  liquid  was  thrown  off 
the  stomach.    In  about  an  hour  the  patient  became  suddenly  livid  and 
then  blanched  in  the  face.    The  pulse  was  thready  and  scarcely  percep- 
tible— the  breathing  slow,  and  after  a  time  stertorous  ;  the  hands  and  face- 
became  purple,  the  eyes  were  deeply  suffused  and  the  pupils  were  dilated. 
There  was  mucous  vomiting  at  intervals.    The  patient  was  quite  insen- 
sible— the  eyes  were  fixed  and  the  face  flushed.     She  appeared  to  be 
dying,  but  under  treatment  these  symptoms  passed  away,  and  in  about 
two  hours  sensibility  returned  and  she  recovered,    ('Lancet,'  1870,  I.  p. 
290.)     In  1854,  a  boy,  ast.  4,  swallowed  a  drachm  of  chloroform,  and 
soon  afterwards  laid  his  head  on  his  mother's  lap  and  lost  all  con- 
sciousness.   Thursfield  saw  him  about  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  He 
was  then  insensible,  cold,  and  pulseless.    Mustard  jDlasters  were  applied 
to  the  legs  ;  they  acted  well,  but  produced  no  impression  on  the  sensi- 
bility.   His  breathing  varied  ;  it  was  sometimes  natural,  at  other  times 
stertorous.     He  became  warmer,  his  pulse  full  and  regular ;  and  he 
continued  tlij-ee  Jiours  in  this  state,  w^hen  he  died  quite  calmly,  without 
a  struggle.     This  is  the  smallest  dose  of  liquid  chloroform  that  has 
destroyed  life. 

A  man,  £et.  58,  of  robust  constitution,  but  given  to  drink,  swalloAved 
about  1^  fluid  ounce  of  chloroform,  with  suicidal  intent.  Six  hours  later 
he  was  found  in  an  unconscious  condition.  When  seen  by  Brasch  his 
face  was  flushed,  the  mucous  membranes  slightly  cyanotic,  the  eyes  closed,, 
the  breathing  quiet,  20  per  minute,  but  occasionally  embarrassed,  owing  • 
to  falling  back  of  the  tongue.    From  time  to  time  he  vomited  and  passed 
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fffices  involuntarily.  The  pulse  Avas  small,  80  per  minute,  tlie  cornea 
insensitive,  the  pupils  not  contracted,  and  not  reacting  to  light  or  other 
stimuli.  The  patient  was  absolutely  insensible,  and  could  not  be  roused. 
T^th  grain  of  strychnine  was  injected  subcutaneously,  and  quarter  of  an 
hour  later  ^^nd  grain.  The  pulse  became  stronger,  the  patient  began  to 
move  his  hands  and  arms  and  to  open  his  eyes  for  a  moment  or  two  ;  he 
spoke,  though  unintelligibly,  and  vomited  mucus  mixed  with  food.  The 
vomited  matter  did  not  smell  of  chloroform.  Ten  hours  after  swallowing 
the  poison  the  man  recovered  consciousness,  and  complained  of  thirst,  a 
feeling  of  internal  heat,  and  nausea.  The  vomiting  continued,  and  next 
day  there  was  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  which  was  enlarged 
and  tender.  The  skin  and  conjunctiva  were  jaundiced,  the  fgeces  slightly 
bloodstained.  Towards  the  end  there  was  great  difficulty  in  passing 
water,  and  even  with  the  catheter  only  a  few  drops  of  turbid  yellowish, 
urine  could  be  drawn  off.  The  patient  became  gradually  weaker,  and 
died,  sixty-seven  hours  after  swallowing  the  poison,  of  paralysis  of  the 
heart  and  pulmonaiy  oedema.  The  temperature  was  normal  throughout, 
the  intelligence  clear  to  the  last.  No  post-mortem  examination  seems  to 
have  been  made.  ('  Deutsch.  Med.  Zeitung,'  April  7,  1890 ;  '  Brit,  Med. 
Jour.,'  1890,  1.  p.  1089.) 

In  1886,  a  woman  was  tried  for  murder  of  her  husband,  and  it  was 
alleged  that  she  had  poisoned  him  with  liquid  chloroform,  poured  down 
his  throat  whilst  he  was  asleep ;  but  she  was  acquitted  {Reg.  v.  Adelaide 
Bartlett,  C.  C.  C,  April,  1886). 

Several  other  suicidal  cases  of  jjoisoning  by  this  liquid  have  since 
occurred. 

Chloroform-va/pour. — The  vapour,  when  respired  in  a  concentrated 
form,  is  speedily  fatal  to  life.  If  it  is  diluted  with  a  certain  proportion  of 
air,  it  produces  insensibility,  with  entire  loss  of  muscular  power  in  from 
two  to  ten  minutes,  and  the  patient  rapidly  recovers  after  the  vapour  is 
withdrawn.  Cases  of  death  from  the  inhalation  of  the  vapour  for  surgical 
purposes  are  numerous,  and  the  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances 
are  well  marked.  (See  'On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  p.  738;  'Lancet,'  1859, 
I.  pp.  400,  425  ;  also  '  Lancet,'  1870,  IL  pp.  454,  886.)  In  some  instances 
death  has  taken  place  within  two  minutes  from  the  commencement  of 
inhalation.  In  one  of  these  only  thirty  drops  had  been  taken  in  vapour, 
but  the  patient  died  in  one  minute,  and  in  another,  so  small  a  quantity  aa 
fifteen  or  twenty  drops  proved  speedily  fatal.  ('  Table  of  Fatal  Cases  ' 
by  Warren,  U.S.,  p.  23.)  Simpson  suggested  that  in  some  of  the  alleged 
fatal  cases  death  may  have  been  really  due  to  other  causes  of  sudden 
death.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz,,'  1870,  L  p.  224.) 

Its  fatal  operation  is  sometimes  suddenly  manifested  after  the  with- 
drawal  of  the  vapour.  In  one  case,  the  heart  suddenly  ceased  to  beat 
four  minutes  after  the  vapour  had  been  withdrawn.  The  digital  arteries 
which  had  been  divided  in  the  operation  suddenly  ceased  to  bleed.  The 
man  was  dead.  The  fatal  effects  are  generally  ascribed  to  idiosyncrasy,  or 
to  the  unforeseen  condition  of  a  fatty  or  flabby  heart.  In  cases  of  alleged 
robbery  and  rape,  it  has  been  sometimes  stated  that  the  person  assaulted 
was  rendered  suddenly  insensible  by  chloroform  :  but  chloroform-vapour 
does  not  produce  immediate  insensibility,  unless  it  also  produces  asphyxia 
and  death.  The  editor  found  that  in  more  than  two  hundred  cases  of  its 
administration  at  Guy's  Hospital,  adults  were  not  commonly  rendered 
insensible  until  after  the  lapse  of  eight  minutes,  the  dose  being  three 
and  a  half  drachms  given  in  half-drachms.  In  1863,  a  woman, %fc.  40, 
took  ten  drachms  m  thirty-three  minutes,  in  half-drachm  doses,  and  was 
fitill  conscious  and  able  to  talk.    According  to  the  report  of  a  committee. 
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the  average  amount  of  the  vapour  to  act  safely  as  an  ana)sthetic  is  :U  no- 
cent  the  maximum  being-  U  per  cent.  It  should  bo  only  .slowlv  and  never 
suddenly  increased.  It  should  not  be  given  after  a  long  fast  and  eve  • 
in  the  setting  or  erect  posture.  ('  Edin.  Month.  Jour./  1864  p.  187  It 
IS  also  stated  as  the  result  of  observation,  that  from  two  to  fen  minutes 
are  required  to  induce  insensibility.  The  time,  however,  varies  wTt  a' e 
temperament,  and  habits.  I'c^  wiui  age, 

1       ^«  ,^°^lo^^i^S/^'^arks  on  death  during  chloroform  anesthesia  made 
by  Lauder  Brunton,  sufhciently  explain  "the  views  of  the  HydLx^^ 
Chloroform  Commission,  which  in  1891-2  investigated  this  queS 
experimentally  in  India  (see  'Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1891,  II.  p.  1088V- 

tn  .  J.  7      /ii^V"'!  ^^"^^       administering  chloroform  was 

to  attend  carefully  to  the  respiration,  and  take  it  as  a  guide  for  th^con- 
mued  administration  or  the  suspension  of  the  inhalation.  This  was 
the  rule  which  had  chiefly  attracted  Lawrie's  attention,  and  upon  it  he 
founded  his  practice.  Two  other  rules  which  Syme  also  laTdown 
and  which  chiefly  attracted  my  notice,  were  always  to  use  the  b^t 
chloroform  and  always  to  use  plenty  of  it.  Syme's  utterance  was  brief 
and  dogmatic  and  he  entered  into  no  explanation  of  these  latter  rules 
but  1  attempted  to  do  so  in  a  paper  which  appeared  in  the  'British 
Medical  Journal,'  Deo.  4,  1875.  I  then  attributed  death  during  imperfect 
chloroform  narcosis  to  the  occurrence  of  shock,  which  was  prevented  bv 
full  anaesthesia.  ^  •' 

•In  making  their  experiments  the  Commission  had  before  them  the 
questions  how  far  death  during  the  administration  of  anaesthetics  was 
i  ?  r  ^  ^     *°       ^^^'^^^  anaesthetic  itself,  and  how  far  to  the 

eftect  of  shock  from  the  operation.    The  question  regarding  the  action  of 
the  ana>_sthetic  also  divided  itself  into  two,  namely,  how  far  the  lethal 
effect  might  be  due  to  affection  of  the  heart,  how  far  to  affection  of  the 
respiration,  and  how  far  to  both.    Before  we  attempt  further  to  describe 
the  experiments  made  by  the  Commission,  I  think  it  might  be  well  to 
clear  the  way  by  mentioning  that  the  time  was  too  short  to  allow  of  the 
general  action  of  chloroform  or  ether  upon  the  tissues  generally  beino- 
investigated,  and  that  we  had  to  confine  our  attention  to  the  methods  in 
which  death  Avas  likely  to  occur  during  surgical  operations  as  usually 
performed.    Previous  researches  had  pretty  well  established  that  chloro- 
form is  a  universal  protoplasmic  poison,  and  will  destroy  the  contractile 
power  of  individual  cells,  of  cilia  and  of  muscular  fibres,  and,  when  in- 
jected into  the  artery  of  a  limb,  will  produce  rigor  mortis  in  it,  and  make 
it  stiff  as  a  board.    There  was  no  question,  therefore,  of  the  power  of 
chloroform  to  destroy  any  structure  of  the  body  if  applied  to  it  in  suffi- 
cient concentration,  nor  do  we  attempt  to  deny  that  chloroform  will  destroy 
the  contractility  of  the  heart  just  as  it  would  that  of  a  voluntary  muscle, 
provided  always  it  reached  the  heart  in  sufficient  concentration.  But  this 
was  just  the  point  at  issue.    If  we  drive  chloroform  into  the  trachea,  or 
air  very  heavily  loaded  with  chloroform  vapour  into  the  lungs  by  artificial 
respiration,  it  will  be  absorbed  in  sufficient  quantities  to  paralyze  the 
heart,  but  the  question  is  an  entirely  different  one  if  the  chloroform  be 
administered  in  the  usual  way,  by  inhalation.    Our  contention  is  that 
when  chloroform  is  administered  in  this  way  it  acts  more  readily  upon 
the  respiration  than  it  does  iipon  the  heart,  and  from  the  respiration 
failing  first,  a  sufficient  quantity  to  paralyze  the  heai't  is  never  conveyed 
to  it,  and  that  therefore  death  from  chloroform  inhalation  is  respiratory 
death,  death  beginning  with  the  respiration  and  not  with  the  heart. 

'  It  will  be  convenient  to  take  up,  first,  more  fully  the  question  of  death 
from  the  anD2sthetic,  by  which  I  mean  death  due  to  the  action  of  the 
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anesthetic  itself,  and,  later  on,  to  discuss  the  question  of  death  during 
ansesthesia— that  is,  death  from  operation  or  other  causes  than  the  anes- 
thetic, sometimes  in  spite  of  its  action,  and  at  other  times,  perhaps,  aided 
by  its  action. 

'  The  experiments  made  by  the  first  Chloroform  Commission  showed 
that  in  dogs  subjected  to  its  action  the  respiration  invariably  failed  before 
the  circulation.  Those  made  by  the  second  Commission  confirmecl  this, 
but  they  brought  out  a  new  point— namely,  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
heart  fails  from  the  combined  action  of  asphyxia  and  chloroform.  This 
action  is  of  two  kinds  :  First,  asphyxia  during  chloroform  stops  the  heart's 
action  through  the  vagus  nerve.  This  is  the  action  which  was  looked 
upon  by  the  Glasgow  Committee  as  so  dangerous,  but  which,  as  Dr. 
Bonfort  pointed  out,  is  rather  a  safeguard,  tending  to  prevent  the  too 
rapid  conveyance  of  chloroform  vapour  from  the  lungs  to  the  medulla. 
The  second  action  of  asphyxia  and  chloroform  combined  is  a  paralyzing 
one  upon  the  heart  itself.  If  an  animal  inhales  pure  chloroform-vapour 
with  free  admixture  of  air  its  heart  Avill  go  on  for  a  long  time — in  fact, 
we  might  say,  almost  indefinitely.  If  an  animal  is  asphyxiated,  either 
by  stoppage  of  the  respiratory  movements  or  by  obstruction  to  the  free 
entrance  of  air  into  the  lungs,  notwithstanding  the  continuance  of  respi- 
ration, the  heart  will  go  on  for  a  certain  time,  but  in  the  course  of  a 
few  minutes  Avill  stop.  This  stoppage,  however,  occurs  very  much  more 
((uickly  if  chloroform  be  administered  at  the  same  time  as  an  animal 
is  asphyxiated,  so  that  we  may  say  that  the  great  risk  of  death  from 
the  action  of  chloroform  lies  in  the  occurrence  of  asphyxia  during  its 
administration. 

'  I  must  here  draw  attention  to  Avhat  I  believe  to  be  a  grave  fallacy  in 
some  experiments  of  my  friend  Prof.  H.  C.  Wood,  mentioned  by  him  in 
his  Address  on  Ansesthetics  at  Berlin  Congress.  A  tracing  which  he 
there  showed  seemed  to  indicate  most  clearly  that  the  action  of  the  heart 
failed  long  before  the  respiration.  In  it  we  seem  to  see  clearly  a 
stoppage  of  the  beats  of  the  heart  while  the  blood  pressure  sinks,  and 
yet  the  respiration  goes  on  freely.  Now  I  believe  that  the  stoppage  of 
the  heart  in  this  tracing  is  only  apparent  and  not  real,  and  that  it  is, 
in  fact,  due  to  a  small  clot  of  blood  in  the  cannula  which  connects  the 
artery  of  the  animal  with  the  kymograph.  I  have  had  many  such  tracings, 
and  my  experience  has  led  me,  whenever  I  got  them,  to  disconnect  the 
cannula  . and  remove  the  clot.  Had  there  been  no  clot,  the  stoppage  of 
the  heart  would  have  caused  the  blood  pressure  to  fall  abruptly  instead 
of  gradually,  as  shown  in  the  tracing  exhibited  by  Prof.  Wood. 

'  In  comparing  the  action  of  ether  and  chloroform,  we  found  that  the 
great  points  of  difference  between  them  were,  first,  that  ether  was  a  less 
powerful  anesthetic  than  chloroform ;  and,  secondly,  that  while  neither 
of  them  paralyzes  the  heart  when  giving  plenty  of  air,  the  heart  would 
continue  to  beat  much  longer  during  asphyxia  when  combined  with  ether 
than  when  combined  with  chloroform.  Chloroform  is  thus  a  more  powerful 
agent,  and,  as  I  have  already  said  on  a  j)revious  occasion,  it  is  like  a  sharp 
knife  in^  the  hands  of  the  surgeon  as  compared  with  a  blunt  one.  It  is 
more  efficient  for  good  if  properly  handled,  it  is  more  powerful  for  evil  if 
misused. 

'  Shortly  before  the  Commission  began  its  labours  a  most  unfortunate 
case  of  death  occurred  in  Edinburgh  during  an oesthesia  from  nitrous  oxide 
—an  anesthetic  which  is  usually  supposed  to  be  absolutely  free  from 
danger.  The  report  of  this  case  led  the  Hyderabad  Commission  to 
suppose  that  death  in  it  was  due,  not  to  the  anesthetic,  but  to  asphyxia 
from  tight  lacing,  and  accordingly  they  made  some  experiments  to  test 
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Musoiutoly  no  cruelty  about  them  TJip  nnW  +1.,-  7i  .  -,'  "^^'^  "^^^ 
imitate  upon  monkeys  already  under  .  ""^  ^^'^  ^'-^^ 

chest  and  abdomen  iluch  is       y  eLrc  sef  ar^lfi'l  .T-^P^'^/r^  the 
thousands  of  women  in  this  county  Sul  chlorlrnf  f^^^" 
toaiid,  as  was  to  bc!  expected  tint  f,Vl,f  l^    i-'"oiormm.  Ihc  Oommissioii 
of  death  from  chiorot^™  1  teo^ft  ofih^  S"-"""/ ■"creased  the  .-isk 
consequent  tendency  to  .s^^.y.t:Z:Ll  "  ga™S' 

.tte:p\1n^^l^:rl„:^tefetr:^l*^  - 

chloroform  inhalation    In  a  nnneTi  kV  t  f-^'.f  ''«'">i  during 

attempted  to  distingnkh  betweTr,Cct  t1  "       '  ^''-^'cMoner  •  I  have 
syncope  is  due  to  temporarrstoppare  of  th«  h^^^^^^^  ^'"^ 
rapidly  recovered  from^vhile  hoTis  d,  e  to  para  v.is'o  "t?  ^^tr^- 
vessels,  and  is  a  verv  ffrave  o„^  „„   •  *   V  Pina'/sis  o£  the  abdommal 
were  made  to  prodni^sTcope  in^  i  f  r'  ^T"""""'-.  ^any  attempts 

however,  we  were  unsuceessful.'    (See  also  '  Brit.  Med.  Jour  189^11 

These  conclusions  have,  however,  been  vehemently  contested 
1  he  researches  of  MacWilliam  are  in  conflict  with  those  of  Claude 
tt.?'^l'  "f"""""^  Hyderabad  Commission      He  finds 

modp    ^'   T  T-?'  ^  '^^''^  teart,  and  that  the 

mode  of  cardiac  failure  under  chloroform  is  a  more  or  less  sudden 
dilatation  and  enfeeblement  of  the  organ.  He  further  states  that  deS 
from  cardiac  failure  occurs,  where  the  respiration  continues  for  severa 

890  948.)       '  "  ^'°PP^^-  Jo-V  1890,  Tl  pp. 

Anahjsis  —Vnve  chloroform  is  a  heavy  colourless  liquid  fsp  err  1-5) 
7Jtfr^^"  low  temperatures,  liutral  in  its  reLtion,  Lking  in 

water,  and  only  to  a  slight  extent  dissolving  in  that  liquid.    The  B  P 
preparation  has  its  sp.  gr.  1-497,  and  contains  0-2  per  cent,  of  alcohol.' 
It  has  a  fragrant  odour,  and  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether.   A  solution 
Zni\ZT'  '°        P^PO^t^o^  of  oiie  part  by  measure  to  nineteen  parts  of 
lectified  spirit   forms  the  Spirit  of  Chloroform.     Chloric  Ether  is  a 
similar,  but  stronger,  solution.    Chloroform  is  highly  volatile,  but  its 
vapour  IS  not  inflammable  and  not  readily  combustible.    Nitric  and 
sulphuric  acids  produce  no  change  in  it.    It  boils  at  142°  F.,  and  evolves 
a  vapour  which  at  a  red  heat  yields  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid.  On 
this  eftect  processes  have  been  suggested  for  separating  it  from  the  hlood 
and  hsstces  when  it  has  proved  fatal  in  the  form  of  vapour.  The  substance 
supposed  to  contain  chloroform  is  placed  in  a  flask,  like  that  shown  in 
the  annexed  illustration.    The  neck  of  the  flask  is  fitted  with  a  cork 
perforated  to  admit  a  hard  glass  tube,  bent  at  right  angles,  a-nd  having 
a  length  of  from  twelve  to  fifteen  inches.  The  flask  is  gradually  plunged 
into  water  at  about  160°  F.,  and  at  the  same  time  the  middle  portion  of 
the  tube  IS  heated  to  full  redness  by  gas  jets,  only  one  of  which  is  repre- 
sented m  the  engraving  (fig.  50,  p.  425).     At  a  red  heat  chloroform 
vapour  IS  decomposed,  and  chlorine  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  amon^r  the 
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Fig.  50. 


Apparatus  for  the  detection  of  the^vapour 
of  chloroform. 


products  of  its  decompositiou.     Litmus  paper  applied  to  the  mouth  of 

the  tube  is  reddened :  starch  paper  moistened  with  iodide  of  potassium 

is  rendered  blue,  and  nitrate  of  silver  is  jDrecipitated  white.    Two  drops 

of  pure  chloroform  wex'e  thus  readily  de- 
tected, and  so  pei-sistent  was  the  vapour 

in  the  closed  vessel,  that  it  was  detected 

after  one,  two,  and  even  three  weeks. 

Two  drops  added  to  a  quantity  of  putrefied 

blood  were  detected  by  a  similar  process 

after  a  fortnight,  the  flask  being  closed, 

but  the  mouth  of   the  tube  remaining 

exposed  to  air. 

As  chloroform  is  much  more  volatile 

than   ether,   and   its   odour  is   not  so 

pungent,  it  is  not  so  easily  detected  in  the 

dead  body  by  the  smell.    The  body  should 

be  inspected  as  soon  as  possible,  and  any 

solids  or  liquids  intended  for  examination 

should  be  kept  in  well-closed  glass  vessels. 

If  the  smell  can  still  be  perceived  in  the 
blood  or  organs,  the  vapour  may  be  easily 
detected  by  the  method  above  described. 
•Chloroform,  if  not  eliminated  or  lost  by 
its  volatility,  may  have  been  converted  in  the  blood  into  formic  acid,  and 
thus  removed  from  the  ordinary  processes  of  chemistry. 

The  editor  of  this  work  has  found  no  difficulty  in  detecting  chloroform 
in  the  blood  of  a  person  killed  by  its  inhalation,  even  wben  the  body  was 
not  examined  till  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  The  flask  (fig.  50)  is  fitted 
with  a  second  tube,  open  at  one  end  to  the  air,  whilst  the  other  end  passes 
beneath  the  liquid  to  the  bottom  of  the  flask.  This  serves  as  an  inlet  for 
air.  The  exit  tube  is  heated  through  a  length  of  at  least  eight  inches  by 
a  series  of  lamps  ;  and  its  further  end  is  attached  to  a  set  of  Liebig's  bulbs, 
filled  with  a  strong  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver.  Air  is  aspirated  through 
the  apparatus  during  the  course  of  the  experiment ;  and  the  presence  of 
the  slightest  trace  of  chloroform  or  other  volatile  compound  of  chlorine 
is  immediately  revealed  by  the  formation  of  a  white  cloud  of  chloride  of 
silver  in  the  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver. 

Pohl  (' Archiv  fur  expt.  Path.,'  xxviii..  Heft  3  and  4,  1891)  describes 
at  length  his  method  of  estimating  chloroform  quantitatively  in  animal 
fluids.  A  current  of  air  is  passed  through  the  mixture  for  many  hours  ; 
it  takes  up  the  chloroform,  and  the  mixture  of  air  and  chloroform 
being  led  through  a  heated  tube  filled  with  pure  magnesia,  the  chloro- 
form IS  decomposed,  and  can  be  estimated  quantitatively  by  the  amount 
of  chlorine  which  it  yields  to  the  magnesia.  Preliminary  experiments 
with  known  quantities  of  chloroform  convinced  him  that  the  method 
gives  almost  absolutely  exact  results.  The  experiments  were  made  on 
dogs  deeply  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  In  the  blood  drawn  from 
such  an  animal  there  was  got  from  O'Ol  to  0-06  per  cent,  chloroform,  the 
average  amount  being  0-035  per  cent.,  being  much  less  than  the  solvent 
power  of  blood  for  chloroform.  The  red  corpuscles  contained  about  two 
and  a  half  times  more  than  the  serum.  The  greater  part  of  the  chloro- 
torm  IS  therefore  combined  with  the  red  corpuscles.  The  amount  of 
chloroform  m  the  brain,  liver,  urine,  and  fat  relatively  to  the  amount  in 
tbe  blood  was  also  estimated.  In  a  dog  in  which  the  blood  contained 
VVLo  per  cent.,  the  brain  (after  death  by  bleeding)  contained  0*0418 
per  cent.    In  another  dog  where  the  blood  contained  0-062  per  cent., 
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butes  this  to  its  very  sn^.all  L  oo  I  supp  v  n  ^-l^^"' 

stances  which  aro  soluble  in  chloi^ form  seem  to  fol  f '  J'^ 
larc^e  amount  and  quickly.    Aftcn    x4sation  ot  "if^^ir^y 
reabsorbs  it  again  and  it  is  excretecl  bTth«  1,     ^'^"['^"^^'^^'^^^^^'^  blood 
for  forty  minutes  at  least  ^  ^^^^'etzon  going  on 

Bichloride  ok  Mkthylkxi;. 

for  Se%;?orofchW^^^^^  '^^^       ^^^^         ^«  ^  -^^titute 

less  Iike?7to  cauBe  dea^^^^^  operat  ons.    It  was  thought  to  be 

destroye/nfri;^^^^^^^^ 

abofftTl?''  ^marances.^An  operation  for  artificial  pupil  was 
was  !i  °  Vefovraed  on  a  naan,  aet.  40.  The  vapour  of  the  bichloride 
menc^ed    1  ""f  afterwards,  when  the  operation  had  just  com! 

W  '  ^^l^l^'  ^^^i^'  t^^^  breathing  difficult,  and  the 

was  co.l.r^^'r;r^*^  ^'^S  '■"^P^^*^^-  l™ip«l  ap'pearance 
pose  of  ft  -l^-^l  ,      another  case,  a  man  inhaled,  foz^the  pur- 

^iven  L  M  P       T  ^  '""'^  ^  ^'^^^  bichlo;ide.    It  was 

LrTthan  on/h^^^^^^  experienced  person,  and  was  stated  to  be  not 

Te  Ler^rn  tl;e  ^^sual  dose.    The  deceased  became  insensible- 

BaLTfTh    ^^Tl.'^  in  a  minute-when  it  was  noticed  that  the 

anSsatiot  L'd      '7"  one  s.de,  his  eyes  were  upturned,  and  breathing 
and  pulsation  had  ceased.    Animation  could  not  be  restored    On  in<=pec- 
tion  all  the  organs  of  the  body  w^ere  found  healthv     T W  '^.oo  ' 
for  death  but  the  vapour  of  th'e  bichloHd:'  S^m.  Jot^  l^Tl^  87^) 

Chai.^°^r^^^^  ™  administered  at 

adm  nl"tp?T   ^ff^^       ^''^  I''  ^'''^  effects -although 

foim  thp  ,7^*\.^^^V^d  by  one  experienced  in  the  use  of  chloro- 
d.l  :  ^  /legation,  therefore,  that  this  vapour  possesses  any  greater 
bffacts  ^  chloroform  in  surgical  practice  is  not  sup^rted 

^7zaZ?/sis.— This  liquid  has  a  peculiar  odour  resembling  that  of  chloro- 
torm.  it  IS  not  inflammable,  bnt  burns  in  contact  with  flame  with  a  smoky 
combustion.  It  is  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but  sinks  in  it,  the  globules 
iiavmg  an  opaque  appearance.  It  has  no  acid  reaction.  Nitrate  of  silver 
gives  no  precipitate  with  it.  In  contact  with  sodium  and  a  small  quantity 
ot  water,  it  is  rapidly  decomposed  without  combustion  ;  the  liquid  acquires 
a  yellowish  colour,  and  chlorine  is  then  readily  detected  in  it  by  nitrate 
or  silver. 

A  mixture  of  chloroform  and  ether  has  been  sold  as  bichloride  of 
methylene. 

Iodoform. 

This  substance,  which  has  been  introduced,  in  the  form  of  yellowish 
crystals  or  powder,  into  antiseptic  surgery,  is  without  doubt  a  poison, 
bciiede,  Kocher,  and  others  have  published  cases  where  severe  and  even 
tatal  symptoms  have  followed  its  external  application.  Boyd  has  still 
naore  recently  reported  four  cases  where  toxic  symptoms  were  developed 
after  its  use  as  a  surgical  dressing-.  These  symptoms  were,  in  two  cases, 
drowsiness  and  stupor j  in  one,  those  of  meningitis;  and  delirium  in  a 
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fourth  case,  which  terminated  fatally.  (' Brit. 'Mel'  tTour;,'  i«S2,5.-  pp 
903,  913.)    Arbuthuot  Lane  has  met  with  a  case  of  poisoning  by  its  local 

application  to  a  wound.  „      i  i  ft. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— The  symptoms  usually  observed  alter 
poisonous  doses  are— faintness,  headache,  giddiness,  confusion  ot  ideas, 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  delirium,  convulsions,  insensibility,  g'eiieraL 
paralysis,  a  small  pulse,  sometimes  quickened  and  sometimes  slowed,  and 
the  skin  cold,  livid,  and  bathed  in  perspiration. 

A  patient  swallowed  a  quantity  of  iodoform  that  had  been  ordered  tor 
external  application.  Twenty-four  hours  afterwards  he  was  attacked 
with  violent  headache,  colic,  and  diarrhoea,  which  lasted  through  the 
following  day.  On  the  third  day  the  pains  disappeared,  though  the 
irritation  remained.  The  breath,  too,  smelt  of  iodoform  for  several  days, 
and  a  disagreeable  taste  remained  in  the  mouth  for  a  long  time.  ('  New- 
York  Med.  Jour.,'  1891.) 

Tuttle  ('Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Oct.  8,  1891)  records  the  case 
of  a  woman  who,  twenty-four  hours  after  using  iodoform  in  her  capacity 
of  nurse,  developed  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  it.  At  first  a  very  fine 
eruption  of  macules,  papules,  and  vesicles  came  out  on  the  face,  neck, 
hands,  and  wrists ;  then  followed  a  diffuse  redness  with  oedema  of  the 
eyelids  and  backs  of  the  hands  ;  the  conjunctiva3  were  intensely  congested. 
The  eruption  appeared  subsequently  in  all  the  parts  exposed,  but  was 
most  severe  on  the  hands  and  between  the  fingers,  where  the  vesicles 
became  confluent,  and,  the  epithelium  having  separated,  a  red  oozing- 
surface  was  left.  On  the  fifth  day  there  was  some  headache,  itching  was 
a  prominent  symptom,  and  desquamation  took  place  on  the  backs  of  the 
hands.    ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1891,  II.  Sup.,  p.  189.) 

Failure  of  vision  (Brailey)  is  a  common  symptom  of  chronic  iodoform 
poisoning. 


CHAPTER  29. 

camphol? — tobacco — nicotine  cocculus    indicus — picrotoxix  darnel  

calabar   bean — fungi — henbane — solanum  deadly   nightshade,  or; 

atuopa  b£lladon?s"a — atropine — datura  stramonium,  or  thornapple. 

Camphor. 

There  are  a  few  instances  recorded  in  which  camphor  has  proved  fatal 
in  the  human  subject ;  but  it  has  on  several  occasions  produced  alarming' 
symptoms,  and  would  probably  have  destroyed  life,  had  it  not  been  early 
removed  from  the  stomach.  In  the  cases  that  have  been  observed,  its- 
effects  were  varied,  but  as  a  rule  were  tolerably  uniform. 

^  A  woman  swallowed  about  twenty  grains  of  camphor  dissolved  in  rectified 
spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  tincture  of  myrrh.  In  half  an  hour  she  was 
suddenly  seized  with  languor,  giddiness,  partial  loss  of  sight,  delirium, 
numbness,  and  tingling  and  coldness  of  the  extremities,  so  that  she  could 
hardly  walk.  The  pulse  was  quick  and  respiration  difficult,  but  she  suffered 
no  pain  in  any  part.  On  the  administration  of  an  emetic,  she  vomited 
a  yellowish  liquid  smelling  strongly  of  camphor.  In  the  evening  the 
symptoms  Avere  much  diminished,  but  she  had  slight  convulsive  fits  during 
the  night.  The  next  day  she  was  convalescent ;  the  difficulty  of  breathing, 
however,  continued  more  or  less  for  several  weeks.  This  is  the  smallest 
dose  of  camphor  which  appears  to  have  been  attended  with  serious 
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symptoms  in  an  adult.  An  infant  of  lifteen  months  died  from  the  offonf. 
of  some  camphorated  oil  g-iven  to  it  l,y  mistake.  Co^uision  en  Ld  d 
death  took  place  in  th  rteen  hours    Th7.oo  r.nooa  ensuca, ana 

are  reported  by  Rohaaf,  one  ofThi;h  proved  f^^^^^^  ^a''°''^"^  bj  camphor 
thirty  ,rains(ln.fate;spoonful)of^^^ 

^"^z^  rvTfeS-.  S^rthl^^fs'a'iTnrT^'^^r^-^^ 

TK^  «    V.  L  ^'  ''"e  i^nira  yvas  an  mtant  ag-ed  eio-hteen  monthK 

Xsed  off     tL  r  T-''^''''  ^^^^P'  ^^^king  the  sym'ptoms 

passed  on.    ihe  infant  died  m  seven  hours,  not  having  manifested  anv 

de  Chi°.'  MTd"'~ 'To*\"  '^f  convllTons."  r  Jo":^ 

oxT)la  Td  hvth;  lo     '  '"^"^^^^  °f        symptoms  is  fully 

S  a  Ze  o/onP  administered  and  the  age  of  the  children. 

svmi.  P^T:^  ^  ^^^P^°^-  P^^'^^c^d  alarming 

symptoms  (  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol  48,  p.  552.)  In  one  case  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol. 
11,  p.  //J),  120  grains  were  taken  by  a  physician,  and  all  that  he  ex- 
perienced was  hghtness  in  the  head  with  g^reat  exhilaration.  There  was 
hLl's  r  '^'Vt  profoundly  for  some 

dnrllZt  t!  ^''I-i^'^ '  ^^'^  exhausted.  He  also  perspired  greatly 
fhp  n£  f  f  1  '^•^ *°  '^^^'^^  ^^^-^  conclusion  from  this  case,  as 
rTpv^n  ^'-r  ft^""  con.iectural,  and  the  patient  was  not  seen  by  any 
uioT  ^^^  ^  labouring  under  the  effects  of  the  poison.  A  soldier  took  a 
laige  quantityof  camphor  daily.  For  three  days  it  had  no  effect.  On  the 
!fnLT  ^^.'^f  ^^;^d  f^o^  gi-eat  pain  and  a  burning  sensation  in  the 
rlpXp  r  n  f  yas  painful :  there  was  giddiness,  with  an  incessant 
desiie  to  walk  about,  although,  like  a  drunken  man,  he  could  hardly 
T J  T  7'"  ^^^^  completely  insensible— the  limbs  were 

cold,  the  face  pale,  the  body  convulsed,  and  the  Dupils  dilated.  These 
symptoms  were  followed  by  an  irresistible  desire'  to  sleep.  In  two  or 
three  days  he  recovered.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1858,  II.  p.  645.) 

in  1882  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  after  having  swal- 
lowed about  five  fluid  ounces  of  soap  liniment.  This  quantity  would  con- 
tain ioU  grams  of  camphor.  His  skin  was  cold  and  clammy.  The  pupils 
were  dilated,  and  did  not  respond  to  light.  He  was  quite  unconscious,  and 
T,ne  conjunctiva  of  the  eye  was  insensitive  to  touch ;  the  jaws  were  tightly 
■set.  Ihe  linibs  were  relaxed,  but  became  rigid  when  handled.  Pulse  120. 
Ihe  respirations  were  stertorous,  and  20  per  minute.  An  emetic  had  been 
successfully  administered  to  the  patient  before  his  admission.  The  stomach- 
pump  was  then  applied  with  difficulty,  in  consequence  of  the  rigidity  of 
the  jaw  ;  and  only  a  small  quantity  of  mucus  and  a  few  scraps  of  food 
were  recognized  m  the  fluid  removed.  The  temperature  was  2°  F.  below 
the  normal.  A  subsequent  attempt  to  administer  castor  oil  failed,  as  be 
was  unable  to  swallow.  Five  hours  after  his  admission  consciousness 
returned.  He  vomited,  had  very  little  muscular  power,  and  fell  on  attempt- 
mg  to  leave  his  bed.  Ten  hours  after  admission  the  skin  was  hot  and 
'/I  Sq^"^^^^  dilated,  the  pulse  108,  the  respirations  very 

rapid  (88),  and  though  conscious  he  was  drowsy.  The  tongue  was  dry, 
brown,  and  tremulous.  Muscular  rigidity  had  disappeared.  He  now 
made  a  rapid  recovery. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  camphor  would  be  recognized  by  the  odour  of 
the  breath,  a  symptom  which  M'ould  attract  the  attention  of  a  non- 
professional person.  The  presence  of  this  substance  in  the  stomach 
would  be  at  once  indicated  by  its  odour. 
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Tobacco. 

Symptoms— The  effects  which  this  substance  produces,  when  taken  in 
a  large  dose,  either  ia  the  form  of  powder  or  infusion,  are  well  marked. 
The  symptoms  are  faintness,  nausea,  vomiting,  giddiness,  delirium,  loss  of 
power  in  the  limbs,  general  relaxation  of  the  muscular  system,  trembling, 
complete  prostration  of  strength,  coldness  of  the  surface,  oold  clammy 
perspiration,  convulsive  movements,  paralysis,  and  death.  In  some  cases 
there  is  purging,  with  violent  pain  in  the  abdomen  ;  in  others  there  is 
rather  a  sense  of  sinking  or  depression  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  passing 
into  syncope,  or  creating  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  With  the 
above-mentioned  symptoms  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  dimness  of 
sight,  confusion  of  ideas,  a  small,  weak,  and  scarcely  perceptible  pulse, 
and  difficulty  of  breathing.  A  woman  applied  some  leaves  of  tobacco  to 
ulcers  upon  her  legs.  After  some  hours  she  suffered  from  sickness, 
dimness  of  vision,  cramps  in  the  legs,  and  great  prostration;  she  also 
complained  of  a  numb  feeling.  On  the  third  day  there  was  great  sleepiness, 
with  headache  and  an  irregular  action  of  the  heart.  In  about  a  week, 
she  recovered  her  usual  health.  ('  Lancet,'  1871,  II.  p.  663.)  Namias 
relates  an  instance  of  a  smuggler  being  poisoned  by  reason  of  his  having 
covered  his  skin  with  tobacco-leaves,  with  a  view  of  defrauding  the  revenue. 
The  leaves,  moistened  by  perspiration,  produced  all  the  effects  of  poisoning. 
The  pulse  was  small  and  feeble  ;  there  was  faintness  attended  with  cold 
sweats.  The  operation  of  the  poison  seemed  to  be  principally  on  the  heart. 
Decaisne  has  observed  in  persons  who  have  smoked  tobacco  excessively, 
a  sedative  action  on  the  heart,  indicated  by  intermission  of  the  pulsations 
of  the  heart  as  well  as  those  of  the  radial  artery.  ('Ed.  Month.  Jour.,' 
Aug.,  1864,  p.  172.)  Husemann  states  ('  Handbuch  der  Toxicologie  ')  that 
no  less  than  ten  fatal  cases  are  known  to  him  from  the  use  of  tobacco 
enemata.  The  use  of  this  form  of  enema  is  now  happily  superseded  by 
other  remedies. 

Poisoning  by  tobacco  has  not  often  given  rise  to  medico-legal  discus- 
sion. This  is  the  more  remai-kable,  as  it  is  an  easily  accessible  substance, 
and  the  possession  of  it  would  not,  as  in  the  case  of  other  poisons,  excite 
surprise  or  suspicion.  In  1854,  a  man  was  charged  with  the  death,  of  an 
infant,  oet.  10  weeks,  by  poisoning  it  Avith  tobacco.  He  placed  a  quantity 
of  tobacco  in  the  mouth  of  the  infant  with  the  view,  as  he  stated,  of 
making  it  sleep.  The  infant  was  completely  narcotized,  and  died  on  the 
second  day.  It  is  probably  more  extensively  used  to  aid  the  purposes  of 
robbers  than  is  commonly  believed ;  and  there  is  reason  to  suppose  that 
porter  and  other  liquids  sold  in  brothels  are  sometimes  drugged  either 
with  tobacco  or  with  snuff  prepared  from  it.  Scotch  snuff  is  said  to  be 
used  for  this  purpose.  Tobacco  and  snuff  owe  their  poisonous  properties 
to  the  presence  of  a  liquid  volatile  alkaloid.  Nicotine. 

In  1891,  the  editor  investigated  a  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  snuff, 
Avhich  appeared  to  have  been  given  to  a  drunken  man  in  beer,  by 'way  of 
a  joke.    He  died  within  about  half  an  hour  of  its  administration. 

Nicotine. — This  is  a  deadly  poison,  and  like  prussic  acid  it  destroys 
life  in  small  doses  with  great  rapidity.  A  rabbit  was  killed  by  a  single 
drop  in  three  minutes  and  a  half.  In  fifteen  seconds  the  animal  lost  all 
power  of  standing,  was  violently  convulsed  in  its  fore  and  hind  legs,  and 
its  back  was  arched  convulvively  (opisthotonos) .  A  frothy  alkaline^mucus 
escaped  from  its  mouth,  having  the  odour  of  nicotine.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Bep.,' 
1858,  p.  355.)  A  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid  which  occurred  in 
Belgium  in  1851,  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg..' 
1851,  II.  pp.  147,  167.)    The  Count  and  Countess  JBocarme  were  ekarged 
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with  the  murcler  of  the  Countess's  brother  a  U  Vn.m^.:    i      j   •  • 

to  liim  nicotine  wliile  he  was  dinS  wiih  ihT  I'  f  /^'^ister- 
Bitreraont.  The  poison  was  forcib  y  adSirtez  ed  / 
survive  n.ore  th.^uJ  five  minutes,  and^lrstitenl^in^^^^^^^^^^^^  2l 
attendants.  The  possession  of  the  poison  as  well  as  the  TTin/ol 
iixed  the  erinie  on  the  Count,  and  was  eondl^IiS  and  "  eTat  ^  The 
appearances  after  death  were  to  a  great  extent  altered  or  dLtx^yed  bv  tit 
pourmg  of  some  strong  acetic  acid  into  the  mouth  and  ove  ^he  bodv  o^ 
the  deceased,  in  order  to  conceal  or  remove  the  odour  of  nicotine  tt^ 

and  tno-s  o7thrd  "  ''^f  ^^"'"^'^  tongue,  throat,  stomacMiv^r 

and  lungs  of  the  deceased,  as  well  as  in  a  wooden  plank  of  the  floor  near 
to  which  he  was  sitting ;  and  it  was  this  case  which  led  him  to  devL 
^vell-known  process  for  the  isolation  of  the  alkaloids.    A  seconrcase  o 
poisoning  by  this  a  kaloid  and  the  only  case  recorded  in  This  counW 
occurred  as  an  act  of  suicide  in  1858.  A  gentleman  swallowed  a  quaS 
of  nicotine  fix)m  a  bottle  and  almost  immediately  afterwards  wa.^seen  i^ 
the  act  of  falling  f^o  the  floor.    He  was  carried  to  an  adjoining  room  but 
before  this  could  be  reached  he  was  dead.    The  symptoms  noticed  were' 
that  the  deceased  stared  wildly:  there  were  no  convulsions,  and  he  died 
quietly,  heaving  a  deep  sigh  in  expiring.    In  producing  these  effects 
nicotine  resembles  prass.c  ac.d  in  its  rapidity  of  action.    The  quantity  of 
nicotine  taken  could  not  be  determined.    The  deceased  appears  to  have 
been  i^endered  insensible  immediately,  and  to  have  died  in  from  three  to 
five  minutes  after  having  taken  the  poison.    The  appearances  observed 
were  a  general  relaxation  of  the  muscles,  prominent  and  staring  eyes 
bloated  features  with  great  fulness  and  lividity  about  the  neck.   Thire  was 
no  odour  resembhng  nicotine  or  tobacco  perceptible  about  the  body.  When 
examined  between  two  and  three  days  after  death,  putrefaction  had 
occurred,  especially  m  the  course  of  the  veins.    The  swellino-  of  the  neck 
was  found  to  arise  from  an  effusion  of  dark  liquid  blood.    The  scalp  and 
the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood  The 
lungs  were  engorged,  and  of  a  dark  purple  colour.    The  cavities  of  the 
heart  were  empty,  with  the  exception  of  the  lefb  auricle  which  con- 
tained two  drachms  of  dark-coloured  blood.    The  stomach  contained  a 
chocolate-coloured  fluid  :  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  dark  crimson- 
red  colour  from  intense  congestion.     There  was  no  odour  excepting 
that  ot  putrefaction.    The  liver  was  congested  and  of  a  purple-black 
colour,    The  blood  throughout  the  body  was  black  and  liquid,  but  in  some 
parts  it  had  the  consistency  of  treacle.    The  author  found  nicotine  in  small 
quantity  m  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  also  in  the  liver  and  lungs;  but 
as  these  organs  had  been  placed  in  contact  with  the  stomach,  it  could  not 
be  inferred  that  the  poison  liad  been  absorbed  and  deposited  in  them. 

Analysis.— mcoiine  is  a  colourless  liquid,  of  sp.  gr.  1-048,  becomino- 
brown  on  exposure  to  air,  and  evolving  a  peculiar  acrid  odour  affecting 
the  nose  and  eyes,  which  when  diluted  resembles  that  of  stale  tobacco- 
smoke.    It  has  the  consistency  of  a  thin  oil,  and  gives  a  greasy  stain  to 
paper,  which  soon  disappears,  owing  to  its  volatility.    When  heated  it 
burns  with  a  bright  yellow  flame,  emitting  a  thick  black  smoke.    It  is 
powerfully  alkaline,  and  imparts  a  strongly  alkaline  reaction  to  water,  in 
which  it  dissolves  freely.    The  aqueous  solution,  even  when  much  diluted, 
retains  the  peculiar  odour.    Nicotine  is  dissolved  by  alcohol  and  ether, 
and  the  latter  liquid  will  remove  it  from  its  aqueous  solution.  1.  Platinic 
chloride  produces  in  the  aqueous  solution  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate. 
2.  Corrosive  sublimate  gives  a  white  precipitate.    3.  Arsenio-nitrate  of 
silver  gives  a  yellow  precipitate.    In  all  these  characters  nicotine  resembles 
ammonia :  the  differences,  apart  from  the  odour,  which  is  an  important 
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distinction,  are— 4.  Iodine  Wcater  gives  a  reddisli-lnwn  precipitate  (in 
ammonia  there  is  no  precipitate,  the  colour  is  discharged).  _  5.  Tannic 
ficid  gives  a  white  precipitate  (in  ammonia  there  is  no  precipitate,  bat  a 
red  colour  is  imparted).  6.  lodo-hydrargjrate  of  potassium  precipitates 
it  copiously,  even  when  much  dilated.  7.  Grallic  acid  gives  no  j^recipitate 
(in  ammonia  it  produces  a  pinkish-red  colour,  i\apidly  changing  to  an 
olive  green).  8.  Sulphuric  acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium  produce  a 
green  colour.    (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1858,  p.  354.) 

Orcjanic  mixtures. — To  separate  nicotine  from  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  these  should  be  digested  in  cold  distilled  water  acidulated  with 
tartaric  acid.  This  liquid  is  strained,  filtered,  and  the  residue  pressed. 
It  is  then  to  be  evaporated  at  a  geutle  heat,  and  the  residue  digested  with 
alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcoholic  liquid  evaporated.  The  alkaloid  is  now 
dissolved  out  of  the  residue  by  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  the  solution 
is  rendered  alkaline  by  potash  and  then  shaken  in  a  tube  with  an  equal 
volume  of  ether ;  the  ethereal  liquid  is  allowed  to  evaporate  in  a  series  of 
watch-glasses,  and  if  nicotine  be  present  the  alkaloid  will  be  left  in  small 
oily-looking  globules.  The  odour  may  not  be  perceptible  until  the  residue 
is  heated,  when  its  peculiar  acridity  will  be  brought  out.  A  few  di-ops 
of  water  should  be  added  to  the  residue  in  each  glass — it  will  be  found 
to  be  strongly  alkaline,  and  the  different  tests  may  then  be  applied. 
It  was  by  this  means  that  the  author  discovered  the  poison  in  the  body  of 
the  gentleman  whose  case  is  related  on  p.  430.  In  reference  to  the  rabbit 
killed  by  a  single  droj)  (p.  429),  nicotine  was  found  in  the  stomach  and  its 
contents  :  there  was  a  trace  found  in  half  an  ounce  of  the  blood  of  the 
animal,  and  the  poison  was  clearly  detected  after  a  week  in  the  tongue 
and  soft  parts  of  the  throat  of  the  animal,  but  there  was  no  trace  of 
nicotine  in  the  liver,  heart,  or  lungs. 


a 
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Levant  jSTut  (Cocculus  Indicus). 

Sym;ptoms  and  Effects. — This  is  the  fruit  or  berry  of  the  Anamirta 
Coccidus  (Levant  N'ut),  imported  from  the  East  Indies.  The  berry  con- 
tains from  one  to  two  per  cent,  of  a  poisonous  principle  (JPicrotoxin).  The 
shell  or  husk  contains  no  picrotoxin,  but  a  non-poisonous  principle  called 
menispermin.  The  seeds,  in  powder  or  decoction,  give  rise  to  nausea, 
vomiting,  and  griping  pains,  followed  by  stupor  and  intoxication.  There 
are  only  two  well-authenticated  instances  of  this  substance  having  proved 
fatal  to  man.  Several  men  suffered  from  this  poison  in  1829,  near 
Liverpool :  each  had  a  glass  of  rum 
strongly  impregnated  with  cocculus  in- 
dicus. One  died  that  evening;  the  rest 
recovered.  (•  Traill's  Outlines.')  Of  the 
second  case,  the  following  details  have 
been  published.  A  boy,  tet.  12,  was  per- 
suaded by  his  companions  to  swallow  forty 
grains  of  a  composition  used  for  poison- 
ing fish.  It  contained  cocculus  indicus. 
In  a  few  minutes  he  perceived  an  un- 
pleasant taste,  with  burning  pain  in  the 
gullet  and  stomach  not  relieved  by  frequent  vomiting,  and  pain  extendincr 
over  the  whole  of  the  abdomen.  In  spite  of  treatment,  a  violent  attack  of 
gastro-enteritis  supervened,  and  there  was  much  febrile  excitement,  fol- 
lowed by  delirium  and  purgmg,  under  which  the  patient  sank  on  the 
nineteenth  day  after  taking  the  poison.  On  inspection,  the  vessels  of  the 
pia  mater  were  congested  with  darbcoloured  liquid  blood.    There  was 


a.  Berrj'  of  cocculus  indicus,  natural  size. 

b.  The  same,  seen  in  section  with  one-half 

of  the  semi-lunar  Icernel. 

c.  The  kernel,  containing  picrotoxin. 
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serous  effusion  in  the  ventricles  of  the  Lrain  nn<7  +i      •  i..  , 
congested.    lu  the  abdomen  there  we  o  all  thV   n    i     ''JS^^^^^^  was 
an  advanced  stage.    The  stomach  nL  ?^  peritonitis  in 

thinner  and  softer  than  natui  77  ansl  .t  '  '^ 

.     Porter,  ale,  and  beer  Imve  owed  t  c^'  '  ntoS^^^^^  ^'  ^^^•> 

mstances  to  a  decoction  or  extrac  of  t l  ese  Wc7"?^^  V'"^' 
formerly  perpetrated  bv  a  low  nU^^   ^'^^^o  utmes.     Ihe  fraud  was 

strength^f  the  beer  by  ^iaL  ,ll  a    ^il^lh  .  ^^'^'^  ^^^^^^^  *be 

property  by  means  of  ^this  p^i  oi  ous  evt  If  1"^^  1  intoxicating 
the  author  some  years  si,  ce  in  r^fW  I  t'^^^'''''^  man  consulted 
symptoms  sufferecf  V  sevS  of  b  '^^^^^^^  ^?        similarity  of  cerebral 

was  ascertained  thaVtbey  Ire  supo/;^^^^^        "  t  ^'f"^' 
same  bouse.    The  effects  nro  Wprl  7  %      7    '  ^'^^^^^  the 

a  strong  dispositionrsleep  and  at  '^'I'^'       ^^^^^^^^^^^e :  there  is 

a  heavl  lethargic  stupo  with  1  t  ^"^^  time  wakefulness.  There  is 
complele  loss  ?f  vo  u^iS^i:  p^^  passing  events,  but  a 

altogether  different  from  heri  W  sleen  I       nightmare  feeling, 

used  by  robbers  to  intoxicate  liZ  4t'L  and  to'this  fo" '  "/^^'^"^^ 
tion  the  term  'hocussino-'      o    j.^^™^'^^'^  to  this  form  of  intoxica- 

.abbits  with  peouLJ  opisthoSnro'erv  L  .  I?  S  leTJ^rrsedt 
water  eon  ammg  th.s  sabsta.ce  anake  strange  sinuonr  moVements  anS 
tall  powerless  on  the  s  de.  CBrit  Merl  Tnnr  '  7R7«;  m  i,  !'  r 
Eober  found  that  frogs  are  kjled^^lJiAZi;  anTdfni^^ll';!^:^^ 
and  a  peculiar  inspiratory  tetanus,  which  causes  an  inflated  state  of  tW 
abdomen.  He  thinks  that  this  special  condition  is  Saracteris'  c  of 
admmis  ration  of  picrotoxin  to  these  animals.  For  s^mTremLks  on 
this  adulteration  of _  beer  and  other  liquids,  and  a  process  for  sraratin" 

mJo~^^^^^^^^  ^'^^'^'^        '  ChemTewsr' 

of  £nn!^tllTl       ^^^°/^^q"e^^tIy  used  for  the  malicious  destruction 

to  be  ieve  th.T97n  "'f'""^^  *°       '^^^1^°^'  ^^^^^^  was  reason 

to  believe  that  270  young  pheasants  had  been  poisoned  by  grain  soaked  in 
a  decoction  of  this  substance.  Barher^s  poisoned  wheat  for  the  destruction 
of  birds  owes  its  poisonous  properties  to  cocculus  indicus.    (Horsley  f 

/  poisonous  principle  of  the  berry  of  cocculus  indicus 
crystallizes  m  slender  hexahedral  prisms,  having  a  silky  lustre.    It  is 
Fis.  52.  soluble  in  150  parts  of  cold  water,  but  is 

more  soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  a  very  bitter  taste.    When  heated 
m  a  tube,  picrotoxin,  like  digitalin,  evolves 
an  acid  vapour.    Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves 
it  without  change  of  colour.    It  is  soluble  in 
alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and   in  amylic 
alcohol.    Sulphuric  acid  imparts  to  it  an 
orange-yellow  colour,  which  becomes  violet, 
passing  into  broAvn  on  the  addition  of  a 
minute  fragment  of  bichromate  of  potassium. 
^^^Hmi/   //I  wiii^^^H    Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it  without  any 
■■■■Bs--lIJyi^^M    change  of  colour.      Tannic   acid   and  the 

Crystals  of  picrotoxin,  magnified  1r>i.i",^/,   i       •  j  i  . 

124  diameters.  cuioridc  ot  potassium  and  mercury  do  not 

precipitate  it   from   its   solutions.  When 
boiled  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  sulphate  of  copper,  it  reduces  the 
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solution  someAvhat  like  grape-sugar.    The  chemical  tests  are,  however, 

imperfect.  ,  j  £ 

Langley  has  shown  that  picrotoxin  may  be  separated  from  many 
of  the  poisonous  alkaloids  by  taking  advantage  of  its  peculiar  chemical 
properties.  It  does  not  combine  with  acids  to  form  salts,  but  readily 
with  bases.  Thus  water  containing  a  small  quantity  of  potash  will  dissolve 
one-sixth  or  one-eighth  part  of  its  weight  of  picrotoxin.  VV  ater  thus 
alkalized  will,  it  is  well  known,  readily  yield  most  of  the  alkaloids  to  ether, 
when  this  liquid  is  shaken  with  the  solution ;  but  if  the  liquid  is  strongly 
acidulated,  most  of  the  alkaloids  remain  combined  with  the  acid,  while 
the  ether  shaken  with  the  liquid  entirely  removes  the  picrotoxin.  Thus, 
in  examining  beer  supposed  to  be  adulterated  with  cocculus  indicus,  the 
liquid  should  be  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  shaken  with 
twice  its  volume  of  ether.  The  ethereal  solution  thus  obtained,  when 
spontaneously  evaporated,  leaves  the  picrotoxin  in  crystals.  Langley  states 
that  by  this  process  he  has  detected  so  small  a  quantity  as  l-750th  of  a 
grain  of  picrotoxin  in  a  pint  of  ale.  The  stomach  of  a  cat  which  had  been 
poisoned  was  treated  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness. 
Acidulated  water  was  poured  on  the  residue,  and  the  picrotoxin  with  some 
organic  matter  was  dissolved.  The  acid  liquid  was  shaken  with  ether,  and 
crystals  of  picrotoxin  were  obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  ethereal 
solution.  ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  Dec,  1862,  p.  277.)  It  is  supposed  that  two 
or  three  grains  would  be  a  fatal  dose  for  an  adult  person. 


Fig.  53. 


Bearded  Darnel  (Lolium  Temulentum). 

Symptoms  and  Effects. — Poisoning  by  darnel  is  generally  the  result  of 
accident  from  the  intermixture  of  the  seeds  of  this  grass  with  wheat 
or  rye.  The  seeds  are  ground  into  flour  and  eaten  with  the 
bread. 

In  January,  1854,  Kingsley,  of  Roscrea,  furnished  the  author 
with  the  particulars  of  some  cases  in  which  several  families 
(including  about  thirty  persons)  sulfered  severely  from  the 
effects  of  bread  containing,  by  accidental  admixture,  the  flour 
of  darnel  seeds.  The  persons  who  partook  of  this  bread 
staggered  about  as  if  intoxicated :  there  was  giddiness,  with 
violent  tremblings  of  the  arms  and  legs,  similar  to  those 
observed  in  delirium  tremens,  but  of  much  greater  intensity 
(the  patients  requesting  those  about  them  to  hold  them,  and 
experiencing  great  comfort  from  this  assistance  being  given) ; 
greatly  impaired  vision,  every  object  appearing  of  a  green 
colour  to  the  sufferer;  coldness  of  the  skin,  particulai'ly  of  the 
hands  and  feet ;  great  prostration  of  strength,  and  in  several 
cases  vomiting.  Under  the  free  use  of  stimulants  and  castor 
oil  the  whole  of  the  patients  were  convalescent  on  the  follow- 
ing day,  but  much  debilitated  from  the  effects  of  the  poison. 
Among  the  symptoms  in  other  cases  there  has  been  noticed 
a  sense  of  burning  heat  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  with  con- 
fusion in  the  head,  trembling,  and  a  small  irregular  pulse,  rnu,,^' 
(See  '  Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  Aug.,  1850,  p.  180.)  Sum'^T' 
_.4waZ?/M5.—Bley  extracted  from  darnel  a  bitter  principle,  ^^^^'^^d  darnel. 
loliin,  which  needs  further  investigation. 
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POISONINU  BY  THE  CALABAR  BEAN. 


iiig 


a.  The  bean  of  its  natural  size. 
0.  The  same  seen  edgewise. 


Ordiial  oh  Calaijau  Bioan  (Physostigma  Venenosum). 

The  Calabar  bean  is  a  lai-ft-e  leguminous  seed  of  a  dark  colour  resembl 
a  garden  bean  but  much  thicker  and  more  rounded  in  its  form  It  is 
brought  from  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  is  there  employed  ■b7  the 
natives  as  an  ordea  bean  Avhen  persons  are  suspected  of  witchcraft  The 
common  beliet  is,  that  the  innocent  vomit  and  are  safe,  while  the  guiltv 
retain  the  poison  and  die  from  its  effects.    So  strong  is  popular  conhYlence 

this  test,  that  those  who  are  suspected  volun- 
tarily take  an  emulsion  of  this  seed,  and,  as 
bhristison  remarks,  many  an  innocent  person  thus 
pays  the  penalty  of  his  rash  reliance  on  this 
superstitious  custom.  It  is  a  firm  matter  of  faith 
that  if  a  man  dies  he  is  guilty.  Illustrations  of 
this  bean  of  its  natural  size  are  subjoined. 

This  bean  owes  its  properties  to  the  presence 
of  an  alkaloidal  substance  called  P7i7/sos%?>i'me  or 
Eserine,  which  is  found  in  the  cotyledons. 

The  seed  or  bean  has  a  thin,  hard,  dark- 
coloured,  brittle  covering  :  the  kernel  inside  is 
,  white,  and  weighs  from  thirty-six  to  fifty  grains, 

tiie  whole  seed  about  sixty-seven  grains.   Chris tison  found  that  the  active 
principle  could  be  extracted  by  alcohol,  which  dissolves  2-7  per  cent,  of  the 
seed,  including  this  substance.    That  alcohol  will  remove  the  poisonous 
principle  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  the  exhausted  residue  is  not  always 
poisonous.  (Bouchardat, '  Ann.  de  Therap.,'  1864,  p.  73.  See  also  '  Pharm. 
Jour.,  1863,  p.  561.)    The  greater  ^jart  of  the  seed,  as  in  nux  vomica, 
consists  of  starchy  and  other  inert  matters,  with  a  small  quantity  of  oiL 
I  he  kernel  is  yellowish  white,  without  bitterness,  acrimony,  aroma,  or  any 
distinct  impression  on  the  organ  of  taste.  In  fact,  it  cannot  be  distinguished 
by  taste  from  a  haricot-bean.    The  poison,  according  to  Christison,  pro- 
duces a  primary  impression  on  the  heart,  causing  paralysis  of  that  organ, 
the  insensibility  and  coma  being  only  apparent.    The  results  show  that 
there  is  also  paralysis  of  the  voluntary  and  respiratory  muscles,  but  a 
retention  of  consciousness.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1855,  p.  473.) 

Desiring  to  try  the  effects  of  this  seed  on  himself,  Christison  took  the 
eighth  part  of  a  seed,  or  six  grains,  one  night  before  going  to  bed.  There 
was  a  slight  sense  of  numbness  in  the  limbs  during  the  night,  but  in  the 
morning  no  urgent  symptoms  of  any  kind.  He  then  chewed  and  swallowed 
the  fourth  part  of  a  seed  (twelve  grains).    In  twenty  minutes  he  was 
seized  with  giddiness,  and  a  general  feeling  of  torpor  over  the  whole  frame. 
He  immediately  swallowed  an  emetic,  and  thus  emptied  his  stomach.  The 
giddiness,  weakness,  and  faintness  increased  to  such  a  degree  that  he  was 
obliged  to  lie  down  in  bed.    In  this  state  he  was  seen  "by  two  medical 
friends,  who  found  him  prostrate  and  pale,  the  heart  and  pulse  extremely 
feeble  and  tumultuously  irregular,  the  mental  faculties  intact,  extreme 
faintness  threatening  dissolution,  but  no  apprehension  of  death  on  the  part 
of  the  patient.    There  was  no  uneasy  feeling  of  any  kind,  no  pains  or 
numbness,  no  prickling,  not  even  any  sense  of  suffering  from  the  great 
feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.    There  was  the  will  but  not  the  power  to 
vomit ;  the  limbs  became  chill  with  a  vague  feeling  of  discomfort.  Stimu- 
lants were  employed,  and  warmth  and  pulsation,  with  a  power  of  moving, 
gradually  returned.    Two  hours  after  the  poison  had  been  taken  he  felt 
drowsy,  and  slept  for  two  hours  more,  but  with  such  activity  of  mind  that 
he  had  no  consciousness  of  having  been  asleep.   The  tumultuous  action  of 
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the  heart  continued.  After  this  the  symptoms  gradually  disappeared,  and 
the  next  day  he  was  quite  well.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1855,  p.  474.) 

In  1864,  fifty  children  were  poisoned  at  Liverpool  hj  reason  of  their  hav- 
ing eaten  these  beans.  The  sweepings  of  a  ship  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa 
had  been  thrown  on  a  heap  of  rubbish  ;  the  children  found  the  beans  and. 
ate  them.  A  boy,  ffit.  6,  who  ate  six  beans,  died  in  a  very  short  time. 
The  principal  symptoms  were  severe  griping  pains,  constant  vomiting,  and 
-contracted  pupils.  In  addition  to  these  symptoms  the  face  was  pale,  and. 
the  eyes  were  bright  and  protriiding.  In  attempting  to  walk  the  children 
staggered  about  as  if  they  were  drunk.  In  1864,  two  children,  aged  6  and 
3  years  respectively,  chewed  and  ate  the  broken  fragments  of  the  kernel  of 
•one  nut.  In  about  forty  minutes  they  complained  of  sickness.  One  child 
held  his  head  drooping,  appeared  sleepy,  and  his  hands  were  powerless. 
He  staggei-ed  and  was  scarcely  able  to  walk.  He  complained  of  severe  pain 
in  the  stomach,  and  made  ineffectual  attempts  to  vomit.  Milk  was  given, 
and  he  then  vomited.  The  child  became  quite  prostrated,  the  pulse  was 
feeble  and  slow,  and  the  pupils  were  slightly  contracted.  Some  pieces  of 
the  nut  were  thrown  up  by  vomiting.  The  other  child  had  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  was  listless,  sleepy,  and  depressed.  He  vomited  freely,  some 
portions  of  nut  being  ejected.  He  could  neither  stand  nor  walk.  His  face 
was  pale,  the  eyes  were  piercing,  but  the  pupils  and  pulse  were  natural. 
In  this  case  there  was  purging.  The  children  recovered  on  the  third  day. 
(' Edin.  Month.  Joui-.,' 1864,  p.  193.)  In  cases  in  which  it  has  proved 
fatal  to  animals  it  has  caused  much  irritation  and  congestion  of  the  stomach 
and  bowels.  (Dragendorlf.) 

Frazer  relates  the  case  of  two  maid-servants  who  were  poisoned  by 
tasting  some  of  the  embryos  of  the  bean  through  curiosity.  ('  Edin.  Med, 
Jour.,'  1863,  2,  p.  131.) 

African  travellers  have  described  the  symptoms  resulting  from  the  use 
of  the  beans  as  an  ordeal,  as  consisting  of  violent  thirst,  inability  to 
swallow,  cramps,  and  muscular  twitchings.  If  vomiting  takes  place,  as  it 
often  does  early  when  a  large  dose  is  given,  recovery  ensues  rapidly  ; 
otherwise  consciousness  i-emains  till  shortly  before  death,  which  occurs 
usually  within  half  an  hour. 

A  drop  of  the  extract  applied  to  the  eye  produces  in  from  ten" minutes 
to  a  quarter  of  an  hour  a  remarkable  contraction  of  the  pupil.  This  has 
been  observed  to  last  in  children  for  fifteen  or  twenty  hours.  In  this 
respect,  the  poison  is  eminently  distinguished  from  the  thi-ee  natural 
mydriatic  alkaloids,  atropine,  hyoscyamine,  and  hyoscine,  which  cause  great 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  It  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  taken 
internally,  as  well  as  when  applied  locally.  It  paralyzes  the  motor  nerves, 
a,nd  leaves  the  intellect  and  muscular  in-itability  unimpaired.  It  destroys 
life  by  paralyzing  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  although  it  weakens  the 
heart's  power,  it  neither  stops  the  circulation  nor  arrests  the  heart's  action. 
It  IS  not,  according  to  Harley,  a  cardiac,  but  a  respiratory  poison.  It  is 
closely  allied  in  its  effects  to  curare  and  conine,  but  more  to  the  latter. 
It  differs  from  both  in  its  tendency  to  produce  muscular  twitchings,  and 
in  its  power  of  causing  contraction  of  the  pupil.  Neither  curare  nor 
conine  has  any  effect  on  the  pupil.  ('  Lancet,'  1863,  I.  p.  717.)  Salts  of 
the  alkaloid  (eserine),  as  well  as  an  extract  of  Calabar  bean,  are  now  ex- 
tensively  used  m  the  treatment  of  diseases  of  the  eye;  and  hence  accidents 
are  likely  to  occur  from  the  use  of  these  preparations. 

Von  Boeck  concludes  that  the  special  character  of  poisoning  by  Calabar 
bean  consists  mainly  in  a  diminution  of  the  excitability,  complete  paralysis 
of  the  locomotor  centres  situated  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  paralysis  of 
the  excito-motor  centres  of  the  heart  and  their  peripheral  extremities  ;  also 
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m  producing  contraction  of  the  vessels  and  of  the  unstriped  muscles  esne 
cm  ly  those  of  the  .ntestme  and  the  sphincter  muscles  of  ^he  ins  as  we K 
m  promoting-  salivary  and  other  secretions. 

The  editor  has  himself  observed  very  marked  diminution  of  respira- 
tory depth  troni  the  hypodermic  use  of  salts  of  eserine  (physostigmine 

Analysis.-PhyBost^gmme  (eserine)  combines  with  acids  to  form  salts 
A  solution  of  bromine  xn  water  acts  in  a  characteristic  manner  on  aTolut  on 

lou?  wh^en  lesr?L:  riOO^^^^^^         '-''''''^'^  P^^*"       P-^uces  f  r^d 
coioui  Aviien  less  than  1-lUOOth  of  a  grain  is  present.    The  chloriodide 

of  potassuxm  and  mercury  also  precipitates  physostigmine.  The 
ogical  test  consists  m  the  application  of  a  solution  o?  alcoholic  extract  to 
the  eye.    It  produces  strong  contraction  of  the  pupil  when  this  liquid  con- 
wL  -Tnl-^  --;te  proportion  of  physostigmine.    It  is  rapidly  eHmfnated 
by  the  sahva  and  other  secretions.  (Husemann's  '  Jahresber.,'  1872,  p.  570  > 

Poisonous  Mushrooms  (Fungi). 

th^u^hr^nc^f  toxicology  has  given  rise  to  greater  differences  of  opinion 
than  the  study  of  poisoning  by  fungi.    Some  authors  have  considered 
nearly  every  kind  of  mushroom  as  unfit  for  food  ;  whilst  others,  again 
seem  to  regard  nearly  every  species  as  edible  with  safety.    In  inquiring 
into  the  causes  of  these  discrepancies  of  opinion,  it  will  be  found  that 
whilst  some  species  of  fungi  are  undoubtedly  to  be  regarded  as  poisonous, 
since  they  contain  an  integral  poisonous  constituent  or  constituents  which 
maybe  isolated  m  a  greater  or  less  state  of  purity,  others  apparently 
produce  injurious  effects  only  under  certain  conditions.  Mushrooms 
contain  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  are  very  rich  in  albuminous  con- 
stituents, and  are  hence  prone  to  decomposition.     They  are  also  in- 
digestible and  apt  to  produce  catarrh  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.  The 
morel  a,nd  Hevella  esculenta  are  highly  esteemed  kinds  of  mushrooms  and 
yet  Keber  relates  the  history  of  six  persons,  who  after  partakin^r  of  these 
lungi  were  attacked  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  which  lasted°for  sixty 
hours.   ('  Preussische  Yereinszeitung,'  1846,  No.  32.)    Poisonings  by  the 
common  edible  mushroom  {Acjaricus  campestris)  are  rare,  except  when  the 
mushrooms  are  decayed.     No  general  rule  can  be  laid  down  for  dis- 
criminating between  edible  and  noxious  fungi.  Even  the  most  poisonous 
species  can,  it  is  said,  be  safely  eaten  after  maceration  in  vinegar,  or  in 
salt  and  water.  ° 

Of  all  the  toxic  species,  Agaricus  phalloides  causes  the  greatest  number 
of  deaths.     This  is  in  part  due  to  its  white  colour  giving  it  some  re- 
semblance to  the  mushroom,  to  the  absence  of  unpleasant  taste  and  smell, 
but  more  especially  to  the  fact  that  it  only  gives  rise  to  symptoms  many 
hours  after  its  ingestion,  its  action  being  upon  the  blood,  and  not  as  a 
direct  irritant.    It  is  easily  recognized  by  its  hollow  stem  with  a  large 
bulb  at  the  base,  and  its  permanently  white  gills.    Koppel  found  that  in 
the  decade  1880-1890  forty  persons  were  poisoned  by  it.    Various  cases 
liave  illustrated  its  effects,  which  are  sickness,  diarrhoea,  abdominal  pain, 
blueness  of  the  surface,  sweating,  delirium,  coma,  jaundice,  various  skin 
eruptions,  sometimes  meningitis,  but  especially  hcemoglobinuria,  methasmo- 
globinuria,  hjBmaturia,  bile  in  the  urine,  albuminuria,  and  suppression 
of  urine.    Kobert,  who  has  recently  been  occupied  with  the  whole  subject 
of  fungus-poisoning  (' Lehrbuch  der  Intoxikationen,'  1893),  separated'the 
poisonous  principle  and  found  it  to  be  a  toxalbumin,  to  which  he  has 
applied  the  term  phallin.     He  found  an  aqueous  solution  of  Agarictm- 
phalloides  when  injected  into  the  veins  of  dogs  caused  dissolution 'of  the 
red  blood  corpuscles  ;  but  if  the  albuminous  substances  were  precipitated 
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hy  boilino-  neither  the  precipitate  nor  the  fluid  were  toxic.  The  further 
symptoms  were  multiple  ecchymoses  and  fatty  degenerations,  especaally 
-of  the  liver.  The  urimry  tubules  lost  their  epithelium  and  transudation 
-of  the  haemoglobins  took  place.  The  whole  intestinal  tract  from  the 
pylorus  to  the  anus  became  intensely  inflamed.  To  iph^lhnAgaricus 
mappa,  virosus,  recutitus,  s^nd porphyrius  owe  their  poisonous  qualities. 

Agaricus  muscarius  was  less  fatal  than  A.  plialloides.  ihe  active 
principle  here  is  the  muscarine  of  Schmiedeberg,  whose  action  on  the 
heart  is  well  known.  It  existed  in  the  fungus  in  company  with  another 
alkaloid,  the  so-called  "  pilzatropine,"  which  was  to  a  certain  extent 
antagonistic  to  it.  Muscarine  is  the  poisonous  principle  m  Agancus^  pan- 
therinus  and  Boletus  luridus.  According  to  Kobert,  the  amanitm  of 
Letellier,  which  is  present  in  almost  all  fungi,  edible  as  well  as  poisonous, 
of  itself  was  practically  harmless  to  the  vertebrata,  but  it  was  apt, 
by  the  incipient  decay  of  the  fungi,  to  pass  into  lecithin  and  neurine, 
and  thus  give  rise  to  gastro-enteritis  and  other  symptoms.  Oases  of 
poisoning  by  the  small  black-spored  agarics,  such  as  A.  semiglohahis, 
semilanceolaius,  campanulatus,  etc.,  were  not  uncommon  in  this  country. 
They  are  less  frequently  fatal,  because  the  symptoms,  amongst  which 
giddiness  and  delirium  are  frequent,  occur  soon  after  the  ingestion  of  the 
poison,  and  ail  emetic  speedily  sets  matters  right.  ('  Br.  Med.  J  our.,'  1892, 
I.  p.  304.) 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  noxious  species  of  mushrooms  act 
sometimes  as  narcotics,  and  in  other  occasions  as  irritants.  It  would 
appear,  from  the  reports  of  several  cases,  that  when  the  narcotic  symptoms 
are  excited,  they  come  on  soon  after  the  meal  at  which  the  mushrooms 
have  been  eaten,  and  that  they  are  chiefly  manifested  by  giddiness,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  debility.  The  person  appears  as  if  intoxicated,  and 
there  are  singular  illusions  of  sense.  Spasms  and  convulsions  have  been 
■occasionally  witnessed  among  the  symptoms  when  the  case  has  proved  fatal. 
Peddie  has  related  three  instances  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  ('Edin. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  vol.  49,  p.  200),  in  which  the  poison  acted  as  a  pure 
narcotic ;  there  was  neither  pain  in  the  abdomen,  nor  irritation  in  the  alimen- 
tary canal.  The  narcotic  symptoms  began  in  half  an  hour  with  giddiness 
and  stupor :  the  first  effect  with  one  patient  was,  that  every  object  appeared 
to  him  to  bo  of  a  blue  colour.  The  three  patients  recovered — two  of  them 
rapidly.  When  the  drowsiness  passes  off,  there  is  generally  nausea  and 
vomiting  ;  but  sometimes  vomiting  and  purging  precede  the  stupor.  If 
the  symptoms  do  not  occur  until  many  hours  after  the  meal,  they  partake 
more  of  the  characters  of  irritation  ;  indicated  by  pain  and  swelling  of  the 
abdomen,  vomiting,  and  purging.  In  one  case  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms, 
there  was  slight  vomiting  about  an  hour  and  a  half  after  the  meal ;  but  no 
violent  symptoms  until  after  the  lapse  of  ten  hours.  Several  cases,  in 
-which  the  symptoms  did  not  appear  until  after  the  lapse  of  fourteen  hours, 
are  reported.  ('  Med.Gaz.,'vol.25,  p.  110.)  In  some  instances  the  symptoms 
of  poisoning  have  not  commenced  until  thirty  hours  after  the  meal ;  and 
in  these  narcotism  has  followed  the  symptoms  of  irritation.  It  might  be 
supposed  that  these  variable  effects  were  due  to  different  properties  in  the 
mushrooms;  but  the  same  fungi  have  acted  on  members  of  the  same  family, 
in  one  case  like  irritants,  and  in  another  like  narcotics.  In  most  cases  re- 
covery takes  place,  especially  if  there  is  early  vomiting.  In  the  few  instances 
which  have  proved  fatal,  there  has  been  greater  or  less  inflammation  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels,  with  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain. 
<'  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  46,  p.  307 ;  vol.  47,  p.  673  ;  '  Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.,'  1853, 
-p.  694.) 

A  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by  fungi  was  attended  with  symptoms  of 
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iiTitation  resorabliiie' those  caused  bv  nvfinn in     'vi  ^ 

a.m.  two  funo-i  wliicli  he  had  fm^rio      •         f  ^^"^  ^""'^  breakfast  at  8.30 

followed,  ,vitlf  severe  SasSfo  ^""'^"^ 
continued  throughout  the"°H,t  Si  These  symptoms 

aet   At  11  <fn  o  "'gilt  until  0  a.m.    The  bowels  then  ceased  to 

and  purgino.  had  returned     Th.  was  again  seen.  Vomiting 

Te  aboTwv  f  of  the  cavity.    In  another  hour  he  died, 

aftex  the^^^^^^^^^  ^"'^"^        ^^^^o^'         about  thirty-fou; 

but  in  srnnn^  °^        symptoms.    Others  partook  of  the  fungi, 

but  m  small  quantity,  and  they  did  not  suffer.    On  inspection,  the  heart 

conttctef  and  e^f  ""t.  "  U  ventricle  w  . 

contracted  and  empty.    The  lungs  were  healthy,  and  there  was  onlv 

int:Zi:Z7it'\  -e-brane  of  IL  stomach  and  sma  l 

Snsitv  «t  ^^^"^^o^V^ye^ed,  the  bluish-red  appearance  diminishing 
m  intensity  as  ifc  approached  the  ceecum.    There  were  a  few  ecchvmosed 

£  ornery':  r'^'^^f  The  o^JaircoSed 

fnt.f  brownish  liquid,  resembling  thin  gruel.     The  laro-e 

intestines  were  empty  and  pale,  and  the  spleen  was  congested  ;  the  other 
organs  were  healthy.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863  11.  p.  536.)  lu 
SLmbtd  «  ?     T'  """"^^  absence  of  narcotic  symptoms,  this  case 

hZ^  lf  f  poisoning  by  arsenic.    The  fact  that  nearly  ten 

hours  elapsed  before  the  symptoms  of  irritation  commenced,  and  that 
there  was  no  blood  m  the  matters  discharged  by  vomiting  and  purging 
were  the  most  marked  differences.  ^       ^  «         P  '^'^^r 

"^Q^^'  ^7""  children  died  from  the  effects  produced  by  noxious 
lungi.    several  other  persons  were  placed  in  a  precarious  condition  from 
the  same  cause     Some  fowls  died  from  eating  portions  of  the  mush- 
roonis.     Iwo  children,  a  boy,  ^t.  8,  and  a  girl,  ^t.  10,  cooked  some 
mushrooms  for  breakfast.    The  boy  ate  greedily  of  them,  but  permitted 
tne  girl  to  take  only  one  mushroom.    The  symptoms  produced  in  both 
cmidren  w-ere  similar,  except  that  the  boy  had  them  in  a  severer  and  fatal 
torm,  and  the  girl  recovered.    Three  or  four  hours  after  the  meal,  the  girl 
was  seized  with  violent  pains  in  the  head  and  abdomen.    She  vomited 
several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day,  was  restless,  thirsty,  and  had 
occasional  muscular  twitchings  of  the  hands.    During  the  night  the 
symptoms  increased  in  severity,  and  she  slept  but  little.    Next  day  there 
was  slight  diarrhoe'a.    When  admitted  into  hospital,  fifty-four  hours  after 
tne  mushrooms  were  eaten,  all  the  symptoms  had  nearly  subsided.  The 
boy  was  then  collapsed,  and  died  twenty  minutes  afterwards.  His 
stomach  was  found  empty  and  contracted:  its  mucous  coat  pink,  with 
minute  injection,  and  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of  dryish  epithelium. 
Ihe  whole  of  the  small  intestines  Avere  empty  and  contracted ;  the  coats 
chick  and  firm  ;  the  mucous  membrane  intensely  congested,  more  espe- 
tially  towards  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum,  and  covered  Avith  a  thick 
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layev  of  yellowish  epitlxeliun..    The  ^i-^^'^^^^f^y-J^Sef^^^^^^^^ 

from  eating  the  Amanita  pantlierina     L he  eailiest         .  ,     J  ^  .-^^^ 
two  hours  Snd  a  half  after  the  meal.   They  were  thirst  faintaess  d^ 
nausea,  paleness  of  the  face,  and  cold  extremities     ^f;^^  ^f,^"^^ J^^'^'; 
there  was  stupor  with  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.   In  ^l^^^^^J^' 
cyanosis  of  the  legs  with  contracted  pupils     It  was  ^^^f^^^^^^^f  ' 
fourteen  hours  after  the  fungi  had  been  eaten,  portions  o^.*^^?^  T  Wi 
charo-ed  by  vomiting  from  the  action  of  emetics.  Cases  of  poisoumg  by  tungi 
are  ?epoiid  in  Husemann's  '  Jahresbericbt,'  1872,  p   534    In  the  year 
1891  one  case  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  was  recorded  m  England  and 

^  Analysls.-The  discovery  of  portions  of  the  undigested  mushrooms  in 
the  matter  vomited,  or  a  description  of  the  food  eaten,  will  commonly  lead 
to  a  recognition  of  this  form  of  poisoning.  One  of  the  most  poisonous  in 
this  country,  Amanita  muscaria  or  the  fly-mushroom,  renders  the  water  in 
which  it  is  boiled  so  poisonous,  that  animals  are  killed  by  it,  while  the 
boiled  fungus  itself  has  no  effect  upon  them.  The  liquid  procured  from 
it  is  used  as  a  fly-poison,  whence  the  name  of  the  mushroom  is  derived. 
It  is  an  autumnal  fungus,  known  by  its  rich  orange-red  colour. 

Henbane  (Htoscvamls  niger). 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— The  seeds,  roots,  and  leaves  of  this  plarit 
are  poisonous.  When  the  dose  is  not  sufficient  to  destroy  life,  the 
symptoms  are— general  excitement,  fulness  of  the  pulse,  flushing  of  the 
face,  weight  in  the  head,  giddiness,  loss  of  power  and  tremulous  motion 
of  the  limbs,  somnolency,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  double  vision,  nausea, 
and  vomiting.  After  a  time  these  symptoms  pass  off,  leaving  the  patient 
merely  languid.  When  a  large  quantity  of  the  root  or  leaves  has  been 
eaten— an  accident  which  has  occurred  from  the  plant  having  been  mis- 
taken for  other  vegetables— more  serious  effects  have  been  manifested.  In 
addition  to  the  above  symptoms  in  an  aggravated  form,  there  may  be  loss 
or  incoherency  of  speech,  delirium,  confusion  of  thought,  insensibility, 
coma,  and  sometimes  a  state  resembling  insanity ;  the  pupils  are  dilated 
and  insensible  to  light,  there  is  coldness  of  the  surface,  cold  perspiration, 
loss  of  power  in  the  legs,  alternating  with  tetanic  rigidity  and  convulsive 
movements  of  the  muscles;  the  pulse  is  small,  frequent,  and  irregular,  the 
respiration  deep  and  laborious.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  47,  p.  640.)  Occasionally 
there  is  nausea  with  vomiting  and  purging.  Death  may  take  place  in  a  few 
hours  or  days,  according  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms.  The  special 
effect  of  this  poisonous  plant  is  manifested  in  its  tendency  to  produce  a 
general  paralysis  of  the  nervous  system. 

Sir  Hans  Sloane  has  recorded  four  cases  in  Avhich  the  fruit  of  henbane, 
gathered  and  eaten  in  mistake  for  filberts,  produced  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  the  belladonna  tribe.  ('  Phil.  Trans.,'  1733, 
vol.  38,  p.  99.)  The  fumes  evolved  from  the  burning  seeds,  when  inhaled, 
are  a  popular  remedy  for  toothache. 

In  1892,  several  persons  suffered  in  a  lesser  degree  from  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  henbane  after  partaking  of  soup  flavoured 
Avith  the  seeds,  which  were  sold  as  those  of  celery.  Two  teaspoon- 
fuls  of  the  seeds,  weighing  about  seventy-tAVO  grains,  were  put  into  the 
soup.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1892, 1,  p.  1075.)  According  to  the  experiments 
of  Ransom,  the  seeds  contain  0'054  per  cent,  of  alkaloid,  which  is  about 
the  percentage  contained  in  the  leaves.  Hence  presumably  one  tiventy- 
fifth  of  a  grain  of  hyoscyamine  produced  toxic  effects  in  several  persons. 
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Fig.  5.-i. 


1  he  appearances  consisted  in  a  general  con- 
gestion of  dark-coloured  liquid  blood  in  the 
venous  system.  The  lungs  and  brain  espe- 
cially manifested  this  condition.  There  are 
commonly  no  marks  of  irritation  or  inflam- 
mation in  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Analysis. — When  the  vegeta- 
ble has  been  eaten,  it  can  be  iden- 
tified only  by  its  botanical  cha- 
racters. The  seeds  are  very  small 
and  hard ;  they  are  furrowed  on 
the  surface,  and  may  be  easily 
confounded  with  those  of  bella- 
donna. They  are  of  an  oblong, 
oval,  or  pyriform  shape.  We  sub- 
join illustrations,  in  which  they 
are  represented  magnified  (&)  and 


Small  leaf  of  henbane  of  its  natural  size 
and  form. 


^Ji'ecisofiienbane.  tbeir  natural  size  (a),  fig.  56. 
I.  SSed'so    ^^'"^  ^e'^^es  are  peculiar'in  shape 

diameters.      --J  -i  •  ■■  -  •  - 


and  other  characters,  by  which 

-n  i.  ^-  ,n  r.^  ■  n  tliey  may  be  easily  identified.  The 
above  illustration  (fig.  55)  is  from  a  photograph  of  a  fresh  leaf  of 
Henbane.  I  he  poisonous  properties  of  henbane  are  known  to  be  owing 
to  the  presence  of  two  crystalline  alkaloids,  which  are  called  By oscy amine 
and  Hyoscme.  These,  with  atropine,  the  alkaloid  of  belladonna,  are,  accord- 
ing  to  Ladenburg,  the  only  three  known  natural  mydriatic  alkaloids  i  e 
basic  bodies  which  cause  marked  dilatation  of  the  pupil  of  the  eye 
According  to  Ladenburg,  hyoscyamine  is  identical  with  duboisine. 


Nightshade  (Solanum). 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— There  are  two  species  of  this  plant— the 
holanum  dulcamara,  Bitter-siveet,  or  Woody-nightshade,  which  has  a  purple 
ilower  and  bears  red  berries ;  and  the  Solanum  nigrum,  or  Garden  niqlit- 
sliade  with  a  white  flower  and  black  berries.  The  active  principle  Solanine 
on  which  the  poisonous  properties  of  both  species  depend,  varies  in  pro- 
portion at  different  seasons  of  the  year.  Solanine  is  an  alkaloid  which 
needs  further  investigation,  and  is  perhaps  a  mixture  of  alkaloids.  In  one 
instance  a  decoction  of  the  plant  is  said  to  have  produced  in  a  man  dimness 
of  sight,  giddiness,  and  trembling  of  the  limbs,— symptoms  Avhich  soon 
disappeared  under  slight  treatment.  (For  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the 
decoction  see  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  46,  p.  548.) 

The  berries  of  the  Solanum  nigrimi,  in  one  instance  at  least,  produced 
serious  effects  in  three  children  who  had  eaten  them.    They  complained 
of  headache,  giddiness,  sickness,  colic,  and  tenesmus.    There  was  copious 
vomiting  of  a  greenish-coloured  matter,  with  thirst,  dilated  pupils,  ster- 
torous breathing,  convulsions,  and  tetanic  stiffness  of  the  limbs.   One  child 
died  m  the  acute  stage  :  the  others  died  apparently  from  secondary  con- 
sequences during  treatment.    (Orfila,  op.  cit.  4'*'"'=  ed.  2,  273.)  From 
three  to  four  berries  of  this  plant  have  been  found  to  produce  sleep.  In 
1853,  the  red  berries  of  the  Woody-nigUsliade  are  stated  to  have  caused 
the  death  of  a  boy,  ^t.  4,  under  the  following  circumstances.    He  had 
eaten  some  of  the  berries,  and  at  first  did  not  appear  to  suffer  from  them  ; 
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-but  eleven  hours  afterwards  lie  was  attacked  with  vomiting  purging,  and 
convulsions,  which  continued  throughout  the  day ;  the  chilcl  Deing  in- 
sensible in  the  intervals.  He  died  convulsed  in  about  twenty-tour  nours. 
The  vomited  matters  were  of  a  dark  greenish  colour  and  ot  a  bilious  cna- 
racter.  Other  children  had  partaken  of  the  berries  at  the  same  time ;  out, 
among  these,  one  only  suffered  slightly.  ('  Lancet,'  1856,  l._  p.  ^^^•)  -^^^ 
1892,  a  death  was  recorded  from  eating  these  berries,  which,  however, 
were  not  clearly  identiEed.    ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  Aug.  13,  1892,  p.  1^90 


Deadly  Nightshade  (Atropa  Belladonna). 

Symptoms. — The  symptoms  which  are  produced  by  the  leaves,  berries, 
•and  root  of  the  belladonna  are  of  a  uniform  character,  and  may  be  thus 
described  : — Heat  and  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  nausea,  vomiting, 
giddiness,  indistinct  or  double  vision,  delirium,  great  excitement  and  rest- 
lessness, convulsions  followed  by  drowsiness,  stupor,  and  lethargy.  The 
pupils  are  much  dilated,  and  the  eyes  are  insensible  to  light.   In  two  cases, 
the  pupils  were  contracted  during  sleep,  although  dilated  in  the  waking- 
state.    ('  Dub.  Med.  Press,'  Jan.  5,  1853  j  '  Jour,  de  Chim.  Med.,'  1853,  p. 
695.)    Several  deaths  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  lerries  occurred 
in  London  in  1846.    A  boy,  ret.  14,  ate,  soon  after  breakfast,  about  thirty 
belladonna  berries,  which  he  had  bought  as  fruit  in  the  streets.  In 
about  three  hours  he  had  the  sensation  of  his  face  being  swollen :  his 
throat  became  hot  and  dry,  his  vision  was  impaired,  objects  appeared 
double,  and  they  seemed  to  revolve  and  run  backwards.    His  hands 
and  face  were  flushed,  and  the  eyelids  swollen ;  there  were  occasional 
flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes.    He  tried  to  eat,  but  could  not  swallow 
on  account  of  the  state  of  his  throat.    In  endeavouring  to  walk  home  he 
stumbled  and  staggered ;  and  he  felt  giddy  whenever  he  attempted  to  raise 
his  head.    His  parents  thought  him  intoxicated ;  he  was  incoherent, — 
frequently  counted  his  money,  and  did  not  know  the  silver  from  the  copper 
coins.  His  eyes  had  a  fixed,  brilliant,  and  dazzling  gaze ;  he  could  neither 
hear  nor  speak  plainly,  and  there  was  great  thirst ;  he  caught  at  imaginary 
objects  in  the  air,  and  seemed  to  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  distance.  His 
fingers  were  in  constant  motion  :  there  was  headache,  but  neither  vomiting 
nor  purging.    He  did  not  reach  the  hospital  until  nine  hours  had  elapsed, 
and  the  symptoms  were  then  much  the  same  as  those  above  described. 
He  attempted  to  get  out  of  bed  with  a  reeling,  drunken  motion  :  his  speech 
was  thick  and  indistinct.    The  pupils  were  so  strongly  dilated  that  there 
was  merely  a  ring  of  iris,  and  the  eyes  were  quite  insensible  to  light.  The 
•eyelids  did  not  close  when  the  hand  was  passed  suddenly  before  them. 
He  had  evidently  lost  the  power  of  vision,  although  he  stared  fixedly  at 
•objects  as  if  he  saw  them.    The  nerves  of  common  sensation  were  un- 
affected. When  placed  on  his  legs  he  could  not  stand.    His  pulse  was  90, 
feeble  and  compressible  ;  his  mouth  was  in  constant  motion,  as  if  eating. 
•On  admission  his  bladder  was  full  of  urine.    He  continued  in  this  state 
f^+i^^  occasionally  conscious,  when  by  a  free  evacuation 

of  the  bowels,  some  small  seeds  were  passed:  these  were  examined  and 
identified  as  the  seeds  of  belladonna.  The  boy  gradually  recovered,  and 
left  the  hospital  on  the  sixth  day  after  his  admission :  —the  progress  of 
recovery  was  indicated  by  the  state  of  the  pupils,  which  had  then  only 
acquired  their  natural  size  and  power  of  contraction.  In  three  other  cases 
which  occurred  at  the  same  time,  the  berries  having  been  baked  in  a  pie, 
pains  m  the  limbs,  drowsiness,  insensibility,  and  convulsions,  were  araoncr 
tJie  symptoms.    In  two  instances  of  poisonin g  by  the  berries,  the  sympto: 
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boro  a  strori<r  resemblance  to  those  of  delirium  tremens  ln,f  o^..  .i 
wove  heat  and  ch.y,.e»«  of  the  tlu-oat,  los.s  of  powe.    Sowings  ™ 
speech,  double  v,.s,on  and  strange  speelral  illusions,  witirocca,°onal  flK 
ot  wld  aud  uuKovernahle  laughter.    On  the  following  morninTS  these 

dilated.    (Casper's    Woehen^^ehr.:.'  ITltlsT,  r' t. f  ^C^^ 

•  Md^  =;^.!rr'  (:^^2?;f«2).  """o--  <i-'ea  sti 

In  1880,  a  boy,  Kt.  12,  was  admitted  into  Guv's  Hosnifcal  ^v^,n  nr.  f]  ^ 
prevaous  day  had  eaten  some  ripe  belladonna  ber^iL^t  o^t  count  ' 
excursion.    On  returning  home  he  went  to  bed  as  usual,  but  awoke  a^ 

then  delirious  and  in  such  violent  convulsions  that  he  was  unable  to  sil 
stil  a  moment.    He  talked  most  incoherently.    He  apparently  could  no 
swallow,  as  he  put  water  into  his  mouth  and  spat  it  ou^t  again^  the  eVor 
throwing  him  into  severe  convulsions.    At  10  Lm.,  the  delirium  and  con- 
vulsions still  continued ;  there  was  a  marked  flushing  on  the  leo-s  and  face 
and  the  latter  was  somewhat  swollen.    The  throat  was  red,  and'he  showed 
aversion  to  water.    The  pupils  were  widely  dilated.    The  delirium  con- 
tinued, with  convulsions,  all  day  and  during  the  next  night,  though  occa- 
sionally he  spoke  rationally.    He  was  flushed,  and  appeared  like  a  child  in 
the  earlystageof  a  scarlatina  or  rash.  At  noon— about  forty-two  hoursafter 
as  was  supposed,  the  berries  were  eaten— one-third  of  a  grain  of  a  salt  of 
morphine  was  injected  hypodermically.    The  boy  slept,  and  next  day 
awoke  well.  * 

The  symptoms  are  sometimes  delayed.  In  September,  1892,  a  bov, 
aged  hve  years,  died  at  Mortlake  from  eating  belladonna  berries  In 
this  case  the  symptoms  did  not  appear  till  the  morning  after  the  berries 
were  supposed  to  have  been  eaten,  and  he  lived  sixteen  hours  after 
the  appearance  of  symptoms  of  atropine  poisoning.  There  was  no 
delirium  ;  there  was  thirst,  flushing  of  the  face,  and  the  heart's  beats 
were  audible  at  a  distance  of  several  feet.  Unconsciousness  quicklv 
supervened.  The  seeds  of  the  plant  were  found  in  the  intestines  after 
death,  and  Mackintosh  detected  atropine  in  both  the  stomach-contents 
and  in  the  urine. 

The  root  of  the  belladonna,  administered  in  the  form  of  decoction  as  an 
enema,  has  destroyed  life.  Eighty  grains  of  the  root  were  employed,  and 
the  liquid,  strained  and  reduced  by  evaporation  to  four  ounces,  was  in- 
jected. After  a  slight  stage  of  excitement,  the  patient,  a  female,  set.  27, 
fell  into  a  state  of  complete  coma ;  the  countenance  appeared  swollen, 
and  of  a  reddish-brown  colour ;  the  pupils  were  excessively  dilated ;  the 
pulse  was  at  first  full  and  hard,  then  small;  death  took  place  in  five 
hours.  (Casper's  '  Woclienschr.,'  Feb.  8,  1845,  p.  101.)  According  to 
Schmidt  and  Schutte  the  root  contains  from  one-eighth  to  one-half  per 
cent,  of  alkaloid. 

The  leaves  of  belladonna  have  occasionally  given  rise  to  accidents.  A 
young  man  swallowed  an  infusion  of  two  drachms  of  the  leaves.  In  about 
an  hour  he  found  great  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  salivary  secretion  was 
suppressed,  and  objects  appeared  to  be  in  perpetual  motion  before  him. 
He  became  delirious,  repeatedly  attempted  to  pass  his  urine  in  vain  : 
and  for  an  hour  and  a  half  he  was  in  constant  motion,  although  his  gait 
was  unsteady.  The  muscles  of  his  face,  jaws,  and  limbs  were  agitated 
bj  convulsive  twitchings:  the  pupils  Avere  excessively  dilated,  and  there 
were  singular  hallucinations.  There  was  neither  nausea,  vomiting,  nor 
purging.    Emetics,  injections,  and  bleeding  were  resorted  to,  and  the  next 
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Seeds  of  belladonna. 
II.  Katiiral  size. 
I).  Magnitied30diametersN 


Small  leal  1)1  belladuiiiia, 
natural  size. 


morning  tlie  patient  awoke  as  IE  from  a  dream.    ('  Ann.  d  Hyg.,  Oct., 

1847,  p.  413.)  1  ^  ■u^ 

The  leaves  of  belladonna  have  been  ignorantly  supplied  tor  asb-leaves 
and  half  a  wine-glassful  of  the  decoction  of  the  leaves  produced  on  l^arroci 
the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  this  plant.  His  patient,  who  took 
half  a  pint,  suffered  severely.  The  chief  symptoms  were  giddiness,  dim- 
culty  in  walking,  dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  perversion  ot  taste^ 
indistinctness  of  vision, 
dilatation  of  the  pupils, 
bloodshot  eyes,  difficult 
articulation,  delirium,  in- 
sensibility, and  a  scarlet 
redness  of  the  skin  of  the 
face  and  neck,  followed  by 
a  peeling  off  of  the  cuticle. 
The  leaves  of  belladonna 
are  peculiar  in  shape.  The 
annexed  illustration  (tig. 
57)  is  from  a  photograph 
of  a  small  leaf  of  the  fresh 
plant. 

The  seeds  of  belladonna 
are  small,  of  a  somewhat 
oval  shape,  and  of  a  dark  colour.  Under  a  low  magnifying  power  they 
have  a  honey-combed  surface  (fig.  58).  In  henbane  the  surface  of  the 
seeds  presents  more  irregular  depressions,  resembling  those  seen  on  certain 
corals  or  madrepores. 

Two  persons  swallowed  a  small  spoonful  of  the  extract  of  belladonna 
by  mistake  for  that  of  juniper.  There  Avas  speedily  indistinctness  of  vision, 
tottering  gait,  delirium,  incoherency,  hallucinations,  and  dilatation  of  the 
pupils.  In  one  there  was  great  cerebral  excitement.  Under  treatment,  the 
symptoms  of  poisoning  disappeared  in  two  days ;  but  one  of  the  2:)atients 
died  on  the  seventh  day  from  disease.  The  physical  and  physiological 
properties  of  the  extract  indicated  that  it  was  belladonna  ;  but  the  attempt 
to  procure  atropine  from  it  entirely  failed.  A  portion  of  the  concentrated 
extract  given  to  a  dog,  caused  dilatation  of  the  pupil  in  a  quarter  of  an 
hour.  In  a  case  of  compound  poisoning  by  extract  of  belladonna  and 
tincture  of  opium,  there  was  the  violent  excitement  produced  by  bella- 
donna, but  the  pupils  were  strongly  contracted  as  in  poisoning  by  opium. 
('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1870,  J.  564.)  A  lady  suffered  from  severe 
symptoms  of  poisoning,  and  nearl}^  lost  her  life,  owing  to  an  injection, 
containing  one  drachm  of  the  extract  of  belladonna  and  one  drachm  of 
wine  of  opium,  having  been  administered  to  her.  The  pupils  in  this  case 
were  dilated,  and  the  opium  apparently  did  not  counteract  the  effects  of 
the  belladonna. 

The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  1871,  is  remarkable  for  tho- 
fact  that  a  woman  recovered  fi-om  a  large  dose  of  the  extract.  A  nurse- 
gave  by  mistake  to  a  lady  whom  she  was  attending  a  belladonna  liniment 
containing  three  drachms  of  the  extract,  mixed  with  soap  liniment.  She 
vomited  slightly,  and  suffered  from  dryness  of  the  throat,  difficulty  of 
swallowing,  drowsiness,  delirium,  dilated  pupils,  fixed  stare  of  the  eyes, 
loss  of  power,  and  difficulty  of  speech.  Paralysis  of  the  extremities  came 
on,  with  great  pain  in  the  back.  Emetics,  with  brandy  and  cayenne  pepper,, 
were  employed  with  success.  The  woman  recovered,  but  not  until  after 
five  weeks  from  the  time  of  swallowing  the  liniment. 

Jp2Jearances. — The  appearances  observed  in  several  cases  of  poisoning- 
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towaz-ds  the  cardiac  end.    In  other  fatal  caso«  'J  T  TT''''''  '''"^ 

been  co„.pIoteIy  dyed  b;  iho' ^Tte  ^'rtt^Trorrt'r^^ 

an  intense  lusf  o  -^f  l  l  m  '^'P^°*^°^'  eyes  were  half-open,  and  had 
.Inc!^     V.i  ^  P^'P'^''  "^^^^  dilated;  the  mouth  was  spasmodicallv 

tith  iTk  eoroZr.f  cerebral  vessel  w^rst  d  5 

^  11     iTf      "^"^  substance  of  the  brain  cerebellum  and 

^atfrerl^T'^'  ^^'"^1^^'.  T^^^^'^"^  points     irthe  throai  and 

fome  flufd^r  A^^^      P"*^^^  °^  I-        stomach  there  was 

Reddish  bt'.  nnl  '  membrane  was  of  a 

995  {  fo  .    fi  P^^^^^'    (Canstatt's  '  Jahresber.,'  .1844,  y. 

schr  f  t  '  TfifirP  f^f appearances,  see  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrs- 
donna  lin?^;        A   /  '"^"T"^'  ^^^^^^^ed  a  teaspoonful  of  bella- 

hours     O?     '  ^"1^  '1'^""'^^        ^^"^1  symptoms,  died  in  sixteen 

^f  it  ,  ^^/^^Pfc^^o^'  '^er  lungs  were  found  full  of  blood;  the  right  side 
contraclT  ThT"^  Httle  black  blood,  and  the  left 'side  wa^  firmly 
oSL.  r  '  •     h  ^''T  ""^^  congested.    The  stomach  and  other 

ZfZ  Jr  T  tt  inspection  was  made  thirty-four 

Jioura  after  death,  and  the  pupils  were  then  dilated.    ('  Lancet,'  1870,  11. 

Analysis.— The  indigestible  nature  of  the  leaves,  fruit,  and  seeds  will 
■commonly  lead  to  their  detection  in  the  matters  vomited  or  passed  by  the 
bowels,  or  m  the  contents  of  the  viscera  after  death.  The  seeds  of  bella- 
donna are  very  small— they  can,  however,  be  distinguished  by  the  micro- 
scope trom  the  seeds  of  other  poisonous  plants.  The  colouring  matter  of 
tne  berry  is  of  a  deep  purple  hue.  The  leaves  are  known  by  their  botani- 
cal characters  and  a  decoction  or  infusion  of  them,  by  the  liquid  causing 
dilatation  of  the  pupil.  The  urine,  blood,  or  other  organic  liquid  con- 
taining this  poison,  applied  to  the  eye  of  an  animal,  cause  dilatation  of 
the  pupils. 

In  1891,  six  deaths  were  recorded  in  England  and  Wales  from  bella- 
donna and  its  preparations. 

ATROPrNE.— Atropine,  or  atropia,  is  the  name  given  to  the  alkaloid 
■extracted  from  belladonna.    This  alkaloid  is  a  powerful  poison.    It  exists 
in  the  plant  chiefly  as  hyoscyamine,  which,  during  the  process  of  extrac- 
tion IS  converted  into  atropine.     Physiologically,  the  actions  of  these 
alkaloids  are  identical.    In  1850,  Sells,  of  Guildford,  forwarded  to  the 
author  for  examination  the  stomach  of  a  young  man  who  had  poisoned 
himself  by  taking  tioo  grains  of  atropine.    He  took  the  dose  on  going  to 
bed.   He  was  heard  to  snore  heavily  during  the  night,  and  was  found  dead 
about  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  lying  on  his  right  side,  the  surface 
livid,  the  limbs  rigid  and  contracted,  and  with  a  little  brown  matter  issuing 
froru  the  mouth.   The  pupils  were  much  dilated.   The  mucous  membrane 
■of  the  stomach  presented  a  diffused  redness,  which  might  have  arisen  from 
some  brandy  which  he  had  swallowed.    No  trace  of  the  poison  could  be 
detected  in  the  stomach  or  its  contents.     In  the  'Assoc.  Med.  Jour.' 
(Sept.  16,  1853,  p.  818)  will  be  found  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  all 
the  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  belladonna  arose  from  the  application  of 
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a  Aveak  solution  of  atropine  in  water  to  the  conjunctiva.  One-eiglith  of 
a  grain  injected  into  the  skin  for  the  relief  of  sciatica,  produced  the  usual 
symptoms  of  poisoning.    (' Pharm.  Jour.,'  May,  1862,  p.  583.)  _ 

Cases  of  atropine  poisoning  of  a  mild  character  are  common  m  hospital 
practice,  in  consequence  of  atropine  lotions,  intended  for  the  eye,  heing 
accidentally  taken  by  children  and  others. 

The  criminal  administration  of  atropine  is  a  rai^e  event  in  this  country. 
A  trial  for  murder  by  this  alkaloid  took  place  at  the  Manchester  Lent 
Assizes,  1872  (Beg.  v.  Steele).  The  prisoner,  who  was  a  nurse  in  the 
workhouse,  was  charged  with  administering  atropine  to  the  senior  surgeon, 
and  thereby  causing  his  death.  The  deceased  was  taken  suddenly  ill 
after  his  breakfast,  and  died  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning 
with  atropine  in  about  twelve  hours.  The  poison  was  detected  in  the 
body,  and  also  in  a  liquid  found  in  the  room — a  solution  of  atropine  in 
spirit.  Milk  was  the  vehicle  through  which  it  was  taken.  The  milk  as  sent 
from  the  kitchen  contained  nothing  injurious,  but  that  found  in  deceased's 
room  was  tasted  by  two  of  the  nurses  and  both  suffered  from  poisoning 
by  atropine.  The  prisoner  had  access  to  this  room,  and  it  was  alleged 
that  she  had  a  strong  motive  for  this  criminal  act,  but  there  was  no 
direct  proof  to  show  that  she  put  the  poison  into  the  milk,  and  she  was. 
acquitted. 

Analysis. — Atropine  is  a  white  crystalline 
substance,  not  very  soluble  in  water,  but 
easily  dissolved  by  alcohol,  ether,  and  diluted 
acids.  It  does  not  readily  crystallize,  but  it 
forms  crystallizable  salts.  The  annexed 
illustration  (fig.  59)  shows  the  irregular  crys- 
talline form  of  sulphate  of  atropine,  as  it 
is  deposited  from  an  alcoholic  solution. 
Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  of  sulphate 
of  atropine  does  not  separate  the  alkaloid  in 
distinct  crystals.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from 
morphine  and  strychnine.  When  atropine  is 
heated  on  platinum  it  melts,  darkens  in  colour, 
and  burns  with  a  yellowish  smoky  flame.  Sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids  dissolve 
it  without  any  change  of  colour.  Water  added  to  the  mixture  of  sulphuric 
acid  produces  no  change :  but  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potassium  pro- 
duces a  green  colour.  Tannic  acid  precipitates  the  alkaloid  from  its 
solutions  :  but  the  most  effectual  precipitant  is  the  chloriodide  of  potas- 
sium and  mercury,  which  throws  down  a  dense  white  precipitate  even 
in  very  diluted  sohitions.  Atropine  is  also  precipitated  by  auric  chloride, 
but,  unlike  strychnine,  it  is  not  precipitated  by  sulphocyanide  of  potassium 
or  chromate  of  potassium.  When  a  fragment  of  the  alkaloid  is  moistened 
with  fuming  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  moistened 
with  alcoholic  solution  of  soda,  a  fine  purple  colour  is  produced.  It  may 
be  separated  from  organic  liquids  by  the  process  of  Stas.  According  to 
Winckler  atropine  is  precipitated  most  completely  from  all  its  solutions 
by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  By  the  use  of  this  pre- 
cipitant he  was  able  to  determine  the  proportion  of  atropine  contained  in 
the  powder  of  the  dry  leaves  and  root.  In  the  leaves  the  alkaloid  varied 
from  0-41  to  0-49  per  cent.,  and  in  the  root  it  amounted  to  0-48  per  cent 
('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  June,  1872,  p.  1029.) 

A  small  quantity  of  a  diluted  solution  of  atropine  applied  to  the  eve 
produces  dilatatiOQ  of  the  pupil.  This  may  be  employed  as  a  physiological 
test  for  detecting  the  presence  of  atropine  in  an  extract  made  from  the 


Fig.  59. 


Imperfect  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
atropine,  magaifled  30  diameters. 


^  TIIOKNA  PPLE.  SYMPTOMS. 

contents  of  tho  stomacli,  or  of  any  oi-rrjiiiic  Ji,,ni,i     Thr^  ;  i  i 

portion  into  the  cellular  membrane  of  an  a  imal  11^71^  '    T^'"'^  ^ 

ordinary  symptoms  of  poisonin,,  causes  diirtTc^  'of^Th  ,^^^^^^^^^ 

IS  one  ot  the  throe  natural  pupil-dihitino-  alkaloids     Tf    ^    ^  Atropine 

belladonna,  but  also  in  stramc!nium      "  ^^^'^'^^^s.    It  occurs  not  only  i„ 

Thornapplk  (Datuka  stramonium). 

^to^^^^;}'^::^::^  unde. 

infusion  of  stramonium^ leaves  by  m~e' ior  Linale^^l'^'^^'fr' 
mxnutes  she  was  seized  with  giddiess,  dimneJs  ofTght  and  faint".  In 
two  hours  she  was  quite  insensible;  the  pupils  were  fixed  and  dS  all 
the  muscles  of  the  body  convulsed,  the  countenance  flushed  anc  the  i^^^^^ 
full  and  slow.  The  stomach-ptxmp  was  applied,  and  in'the  course  o? 
a  few  hours  she  recovered,— suffering,  however  from  i-nr1,-«L  f  I 
vision  and  vertigo.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vof  8,  p.ToS  )'  tTs  .  .1  o  tMHlan 
are  highly  poisonous.  A  boy,  a.t.  5,  ate  some  seeds,  witl  a  portLn  of  the 
i:to  observed  that  his  facL  was  fluE,Tnd  thtt 

he  staggered  as  if  intoxicated.    He  vomited  and  threw  up  about  thii  tv 
«eeds.    His  skin  was  hot  and  red,  the  countenance  had  a  wild  and  star  i  ^ 
expression,  the  pupils  were  nearly  fully  dilated  and  insensible  to  li^hf 
The  child  was  restless  m  a  state  of  raging  delirium,  and  biting  with  W 
at  those  who  a  tempted  to  restrain  him.    He  was  unable  to  stand,  and  in 
a  state  resembling  St.  Vitus's  dance.    The  pulse  eould  not  be  counted 
The  breathing  was  hurried  and  gasping.    He  was  incessantly  talking  but 
without  articulating  distinctly,  and  he  appeared  to  be  driving  awav  from 
him  imaginary  objects.    Emetics  produced  the  vomitino-  of  more  seeds 
and  m  an  hour  he  began  to  articulate.    He  slept  restlessly  for  two  hours' 
bome  seeds  were  passed  m  the  evacuations  from  the  bowels     In  four 
hours  the  symptoms  had  abated,  and  the  boy  gradually  'improved 
I  he  pupils  did  not  recover  their  natural  state  until  after  three  davs" 
('New  York  Jour,  of  Med.,'  1856;  and  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.  '  1857' 
19,  497.)  '  ' 

Turner  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  April,  1864,  p.  552)  describes  five 
cases  of  poi  sonmg  by  these  seeds,  in  children  under  ten  years  of  ao-e.  Thev 
had  eaten  them  in  the  scarcely  ripe  state,  when  the^  are  not  ve°ry  bitter 
In  one  hour  and  a  half  two  of  the  children  were  found  to  bp  fully  under  the 
influence  of  the  poison.    They  were  lying  on  their  backs,  the  eyes  brio-ht 
and  the  pupils  widely  dilated  and  insensible  to  light;  the  conjunctivae  were 
injected,  the  face  deeply  suffused  and  of  a  dark  crimson  colour;  there  was 
difficulty  of  breathing,  inability  to  articulate,  and  a  state  of  complete 
insensibility,  broken  occasionally  by  a  paroxysm  during  which  they  would 
utter  some  indistinct  sounds  and  throw  their  hands  about,  as  if  trying 
to  ward  off  some  threatening  evil.    They  then  fell  into  a  comatose  state 
but  were  easily  roused  into  a  state  of  violent  excitement :  they  o-rasped 
at  imaginary  objects  ;  there  was  picking  at  the  bed-clothes,  with  paroxysms 
of  excessive  laughter.    They  had  no  proper  control  over  their  limbs, 
walked  with  a  staggering  gait,  and  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  intoxicated 
or  in  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.    They  recovered  under  treatment 
in  about  twenty-four  hours.    (See  also  other  cases  in  the  same  lournal 
Jan.  7,  1862,  p.  54.)  ^ 

A  girl,  set.  5,  ate  about  half  a  dozen  stramonium  seeds,  together  with 
some  of  the  pulpy  matrix  of  the  fruit.    Symptoms  came  on  within  twenty 
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minutes,  beginning  witli  dryness  and  burning  of  the  throat,  thirst,  inability 
to  swallow,  uausea  and  retching,  but  no  vomiting  ;  pain  m  the  stomach, 
flushed  face,  giddiness,  and  singing  in  the  ears.  Twitchings  of  the  muscles 
•of  the  forearm  were  next  observed,  and  delirium  set  in.  When  seen  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  eating  the  seeds,  the  girl  was  lying  on  her  back, 
delirious,  apparently  unconscious,  and  in  convulsions.  She  caught  at 
imaginary  objects  in  the  air.  The  eyes  were  bright  and  glistening,  the 
conjnnctiva3  red  and  injected,  and  the  pupils  widely  dilated.  The  delirium 
was  of  a  busy  kind — fits  of  laughter  alternating  with  fits  of  crying  and 
horror.  The  convulsions  were  general.  The  skin  was  hot,  dry,  and  of  a  deep 
^scarlet  hue ;  the  temperature  normal ;  the  pulse  small  and  rapid ;  the 
respiration  interrupted,  but  not  rapid.  She  recovered.  From  six  ounces 
•of  the  urine  voided  five  hours  after  the  seeds  were  eaten,  a  substance  was 
obtained  by  Stas's  process  which  dilated  the  jjupil  when  applied  to  the 
•eye  of  a  man  ;  and  this  dilatation  lasted  for  some  hours.  (Canada  '  Lancet,' 
vol.  14,  p.  161.) 

Death  may  take  place  although  the  whole  of  the  seeds  are  ejected.  A 
•child,  £et.  2,  swallowed  about  one  hundred  seeds  of  stramonium,  weighing 
■sixteen  grains.  The  usual  symptoms  were  manifested  in  an  hour,  and  the 
child  died  in  twenty-four  hours,  although  twenty  seeds  had  been  ejected 
by  vomiting  and  eighty  by  purging.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  15,  p.  194.)  Suffi- 
cient alkaloid  to  destroy  life  had  been  absorbed  from  the  entire  seeds  and 
carried  into  the  blood.  In  a  case  which  became  the  subject  of  a  trial  at 
Osnabriick,  a  woman  administered  to  her  mother  a  decoction  of  the  bruised 
seeds  of  the  thornapple,  of  which  it  was  supposed  there  were  about  125. 
She  very  soon  became  delirious,  threw  her  arms  about,  and  spoke  inco- 
herently;  she  died  in  seven  hours.  (Heuke,  'Zeitsch.  der  S.  A.,'  1837, 
1.  H.)  The  seeds  retain  their  properties  notwithstanding  exposure  to  heat: 
thus  the  smoking  of  stramonium  seeds  is  attended  with  danger.  In  the 
return  of  the  Registrar-Cleneral  for  April,  1856,  there  is  the  record  of  one 
•death  from  this  cause. 

One  of  the  methods  of  poisoning  adopted  by  the  Hindoos,  not  so  much 
Avith  the  intention  of  destroying  life  as  of  facilitating  the  perpetration  of 
robbery,  consists  in  administering  to  persons  either  the  powdered  seeds, 
or  a  strong  decoction  of  them,  in  curry,  or  in  some  other  highly  flavoured 
article  of  food.  Delirium  and  insensibility  soon  follow,  and  sometimes 
death  is  the  result ;  but  no  suspicion  of  the  real  case  appears  to  be 
•excited. 

Brown,  of  Lahore,  states  that  out  of  ninety-two  of  these  cases  of 
poisoning  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  proved  fatal ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
many  which  result  in  death  are  never  known,  while  those  who  survive 
would  naturally  complain  of  any  injury  that  might  have  been  done  to  them 
while  insensible.  The  drug  has  a  bitter  taste,  which  it  generally  imparts 
to  the  food  with  which  it  is  mixed,  and  which  is  sometimes  recognized 
when  it  IS  eaten.  The  symptoms  usually  occur  in  about  ten  minutes  after 
■the  poison  has  been  taken,  although  they  may  be  delayed  from  half  an 
hour  to  an  hour.  There  is  at  first  a  dryness  in  the  throat,  attended  with 
:a  feeling  of  famtness,  headache,  and  giddiness,  and  the  person  has  difficulty 
m  walking  straight,  and  appears  as  if  intoxicated,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  is  very  restless.  The  pupils  are  dilated,  and  he  will  sometimes  complain 
ot  indistinctness  of  vision,  or  drowsiness,  and  he  almost  always  falls  asleep. 

n  sleep  may  either  increase  to  complete  insensibility  with  dilated  pupils, 
a  flushed  face,  and  muttering  delirium,  or  the  patient  may  awake  and  then 
become  delirious  The  delirium  is  characterized  by  great  restlessness,  the 
person  affected  frequently  moving  about,  and  there  is  a  tendency  to  g-o 
naked  and  to  pick  at  various  objects.    The  pulse  is  generally  slow,  and 
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there  is  great  thirst.  After  a  time  the  patient  becomes  again  insensible, 
and  is  greatly  exhausted :  sometimes  convulsions  occur,  wfth  low  mutter- 
ing delirium,  and  at  length  ho  dies.  If,  as  it  more  frequently  happens, 
he  recovers,  the  insensibility  persists  for  a  day  or  more,  and  the' 
patient  remains  occasionally  in  an  idiotic  state,  able  to  speak,  but  not 
to  understand  for  some  time  longer,  and  he  has  no  recollection  of 
Avhat  lias  occurred  after  the  poisonous  meal.  Sometimes  vomiting  is  an 
early  symptom,  although  this  is  rare.  ('  Poisons  in  the  Puniab  '  1863 
p.  57.) 

Chevers  has  given  a  very  complete  account  of  the  Hindoo  system  of 
poisoning  by  dhatoora.    ('  Med.  Jur.'  for  India,  1856,  pp.  121,  549,  591. 
See  also  '  Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1892,  II.  p.  641.)    It  appears  that  the  Datura 
fastuosa,  alba,  and  stramonium  are  the  principal  sources  of  the  poison  in 
India.    The  Thugs  employ  this  poison  with  the  object  of  rendering  their 
intended  victims  helpless.    As  it  is  administered  by  skilled  professional 
poisoners  in  India,  it  causes  a  profound  lethargy  resembling  coma.  The 
symptoms  may  continue  for  two  days,  and  yet  recovery  take  place.  He 
also  states  that  the  cases  i-arely  prove  fatal.    Out  of  fifty-one  instances 
of  poisoning  by  dhatoora,  at  the  Bombay  hospital  in  one  year,  recorded 
by  Giraud,  one  only  proved  fatal,  and  four  presented  very  alarming 
symptoms.     Chevers  notices  the  early  occurrence  of  insensibility.  A 
man  drank  two  mouthfuls  of  a  poisoned  liquid,  complained  of  a  bitter 
taste,  and  fell  down  insensible  within  forty  yards  of  the  sj)ot  where  he  had 
drunk  the  liquid,  and  did  not  recover  his  senses  until  the  third  day  after. 
(Op.  cit.  p.  137.)    In  these  cases,  probably  the  seeds  are  given  in  a  large 
dose,  either  in  solution  or  in  very  fine  powder.  The  first  stage  of  poisoning 
is  commonly  marked  by  delirium  ;  the  patient  is  restless  and  wanders  about 
as  if  in  search  of  something,  but  from  giddiness  or  great  muscular  weak- 
ness he  is  soon  unable  to  walk  or  even  to  stand ;  he  talks  incoherently, 
laughs  wildly,  moves  about  as  if  to  avoid  spectra,  and  picks  or  catches 
incessantly  at  real  or  imaginary  objects.    He  appears  as  if  drawing  out 
imaginary  threads  from  the  ends  of  his  fingers,  and  his  antics  are  of  the 
most  varied  and  ludicrous  kind.    The  pupils  are  invariably  dilated,  and 
the  spectra  are  illusions  depending  on  disordered  vision.    Distant  objects 
appear  near  to  him,  and  near  objects  as  if  highly  magnified  :  he  will 
attemj^t  to  grasp  a  distant  object  as  if  it  were  close  at  hand,  and  will  start 
back  on  a  person  appi'oaching,  as  if  he  thought  the  person  was  quite  near 
to  him.    In  the  second  stage  of  poisoning,  there  is  either  great  drowsiness 
or  complete  stupor,  sometimes  passing  into  utter  insensibility,  with  ster- 
torous breathing.    The  third  stage  of  final  delirium  is  similar,  to  the 
first.    (Op.  cit.  p.  593.)    For  some  additional  information  respecting 
the  employment  of  datura  by  the  professional  poisoners  of  India,  see 
Irving's  '  Cases  of  Food-Poisoning,'  etc.,  1864.)    The  effects  are  gene- 
rally produced  within  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  and  those  who  have  taken 
the  poisoned  food  have  had  little  or  no  recollection  of  anything  that 
occurred  afterwards.     An  extract  of  datura  is  probably  used  as  one 
of  the  methods  of  'hocussing  '  persons  by  thieves  in  this  country.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  with  the  peculiar  train  of  symptoms  above 
described,  would  distinguish  this  state  from  ordinary  intoxication.  The 
bitter  taste  of  the  liquid  might  excite]  suspicion;  but  if _  the  person  is 
already  partially  intoxicated,  he  may  be  incapable  of  making  any  obser- 
vation of  this  kind. 

Appearances. — In  a  well-mai-ked  case  of  poisoning  by  stramonium  seeds, 
in  which  death  took  place  in  less  than  eight  hours,  the  following  appear- 
ances were  noted  : — great  congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain  and  its 
membranes,  the  brain  firm  and  highly  injected,  the  choroid  plexus  turgid, 
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the  yeutricles  containing  serum,  the  substance  of  the  lungs  congested  and 
the  heart  flaccid.  The  stomach  contained  about  four  ounces  ot  digested  tood 
mixed  with  eighty-nine  seeds  of  stramonium.  There  were  two  patches  Ol 
extravasation  in  the  mucous  coat— one  on  the  larger  curvature,  and  the 
other  near  the  pylorus.  Many  seeds  and  fragments  were  also  found  m 
the  intestines.  ('  Lancet,'  Sept.  18,  1847,  p.  298.)  In  the  Osnabruck  case 
(p.  447)  there  were  marks  of  diffused  inflammation  about  the  cardiac  end 
of  the  stomach. 

Irving  describes  the  appearances  met  with  in  the  body  of  one  of  the 
professional  Indian  poisoners,  Bassawur  Singh,  who,  in  order  to  lull  sus- 
picion, partook  of  the  poisoned  food  himself.  His  intended  victims  became 
insensible  ;  he  robbed  them  and  left  them  to  their  fate.  After  a  time  they 
recovered  their  senses,  and  gave  information  at  the  police-station.  The 
poisoner  was  found  under  a  tree,  about  a  mile  from  the  place,  quite  in- 
sensible. Remedies  were  unsuccessfully  used,  and  he  died  shortly  after 
being  apprehended.  On  his  person  was  found  all  the  stolen  property, 
besides  a  quantity  of  datura  seeds.  The  following  were  the  post-mortem 
appearances  : — The  pupils  were  widely  dilated  ;  the  body  was  covered  with 
dust,  as  if  it  had  been  rolled  on  the  ground.  The  fingers  of  both  hands 
were  firmly  clenched.  There  was  great  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  and 
membranes,  and  slight  effusion  of  bloody  serum  under  the  membranes, 
chiefly  on  the  right  hemisphere.  About  an  ounce  of  dark  fluid  blood  was 
found  at  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  bloody  points  on  a  section  of  the  brain 
were  numerous.  The  ventricles  contained  a  considerable  quantity  of  serum. 
The  choroid  plexus  was  unusually  full  of  blood.  In  the  stomach  there  was 
a  quantity  of  food,  partly  digested,  in  which  were  found  seeds  of  datura 
as  well  as  seeds  of  the  Solamim  melongena,  which  in  form  they  somewhat 
resembled.  ('  Cases  of  Food-Poisoning,'  etc.,  1864  ;  '  Ind.  Annals  of  Med. 
Sci.,'  No.  17.) 

Analysis. — The  seeds  of  stramonium,  from  which  accidents  have  most 
frequently  occurred,  are  flattened,  kidney- shaped,  but  half  oval,  rough,  and 
of  a  dark-brown  or  black-colour  (fig.  60).  The  seeds  ai'e  liable  to  be  mis- 
taken for  those  of  capsicum.  Brown  thus  describes  the  difference  : — '  The 
datura  seeds  present  dots  on  their  exterior,  which  on  a  microscopical 
examination  are  seen  to  be  composed  of  convoluted  ridges  surrounding 
spaces.  On  the  capsicum  seed  these  convoluted  ridges  run  nearly  parallel 
to  each  other,  and  are  joined  at  right  angles  by  shorter  ridges  so  that  most 
of  the  spaces  are  of  an  oblong  form,  and  are  as  lines  curving  round  the  seed: 
but  in  datura,  the  ridges  are  more  convoluted  and  irregular,  joining  at 
acute  angles  and  circumscribing  irregular  spaces.  ('  Poisons  of  the 
Punjab,'  1863,  p.  67.)  Of 
thes  dry  Datura  stramoniuvi, 
about  eight  seeds  weigh  one 
grain.  They  are  of  an  oblong 
kidney-shape,  and  of  a  dark- 
brown  or  black  colour.  The 
seeds  of  the  Datura  fastuosa 
are  so  similar  in  size  and 
general  appearance,  that  a 
separate  illustration  of  them 
is  quite  unnecessary.  The 
seeds  of  Datura  alba  are 
larger,  flatter,  and  much 
lighter-coloured,  but  have 
similar  microscopical  charactei's.  These  are  the  seeds  which  are  chiefly 
used  by  the  Thugs  and  the  poisoning  robbers  of  India. 
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Seeds  of  Datura  stramonium. 
I.  Natural  size. 
».  Magnified  30  diameters. 


Seeds  of  Datura  alba  (India). 

a.  Natural  size. 

t.Siightly  magnified  by  a  lens. 
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Tlie  leaves     the  common  Datura  stramonium  are  well  characterized  by 
their  peculiar  sliapc.    In  the  annexed  illustration  (fig.  62)  is  represented 
62.  a  small  leaf  o£  the  Datura  stramonium  from 

a  young  plant.  In  the  full-grown  plant  the 
leaves  retain  the  same  characters,  but  are 
much  larger. 

Daturine.— The  poisonous  properties  of 
thornapple  were  formerly  ascribed  to  the  pre- 
sence of  an  alkaloid,  daturine,  which  forms 
about  one  per  cent,  of  the  dried  vegetable 
According  to  Ladenberg,  it  is  a  mere  mixture 
of  atropine  _  and  hyoscyamine.  The  so- 
called  alkaloid  crystallizes  in  long  colourless 
prisms  or  needles  ;  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  some- 
what acrid,  and  slightly  resembling  that  of 
tobacco.  It  is  poisonous.  The  eighth  of  a 
grain  killed  a  sparrow  in  three  hours.  When 
placed  on  the  eye,  or  introduced  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  an  animal,  it  is  observed, 
like  atropine,  to  cause  dilatation  of  the  pupil! 
When  heated  in  a  tube  it  is  decomposed,  and 
ammonia  is  evolved,  as  with  other  alkaloids. 
It  is  soluble  in  water,  and  the  solution  has 
an  alkaline  reaction.  It  is  precipitated  by 
tannic  acid  and  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury.  Mtric 
and  hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  it,  without  producing  any  change  of 
colour.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  a  pale  rose-red  colour  with  the  crystals, 
which  becomes  paler  when  the  acid  mixture  is  diluted  with  water. 


Small  leaf  of  stramonium,  from  a 
photograph  ;  natural  size. 


(spinal  poisons.) 
CHAPTER  30. 

NUX  VOMICA — STRYCHNINE — SYMPTOMS  AND  APPKAEANCES — TIME  OF  OCCURRENCE 
OF  SYMPTOMS — FATAL  DOSE — PERIOD  OF  DEATH — CHEMICAL  AND  MICRO- 
SCOPICAL ANALYSIS  OP  NUX  VOMICA  AND  STRYCHNINE — TESTS — PROCESS  FOE 
ORGANIC  MIXTURES — DETECTION  OF  STRYCHNINE  IN  THE  TISSUES — BKUCINE. 

Nux  Vomica.  Strychnine. 

Nux  Vomica  in  powder  has  a  bitter  taste,  and  cannot  therefore  be  easily 
administered  in  a  poisonous  dose  without  exciting  suspicion.    It  owes  its 
poisonous  properties  to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  strychnine  or  strychnia, 
of  about  one  per  cent,  proportion,  associated  with  another  alkaloid  named 
hrucine  or  hrucid,  of  similar  but  feebler  poisonous  properties,  in  somewhat 
larger  proportions.    The  average  yield  of  the  two  alkaloids  is  about  three 
per  cent.    Strychnine  itself  has  a  very  bitter  taste  even  in  very  small 
quantity ;  but  as  it  destroys  life  in  a  small  dose,  and  it  may  be  given  in 
the  form  of  pills,  or  professedly  administered  as  quinine  or  other  medi- 
cines, it  offers  every  facility  for  ci-iminal  administration.    The  free  sale  of 
vermin-killers  containing  strychnine  affords  facilities  for  poisoning  by  this 
alkaloid.    Strychnine  is  a  constituent  of  at  least  one  quack  medicine. 
Fellowes'  ComjDound  Syrup  of  Hypophosphites,  a  proprietary  preparation, 
contains  strychnine.    Each  fluid  drachm — the  ordinary  dose — is  stated 
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to  contain  one  hundred  and  sixtietli  of  a  grain  of  stryclinine.  Easton's 
Syrup  also  contains  stryclinine — one  thirty-second  of  a  grain  per  fluid 
drachm. 

Extract  of  mix  vomica  contains  15  per  cent,  of  mixed  allcaloids,  of  which 
over  6  per  cent,  is  strychnine.  Tincture  of  nux  vomica  contains  one  grain 
of  the  mixed  alkaloids  per  fluid  ounce. 

Symptoms. — At  a  variable  interval  after  taking  either  nux  vomica  or 
strychnine  in  a  poisonous  dose,  the  patient  experiences  a  sense  of  uneasi- 
ness and  restlessness,  accomjDanied  by  a  feeling  of  impending  sufEocation, 
and  not  infrequently  by  a  sense  of  impending  calamity  or  death.  There 
is  a  shuddering  or  a  trembling  of  the  whole  frame,  with  twitchings  and 
jerkings  of  the  head  and  limbs.     Tetanic  convulsions  then  commence 
suddenly  with  great  violence,  and  nearly  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are 
simultaneously  affected.    The  limbs  are  stretched  out  involuntarily,  the 
hands  are  clenched  :  the  head  after  some  convulsive  jerkings  is  bent  back- 
wards, and  the  whole  of  the  body  becomes  as  stiff  as  a  board.    As  the 
convulsions  increase  in  frequency  and  severity,  the  body  assumes  a  bow- 
like form  (opisthotonos),  being  arched  in  the  back  and  resting  on  the 
head  and  heels.    The  head  is  firmly  bent  backwards,  and  the  soles  of  the 
feet  are  incurvated,  or  arched  and  everted,  the  legs  sometimes  separated. 
The  abdomen  is  hard  arid  tense,  and  the  chest  spasmodically  fixed,  so  that 
respiration  appears  to  be  arrested.    The  face  assumes  a  dusky,  livid,  or 
congested  appearance,  with  a  drawn,  wild,  or  anxious  aspect ;  the  eyeballs 
are  prominent  and  staring,  and  the  lips  are  livid.    The  intellect  is  clear, 
and  the  sufferings  during  this  violent  spasm  of  the  voluntary  muscles  are 
severe.    The  patient  in  vain  seeks  for  relief  in  gasping  for  air,  and  in 
requiring  to  be  turned  over,  moved,  or  held.    The  muscles  of  the  lower 
jaw,  which  are  the  first  to  be  affected  in  tetanus  from  disease,  are  gene- 
rally the  last  to  be  affected  by  this  poison.    The  jaw  is  not  always  fixed 
during  a  paroxysm.    The  patient  can  frequently  speak  and  swallow,  and 
great  thirst  has  been  observed  among  the  symptoms.    In  some  cases  of 
poisoning  by  nux  vomica,  the  jaw  has  been  fixed  by  muscular  spasm ;  but, 
unlike  the  lock-jaw  of  disease,  this  has  come  on  suddenly  in  full  intensity 
with  tetanic  spasms  in  other  muscles,  and  there  have  been  intermissions 
which  are  not  witnessed  in  the  tetanus  of  disease.    The  sudden  and  uni- 
versal convulsion  affecting  the  voluntary  muscles  has  sometimes  been  so 
violent  that  the  patient  has  been  jerked  off  the  bed.    After  an  interval  of 
half  a  minute  to  one  or  two  minutes,  the  convulsions  subside,  there  is  an 
intermission,  the  patient  feels  exhausted,  and  is  sometimes  bathed  in 
perspiration.    It  has  been  noticed  in  some  of  these  cases  that  the  pupils 
during  the  paroxysms  are  dilated,  while  in  the  intermission  they  are  con- 
tracted    The  pulse  during  the  spasms  is  so  quick  that  it  can  scarcely  be 
counted,    blight  causes,  such  as  an  attempt  to  move,  a  sudden  noise,  a 
draught  of  air  or  gently  touching  the  patient,  will  frequently  bring  on  a 
recurrence  of  the  convulsions.    In  cases  likely  to  prove  fatal,  they  rapidly 
succeed  each  other,  and  increase  in  severity  and  duration,  until  at  length 
the  patient  dies  utterly  exhausted.    The  tetanic  symptoms  produced  by 
strychnine,  when  once  clearly  established,  progress  rapidly  either  to  death 
or  recovery.    The  patient  is  conscious,  and  the  mind"^  is  commonly  clear 
to  the  last.    He  has  a  strong  apprehension  of  death.    The  duration  of  the 
case  vvhen  the  symptoms  have  set  in,  is  reckoned  by  minutes  ;  while  in 
the  tetanus  of  disease,  when  fatal,  it  is  reckoned  by  hours,  days  and  even 
weeks.    As  a  general  statement  of  the  course  of  these  cases  of  poisoning 
w  thm  two  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  symptoms,  the  person 

IrZ?^  IT""''  "T/^i"^  ^'^^'^^'J  °i        paroxysms  and 

the  strength  of  his  constitution.     Death  sometimes  takes  place  " 


in  a 
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paroxysm.  ('Lancet,'  LHOl,  I.  p.  572.)  The  temperature  of  the  bodj 
often  rises,  even  ten  degrees  above  the  normal. 

The  tivie  at  which  the  symptoms  commence  appears  from  the  recorded 
cases  to  be  subject  to  great  variation.  In  poisoning  by  nux  vomica  the 
symptoms  generally  appear  more  slowly  than  in  poisoning  by  strychnine. 
Until  they  set  in  suddenly,  the  patient  is  capable  of  walking,  talking, 
and  going  through  his  or  her  usual  occupations.  In  one,  a  man  swal- 
lowed about  800  grains  of  nux  vomica  and  no  symptoms  appeared  for 
two  hours.  He  then  died  rapidly  in  a  violent  convulsive  tit.  ('  Ann. 
•^'Hyg.,'  1861,  2,  431.)  On  an  average  in  poisoning  by  strychnine  the 
symptoms  appear  in  from  five  to  twenty  minutes.  In  one  case  convulsions 
came  on  in  five  minutes.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  18G1, 1,  133.)  In  two  cases  at 
least,  an  hour  has  elapsed.  ('  Lancet,'  1850,  II.  p.  259.  '  On  Poisoning  by 
Strychnia,'  1856,  p.  139.)  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Lawrie  and. 
Cowan,  in  1853,  an  hour  and  a  half  elapsed.  In  1848,  Anderson  met  with- 
an  instance  in  which  tivo  hours  and  a  half  elapsed  before  the  appearance 
of  symptoms.  ('  Poisoning  by  Strychnia,'  p.  42.)  The  longest  interval 
recorded  was  in  the  following  case  : — A  boy,  cet.  12,  swallowed  a  pill 
containing  three  grains  of  strychnine.  No  symptoms  appeared  for  three- 
hours  ;  they  then  set  in,  in  the  usual  way,  and  death  took  place  in  ten, 
minutes.  It  was  proved  that  the  pill  taken  contained  three  grains  of 
strychnine,  with  mucilage.  The  pills  had  been  prepared  eight  months 
previously  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  dogs ;  hence  they  were  hard,  and 
would  undergo  only  a  slow  solution  in  the  stomach.  ('  Lancet,'  1861^ 
II.  p.  480.) 

The  form  in  which  the  poison  is  administered  or  applied  has  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  time  at  which  the  symptoms  commence.  Thus- 
when  strychnine  is  given  in  pills,  especially  if,  as  in  the  above  case,  they 
are  hard,  the  symptoms  are  much  longer  in  appearing  than  when  the 
poison  is  taken  in  solution.  Savory  gave  to  a  dog  two  bread  pills,, 
each  containing  one  quarter  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  No  symptoms  of 
poisoning  had  occurred  at  the  end  of  tivo  hours,  but  the  animal  was  found 
dead  a  short  time  afterwards.  When  strychnine  was  given  in  solution  the 
symptoms  soon  ajipeared,  and  death  took  place  rapidly.  ('  Lancet,'  1863, 
I.  pp.  515,  548.)  This  fact  connected  with  the  absorption  of  this  poison, 
has  been  ignored  {Beg.  v.  Falmer,  C.  C.  C,  1856).  Palmer  gave  to  the 
deceased.  Cook,  two  pills  supposed  to  contain  strychnine.  No  symptoms 
were  observed  for  an  hour  and  a  quarter.  More  than. one  expert  deposed 
that  this  interval  rendered  it  impossible  that  the  symptoms  could  have- 
been  caused  by  strychnine.  The  above-mentioned  cases  will  show  that 
this  opinion  was  in  conflict  with  ascertained  facts. 

If  the  poison  is  applied  hypodermically  to  the  cellular  membrane,  to  an 
ulcerated  or  diseased  surface,  or  even  a  healthy  mucous  surface,  absorption 
takes  place  rapidly,  and  the  interval  for  the  production  of  symptoms  is 
proportionally  short.  Schuler  relates  a  case  of  amaurosis  in  which  about 
the  l-12th  part  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  was  introduced  into  the  punctum 
lachrymale  at  the  corner  of  the  eye.  Three  or  four  minutes  had  not  elapsed 
when  symptoms  of  poisoning  appeared.  There  was  convulsive  respiration, 
with  violent  tetanic  shocks,' and  the  patient  appeared  about  to  die :  how- 
ever, the  symptoms  passed  off,  and  he  recovered.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gax., ' 
1861,  IL  p.  67.) 

Appearances  after  death.  Externally. — In  general  the  body  is  relaxed 
at  the  time  of  death,  and  stiffens  afterwards  :  but  the  commencement  and 
duration  of  the  rigid  state  depend  on  various  conditions.  In  the  case  of 
two  children  (Beg.  v.  Vyse,  C.  C.  C,  1862),  who  died  in  less  than  an  houi- 
from  the  effects  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer,  administered  by  the  mother. 
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..hen  the  bodies  were  seen,  soon  after  d-'^' fj^  J-\Te'"mgt^^^^^^^ 

^.°t-L\"ro=^^^^ 

discoloration.  The  body  of  a  person  poisoned  by  J^.",^^^^^^  .  but 
be  found  in  a  non-rigid  state  within  the  ordinary  period  f±tey^^^atJi  du^ 
?n  most  recent  casesit  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  haij^is  c len^^^^^^^  the 
feet  arched  or  turned  inwards  (incurvated)     In  the  f  'j^*^ 

rigidity  of  the  limbs,  including  the  ^^^nds  and  feet  is  3^^^^  to  have 
be'en  well  marked  when  the  body  was  disinterred  about  tj;0  ^^^ths  attei 
burial.  The  great  rise  of  temperature  m  strychnine  poisoning  ^lay  ^au^^ 
the  body  to  be  warm  for  an  unusual  length  o  time  after  death  (p.  463) 

In  either  instances  of  strychnine  poisoning  no  particular  degree  of 
rigidity  lias  been  found  at  any  period  after  death.  In  rabbits  poisoned 
?y  siSlar  doses  of  strychnine,  the  author  observed  the  body  of  one  to 
remai^  perfectly  rigid  L  a  week,  while  another  had  ost  all  rigidity  and 
had  bei^n  to  p^utrefy,  after  thirty-six  hours.  The  circums  ances  which 
Xct  the  commencement  and  duration  of  this  condition  of  the  dead  body 
have  been  elsewhere  described  (see  p.  52  et  seq.).  The  experiments  of 
Browm-Sequard  have  shown  that  it  is  not  any  special  influence  ot  the 
poison  on  the  muscles,  but  the  mode  in  which  it  operates  on  the  system 
that  determines  the  commencement  and  duration  of  rigidity  m  the  dead 

^^°^Jn  May  1892,  the  editor  exhumed  the  body  of  Matilda  Clover  who 
had  died  six  months  before  from  strychnine  administered  six  hours 
before  her  death.  The  body,  except  as  regards  the  face,  neck,  and 
fingers,  was  in  an  unusual  state  of  preservation.  Nearly  all  parts  ot  the 
body,  including  the  fluids,  had  an  acid  reaction.  There  was  no  rigidity, 
but  the  muscles  were  firm.  Sanguineous  fluid  in  the  pleural  cavity  showed 
the  spectroscopic  appearances  of  recent  blood.  (Beg.  v.  Neill,  C.  C.  U., 
Oct.,  1892.) 

In  an  accurately  observed  case  recorded  by  Casper,  the  body  was 
■examined  forty-one  hours  after  death.  It  presented  the  slight  greenish 
tinge  of  incipient  putrefaction  in  the  loins  :  there  was  slight  humidity ;  the 
expression  of  the  face  was  that  of  one  quietly  sleeping— the  eyes  were 
closed,  the  pupils  neither  contracted  nor  dilated.  Rigidity  was  present  m 
its  usual  degree  for  the  time  of  observation— well  marked,  as  it  always  is, 
in  the  masseter  muscles  by  which  the  jaws  were  firmly  closed,  and  more 
strongly  marked  in  the  limbs  which  were  lying  parallel  with  the  trunk. 
The  feet  were  not  incurvated  :  the  fingers  as  in  other  dead  bodies  were  half 
flexed  inwards,  and  the  nails  were  blue.  There  was  no  evidence  of  tetanic, 
still  less  of  opisthotonic  stiffness  or  rigidity  of  the  body.  In  short,  this 
body  was  externally  precisely  like  a  thousand  other  bodies  which  had  come 
before  him;  and  any  physician  not  informed  of  the  mode  of  death,  would 
have  had  no  suspicion  whatever  of  death  by  strychnine  from  the  external 
appearances.  (See  report  of  this  case  revised  by  Casper  within  a  few  hours 
of  his  own  death,  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.  fiir  gerichtl.  Med.,'  Juli, 
1864,  p.  7.) 

Among  the  internal  appearances  which  have  been  met  with  in  different 
cases,  is  congestion  of  the  membranes  and  substance  of  the  brain,  as  also 
•of  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow,  with  congestion  of  the  lungs.  The 
heart  is  either  contracted  and  empty ;  or  its  right  cavities  in  some  instances 
have  been  distended  with  liquid  blood.  The  blood  has  been  found  black 
and  liquid  throughout  the  body.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomacli 
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lias  occasionally  presented  sliglifc  patches  of  ccchymosed  con^estlnr.  ^ 
bably  depending-  on  extraneous  causes  •  supI,      .J"'"^^^  congestion,  pro- 
the  presence  o  Aood  or  alcoholic  liqukls     In  m^^^^^^  ^"T"" 
and  intestines  have  been  found  Zte  honlf  1.^  f  ns tances  the  stomach 
inflames  nor  imtates  the  mucormSrane     Af  tho  .     '  f 
in  poisoning  by  strychnine,  there  a  H^ne  wl^ -h^^ 
characteristic.    Cono-estion  nf  +1,.  ^Z^l^^^.     ..,   ''^^  considered 


characteristic.    Congestion  of  ihn  -mnrv.!,   7  W     V  eonsiaerea 

l;:^at^  tr-±^^^^^^  "a^S  ^id 


ratheTon  the  mor^f^XinrZan^^  ^'"P^^^^^'  ^^P- 

Casper  states  that  ouV  J'neariy  1200  '  pd^^ 
him  UT)  to  T)Pf>   10  io,^^^3  '^^^-^"^y^,™^^ 

before  him     At  tW  d.^  ^''^  strychnine  had  come 

^nnT.  1*  A  .  ^  ?  "^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^^1  examination  of  the  body  of  a 
man,  who  had  destroyed  himself  with  strychnine,  with  a  view,  if  possible 

them  ?fom  fl?""'  ^^^^'^T-  ^^"'^^^^      '^'^  of  looting 

them  from  those  casual  conditions  of  the  dead  body  which  have  been 

Tn  St  30  Tw  if  "  fr^^'r'!'  '^'^'^     sti^-chnine.  1  heal  hy 

f  ;  1   '  fi^e  to      grains  of  strychnine.  For  about  an 

nVtP     ^ ?    "  T"^  "^-''f^^'  'P^^^^  commenced,  and  in 

'T^  ^  7'"^°^       ^'^^  P°™'  of  moving  his 

i         ^       '  f  °*  ^lien  he  was  found  on  the  floor 

«  attempting  to  raise  himself,  he  was  seized  with 
tetanic  convulsions  affecting  the  whole  of  his  muscles:  he  had  three  of 

iftpr  tt  p  '^''^  ^0"^«        a  quarter 

after  the  poison  was  taken.  During  the  spasms,  as  well  as  in  the  intervals 
there  was  complete  consciousness. 

rr.  ^^^r";^  appearances  in  this  case  have  been  already  described 

■  t  :i  ?  two  outer  membranes  of  the  brain  were  filled  with  blood  - 
which  throughout  the  body  was  generally  fluid  as  in  death  from  asphyxia 
—It  was  of  a  light  reddish  colour,  as  in  poisoning  by  carbonic  oxide  or 

^J'lT''^fi!'     X      f  ^"^^  ^P^°^l  marrow  were  healthy.    The  muscles 

of  the  throat  and  gullet  were  of  a  dark  violet  colour,  unlike  the  other 
muscles  of  the  body.  The  lungs  were  natural-not  congested.  The  ricrht 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  collapsed  and  empty,  and  the  left  cavities  con- 
tained but  little  blood.  The  large  vessels  were  also  nearly  empty.  The 
spleen  was  congested.  The  stomach  was  half  full  of  a  mass  of  partly 
digested  food :  the  mucous  membrane  was  pale,  firm,  and  softened,  and 
when  minutely  examined  by  a  lens,  was  found  to  be  perfectly  natural.  The 
mucous  membrane  of  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal  Avas  in  the  same 
healthy  state.  The  kidneys  were  healthy  and  not  congested.  The  spinal 
marrow  was  specially  examined  throughout  its  whole  extent,  as  well  as 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves.  It  was  cut  into  in  various  directions :  and 
m  no  part  did  it  present  any  appearance  deviating  from  the  healthy  condi- 
tion. So  far  as  appearances  went,  there  was  no  visible  cause  of  death  in 
this  case  of  an  adult  healthy  man,  dying  in  less  than  four  hours  from  a 
large  dose  of  this  poison,  and  obviously  from  its  immediate  effects.  In 
this  respect,  strychnine  resembles  some  other  alkaloidal  poisons.  (Horn's 
Vierteljahrsschr.,'  Juli,  1864,  p.  28.) 

Casper  considers  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  muscles  of  the  throat 
and  gullet  as  worthy  of  notice.  This  was  the  only  deviation  from  the 
ordinary  appearances  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  meet  with  in  cases 
of  violent  death.    If  he  had  no  previous  experience  of  the  condition  of 
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the  body  in  death  from  strychnine,  he  had  nnsmyassed  oppor tmnties 
of  observing  the  appearances  in  all  other  kinds  of  violent  death.  He 
was  thns  in  a  better  condition  than  others  to  fix  upon  any  that  were 
really  characteristic  of  poisoning  by  strychnine.  A  thoug-li  the  examina- 
tion of  a  dead  body  is  thus  proved  to  throw  bnt  little  light  upon  the 
question  of  death  from  strychnine,  still  a  medical  jarist  has  m  the 
symptoms— their  mode  of  occurrence  and  progress— sufhcient  data  tor  a 

safe  opinion.  y 

Strychnine  may  be  accidentally  mixed  with  ordinary  medicaments.  In 
1891,  two  adults  died  at  intervals  of  several  weeks  after  the  purchase  m 
London  of  Epsom  salt  at  a  particular  shop;  and  in  each  case  it  was 
ascertained  that  death  was  due  to  strychnine. 

In  1888,  a  gardener  murdered  his  wife  and  son  by  means  of  pills  con- 
taining strychnine,  substituted  for  ordinary  purgative  pills  (Beg.  v.  Boices, 
C.  C.  C,  Jan.,  1888).  The  editor  has  known  extract  of  nux  vomica  sold 
and  taken  in  mistake  for  extract  of  sarsaparilla,  with  fatal  result. 

Quantity  req^uired  to  destroy  life— The  medicinal  dose  of  strychnine  for 
an  adult  ranges  from  l-30th  to  l-12thof  a  grain.  The  l-16thof  a  grain 
is  an  average  dose.  This  quantity  has  operated  as  a  poison  on  a  child.  It 
caused  the  death  of  a  child  between  two  and  three  years  of  age  in  four 
hours.  Three  quarters  of  a  grain  killed  a  child,  set.  1h,  in  half  an  hour. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1861,  1,  133.)  In  two  cases  of  adults,  in  each  of  which  a 
quarter  of  a  grain  had  been  taken  by  mistake,  the  patients  recovered  only 
under  early  treatment.  ('Lancet,'  1856,  pp.  107,  117.)  The  smallest 
fatal  dose  in  an  adult  was  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Warner.  Half  a  grain  of  the 
sulphate  of  strychnine  here  destroyed  life.  ('  On  Poisoning  by  Strychnia,' 
pp.  138,  139.)  So  powerful  are  the  effects  of  this  drug  in  certain  cases, 
that  ordinary  medicinal  doses  can  scarcely  be  borne.  A  gentleman  took 
l-20th  of  a  grain  of  strychnine  in  six  doses  during  a  period  of  two  or  three 
days.  Severe  fits  of  tetanus  occurred,  although  half  a  grain  had  not  been 
taken  altogether.  It  is  probable  in  such  cases  that  elimination  is  cither 
arrested  or  imperfectly  performed.  Tweedie  prescribed  pills  for  a  gentle- 
man, each  containing  l-15th  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  He  took  altogether 
five  of  them,  or  one-third  of  a  grain,  at  intervals.  The  patient  was  seized 
with  alarming  tetanic  convulsions,  continuing  for  some  time.  There  Avas 
also  opisthotonos  of  a  severe  kind.  He  slowly  recovered.  In  two  cases 
the  editor  has  found  doses  of  one-iwelftJi  and  one-fifteenth  of  a  grain  of 
strychnine  to  produce  tetanic  convulsions.  A  fatal  dose  of  strychnine  for 
an  adult  may  be  assigned  at  from  half  a  grain  to  two  grains,  although  it 
has  been  stated  that  in  America  deaths  have  resulted  from  one  quarter  of 
a  grain  ;  this  statement  the  editor  has  been  unable  to  verify  by  reference 
to  actual  cases. 

As  in  other  cases  of  poisoning,  many  recoveries  have  taken  place,  even 
after  large  doses  of  strychnine  have  been  taken.  There  are  several  in- 
stances on  record  in  which  persons  have  recovered  after  taking  one  grain  or 
more.  A  case  of  recovery  from  two  to  three  grains  is  reported.  ('  Lancet,' 
1861,  11.  p.  169.)  A  girl  recovered  in  six  or  seven  hours  from  a  dose  of 
four  grains  of  strychnine.  (Ibid.  1863,  I.  p.  54.)  "When  first  seen,  she 
was  sensible,  and  while  talking  was  suddenly  seized  with  the  usual  tetanic 
symptoms — opisthotonos,  concave  contraction  of  the  hands  and  feet,  the 
muscles  rigid,  the  eyes  natural,  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  considerably 
increased,  the  respiration  difficult,  and  great  fear  of  death.  She  had  only 
three  paroxysms,  and  to  this  probably  her  recovery  was  due,  as  her  system 
was  not  exhausted  by  severe  and  frequent  convulsive  attacks.  There  is 
an  instance  reported  in  which  a  person  is  said  to  have  recovered  from  a 
dose  of  seven  grains  of  strychnine  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  41,  p.  305),  and  one 
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in  which  rocoveiy  took  place  under  treatment,  after  the  taking  of  twenty 
grains  of  sulphate  of  stiychnine  ('  Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1892  II  n  17^)  Z 
l1'ir''/°  f -^'"^  recovery  from  large  doses,  it  may  be' a  question 
whether  the  strychnine  was  not  mixed  with  some  other  substance  wherebv 
Its  poisonous  properties  were  weakened.  Instances  of  recovery  from  dos/s 
of  above  one  or  two  grains  must  be  regarded  as  exceptional 

With  respect  to  nux  vomica,  three  grains  of  the  alcoholic  extract  have 
destroyed  life.  The  smallest  fatal  dose  of  the  powder  was  in  a  case  reportid 
by  Hoffmann,  and  quoted  by  Christison,  also  by  Trail  ('  Outlines,'  pS  37) 
Th^rty  grams  of  the  powder,  given  in  two  doses  of  fifteen  gra:ins  each 
proved  fatal  The  poison  was  given  by  mistake  for  bark  to  a  patient 
labouring  under  quartan  fever.  This  is  about  equivalent  to  the  wei-ht  of 
one  full-sized  seed,  and  to  only  one-third  of  a  grain  of  strychnine"  The 
dose  of  nux  vomica  required  to  destroy  life  became  of  soine  importance 
m  Beg  X.  Wren  (Winchester  Spring  Ass.,  1851).  The  prisoner  was 
convicted  of  an  attempt  to  administer  this  poison  in  milk ;  the  quantity 
separated  from  the  milk  amounted  to  forty-seven  grains,  which  was  above 
a  tatal  dose.  The  intense  bitterness  which  the  nux  vomica  gave  to  the 
milk  led  to  detection,  and  this  would,  in  general,  be  a  bar  to  the  criminal 
administration  of  this  poison,  except  in  the  form  of  extract  in  pills.  The 
editor  has  known  strychnine  to  be  administered,  criminally, in  cocoa;  and 
also  m  eggs,  m  tea,  and  on  bread  and  butter.  A  female  recovered  'after 
taking  two  drachms  of  nux  vomica.    ('  Lancet,'  1849,  II.  p.  630.) 

Period  at  wUch  death  tales  'place— In  fatal  cases  death  generally  takes 
place  within  two  hours  after  the  swallowing  of  the  strychnine.  In  the  case 
of  Warner  the  symptoms  commenced  in  five  minutes,  and  he  was  dead  in 
about  eighteen  minutes.    On  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  J.  P.  GooJc,  the 
symptoms  did  not  commence  until  fifty-five  minutes  after  the  poison 'was 
taken,  but  the  case  terminated  fatally  in  twenty  minutes  after  their  com- 
mencement.   In  1870,  two  deaths  are  reported  to  have  occurred  at  Ypres, 
in  Belgium,  in  which  strychnine  proved  more  rapidly  fatal  than  in  the  case 
of  Warner  or  Cook.    M.  Merghelynh  took  in  pills  seven  grains  and  a  half 
of  what  he  supposed  to  be  hydrochlorate  of  quinine.    Violent  convulsions 
came  on,  and  he  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.    His  wife,  not  suspecting 
anything  wrong,  took  a  similar  dose  and  died  in  ten  minutes.   A  pill  con- 
taining a  grain  and  a  half  was  given  to  a  dog,  which  died  under  the  usual 
symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine.    The  supposed  hydrochlorate  of 
quinine  was  then  examined,  and  it  was  found  to  be  largely  mixed  with  strych- 
nine.   The  case  of  Madame  Merghehjnh  is,  with  one  exception,  the  most 
rapid  on  record.  Gray  refers  to  a  case  which  proved  fatal  in  five  minutes. 
('  Strychnine,'  1872,  p.  55.)    One  of  the  longest  cases  for  duration  was 
that  of  an  adult,  who  died  in  six  hours  from  a  dose  of  three  grains  of 
strychnine.   ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1857,  p.  483.)  In  1876,  a  case  was  tried 
{Peg.  V.  Silas  Barloiv,  alias  Silas  Smith,  C.  C.  C.,  Nov.,  1876),  in  which  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  for  the  murder  by  means  of  strychnine  of  a  woman 
with  whom  he  cohabited.    The  poison  was  administered  in  the  form  of 
vermin  killer,  given  in  decoction  of  sarsaparilla.   The  woman  lived  about 
five  hours  and  three-quarters  after  taking  the  poison.   No  strychnine  was 
found  in  the  body  of  the  deceased.    ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1876,  Dec.  2,  p.  467.) 
Clover  (p.  453)  survived  about  six  hours.    In  poisoning  by  mix  vomica, 
death  usually  occurs  within  two  hours;  but  Christison  mentions  a  case 
in  which  a  man  died  in  fifteen  minutes  after  taking  a  dose  (op.  cit. 
p.  898).    This  is  probably  the  shortest  period  known. 

Vermin  and  Insect  Killers. — Although  it  is  difficult  to  procure  strych- 
nine at  a  druggist's  shop,  it  is  extensively  sold  to  the  public  under  the 
name  of  Vermin  Killers,  in  threepenny  and  sixpenny  packets.  Butler's 
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Vervvin  Killer  consists  of  a  mixture  of  flour,  soot  and  strychnine.  The 
nuthor  found  the  sixpenny  packet  to  weigh  about  a  drachm,  ^^^^.f^^^^^ 
from  two  to  three  grains  of  strychnine.  As  the  poison  is  ^^ech^^^^^ 
mixed  with  the  other  ingredients,  and  is  manufactured  on  ^  large  scait, 
the  proportion  of  strychnine  is  liable  to  variation.  By  the  aid  ot  a  lens 
the  poison  may  be  sometimes  seen  scattered  in  white  particles  througH  toe 
coloured  powder.  The  threepenny  packet  contains  about  halt  *^^/l"f.^^'% 
of  strychnine,  but,  as  it  will  be  seen,  quite  sufficient  to  destroy  the  Ute  or 
an  adult.  In  place  of  soot,  Prussian  blue  is  sometimes  used  as  a  colouring 
substance.  The  editor  has  found  two  kinds  of  Butler's  Vermin  Ji-Uler 
in  commerce  :  in  one  the  poisonous  ingredient  is  carbonate  of  barium 
(carbonate  of  baryta),  and  in  the  other  strychnine.  A  sixpenny  packet 
•of  the  latter  weighed  forty-two  grains,  and  yielded  two  grains  and  a 
quarter  of  strychnine.  Another  sixpenny  packet  weighed  sixty-two  grains, 
and  contained  one  grain  and  three-quarters  of  strychnine.  Battles  Vermin 
Killer  is  a  powder  similar  to  that  of  Butler,  containing  a  fatal  proportion 
of  strychnine,  as  it  is  sold  in  packets.  These  powders  are  a  fertile  source 
of  poisoning  either  through  accident  or  design.  In  Beg.  v.  Vampleiv  (Lincoln 
Autumn  Ass.,  1862),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner,  a  girl  under  13  years 
of  age,  had  purchased  one  of  these  powders  at  a  village  shop  and  had 
destroyed  her  master's  infant  with  it.  There  was  also  reason  to  believe 
that  this  girl  had  destroyed  two  infants  by  similar  poisons  in  two  other 
families  where  she  had  acted  as  nurse.  They  had  all  died  suddenly  in  fits. 
A  similar  powder  purchased  for  threepence  at  the  same  shop  consisted  of 
about  thirteen  grains  of  flour,  coloured  with  Prussian  blue  and  mixed  with 
three-quarters  of  a  grain  of  strychnine.  Another  Battle's  powder,  purchased 
in  London  for  threepence,  weighed  like  this  about  thirteen  grains,  and  a 
sixpenny  packet  weighed  twenty-three  grains.  The  editor  found  a  three- 
penny packet  of  Battle's  Vermin  Killer  to  weigh  thirteen  grains,  and 
to  contain  one  grain  and  a  half  of  strychnine  ;  and  a  sixpenny  packet 
weighed  twenty-four  grains,  and  contained  three  grains  and  a  half  of  strych- 
nine. These  vermin  killers  have  caused  death  in  numberless  instances.  A 
few  years  ago  the  facility  with  which  these  poisons  were  sold  to  the  public 
by  grocers,  oilmen,  and  others,  led  to  their  being  scheduled  under  the 
Pharmacy  Act,  1868  ;  so  that  they  can  now  only  be  legally  procured  from 
registered  chemists  and  druggists,  and  with  registration  of  the  sale  in  a 
'  Poisons  Book  '  kept  for  the  purpose.  It  would  be  easy  to  add  many  fatal 
cases  which  have  fallen  within  our  own  knowledge ;  but  they  present 
nothing  out  of  the  usual  course.  The  persons  have  all  died  under  the 
ordinary  symptoms  of  poisoning  by  strychnine,  in  a  well-marked  form. 
The  appearances  in  the  body  were  similar  to  those  seen  in  death  from 
.strychnine :  but  there  is  one  caution  to  be  given  in  reference  to  the  exami- 
nation of  the  stomach.  As  death  is  commonly  rapid  and  there  is  no 
vomiting,  the  colouring  matter,  either  soot  or  Prussian  blue,  should  always 
be  sought  for  in  the  stomach.  Strychnine  may  or  may  not  be  found, 
according  to  the  amount  swallowed  and  the  degree  to  which  absorption 
has  gone  on  during  life.  Some  cases  of  recovery  are  reported.  In  1859,  a 
man  recovered  after  taking  a  whole  packet  containing  nearly  three  grains 
of  strychnine  ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  1859,  vol.  2,  p.  507)  ;  and  in  1860,  Part 
met  with  an  instance  of  recovery  in  which  a  girl  took  half  a  packet.  In 
these  cases  the  favourable  results  were  probably  due  to  vomiting  excited 
by  emetics.  In  1891,  thirty  deaths  were  registered  in  England  and  Wales 
from  strychnine  and  vermin  killers  containing  strychnine. 

Gibson's  and  Hmiter's  Vermin  Killers  (blue)  are  similar  preparations; 
Wiggins  Vermin  Killer  (pink)  is  a  weaker  powder. 

Analysis— Nux  vomica  is  well  known  as  a  flat  round  kernel,  about  the 
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size  of  a  shilling,  covered  with  radiating-  silky  fibres,  and  sli-htlv  raised 
m  the  centre  (figs.  G3  and  64^  It  is  of  a  liglft  brow;  colour."  I? is  v  y 
hard,  brittle,  tough,  and  difficult  to  pulverize.  The  powder  is  of  a 
grey-bvown  colour,  like  that  of  liquorice  or  jalap:  it  is  sometimes  met 
with  m  a  coarsely  rasped  state  ;  it  has  an  intensely  bitter  taste.    It  yields 

to  water  and  alcohol,  strychnine. 


Fig.  CJ. 


Fig.  (M. 


Seeds  of  nux  vomica,  natural  size.   a.  convex  surface  • 
6.  concave  surface ;  c.  hilum  or  umbilicus.  ' 


brucine,  igasuric  or  strychnic 
acid,  and  some  common  vege- 
table principles.  Heated  on 
platinum-foil,  it  burns  with  a 
yellow  smoky  flame.  Nitric  acid 
turns  it  of  a  dark  orange-red 
colour,  which  is  destroyed  by 
stannous  chloride.  These  pro- 
perties are  sufficient  to  distin- 
guish it  from  various  medicinal 
„      .      .  powders  which  it  resembles.  In 

one^  case  of  poisoning  by  this  substance  {Beg.  v.  IFren)  a  quantity  of 
guaiacum  powder  was  mixed  with  the  nux  vomica.  This  so  completelv 
changed  the  action  of  nitric  acid,  as  in  the  first  instance  to  create  some 
dithculty  m  identifying  the  substance.  The  analyst  must  be  prepared 
tor  these  admixtures  or  adulterations. 

The  aqueous  infusion  or  decoction  is  reddened  by  nitric  acid,  and  is 
treely  precipitated  by  tincture  of  galls.  Ferric  sulphate  gives  with  it  an 
ohve-green  tint.  The  fine  silky  fibres  or  hairs  which  cover  the  surface  of 
the  seed  may  be  obtained  by  washing  the  residue  of  the  powder  in  the 
stomach,  or  the  sediment  of  any  liquid  with  which  the  nux  vomica  may 
have  been  fixed.  They  present  a  characteristic  appearance  under  the 
microscope  (see  fig.  66).  As  in  other  poisonous  seeds  or  roots,  the 
strychnine  is  slowly  removed  from  the  powder  by  the  absorbent  vessels  of 
the  stomach,  and  carried  into  the  blood,  until  that  liquid  is  sufficiently 
impregnated  with  the  poison  to  produce  symptoms.  The  powder  itself 
remains,  as  it  is  unalterable  by  the  fluids  of  the  stomach.  Strychnine  may 
be  extracted  from  nux  vomica  by  Stas's  process,  described  at  pp.  460,  461. 


Fig.  66. 


Fig.  65. 


U5S'n;iinin,i J  I, M J 11.; »i',„' 


Magnified  view  of  a  section 
of  nux  vomica,  showing 
the  hairs  projecting  from 
the  surface  (Pereira). 


Hairs  of  nux  vomica,  magnified 
124  diameters. 


Sto-ijcJmine.— This  alkaloid  maybe  readily  obtained  crystallized  from  an 
alcoholic  solution.  The  crystals  are  very  small,  and  their  form  is  subject 
to  great  variation,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  solution,  the  rapidity 
or  slowness  of  evaporation,  the  presence  of  foreign  matters,  etc.  They  are 
commonly  seen  in  octahedra,  sometimes  lengthened  into  prisms,  bevelled 
at  the  ends,  and  crossing  each  other  at  angles  of  60°  (fig.  67,  p.  459).  There 
are  as  many  as  six  or  eight  varieties  of  crystals,  so  that  too  much  ini- 
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portance  must  not  bo  attached  to  their  form.  When  strychnine  is  pro- 
cured from  the  solutions  of  its  salts  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  it  is  usually 
deposited  in  long-  slender  prisms  (fig.  68). 

1.  Strychnine  is  white,  of  an  intensely  bitter  taste,  even  when  it  forms 
only  l-30,000th  part  of  a  solution.   2.  When  strongly  heated  on  platinum. 


Fig.  fir 


Fig.  68. 


Various  lorms  of  crystals  ui  stiyonniiie, 
as  they  were  obtained  from  an  alcoho- 
lic solution,  magnified  12i  diameters. 


Crystals  of  strychnine,  obtained  by  add- 
ing ammonia  to  the  sulphate,  magni- 
fied 124  diameters. 


it  melts,  and  burns  like  a  resin  with  a  black  smoky  flame ;  in  a  close 
tube  it  yields  ammonia.  3.  It  is  not  perceptibly  dissolved  by  cold  water, 
requiring  7000  parts  for  its  solution.  4.  It  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  and 
is  precipitated  from  its  concentrated  solutions  by  potash  or  ammonia,  in 
both  of  which  it  is  insoluble.  5.  Stronof  nitric  acid  imparts  to  commercial 
strychnine  a  pale  reddish  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  brncine. 
6.  Sulphuric  acid  produces  no  apparent  change  in  it :  but  when  to  the 
mixture  a  small  crystal  of  either  bichromate  of  potassium,  ferricyanide  of 
potassium,  or  a  small  quantity  of  black  oxide  of  manganese  or  of  peroxide 
of  lead  is  added,  series  of  beautiful  blue,  violet,  and  purple  colours  appear, 
which  pass  rapidly  to  a  light  red  tint.  Among  these  substances,  black 
oxide  of  manganese  will  be  found  preferable.  By  reason  of  its  insolubility, 
it  imparts  no  colour  to  the  liquid  if  strychnine  is  absent ;  and  if  the 
alkaloid  is  present  it  slowly  brings  out  the  colours,  so  that  there  is  time 


Fig.  69. 


Fig.  70. 


Crystals  of  sulphc-cyanide  of  strychnine, 
magnified  124  diameters. 


Crystals  of  chromate  of  strychnine, 
maguiUed  124  diameters. 


to  make  full  observation.  The  hydrated  or  precipitated  oxide  may  be 
used  m  place  of  the  anhydrous  compound.  Permanganate  of  potassium 
has  been  recommended  as  a  substitute  for  the  oxide,  but  it  is  objectionable 
on  account  of  its  solubility,  and  of  its  being  itself  coloured.  Letheby 
suggested  the  use  of  a  small  galvanic  battery  for  the  production  of  the 
coloured  reaction.    In  this  case  sulphuric  acid  only  is  required.    It  pre- 
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fients  no  practical  advantage  over  the  use  of  oxide  of  manganese.  7 
feu  phomolybdur  and  iodic  acids  produce  no  change  of  colour  in  strychnin, 
and  thus  distinguish  it  from  mori)hine. 

The  salts  of  strychnine  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  these  solutions 
give  crysta  line  precipitates  with  a  large  number  of  substances.  The 
alkalies  and  alkahne  carbonates,  if  diluted,  precipitate  the  alkaloid  in 
slender  prisms  (see  fig.  69,  p.  459).  Sulphocyanide  of  potassium, 
lerricyanide  of  potassium,  nitroprusside  of  sodium,  and  chromate  of 
potassium  furnish  with  it  well-defined  prismatic  crystallizations.  In  the 
last  case  the  crystals  are  stellated  and  of  a  yellow  colour.  Two  of  these 
groups  will  be  found  delineated  in  figs.  69  and  70,  p.  459.  Chromate 
ot  strychnine  may  be  also  produced  by  adding  bichromate  of  potassium  to 
ft  clialysed  liquid  containing  strychnine.  On  draining  the  crystals,  drying 
them,  and  adding  sulphuric  acid,  the  colour  reactions  are  at  once  brought 
out.  Ficric  (carbazotic)  acid  is  even  a  more  delicate  precipitant  of  a 
solution  of  strychnine.  It  gives  small  tufts  or  groups  of  stellated  crystals, 
feulphocyanide  of  strychnine  in  crystals  may  be  produced  in  solutions  con- 
taining not  less  than  l-7000th  part  of  strychnine.  Filhol  recommends  as 
delicate  precipitants  of  solutions  of  strychnine,  chlorine  and  auric  chloride, 
taking  care  that  there  is  no  alcohol  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Auric 
chloride  slowly  precipitates,  in  a  crystalline  form,  even  the  l-650th  part 
of  a  gram  of  strychnine.  When  these  precipitates,  drained  of  water,  are 
treated  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  they  are  dissolved,  and  to  this 
niixture  a  crystal  of  bichromate  of  potassium  may  be  added  to  bring  out 
the  blue  colouration  peculiar  to  strychnine. 

Strychnine  has  been  fatally  mistaken  for  santonin  ('  Lancet,'  1-870,  I. 
p.  598),  salicin,  and  jalapin,  and  has  thus  caused  death  on  several  occasions. 


Fig.  11. 


Fig.  12. 


Crystals  of  salicin,  magnified  124 
diameters. 


Crystals  of  santonin,  magnified  124 
diameters. 


J alapin  does  not  crystallize, and  the  ciystalline  forms  of  santonin  and  salicin 
ai-e,  as  shown  in  figs.  71  and  72,  very  different  from  those  of  strychnine. 

These  two  vegetable  principles  differ  from  strychnine  in  their  pro- 
perties. When  heated  in  close  tubes,  they  give  off  acid  vapours.  Salicin 
is  soluble  in  water.  Santonin  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  by 
alcohol.  Tannic  acid  and  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury  do  not 
precipitate  the  solutions,  while  they  readily  precipitate  those  of  strychnine. 
Nitric  acid  has  no  effect  upon  either,  while  sulphuric  acid,  wdiich  does  not 
change  santonin,  gives  a  pink  colour  to  salicin.  The  crystals  of  santonin 
closely  resemble,  in  microscopical  appearance,  those  of  salicin,  but  they  are 
distinguished  from  salicin  and  from  alkaloids  by  acquiring  a  brilliant  yellow 
colour  on  exposure  to  sunlight,  without  undergoing  any  change  of  form. 

In  Organic  mixtures  the  process  suggested  by  Stas,  but  somewhat 
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modified,  is  generally  preferred  for  tbe  separation  of  this  poison.  The 
principle  of  its  operation  consists  in  dissolving  the  strychnine  by  a  gentle 
heat  out  of  the  tissue  or  organ,  previously  pulped  or  finely  cut  up,  by  means 
of  rectified  spirit  of  wine  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  tartaric  acid. 
The  liquid  is  strained,  and  the  residue  well  pressed  and  washed  with 
alcohol :  the  acid  solution  of  strychnine  thus  obtained  is  evaporated  at  a 
low  temperature  to  dryness.    The  residue  is  exhausted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  filtrate  again  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  low 
temperature.    The  residue  is  now  taken  up  with  water,  filtered,  and  the 
liquid  shaken  two  or  three  times  with  ether,  and  this  is  pipetted  off.  The 
aqueous  liquid  is  then  neutralized  by  an  alkali — carbonate  of  sodium  or  am- 
monium— the  latter  being  in  some  respects  preferable,  and  a  slight  excess  of 
the  alkali  is  added.    The  alkaline  liquid  is  then  shaken  in  a  long  stoppered 
tube,  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether  or  chloroform,  or  a  mixture  consisting 
of  four  parts  of  ether  and  one  of  chloroform.     These  liquids  dissolve  the 
strychnine  set  free  by  the  alkali.    The  ethereal  solution  is  separated  from 
the  watery  liquid  by  a  pipette  or  by  a  stoppered  tube,  and  submitted  to 
spontaneous  evaporation,  when,  if  strychnine  is  present,  the  alkaloid  will 
be  obtained,  but  generally  associated  with  oily  and  other  organic  matters, 
which  interfere  with  the  production  of  crystals.    The  impure  residue  left 
by  the  ether  is  heated  in  a  water-bath,  with  a  few  drops  of  strong 
sulphuric  acid :  this  destroys  the  organic  matter  without  materially 
affecting  the  strychnine.    Water  is  added,  and  the  acid  liquid  is  filtered, 
neutralized  by  ammonia,  and  again  treated  Avith  ether,  when  strychnine 
will  be  obtained  in  small  and  slender  prisms.    The  crystals,  after  an  ex- 
amination by  the  microscope  (see  fig.  68,  p.  45i.)),  are  treated  with  sulijhuric 
acid  and  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  the  colour  reactions  of  strych- 
nine, if  the  alkaloid  is  present,  will  then  appear.  By  this  method  strychnine 
may  be  detected  in  the  organs  of  a  person  who  has  died  from  this  poison, 
although  the  organs  are  in  a  highly  putx'escent  state.    The  process  of 
dialysis  (p.  219)  will  allow  of  the  separation  of  strychnine  when  combined 
with  acids  and  in  a  state  of  solution,  from  blood,  mucus,  and  other  viscid 
organic  matters  found  in  the  stomach.    On  three  or  four  occasions  it  has 
been  detected  in  exhumed  bodies — in  the  case  of  Clover  (see  p.  453) 
six  months  after  burial.    The  liquid  containing  the  salt  of  strychnine 
may  be  tested  by  evaporating  a  few  drops  and  applying  the  colour 
test.    If  thus  found  to  be  present,  it  may  be  neutralized  by  ammonia 
or  potash  and  shaken  with  ether  or  chloroform  in  order  to  obtain  pure 
strychnine.    The  dialytic  process  of  separation  has  been  successfully 
carried  out  by  Gray.   The  reader  will  find  in  his  essay  on  strychnine  a  full 
account  of  the  method  of  employing  this  process  for  the  detection  of  the 
poison  in  organic  liquids  and  the  best  modes  of  applying  the  tests. 
('  Strychnia,'  by  St.  Clair  Gray,  Glasgow,  1872,  p.  75.)    In  all  cases  the 
physiological  test  should  be  used  to  supplement  the  chemical  tests  for 
strychnine.    A  frog  may  be  employed  for  this  purpose. 

The  reader  will  find  an  account  of  the  processes  for  strychnine  in 
organic  solids  and  liquids  in  some  papers  published  by  Wormley,  in  his 
'Micro-Chemistry  of  Poisons,'  2nd  ed..  New  York,  1885,  p.  586.  He 
describes  a  case  in  which,  from  a  misapplication  of  the  process,  strychnine 
was  svyorn  to  be  present,  when,  from  the  chemical  method  pursued,  the 
alkaloid  could  not  possibly  have  been  separated  ;  and  two  instances  fell 
within  the  authoi-'s  own  knowledge,  where  the  colours  produced  by  sulphu- 
ric acid  and  bichromate  of  potassium,  on  the  concentrated  and  dry  oro-anic 
contents  of  the  stomach,  wei-e  referred  to  strychnine,  when  they  were  really 
due  to  the  decomposition  of  the  substances  employed  in  contact  with 
organic  matter.  In  one  case  the  editor  found  strychnine  where  a  previous 
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analyst  Lad  confounded  the  alkaloid  with  veratrine.  The  detection  of 
this  poison  m  the  stomach  ov  the  tissues,  will  depend  on  the  same 
conditions  as  those  observed  in  other  cases  of  poisoning.  If  a  person 
takes  a  large  dose  and  dies  quickly,  a  residuary  portion  may  be  /eadily 
found._  In  Beg  v  JmrJce  (Clonmel  .Summer  Ass.,  1802),  the  prisoner 
adnainistered  strychmne  to  his  wife  in  Epsom  salt.  She  died  in  about 
half  an  hour  under  the  usual  symptoms.  More  than  three  grains  of  the 
poison  were  extracted  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach  If  a  small 
dose  has  been  taken,  and  the  person  has  survived  some  hours,  it  is  possible 
that  none  will  remain  m  the  stomach.  A  decomposed  state  of  the  viscera 
and  their  contents  does  not  appear  to  interfere  with  the  detection  of  this 
poison  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  presence  of  morphine  counteracts 
the  colour  tests :  but  unless  m  admixture  with  the  strychnine  in  lar^^e 
proportion,  this  is  not  probable.  Besides,  in  Stas's  process,  the  morphine 
is  scarcely  dissolved  by  ether.  ^ 

Persons  have  died  from  strychnine,  and  no  trace  of  the  poison  has  been 
lound  m  the  body     In  a  case  of  poisoning  by  this  alkaloid,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  in  1861,  Reese  made  separate  analyses  of  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  and  the  contents  of  the  intestines,  as  well  as  of 
the  tissues,  and  each  one  of  these  was  repeated  to  avoid  error     Yet  there 
was  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  strychnine  by  the  bitter  taste  of  the 
fanal  extract,  or  by  the  colour  tests.    The  witness,  by  a  comparative  experi- 
ment, satisfied  himself  that  he  could  detect  the  lialf-millionth  of  a  grain 
('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.,  1861,  p.  409),  but  in  this  power  of  detecting 
so  small  a  quantity  of  strychnine  in  a  pure  state  he  had  already  been 
anticipated  by  Copney  (' Pharm.  Jour.,'  July,  1856,  p.  24).    In  Reese's 
case,  the  quantity  taken  was  unknown,  the  woman  lived  five  or  six  hours, 
and  the  body  was  not  examined  until  six  weeks  after  death.    A  small  but 
fatal  dose,  and  the  duration  of  the  case,  will  sufficiently  account  for  the 
negative  results  without  resorting  to  any  other  hypothesis.    In  the  case 
of  Mrs.  Salter,  who  died  from  a  dose  of  strychnine  in  1869,  death  probably 
took  place  within  two  or  three  hours,  but  the  most  careful  examination 
made  of  the  stomach  and  liver  by  Horsley,  led  to  a  negative  result. 
Strychnine,  in  the  opinion  of  all  the  medical  witnesses,  was  the  cause  of 
death,  but  no  trace  of  strychnine  could  be  detected  in  the  body  by  one  well 
qualified  to  detect  it.    There  was  some  reason  to  think  that  the  poison  had 
been  taken  in  solution,  but  even  under  these  circumstances  it  must  have 
been  rapidly  absorbed,  diffused,  and  eliminated.     In  the  case  of  Silas 
Barlow  (see  p.  456)  Bernays  found  no  strychnine  in  the  body,  beyond  a 
trace  in  the  stomach.    The  woman  had  survived  the  administration  of  the 
poison  nearly  six  hours. 

When  death  has  been  caused  by  small  doses  applied  under  the  skin,  the 
poison  may  not  be  found  in  the  tissues.    The  following  experiment  was 
performed  in  May,  1864.    One-eighth  of  a  grain  of  acetate  of  strychnine 
in  coarse  powder,  was  placed  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  of  the  neck  of  a 
rabbit.    In  nine  minutes  the  animal  was  seized  with  a  sudden  convulsion 
and  fell  on  its  side  :  its  fore  and  hind  legs  were  rigidly  stretched  out,  and 
its  body  passed  into  a  state  of  opisthotonos.    It  had  a  succession  of  fits, 
and  died  in  one  of  them  twenty  minutes  after  the  commencement  of  the 
symptoms.    One-half  of  the  powdered  acetate  was  still  found  in  the  wound, 
sh  owing  that  the  rabbit  had  been  killed  by  the  l-16th  of  a  grain.  Of  course 
the  residicary  strychnine  was  easily  detected  in  the  wound  :  it  was  plainly 
visible  to  the  eye.    On  applying  Stas's  process  to  the  heart,  as  well  as  the 
blood  and  the  liver,  the  tests  failed  to  indicate  the  slightest  trace  of  the 
alkaloid.    The  ethereal  liquid  loft  no  crystalline  residue  of  any  kind.  This 
.result  does  not  show  that  strychnine  is  not  absorbed,  but  it  proves  that 
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under  certain  conditions  it  has  not  been  detected  in  the  organs  of  the  bod  j, 
in  cases  in  which,  beyond  all  doubt,  it  has  destroyed  life.  In  instances  in 
which  death  has  been  caused  by  nux  vomica,  which  contains  only  one  and 
ii  half  per  cent,  of  strychnine,  the  alkaloid  has  not  been  found  deposited 
in  the  tissues. 

The  following  case  shows  the  rapidity  with  which  the  poison  may  be 
diffused  and  deposited  in  the  tissues,  when  a  large  dose  has  been  taken. 
A  stroug  healthy  man,  set.  43,  placed  upon  his  dry  tongue,  at  10  p.m.,  a 
powder  which  contained  six  grains  of  Dover's  powder  and  Jive  grains  of 
strychnine  (dispensed  by  mistake  for  five  grains  of  James's  powder).  He 
complained  of  a  bitter  taste,  asked  for  an  orange,  and  found,  on  suck- 
ing this,  that  it  increased  the  bitterness — the  acid  juices  of  the  orange 
dissolved  the  strychnine,  and  thus  favoured  its  early  absorption.  In  fifteen 
minutes  he  went  to  bed — twitchings  of  the  muscles  then  came  on,  and  the 
patient,  from  previous  experience  in  taking  strychnine  as  a  medicine,  was 
fully  aware  of  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  He  complained  of  his  bowels 
being  drawn  up;  he  drew  his  knees  up  as  if  to  his  mouth,  gave  a  yell,  seized 
a  friend  who  was  standing  by,  and  became  apparently  unconscious  (ex- 
hausted) for  about  five  minutes.  He  then  revived,  but  in  a  few  minutes 
was  again  seized  with  a  violent  convulsion  of  a  tetanic  character,  and  he 
died  in  two  or  three  minutes  afterwards,  a  little  over  half  an  hour  after 
taking  the  powder.  Owing  to  a  spasmodic  closure.of  the  jaws,  he  was  able 
to  speak  only  for  a  few  minutes  at  a  time ;  he  was  rational,  but  seemed 
to  be  in  great  terror.  An  inspection  was  made  thirty-six  hours  after 
death,  when  the  body  was  found  to  be  unusually  warm.  The  back  and 
lower  parts  were  much  discoloured,  but  the  discoloration  was  easily 
removed  by  pressure,  indicating  a  fluid  state  of  the  blood.  The  lower 
jaw  was  slightly  drawn  up,  the  body  straight,  not  arched;  the  fingers 
slightly  flexed,  not  clenched  ;  the  thumbs  were  fixed,  but  not  bent  into 
the  palms  of  the  hands.  On  opening  the  head,  the  scalp  was  found 
very  much  gorged  with  fluid  blood.  The  membranes  of  the  brain  were 
also  much  congested,  as  well  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  generally. 
There  was  no  clot  or  coagulum,  but  a  quantity  of  serous  fluid  escaped 
from  the  surface.  There  was  no  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain 
or  spinal  cord.  The  lungs  were  healthy,  but  dark-coloured  from  engorge- 
ment with  blood  ;  the  heart  was  empty,  and  its  structure  was  soft ;  the 
liver  was  healthy ;  the  spleen  was  gorged  with  fluid  blood ;  the  kidneys 
were  congested.  The  other  organs  presented  no  appearance  callino-  for 
notice.  Edwards  found  strychnine  in  the  stomach,  the  quantity  being 
estimated  at  about  one  grain.  He  also  found  the  poison  in  the  tongue 
and  the  liver.  He  sent  to  the  author  a  portion  of  the  liver,  one  kidney 
and  six  ounces  of  blood.  They  were  in  a  putrescent  state,  and  when 
•examined  about  three  months  after  death,  eight  ounces  of  the  liver 
yielded,  by  the  process  above  described,  prismatic  crystals  of  strychnine 
producing  the  usual  colour-reactions  with  sulphuric  acid  and  peroxide  of 
manganese,  as  well  as  with  bichromate  of  potassium.  The  quantity  of 
.strychnine  thus  obtained  was  small.  The  kidney  and  the  blood  did  not 
give  results  on  which  any  reliance  could  be  placed.  This  case  shows 
that  a  large  dose  of  strychnine,  rendered  soluble,  will  destroy  life  in  half 
an  hour-that  within  this  short  time  four-fifths  may  be  removed  from 
the  stomach,  or  at  least  not  be  discoverable  there  by  careful  chemical 
analysis  after  death-th at  in  half  an  hour  the  poison  may  be  ktr  rutel 
through  the  body  and  deposited  in  the  soft  organs,  although  no  satis- 
factory evidence  of  its  presence  could  be  obtained  f^m  less^than  half  a 
pound  of  animal  matter.  The  strychnine  found  in  the  tonTue  was 
probably  a  portion  of  the  powder  swallowed,  which  still  remained  th"' 
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It  may  bo  furtlior  remavked  tliat,  althouf^h  the  deceased  took  in  tbc 
powder  6-lUths  of  a  grain  oi"  opium,  no  morphine,  was  present  in  the 
crystalline  residue  obtained  from  the  liver.  (For  additional  facts  and 
cases  connected  with  this  question,  see  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  Oct.,  185G, 
p.  326,  and  '  On  Poisons,'  2nd  edit.  1859,  pp.  70,  788.) 

In  Casper's  case  (p.  453)  the  deceased  admitted  that  he  had  taken 
between  five  and  six  grains  of  strychnine.  He  lived  three  hours  and  a 
half,  and  on  analysis  Sonnenschein  procured  from  the  stomach  three 
grains  of  the  poison.  He  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  extracting  any 
from  the  blood  or  tissues. 

In  those  inspections  in  which  there  has  been  such  criminal  interference^ 
or  culpable  neglect,  as  in  that  of  /.  P.  Cook,  the  only  course  for  an  analyst 
is  to  seek  for  the  poison  in  the  tissue.  This  case  settled  nothing  in 
reference  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  strychnine  in  the  body  of  a  person 
poisoned  by  this  substance.  Except  the  actual  destruction  of  the  stomach 
itself,  everything  had  been  done  which  could  be  done  in  order  to  render 
a  chemical  analysis  fruitless.  It  cannot  therefoi-e  be  taken  as  a  fair 
precedent  in  any  sense  for  the  results  of  a  proper  medico-legal  research 
in  poisoning  by  strychnine.  In  an  analysis  of  this  case  by  Casper  (Horn's 
'  Yierteljahrssch.,'  Juli,  1864,  p.  26),  not  only  are  the  chemical  results 
regarded  as  negative,  by  reason  of  the  gross  mismanagement  of  those 
who  inspected  the  body,  but  the  post-mortem  appearances  themselves,  for 
a  similar  reason,  are  considered  as  throwing  no  light  upon  the  effects  of 
strychnine  on  the  body.  One  of  the  medical  witnesses  for  Palmer  could 
see  in  the  whole  case  nothing  but  angina  pectoris,  another  only  epilepsy, 
with  '  tetanic  complications,'  and  a  third  admitted  death  from  poison,  but 
not  from  strychnine.  Assuming  that  there  had  not  been  a  criminal  inter- 
ference with  the  dead  body  on  the  part  of  the  pi*isoner  Palmer,  the  position 
assumed — that  strychnine,  if  a  cause  of  death,  must  always,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  be  found  in  the  dead  body,  is  incorrect.  Its  detection  in 
the  body,  properly  verified,  is  a  proof  that  it  has  been  taken;  the  symptoms 
in  their  commencement,  progress,  and  termination  will  furnish  irrefragable 
proof  that  it  has  acted  as  a  poison  ;  but  its  non-detection  does  not  prove 
that  it  has  not  destroyed  life,  or,  in  the  words  of  Casper,  Das  Nichtaufiinden 
des  Giftes  allein  kann,  aber  niemals  einen  Gegenbeweis  abgehen.' 

For  a  more  complete  history  of  the  medical  facts  in  the  memorable 
case  of  Gooh  the  author  referred  the  reader  to  a  paper  on  '  Poisoning  by 
Strychnia,'  '  Ouy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1856;  '  Pharm.  Jour.,'  July,  1856,  p.  6 
(from  the  pen  of  the  late  Jacob  Bell).  The  most  able  legal  analysis  of  it 
by  any  English  writer  which  the  author  saw,  was  published  by  Stephen, 
in  his  '  General  View  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  England,'  1863,  p.  357.  Of 
the  foreign  reports,  one  by  Tardieu  in  the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.'  for  1856,  2, 
371  and  1857,  1,  132,  and  the  other  by  Casper  in  Horn's  'Viertel- 
jahrsschr.  fiir  ger.  Med.'  etc.,  1864,  2,  p.  1,  are  the  most  correct  m  their 
medical  and  medico-legal  details. 

The  editor  of  this  edition  of  this  work  believes  that  much  smaller 
quantities  of  strychnine  maybe  detected  when  mixed  with  organic  matters 
than  the  author  (Taylor)  admitted  ;  and  that,  with  improved  methods 
of  analysis,  which  cannot  here  be  given  in  detail,  strychnine  can  hardly 
fail  to  be  detected  in  the  body  in  any  case  of  poisonmg  by  this  alkaloid 
provincr  fatal  within  a  couple  of  hours.  As  a  rule,  it  may  be  readily 
detected  in  the  urine  during  the  course  of  a  case  of  strychnine  poisoning ; 
and  also  when  the  alkaloid  is  being  given  only  in  ordinary  medicinal  doses. 
That  strychnine  is  absorbed  into  the  blood  unchanged  is  mcontestably 
proved  by  the  experiments  of  Vulpian,  who  killed  a  dog  by  transfusing 
into  its  veins  the  blood  of  another  strychnized  animal,  btryclinine 
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resists  decomposition  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  other  common 
alkaloids,  and  hence,  when  given  in  large  doses,  is  often  detected 
in  the  exhumed  bodies  of  animals.  The  editor  extracted  l-16th  grain 
from  two  pounds  of  the  exhumed  viscera  of  a  woman  (Matilda 
Clover)  more  than  six  months  after  burial,  although  the  deceased  had 
survived  the  administration  of  the  poison  for  six  hours.  Tiiere  is,  so  far 
as  he  is  aware,  no  other  t-ecorded  case  of  the  detection  of  strychnine  in 
this  country  after  exhumation,  though  two  cases  are  recorded  on  the 
Continent  of  its  detection  after  exhumation  of  human  remains.  (^Beg.  v. 
Neill,  C.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1892.) 

Strychnine  in  Organic  Solids. — From  the  vermin  killers  of  Butler  and 
Battle,  the  strychnine  may  generally  be  readily  separated  by  means  of 
alcohol,  and  procured  in  a  crystalline  form  for  the  application  of  tests.  If 
the  vermin  killer  is  coloured  with  Prussian  blue,  one  or  two  drops  of 
sulphuric  acid  will  remove  the  colour  from  the  separated  alkaloid,  and 
black  oxide  of  manganese  may  be  added.  The  colour  reactions  are  then 
as  well  marked  as  with  pure  strychnine. 

The  alkaloids  strychnine  and  brucine  maybe  detected  in  the  poAvder  of 
nux  vomica  by  the  following  process : — Digest  the  powder  in  a  small 
quantity  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  by  a  water-bath  heat.  The  substance 
shoxild  be  well  stirred  with  the  diluted  acid,  which,  after  a  short  time, 
completely  carbonizes  it.  The  mass  is  heated  to  dryness,  then  treated  with 
a  small  quantity  of  distilled  water  and  filtered,  by  which  an  acid  liquid  of 
a  pale  sherry  colour  is  obtained.  On  neutralizing  this  liquid  with  potash 
or  ammonia,  and  agitating  it  with  twice  its  volume  of  ether,  the  strychnine 
is  separated,  and  may  be  obtained  crystallized  by  the  evaporation  of  the 
ethereal  solution.  The  strychnine  may  also  be  obtained  by  dialysis.  Ten 
grains  of  nux  voniica,  equal  to  3-lOth  grain  of  strychnine,  gave  satisfactory 
results.  Prismatic  crystals  were  procured  which  gave  the  appropriate 
reactions  with  the  colour  tests.  Brucine  was  also  detected  by  the  action 
of  nitric  acid  on  the  crystals. 

In  cases  in  which  the  poison  is  contained  in  pills  or  powders,  having 
much  organic  matter  soluble  in  alcohol,  it  will  be  advisable  to  employ 
either  dilute  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that 
strychnine  itself  is  not  acted  on  in  the  same  degree  by  sulphuric  acid  as 
ordinary  organic  matters,  or  even  other  poisonous  alkaloids. 

Brucine  ok  Beucia. 

^  Brucine  is  an  alkaloid  generally  associated  with  strychnine.  It  is  con- 
tained in  the  seeds  of  nux  vomica,  and  more 
abundantly  in  the  bark  of  the  tree.  It  is 
not  so  powerful  a  poison  as  strychnine,  but 
the  symptoms  which  it  produces  are  similar. 
It  is  considered  to  have  from  I-12th  to 
l-40th  the  strength  of  strychnine.  It  is  not 
affected  by  the  colour  tests  employed  for  the 
detection  of  strychnine,  and  it  acquii-es  an 
intense  red  colour  on  the  addition  of  nitric 
acid,  and  this  is  changed  to  a  violet  on  the 
addition  of  stannous  chloride.  It  is  more 
soluble  in  water  than  strychnine,  and  has  a 

similar  bitter  taste.  Hydrochloric  and  iodic  ^^^^ 
acids  produce  in  it  no  chane-e,  either  in  tbp  ,  ,  ^^^^ 

 ^     1        1       ,    J  JCKugc,  cii/iitJi   m  me  crystals  of  sulphate  of  brucine, 

coia  or  wnen  heated,   bulphunc  acid  usually  maguiaed  124  diameters, 

gives  to  it  a  pink  red  colour  without  carbonizing  it,  owing  to  the  presence 
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of  a  ti  'acG  of  nitric  acid  in  the  acid  ;  siilpliomolybdic  acid  does  the  same 
but  the  red  colour  clianges  to  greenish-brown  and  ultimately  to  blue-black'. 
The  sulphate  of  brucine  crystallizes  in  well-defined  prisms  truncated  at 
the  ends.    They  are  larger  and  longer  than  the  prisms  of  strychnine. 


(CEREHUO-SI'INAL  AND  CARDIAC  POISONS.) 

CHAPTER  31. 

conium  maculatum.     hemlock — conine — water-paesnip — cicuta  virof^a — 

(enanthe  crocata — ethusa  cynapium — lobelia  foxglove  digital x. 

aconite,  or  monkshood.  aconitine— colatne — quinine — paraldehyde — 
sulphonal. 

Common  or  Spotted  Hemlock  (Conium  macolatum). 

This  is  a  well-known  hedge-plant,  which  grows  abundantly  in  most  parts  of 
Great  Britain.  Its  poisonous  properties  reside  in  the  seeds,  leaves,  and  roots. 

SymiAoms  and  Effects. — The  effects  produced  by  hemlock  have  not  been 
uniform  ;  in  some  instances  there  have  been  stupor,  coma,  and  slight  con- 
vulsions ;  while  in  other  cases,  the  action  of  the  poison  has  been  chiefly 
manifested  on  the  spinal  mari-ow — i.e.  it  has  produced  paralysis  of  the 
muscular  system.    The  poisonous  effects  usually  set  in  eai^ly  and  advance 
somewhat  rapidly.  A  peculiar  muscular  debility  sets  in  ;  the  lower  limbs 
become  weak,  and  eventually  paralyzed  ;  the  paralysis  advances  upwards, 
eventually  reaching  the  respiratory  muscles.    There  is  dyspnoea,  anxiety 
in  the  region  of  the  heart,  and  towards  the  close  of  life  convulsions,  con- 
sciousness being  previously  intact.    The  pupils  are  dilated,  though  not  to 
the  same  extent  as  when  a  solanaceous  plant  has  been  taken.  When  the 
respiration  is  affected  there  is  marked  blueness  of  the  surface  of  the  body. 
A  man  ate  a  large  quantity  of  hemlock-plant,  by  mistake  for  parsley.  In 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes  there  was  loss  of  power  in  the  lower  ex- 
tremities :  but  he  apparently  suffered  no  pain.    In  walking,  he  staggered 
as  if  he  was  drunk ;  at  length  his  limbs  refused  to  support  him,  and  he 
fell.    On  being  raised,  bis  legs  dragged  after  him,  and  when  his  arms 
were  lifted  they  fell  like  inert  masses,  and  remained  immovable.  There 
was  complete  paralysis  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  within  two  hours 
after  he  had  taken  the  poison.    There  was  a  loss  of  the  power  of  swallow- 
ing, and  a  partial  paralysis  of  sensation,  no  convulsions,  but  only  slight 
occasional  motions  of  the  left  leg;  the  pupils  were  fixed.    Three  hours 
after  eating  the  hemlock,  the  respiratory  movements  had  ceased.  Death 
took  place  in  three  hours  and  a  quarter ;  it  was  evidently  caused  by  gradual 
asphyxia  from  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  respiration ;  but  the  intellect 
Avas  perfectly  clear  until  shortly  before  death.    On  inspection,  there  was 
slight  serous  effusion  beneath  the  arachnoid  membrane.     The  substance 
of  the  brain  was  soft ;  on  section  there  were  numerous  bloody  points, 
but  the  organ  was  otherwise  healthy.    The  lungs  were  gorged  with  dark 
fluid  blood;  the  heart  was  soft  and  flabby.    The  stomach  contained  a 
green-coloured  pnlpy  mass  resembling  parsley.     The  mucous  coat  was 
much  congested,  especially  at  its  greater  end  :  here  there  were  numerous 
extravasations  of  dark  blood  below  the  membrane,  over  a  space  of  about 
the  size  of  the  hand.  The  intestines  were  healthy,  here  and  there  present- 
ing patches  of  congestion  in  the  mucous  coat.    The  blood,  throughout  the 
body,  was  fluid  and  of  a  dark  colour.   A  portion  of  the  green  vegetable 
pulp  was  identified  as  part  of  the  leaves  of  the  Conium  maculatum.  Some 
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of  the  leaves  bruised  ia  a  mortar  with  a  solution  of  potash,  gave  out  the 
peculiar  odour  of  the  alkaloid  conine  (couia).  ('Ed.  Med.  and  S.J.,' 
July,  1845,  p.  169.) 

In  a  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  for  murder  (Beg.  v.  Bowyer, 
Ipswich  Sum.  Ass.,  1848),  the  child  died  in  one  hour  after  swallowing  part 
of  a  teacupful  of  a  decoction  of  hemlock,  alleged  to  have  been  administered 
by  the  mother.  The  child  sipped  the  decoction,  until  it  lost  the  power  of 
holding  the  cup ;  it  became  insensible  and  paralyzed,  and  died  in  the  chair 
in  a  sitting  posture.  There  were  no  morbid  appearances,  and  no  hemlock 
leaves  were  found  in  the  stomach,  these  having  subsided  in  the  cup.  The 
■child  had  been  poisoned  by  the  upper  stratum  of  clear  liquid.  The  mother 
was  acquitted  for  want  of  proof  of  administration,  the  death  of  the  child 
having  taken  place  in  secrecy. 

A  medical  electrician  suffering  from  facial  spasm  took,  beginning  four 
hours  after  the  last  of  a  previous  series  of  divided  doses  of  a  fluid  extract 
of  conium  amounting  in  the  aggregate  to  one  hundred  and  eighty  drops,  at 
4.10,  4.40,  and  5.15  p.m.,  fifty  minims  (one  hundred  and  fifty  in  all)  of 
'  Squibb's  Fluid  Extract.'  The  first  dose  produced  dizziness  and  muscular 
relaxation;  the  second,  gi-eat  muscular  weakness,  inability  to  stand,  and 
thickening  of  speech,  without  relief  of  the  spasm  ;  the  third,  immediately, 
some  nausea,  and  tremors  about  the  chest.  At  6.10  p.m.  there  were  nausea, 
intense  muscular  weakness,  partial  dropping  of  the  eyelid  (ptosis,  a  common 
symptom),  double  vision,  and  gTeat  difficulty  of  speech.  The  pulse  was  60. 
Shortly  after  this  he  became  unable  either  to  speak  or  to  swallow.  He 
made  signs  for  electricity,  and,  on  being  asked  whether  the  direct  or  the 
faradic  current,  indicated  the  latter,  and  also  the  place  of  application  of 
the  electrodes,  but  Avas  unable  to  hold  one  of  the  latter.  Shortly  after 
this  he  dropped  back  dead.    ('  The  Sanitariaii,'  June,  1875.) 

Analysis. — Hemlock  is  known  from  most  other  plants  which  resemble 

Fig.  75. 


a.  Seed  of  hemlock,  natural  size. 

h.  The  same,  magnified  20  diameters.' 

c.  Group  of  seeds. 


Leaf  of  common  heralocb. 

it  by  its  large  round  smooth  stem,  with  dark  purple  spots.  The  leaves  are 
ot  a  dark-green  colour,  smooth  and  shining.  Every  portion  of  the  plant 
has  a  peculiar  and  disagi-eeable  smell  when  rubbed  or  bruised,  resemblincr 
cats  unne,  or  according  to  some,  the  odour  of  mice.  It  is  strono-ly 
brought  out  when  the  stem,  leaves,  or  seeds  are  rubbed  with  a  solution  of 
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caustic  potasli.  Wo  give  an  illustration  of  the  seeds  of  hemlock,  which, 
ai'e  peculiar  in  their  form,  and  are  easily  distinguished  from  the  seeds  of 
other  umbelliferous  plants  (fig.  74,  p.  467).  A  person  may  bo  poisoned  by  a 
decoction  of  leaves  of  hemlock,  and  no  leaves  be  found  in  the  stomach  or 
bowels  (case  of  Bowyer,  p.  4G7),  but  the  stomach  had  been  emptied  and 
the  contents  lost,  and  hence  no  trace  of  conine  was  found.  The  prisoner 
first  gathered  the  Anthriscns  sylvestris  by  mistake  for  Gonium  vmculatum,. 
but  it  was  proved  that  she  had  afterwards  gathered  the  leaves  of  hemlock. 
A  leaf  of  each  of  these  plants  was  copied  by  photography,  and  produced 
as  evidence  in  Court. 

As  the  determination  of  the  presence  of  fragments  of  leaves  in  poisoned 
liquids,  and  in  the  contents  of  a  stomach,  may  be  of  importance  in  evi- 
dence, an  illustration  of  hemlock-leaves,  engraved  from  a  photograph  of 
the  living  plant,  is  shown  (fig.  75,  p.  467.)  The  appearance  and  smell  of 
the  leaves,  either  when  bruised  or  when  rubbed  with  a  solution  of  potash, 
will  greatly  aid  a  medical  witness  in  forming  a  judgment,  as  thei-e  are 
many  umbelliferse  which  bear  a  close  I'esemblance  to  hemlock  in  the  form 
of  their  leaves.  Among  these  is  common  parsley.  It  is  hardly  credible 
that  a  mistake  of  this  kind  should  be  made,  yet  through  carelessness 
and  ignorance  accidents  have  occurred.  In  1864,  a  lady  and  two  of  her 
children  w^ere  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  soon  after  dinner.  The 
medical  men  who  were  called  in  examined  the  remains  of  some  soup  which 
had  been  eaten,  and  they  detected  fragments  of  the  leaves  of  hemlock 
amongst  the  herbs  which  had  been  used  to  flavour  the  soup.  Under 
treatment,  the  symptoms  abated  in  a  few  hours,  but  these  persons  did 
not  entirely  recover  until  after  two  or  three  days.  It  tuimed  out  that 
the  hemlock  had  been  gathered  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the  family, 
where  it  was  growing  side  by  side  with  parsley.  As  the  parsley  was 
raised  from  seed,  it  is  probable  that  hemlock-seed  had  been  accidentally 
mixed  with  it  by  the  seedsman,  and  thus  the  accident  had  occurred. 
We  subjoin  an  illustration  from  a  photograph  of  a  leaf  of  parsley;  also 
illustrations  of  the  seeds,  by  which  the  differences  between  hemlock  and 
parsley  will  be  at  once  apparent  (figs.  76  and  77). 

There  are  three  common  umbelliferous  plants,  indigenous  in  this 


Fig.  76. 


Leaves  of  garden  parsley,  from  a  pliotogi  aph. 


country,  that  may  be  mistaken  for  hemlock.  Gonium  maculattim,  the  true 
hemlock,  has  a  round  smooth  stem  blotched  with  purple,  its  lower  leaver 
are  smooth  and  lustrous,  it  has  a  general  involucre  of  from  three  to  seven 
leaflets,  and  a  partial  one  of  three  leaflets ;  the  fruit  has  wavy  notched 
ridges.    All  parts  of  the  plant  when  bruised  have  a  special  mousey  odour. 
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J^thusa  cynapimn,  fool's  parsley,  is  distingiushed  by  its  ^^^'^^^^^^^  If^,*;^^^^ 
involucre  of  three  leaflets,  and  the  absence  of  a  general  involucre  ;  the  stem 
is  hairy  and  striated;  and  the  ridges  on  the  ±rmt  are  neither  ^ndul^^^^^^ 
nor  notched.  Anthriscus  vulgaris,  common  beaked  parsley,  has  slightly 
hairy  leaves,  no  general  involucre,  and  a  bristly  fruit.  Anthmscus  sylvestns 
eow  parsley,  has  a  striated  blotched  stem,  which  is  downy  below,  a  partial 
involucre  of  five  or  more  leaflets,  and  a  smooth  fruit. 

Conine  (Conia).— The  alkaloid  of  hemlock  is  known  under  the  names 
of  conine,  conia,  coniine,  conicine,  and  conicina.  It  resembles  nicotme 
and  ammonia  in  its  liquidity,  alkalinity,  volatile  reaction,  and  m  some  ot 
its  chemical  properties.  It  is  a  liquid  of  oily  consistency,  usually  of  a  pale 
yellow  colour,  but  is  colourless  when  freshly  prepared,  powerfully  alkaline^, 
and  has,  when  its  vapour  is  diluted,  a  smell  resembling  that  of  mice,  ana 
an  acrid  bitter  taste.  It  gives  a  volatile  greasy  stain  to  paper,  and  burns 
with  a  yellow  flame  and  thick  smoke.  1.  It  is  scarcely  coloured  or  afPected 
by  nitric,  sulphuric,  or  hydrochloric  acid  ;  the  last-mentioned  acid  produces 
with  it  dense  white  fumes  of  hydrochlorate  of  conine,  and  on  heating  the 
mixture,  this  salt  remains  in  prismatic  crystals.  2.  It  dissolves  in  one 
hundred  parts  of  water.  3.  It  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  this 
last-mentioned  liquid  removes  it  from  its  aqueous  solution,  and  leaves 
it  in  oily  globules  on  evaporation.  4.  It  gives  a  white  precipitate  with 
corrosive  sublimate,  and  a  yellow  precipitate  with  arsenio-nitrate  of  silver. 
5.  It  precipitates  brown  oxide  of  silver  from  the  nitrate ;  this  is  not  dis- 
solved by  an  excess,  but  the  oxide  is  blackened  and  reduced.  6.  Iodine 
water  gives  a  reddish -brown  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved ;  then 
an  excess  of  iodine  water  causes  a  yellowish  precipitate.  7.  It  gives  a 
yellow  crystalline  precipitate  with  auric  chloride,  but  no  precipitate  with 
platinic  chloride.  8.  Tannic  acid  gives  it  a  dingy  white  precipitate. 
9.  Gallic  acid  gives  no  precipitate,  but  slowly  acquires  a  yellowish  colour. 
Its  odour  and  insolubility  in  water,  as  well  as  several  of  the  characters 
above  mentioned,  serve  to  distinguish  it  from  nicotine  and  ammonia  ;  but 
it  maybe  readily  separated  from  ammonia  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium 
and  mercury,  which  precipitates  it  even  more  completely  than  tannic  acid. 
In  reference  to  its  presence  in  organic  mixtures,  it  may  be  detected  by  its 
peculiar  odour,  or  hj  distilling  the  liquid  with  a  solution  of  potash  and 
examining  the  distillate. 

The  reactions  produced  by  tests  on  small  quantities  must  be  confirmed 
by  evidence  of  the  action  of  the  poison  on  the  body  from  the  symptoms. 
As  in  I'eference  to  strychnine,  veratrine,  and  other  alkaloids,  an  incautious 
operator  may  readily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  he  has  found  'traces,' 
and  ascribe  death  to  the  poison.  The  following  case  occurred  in  Grermany 
a  few  years  since.  A  man  died  two  hours  and  a  half  after  going  to  bed, 
and  it  was  alleged  that  his  wife  had  poisoned  him.  The  persons  com- 
missioned to  make  the  analysis  deposed  that  they  had  found  traces  of  conine 
in  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  kidneys,  and  they  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  man  had  died  from  the  effects  of  hemlock,  which  implicated  his 
wife  in  a  charge  of  murder.  Some  doubt  appears  to  have  arisen  in  the 
minds  of  the  authorities  on  this  point,  and  they  submitted  three  questions 
for  the  consideration  of  a  Medical  College.  1.  Is  there  any  reason  to 
doubt  whether  conine  has  really  been  found  in  the  body  of  deceased  ?  2.  If 
existing  in  the  body,  may  it  have  been  spontaneously  produced,  or  does  it 
show  administration  from  without  ?  Does  its  detection  in  the  body  incon- 
testably  prove  that  the  deceased  died  from  poisoning  hy  conia  or  hemlock  ? 
3.  Is  it  improbable  that  deceased  poisoned  himself  with  hemlock  ?  The 
College  decided  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  death 
had  been  caused  by  hemlock.    The  matter  was  then  referred  to  Mitscher- 
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lich  and  Casper,  and  they  found  that  the  chemical  processes  pursued  failed 
to  detect  conme  in  the  body-thiit  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  that 
deceased  had  taken  hemlock  in  any  form,  and  that  the  state  of  the  wind- 
pipe sufhciently  accounted  for  the  sudden  death  of  deceased  He  had 
eaten  and  drunk  freely,  had  vomited  after  going  to  bed;  a  portion  of  the 
food  had  entered  the  trachea  and  he  had  been  suffocated.  (See  Casper's 
'  Vierteljahrsschr,'  1859,  p.  194.)  ^ 

In  the  year  1861  Dr.  Jahn  killed  his  mistress  in  a  few  minutes  by  a 
dose  ot  ten  or  fifteen  drops  of  conine.  Violent  palpitation  of  the  heart  was 
the  most  prominent  symptom.    (Husemann,  '  Die  PfianzenstofPe,'  p.  2G9.) 

Water-Parsnip. 

This  plant  (Sium  latifolium  and  S.  angusUfolium  or  S.  nodiflorum)  in 
not  nnhke  water-cress,  for  which  it  has  been  eaten  by  mistake.    In  1882 
two  girls^  aged  five  and  three  years  respectively,  died  from  eating  the 
•n  1  ^^"^^  younger  child  became  suddenly 

ill  and  died,  while  the  other  succumbed  two  days  afterwards.  T'Erit 
Med.  Jour.,'  1882,  II.  p.  26.)  ^ 

Water-Hemlock  (Cicuta  virosa). 

The  water-hemlock,  or  cowbane,  has  given  rise  to  several  fatal  accidents 
its  roots  having  been  mistaken  for  parsnips.    The  whole  of  the  plant  is 
poisonous  ;  bat  the  roots  are  the  most  active,  especially  when  gathered 
early  or  late  in  the  year. 

Symptoms  and  Effects.— The  symptoms  produced  by  the  roots  are  giddi- 
Fig.  t8.  dimness  of  sight,  headache,  and  difficulty  of 

breathing.  There  is  burning  pain  in  the  stomach,  with 
vomiting,  and  these  symptoms  are  accompanied  by 
heat  and  dryness  of  the  throat.  Convulsions  have 
been  observed  to  precede  death.  In  the  cases  of  three 
children,  who  died  in  convulsions  from  this  poison, 
Mertzdorff  found  an  injected  state  of  the  mucous  mem- 
^'"^  niSfLiSeyv""^"  ^^^^  stomach,  with  redncss  of  the  air-passages, 

as  well  as  of  the  stomach  at  the  cardia  and  pylorus. 
The  vessels  of  the  brain  and  the  sinuses  were  filled  with  dark  liquid  blood. 
(Wibmer, '  Cicuta,'  p.  119.)    In  a  fatal  case  which  occurred  to  Wepfer,  the 
jDatient,  a  man,  set.  20,  who  had  eaten  a  large  quantity  of  the  root,  was 
found  with  his  face  swollen  and  his  eyes  projecting.    He  breathed  with 
great  difficulty,  and  foamed  at  the  mouth.    He  was  seized  with  a  severe 
epileptic  fit :  his  limbs  assumed  a  tetanic  stiffness,  and  there  was  spasmodic 
breathing.    He  was  quite  unconscious,  and  soon  died.    The  only  marked 
appearances  were  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  patches  of  redness  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach.    (Wibmer,  loc.  cit.)    A  man  ate  a  portion  of 
the  root  of  this  plant  in  a  cooked  state.    It  had  a  sweetish  taste,  and  was 
of  the  colour  of  a  jDarsnip.    Half  an  hour  after  his  dinner  he  felt  giddiness, 
and  great  dryness  of  the  throat.    He  walked  home  with  great  difficulty,  his 
legs  being  very  unsteady,  and  all  surrounding  objects  appeared  to  him  as 
if  they  were  advancing  or  receding.    In  about  an  hour  and  a  half  the  legs 
were  paralysed,  the  arms  benumbed,  and  their  movements  weak ;  the  face 
was  anxious  and  flushed,  and  he  had  an  apprehension  of  death.    The  skin 
was  warm  and  dry — the  pulse  90.   An  emetic  was  given.   In  two  hours  he 
was  able  to  stand,  and  with  difficulty  walked  across  the  room.  He  passed 
much  urine,  and  had  hallucinations.    In  seven  hours  the  legs  were  cold, 
pupils  dilated,  skin  and  throat  dry,  with  occasional  delirium.    There  was 
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no  pnre-lnff.    In  two  days  lie  recovered.    ('  Lancet,  1871,  II.  p.  396.)  In 
the  '  Pharm.  Jonr.'  for  June,  1872,  p.  1063,  two  fatal  cases  are  reported 
The  boys  ate  the  roots,  supposing  them  to  be  wild  celery.    Symptoms  ot 
poisoning  soon  came  on.     They  suffered  from  severe  convulsions,  with 
trismus  (lock-jaw)  before  death, 

;  Hemlock  Watek-Dropwort  (CEnanthe  crocata). 

This  umbelliferous  plant  grows  on  the  banks  of  rivers,  streams,  and 
ditches.  It  is  one  of  the  most  poisonous  of  the  order,  and  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  most  virulent  of  English  vegetable  poisons. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances.— A.  number  of  convicts,  while  engaged  at 
Avork,  ate  the  leaves  and  roots  of  the  oenanthe.  In  about  twenty  minutes  one 
man,  without  any  apparent  warning,  fell  down  in  strong  convulsions,  which 
soon  ceased,  but  left  a  wild  expression  on  his  countenance.  Soon  after- 
wards, as  niany  as  nine  of  them  fell  into  a  state  of  convulsions  and  insensin 
bility.  The  face  of  the  man  first  seized  became  bloated  and  livid,  there 
was  bioody  foam  about  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  the  breathing  was  stertorous 
and  convulsive,  and  there  was  great  prostration  of  strength,  with  insensi- 
bility :  he  died  five  minutes  after  the  symptoms  had  set  in.  A  second 
died  under  similar  symptoms  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  althoogh  the  stomach- 
pump  was  used,  and  some  leaves  were  extracted  with  the  fluids.  A  third, 
who  had  assisted  in  carrying  the  two  former,  was  himself  seized  with  con- 
vulsions, and  died  in  about  an  hour;  and  soon  after  him, a  fourth  died, in 
spite  of  energetic  remedial  treatment  by  cold  affusion,  emetics,  stimulants, 
stimulating  frictions,  as  well  as  the  use  of  the  stomach-pump.  Two  other 
cases  proved  fatal,  the  one  in  nine  and  the  other  in  eleven  days ;  and  in 
these  two  cases  there  was  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal.  On  inspecting 
the  bodies  of  those  who  died  quickly,  there  was  congestion  of  the  cerebral 
vessels ;  and,  in  one  instance,  a  layer  of  extra vasated  blood  was  found  be- 
neath the  inner  membrane  (pia  mater).  In  the  first  case,  w^hich  proved 
most  quickly  fatal,  the  cerebral  vessels  were  not  congested.  The  pharynx 
and  gullet  had  a  white  appearance, and  contained  some  mucus,  with  portions 
of  the  root.  The  lining  membrane  of  the  windpipe  and  air-tubes  was  in- 
tensely injected  with  dark  blood.  The  lungs  wei'e  gorged  with  fluid  blood. 
The  blood  in  the  heart  was  black  and  fluid.  The  stomach  and  intestines 
Avere  externally  of  a  pink  colour  :  the  cavity  of  the  stomach  was  lined  with 
a  thick  viscid  mucus,  containing  portions  of  the  root.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane w^as  much  corrugated,  and  the  follicles  were  particularly  enlarged. 
Similar  appearances  were  met  with  in  all.  In  the  tivo  protracted  cases  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  was  softened  and  thickened. 
It  had  a  pink  colour  externally,  but  no  red  appearance  internally.  The 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  congested.  In  the  others  who  partook  of  the 
roots  the  symptoms  were  not  so  severe.  Under  the  free  use  of  purgatives, 
a  considei-able  quantity  of  the  root  was  discharged,  and  in  a  few  days 
the  men  recovered.  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  34,  p.  288.)  These  cases  show 
that  the  oenanthe  is  a  powerful  poison.  It  destroys  life  with  great 
rapidity ;  for  it  here  proved  fatal  to  a  strong  healthy  man  in  less  than 
one  hour. 

In  1857,  two  fatal  cases  occurred  at  West  Bolden,  in  Durham.  Two 
labourers  ate  some  of  the  roots  of  the  oenanthe.  They  were  found  soon 
afterwards  lying  insensible  and  speechless,  Avith  livid  faces,  tongues 
swollen  and  protruded,  convulsive  movements  of  their  jaws,  frothy  mucus. 
Avith  blood  about  their  mouths,  eyes  full  and  projecting,  pupils  dilated, 
breathing  stertorous  and  laboured,  Avith  occasional  general  convulsions. 
They  both  died  in  an  hour  and  a  half  from  the  time  at  Avhich  they  were 


^"^^  CENANTHE  CROCATA. 


this  hquKi,  tho  membra™  was  found  congested  and  softened     The  Inn^ 

wore  ongors-cd  with  dai-k  luiuid  blood,  and  the  blood  contained  in  the  ^^^^^^^^^^ 
Avas  m  a  siniilai'  state.  "vmcu.  m  mo  neai  i 

It  is  not  of  ten  that  attempts  arc  made  to  destroy  others  by  the  adminis 
trationof  these  umbelhferous  poisons ;  but  a  ease^ occurred  in  Frax™^^^^ 
which  a  woman  attempted  to  poison  lier  husband  by  mixinVslices  of  the 

"cHd  tast^  'tI:  f''  -«P-o.Jwere  Excited  by  U 

acria  taste.     ihe  woman  was  tr  ed  for  the  m-Imn  i  i 

deposed  at  the  trial  that  the  plant  from  whief  tL^^aTtentCn  wa^' 

i  1  ID     1  ^^'^  Pi-'soner  was  convicted.    ('  Gaz  Med  '  Jan 

'\  1846,  p.  18  ;  also  '  Jonr.  de  Chim.  Med.,'  1845,  p.  533.)  Thrc^nanth^ 
IS  poisonous  to  animals.  ^     '^^^■J    J-ne  cenantlio 

chai^Ss'^hP^pf  C'-oca^a  can  be  identified  only  by  its  botanical 

itX    TheJSnvP  t"^.  green  colour,  with  a  reddish-coloured 

bordei.   1  hey  have  no  unpleasant  odour  when  rubbed.  The  plant  bears  a 
gijater  resemblance  to  celery  than  most  of  the  other  umbelliferr Its 
stem  IS  round,  channelled,  smooth,  branched,  of  a  yellowish-red  colour 
and  grows  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet.'   The  ^rootTons"o^^^^^ 
series  of  oblong  tubercles  with  long  slender  fibres,  is  of  a  yellowish-white 

^fZ"'        T  ""P^^^^r'     ''''  i«  -^i-  part  ol  the 

plant.  _  Ihe  leaves  yield  much  tannic  acid  to  water,  and  the  chloriodide  of 
potassium  and  mercury  produces  no  precipitate  in  the  decoction.  The 
roots  and  stems  of  this  plant  are  more  frequently  eaten  than  the  leaves 
JJ^evertheless  It  may  be  occasionally  necessary  to  identify  the  plant  by 

tll'T"'  ^«  a  photograph  of  the 

larger  leaves  of  the  (IJnanthe  crocata,  grown  from  the  roots  of  the  plant 


Fig.  10. 


Fig.  80, 


Seeds  of  (Enanthe  crocala. 

a.  Natural  size. 

b.  Magnified  30  diameters. 

c.  One  lialf  of  a  seed  magnified. 

d.  One  lialf  natural  size. 

e.  Group  of  seeds. 


I'art  of  leaf  of  cunantlic. 


procured  fi-om  the  spot  Avherc  the  tAvo  labourers  above  mentioned  had 
taken  their  fatal  meal.  The  smaller  leaves  of  this  plant  are  much  wider 
in  proportion  to  their  length. 


iETHUSA  OYNAPIUM,  OR  FOOL'S  PARSLEY. 


Fool's  Parsley  (^tiiusa  cynapium). 

Fool's  Parslev,  or  Lesseii  Hemlock,  is  very  common  in  gardens  and 
hedgerows.  The  leaves  so  closely  resemble  those  of  parsley  that  they  have 
•often  been  gathered  for  them  by  mistake. 

Fig.  81. 


Portion  of  a  leaf  of  fool's  p  arsley, 
natural  he. 


Seeds  of  fool's  parsley. 
a.  Natural  size. 
h.  Magnified  30  diameters, 
c.  Group  of  seeds. 


Symptoms  and  Appearances. — That  the  I'oot  of  this  plant  contains  a 
most  energetic  poison,  and  that  it  is  capable  of  producing  rapidly  fatal 
effects,  is  apparently  shown  by  a  case  in  which  death  took  place  in  an  honr. 
A  girl,  aged  five  years,  in  good  health,  ate  the  bulbs  of  the  sethusa  by 
mistake  for  young  turnips.  She  was  suddenly  seized  with  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  followed  by  sickness, but  no  vomiting.  She  complained  of  feeling 
very  ill.  On  trying  to  eat,  she  could  not  swallow.  She  was  incapable  of 
answering  questions,  and  her  countenance  bore  a  Avild  expression.  The 
lower  jaw  was  so  fixed  by  spasm  as  to  prevent  anything  being  introduced 
into  the  mouth.  She  then  became  insensible,  and  died  in  an  lioiirivovci  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms :  so  far  as  could  be  ascertained,  there 
were  no  convulsions.  A  second  child,  aged  three  years,  shortly  after  eating 
the  same  substance,  Avas  attacked  wdth  pain  in  the  stomach,  sickness, 
vomiting, and  profuse  perspiration.  She  soon  recovered,  Avith  the  exception 
of  suffering  severe  griping  pains  Avithout  purging,  but  these  disappeared 
on  the  following  day.  A  third  child,  of  the  same  age,  suffered  from  similar 
symptoms.  Eecovery  in  the  tAvo  last  cases  AA-as  due  to  the  plant  having 
been  eaten  on  a  full  stomach,  and  to  the  effect  of  early  and  copious  vomiting. 
<'  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  23, 1845,  p.  408.)  Two  ladies  partook  of  some  salad, 
mto  which  the  leaves  of  this  plant  had  been  put  by  mistake  for  parsley.' 
They  soon  experienced  nausea,  Avith  occasional  vomiting  ;  oppressive  head- 
ache, giddiness,  and  a  strong  propensity  to  sleep,  at  the  same  time  that  this 
Avas  prevented  by  frequent  startings  and  excessive  agitation.  There  was  a 
sensation  of  pungent  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  and  stomach,  with  difficulty 
of  swallowing,  thirst,  and  loss  of  appetite.  There  was  numbness,  witli 
tremors  of  the  limbs.  The  two  patients  only  slowly  recovered  from  the 
effects  ot  the  poison.    (Churchill's  '  Botany.') 

^ 0-7?''*  ^Ao^  Harjey  has  published  experiments  ('  St.  Thomas  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
Ib7d,  p  4d)  which  show  that  fool's  parsley  is  not  a  poison.  Although  the 
particular  plants  he  experimented  with  Avere  not  poisonous,  there  is  evi- 
dence to  show  thatother  specimens— if  rightly  named— are  highly  poisonous. 

Analysis.— It  is  known  from  garden  parsley  by  the  smell  of  its  leaves 
when  rubbed,  which  is  peculiar,  disagreeable,  and  very  different  from  that 
possessed  by  the  leaves  of  parsley.    The  leaves  of  fool's  parsley  are  finer, 
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more  acute,  and  of  a  darker  green  colour.  Thej  are  represented  in  the- 
Illustration,  from  a  pliotograph  of  the  living  plant  (fig.  81  p  473)  Its 
flower-stem,  which  is  striated,  or  slightly  grooved,  is  easily  known' from 
all  other  umbelhferous  plants  by  the  beard,  or  three  long  pendulous  leaves 
ot  the  mvolucrum  under  the  flower.  The  flowers  are  white  •  those  of  the 
garden  parsley  are  of  a  pale  yellow  colour. 

Indian  Tobacco  (Loukua  inflata). 

The  leaves  of  Indian  tobacco  contain  an  acrid  principle  which  is  capable 
of  producing  poisonous  effects  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  attended 
With  irritation  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  When  administered  in  doses 
of  from  ten  to  twenty  grains,  lobelia  operates  as  an  emetic;  but  in  larger 
quantity  it  acts  deleteriously.  It  would  also  appear  that  even  ordinary 
medicinal  doses  affect  some  persons  with  great  severity.  There  is  a  notion 
that  this  is  a  useful  medicine  and  not  a  poison,  although,  like  arsenic 
and  opium,  it  may  be  either,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is  employed. 

In  one  case,  a  man  lost  his  life  by  swallowing  one  drachm  of  the  powdered 
leaves,  prescribed  by  a  quack.  This  person  was  seen  by  a  medical  practi- 
tioner soon  after  he  had  taken  the  poison:  he  was  evidently  suffering 
great  pain,  but  he  was  quite  unconscious ;  the  pulse  was  small,  and  the 
pupils  were  strongly  contracted  and  insensible  to  light.  He  had  vomited 
the  greater  part  of  the  poison.  He  suffered  from  spasmodic  twitchings  of 
the  face,  sank  into  a  state  of  complete  insensibility,  and  died  in  about 
thirty-six  hours.  On  inspection,  some  fluid  was  found  in  the  stomach,  but 
none  of  the  powder.  The  mucous  membrane  was  intensely  inflamed,  and 
the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  strongly  congested.  ('  Pharm.  Times,'  May  1, 
1847,  p.  182.)  The  seeds  of  lobelia  are  equally  poisonous.  In  the  '  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1853,11.  p.  568,  two  cases  are  reiDorted  in  which  the  seeds 
proved  fatal.  In  one,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  highlv 
inflamed.   Another  case  is  referred  to  in  the  same  journal,  185.3, 1,  p.  270. 

There  have  been  many  inquests  and  trials  for  manslaughter  in  this 
country  as  the  result  of  the  improper  administration  of  the  powdered 
leaves  of  the  Lobelia  inflata  by  quacks  and  dealers  in  vegetable  medicines. 
The  medical  evidence  given  on  these  trials  has  jjroved  that  in  large  doses 
lobelia  is  a  most  noxious  drug.  (See '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  44,  pp.  383  and  384  ; 
vol.  46,  p.  384;  'Lancet,'  1853,  I.  p.  237;  'Pharm.  Jour.,'  Aug.,  1851, 
p.  87 ;  and  for  some  remarks  on  the  action  of  the  poison  see  a  paper  by 
Curtis  and  Pearson,  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  1850,  vol.  46,  p.  285.)  Those  who  profit 
by  the  sale  of  this  drug  among  the  ignorant  poor,  maintain  the  doctrine 
that  it  cannot  kill,  and  never  has  been  known  to  destroy  life.  In  1856, 
one  of  these  quacks  was  convicted  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter  for  kill- 
ing a  woman  with  overdoses  of  lobelia.  Severe  pain,  followed  by  loss 
of  consciousness  and  congestion  of  the  brain,  were  the  chief  symptoms 
preceding  death  in  this  case.  The  admission  that,  in  proper  doses,  it  was 
a  useful  remedy  in  spasmodic  asthma,  was  of  no  avail  on  this  occasion. 
The  man  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  (Reg.  v.  Boijdcn 
or  Jacfcora,  Lincoln  Sura.  Ass.,  1856.)  A  man  ,  named  Biley  Drake  was 
convicted  in  the  United  States  of  having  caused  the  death  of  a  woman  by 
administering  lobelia  in  improper  doses.  (Wharton  and  Stille's  '  Med. 
Jur.,'  p.  522.)  In  1882,  a  man  suffering  from  heart  disease,  and  who  was 
an  enormous  eater,  took  as  an  emetic  a  medicine  containing  lobelia  prepared 
from  one  of  Dr.  Coflin's  prescriptions.  At  the  post-mortem  examiuatiou, 
made  twelve  hours  after  death,  an  aperture  about  the  size  of  a  goose-quill 
was  found  in  the  lesser  curvature  of  the  stomach,  and  about  two  pints  of 
fluid  having  a  milky  appearance  in  the  peritoneal  cavity.    The  stomach 
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Fig.  83. 


itself  contained  lobelia  seeds  and  cayenne  pepper.  The  dictum  of  tlie  so- 
called  Coffinites  is  that  '  Heat  is  life ;  and  the  want  of  heat,  disease  and 
death.'  In  accordance  with  their  principles,  their  drugs  are  lobelia  and 
cayenne.    ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1882,  11.  p.  24) 

In  1884  an  herbalist  was  acquitted  when  tried  for  the  manslaughter 
of  a  w^oman  named  Sainsbury.  The  deceased,  who  was  suffering  from 
chronic  lung  disease,  took  some  of  the  prisoner's  medicine,  the  essential 
ingredient  of  which  was  lobelia.  She  died  in  a  few  minutes.  At  this 
trial  many  herbalists  and  two  medical  men  swore  that  lobelia  was  not  a 
poison.    (Beg.  y.  IValUs,  C.C.C.,  Jan.,  1884.) 

Analysis. — Lobelia  is  seen  in  the  form  of  a  greenish-coloured  powder 
(fragments  of  leaves).    This  powder  acquires  a 
reddish-brown  colour  with  strong  nitric  acid,  and 
is   blackened  by   concentrated   sulphuric  acid. 
Iodine  water  has  no  efPect  upon  the  infusion. 
The  ferrous  and  ferric  sulphates  produce  with  it 
a  dark-green  colour — the  ferric  sulphate  very 
rapidly.    The  leaves  and  seeds  contain  an  alka- 
loid, lobeline.    It  is  poisonous,  and  acts  somewhat 
like  nicotine,  the  active  alkaloid  of  tobacco.  In 
small  doses  it  acts  as  an  expectorant,  and  in  larger 
doses  as  an  emetic.    The  leaves  of  lobelia  are 
generally  seen  in  fragments  which  do  not  readily 
admit  of  identification  by  the  microscope.  The 
seeds  are  very  small,  of  a  lengthened  oval  shape,  reticulated  on  the  surface 
with  projecting  hairs  or  fibres,  and  of  a  light  brown  colour  (fig.  83).  The 
discovery  of  them  among  the  fragments  of  leaves  would  furnish  a  sufficient 
proof  of  the  presence  of  lobelia. 


Seeds  of  lobelia. 
a.  Natural  size. 
}).  Magnified  70  diameters. 


Foxglove  (Digitalis  pltrpurea). 

Purple  foxglove  is  a  well-known  hedge-plant,  growing  abundantly  in 
England.  All  parts  of  the  plant — the  seeds,  leaves,  and  root — are  poisonous, 
owing  to  the  presence  of  the  poisonous  principle,  digitalin.  The  leaves^, 
whether  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  extract,  or  tincture,  exert  an 
action  on  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  as  well  as  on  the  stomach  and 
bowels.    They  retain  their  noxious  properties  when  dried. 

Sijmptoms  and  Effects. — Cases  of  poisoning  by  foxglove  are  not  very 
numerous.  One  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Ct., 
in  Oct.,  1826.  A  quack  was  indicted  for  the  manslaughter  of  a  boy  under 
the  following  circumstances He  prescribed  for  a  trivial  complaint  six 
ounces  of  a  strong  decoction  of  the  leaves.  The  boy  was  soon  attacked 
with  vomiting,  purging,  and  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen.  After  some 
time  he  became  lethargic,  and  slept  for  several  hours  ;  in  the  night  he  was 
seized  with  convulsions.  The  pupils  were  dilated  and  insensible,  the  puls& 
was  slow,  small,  and  irregular ;  coma  followed,  and  the  boy  died  twenty- 
two  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  On  inspection  the  membranes  of  the 
brain  were  found  much  injected,  and  the  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach 
was  partially  inflamed.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge,  because 
he  had  only  given  his  fatal  advice  on  the  application  of  the  friends  of  the 
deceased  ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  vol.  27,  p.  223.)  A  young  man 
^allowed  a  strong  decoctzon  of  foxglove  by  mistake  for  purgative  medicine. 
He  was  soon  seized  with  vomiting,  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  purging.  In 
the  afternoon  he  fell  asleep.  At  midnight  he  awoke,  was  attacked  with 
violent  vomiting,  colic,  convulsions,  and  the  pupils  were  dilated  and  in- 
sensible to  light ;  his  pulse  was  slow  and  irregular.    He  died  twenty-twa 
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hours  after  takinc?  tlie  poison.  (Wibmer,  op.  cit.  Bigitalis.)  A  few  trains 
of  the  powdered  leaves  have  been  known  to  produce  giddiness,  langour, 
dimness  of  sight,  and  other  nervous  symptoms.  A  draclim,  however  has 
been  taken  without  causing  deatli ;  but  in  this  instance  it 'produced  the 
most  violent  vomiting.  As  an  indication  of  the  singular  effect  of  this 
poison  on  the  nerves  of  sensation,  it  ipay  bo  stated  that  a  coal  fire  appeared 
to  the  patient  to  liave  a  blue  colour.  One  effect  of  this  poison  is  to  produce 
great  depression  and  slowing  of  the  heart's  action.  A  woman  made  an 
infusion  of  digitalis,  and  swallowed  it  by  mistake.  The  symptoms  which 
followed  were  vomiting,  paleness  of  the  face,  coldness  of  the  skin,  prostra- 
tion, muscular  feebleness,  a  persistent  feeling  of  drunkenness,  headache, 
..giddiness,  confusion  of  sight,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  loss  of  sensibility. 
The  vomiting  was  constant,  and  aggravated  by  anything  that  was  taken. 
There  was  constipation  of  the  bowels,  with  suppression  of  urine.  There 
was  thirst,  with  pains  in  the  abdomen  increased  by  pressure,  and  great 
restlessness  at  night.  At  first  the  pulse  Avas  52.  On  the  fourth  day  it 
■was  41  to  4-2.  On  the  fifth  day  it  was  58,  less  irregular,  and  the  symptoms 
had  abated.  During  the  night  she  got  up,  and  on  returning  to  her  bed 
suddenly  fainted,  and  died.  A  person  labouring  under  symptoms  of  poison- 
ing by  digitalis  should  always  be  kept  in  the  recumbent  posture.  ('  Ed. 
Honth.  J  our.,'  1864,  p.  169.)  The  editoi*  has  seen  a  patient  under  the 
influence  of  digitalis  die  very  suddenly  on  being  raised  by  the  nurse  from 
the  recumbent  to  the  sitting  posture. 

Several  other  plants,  e.g.  strophantus,  act  in  a  similar  manner  to  digitalis. 

Analysis. — When  foxglove  has  been  taken  in  substance,  i.e.  in  the  form 
•of  seeds  or  leaves,  or  any  portion  of  these  has  been  swallowed  in  a  decoc- 
tion or  infusion,  fragments  may  be  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels.  In 
reference  to  the  infusion,  decoction,  tincture,  or  extract,  except  there  be 
sufficient  to  allow  of  the  separation  of  digitalin,  there  is  no  chemical 
process  known  by  which  the  poison  may  be  recognized.  If  any  fragments 
of  leaves  or  seeds  are  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  or  in  food,  they 
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may  be  identified  by  the  aid  of  the  microscope.  The  illustration  (fig.  84). 
taken  from  the  living  plant  by  photography,  represents  a  small  leaf  and 
:a  portion  of  a  larger  leaf  of  this  plant. 

It  is  stated  that  digitalin  constitutes  only  one  per  cent,  of  the  dried 
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leaves.  In  reference  to  the  seeds  of  the  foxglove,  thej  are  of  a  reddish- 
brown  colour,  remarkably  small,  oblong,  and  somewhat  angular  in  shape. 
They  have  peculiar  markings  (fig.  85,  p.  476).  By  the  aid  of  the  microscope 
they  may  be  easily  distinguished  from  the  seeds  of  hyoscyamtis,  datura, 
belladonna,  and  most  other  poisonous  plants. 

DiGiTALiN. — Digitalin  is  the  active  principle  of  foxglove  :  its  physio- 
logical properties  have  been  investigated  by  HomoUe  ('Jour,  de  Pharm.,' 
Jan.,  1845-57) ;  also  by  Bouchardat  ('  Ann.  de  Therap.,'  1864,  p.  155).  The 
commercial  article  has  a  pale  fawn  colour.  The  French  and  German 
varieties  are  not  identical.  Nativelle  has  obtained  it  by  the  aid  of  boiling  90 
per  cent,  alcohol  in  fine  white  and  shining  needles.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  1872, 
April  27,  p.  865).  Alcohol  is  its  best  solvent.  Boiling  water  takes  it 
up  in  small  quantity,  acquiring  a  tea-like  odour  :  its  solutions  are  intensely 
bitter.  It  is  a  mixture  of  neutral  vegetable  principles,  having  neither 
alkaline  nor  acid  i-eaction.  In  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  but 
not  by  the  chloriodide  of  potassium  and  mercury ;  and  by  this  property 
it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  alkaloids.  When  heated  in  a  tube,  it 
melts  and  is  decomposed,  evolving  an  acid,  and  not  anammoniacal  vapour. 
Strong  nitric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  gives  to  it  a  deep  orange-red  colour.  This 
acid  solution  speedily  acquii-es  a  pale  yellow  colour  on  standing.  Iodic 
acid  is  unchanged  by  it.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  and  when  gently 
heated  the  solution  becomes  green.  Strong  sulphuric  acid  gives  to  it  a 
brown  colour,  and  after  exposure  for  some  time  or  by  a  gentle  heat  this 
colour  changes  to  a  pm-plish  black.  If  the  sulphuric  acid  solution  is  diluted, 
the  Hquid  immediately  assumes  a  dingy  green  colour.  Diluted  sulphuric 
acid  heated  with  the  powder  gives  a  reddish-black  colour.  Grandeau  has 
suggested  another  test.  If  the  digitalin  has  been  previously  dissolved  and 
the  liquid  evaporated,  sulphuric  acid  imparts  a  rose  colour  to  small  quan- 
tities, or  a  reddish-brown  or  even  brown  colour  when  the  digitalin  is  in 
rather  large  quantity.  If  the  digitalin,  moistened  with  sulphuric  acid  is 
exposed  to  the  vapour  of  bromine,  it  immediately  assumes  a  violet  colour 
This  peculiar  colour  is  observed  even  with  the  faintest  trace  of  dio-italin* 
and  it  is  regarded  by  him  as  characteristic.  Seventeen  of  the  akalo?ds  and 
principles  thus  tested  did  not  acquire  a  violet  colour.  ('Chem  News* 
July  16,  1864,  p.  26.)  According  to  Grandeau,  digitalin  readily  admits  of 
separation  by  dialysis  from  organic  liquids.  Tardieu  and  Roussin,  and  the 
editor,  have  not  found  this  method  so  successful  in  practice  as  these  exneri 


may  be  detected  by  the  -d  coloui^pi.duced%hen'its  sc^futSon  S 
a  dilute  watery  solution  of  dried  ox-bile,  and  then  with  a  quantity  of  stiTn^ 
sulphuric  acid  sufficient  to  raise  the  temperature  to  158°  F  Thp  f  p,M? 
inapplicable  when  sugar  or  several  glucosides  are  present.'  Fa^e  and 
the  editor  found  the  physiological  test  applied  to  a  fro-  the  bestTest  for 
the  presence  of  digitalin.    ('  Gay's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1866  v  37  ) 

Digitahn  operates  powerfully  on  man  and  animals' in  very  small  doses 
and  it  must  be  regarded  as  a  deadly  ijoison     1  16fh      o       •       ,  •  ^ 
considered  to  bo  e|„al  to  eigM  gra.L'  "oTtho  w^u'^e^L^f  p^^dl'rf  the 
dried  leaves,  is  suflicient  to  cause  svmntnm<»  of  T^mi^.,-         powaer  ot  the 
l.nth  to  l-32nd  part  of  a  grain  L^ote"  d  tL^^X' "afd  "ull  t^'^ 

probably  proyo  fatal  to  life.    Homo1"e  fold  iT  '      ■  °'  ^  ^""'d 
that  ,,mill dosesot  digitalin  t^ZTin^M^e!:^^'''' r 
one-fonrth  or  one-fifth  of  the  normal  sttdarf  :  tut  ?n  ^f'^^ftlltl^* 
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in  one  minute,  wliicli  represents  a  fourth  of  the  normal  pulsations.  In 
doses  of  from  l-15th  to  l-80th  of  a  grain  in  twenty-four  hours,  diffitalin 
slackened  the  circulation.    In  doses  above  l-15th  of  a  grain,  it  produced 
on  adults  emetic  and  purgative  effects,  sometimes  suddenly,  at  others  slowly 
and  gradually.  In  doses  of  from  one  to  two  grains,  unless  speedily  thrown 
off  by  vomiting,  it  killed  dogs  in  a  few  hours.     (Orfila,  '  Toxicologic  ' 
vol.  2,  p.  850.    See  also  a  paper  by  Fagge  and  Stevenson,  '  Guy's  Hosp 
Rep.,'  1866,  p.  37.)  ' 
Digitalin  has  acquired  some  notoriety  by  reason  of  the  trial  of  Dr.  Be 
la  Fommerais,  at  Paris,  in  1864,  for  the  murder  of  his  mistress,  a  woman 
named  Pauw.    The  deceased,  who  was  about  forty  years  of  age,  and  in 
the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  was  suddenly  seized  with  violent  vomiting, 
and,  after  an  illness  of  about  twenty-four  hours,  died  on  the  17th  Nov.' 
1863.    The  prisoner  had  just  renewed  his  intimacy  with  her  at  the  time 
of  the  occurrence  of  this  fatal  illness:  and,  after  a  long  interval  of  absence 
he  had  induced  her  to  insure  her  life  in  various  insurance  offices  for  enor- 
mous sums  of  money,  quite  disproportioned  to  her  circumstances.  Imme- 
diately after  her  death  he  put  in  a  claim  for  these  large  insurances.  The 
body  of  the  deceased  was  exhumed,  and  inspected  for  the  first  time 
thirteen  days  after  death.    The  viscera  throughout  were  healthy;  they 
presented  no  unusual  appearance,  and  revealed  no  natural  cause  of  sudden 
death.    The  stomach  and  bowels,  which  were  well  preserved,  bore  no 
marks  of  the  action  of  poison ;  and,  on  a  chemical  analysis,  no  poison  of 
any  kind  could  be  detected  in  these  organs  by  Tardieu  and  Koussin.  The 
symptoms,  during  the  illness,  owing  to  there  being  no  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing, wei-e  not  accurately  observed.    Repeated  vomiting,  with  great  de- 
pression and  exhaustion,  seem  to  have  been  the  most  prominent.  Failing 
to  detect  any  poison  by  chemistiy  and  the  microscope,  the  experts  adopted 
the  physiological  test  of  administering  prepared  alcoholic  and  aqueous 
extracts  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  animals.    An  attempt  made  to 
separate  the  active  principle  and  remove  the  organic  matter  by  dialysis, 
did  not  yield  satisfactory  results.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1864,  2, 105.)  Seventy- 
five  grains  of  the  mixed  extracts  above  mentioned  were  introduced  into 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  thigh  of  a  dog.  The  animal  vomited  twice ; 
and  in  four  hours  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  sank  from  102  to  86  :  its 
action  was  irregular  and  intermittent,  and  the  respiration  was  deep  and 
•painful.    There  were  no  narcotic  symptoms  ;  on  the  next  day,  the  dog 
was  better,  and  it  completely  recovered.    Sixty  grains  of  these  extracts 
in  water,  administered  to  a  rabbit  by  means  of  a  funnel,  caused  death  in 
a  few  minutes,  probably  from  syncope  (or  asphyxia  ?). 

The  deceased,  during  her  fatal  illness,  had  vomited  on  the  floor  of  her 
room.  An  alcoholic  extract  was  made  of  the  scrapings  of  the  floor  and  of 
the  substances  deposited  between  the  planks.  No  mineral  poison  was 
found  in  it.  Seventy-five  grains  of  this  extract  were  introduced  into  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  thigh  of  a  dog.  The  animal  suffered  from  vomit- 
ing and  depression  of  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  died  in  about  twenty-two 
hours.  There  was  no  coma  or  insensibility  at  any  time.  Thirty-one  grains 
of  the  same  extract  diffused  in  water  were  administered  to  a  rabbit  by 
means  of  a  funnel.  In  less  than  three  hours  after  the  injection  the  animal 
died,  having  suffered  from  irregular  and  depressed  action  of  the  heart. 
Sixty  grains  of  an  alcoholic  extract  from  the  scrapings  of  the  floor,  said 
to  be  free  from  vomited  matters,  had  no  effect  upon  an  animal. 

These  two  extracts  of  the  floor  had  diffei'ent  chemical  properties.  The 
first,  containing,  as  it  was  believed,  a  portion  of  the  vomited  matters, 
amounted  to  half  an  ounce.  It  was  of  a  brown  colour,  had  a  rancid  oily 
odour,  and  a  bitter  taste.    Its  solution  was  pi-ecipitated  by  tannic  acid  : 
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it  was  coloured  purple-red  bj  sulpburic,  and  green  by  hydrocliloric  acid. 
The  second  was  coloured,  had  an  oily  aspect,  but  no  bitterness.  It  was 
not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  was  feebly  coloured  by  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acids ;  the  results  being  different  from  those  obtained  with 
the  first  extract.  It  was  objected  to  any  inferences  from  the  properties 
of  these  extracts,  that  deceased's  room  had  been  formerly  occupied  by  a 
photographic  artist :  but  it  is  expressly  stated  that  no  noxious  mineral 
substances,  such  as  are  used  in  photography,  were  found  in  them.  Ifo 
attempt  was  made  to  procure  digitalin  from  the  extracts :  the  presence 
of  this  principle  was  a  matter  of  inference,  from  the  extracts  produced  : 
.and  the  reason  assigned  for  the  extract  derived  from  the  stomach  and 
bowels  of  deceased  having  no  fatal  effect  upon  animals,  was  that  the  quan- 
tity of  the  active  principle  left  in  the  body  at  the  time  of  death  was  too  small. 

Tardieu  and  Roussin  deposed  at  the  trial  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  a  vegetable  poison  which  produced  no  marked  change  in  the  body, 
which  could  not  be  revealed  by  chemical  analysis,  bat  only  by  its  noxious 
effects  on  animals.  The  effects  on  animals  were  in  this  case  similar  to 
those  caused  by  digitalin,  and  without  positively  aflBrming  that  the  deceased 
woman,  Pauw,  had  died  from  this  poison,  there  was  the  strongest  pre- 
sumption that  she  fell  a  victim  to  it.  The  deceased  was  quite  well  the  day 
before  her  death,  and  the  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body  proved 
the  absence  of  any  natural  cause  to  account  for  this  sudden  death. 

In  reference  to  the  accused,  it  was  proved  that  he  had  in  his  posses- 
sion a  large  number  of  poisons  of  a  deadly  kind,  including  digitalin ;  that 
he  had  at  three  different  times  purchased  as  much  as  fifty-two  grains  of 
this  poison,  of  which  much  had  been  used,  and  that  those  quantities  were 
inconsistent  with  any  reasonable  medical  requirements.    As  the  prisoner 
was  a  homoeopathic  practitioner,  the  purchase  and  actual  use  of  such  large 
quantities  of  so  potent  a  drug  were  quite  inexplicable  on  any  theory  con- 
sistent with  his  innocence.     On  the  other  hand,  the  case  was  equally 
against  him  m  its  moral  aspects ;  it  was  clearly  established  that  by 
reason  of  the  large  insurances  effected  on  her  life,  he  had  a  strong  motive 
m  the  death  of  the  woman,  that  a  long  cessation  of  their  intimacy  had 
taken  place  by  reason  of  his  marriage  with  another  person,  that  he  had 
suddenly  and  without  any  reasonable  grounds  renewed  his  intimacy  with 
the  deceased,  and  the  date  of  her  fatal  illness  was  in  accordance  with  these 
visits  thus  renewed.    In  short,  De  la  Pommerais  had  the  motive,  means 
and  opportunity  of  destroying  the  life  of  this  woman  by  poison,  and  no' 
iT^'l  consistent  with  his  innocence  could  be  suggested,  by  those  who 
defended  him,  to  explain  satisfactorily  the  mass  of  moral  and  medical  cir- 
cumstances which  were  clearly  proved  against  him.    Further,  he  over- 

TX  Jf  r   '  l^^T^  ^'i*""'  ^^^^  correspondence  had  shown  that 

he  had  fully  anticipated  the  sudden  death  of  the  woman  Pauw,  and  the 
explanations  that  might  be  required  of  him  in  order  to  account  foi  this 
event.  Apart  from  any  questions  respecting  the  speculative  character  of 
the  medical  evidence,  there  were  circumstances  proved  in  this  case  which 
were  inconsistent  with  any  theory  of  the  innoceAce  of  the  accused  The 
jury  found  him  guilty  of  murder,  and  he  was  executed. 

Monkshood  (Aconitum  napellus). 

r,n.-f"  tte  common  aconite  (Aconitum  napellus)  are  hi^hlv 

poisonous.    The  plant  is  commonly  known  by  the  names  of  monkshood 
wolfsbane,  or  blue  rocket.  The  root  has  frequently  been  eaten  in  mi.f?v  ' 
for  horseradish  to  which  it  bears  a  remote  Resemblance     The  "o"e 
horseradish  .s,  however,  long  and  almost  cylindrical,  and  d^es  not  e We 
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colour  when  scraped  and  exposed  to  air ;  whilst,  on  the  conti'ary,  that  of 
aconite  is  darker,  distinctly  conical,  and  becomes  pink  when  scraped  and 
exposed  to  the  air  Tor  a  short  time.  The  root  has  twice  been  administered 
for  homicidal  purposes.  In  most  cases  it  is  the  tincture,  liniment,  or  the 
pharmaceutical  pi'oparation  which  is  taken  in  poisonous  dose  by  mis- 
adventure. Still  more  rarely  the  active  alkaloid,  aconitine,  has  been  ad- 
ministei^ed.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  deadly  known  poison,  1-lGth  of  a 
grain  having  proved  fatal,  and  l-50th  of  a  grain  is  believed  by  some  to  be 
a  fatal  dose.  The  roots,  seeds,  and  leaves  of  the  plant,  when  masticated^ 
produce  a  cool  numbing  sensation,  aiiecting  the  lips,  tongue,  and  interior 
of  the  mouth  generally.  At  first  the  root  appears  to  be  almost  tasteless, 
as  the  effects  are  only  manifested  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  minutes.  The 
sensation,  once  produced,  lasts  for  several  hours. 

The  roots  of  Aconitum  ferox,  the  Indian  bikh  or  bisch,  and  those  of 
Japanese  aconite  from  A.  Fischeri,  are  also  articles  of  commerce,  and  are 
as  poisonous  as  the  ordinary  A.  napelhis.  The  official  tincture,  Fleming's 
tincture,  the  extract,  the  alcoholic  extract  (not  official),  and  the  liniment 
may  all  be  productive  of  fatal  results. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — In  from  three  to  five  minutes  after  chew- 
ing the  root  of  aconite,  or  after  contact  of  any  of  its  preparations  with  the 
tongue,  a  hot,  burning,  astringent  sensation  is  experienced  on  the  tongue, 
extending  to  the  fauces  and  to  the  lips,  especially  the  lower.  The  sensation 
soon  becomes  very  sevei-e,  and  is  accompanied  by  a  certain  amount  of 
salivation,  and  a  sensation  of  swelling  of  the  fauces,  and  thei-e  may  be 
difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  sensation  is  by  some  described  as  one  of 
numbness,  and  there  is  decided  loss  of  sensation  locally.  Later  the 
feeling  is  one  as  if  the  tongue  had  been  seared  with  a  hot  iron.  Vomiting 
usually  sets  in  in  an  hour  or  two  at  the  latest;  and  is  usually  severe  and 
spasmodic.  The  patient  feels  cold,  especially  in  the  extremities,  and  the 
skin  is  cold,  clammy,  and  perspiring.  There  may  be  a  feeling  of  numbness 
extending  over  the  whole  body,  or  a  sensation  of  impending  paralyvsis. 

Poisoning  by  the  o'oot  of  aconite  has  been  by  no  means  infrequent.  In 
the  spring  or  autumn,  the  root  is  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  that  of  horse- 
radish. It  has  been  thus  accidentally  eaten  on  several  occasions,  and  has 
caused  death.  A  mistake  of  this  kind  led  to  fatal  results  in  three  hours 
in  a  case  which  occurred  at  Lambeth ;  and  another  set  of  cases  occurred 
at  Dingwall,  in  1856.  Here  three  persons  were  poisoned  by  reason  of  their 
having  had  sauce,  made  with  the  root  of  aconite,  served  at  dinner  with 
roast-beef  in  place  of  horseradish  sauce.  They  were  healthy  adults ;  and 
all  died  within  three  and  a  half  hours.  Mistakes  of  this  kind  show 
deplorable  ignorance,  but  there  is  always  the  risk  of  their  occurrence  when 
horseradish  and  aconite  are  grown  near  to  each  other  m  a  garden,  at  that 
season  of  the  year  when  the  leaves  have  fallen.  A  trial  for  murder  by 
poisoning  witii  the  root  of  this  plant  took  place  at  the  Monaghan  Lent 
Assizes  in  1841  (Beg.  v.  McGonhey),  in  which  Geoghegan  conducted  the 
medico-legal  investigation.  The  medical  evidence  was  beset  with  diffi- 
culties-; iov  no  trace  of  the  poison  could  be  discovered  m  the  body  and 
it  was  only  by  a  close  analysis  of  symptoms  and  appearances  that  the 
charge  was  brought  home  to  the  prisoner.  The  deceased  had  eaten  for 
his  dinner  some  greens  dressed  for  him  by  the  prisoner;  he  complained 
of  their  having  a  sharp  taste,  and  this  Avas  perceived  also  by  another 
person  present  who  tasted  them.  It  was  ascertained  that  soon  after  the 
meal  the  deceased  had  vomited  some  greenish  matter  and  suffered  from 
T,uro-ing,  restlessness,  incoherence,  lock-jaw,  and  clenching  of  the  hands. 
He  died  in  about  three  hours  after  having  eaten  the  greens,  but  was  not 
seen  by  a  medical  man  while  living.    The  chief  appearance  met  with  was 
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in  the  stomach,  where  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a  light  reddish-brown 
colour.    Traces  of  vegetable  matter  were  found  in  the  intestines :  but  no 
poison  could  be  detected,  either  botanically  or  chemically.  The  symptoms 
sulfered  by  a  friend  of  the  deceased,  who  had  accidentally  tasted  the 
greens,  were  very  characteristic  of  poisoning  by  aconite.    In  two  minutes 
he  felt  a  burning  heat  in  the  mouth,  throat,  gullet,  and  stomach ;  then  a 
sensation  of  swelling  in  the  face,  with  a  general  feeling  of  numbness  and 
creeping  of  the  skin.    Restlessness,  dimness  of  sight,  and  stupor  almost 
amounting  to  insensibility,  followed;  and  in  about  an  hour  after  the 
meal  he  was  found  speechless,  frothing  at  the  nose  and  mouth,  the  hands 
and  jaws  clenched,  appearing  occasionally  as  if  dead,  and  then  again 
reviving.     Yomiting,  purging,  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
cramps,  tingling  of  the  flesh,  and  a  burning  taste  in  the  mouth  followed. 
This  man  did  not  entirely  recover  until  after  the  lapse  of  five  weeks.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder,  and  confessed  before  her  execution 
that  the  powdered  root  of  aconite  had  been  mixed  with  pepper  and 
sprinkled  over  the  greens.    ('  Dub.  Med.  Jour.,'  vol.  19,  p.  403.) 

In  1856,  Hadfield  forwarded  to  the  author  four  small  slices  of  aconite 
root,  taken  from  the  stomach  of  a  man  who  had  died  in  three  hours. 
The  quantity  which  he  had  swallowed  with  suicidal  intention  was  un- 
known :  but  none  was  thrown  off  by  vomiting,  so  far  as  could  be  ascer- 
tained. The  symptoms  within  half  an  hour  of  death  were  burning  pain 
in  the  stomach,  parched  mouth,  intense  thirst,  retching  and  vomiting 
of  a  tenacious  mucus,  cold  perspiring  skin,  imperceptible  pulse,  and  a 
feeling  of  deadly  sickness.  The  patient  was  conscious  :  there  were  no 
convulsions.  On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  brain  as  well  as 
of  its  membranes  ;  the  heart  was  flaccid,  and  there  was  some  blood  in  the 
right  side.  The  stomach  contained  much  half-digested  food,  with  four 
slices  of  aconite  root,  apparently  unaltered.  The  mucous  membrane 
presented  a  shght  reddish-brown  patch  at  the  greater  end,  of  the  size  of 
half  a  crown.  It  was  otherwise  healthy,  as  well  as  the  other  organs  (For 
an  account  of  the  effects  of  this  plant  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  paper  in 
the  Dub.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  vol.  19,  p.  403.) 

The  tincture  of  the  root  operates  powerfully  in  small  doses.   Dr.  Male 
died  from  the  effects  of  not  more  than  eighty  drops  taken  in  ten  doses 
over  a  period  of  four  days,  the  largest  quantity  taken  at  once  being  ten 

rT' ^r^'in  <        ^^""^u  ^T"'  ^^^5,  p.  535;  also  'Med. 

Gaz    vol.  3b,  p.  8bl.)  Pereira  had  known  tingling  and  general  numbness 

n      Tlf  P""'^^'^^     hysterical  women  by  a  dose  of%nly  five  minims 
of  a  carefully  prepared  tincture.   Topham  has  published  an  account  of  the 
n  r^l'"''?     fifteen  minima  of  the  tincture  of  the  root  of  aconite. 
Immediately  after  taking  the  poison  in  a  mixture  into  which  it  was  put  by 
mistake,  the  patient    a  woman,  «t.  27)  felt  a  sensation  of  numbness  in 

of  t&;o7p.  n^^^^  There  were  convulsive  twitching" 

ot  the  muscles  of  the  face,  and  she  lost  the  power  of  walking.    There  was 

complete  unconsciousness,  which  continued  for  two  hours,  when  she  be^n 
to  recover  The  pupils  were  observed  to  be  slightly  contracted  The 
intensity  of  the  symptoms  varied  at  intervals,  and^cam^e  on  iTlZoxjIrns 
They  indicated  great  disorder  of  the  nervous  system.  The  next  day  Z 
had  numbness  m  both  arms,  but  she  rapidly  and  perfectly  recoTered 
C  WeT' ^^^^^^^^  ^^V^r  r  'ir^  ''  Phar^macopiiau"; 
^I^^^'h  'Ll         1::^,%^^^^^  ^  -  of  recovery  in 

oft^:i^i-=:s^ 

IS  .X  times  as  strong  as  the  ordinary  tincture.  In^a  few  miiXfhVCam: 

2i 
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very  thirsty,  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  and  pain  in  her  stomacli, 
to  relieve  which  she  swallowed  a  quantity  of  cold  water.  In  fifteen 
minutes  there  was  violent  vomiting,  which  continued  for  two  hours.  She 
lost  the  power  of  standing,  and  was  very  restless.  The  pain  in  the 
stomach  increased,  and  there  were  convulsive  movements  of  the  muscles. 
She  was  conscious  until  shortly  before  her  death,  which  took  place  about 
four  hours  after  she  had  taken  the  poison.  There  were  no  general  con- 
vulsions :  the  pain  in  the  stomach  was  well  marked  throughout.  On 
inspection,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  congested,  but  the  brain 
itself  was  firm  and  healthy.  The  lungs  were  healthy  :  the  heart  was 
flaccid,  and  the  uterus  congested.  The  stomach  contained  some  mucus, 
and  the  membrane  at  the  larger  curvature  was  injected  (reddened)  in 
patches,  but  otherwise  natural.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  duodenum 
was  in  a  high  state  of  inflammation,  abraded  in  patches,  softened,  and 
broken  down.  Some  spots  were  of  a  very  dark  colour,  passing  into 
mortification.  In  1852,  an  excise  ofl&cer  lost  his  life  by  merely  tasting 
Fleming's  tincture  of  aconite,  under  the  supposition  that  it  was  flavoured 
spirit.  He  was  able  to  walk  from  the  Custom  House  over  London  Bridge, 
but  he  died  in  about  four  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  A  liquid  sold  for 
external  use  under  the  name  of  Neuraline  appears  to  be  a  preparation  of 
tincture  of  aconite  mixed  with  chloroform  and  rose-water.  According  to 
G.  Harley  there  is  one  drop  and  a  half  of  Fleming's  tincture  in  half  a 
bottle  of  the  so-called  neuraline.  It  operates  by  causing  numbness 
or  paralysis  of  the  parts  to  which  it  is  applied.  The  death  of  the  Hon.  G. 
E.  Vernon  was  ascribed  to  the  too  frequent  use  of  this  preparation  ex- 
ternally. But  his  death  from  this  cause  was  doubtful.  ('  Pharm.  Jour.,' 
Jan.,  1872,  p.  618.)  The  same  ignorance  prevails  respecting  this  as  with 
regard  to  other  poisonous  substances  dissolved  in  alcohol,  namely,  that  it 
is  harmless  unless  the  skin  is  broken.  Unless  it  were  absorbed  by  the  skin 
it  could  have  no  medicinal  operation,  and  the  effects  of  absorption  must 
depend  on  the  quantity  applied  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  is  applied. 
Alcohol  has  been  found  to  promote  the  absorption  of  poisonous  agents 
through  the  unbroken  skin.    Nervine  is  also  a  preparation  of  aconite. 

The  case  of  the  man  Hunt  who,  in  1863,  destroyed  his  wife  and  children 
byprussic  acid,  presents  some  features  of  interest  in  reference  to  the 
symptoms  and  appearances  produced  by  tincture  of  aconite.  The  quantity 
of  tincture  taken  by  him  was  not  determined ;  but  the  man  was  soon  after- 
wards seized  with  violent  spasmodic  retching,  the  face  was  pale,  the  skm 
cold  and  clammy,  the  pulse  small  and  hardly  perceptible,  and  the  action  of 
the  heart  feeble.  The  pupils  were  much  dilated,  and  the  eyes  oj^lli^nt 
and  sparkling,  the  breathing  quiet  and  regular,  except  during  the  fats. 
He  complained  of  pain  in  his  heart.  In  attempting  to  walk,  he  staggered, 
and  had  no  power  to  raise  his  arms.  He  was  perfectly  conscious,  called 
for  writing  materials,  and  wrote  a  few  lines.  He  then  became  suddenly 
worse,  and  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before  his  death  he  lost  all  power  and 
sensation  in  his  limbs,  the  sharpest  pinches  producing  no  impression  ifae 
pulse  was  imperceptible.  There  were  no  convulsions,  but  complete  re- 
laxation of  the  limbs  at  death,  which  appeared  to  arise  from_  syncope 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  after  he  had  taken  the  poison.  On  inspecUon 
forty-two  hours  after  death,  there  was  great  rigidity  of  the  muscles,  ilie 
substance  of  the  brain  was  firm  and  healthy  :  the  vessels  on  the  surtace 
were  filled  with  blood.  The  heart  was  healthy :  the  right  side  was  greatly 
distended  with  dark  fluid  blood  ;  the  left  side  contracted  and  quite  empty. 
The  luncrs  were  healthy.  In  the  abdomen  the  viscera  were  healthy,  witii 
the  exception  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum.  The  mucous  membrane  ot 
the  stomach  had  a  bright  red  colour  at  the  larger  end.  There  were  marks 
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of  irritation,  with  softening  and  separation  of  the  mucous  lining,  the  whole 
of  the  membrane  being  in  a  highly  corrugated  condition.  Traces  of 
aconitine  were  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  The  deceased  had 
provided  himself  with  an  ounce  of  the  tincture  of  aconite,  and  had 
swallowed  the  greater  part  of  this  mixed  with  water. 

The  tincture  varies  much  in  strength.  In  the  '  Lancet,  1861,  II. 
p.  170,  it  is  stated  that  a  lady  recovered  who  had  swallowed  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  by  mistake  for  laudanum,  which  she  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  in  large  doses.  After  she  had  swallowed  the  aconite  she  could 
not  rise  from  her  seat,  and  exclaimed  that  she  had  lost  the  use  of  her  legs. 
She  complained  of  a  burning  sensation  in  the  throat  and  constriction  at 
the  chest.  Her  mind  was  clear,  and  she  had  no  feeling  in  her  arms  and 
legs.  The  symptoms  subsided  in  two  hours,  and  she  recovered  in  eight 
hours.  Vomiting  had  been  early  promoted  by  emetics.  In  1862,  a  man 
died  from  the  effects  of  two  grains  of  extract  of  aconite  taken  in  two  pills. 
As  in  other  cases  in  which  active  poisons  have  been  administered  in  pills, 
the  symptoms  were  a  long  time  in  appearing,  but  when  they  once  com- 
menced they  proceeded  rapidly  to  a  fatal  termination. 

A  case  of  poisoning  by  a  decoction  of  this  plant  occurred  to  Sayle. 
A  man,  set.  39,  boiled  the  fresh  stalks  and  leaves  of  aconite  in  half  a  pint 
of  beer  until  it  was  reduced  to  a  quarter  of  a  pint :  he  then  swallowed  half 
of  it  as  a  medicine.  An  hour  afterwards  he  was  found  in  bed,  rolling  his 
arms  about  and  foaming  at  the  mouth  : — the  pupils  were  widely  dilated,  the 
legs  were  paralysed,  the  skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  there  was  great  nausea, 
the  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  was  perfectly  insensible.  He 
soon  afterwards  died.    The  abdomen  was  examined,  and  the  only  appear- 
ance met  with  was  a  slight  redness  near  the  cardiac  extremity  of  the 
stomach.    ('  Med.  Times,'  Oct.  18,  1845,  p.  70.) 

Fatal  dose.—Oi  the  root  60  grains  has  proved  fatal ;  but  it  is  probable 
that  this  is  much  in  excess  of  the  minimum  fatal  dose.  Of  the  pharma- 
copoeial  tincture  two  or  three  drachms  might  probably  be  fatal.  Fleming's 
tincture  is  six  times  as  strong,  and  twenty-five  minims  have  killed  an  adult. 
Pour  grains  of  alcoholic  extract  have  proved  fatal.  Of  the  o-fficial  (non- 
alcoholic) extract  two  grains  have  proved  fatal  (see  above).'  It  is  Very 
uncertain  in  its  action  ;  but  is  much  less  active  than  the  alcoholic  extract. 
The  liniment  is  stronger  than  even  Fleming's  tincture,  and  eight  times 
the  strength  of  the  pharmacopoeial  tincture :  twenty  minims  would 
probably  form  a  fatal  dose. 

Analysis. — The  botanical  characters  of  the  root  and  leaves  when  any 
portions  can  be  obtained,  will  enable  a  medical  witness  to  identify  this 
vegetable  poison.  The  root  has  been  frequently  and  fatally  mistaken  for 
horseradish,  but  there  are  these  striking  differences :— 1.  Aconite-root 
(fag  bb,  p  484)  IS  very  short,  conical,  and  tapers  rapidly  to  a  point. 
2.  It  IS  externally  of  an  earthy-brown  colour,— internally  white  and  of 
«,n  earthy  smell,— the  cut  surface  is  rapidly  reddened  by  exposure  to  air 
It  has  numerous  long  thin  fibres  proceeding  from  it.  3.  It  has  at  first 
a  bitter  taste,  but  after  a  few  minutes  it  produces  a  disagreeable  sense 

%    «f  .^r^"""' ^^P"  1-  Horseradish-root 

(fig.  87,  p.  484)  IS  long,  cylindrical  or  nearly  so,  and  of  the  same  thickness 
for  many  inches.  2.  It  is  externally  whitish-yellow,  and  has  a  pungent 
odour  wheu  scraped.  3.  Its  taste  is  sometimes  bitter,  but  it  produces 
an  immediate  hot  or  pungent  sensation. 

Theleaves  of  aconite  ormonkshood  are  of  a  dark-green  colour  thick  and 
of  a  peculiar  shape.  The  illustration  (fig.  88,  p.  484)  is  en^^aved  from  a 
pho  ograph  of  a  fresh  leaf .  When  mastilted  the  leaies  slowly  produc'on 
the  hps  and  tongue  the  persistent  sensation  of  tingling  anci  numbness^ 
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with  the  sense  of  coolness,  observed  in  the  root.  They  are  less  powerful 
than  the  root  and  seeds.    The  seeds  diii'er  in  appearance  from,  those  of 


other  poisonous  plants.    (See  fig.  89.) 


Fig.  8G. 


Fig.  87. 


AcONiTiNE. — The  chief 
alkaloid  of  A.  napellus, 
is  aconitine,  aconitia,  or 
aconitina;  and  is,  per- 
j\  haps,  the  most  formid- 
able known  poison,  the 
fatal  dose  being  probably 
l-20th,  or  even  l-50th  of 
a  grain.  It  contains  a 
second  alkaloid,  known  as- 
isaconitine,  which  is  less 
poisonous.  Commercial 
samples  of  aconitine  are 
of  varying  degrees  of  ac- 
tivity and  purity  ;  most  of 
the  German  or  *  exotic ' 
varieties  being  compara- 
tively inert.  The  inert- 
ness of  the  exotic  pre- 
parations is  due  to  ad- 
mixture with  other  and 
inert  alkaloids,  partly  ex- 
istent in  the  plant,  and 
partly  the  products  of 
decomposition  during  the 
manufacture.  One  of 
these  last  is  named  aco- 
nine.  Indeed,  the  active 
alkaloids  aconitine  and 
isaconitine  are  of  the 
nature  of  glucosides,. 
readily  undergoing  a  kind  of  saponification  and  splitting  up  into  an 
acid  and  a  comparatively  inert  basic  body.  Thus  aconitine  m  ammoniacal 


Eoot  of  aconite. 


Koot  of  horseradish. 


Fig.  88. 


Fig.  89. 


a.  Seed  of  aconite,  natural 
size. 

1).  Tlie  same,  magnified  30 
diameters. 


Small  leaf  of  aconite,  natural  size,  from  a 
photograph. 


mixture  speedily  splits  up  into  another  base  aconine,  and  benzoic  acid. 
Wright  C  Year  Book  of  Pharmacy,'  1880)  and  Williams  have  pointed 
out  the  conditions  essential  for  success  in  the  manufacture. 
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In  1880,  tliree  cases  of  poisoniBg-  by  crystallized  nitrate  of  acomtine 
•occurred  in  Holland  ('  Schmidt's  '  Jahresb.,'  189,  p.  122  ;  '  Berl  Klin 
Woclienschr.,'  1880,  p.  337)  ;  and  one  of  them  proved  fatal.  The  hrsfc 
was  the  case  of  a  weakly  man,  61  years  of  age,  suffering  from  chronic 
bronchitis  and  a  febrile  attack.  For  this  there  was  prescribed  a  solution 
•of  nitrate  of  aconitine.  The  patient  took  five  drops,  containing  •006th  of 
a  grain  of  the  nitrate,  at  7  p.m.  This  produced  an  astringent  and  burning 
taste  in  the  mouth,  extending  to  the  stomach.  At  9  p.m.  the  dose  was  in- 
creased to  twenty  drops  (  =  •025th  of  a  grain)  ;  and  this  dose  was  repeated 
at  8  a.m.,  11  a.m.,  4  p.m.,  9  p.m. ;  next  day,  at  10  p.m.,  a  final  dose  of  ten 
drops  (  =  •012th  of  a  grain)  was  taken.  In  all  l-7th  of  a  grain  of  the 
nitrate  was  taken  in  seven  doses.  After  each  dose  the  patient  was 
seriously  indisposed,  so  that  eventually  his  life  was  in  jeopardy.  The 
symptoms  were  a  feeling  of  coldness,  cold  clammy  perspiration,  severe 
vomiting,  diflBcult  respiration,  great  lassitude,  and  the  patient  felt  as  if 
he  were  about  to  become  paralyzed.  There  were  intermittent  deafness 
and  blindness,  and  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  whole  body,  but  more 
especially  of  the  muscles  of  the  face.  At  one  time  he  felt  that  he  was 
dying,  and  stated  that  he  had  been  poisoned.  The  respiration  became 
stertorous  and  quickened ;  then  slow  and  gasping.  There  was  no  loss  of 
consciousness.  It  is  not  stated  that  there  was  any  loss  of  sensation,  or 
any  actual  paralysis. 

In  the  second  case,  a  man,  aet.  62,  took  an  undetermined  dose  of  the 
same  medicine.  When  seen  he  had  cold  clammy  perspiration,  a  weak, 
irregular,  dicrotic  pulse,  and  was  conscious.  The  respirations  were  short, 
laboured,  irregular,  and  superficial.  The  pupils  were  contracted,  and 
responded  feebly  to  light.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  swallowing.  There 
was  great  precordial  anxiety,  and.  fades  hippocratica.  Suddenly  the  pulse 
entirely  ceased,  though  the  cardiac  beats  could  still  be  feebly  heard  ;  and 
a  deathly  pallor  supervened.  The  patient  rolled  from  side  to  side  of  the 
bed.  The  pupils  were  now  dilated.  Tonic  convulsions  of  the  facial 
muscles  set  in,  with  trismus ;  then  three  hours  after  the  dose  general 
clonic  convulsion,  and  the  patient  lost  consciousness.  In  five  or  six 
minutes  muscular  relaxation  ensued,  but  the  convulsions  returned  in  a 
quarter  of  an  hour.  An  hour  later  death  appeared  imminent.  Vomiting 
210W  set  in,  the  pulse  improved,  and  in  twenty-one  hours  the  man  was 
convalescent. 

The  third  case  terminated  fatally.  Dr.  Mayer,  who  had  prescribed 
for  the  above  patients,  himself  took  from  50  to  60  drops  of  the  solution  of 
nitrate  of  aconitine  prescribed  for  the  first  patient.  This  coiTcsponds  to 
l-13th  to  l-21st  oE  a  grain  of  the  nitrate.  It  may  be  assumed  that  the 
dose  was  probably  l-16th  of  a  grain.  The  symptoms  commenced  in  an 
hour  and  a  half ;  but  they  were  not  accurately  noted  till  8  p.m.,  four  hours 
after  the  alkaloid  had  been  taken.  He  was  then  found  with  a  small, 
weak,  irregular,  but  not  slowed  pulse,  cold  skin,  and  contracted  pupils. 
He  had  an  astringent  and  burning  pain  in  the  mouth,  extending  to  the 
stomach,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  The  tongue  was  swollen.  There 
was  great  precordial  anxiety.  He  complained  of  burning  pain,  weakness, 
and  heaviness  of  the  limbs— especially  the  lower— which  felt  cold.  Sud- 
<lenly  vision  was  lost,  and  the  pupils  became  dilated.  Soon,  however, 
they  again  contracted,  and  vision  was  restored.  Vomiting  was  procured 
by  tickling  the  fauces.  At  4.40  p.m.  severe  convulsions  first  set  in,  with 
stertorous  respiration,  singing  in  each  ear  alternately,  and  deafness.  Ether 
was  employed  hypodermically,  and  its  use  was  followed  by  renewed  vomit- 
ing and  convulsions.  The  pulse,  nevertheless,  improved,  and  ether  was 
again  injected.    In  a  few  minutes  there  was  renewal  of  severe  vomiting 
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and  convulsions,  and  the  patient  became  unconscious ;  the  pulse  failed, 
and  death  ensued  at  9  p.m.,  without  return  of  consciousness,  five  hours 
after  the  administration  of  the  fatal  dose.  On  post-mortem  examination 
the  viscera  were  unusually  charged  with  blood,  and  there  was  consider- 
able hyperflDmia  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines,  so  that  the  colon  and 
rectum  appeared  pale  and  bloodless  by  contrast.  The  intestines  contained 
faeces,  there  having  been  no  stool  passed  during  the  illness  ;  and  the 
bladder  contained  two  and  a  half  ounces  of  urine. 

In  these  cases  it  was  intended  to  give  Friedlander's  nitrate  of  aconi- 
tme,  a  weak  German  preparation.  The  dispenser  used  instead  a  crystal- 
lized preparation  procured  from  Petit  of  Paris.  Plugge,  to  whom  the 
analysis  was  referred,  found  that  Petit's  preparation  was  eight  times 
more  poisonous  to  animals  than  Merck's  and  170  times  stronger  than 
Friedlander's  nitrate.  He  failed  to  detect  aconitine  in  a  benzene  extract 
of  the  viscera. 

Alarming  results  have  also  been  known  to  ensue  after  the  administra- 
tion of  pills,  each  containing  l-250th  of  a  grain  of  aconitine,  four  times 
a  day.  The  symptoms  were  developed  on  the  second  day.  ('  Lancet,'  1880, 
II.  p.  46.) 

In  1882,  a  medical  practitioner  named  Lamson  was  tried,  convicted, 
and  executed  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  Percy  Malcolm  John 
{Beg.  V.  Lamson,  C.  C.  C,  March,  1882).    This  is  the  only  known  case  of 
the  homicidal  use  of  aconitine ;  and  the  only  recorded  case  of  fatal  poison- 
ing by  English  (Morson's)  aconitine.   On  Dec.  3, 1881,  Lamson,  a  medical 
practitioner,  visited  his  brother-in-law,  set.  19,  who  was  at  a  school  in 
Wimbledon.    John,  though  a  cripple,  and  paralyzed  below  the  pelvic 
region,  was  at  that  time  in  good  health.    In  the  presence  of  the  master, 
Lamson  gave  to  John  a  gelatine  capsule,  which  he  pretended  to  fill  with 
powdered  sugar,  but  into  which  he  no  doubt  introduced  a  fatal  dose  of 
aconitine — perhaps  the  whole  of  two  grains  which  he  had  purchased  a  few 
days  previously.    This  was  done  under  the  pretence  of  showing  the  youth 
how  to  use  the  capsules  for  taking  nauseous  medicines.    Lamson  then 
made  a  hasty  departure.     Twenty  minutes  or  half  an  hour  afterwards 
the  victim  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  stomach,  which  he  at  first  called 
heartburn,  and  which  he  compared  to  pain  which  he  had  experienced 
on  a  former  occasion  when  Lamson  had  given  him  what  professed  to  be 
a  quinine  pill  or  powder.    In  a  box  belonging  to  John  there  was  found, 
after  his  death,  ia  packet  of  quinine  powders,  some  of  which  were  mixed 
with  aconitine,  whilst  others  were  free  from  that  poison  ;  and  also  pills 
containing  quinine  and  aconitine.    There  is  no  doubt  that  attempts  had 
been  made  on  John's  life  on  two  previous  occasions  by  the  administration 
of  these  articles  furnished  to  his  brother-in-law  by  Lamson.    The  boy 
was  taken  upstairs,  and  he  vomited,  and  was  in  great  pain.    He  said  his 
skin  felt  all  drawn  up,  and  that  his  throat  burned.    When  first  seen 
by  Berry  one  hour  and  forty  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the 
poison,  he  was  lying  on  the  bed,  with  great  pain  in  the  stomach.  He 
complained  of  the  skin  of  his  face  being  drawn,  of  a  sense  of  constriction 
in  the  throat,  and  of  being  unable  to  swallow.    He  retched  violently,  and 
vomited  a  small  quantity  of  dark  brown  fluid.    Half  an  hour  later  he  was 
also  seen  by  Little,  and  two  hours  and  three-quarters  after  the  poison 
was  swallowed  a  quarter  of  a  grain  of  morphine  was  injected  beneath  the 
skin.     This  somewhat  eased  the  patient's  agony;  but  the  symptoms- 
returned  with  increased  severity.  At  one  time  he  was  with  difficulty  kept 
lying  down  by  the  united  force  of  two  men.    An  hour  later  the  morphine 
injection  was  repeated — one-sixth  of  a  grain  being  used.  Twenty  minutes 
later  he  died,  having  been  conscious  almost  to  the  last.    Death  occurred  . 
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four  hours  aud  five  minutes  after  the  administration  of  the  capsule,  and 
not  quite  four  hours  after  the  commencement  of  symptoms.  At  the  post- 
mortem examination,  made  by  Bond,  the  only  unusual  appearances  were 
—redness  and  inflammation  of  the  cardiac  end  of  the  stomach,  which 
had  a  blistered  appearance;  great  congestion  of  the  first  portion  ot  the 
small  intestine  (duodenum),  and  patches  of  congestion  m  other  portions 
of  the  intestine  ;iu  a  lesser  degree.  The  brain  was  hypersemic.  Ihe 
membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  were  congested.  The  lungs  were  much 
congested,  more  especially  towards  the  posterior  parts.  The  heart  was 
very  flaccid,  and  as  if  sodden,  and  stained  with  blood-pigment. 

From  a  portion  of  the  first  ejected  vomit — from  the  urine  drawn  off, 
from  the  bladder  after  death — and  from  the  stomach,  stomach  contents, 
liver,  spleen,  and  one  kidney,  taken  together — the  editor  and  Dupre  ex- 
tracted aconitine  by  a  modification  of  Stas's  process.    The  existence  of 
this  was  proved  by  its  general  reactions  as  an  alkaloid,  by  the  peculiar 
sensation  which  it  excited  upon  the  tongue,  and  by  comparison  of  its  fatal 
effects  upon  mice  with  those  produced  by  Morson's  aconitine.    One  two- 
thousandth  part  of  a  grain  of  English  aconitine  may  be  recognized  by  the 
taste-test,  and  the  same  quantity  will  kill  a  mouse  within  a  few  minutes., 
A  solitary  case  of  poisoning  by  Grerman  aconitine  (Merck's)  is  very 
crudely  recorded.    An  analytical  chemist  took  eight  grains  of  aconitine 
after  dinner,  with  suicidal  intent.    Half  an  hour  later  the  first  violent . 
symptoms  appeared.    A  burning  sensation  in  the  mouth  and  throat  first 
made  itself  felt,  and  this  became  more  intense  every  minute;  intense 
pains  in  the  stomach  ensued  after  thirty  minutes,  and  these  became  so 
violent  in  a  few  seconds  that  the  patient  writhed,  shrieking  in  the  most 
dreadful  convulsions,  and  trying  to  strike  the  wall  with  his  head.    He  . 
was  held  with  difficulty,  and  milk  and  oil  were  given.    Very  soon  he 
became  incapable  of  swallowing ;  he  was  seized  with  spasmodic  cough,  , 
and  wanted  to  vomit.    In  spite  of  emetics,  he  could  not  vomit,  however, 
till  an  hour  after  taking  the  poison,  and  then  with  great  exertion  a  dark 
greenish  fluid  was  ejected;  but  this  afforded  no  relief  to  the  pain  in  the 
stomach  and  the  burning  sensation  in  the  throat,  which  rendered  swal- 
lowing diflBcult.   The  application  of  the  stomach-pump  afforded  no  relief.  , 
Exhaustion  ensued  after  violent  convulsions,  and  the  symptoms  reappeared  , 
with  renewed  force.  At  the  beginning  of  the  third  hour,  the  pain  and  con- 
vulsions attained  such  violence  that  death  was  expected  every  instant.  In 
the  fourth  hour,  after  repeated  injections  of  morphine,  the  patient  seemed 
soniewhat  better.   Previous  to  this  he  indicated  that  his  skin  was  greatly 
irritated.    This  irritation  of  the  skin,  as  of  ants  crawling,  continued  , 
apparently  the  whole  time,  and  whenever  the  intensity  of  the  pains  , 
somewhat  remitted,  he  scratched  the  skin  of  the  face  and  breast  in  a 
convulsive  manner  till  these  were  sore.  His  eye  glared  wildly,  sometirnes 
resting  with  a  fixed  stare  on  one  point.   The  convulsions  were  repeated  at 
almost  regular  intervals,  and  the  inclination  to  vomit  continued,  although 
vomiting  did  not  continue  after  the  second  hour.    At  intervals  of  about 
forty  minutes  the  patient  seemed  to  lose  consciousness,  but  only  for  a  few. 
minutes,  and  then  the  convulsions  and  the  other  symptoms  reappeared 
with  undiminished  violence.  Three  hours  after  the  onset  of  the  symptoms 
he  became  incapable  of  intelligible  utterance,  but  indicated  that  he  felt 
giddiness  ;  and  soon  after  he  appeared  to  lose  sight.    He  threw  himself 
wildly  about  on  the  couch,  screamed,  and  uttered  fearful  groans.  Exhaus- 
tion and  apparent  coma  ensued,  and  then  renewed  attacks  of  the  most 
violent  description.    The  diflficulty  of  breathing  set  in,  and  he  appeared 
to  suffocate.    At  intervals  he  was  conscious,  indicated  that  he  felt  pain 
in  the.  head  and  stomach,  and  was  very  thirsty.    The  pulse  and  body 
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temperature  fell  considerably,  and  before  death,  which  occurred  at  the 
end  of  twelve  hours  exhaustion  and  unconsciousness  set  in,  cold  perspi- 
rations, and  death-like  pallor.  Though  death  from  asphyxia  was  all 
along  expected,  this  occurred  from  syncope.  The  post-mortem  appear- 
ances showed  nothing  unusual.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  the  interior  of 
the  mouth  was  pale  the  brain  and  lungs  were  congested,  the  valves  of 
the  heart  were  very  flaccid,  the  liver  and  kidneys  were  congested.  There 
was  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  and  its  mucous  membrane  was  con- 
gested (sic).  The  alkaloid  was  found  by  chemical  analysis  in  the  contents 
of  the  stoniach  ;  but  very  remarkably,  none  was  found  in  the  m-ine  of 
the  deceased.    ('  Med.  Press,'  May  24,  1882,  p.  439  ) 

Dunstan  and  Ince  have  recently  re-investigated  the  aconite  bases, 
more  especially  the  crystalline  aconitine  obtained  from  Aconitum  napellus. 
ibis  they  iind  to  be  dextrorotatory  and  not  levorotatory,  contrary  to 
the  statement  of  previous  observers;  and  they  assign  to  it  the  formula 
OaaM^sJMOis.  ('Pharm.  Jour.,'  3rd  ser.  XXI.  p.  857.)  Richards  and 
Kogers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inclined  to  assume  the  existence  of  two 
isomeric  forms  of  aconitine,  differing  essentially  in  their  toxicity. 
('  Chemist  and  Drug.,'  1891,  pp.  205,  242.) 

Analysis.— In  any  suspected  case  of.'poisoning  by  aconite,  the  vomited 
matters,  or  the  stomach  and  intestines  after  death,  should  be  carefully 
examined  for  portions  of  vegetable  matter  which  may  be  compared  with 
the  structure  of  the  undoubted  aconite  plant.  Aconitine  maybe  extracted 
from  organic  liquids  by  means  of  Stas's  process  for  the  separation  of  the 
alkaloids._  In  this  way,  and  by  applying  the  tests  of  taste  and  that  of 
physiological  action  on  animals  (mice)  to  the  substances  thus  extracted, 
a  very  minute  trace  of  aconitine  may  be  detected.  No  other  alkaloid 
produces  the  same  sensation  upon  the  tongue  as  the  alkaloid,  or  mixture 
of  alkaloids,  known  as  aconitine.  Aconitine  yields  the  general  reactions  of 
the  alkaloids,  and  a  colour  test  with  sulphuric  acid  has  been  described. 
This  colour  reaction  is,  however,  valueless,  as  it  does  not  succeed  with 
pure  aconitine,  and  is  due  to  the  presence  of  impurity.  Aconitine 
readily  decomposes  when  in  alkaline  solution;  and  hence  it  speedily 
disappears  from  liquids  which  remain  alkaline,  and  can  no  longer  be 
detected.  The  editor  finds  that  its  presence  can  no  longer  be  detected  in 
viscera  where  it  was  known  to  exist,  should  these  become  and  remain 
alkaline  for  some  time  from  putrefactive  decomposition. 

Since  the  appearance  of  the  last  edition  of  this  work,  a  large  number 
of  analgesics,  hypnotics,  antipyretics,  and  other  remedies,  many  of  them 
chemical  analogues  of  quinine,  have  been  introduced  into  medicine  ;  and 
the  editor  has  met  with  dangerous  symptoms  arising  from  their  excessive 
use. 

Cocaine. 

This  potent  alkaloid,  now  so  largely  used  in  medicine  as  an  analgesic 
(pain-killer),  has  on  many  occasions  caused  alarming  symptoms,  and  in 
some  cases  death.  Even  one-sixth  of  a  grain,  hypodermically  injected, 
may  cause  toxic  symptoms.  These  are  nausea,  vomiting,  headache, 
giddiness,  loss  of  vision,  profuse  perspiration,  lividity,  cramps  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  a  quick  irregular  feeble  pulse,  shallow  gasping 
respiration,  convulsions,  paralysis,  and  in  some  cases  delirium.  (Vide 
*Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1888,  I.  p.  151.)  A  man,  set  40,  injected  beneath  his 
skin  half  a  gi-ain  of  the  alkaloid  to  remedy  the  after-effects  of  drunken- 
ness. Twenty  minutes  later,  he  was  found  lying  on  a  doorstep,  pale, 
with  dilated  pupils,  and  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eyes  insensitive.  The, 
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breathing  was  slow  and  difficult,  the  pulse  140  in  the  minute.  He  was 
sensible,  unable  to  articulate,  and  could  not  swallow,  liquids  being 
rejected  from  the  mouth.  The  patient  was  in  a  serious  state  tor  some 
time,  but  recovered.  This  man  had  previously  had  repeated  doses  ot 
five  and  six  tenths  of  a  grain  administered  by  injection  every  bait-Hour 
till  three  grains  had  been  used,  without  ill  effects.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour., 
1887,  I.  p.  524.)  In  other  cases  alarming  symptoms  of  depression  have 
been  produced  by  the  application  of  solutions  of  cocaine  to  mucous 
membranes,  and  when  injected  before  surgical  and  dental  operations. 
C  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1887,  I.  p.  676 ;  1888,  I.  p.  151.)  Generally  the 
symptoms  were  nausea  and  vomiting  ;  headache,  loss  of  vision,  and 
deafness ;  loss  of  taste  and  smell ;  lividity  and  profuse  perspiration ;  a 
Tapid,  irregular,  intermittent  pulse ;  shallow,  irregular,  gasping  convul- 
sive breathing ;  impairment  of  gait  and  speech  ;  muscular  rigidity ; 
convulsive  twitchings  and  paralysis.  The  habit  of  injecting  cocaine  is 
now  common. 

Quinine. 

That  quinine  acts  as  a  poison  in  excessive  doses  is  a  well-ascertained 
fact.  The  symptoms  are  noises  in  the  ears,  deafness,  and  excessive 
cardiac  weakness,  ending  in  death.  (Vide  Husemann,  in  '  Therap.  Monats.,' 
1887.) 

Paraldehyde. 

In  1891,  a  supposed  case  of  suicide  by  paraldehyde  was  communicated 
to  the  editor  by  Bond.  A  lunatic,  to  whom  this  substance  was  being 
administered,  managed  to  retain  his  nightly  dose  in  the  mouth  and  secrete 
it  till  he  had  obtained  such  a  quantity  of  paraldehyde  to  cause  fatal 
«ffects  when  taken  in  one  dose. 

Mackenzie  was  called  to  a  patient  who  had  taken  three  and  a  half 
ounces  of  paraldehyde.  The  breath  smelt  strongly  of  the  liquid ;  the 
face  was  slightly  flushed,  the  pupils  moderately  contracted,  and  quite 
insensible  to  light ;  the  breathing  and  pulse  were  rapid,  the  skin  warm. 
The  woman  was  quite  unconscious,  and  her  body  absolutely  limp,  like  an 
ansesthetized  person.  She  recovered.  ('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1891,  II. 
p.  1254.)  Patients  may  habituate  themselves  to  the  use  of  large  doses  of 
paraldehyde, 

SULPHONAL. 

In  1889,  the  editor  was  consulted  in  a  case  of  sulphonal  poisoning, 
%vhich  occurred  in  the  practice  of  Blatherwick.  A  lady,  set.  40,  a 
dipsomaniac,  took  a  dose  of  sulphonal,  estimated  at  forty  or  fifty  grains. 
She  was  seen  twelve  hours  later,  when  her  condition  was  as  follows : — 
extreme  drowsiness,  awakened  with  difficulty,  and  soon  relapsing  into 
somnolence ;  surface  pale  and  ashen  in  hue;  limbs  flaccid,  with  great  loss 
of  muscular  power ;  eyelids  closed ;  pupils  moderate  in  size  and  acting 
slowly  to  light ;  pulse  120,  small ;  respiration  quick,  shallow,  and  at 
times  almost  imperceptible ;  tongue  coated,  no  vomiting ;  very  offensive 
odour  of  body  and  breath.  No  urine  was  passed  for  twenty-four  hours, 
when  it  was  drawn  off,  but  no  sulphonal  could  be  detected  in  it.  The 
patient  was  with  difficulty  made  to  swallow,  and  retained  fluids  in  the 
mouth.  She  could  be  made  to  speak  slowly  and  with  slurring  of  the 
•words.    She  recovered  in  forty-eight  hours. 

Dillingham  has  also  recorded  a  case  of  poisoning  by  sulphonal.  An 
elderly  woman  took  90  grains  by  mistake  one  evening.  At  3  a.m.  she 
was  found  m  a  semi-comatose  state,  which  quickly  passed  into  stupor  with 
stertorous  breathing.     The  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible  and  the 
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extremities  cold.  There  was  well-marked  want  of  control  over  the 
muscles,  the  face  was  drawn  to  the  right  side,  and  the  right  eyelid 
dropped.  Pupils  normal.  She  would  doze  for  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
open  her  eyes,  but  recognize  no  one.  Urine  normal.  She  recovered 
under  treatment,  but  the  partial  paralysis  of  the  face  and  want  of  control 
over  the  muscles  continued  for  ten  days.    ('  Med.  Record,'  Dec.  13,  1890.) 


CHAPTER  32. 

labuenum — taxus  baccata,  or  yew — ligustrum  vulgate,  or  privet— ilex 
aquifolium,  or  holly — viburnum  opulus,  or  guelder  rose. 

Laburnum  (Cytisus  laburnum). 

Sym'ptoms  and  Effects. — The  harh  and  seeds  of  the  common  Laburnum 
contain  an  active  alkaloidal  poison  called  Gytisine.  A  case  of  poisoning 
by  the  harh  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  Inverness.  ('Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1843,  p.  303.)  A  youth,  with  the  intention  of  merely 
producing  vomiting  in  one  of  his  fellow-servants,  a  young  woman,  put 
some  dry  laburnum-bark  into  the  broth  which  was  being  prepared  for 
their  dinner.  The  cook,  who  remarked  a  'strong  peculiar  taste'  in  the 
broth,  soon  became  very  ill,  and  in  five  minutes  was  attacked  with 
violent  vomiting.  The  account  of  the  symptoms  is  imperfect,  for  the 
cause  of  them  was  not  even  suspected  until  six  months  afterwards.  The 
vomiting  continued  thirty-six  hours,  was  accompanied  by  shivering,  pain 
in  the  abdomen,  especially  in  the  stomach,  great  feebleness,  and  sevei-e 
purging.  These  symptoms  continued,  more  or  less,  for  a  period  of  eight 
months  ;  and  the  woman  fell  off  in  flesh  and  strength.  At  this  time  she 
was  seen  by  a  physician,  who  had  been  called  on  to  investigate  the  case. 
She  was  then  suffering  from  gastro-intestinal  irritation,  vomiting  after 
food,  pain  in  the  abdomen  increased  by  pressure,  purging,  tenesmus  and 
bloody  evacuations,  with  other  serious  symptoms.  The  medical  opinion 
was  that  she  was  then  in  a  highly  dangerous  state.  The  woman 
eventually  recovered.  There  was  no  doubt,  from  the  investigation  made 
by  Ross  and  Christison,  that  her  protracted  illness  was  really  due  to  the 
noxious  effects  of  laburnum-bark.  A  girl,  £et.  18,  idly  and  unthinkingly, 
put  a  small  portion  of  a  laburnum-branch  into  her  mouth,  carrying  it  for 
some  hours,  and  chewing  it.  It  was  described  as  of  the  thickness  of  the 
little  finger,  and  two  or  three  inches  long.  There  were  some  yellow 
flowers  with  it,  but  she  wd;s  not  aware  that  she  had  swallowed  any.  In 
about  half  an  hour  she  felt  unwell,  but  she  was  not  seen  by  a  medical 
man  until  the  day  following.  The  symptoms  then  were  great  pain  in 
the  stomach,  nausea  and  retching,  but  no  Tomiting  ;  pulse  100,  tongue 
white,  great  thirst,  anxiety  and  pallor  of  countenance,  dilated  pupils, 
sense  of  fainting  even  while  lying  down,  and  great  exhaustion.  There 
was  no  purging.  Under  treatment  these  symptoms  disappeared,  and  the 
girl  recovered  in  about  a  fortnight.    ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  182.) 

In  reference  to  poisoning  by  the  seeds  of  laburnum,  there  are  several 
instances  recorded.  Traill  has  described  two  cases,  and  Rake  communi- 
cated „to  the  author  a  case  of  poisoning  by  the  pods  and  seeds.  Two 
children,  the  one  aged  two  and  the  other  three  years,  had  been  playing 
together,  and  on  returning  home  they  appeared  unwell,  and  soon  afterwards 
vomited.  They  had  been  seen  with  laburnum-pods  in  their  hands,  and 
some  seeds  with  portions  of  the  pods  were  mixed  with  the  vomited  matter. 
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Both  children  were  pale  and  exhausted,  with  a  slow  and  somewhat  feeble 
pulse.  The  pupils  were  natural.  An  emetic  was  given,  but  no  more  seeds 
were  ejected  :  the  pulse  increased  in  volume  and  frequency,  and  the  next 
day  the  children  had  recovered  their  usual  health.  Twelve  children,  at 
Otley,  were  attacked  with  rigidity  of  the  limbs  and  other  symptoms  of 
poisoning,  in  consequence  of  having  swallowed  laburnum-seeds.  They 
recovered  under  the  use  of  em  etics.    ('  Lancet,'  1856,  II.  p.  497.) 

Two  boys  swallowed  a  quantity  of  laburnum-seeds  in  a  cake.  In  about 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  one  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  purging, 
weak  and  frequent  pulse,  severe  rigors,  muscular  twitchings  in  the  face 
and  neck,  and  great  epigastric  pain.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  but  there 
was  no  headache.  Mauy  seeds  were  vomited.  There  was  a  great  disposi- 
tion to  sleep,  and  coldness  of  the  skin.  Under  treatment  they  recovered. 
('  Pharm.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1862,  p.  185.)  A  girl,  sat.  9,  died  in  consequence  of 
having  eaten  a  few  of  the  seeds.  A  boy,  set.  4,  ate  about  ten  of  the  seeds. 
In  half  an  hour  he  began  to  vomit,  the  vomited  matter  consisting  of  food 
and  thick  mucus.  He  afterwai-ds  became  drowsy,  and  was  seized  with 
convulsions,  shaking  violently,  and  drawing  up  his  limbs  at  intervals. 
Although  drowsy,  he  was  easily  roused,  but  soon  dozed  off  again.  Both 
pupils  were  widely  dilated,  pulse  85  and  small,  surface  especially  of  the 
limbs  cold.  He  fell  into  a  calm  sleep,  and  the  next  day  he  was  well. 
('Lancet,'  1871,  IL  p.  396.) 

In  1882,  two  fatal  cases  of  poisoning  occurred  by  some  undetermined 
portions  of  the  laburnum  tree.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1882,  I.  p.  199.)  The 
victims  were  two  children,  aged  respectively  three  and  eight  years.  The 
elder  child  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  diarrhoea,  headache,  and  prostra- 
tion. In  six  hours  the  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  ceased.  She  then  made 
noises  in  her  breathing,  and  continued  in  much  the  same  state  till  her 
death,  fourteen  hours  after  she  was  attacked.  Next  day  the  younger  child 
became  tired  and  sleepy,  vomited,  and  complained  of  headache.  She 
vomited  freely,  and  passed  two  motions.  Five  and  a  half  hours  after  the 
commencement  of  the  symptoms  she  was  convulsed,  and  the  convulsions 
continued  till  her  death,  eight  hours  from  the  commencement  of  the  attack. 
On  post-mortem  examinations  being  made,  some  signs  of  irritation  of  the 
stomach  and  intestines  were  observed  in  each  case. 

The  contents  of  the  stomachs  of  both  children  were  examined  by  the 
eye  and  by  the  microscope,  but  no  fragments  of  the  sti-uctures  of  the 
laburnum  were  discovered.  Evidence  was,  however,  obtained  by  Fairley, 
in  both  cases,  of  the  presence  of  cytisine,  the  poisonous  alkaloid  present- 
in  the  flowers,  seeds,  bark,  leaves,  and  all  parts  of  the  common  laburnum 
tree.  A  small  portion  of  an  alcoholic  extract  made  from  the  stomach 
and  contents  of  the  elder  child  was  administered  to  a  mouse,  which  died 
in  the  course  of  a  few  hours. 

The  following  six  cases  of  poisoning  by  Gytisus  lahurnum  are  recorded 
by  St.  Johnston.  W.  G.,  aged  ten  years,  was  brought  to  the  hospital 
on  Aug.  20,  1891,  and  stated  that  he,  together  with  several  other  boys, 
that  afternoon,  about  two  hours  after  dinner,  had  found  during  a  walk 
a  tree  with  pods  growing  on  it,  which  they  thought  to  be  small  beans, 
feeveral  of  these  pods  were  found  to  be  the  seed-cases  of  the  Gytisus 
laburnum.  W.  G.  had  eaten  the  contents  of  four  pods  (that  is,  eight 
or  ten  seeds).  Five  or  ten  minutes  afterwards  he  began  to  sweat,  but 
soon  became  cold  and  shivering,  and  a  little  later  was  seized  with  vomit- 
ing He  vomited  three  times,  and  there  were  portions  of  the  seeds  in  the 
matter  ejected.  He  was  then  purged  once.  About  one  hour  later  he 
came  to  the  hospital,  and  he  was  cold  and  shivering,  skin  pale,  and  pulse 
scarcely  perceptible— in  fact,  in  a  state  of  general  collapse.    His  pupils 
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were  dilated,  and  lio  felt  very  drowsy  and  giddy,  but  suffered  no  pain. 
After  his  stomach  had  been  well  cleared  by  emetics,  brandy  was  ad- 
ministered. Ho,  however,  showed  little  signs  of  improvement  for  the 
next  hour  or  so,  when  an  enema  of  hot  strong  coffee  was  given,  and  the 
patient  wrapped  in  blankets,  and  hot  bottles  applied.  The  collapse  then 
gradually  passed  off,  and  the  patient  was  able  to  leave  the  hospital  in  a 
few  hours.  He  has  had  no  bad  symptoms  since.  P.  H.,  aged  eleven  years, 
was  brought  in  a  short  time  after  the  previous  case,  and  in  a  similai- 
condition.  He  had  eaten  the  seeds  of  three  or  four  pods,  and  some  time 
•after  was  seized  with  vomiting,  great  collapse,  shivering,  giddiness,  and 
scarcely  perceptible  pulse  ;  his  pupils  were  widely  dilated.  This  child  ap- 
peared to  be  in  a  critical  condition,  and  was  admitted  as  an  in-patient,  put 
to  bed,  and  treated  as  in  the  previous  case.  S.  H.,  aged  seven  years,  a 
much  smaller  boy,  had  eaten  the  seeds  of  several  pods.  In  this  case 
also  the  collapse,  shivering,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  extreme  weakness 
•of  ^  pulse,  and  dilated  pupils  were  so  marked  as  to  necessitate  his  ad- 
mission. After  similar  treatment  he  rallied,  and  felt  quite  well  next 
day.  In  these  three  cases  there  was  marked  collapse,  with  very  small 
weak  pulse,  shivering,  giddiness,  vomiting,  and  widely  dilated  pupils, 
but  no  pain.  There  was  also  marked  drowsiness  in  all  three.  In  the 
two  cases  admitted  the  temperature  remained  subnormal  for  two  days. 
A.  R.,  aged  nine  years,  was  brought  up  some  hours  later,  suffering 
from  purging  and  vomiting.  There  was  little  or  no  collapse.  He  had 
been  with  the  other  children,  and  had  eaten  the  contents  of  one  (?)  pod 
only.  He  required  little  treatment,  and  was  not  detained.  In  this  case 
purging  was  the  chief  symptom.  A.  B.,  a  little  girl,  five  years  old,  had 
taken  one  seed  only.  She  was  sick,  but  showed  no  other  symptoms. 
E.  G.,  a  girl,  aged  seven  years,  had  eaten  one  seed  only,  which  her  brother 
had  given  her,  but  as  she  showed  no  symptoms  two  hours  afterwards 
she  required  no  treatment.    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1891,  II.  p.  695.) 

The  Jloivers  of  this  plant  are  highly  noxious.  A  child,  between  three 
and  four  years  of  age,  ate  twelve  laburnum-flowers,  and  in  about  fifteen 
minutes  it  complained  of  sickness  and  severe  pain  in  the  stomach.  The 
•child  vomited  a  quantity  of  mucus  mixed  with  the  yellow  petals  of  the 
laburnum.  An  emetic  was  given  :  this  cleared  the  stomach,  and  the  child 
recovered.  There  was  no  pui-ging.  ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,*  1850,  p.  219.) 
A  case  in  which  a  child  suffered  from  nervous  symptoms,  by  reason  of 
its  having  eaten  laburnum-flowers,  is  described.  ('Med.  and  Physical 
Jour.,'  vol.  62,  p.  86.) 

Analysis. — The  poisonous  principle  of  the  laburnum  is  called  Cyti- 
sine.   It  is  difficult  of  separation,  and  has  no  well-defined 
Fig-  90-        chemical  properties  whereby  it  may  be  identified  with 

36,  when  administered  in  powder,  infusion, 
or  decoction,  there  are  no  chemical  pro- 
cesses known  by  which  the  poison  may  be 
detected.  Cytisine  is  an  alkaloid,  having 
a  bitter  taste.  It  is  apparently  identical 
•with  ulexine,  an  alkaloid  found  in  the 
gorse  plant.  Most  of  its  salts  are  un- 
crystallizable,  but  the  nitrate  crystallizes 
readily.  A  decoction  of  the  bark  forms 
a  clear  light  brown  liquid,  having  an  acid 
reaction.  It  strikes  a  dark  olive-green 
colour  with  a  ferric  salt.  Nitric  acid 
renders  this  lighter.  Acetate  of  lead  pre- 
ipitates  it.    The  leaves  of  the  laburnum  are  well  known.    An  illustra- 
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tion  of  a  leaf  of  its  natural  size,  which  is  copied  from  a  photograph  is 
annexed  (fig.  90).  The  seeds  are  somewhat  kidney-shaped,  and  slightly 
hooked  at  the  hilum.  They  shrink  in  drying,  become  dark-coloured,  and 
present  irregular  depressions  on  the  surface.  They  have  no  markings, 
and  are  thus  easily  distinguished  from  most  other  poisonous  seeds,  ihey 
are  larger  (fig.  91)  than  those  of  Datura  stramonium. 

Gytisine  is  said  to  be  the  poison  contained  in  an  insect  powder,  which 
is  known  by  the  name  of  Australian  or  Persian  Insect  Powder. 

Yew  (Taxus  baccata). 

The  yew  appears  to  be  a  cerebro-spinal  poison.  The  leaves  and  herries 
of  this  tree  have  been  long  known  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle,  causing  death 
in  a  few  hours,  sometimes  without  vomiting  or  purging.  There  is  a 
vulgar  but  erroneous  notion  that  the  leaves  are  not  poisonous  when  fresh, 
and  that  they  act  only  mechanically.  It  is  now  well  ascertained  that 
yew-leaves  and  the  hard  central  portion  of  the  berries  exert  a  specific 
poisonous  action  both  on  men  and  cattle.  If  animals  recover  from  the 
primary  effects,  they  are  liable  to  die  after  several  days  from  inflammation 
of  the  bowels.  On  one  occasion  the  author  examined  the  viscera  of  an 
ox  which  had  died  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  yew-leaves.  There  was 
much  inflammation,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  intestines  gangrene  had 
taken  place. 

Symptoms  and  Appearances. — The  symptoms  produced  by  the  leaves 
and  berries  are  uniform  in  character:  convulsions,  insensibility,  coma, 
dilated  pupils,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  small  pulse,  and  cold  ex- 
tremities, are  the  most  prominent.  Vomiting  and  purging  are  also 
observed  among  the  symptoms.  In  two  cases,  the  subject  of  one — a  girl 
about  five  years  of  age — died  in  a  comatose  state  in  four  hours  after  she 
had  eaten  the  herries,  and  the  other,  a  boy  set.  4  years,  died  nineteen  days 
after  taking  the  berries,  obviously  from  severe  inflammation  of  the  bowels. 
The  immediate  symptoms  in  the  boy  were  vomiting,  purging,  coma,  con- 
vulsions, dilated  pupils,  hurried  respiration,  a  small  pulse,  and  a  cold 
skin.  (See  'Prov.  Jour.,'  Nov.  29,  1848,  p.  662,  and  Dec.  27,  p.  708.) 
A  tablespoonful  of  the  fresh  leaves  was  administered  to  three  children 
of  five,  four,  and  three  years  of  age,  as  a  vermifuge.  Yawning  and 
listlessness  soon  succeeded ;  the  eldest  vomited  a  little,  and  complained 
of  pain  in  the  abdomen,  but  the  two  younger  children  suffered  no  pain. 
They  all  died  within  a  few  hours  of  each  other. 

>  A  lunatic  died  from  the  poisonous  effects  of  yew-leaves.  The  deceased 
was  observed  chewing  the  plant,  and  before  the  attendants  had  taken  it 
from  him  he  had  succeeded  in  swallowing  a  portion  of  the  masticated 
juice.  He  was  soon  afterwards  suddenly  seized  with  giddiness,  prostration 
of  strength,  vomiting,  coldness  of  the  skin,  spasms,  and  irregular  action  of 
the  heart.  He  died  in  fourteen  hours.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was 
found  much  distended ;  and  it  contained  some  yew-leaves.  There  was 
emphysema  in  the  sub-mucous  tissue,  but  no  other  abnormal  change : 
there  was  some  thickening,  with  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane, 
that  might  have  been  of  old  standing  and  due  to  the  insanity.  ('Dub. 
Hosp.  Gaz.,'  May  15, 1845,  p.  109.)  A  girl,  set.  19,  took  a  strong  decoction 
of  the  leaves  to  bring  on  the  menses.  The  dose  taken  was  a  tumblerful 
for  four  successive  mornings.  Severe  vomiting  followed,  and  this  was 
promoted  by  tepid  water.  Delirium  came  on,  and  the  patient  died  eight 
hours  after  taking  the  last  dose.  It  is  stated  that  nothing  of  importance 
was  revealed  by  an  inspection  of  the  body.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  p.  471.) 
In  another  case,  a  girl,  eet.  13,  took  the  leaves  for  a  similar  purpose. 
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Death  took  place  rapidly,  without  any  other  symptoras  of  poisoning  than 
vomiting.  On  inspection,  there  was  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  liver,  and  kidneys;  a  greenish  colour  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines  owing  to  the  fragments  of  yew-leaves,  and  stellated  inflam- 
mation of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

On  these  occasions  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  any  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  taken.  The  following  case  shows  that  the  life  of  an  adult  may 
be  destroyed  by  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  fresh  leaves.  A  lunatic 
woman  had  been  employed  in  preparing  evergreen  decorations.  Nothing 
unusual  was  observed  by  the  nurses  in  attendance  until  about  10.30  p.m. 
She  had  had  some  bread  and  cheese  with  the  other  patients,  when  in  about 
■five  minutes  she  slipped  off  her  chair  almost  helpless.  Her  countenance 
turned  of  a  dusky  pallid  hue,  but  there  were  no  cerebral  symptoms.  She 
vomited  a  quantity  of  food  mixed  with  a  few  bits  of  yew-leaves.  She  soon 
passed  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  in  less  than  three  hours  from  her 
first  seizure.  She  retained  her  consciousness  until  a  few  minutes  before 
she  died,  and  admitted  that  she  had  eaten  some  little  bits  of  yew,  but  she 
did  not  think  anything  of  it.  The  broken  leaflets  in  the  vomited  matters 
and  the  portions  found  in  the  stomach  and  bowels  after  death,  did  not 
amount  to  a  teaspoonful.  Yew-leaves  may  thus  prove  in  small  quantity 
,a  rapidly  fatal  poison. 

A  child,  aged  three  years  and  a  half,  ate  a  quantity  of  yew-herries.  In 
an  hour  afterwards  the  child  appeared  ill,  but  did  not  complain  of  any 
pain.  It  vomited  part  of  its  dinner,  mixed  with  some  of  the  berries.  A 
medical  man  was  sent  for,  but  the  child  died  in  convulsions  before  he 
arrived.  On  inspection,  the  stomach  was  found  filled  with  mucus,  and 
,the  half-digested  pulp  of  the  berries  and  seeds.  There  were  patches  of 
redness  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  this  was  so  much  softened  that  it 
■could  be  detached  with  the  slightest  friction.  The  small  intestines  were 
;also  inflamed. 

A  lunatic  ate  a  quantity  of  the  berries,  and  seven  hours  afterwards  he 
was  found  dead  sitting  in  a  chair.  On  inspection  of  the  body,  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  fluid  blood  of  a  dii'ty  plum-colour. 
The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  reddened  and  softened  with 
patches  of  black  congestion.  The  duodenum  was  in  a  similar  state.  In 
the  lower  part  of  the  small  intestines  there  was  a  mass  of  the  berries. 
The  liver  and  other  soft  organs  were  much  congested.  ('  Med.  Times  and 
.Gaz.,'  1870,  11.  p.  446  ;  see  also  1871,  I.  p.  386,  for  another  fatal  case.) 
Marme  obtained  an  alkaloid,  taxine,  from  the  berries  of  the  yew 

('Med.  Cent.,'  Bl.  xiv.  p.  97) ;  and  the  poisonous 
nature  of  this  alkaloid  has  been  experimen- 
tally determined  by  Borchers  ('  Exper.  Unter- 
such.  u.  Wirkung.  des  Taxin.  Gottingen,' 
1876).  That  the  poisonous  principle  of  the 
yew-berry  is  confined  to  the  so-called  stone 
of  the  berry  is  a  matter  of  notoriety ;  for  the 
pulp  is  eaten  freely  with  impunity,  and  a 
highly  esteemed  jam  is  prepared  from  it. 
Infusion  of  yew- leaves,  which  is  popularly 
called  yew-tree  tea,  is  sometimes  used  for  the 
purpose  of  procuring  abortion  by  ignorant 
raidwives.  A  case  of  death  from  a  person 
Yew-leaves  and  fragments,  natural  drinking  this  infusion  is  reported  in  the  regis- 
"  tration  returns  for  1838-9.    In  the  returns 

for  1840  there  is  also  one  death  of  a  female,  jet.  34,  referred  to  her  having 
eaten  the  berries  of  the  yew.    The  subject  of  poisoning  by  yew-leaves,  in 
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reference  to  their  employment  for  purposes  of  abortion,  has-been  investi- 
gated by  Chevallier,  Duchesne,  and  Reynal.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1855,  toI.  2, 
pp.  94  and  335.) 

Analysis. — Fragments  of  the  leaves  or  the  berries  may  be  found  m  the 
stomach.  The  yew  and  the  savin  are  the  only  coniferous  poisonous  trees 
which  are  indigenous  to  this  country.  The  apex  of  the  leaf  of  the  yew  is 
not  so  pointed  as  that  of  the  savin,  and  the  yew-leaf  does  not  possess  the 
peculiar  odour  of  savin  when  rubbed.  In  the  illustration  (fig.  92,  p.  494), 
the  leaf  is  of  the  natural  size,  the  engraving  having  been  made  from  a 
photograph  of  the  living  leaf.  Yew-berries  are  seen  in  autumn;  they 
are  about  the  size  of  a  pea,  of  a  light  red  colour,  dull  on  the  surface 
and  translucent.  They  are  open  at  the  top,  allowing  a  hard  brown  kernel 
to  be  seen.  This  is  of  an  ovoid  shape,  and  it  forms  the  greater  part  of 
the  berry.  The  fine  red  skin  contains  a  colourless  and  remarkably  viscid 
or  adhesive  juice,  which  reddens  litmus  paper,  and  has  a  sweetisb  taste. 

Privet  (Ligustrum  vulgare). 

The  privet  is  not  commonly  enumerated  among  vegetable  poisons.  No 
reference  is  made  to  this  plant  in  the  works  of  Wibmer,  Orfila,  Christison, 
and  other  writers  on  toxicology  ;  and  yet  it  would  appear,  from  the  sub- 
joined cases,  that  the  berries  may  exert  a  poisonous  action.  In  1853,  three 
children  ate  the  berries  of  the  privet ;  two  of  them,  a  boy  of  three  years 
of  age  and  a  girl  of  six,  eating  them  rather  freely.  They  suffered  from 
violent  purging,  and  when  seen  by  a  medical  man  the  boy  was  found 
pulseless  and  cold,  and  before  death  he  was  frequently  and  violently  con- 
vulsed. The  girl  was  in  a  state  of  collapse,  but  rallied  a  little  under 
treatment:  soon  afterwards  she  died  convulsed.  The  surviving  child, 
who  had  only  tasted  the  berries,  did  not  suffer,  and  she  was  enabled  to 
point  out  the  shrub,  the  bei'ries  of  which  they  had  gathered.  In  1866,  a 
child,  {Bt.  2,  died  thirty-seven  days  after  eating  these  berries  ;  symptoms 
of  irritation  continuing  more  or  less  throughout.  After  death  there  were 
the  well-marked  appearances  of  mesenteric  disease.  According  to  Loudon, 
they  are  eaten  by  birds  when  other  sources  of  food  fail. 

In  May,  1872,  two  children,  aged  twelve  and  eight  years  respectively, 
ate  a  quantity  of  leaves  and  shoots  proved  subsequently  to  have  been 
those  of  the  privet.  The  symptoms  in  both  cases  were  drowsiness,  con- 
vulsive twitchings,  difficulty  in  moving  about,  loss  of  muscular  power, 
severe  vomiting  and  purging,  the  evacuations  being  of  a  greenish  colour! 
They  both  recovered. 

The  Holly  (Ilex  aquifolium). 

From  some  published  facts,  the  berries  of  this  tree  appear  to  produce 
the  effects  of  narcotico-irritant  poisoning.  A  boy,  three  years  old,  ate  a 
number  of  them.  The  symptoms  which  followed  were  sickness,  pain  in 
the  head  and  abdomen,  and  much  purging.  Many  of  the  berries  of  the 
common  holly  were  passed  in  the  motions ;  drowsiness  supervened  and 
there  was  loss  of  consciousness.  In  twenty-four  hours  his  face  was  pale  ■ 
the  skm  pale  and  cool ;  pulse  80,  weak  and  small.  The  pupils  were 
much  contracted,  but  were  sensible  to  light.  The  vomiting  had  ceased 
but  there  was  some  purging.  Castor  oil  and  stimulants  were  given  and 
on  the  second  day  the  child  recovered.  ('  Lancet,'  1870, 1,  p.  573.)  Wibmer 
speaks  of  these  berries  as  having  merely  a  purgative  action. 
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Guelder  Eose  (Vibuknum  opulus). 

The  poisonous  properties  of  this  plant  have  received  but  little  notice.. 
Wibraer  speaks  of  its  flowers  and  berries  having  acrid  properties,  and 
Lindley  describes  the  plant  generally  as  emetic  and  purgative.  This 
vegetable  is  not,  however,  simply  irritant  to  human  beings ;  it  has  mani- 
fested an  action  on  the  brain  and  nervous  system. 

In  a  previous  edition  the  author,  stated  that,  in  1870,  five  children 
in  a  family  at  Sudbury  suffered  from  symptoms  of  poisoning  as  the  result 
of  eating  the  berries  of  '  this  shrub,  commonly  called  snow-berries.'  One 
morning  the  five  children  were  simultaneously  seized  with  violent  vomit- 
ing which  lasted  for  many  hours.  Smith  saw  them  next  morning.  The 
vomited  matters  had  then  been  thrown  away.  One  girl,  eet.  5,  was  in  a 
state  of  profound  coma  and  insensibility ;  the  pupils  were  not  much 
dilated  ;  pulse  40  ;  legs  rather  rigid  ;  the  arms  not  at  all  so.  This  girl 
died  about  thirty-six  hours  after  eating  the  berries.  Another  child 
suffered  from  similar  symptoms,  but  in  a  less  degree,  and  recovered  in  two 
or  three  days.  In  the  case  of  the  child  that  died,  the  stomach  and  in- 
testines were  quite  empty  ;  and  there  were  no  marks  of  inflammation.  The 
brain  was  slightly  congested  on  its  surface  but  not  in  its  substance,  and 
there  was  no  effusion.  This  was  the  only  instance  of  poisoning  by  this 
plant  known  to  the  author.  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  verify  this 
case.  The  guelder  rose  has  red,  not  white  berries,  and  the  snow-berry 
(Symplioricarpus  racemosus)  is  a  different  plant.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
the  snow-berry  or  the  fruit  of  the  guelder  rose  was  eaten. 


CHAPTER  33. 

THE  CADAVERIC  ALKALOIDS,  OR  PTOMAINES. 

Under  the  name  of  Ptomaines,  a  class  of  bodies  has  within  the  last  few  years 
attracted  the  attention  of  toxicologists  ;  and  it  will  be  well  to  summarize 
the  observations  which  have  led  up  to  the  discovery  and  recognition  as  a 
distinct  class  of  these  alkaloidal  products  of  decay  and  putrefaction.  A 
summary  of  the  observations  already  published  on  this  class  of  bodies  was 
first  given  by  Th.  Husemann  in  the  '  Ai^ch.  der  Pharm.,'  an  abstract 
of  which  is  contained  in  the  '  Jour,  of  the  Chem.  Soc.  of  London,'  1881, 
p.  57.  Panum  first  showed  that  by  the  putrefaction  of  albuminous  sub- 
stances, a  soluble  ferment  is  produced,  insoluble  in  alcohol,  withstanding 
the  temperature  of  100°  P.,  and  highly  poisonous.  Pagge  and  Stevenson 
also  showed  ('  Proc.  Royal  Soc.,'  1865 ;  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1865)  that  the 
alcoholic  extracts  of  many  post-mortem  liquids,  even  after  exposure  to  the 
temperature  of  the  water-bath,  are  possessed  of  toxic  properties.  Berg- 
mann  confirmed  Panum's  observations,  and  described  a  definite  body, 
se-psine,  as  a  product  of  fermentation.  The  researches  of  Panum  and 
Schweniger  showed,  further,  that  at  different  stages  of  decay,  compounds 
varying  in  their  physiological  actions  are  generated.  Sonnenschein  and 
Zuelzer  discovered  in  poisonous  sausages,  and  also  in  an  anatomical 
maceration  fluid,  a  peculiar  alkaloid  resembling  atropine  in  its  phy- 
siological action  ;  and  they  also  noticed  among  the  products  of  decay  a  sub- 
stance which  produced  tetanic  convulsions.  The  probable  relation  of  these 
products  of  putrefaction  to  certain  diseases  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Sonnen- 
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schein's  alkaloid  lias  been  found  in  the  bodies  of  patients  dying  from  con- 
tinued fever,  and  individuals  who  have  eaten  decomposed  food  and  been 
poisoned  thei-eby,  often  show  typhoid  symptoms.  Lambroso  and  Erba 
showed  that  decomposed  poisonous  maize  produced  tetanic  symptoms,  and 
that  the  maize  contained  alkaloidal  bodies.  The  tetanus  is  sometimes 
associated  with  or  masked  by  narcosis  ;  and  with  this  may  be  associated 
the  observations  of  Eanke — that  the  proper  physiological  action  of  im- 
pui-e  stiychnine  extracted  from  putrefied  corpses  may  be  masked  by 
ptomaines. 

Ptomaines,  discovered  and  named  by  Selmi,  are  alkaloids  generated 
during  decay,  and  closely  resembling  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  not  only  in 
their  physiological  effects,  but  also  in  their  chemical  reactions.  Some 
ptomaines  apj)ear  to  be  poisonous,  others  to  act  counter  to  known  poisons  ; 
•whilst  others,  again,  appear  to  possess  no  marked  physiological  activity. 
That  the  ptomaines  are  not  exclusively  post-mortem  joroducts  has  been 
«hown  by  Spica,  who  obtained  no  less  than  four  ptomaines  from  the  fluid 
taken  during  life  from  a  patient  in  a  case  of  peritonitis  ;  all  were  poisonous, 
though  one  only  was  so  in  minute  doses,  and  the  effects  of  this  resembled 
curare.  To  the  alkaloids  produced  during  the  normal  changes  during  life, 
Gautier  has  assigned  the  term  leucomaines.  Lambroso  thinks  that  the 
tetanic  and  narcotic  action  of  extract  of  putrefied  maize,  and  its  beneficial 
action  on  several  skin  affections,  point  to  the  possible  origin  of  pellagra 
in  diseased  or  putind  maize.  This  would  explain  the  prevalence  of  pellagra 
in  the  South  European  maize-growing  countries,  and  assigns  the  cause  to 
ptomaines.  It  is  undoubted,  however,  that  non-alkaloidal,  and  probably 
more  or  less  toxic  bodies,  are  produced  during  putrefaction,  besides 
ptomaines.  Thus,  lactic  acid  and  alkaline  lactates  are  formed  dui'ing  the 
putrefaction  of  maize ;  and  Aebi  and  Schwazenbach  detected  a  compound 
ethereal  salt  in  the  extract  of  dead  bodies. 

Ptomaines  are  usually  produced  in  substances  which,  after  brief  expo- 
sure, have  been  excluded  from  access  of  air,  as  in  buried  corpses,  the 
internal  viscera,  sausages,  and  tinned  foods ;  and  then  chiefly  in  the 
interior  of  the  article.  Cases,  however,  are  known  where  similar  principles 
have  been  present  in  comparatively  fresh  substances,  which  have  been 
■  constantly  exposed  to  air;  and  hence  we  must  include  under  the  name 
'  ptomaines  '  all  alkaloidal  products  of  decay,  whether  formed  in  the 
presence  or  absence  of  air,  and  their  production  is  noAv  definitely  assigned  to 
the  action  of  micro-organisms.  Jansen,  who  has  described  pretty  fully 
the  chemical  and  physiological  properties  of  some  of  the  poisonous 
ptomaines,  states  that  the  chief  symptoms  produced  by  them  are  con- 
traction at  first,  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  pupils;  slowing  of  the 
heart,  followed  by  irregularity  in  its  beats ;  and  convulsions.  Since 
ptomaines  present  in  general  the  leading  properties,  physical  and 
■cheniical,  of  the  vegetable  alkaloids,  such  as  veratrine,  morphine,  and 
codeme,  they  may  readily  be  confounded  with  these.  The  proper  mode  of 
distmguishing  between  the  two  classes  of  bodies  is  to  determine  all  the 
chief  chemical  and  physical  properties  of  the  isolated  base,  and  to  compare 
these  with  those  of  the  vegetable  alkaloid  whose  presence  is  suggested. 

Gautier  has  also  found  that  albuminous  matters,  Avhen  putrefying  in 
•  contact  with  air,  generate  alkaloids  ;  and  states  that  these  bases  have 
physiological  properties  analogous  to  some  poisonous  vegetable  alkaloids 
Gianetti  and  Corona  point  out  that  most  of  those  poisons  act  profoundly 
on  the  heart  and  muscles  ;  so  that  after  death  the  application  of  induced 
currents  of  electricity  does  not  arouse  contraction.  This  physiological  re- 
action is  said  to  be  almost  characteristic  of  these  substances.  Gautier  is 
ot  opinion  that,  far  from  being  substances  exclusively  of  cadaveric  oritrin 
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they  are  normal  and  necessary  products  of  the  disassimilation  of  animal 
tissues  ;  and  tliat  he  has  found  very  poisonous  alkaloids  (leucomaines)  ia 
normal  urine. 

Th.  Husemann  has  contributed  a  valuable  article  on  1  The  Significance 
of  the  Ptomaines  in  Toxicological  Chemistry  '  ('  Archiv.  der  Pharm  ' 
No.  XVL,  1881,  p.  415). 

The  formation  of  ptomaines  being  frequent  in  corpses  when  undergoing 
slow  decomposition,  it  might  be  presumed  that  they  would  be  frequently 
observed  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have  died  from  acute  arsenical 
poisoning.  Selmi  has  succeeded  in  demonsti'ating  that  under  these  circum- 
stances peculiar  arsenical  poisonous  bases  (arsines)  are  formed.  In  1878,. 
he  reported  two  cases  in  which  poisonous  crystalline  ptomaines  were  found 
in  exhumed  bodies  containing  arsenic.  The  first  subject  was  the  body  of 
a  person  exhumed  fourteen  days  after  burial,  in  a  good  state  of  preserva- 
tion, and  containing  much  arsenic.  In  the  search  for  alkaloids,  a  small 
quantity  of  an  alkaline  substance,  having  a  sharp  bitter  taste,  was  found. 
It  reacted  generally  as  an  alkaloid.  It  afforded  several  colour  reactions  ; 
but  the  amount  of  material  did  not  suffice  for  a  complete  chemical  and 
physiological  examination.  Shortly  afterwards,  Selmi  obtained  larger 
quantities  of  a  ptomaine  from  an  arsenical  corpse  exhumed  a  month  after 
death.  This  base  had  likewise  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  Its  chemical  reactions 
differed  somewhat  from  those  of  the  previously  described  alkaloid.  It  was 
highly  poisonous  when  administered  to  a  frog. 

Though  in  these  two  ptomaines  the  pi-esence  of  arsenic  was  not  proved,. 
Selmi  afterwards  discovei-ed  organic  ai-senical  bases  (arsines)  in  the 
stomach  of  a  pig  which  had  been  preserved  in  a  solution  of  arsenic.  The 
tissues  were  not  destroyed,  and  there  was  no  putrescent  odour  perceptible- 
The  liquid  yielded,  on  distillation,  an  alkaline  distillate  which  yielded 
crystals  with  hydrochloric  acid.  These,  when  moistened  with  caustic 
soda,  exhaled  an  odour  somewhat  resembling  trimethylamine.  The 
presence  of  arsenic  was  ascertained  in  the  hydrochloi'ate  of  this  volatile 
base,  which  yielded  some  alkaloidal  reactions.  Experiments  made  with 
twenty-four  milligrammes  (0"36  grain)  of  the  substance  showed  it  to  be 
highly  poisonous,  and  that  it  resembled  strychnine  in  its  physiological 
action.  From  the  solid  matter,  a  volatile  alkaloid  was  further  extracted,  but 
its  small  quantity  prevented  an  accurate  examination  being  made.  From- 
the  residue  of  the  distillation  of  the  ether  used  in  extracting  these  bases,  a 
third  and  non- volatile  base  was  obtained,  having  a  cadaverous  odour.  Its 
hydrochloric  solution  had  an  offensive  odour  and  a  bitter  taste.  It  caused 
tingling  when  placed  on  the  tongue,  followed  by  loss  of  sensibility.  The 
base  yielded  alkaloidal  reactions,  and  contained  arsenic.  It  was  poisonous 
to  frogs,  but  its  action  differed  from  that  of  the  volatile  arsine,  and  was 
somewhat  similar  to  that  observed  as  the  ordinary  action  of  the  poisonous 
ptomaines.  Torpor,  pai-alysis,  and  stoppage  of  the  heart  in  systole,  were 
the  most  prominent  symptoms.  The  alleged  existence  of  arsenical  ptomaines 
is  highly  important,  not  only  to  the  medical  jurist,  but  as  affording  a 
possible  explanation  of  chronic  arsenical  poisoning  produced  by  arsenical 
wall-papei-s,  if  Selmi  is  correct  in  his  assertion,  that  a  volatile  arsine  is 
produced  by  the  contact  of  arsenious  acid  and  albuminous  substances,  pos- 
sessing a  highly  poisonous  action  differing  from  that  of  arsenious  acid. 
Husemann  thinks  it  likely  that  a  similar  product  may  be  formed  from  the 
size  employed  in  affixing  the  arsenical  paper  to  a  room,  the  moisture  of 
the  air  playing  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  arsine. 

Selmi's  researches  may,  as  Husemann  thinks,  throw  light  upon  an 
obscure  page  in  the  history  of  toxicology.  It  is  asserted  that  the  poisoners 
of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuxnes,  Toffa  and  other  professionals. 
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understood  how  to  make  arsenic  more  potent.  In  Italy,  the  acq;\ietta  di 
Ferugia  was,  according  to  tradition,  a  secret  compound  prepared  bj  rubbing 
white  arsenic  into  the  flesh  of  a  pig,  and  collecting  the  liquid  which 
dropped  from  the  flesh.  It  is  possible  that  the  activity  of  the  arsenic  was 
increased,  both  by  the  formation  of  readily  absorbable  compounds  of  arsenic 
with  the  inorganic  alkalies,  and  by  the  formation  of  arsenical  bases.  The 
same  object  may  have  been  in  view  in  preparing  aqua  Toffana,  with  the 
addition,  as  is  known,  of  the  juice  of  the  ivy-leaved  broad  flax  (Linaria 
cymhalaria).  Selmi  and  Vella  are  of  opinion  that  in  the  acquetta  di 
Ferugia,  the  concealment  of  the  action  of  the  arsenic  on  the  one  hand,  and 
also  of  the  tetanizing  poisons  on  the  other,  was  accomplished ;  but  this 
opinion,  which  is  based  upon  an  observation  of  Yella,  in  a  case  of  poisoning 
with  arsenic  and  strychnine,  does  not  accord  with  observations  made  on 
warm-blooded  animals  with  a  mixture  of  arsenite  of  potassium  and 
strychnine,  whereby  the  tetanizing  action  of  strychnine  was  not  prevented, 
provided  the  alkaloid  was  given  in  poisonous  doses. 

Selmi  ('R.  Accord,  dei  Lancei,'  5,  pp.  174,  243;  '  Gazetta,'  1881, 
p.  546;  'Joui\  of  Chem.  Soc.  of  Lond.,' 1882,  p.  741),  suspecting  that 
in  various  diseases  there  are  formed  in  the  tissues  substances  of  poisonous 
nature,  which,  together  with  the  alterations  of  the  tissues  or  by  their  sole 
action,  determine  the  death  of  the  patient,  has  analyzed  the  urine  of 
patients  affected  with  progressive  paralysis,  miliary  fever,  rheumatic 
tetanus,  and  other  diseases  ;  also  the  urine  of  the  insane ;  and  finds  that 
in  all  these  cases,  as  in  the  animal  body  after  death,  poisonous  bases  are 
formed.  The  urine  of  a  patient  affected  with  progressive  paralysis, 
accompanied  by  increasing  imbecility,  yielded  two  bases ;  one  resembling 
but  not  identical  with  nicotine,  having  a  specific  poisonous  action, 
especially  on  the  spinal  marrow,  destroying  its  activity,  and  diminishino- 
the  general  sensibility,  the  respii-ation,  and  the  pulsations  of  the  hear? 
Ihe  other  base  resembled  conine  in  odour.  A  base  having  the  same  odour 
was  extracted  from  the  urine  of  a  patient  affected  with  rheumatic  tetanus 
i^rom  the  urine  of  other  patients  various  other  bases  were  extracted  of 
somewhat  indefinite  character,  but  all  possessed  of  poisonous  properties 
iiuff  has  found  an  alkaloid  in  the  urine  of  patients  sufferino-  from 
typhoid  fever.  ° 

There  is  great  indefiniteness  attached  to  most  of  the  earlier  descriptions 
of  the  ptomaines ;  and  experimenters  with  them  seldom  commit  them- 
selves to  statements  of  the  quantities  obtained  or  employed  for  physio- 
logical experiment.  Obviously  only  very  impure  substances^  wei^ 
separated  The  quantities  of  alkaloids  obtained  are,  when  stated,  Juch 
greater  than  English  experimenters  have  been  able  to  extract  W 
corresponding  quantities  of  putrid  viscera.  Paterno  and  S pica's  experi^ 
ments  CGazetta,  1882,  p^  63 ;  'Jour,  of  Chem.  Soc.  of  Cd  1882 
p.  741)  also  tend  to  throw  doubts  on  the  work  of  Selmi.  These  observers 
°i  ^.^^^^^'^i^^i^ether  substances  identical  with,  or  sim  lar  to 
cadaveric  alkaloids  can  be  extracted  from  animal  fluids  in  their  normai 
wt    ftr^^^  putrefaction     The  liquids  experimented  on 

were  tresH  blood  and  fresh  egg-albumen,  solutions  of  which  were  tested  with 
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Avmand  Gautior  (p.  497)  first  divided  tlie  cadaveric  alkaloids  into 
leucomaines,  or  basic  bodies  which  are  the  basic  product  of  the  normal 
metabolism  of  the  tissues,  &c.,  of  the  animal  body,  and  ptomaines,  or  the 
basic  products  of  putrefaction  proper  and  bacteria.  It  is  undoubted  that 
ptomaines,  the  products  of  bacterial  life,  are  often  the  direct  agents  in 
the  production  of  disease. 

L.  Brieger  ('Die  Ptomaine')  has  desci-ibed  the  largest  number  oi; 
ptomaines.  He  finds  that  Stas's  process  for  their  extraction  from  organic 
mixtures  is  not  applicable  to  the  larger  number  of  ptomaines,  and 
recommends  their  precipitation  by  aqueous  and  alkaloid  solutions  of 
mercuric  chloride. 

Amongst  the  ptomaines  v^hich  have  been  isolated  are  putrescine, 
cadaverine,  neurine,  collidine,  onydaleine,  tetanine,  viytilotoxine,  and  a  host 
of  others,  some  poisonous,  others  inert. 
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WOUNDS  AND  PERSONAL  INJURIES. 


CHAPTER  34 

SURGICAL  DEFINITIONS  OP  A  WOUND — INJURY  TO  THE  SKIN — LEGAL  DEFINITION  

IMPLIES  IMMEDIATE  AND  NOT  REMOTE  INJURY  TO  THE  SKIN — IS  A  DISLOCA- 
TION OR  FRACTURE  A  WOUND? — WOUNDS  DANGEROUS  TO  LIFE — THE  DANGER 
IMMINENT  —  DYING  DECLARATIONS — WOUNDS  PRODUCING  GRIEVOUS  BODILY 
HARM. 

When  a  person  is  the  subject  of  a  wound  or  external  injury,  from  the 
effects  of  which  he  ultimately  recovers,  a  medical  witness  is  often  rigorously 
examined  with  respect  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  injury,  and  how  far  it 
involved  a  risk  of  life.  The  answers  to  these  questions  may  have  an 
important  influence  on  the  defence  of  a  prisoner,  when  the  crime  is  charged 
under  particular  forms  of  indictment. 

Definition  of  a  wotmd. — We  may  look  in  vain  in  works  on  medicine  and 
sui'gery  for  any  consistent  definition  of  a  wound.  A  wound  is  commonly 
defined  to  be  a  '  recent  solution  of  continuity  in  the  soft  parts,  suddenly 
occasioned  by  external  causes.'  Yet  those  who  adopt  this  view  do  not 
regard  as  wounds  ruptures  of  the  liver  or  spleen,  burns  by  heated  bodies, 
or  simple  dislocations  and  fractures,  although  these  injuries  are  strictly 
comprehended  in  such  a  definition. 

Owing  to  the  unsettled  meaning  of  the  word  wound,  medical  witnesses 
have  greatly  differed  in  their  evidence,  and  some  difiiculty  has  arisen  iu 
the  prosecution  of  charges  for  unlawful  wounding.  It  has  been  asserted 
that  in  order  to  constitute  a  wound,  the  sJcin  should  always  be  hroTcen  or 
injured ;  and  this,  indeed,  is  the  interpretation  commonly  put  upon  the 
term.  But  those  who  adopt  this  definition  do  not  regard  hwns,  produced 
either  by  heated  metals  or  corrosive  liquids,  as  wounds,  although  the  skin 
may  be  broken  or  destroyed.  Technical  difficulties  of  this  kind,  which  can 
only  lead  to  the  embari^assment  of  witnesses  and  to  the  acquittal  of 
prisoners  charged  with  serious  offences,  might  be  avoided  if  the  medical 
witnesses  of  England  would  adopt  the  comprehensive  definition  sanctioned 
by  the  legal  tribunals  of  certain  States  on  the  Continent,  namely,  that 
'  a  wound  includes  any  personal  injury,  suddenly  arising  from  any  kind  of 
violence  applied  externally,  whether  such  injury  is  external  or  internal.' 
It  may  appear  contrary  to  surgical  propriety  to  designate  a  burn  or  fracture 
as  a  wound  ;  but  the  common  surgical  definitions  will  be  found  on  exami- 
nation to  be  inconsistent  with  each  other.  The  use  of  such  vague  defini- 
tions in  medical  evidence  has  frequently  led  to  acquittals,  not  upon  the 
merits  of  a  case,  but  upon  mere  technicalities.  It  is  desirable,  therefore, 
that  some  comprehensive  definition  should  be  generally  adopted.  In 
reference  to  medical  evidence  we  are  bound  to  regard  the  wants  of  justice 
rather  than  the  strict  rules  of  surgery.  If  medico-legal  cases  fail  from 
differences  respecting  the  meaningof  scientific  terms  among  surgical  writers, 
it  is  time  that  some  fixed  rule  should  be  adopted.  While  the  practice  of 
surgery  cannot  possibly  suffer  by  such  an  innovation,  the  administration 
of  the  law  will  be  rendered  more  efficient.  The  statute  14  and  15  Vict, 
c.  100  has,  however,  supplied  a  remedy  for  some  of  the  evils  which 
formerly  arose  from  a  misdescription  of  personal  injuries  in  indictments. 
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Legal  definition.— It  cannot  be  denied  tbat  an  alteration  in  the  use  of 
medical  terms  must,  in  order  to  bo  attended  with  any  good  effects  receive 
the  support  of  our  legal  authorities.  This,  probably,  would  not'be  long 
withheld,  if  good  reasons  for  the  change  were  afforded  by  medical  witnesses 
It  was  at  one  time  held  that  no  injury  was  a  wound  ia  law,  unless  the 
continuity  of  the  skin  was  broken  ;  so  that  in  a  case  in  which  blows  were 
inflicted  with  a  hammer  or  iron  instrument  sufficient  to  break  the  collar- 
bone, and  violently  bruise  but  not  break  the  skin,  it  was  held  not  to  be  a 
wounding  within  the  statute.  {Beg.  r.  Wood,  '  Matthews'  Digest,'  p.  415.) 
The  Act  1  Vict.  c.  85  provided  for  the  punishment  of  persons  guilty  of 
inflicting  such  severe  injuries,  but  left  the  legal  signification  of  the  word 
'  wound  [  unsettled.  The  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100  is  more  precise,  but  this 
also  avoids  any  legal  definition  of  a  wound. 

In  order  to  remove  any  difficulty  in  future  cases,  and  to  put  an  end  to 
conflicting  decisions,  the  Commissioners  for  codifying  the  Criminal  Law 
suggested  that  internal  breaches  of  continuity  should  be  included  under  the 
term  '  wound.'  They  have  defined  a  wound  to  be  '  that  whereby  the  shin  is 
divided  either  externalltj  or  internally.''  Talfourd,  J.,  objected  to  this  defini- 
tion, because,  in  his  opinion,  the  division  of  the  skin  internally  without  a 
division  externally  was  impossible.  The  use  of  the  word  *  skin  '  leads  to  am- 
biguity. The  skin  consists  of  the  cuticle  and  cutis.  It  has  been  held  on  more 
than  one  occasion  that  an  abrasion  of  the  cuticle,  or  outer  skin  only,  is  not 
a  wound  in  a  legal  sense.  A  man  was  tried  (C.  C.  C,  Aug.,  1838)  on  a 
charge  of  cutting  and  wounding  the  prosecutor.  The  prisoner  struck  the 
prosecutor  a  severe  blow  on  the  temple  with  a  heavy  stone  bottle,  which 
was  thereby  broken  in  pieces.  The  prosecutor  fell  senseless,  and  it  was 
a  long  time  before  he  recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  violence.  The 
medical  witnesses  in  this  case  underwent  a  rigorous  cross-examination 
respecting  the  meaning  of  the  word  '  wound.'  They  said  that  there  had 
been  a  separation  of  the  cuticle  or  outer  skin  of  the  temple,  but  not  of 
the  cutis,  and  that  there  was  no  absolute  wound  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  word.  They  further  deposed  that  the  prosecutor  had  lost  the  sight  of 
his  left  eye,  and  the  hearing  of  his  left  ear ;  and  he  was  for  a  considerable 
time  in  a  state  of  great  danger,  from  which  he  had  scarcely  recovered. 
The  prisoner's  counsel  contended  that  the  injuries  were  not  such  as  to 
constitute  cutting  and  loounding  in  law.  The  judges  said,  that  in  order 
that  a  wound,  in  law,  should  have  been  inflicted,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
lohole  shin,  and  not  the  mere  cuticle,  should  have  been  separated  and  divided ; 
and  as  the  evidence  did  not  show  distinctly  that  there  was  such  a  wound, 
those  counts  of  the  indictment  could  not  be  sustained.  The  prisoner  was, 
therefore,  found  guilty  of  common  assault.  A  division  of  the  cictis  or 
true  skin  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  wound,  whether  blood  is  effused 
or  not.  The  boundary  of  the  cutis  towards  the  inside  of  the  body  is 
not  easily  determined  ;  since  there  is  a  gradual  transition  of  the  cutis  into 
the  subjacent  fibrous  tissue,  in  which  the  fat  and  sudatory  glands  are 
contained.  The  cutis  measures  in  thickness  from  the  forty-eighth  to  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  thicker  in  some  parts  than  in  others. 
Taking  the  true  skin,  or  cutis,  at  the  thickness  usually  assigned,  it  is 
impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  very  thin  layer  of  membrane  as  this 
can  be  divided  internally  without  an  external  division  being  produced. 
Allowing  the  maximum  thickness  of  the  eighth  of  an  inch,  it  would  be 
difficult  for  any  medical  man  to  affirm  that  only  a  fractional  part  of 
this  membrane  had  been  divided  internally,  when  there  was  no  evidence 
of  external  separation ;  and  it  would  be  impossible  for  him  to  prove  it. 
What  the  Commissioners  probably  mean,  is  a  division  of  the  structures  \ 
beneath  the  skin.   Their  definition  is,  however,  vague  and  unsatisfactory, 
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fcecause  it  does  not  reach  an  important  class  of  cases  in  which  wounds 
are  inflicted  not  in  the  skin,  but  in  the  mucous  membrane  Immg  the  outlets 
of  the  body.  Thus  cuts,  punctures,  or  lacerations,  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  nostrils,  mouth,  and  throat,  rectum  and  vagina,  are  undoubtedly 
wounds,  although  the  skin  may  not  be  directly  touched  by  the  weapon. 
Injuries  of  a  serious  description  have  thus  been  frequently  inflicted  on 
women  by  cutting  and  pointed  instruments  :  they  have  been  regarded  as 
wounds,  but  they  would  not  be  comprised  under  this  term  by  strict  ad- 
herence to  the  proposed  definition.  Skin  and  mucous  membrane  are  not 
one  and  the  same  structure.  It  is,  however,  satisfactory  to  find  that  there 
are  cases  on  record,  in  which  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane,  not  in- 
volving the  external  skin,  have  been  judicially  pronounced  to  be  wounds. 
In  Scotland  the  matter  has  never  been  contested.  Under  this  head  would 
fall  injuries  to  the  brain  produced  by  pointed  instruments  passed  up  the 
nostrils  through  the  ethnoid  bone.  Other  cases,  in  which  the  vagina  in 
females  has  been  thus  wounded,  are  given  under  the  section  of  '  Wounds 
of  the  Genital  Organs.'    (See  case,  post.) 

Do  all  breaches  of  continuity  involving  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane 
fall  under  the  head  of  wounds  ?  Burns  appear  to  constitute  an  exception ; 
but  there  is  no  reason  why  a  burn  producing  a  destruction  of  the  skin,  as 
by  a  red-hot  poker,  should  not  be  regarded  and  treated  in  law  as  a  wound. 
No  definition  of  a  wound,  medically  or  legally,  can  be  so  contrived  as  to 
exclude  such  an  injury.  The  question,  however,  mainly  to  be  considered 
is  this — May  not  a  breach  of  continuity  be  regarded  as  a  wound,  although 
neither  the  skin  nor  the  mucous  membrane  is  directly  implicated  in  the 
injury  ?  Is  a  simple  dislocation  or  fx-acture  a  wound  ?  Is  a  ruptui'eof  the 
bladder,  liver,  or  other  organ,  suddenly  caused  by  external  violence  with- 
out implicating  the  skin,  to  be  regarded  as  a  wound  ?  Is  a  compound 
dislocation  or  fracture  a  wound  ?  No  definition  yet  constructed  has 
excluded  these  last-mentioned  injuries,  because  the  skin  is  always  involved. 
In  a  case  before  the  Queen's  Bench  in  Nov.,  1847,  it  was  even  held  that  a 
simple  dislocation  was  a  wound.  An  action  was  brought  against  a  medical 
practitioner  for  negligence  in  the  treatment  of  a  dislocation  of  the  arm, 
and  a  verdict  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff.  An  application  was  made 
to  the  Court  for  a  new  trial,  on  the  ground  of  a  misdirection.  The 
declaration  alleged  that  the  plaintiff  had  employed  the  defendant,  who 
was  a  surgeon,  for  the  treatment  and  cure  of  certain  wounds,  fractures, 
bruises,  complaints,  and  disorders ;  but  the  evidence  showed  that  the 
defendant  had  been  employed  to  cure  the  plaintiff  of  a  dislocated  arm. 
At  the  close  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  it  was  submitted  that  there  was  no 
word  in  the  declaration  which  was  applicable  to  the  case,  but  this  objection 
was  overruled.  A  dislocation,  it  was  argued,  was  neither  a  wound,  larnise, 
nor  fracture ;  and  the  words  '  complaint  and  disorder '  were  not  at  all 
applicable  to  a  surgical  case,  but  to  internal  complaints  which  required  to 
be  treated  medically.  Denman,  C.J.,  in  delivering  the  judgment  of  the 
Court,  which  refused  the  rule,  said,  '  It  is  rather  strange  that  the  pleader 
should  have  omitted  the  most  appropriate  word ;  but  we  think  the  Chief 
Baron  was  quite  right.' 

In  reference  to  simple  fractures,  it  was  held,  in  Eex  v.  Wood  (4  '  C. 
and  P.'  p.  381),  that  a  fracture  of  the  collar-bone  was  not  a  wounding 
within  the  statute,  because  the  sliin  was  not  broken.  In  more  recent  cases, 
however,  this  decision  has  been  overruled.  Thus  in  Reg.  v.  Smith  (8  '  c'. 
and  P.'  p.  173)  the  prisoner  struck  the  prosecutor  with  an  iron  hammer  on 
the  side  of  the  face.  A  surgeon  deposed  that  the  lower  jaw  was  broken 
m  two  places,  and  that  the  sUn  was  broken  internally,  but  not  externally. 
There  was  not  a  great  deal  of  blood  effused.  On  the  objection  being  taken 
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that  this  was  a  fracture  and  not  a  wound  within  the  statute,  Dcnman,  C.J. 
observed,  '  If  it  is  the  immediate  eifect  of  the  injury,  we  think  we  cannot 
distinguish  this  from  the  cases  ah*eady  decided  ; '  and  Parke,  B.,  said  '  We 
were  of  opinion  that  there  was  a  wound,  and  upon  consideration  I  am'  more 
strongly  of  that  opinion  than  I  was  at  the  outset.  There  must  be  a 
wounding  ;  but  if  there  bo  a  wound  (whether  there  be  an  effusion  of  blood 
or  not),  it  is  within  the  statute  whether  the  wound  is  internal  ov  external' 
The  same  point  rose  in  Beg.  v.  Warman  (1  '  Denison,  C.  C.  R.,'  p  183) 
This  was  an  indictuient  for  inflicting  a  mortal  wound ;  and  a  question  arose 
whether  it  was  supported  by  proof  of  a  blow  Avhich  caused  an  internal 
breach  of  the  skin  (although  externally  there  was  only  the  appearance 
of  a  bruise).  The  death  of  the  deceased  had  been  caused  by  a  single  blow 
on  the  head  by  a  piece  of  wood;  and  the  medical  witness  described 
the  injury  as  follows : — '  I  found  on  examining  the  head  no  external 
bi-each  of  the  skin.  I  found  a  collection  of  blood  in  the  back  part  of 
the  head  :  the  deceased  died  from  effusion  of  blood,  which  pressed  on  the 
brain.  On  examining  the  scalp,  I  found  a  collection  of  blood  between  the 
scalp  and  cranium,  just  above  the  spot  whei-e,  within  the  cranium,  I  had 
found  the  pressure  on  the  brain.  I  call  that  a  contused  wound  with 
effusion  of  blood ;  that  is  the  same  thing  as  a  bruise.  The  internal  part  of 
the  skin  was  broken.  Medically,  we  call  the  breaking  of  the  skin,  whether 
broken  externally  or  internally,  a  wound.'  This  case  was  reserved  for  the 
opinion  of  twelve  judges.  All  thought  that  this  internal  injury  was  a 
sufficient  wound  to  support  the  allegation  in  the  indictment. 

In  each  of  these  cases  the  Court  appears  to  have  been  misled  by  the 
medical  witnesses  affirming  that  the  skin  (cutis)  was  broken  internally,, 
but  not  externally.    There  is  no  doubt  that  they  intended  by  this,  not  the 
cutis  merely,  but  the  connective  tissue  and  soft  part  beneath.  Their 
evidence  has,  however,  served  to  mislead  the  Commissioners,  and  to  induce 
them  to  propose  a  faulty  and  erroneous  definition.  There  is  no  instance  in 
which  a  rupture  of  the  bladder  or  liver,  without  any  external  injury,  has 
been  called  a  wound,  although  the  term  might  be  applied  with  as  much 
propriety  to  this  kind  of  injury  as  to  a  simple  fracture  or  dislocation .  The- 
brain  is  sometimes  lacerated  by  a  blow  on  the  skull  which  does  not  break 
the  scalp  or  the  skin  of  the  head.    This  must,  however,  be  regarded  as  a 
wound  of  the  brain  ;  it  admits  of  no  other  description.  Archbold  describes 
a  wounding  to  be  where  'the  violence  is  so  great  as  to  draw  blood, by  striking- 
or  stabbing  with  a  sword,  knife,  or  other  insti-ument,  or  by  shooting  or- 
striking  with  a  cudgel,  the  fist,  or  the  like  ; '  while  '  a  wound  includes 
incised,  punctured,  lacerated,  contused,  or  gun-shot  wounds.'    ('  Pleading 
and  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases,'  15th  ed.,  by  Welsby,  1862,  pp.  567,. 
572.)    In  the  first  part  of  his  quotation,  the  '  drawing  of  blood  '  is  made 
a  character  of  a  wound.    This  is  inconsistent  with  the  further  statement 
respecting  lacerated,  contused,  and  gun-shot  wounds,  for  these  injuries  are 
not  necessarily  accompanied  with  effusion  of  blood  :  and  in  some  of  the 
most  fatal  wounds  of  this  class  no  obvious  appreciable  quantity  of  blood 
effused.    From  the  legal  decisions  above  given,  it  appears  that  simple 
fractures  and  dislocations,  as  well  as  injuries  to  the  mucous  membrane  ol 
the  outlets,  are  considered  to  be  wounds.    No  doubt  when  the  questioii 
arises,  ruptures  of  the  bladder  and  other  organs  will  be  equally  considered 
as  wounds  for  all  legal  purposes,  although  the  skin  may  not  be  involved. 
From  this  it  appears  that  the  best  definition  which  we  can  give  of  the 
word  'wound,'  whether  in  a  medical  or  legal  sense,  is  that  it  imphes  'a 
breach  of  continuity  in  the  structures  of  the  body,  whether  external  or 
internal,  suddenly  occasioned  by  mechanical  violence.'  This  would  include 
injuries  to  the  skin  or  mucous  membrane,  dislocations,  fractures  whether 
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simple  or  compound,  and  ruptures  of  the  viscera.  Fractures  are,  however,, 
not  usually  regarded  as  wounds. 

Wounds  dangerous  to  life— A  medical  witness  is  sometimes  asked 
whether  a  wound  is  or  is  not  dangerous  to  life.    In  reference  to  persons- 
charged  with  an  attempt  to  murder  or  maim,  a  m^itten  medical  opinion,  or 
a  deposition,  may  be  demanded  of  a  surgeon  by  a  magistrate,  in  order  ta 
justify  the  detention  of  prisoners.    The  meaning  of  the  words  «  dangerous 
to  life '  is  left  entirely  to  the  professional  knowledge  of  a  witness.  It  is  not 
sufficient  on  these  occasions  that  he  should  make  a  simple  declaration  of 
the  wound  being  dangerous  to  life ;  he  must,  if  called  upon,  state  to  the- 
Court  satisfactory  reasons  for  this  opinion;  and  these  reasons  are  rigorously 
inquired  into  by  counsel  for  the  defence.   As  a  general  principle,  it  would 
not  be  proper  to  consider  those  wounds  dangerous  to  life,  in  a  legal  sense, 
in  which  the  danger  is  not  imminent.    A  wound  of  a  great  blood-vessel,  of 
any  of  the  viscera,  or  a  compound  fracture  with  depression  of  the  bones 
of  the  head,  must  in  all  instances  be  regarded  as  bodily  injuries  dangerous 
to  life ;  because  in  such  cases  the  danger  is  imminent.    Unless  timely 
assistance  be  rendered,  these  injuries  will  most  j)robably  prove  fatal,  and, 
indeed,  they  often  destroy  life  in  spite  of  the  best  surgical  treatment. 
When,  however,  the  danger  is  remote,  as  in  a  puncture  or  laceration  of^the 
hand  or  foot,  which  may  be  followed  by  tetanus,  or  in  a  laceration  of  the 
scalp,  which  may  be  followed  by  erysipelas,  or  in  penetrating  wounds  of 
the  orbit,  which  may  be  attended  by  fatal  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its 
membi-anes,  the  case  is  somewhat  different.    Such  injuries  as  these  are  not 
directly  dangerous  to  life — they  are  only  liable  to  be  attended  with  danger 
in  certain  cases,  and  under  certain  circumstances  ;   hence  the  medical 
opinion  must  be  qualified.    On  these  occasions  the  law  appears  to  con- 
template the  direct  and  not  the  future  or  possible  occurrence  of  danger; 
if  the  last  view  were  adopted,  it  is  clear  that  the  most  trivial  lacerations 
and  punctures  might  be  pronounced  dangerous  to  life ;  since  tetanus  or 
erysipelas,  proving  fatal,  has  been  an  occasional  consequence  of  very  slight 
injuries.   A  difference  of  opinion  will  often  exist  among  medical  witnesses, 
whether  a  particular  wound  is  or  is  not  dangerous  to  life.   Unanimity  can 
only  be  expected  when  the  judgment  and  experience  of  the  witnesses  are 
equal.    The  rules  for  forming  an  opinion  in  these  cases,  will,  perhaps, 
be  best  deduced  from  the  results  of  the  observations  of  good  surgical 
authorities  in  relation  to  injuries  of  different  parts  of  the  body.   This  will 
form  a  subject  for  consideration  hereafter. 

Dying  declarations. — The  wound  may  be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause- 
death  speedily,  so  that  a  practitioner  may  arrive  only  in  time  to  see  the 
wounded  person  die.  In  this  case  the  dying  person  may  make  a  declaration 
or  statement  as  to  the  circumstances  under  which  the  wound  was  inflicted: 
he  may  also  mention  the  names  of  the  parties  by  whom  he  was  assaulted. 
This  dying^  declaration  or  statement,  according  to  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  is  made,  may  become  of  material  importance  in  the  prosecution 
of  a  person  charged  with  homicide.  A  practitioner  should  therefore 
observe  and  make  notes  of  the  exact  condition  of  the  dying  person  : 
whether,  at  the  time  he  makes  the  statement,  he  is  under  the  conviction  that 
he  must  inevitably  soon  die,  either  expressed  in  language  or  implied  by  his 
conduct.  According  to  some  authorities,  it  is  not  necessary  that  a  man 
should  declare  that  he  believes  himself  to  be  dying,  in  order  to  render  his 
statement  admissible;  but  there  must  be  evidence  that  at  the  time  of  making 
rt  he  was  under  the  full  conviction  of  approaching  or  impending  death. 
When  it  IS  made  clear  to  the  Court,  by  medical  or  other  testimony,  that  the 
person  making  the  statement  believed  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  death,  it 
will  be  received  as  evidence  against  the  accused;  for  the  law  supposes  that, 
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under  the  sense  of  impondinfr  dissolution,  all  interest  in  this  world  is  taken 
away,  and  that  the  near  contemplation  of  death  has  the  same  powerful 
ettect  upon  the  mmd  as  the  solemn  obligation  of  an  oath.  It  is  presumed 
that  there  can  be  no  disposition  on  the  part  of  a  dying  person  to  wilfully 
misrepresent  facts,  or  to  state  what  is  false.  Much,  therefore,  often 
depends  on  the  conduct  of  a  medical  practitioner  under  such  circum- 
stances, for  the  usual  method  of  testing  the  truth  of  a  statement  by  cross- 
examination  IS  of  course,  out  of  the  question  :  it  must,  if  admitted  at  all, 
be  received  as  it  was  made. 

^1,  h^^^'  ^'  ^^2/%  ('I^^ch.  Chamber,' Jan.,  1857),  in  which  it  appeared 
that  the  surgeon  had  given  some  hope  to  the  dying  person  before  the 
declaration  was  made,  while  the  declarant  stated  that  he  did  not  himself 
believe  that  he  could  recover  ultimately,  its  reception  was  objected  to  on 
the  part  of  the  prisoners  because  the  surgeon  had  given  the  man  some 
^°P®-  f  ^  died  two  days  afterwards.  Pollock,  C.B.,  ruled  that  the  real 
behet  of  the  dying  man  was  the  question,  and  here  he  had  said,  notwith- 
standing the  opinion  of  the  surgeon,  he  believed  he  could  not  recover.  In 
the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Harvey  (Exeter  Sum.  Ass.,  1854)  the  chief  evidence 
against  the  prisoner  consisted  of  certain  statements  made  by  the  deceased. 
They  were  admitted  by  Wightman,  J.,  because  it  appeared  clearly  from 
the  evidence  that,  when  they  were  made,  deceased  had  expressed  an  opinion 
that  she  should  die  shortly,  and  had  not  changed  that  opinion.  Her  whole 
•conduct  intimated  that  she  had  no  hope  (or  belief)  of  recovery.  It  was 
observed  on  this  occasion  that  the  medical  and  other  witnesses  were 
more  desirous  of  telling  the  deceased  her  state,  than  of  ascertaining 
what  her  own  opinion  was.  In  other  cases  (Beg.  v.  Wanstall,  Leeds 
Aut.  Ass.,  1869,  and  Beg.  v.  Pettingill,  C.  C.  C,  April,  1872),  Cleasby,  B., 
held  that  before  a  declaration  could  be  admitted  as  evidence,  even  when 
taken  down  by  a  magistrate,  there  must  be  clear  proof  that  the  person 
making  it  was  in  momentary  expectation  of  death,  or  that  death  was 
imminent.  In  Beg.  v.  Londeshorough  (York  Lent  Ass.,  1871),  Brett,  J., 
declined  to  receive  a  statement  because  the  evidence  went  no  further  than 
tliis — the  dying  youth  said  he  thought  he  should  not  get  better ;  and  in 
Beg.  V.  Barrett  (Leeds  Lent  Ass.,  1869),  Cleasby,  B.,  rejected  a  statement 
in  which  the  expression  used  by  the  deceased  was — she  thought  she  should 
not  recover.  This  was  also  the  opinion  of  the  surgeon  at  the  time  the 
statement  was  made,  but  this  did  not  prove  that  she  believed  her  death 
to  be  impending.  In  the  case  of  Jenkins  (Crown  Cases  Reserved,  April, 
1869),  a  statement  was  rejected  because  the  dying  woman,  in  using  the 
•expression  '  I  have  no  hope  of  my  recovery,'  requested  that  the  words  *at 
present '  should  be  added.  She  died  twenty-five  hours  after  making  the 
declaration. 

One  test  of  the  correctness  of  a  statement  is,  that  the  dying  person  has 
given  at  different  times  and  to  different  persons  the  same  account,  but  in 
•different  language,  and  that  the  details  are  consistent  with  each  other. 
Even  if  he  recovers  after  making  it,  and  lives  some  hours  or  days,  the 
statement  will  be  admissible  provided  it  was  made  under  the  sense  or 
impression  of  almost  immediate  death.  It  is  the  proof  of  the  sense  of 
impending  dissolution  which  determines  its  admissibility.  Erie,  C.J.,  in 
Seton's  case  (Beg.  v.  Pym,  Hants  Lent  Ass.,  1846),  said,  '  The  law  admits 
these  declarations,  not  because  recovery  is  impossible,  but  because  there  is  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  making  them  the  conviction  of  approaching  death.' 

The  general  tendency  of  more  recent  decisions  has  been  to  restrict  the 
.admission  of  dying  declarations. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical  witness  to  form  a  judgment  on 
this  important  subject.   He  should  give  the  statement  as  it  was  made,  and 
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'leave  the  Court  to  decide  upon  its  admissibility  from  tlie  circumstances 
observed  by  Hm  with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the  patient.  He 
should  not  render  himself  officious  in  extracting  information.    He  should 
receive  that  which  is  voluntarily  uttered,  and,  either  immediately  or 
on  the  earliest  possible  opportunity,  write  down  the  statement  in  the 
identical  words,  carefully  avoiding  his  own  interpretation  or  any  paraphrase 
of  them.    On  no  account  should  leading  questions  be  put ;  and  any  ques- 
tion should  be  simply  confined  to  the  purpose  of  explaining  what  may 
appear  ambiguous  or  contradictory  in  the  declaration  itself.    It  is  well 
known  that  when  death  takes  place  from  violence,  especially  when  this 
proceeds  from  loss  of  blood  or  a  wound  of  the  head,  delirium  is  apt  to 
supervene,  or  the  intellect  of  the  dying  person  becomes  confused.  Hence 
great  caution  should  be  used  in  receiving  a  declai-ation  in  such  cases,  since 
it  may  lead  to  the  implication  of  innocent  persons.    The  identity  of 
a  person  is  also,  under  these  circumstances,  liable  to  be  mistaken ; 
and  it  is  in  general  an  injudicious  proceeding  to  take  a  suspected 
person  before  one  who  is  dying,  in  order  that  he  may  be  identified.  At 
this  time  there  may  be  a  half-delirious  state  of  mind,  not  easily  recog- 
nized by  non-professional  persons ;  and  confessions  or  statements  then 
made,  should,  when  they  implicate  other  persons  and  are  not  strongly 
corroborated  by  circumstances,  be  regarded  with  great  suspicion.  A 
fatal  mistake  of  this  kind  was  made  many  years  since  in  London.  A 
woman  was  maltreated  by  some  men  on  Kennington  Common.    She  was 
taken  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  and  while  dying  from  the  effects  of  the 
violence,  a  suspected  person  was  brought  before  her,  as  one  of  the  supposed 
assailants.    She  stated  that  he  was  one  of  those  who  had  assaulted  her. 
The  man  was  tried,  upon  her  declaration  respecting  his  identity — found 
guilty  and  executed ;  but  a  year  after  the  execution,  his  innocence  was 
satisfactorily  established  by  the  discovery  of  the  real  murderers. 

In  Beg.  v.  Qualter  (Stafford  Lent  Ass.,  1854),  the  escape  of  a  criminal 
was  attributed  to  the  neglect  of  the  medical  attendant  in  reference 
to  a  dying  declaration.  The  deceased  was  grossly  ill-treated,  as  it  was 
alleged,  by  the  prisoner  and  others.  He  lingered  from  June  19th  until 
Aug.  8th,  1853,  when  he  died  from  the  injuries  received.  On  his 
death-bed  he  made  certain  statements  implicating  the  prisoner,  and  upon 
these  the  case  for  the  prosecution  chiefly  rested.  Qualter  was  tried  for  the 
murder.  The  deceased  told  his  wife  that  he  knew  he  should  not  recover 
but  this  was  after  he  had  made  the  statement  against  Qualter,  and  it  was 
therefore  inadmissible.  A  similar  declaration  affecting  the  prisoner  was 
subsequently  made  by  the  deceased  to  the  surgeon  ;  and  it  seems  that  the 
surgeon  had  told  the  wife  that  her  husband  would  not  recover,  but  not  in 
the  presence  or  hearing  of  the  deceased :  hence  the  declaration  made  by 
deceased  to  him  was  inadmissible,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  There 
was  a  want  of  proof  m  fact,  that  the  statement  to  either  had  been  made 
by  the  dying  man  while  he  was  under  the  conviction  of  approaching  death. 
Had  the  surgeon  informed  the  deceased  that  he  could  not  recover,  or  had  he 
made  the  announcement  to  the  wife  in  her  husband's  presence  and  hearing, 
the  declaration  might  have  been  made  under  circumstances  to  render  it  ad- 
missible. It  is  advisable,  m  all  cases  when  a  medical  man  perceives  that  the 
recovery  of  a  wounded  person  is  impossible,  that  he  should  take  the  firs? 
opportunity  of  stating  bis  opinion  to  the  wounded  person  in  the  presence 
ot  others,  so  that  the  ends  of  justice  may  not  be  defeated  by  reason  o? 

Sum  A^f  TrST'r^  'YT  l'^^^  (^^^  ^'  ^^rley,  Exeter 

bum.  Ass^,  1854.)    His  duty  does  not  end  here.    In  spite  of  the  medical 

bS^hnf"^  "TT^'       ^^i"^  Hmse/have  some  hop  or 

behef  that  he  shall  recover.    It  is  therefore  his  duty  to  elicit  from  the 
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person  wishing  to  malce  the  statement  what  his  opinion  of  his  condition  is 
— ^whether  he  himself  actually  believes  that  he  is  dying,  or  has  some 
expectation  of  recovery. 

Wounds  causing  grievous  hodily  harm. — A  wound  may  not  be  dangerous 
to  life,  but  it  may  have  produced  'grievous  hodily  harm.'  This  question  is 
sometimes  put,  although  the  usual  practice  is  to  leave  it  to  be  drawn  by 
the  jury  as  an  iaferenco  from  a  professional  description  of  the  injury. 
These  words  have  a  vague  signification ;  but  it  would  perhaps  be  difficult 
to_ substitute  for  them  others  less  open  to  criticism.  They  evidently  refer 
to"a  minor  description  of  offence,  and  are  applied  commonly  to  those  injuries 
which,  while  they  do  not  actually  place  life  in  danger,  may  be  attended 
with  considerable  personal  inconvenience,  or  be  in  some  way  detrimental 
to  the  health  of  the  wounded  party.  Pollock,  O.B.,  stated  on  one  occasion 
that  '  grievous  bodily  harm '  would  reasonably  apply  to  such  an  injury 
as  would  render  medical  treatment  necessary.  It  is  always  a  question 
for  a  jury,  whether  the  intent  of  the  prisoner,  in  inflicting  a  wound,  was 
or  was  not  to  produce  grievous  bodily  harm.  Sometimes  the  nature  or 
the  situation  of  a  wound,  as  well  as  the  kind  of  weapon  used,  will  at  once 
explain  the  intent :  so  far  the  medical  witness  may  assist  the  Court,  by 
giving  a  plain  description  of  the  injury,  as  well  as  of  the  consequences  with 
"which  it  is  usually  attended.  It  may  happen  either  that  the  wound  itself 
is  not  of  a  serious  nature,  and  yet  the  intention  of  a  prisoner  may  have  been 
to  do  grievous  bodily  harm  ;  or,  as  in  the  following  case,  the  injury 
may  be  really  serious,  and  yet  the  prisoner  may  not  have  intended  to 
do  gi'ievous  bodily  harm.  A  man  was  indicted  for  feloniously  wounding 
a  girl,  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  He  kicked  her  in  the 
lower  part  of  her  abdomen — the  surgeon  described  the  injury  as  of  the 
most  serious  character,  and  said  that  at  one  time  he  considered  the  life 
of  the  prosecutrix  in  danger.  She  was  still  suffering,  and  would  probably 
feel  the  effects  of  the  injury  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  The  judge  in  summing 
up  the  case  told  the  jury  that  the  material  question  for  them  to  consider 
was  the  intent  of  the  prisoner.  It  was  not  because  serious  injury  was  the 
result  of  a  prisoner's  act,  that  they  were  therefore  to  infer  his  intention  was 
to  do  that  injury  ;  and  they  were  to  judge,  from  all  the  circumstances, 
whether,  at  the  time  he  kicked  the  prosecutrix,  he  intended  to  do  her 
grievous  bodily  harm,  as  was  imputed  to  him  by  the  indictment,  or  whether 
he  was  merely  guilty  of  a  common  assault.  He  was  found  guilty  of  a 
common  assault.  (Eeg.  v.  Haynes,  C.  C.  C,  Sept.,  1847.)  In  Beg.  v. 
Davis  (Chelmsford  Aut.  Ass.,  1871)  a  man  was  charged  with  wounding 
with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.  It  appeai-ed  from  the  evidence 
that  the  prisoner,  half  drunk,  and  during  a  quarrel,  suddenly  stabbed 
the  prosecutor,  inflicting  a  dangerous  wound,  with  which  he  was  laid 
up  for  a  month.  For  a  fortnight  he  was  in  danger.  It  was  contended 
that  there  was  no  intent  to  produce  grievous  bodily  harm.  Bram- 
well,  B.,  said  the  jury  might  satisfy  themselves  on  that  point  by  look- 
ing to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  Could  a  man  inflict  such  a  wound  as 
this  without  having  an  intention  to  inflict  grievous  bodily  injury  ?  The 
prisoner  was  not  so  drunk  but  that  he  knew  what  he  was  doing,  and  all 
the  circumstances  showed  premeditation  and  intention — the  nature  of  the 
wound,  the  weapon  used,  and  the  part  of  the  body  struck  where  an  injury 
was  so  likely  to  be  dangerous.  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  the 
intent.  In  cases  of  this  description,  the  intent  with  which  a  wound  was 
inflicted  is  usually  made  out  by  evidence  of  a  non-medical  kind.  (See  also 
Ueg.  V.  Maslin,  Devizes  Sum.  Ass.,  1838.) 

These  are  the  principal  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  wounds 
when  the  wounded  person  is  seen  while  living.  We  will  suppose,  however^ 
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that  the  wounded  person  is  found  dead,  and  an  examination  of  the  body  is 
required  to  be  made.  The  most  difficult  part  of  the  duty  of  a  medical 
jurist  now  commences.  Among-  the  numerous  questions  which  here  present 
themselves,  the  first  which  demands  examination  is,  whether  the  wound 
was  inflicted  on  the  body  before  or  after  death. 


CHAPTER  35. 

EXAMINATION  OF  WOUNDS    IN    THE  DEAD  BODY — ^ALL  THE  CAVITIES  SHOULD  BE 
INSPECTED — ACQUITTALS  FROM  THE  NEGLECT  OF  THIS  EULE — CHARACTERS  OF 

A   WOUND    INFLICTED   DURING   LIFE — OF   A  WOUND    MADE  AFTER  DEATH  

EXPERIMENTS    ON    AMPUTATED    LIMBS — CAUTION    IN     MEDICAL    OPINION — 

WOUNDS    OR   INJURIES     UNATTENDED    WITH    BLEEDING  ECCHTMOSIS  FROM 

VIOLENCE — EVIDENCE  FROM  ECCHTMOSIS — ECCHTMOSIS  FROM  NATURAL  CAUSES 
— IS  ECCHTMOSIS  A  NECESSAKT  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE  ? 

Examination  of  Wounds. — In  examining  a  wound  on  a  dead  body,  it  is 
proper  to  obseiwe  its  situation,  extent,  length,  breadth,  depth,  and  direc- 
tion :  whether  there  is  about  it  effused  blood,  either  liquid  or  coagulated ; 
whether  there  is  ecchymosis,  i.e.  a  livid  discoloration  of  the  skin  from  the 
■effused  blood ;  whether  the  surrounding  parts  ai-e  swollen,  whether  adhesive 
matter  or  pus  is  effused,  and  whether  the  edges  of  the  wound  are  gan- 
grenous, or  any  foreign  substances  are  present  in  it.  Care  must  be  taken 
that  putrefaction  is  not  mistaken  for  a  gangrenous  condition  of  the  wound. 
The  wound  may  be  examined  by  gently  introducing  into  it  a  bougie,  and 
carrying  on  the  dissection  around  this  instrument,  avoiding  as  much  as 
possible  any  interference  with  the  external  appearances.  The  preservation 
of  the  external  form  will  allow  of  a  comparison  being  made  at  any  future 
time  between  the  edges  of  a  wound  and  a  weapon  found  on  a  suspected 
person.  Of  all  these  points  notes  should  be  taken,  either  on  the  spot  or 
immediately  afterwards.  In  the  dissection  every  muscle,  vessel,  nerve  or 
organ  involved  in  the  injury,  should  be  traced  and  described.  This  will 
■enable  a  witness  to  answer  many  collateral  questions  that  may  unexpectedlv 
arise  during  the  inquiry.  Another  point  should  be  especially  attended  to 
A  medical  practitioner  has  frequently  contented  himself  by  confining  his 
dissection  to  the  injured  part,  thinHng  that  on  the  trial  of  an  accused  party 
the  question  of  counsel  would  be  limited  to  the  situation  and  extent  of  the 
wound  only,  but  this  is  a  mistake.  If  the  cause  of  death  be  obscure,  on  no 
account  should  the  inspection  be  abandoned  until  all  the  important  organs 
and  cavities  of  the  body  have  been  closely  examined;  since  it  ma?  be 
affirmed  that  a  natural  cause  of  death  might  have  existed  in  that  o™ 
or  cavity  which  the  medical  witness  had  neglected  to  examine.  (Beni 
bolloway,  Abingdon  Aut.  Ass.,  1860.)  It  rests  with  the  practitioner  to  dill 
prove  the  probabihty  thus  urged  by  counsel;  but  if  he  has  no  facL  on 
which  he  can  base  an  opinion,  the  prisoner,  of  whose  guilt  there  may  be 
tiel^ry?"'"'  ^'^^  acqullted 
In  the  medical  reports  on  the  examination  of  the  bodies  of  wounded 
persons,  care  should  be  taken  to  avoid  the  introduction  of  any  remarks  in 
the  form  of  inferences  from  or  comments  on  the  facts  of  the  case  At  ti  p 
trial  of  McLachlan  (GWow  Sent  CAvo   l«fi9^  J    a  .  - 

the  statements  in  th^  .eS  re^oAZt^l^,^^^^^ 
found  nnder  eircumstances  of  grkt  snspieion,'  and  Cftwire  mark" 
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of  a  severe  conflict.'  When  the  witness  was  cross-examined  on  the  medical 
facts  Avhich  had  led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  there  had  been  a  'severe 
conflict,'  it  resolved  itself  into  the  statement  that  there  were  marks  of 
blood  on  the  fLtigs,  which  indicated  that  the  body  had  been  dragged  along 
the  floor  after  death;  but  he  was  unable  to  mention  any  medical  facts  by 
Avhich  this  form  of  expression  could  be  justified.  Inferences  of  this  kind 
should,  as  a  rule,  be  excluded  from  medical  evidence  and  reports. 

la  making  an  inspection  of  the  body,  the  state  of  the  stomach  should 
not  be  overlooked.  Death  may  have  been  apparently  caused  by  violence, 
and  yet  really  be  due  to  poison.  Wildberg  was  called  upon  to  examine  the 
body  of  a  girl  who  had  died,  apparently  from  the  effects  of  the  violence, 
while  her  father  was  chastising  her  for  stealing.  On  the  arms,  shoulders,' 
and  ba,ck  many  marks  of  blows  were  found ;  and  under  some  of  them  blood 
was  efEused  in  large  quantity.  The  injuries,  although  severe,  did  not, 
however,  appear  sufficient  to  account  for  sudden  death.  He  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  examine  the  cavities,  and  on  opening  the  stomach,  he  found  it 
very  much  inflamed  and  lined  with  a  white  powder,  which  was  proved  to 
be  arsenic.  It  turned  out  that  on  the  theft  being  detected,  the  girl  had 
taken  arsenic  for  fear  of  her  father's  anger :  she  vomited  during  the 
flogging,  and  died  in  slight  convulsions.  Upon  this  Wildberg  imputed 
death  to  the  arsenic,  and  the  man  was  discharged.  A  gentleman,  having 
taken  eleven  grains  of  strychnine,  threw  himself  out  of  a  window  and  sus- 
tained great  bodily  injury.  The  surgeon  finding  so  much  more  spasm  than 
could  be  accounted  for  by  the  violence  sustained,  discovered  the  real  state 
of  the  case  from  the  patient's  confession.  There  was  also  evidence  of  the- 
purchase  of  the  poison.  The  cause  of  death  may  be  easily  assigned  in  such 
cases  when  the  circumstances  are  known ;  but  it  is  evident  that  without 
proper  inquiry  and  great  care  in  conducting  examinations  after  death,  the 
apparent  may  be  sometimes  mistaken  for  the  real  cause.  (For  some 
interesting  cases  and  good  practical  suggestions  on  this  subject,  seeBelloc, 
'  Cours  de  Med.  Leg.,'  148.)  In  1864,  an  inquest  was  held  at  Kilburn  on 
a  young  man  who  committed  suicide  by  throwing  himself  from  a  window^ 
He  lived  sufiiciently  long  to  inform  his  medical  attendant  that  he  had  first 
taken  coi-rosive  sublimate,  then  cut  open  his  wrist  that  he  might  bleed 
to  death,  and  finding  this  ineffectual,  threw  himself  from  the  window. 
Even  when  there  may  be  no  suspicion  of  poisoning,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
observe  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  its  contents — i.e.  to  determine  whether 
it  contains  food,  the  natui'e  of  the  food,  and  the  degree  to  which  it 
has  undergone  digestion.  In  Eeg.  v,  Spicer  (Berks  Lent  Ass.,  1846), 
the  falsehood  of  one  part  of  the  jDrisoner's  defence  was  made  evident  by  an 
examination  of  the  stomach.  The  deceased  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of. 
a  stair.  The  prisoner  stated  that  after  he  and  his  wife  had  had  theiy 
dinner,  he  heard  a  fall.  The  woman  had  died  instantaneously,  and  the 
fall  was  heard  by  neighbours  at  or  near  the  dinner-hour.  The  stomach 
was  quite  empty ;  there  was  no  trace  of  food.  It  was  therefore  clear  that 
this  part  of  the  prisoner's  story  was  untrue,  as,  had  the  deceased  died 
immediately  after  dinner,  some  portion  of  undigested  food  would  have- 
been  found. 

Description  of  loounds. — It  is  impossible  to  impress  too  strongly  on  the 
mind  of  a  medical  witness,  that  in  describing  the  wounds  which  he  has 
found  on  the  examination  of  a  body,  he  should  use  plain  and  simple 
language,  and  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  technical  or  professional 
terms.  The  natural  desii-e  of  a  good  witness  is  to  make  himself  under- 
stood ;  but  this  cannot  be  accomplished  if  he  clothes  his  ideas  in  language 
which  is  incomprehensible  to  educated  men  of  the  legal  profession,  and 
a  fortiori  to  the  class  of  men  who  constitute  juries.    A  medical  witness 
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should,  for  his  own  credit  and  for  that  of  the  profession  to  which  he  belongs, 
employ  plain  and  simple  language  in  describing  a  wound,  as  well  as  in 
giving  his  evidence  generally.    (See  p.  30.) 

Characters  of  a  looimd  inflicted  during  life. — If  we  find  about  a  wound 
marks  of  gangrene,  the  effusion  of  adhesive  or  purulent  matter,  or  if  the 
edges  are  swollen,  and  cicatrization  has  commenced,  it  is  not  only  certain 
that  the  injury  must  have  been  inflicted  before  death,  but  that  the  person 
raust  have  lived  some  time  after  it  was  inflicted.  Marks  of  this  descrip- 
tion will  not,  however,  be  commonly  found  when  death  bas  taken  place 
Avithin  ten  or  twelve  hours  from  the  infliction  of  the  injury.  A  wound 
Avhich  proves  fatal  within  this  period  of  time  will  present  throughout  much 
the  same  characters.  Thus,  supposing  it  to  have  been  incised,  there  will  be 
traces  of  more  or  less  bleeding,  the  blood  having  chiefly  an  arterial  character, 
and  it  will  be  found  coagulated  where  it  has  fallen  on  surrounding  bodies. 
The  edges  of  the  wound  are  everted,  and  the  muscular  and  cellular  tissues 
around  are  deeply  reddened  by  effused  blood.  Coagula  or  clots  are  found 
adhering  to  the  wound,  provided  it  has  not  been  interfered  with.  The 
principal  characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life  are,  then,  the  following  : 
1.  E version  of  the  edges  owing  to  vital  elasticity  of  the  skin.  2.  Abundant 
bleeding,  often  of  an  arterial  character,  with  general  diffusion  of  blood  in 
the  surrounding  parts.  3.  The  presence  of  coagula.  The  wound  may  not 
have  involved  any  vessel,  and  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  bleedino-,  still 
the  edges  will  be  everted,  and  the  muscles  and  skin  retracted.  By  an 
observation  of  this  kind  made  on  the  body  of  a  new-born  child  (case  of 
BlpUch,  March,  1848),  Prince  was  enabled  to  state  that  the  child  was 
living  when  the  wound  was  inflicted,  an  opinion  afterwards  confirmed  bv 
the  confession  of  the  mother.  *^ 
_  Characters  of  a  wound  made  after  death.—li  the  wound  on  a  dead  body 
IS  not  made  until  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  have  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
death,  it  cannot  be  mistaken  for  one  produced  during  life.  Either  no  blood 
is  effused  or  it  is  of  a  venous  character,  i.e.  it  may  have  proceeded  from 
some  divided  vein.  The  blood  is  in  small  quantity,  commonly  liquid,  and 
it  does  not  coagulate  as  it  falls  on  surrounding  bodies,  like  that  poured  out 
of  a  wound  m  the  livmg.  The  edges  are  soft,  yielding,  and  destitute  of 
elasticity;  they  are  therefore  m  close  approximation.  The  cellular  and 
muscular  tissues  around  are  either  not  infiltrated  with  blood,  or  only  to  a 
very  partial  extent.  There  are  no  coagula  within  the  wound.  In  exneri 
mentmg  upon  amputated  limbs,  the  author  found  these  characters  in  a 
wound  produced  two  or  three  hours  after  death,  although  they  are  best  seen 
when  the  wound  is  ^ot  made  until  after  the  body  has  lott  all  its  animal  heat 

these  vessels.    Hence  il  a  wLnd  :t1h:Z'^i  ^^^^ 

.f  "T^'  f\-^V^J-    The  chief  cfiracters  of  a  wound  aft  ? 
death  are,  therefore:  1.  Absence  of  copious  bleeding.  2.  If  there  is  bleeding 
xt  IS  exclusively  venous.    3  The  edges  of  the  wound  are  close'not  everted 
4  There  is  no  diffusion  of  blood  in  the  cellular  tissue.    5  ThereTs  an 
absence  of  coagula.    But  it  may  happen  that  a  wound  has  been  infl  cted 

wounds  inflicted  at  a  lat  ~otftrdL^;£  ^^O^trvalilTtlS  kin'd 
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^amputated  a  deeply  incised  wound  was  made  in  the  calf.  It  must  bo 
Iborno  in  mind  that  in  the  case  of  an  amputated  limb,  blood  will  have 
•drained  from  the  severed  member,  and  that  the  conditions  are  not  pre- 
'cisely  those  of  a  wound  inflicted  after  death  upon  the  unsevered  limb.  At 
the  moment  that  the  wound  was  made  the  skin  retracted  considerably, 
'causinf^  a  protrusion  of  the  adipose  substance  beneath ;  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  escaped  was  small;  and  the  cellular  membrane,  by  its  sudden 
U^rotrusion  forwards,  seemed  mechanically  to  prevent  its  exit.  The  wound 
was  examined  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  hours  :  the  edges  were  red, 
bloody,  and  everted;  the  skin  was  not  in  the  least  degree  swollen,  but 
merely  somewhat  flaccid.  On  separating  the  edges,  a  small  quantity  of 
fluid  blood  escaped,  but  no  coagula  were  seen  adhering  to  the  muscles. 
At  the  bottom  of  the  wound,  however,  there  was  a  small  quantity  of 
coagulated  blood ;  but  the  coagula  were  so  loose  as  readily  to  break  down 
under  the  finger.  In  a  second  experiment  ten  minutes  after  the  separation 
of  the  member  from  the  body,  a  wound  of  similar  extent  was  made  on  the 
outer  side  of  the  leg,  penetrating  to  the  deep-seated  layer  of  muscles.  In 
this  case  the  skin  appeared  to  have  already  lost  its  elasticity,  for  the  edges 
of  the  wound  became  but  slightly  everted,  and  scai-cely  any  blood  escaped 
from  it.  On  examining  the  leg  twenty-four  hours  afterwards,  the  edges 
of  the  incision  were  pale,  and  perfectly  collapsed,  presenting  none  of  the 
characters  of  a  wound  inflicted  during  life.  At  the  bottom  of  the  wound 
and  inclosed  by  the  divided  muscular  fibres,  there  were  some  coagula  of 
blood  ;  but  these  were  fewer  than  in  the  former  experiment.  A  portion 
of  liquid  blood  had  evidently  escaped,  owing  to  the  leg  having  been  moved. 
Other  experiments  were  performed  at  a  still  later  period  after  the  removal 
of  the  limbs  :  and  it  was  found  that  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
suffered  to  elapse  before  the  production  of  a  wound,  so  were  the  appear- 
ances less  distinctly  marked;  that  is  to  say,  the  less  likely  were  they  to  be 
.confounded  with  similar  injuries  inflicted  upon  a  living  body.  When  the 
incised  wound  was  not  made  until  tioo  or  three  hoitrs  after  the  removal  of 
the  limb,  although  a  small  quantity  of  liquid  blood  was  effused,  no  coagula 
were  found. 

When  an  incised  wound  is  the  cause  of  death,  the  person  dies  either 
immediately,  in  which  case  there  is  copious  bleeding  fi-om  the  wounded 
organ  or  some  large  vessel,  or  he  dies  after  some  time,  in  which  case, 
as  the  wound  continues  to  bleed  during  the  time  that  he  survives,  the 
longer  he  lives  the  more  copious  will  be  the  effusion  of  blood.  In  a  wound 
inflicted  after  death,  and  while  the  body  is  still  warm,  nothing  of  this  kind 
is  observed.  Unless  the  weapon  injure  one  of  the  large  veins,  the  bleed- 
'  ing  is  generally  slight,  so  that  the  qziantity  of  blood  lost  may  assist  us  in 
determining  whether  the  wound  was  made  during  life  or  after  death. 
When  the  body  has  been  moved,  and  all  marks  of  blood  effaced  by  washing, 
rules  of  this  kind  cannot  serve  a  medical  witness,  and  the  time  at  which 
the  wound  was  actually  inflicted  must  then  be  deduced  from  other  circum- 
stances.  In  the  case  of  Greenacre,  who  was  convicted  in  1837  of  the  murder 
and  mutilation  of  a  female,  this  formed  a  material  part  of  the  medical 
evidence.  The  head  of  the  deceased  had  been  severed  from  the  body ;  and 
the  question  was,  whether  this  severance  had  taken  place  during  hte  ov 
after  death.  The  prisoner  alleged  in  his  defence  that  it  was  after  death  : 
but  the  medical  evidence  went  to  establish  that  the  head  must  have  been 
cut  off  while  the  woman  was  living,  but  probably  after  she  had  been 
rendered  insensible  by  a  blow  on  that  part,  the  marks  of  which  were 
plainly  visible.  This  medical  opinion  was  founded  on  two  circumstances. 
■The  muscles  of  the  neck  were  retracted,  and  the  head  was  complete]} 
drained  of  blood,  showing  that  a  copious  and  abundant  flow  must  have 
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ensued  at  the  time  of  separation,  and  therefore  indicating  that  the 
circulation  was  probably  going  on  at  that  time.  On  cutting  off  a  head 
after  death  a  small  quantity  of  blood  may  escape  from  the  jugular  veins  : 
but  this  soon  ceases,  and  the  quantity  lost  is  insufficient  to  affect  materially 
the  contents  of  the  vessels  of  the  head.  The  chief  medical  witness,  Gird- 
wood,  expressed  himself  with  proper  caution,  by  stating,  in  answer  to  a 
question  from  the  judge,  that  the  wounds  in  the  neck  had  been  inflicted 
either  during  life  or  very  shortly  after  death,  while  the  body  still  preserved 
its  warmth.  The  circumstantial  evidence  tended  to  show  that  the  deceased 
was  first  stunned,  and  that  her  head  was  cut  off  while  she  was  in  a  state 
of  stupor. 

A  post-mortem  lacerated  wound  occurring  as  the  result  of  accident, 
may  be  attended  with  such  an  effusion  of  blood  as  to  deceive  a  medical 
man,  unless  all  the  facts  of  the  case  are  known.  In  another  part  of 
this  work  (p.  93)  is  described  a  case  communicated  by  Gibson, 
formerly  the  surgeon  of  Newgate  Prison,  in  which,  except  from  the  proof 
of  accident  after  death,  a  surgeon  might  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  during  life.  In  any  case  in  which  it  is 
doubtful  whether  a  wound  was  inflicted  on  a  living  or  dead  body,  it  will  be 
proper  to  adopt  the  same  cautious  mode  of  expressing  a  medical  opinion  : 
since  it  must  be  remembered  there  are  no  decisive  characters  by  which 
wounds  of  the  kind  refei-red  to  can  be  distinguished ;  and  a  medical  witness 
is  as_  likely  to  be  wrong  as  right  in  selecting  either  hypothesis.  It  is  a 
considerable  step  in  evidence,  when  we  are  able  to  assert  that  a  particular 
wound,  found  on  a  dead  body,  must  have  been  inflicted  either  during  life 
or  immediately  after  death  ;  for  it  can  scarcely  be  supposed  that  in  a  case 
calling  for  criminal  investigation,  any  one  but  a  murderer  would  think  of 
inflicting  upon  a  body  immediately  after  death  a  wound  which  would 
assuredly  have  produced  fatal  effects  had  the  same  person  received  it  while 
hvmg.  So  soon  as  such  an  opinion  can  be  safely  expressed  by  a  witness, 
circumstantial  evidence  will  often  make  up  for  that  which  may  be,  medically 
speaking,  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 

Wounds  or  injuries  unattended  with  hceonorrhage.— The  copious  effusion 
of  blood  has  been  set  down  as  a  well-marked  character  of  a  severe  wound 
received  during  life;  but  this  observation  applies  chiefly  to  cuts  and  stabs 
liacerated  and  contused  wounds  of  a  severe  kind  are  not  always  accom- 
panied by  much  bleeding,  even  when  a  large  blood-vessel  is  implicated.  It 
v.^T  ^^T""  awhole  member  has  been  torn  from  the  body,  and  that 
little  blood  has  been  lost ;  but  in  such  cases  coagula  or  clots  of  blood  are 
commonly  found  adhering  to  the  separated  parts,  a  character  which  indi- 
cates  that  the  wound  was  inflicted  either  during  life  or  soon  after  death 
while  the  blood  was  still  warm  and  fluid.  When  a  lacerated  or  contused 
wound  involves  a  highly  vascular  part,  it  is  liable  to  cause  death  by  loss 
of  blood,  although  no  large  blood-vessels  may  be  implicated.  A  prisoner 
was  charged  (Beg.  j  Cawley,  Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.,  1847)  with  having 
caused  the  death  of  his  wife  by  kicking  her  in  the  lower  part  of  thf 
abdomen.  Copious  bleeding  followed,  and  in  spite  of  medical  assistance 
the  woman  died  very  shortly  afterwards,  evidently  from  exhaustion 
produced  by  the  loss  of  blood.  It  was  stated  in  evidence  that  theie  was 
no.  external  laceration  but  an  examination  of  the  body  showed  that  a 
contused  wound  of  the  genitals  had  been  produced^  internally  Ld 
had  given  rise  to  fatal  bleeding.    There  is  nothing  at  all  remarkable^n 

r-t^fTwir^'^^^^^  smaii\iood-ves:s::t^^^^^^^^ 

Ecchymosis  from  violence.-Contixsions  and  contused  wounds  are  com- 
monly  accompanied  by  a  discoloration  of  the  surrounding  skin,  to"h 
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the  term  ecchymosis  (tK^wo),  to  pour  out)  is  applied.  The  subject  of 
occhymosis  is  of  considerable  importance  in  legal  medicine,  since  it  has 
often  given  rise  to  medical  difficulties  and  complicated  questions.  It  con- 
sists essentially  in  the  effusion  of  blood,  generally  from  small  ruptured 
vessels,  into  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  the  skin.  An  ecchymosis 
is  commonly  superficial,  affecting  only  the  layers  of  the  skin,  and  show- 
ing itself  externally,  cither  immediately  or  in  the  course  of  a  short 
time,  in  the  form  of  a  deep  blue  or  livid  red  patch.  According  to 
Chowne,  the  former  colour  is  met  with  in  the  ecchymosis  slowly  pro- 
duced; while  that  which  is  the  immediate  result  of  violence  is  red  or  livid 
red.  In  some  instances  the  ecchymosis  is  deep-seated,  the  blood  being 
poured  out  among  the  muscles  and  beneath  the  membranes  enclosing  them ; 
its  extent  cannot  then  be  so  readily  determined  by  the  amount  of  external 
discoloration,  for  this,  is  commonly  slight,  and  it  may  appear  only  after 
the  lapse  of  some  hours,  or  even  two  or  three  days.  Sometimes  the 
ecchymosis  shows  itself  not  over  the  immediate  seat  of  injury  or  around 
it,  but  at  some  distance  from  it.  Chowne  met  with  an  instance  in  which 
a  young  man  received  a  severe  bruise  on  the  inner  ankle.  In  two  days, 
ecchymosis  appeared  around  the-  outer  ankle.  When  blood  has  once 
escaped  from  the  small  vessels,  it  will  sooner  or  later  diffuse  itself  where  it 
meets  with  the  least  resistance,  and  the  layers  of  skin  in  the  part  struck 
may  become  so  condensed  by  the  blow,  that  the  blood  is  diffused  in  the 
cellular  membrane  of  the  adjoining  parts.  Syme  met  with  a  case  in 
which  a  compound  fracture  of  the  tibia  about  one-third  down,  was 
produced  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage  passing  over  the  leg  of  a  woman. 
There  was  no  ecchymosis  around  the  seat  of  injury,  but  after  some  days, 
the  skin  of  the  knee  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh  became  discoloured, 
('  Ed.  Med,  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1836.)  Ecchymosis  may  sometimes 
proceed  from  causes  ii-respective  of  the  direct  application  of  violence  to  the 
skin.  Strong  muscular  exertions,  the  act  of  vomiting,  and  many  other 
conditions,  may  give  rise  to  a  rupture  of  the  minute  vessels,  and  to  an 
effusion  of  blood  in  parts  which  have  been  stretched  or  compressed.  It 
has  been  known  to  be  produced  to  a  great  extent  around  the  knee  (without 
any  blow),  from  the  stretching  of  the  ligament  of  the  kneepan  in  a  person 
who  was  trying  to  save  himself  from  suddenly  falling  forwards  with  his 
knee  bent  under  him.  Such  cases  are  commonly  recognized  by  there 
being  no  mark  of  mechanical  injury  about  the  part :  the  skm  is  smooth 

and  unabraded.  .         .    <.  r,i    j    u  j.  4.1, 

Ecchymosis  signifies  an  effusion  or  a  pouring  out  ot  blood ;  but  tne 
effusion  may  be  so  deep-seated  (extravasation)  as  not  to  present  any  external 
discoloration.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  observe  that  the  term  e/wston 
applies  to  internal  as  well  as  to  external  hoemorrhage,  and  unless  this  is 
borne  in  mind  medical  testimony  may  be  wholly  misunderstood  Some  years 
ago,  on  a  trial  at  Edinburgh,  the  public  prosecutor  attempted  to  prove  that 
the  person  assailed  had  been  wounded  to  the  effusion  of  blood,  which,  accord- 
ing to  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  an  aggravation  of  guilt  m  such  cases.  When 
the  principal  medical  witness  was  examined  as  to  the  mjuries  inflicted,  he 
was  asked  whether  any  blood  had  been  effused;  .^^d  lie  replied  ^hat  a  gr^^^^^ 
deal  must  have  been  effused.  But  he  meant  effusion  of  blood  under  the  sk  11, 
constituting  the  contusion  or  bruise  described,  while  the  Court  at  hist 
received  the  answer  as  implying  that  there  had  been  a  considerable  loss  ot 
blood  from  a  wound  externally.  The  ambiguity  was  however,  detected. 
CEdin.  Month.  Jour.,'  Nov.,  1851,  p.  454.)  This  case  shows  the  ^^nporta  ce 
of  medical  evidence  being  given  in  language  mtelhgible  to  J^V';; 
same  time  the  amount  of  personal  injury  inflicted  is  not  at  all  depende  t 
on  the  external  effusion  of  blood.  The  assault  may  be  of  a  most  serious 
kind,  and  yet  no  blood  be  effused  through  a  wound  in  the  skin.  , 
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Violence  inflicted  on  a  living  body  may  not  show  itself  under  the  form 
of  ecchymosis  until  after  death.    A  man  received  several  kicks  on  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  which  caused  a  rupture  of  the  bladder,  and 
death  from  peritonitis.  He  died  in  about  thirty-five  hours ;  but  there  was  no 
ecchymosis  in  the  seat  of  the  blows,  i.e.  in  the  pubic  and  lumbar  regions, 
until  after  death.    Hinze  met  with  a  case  of  suicidal  hanging,  in  whicb 
it  was  observed  that  ecchymosis  appeared  in  the  course  of  the  cord  only 
after  death.    (See  '  Hanging.')    A  medical  jui-ist  must  therefore  guard 
against  the  error  of  supposing  that  when  a  blow  has  been  inflicted  on  a 
living  person,  it  is  necessary  that  the  person  who  is  maltreated  should 
survive  for  a  long  period  in  order  that  ecchymosis  should  be  produced. 
These  facts  simply  prove  that  the  cause  producing  the  eccbymosis  may 
operate  during  life,  but  there  may  be  no  appearance  of  it  until  after  death. 
This  disposes  of  a  popular  error  that  ecchymosis  can  only  be  produced  in 
the  living  body,  as  well  as  of  the  theory  that  unless  a  person  survives  for 
some  time  after  being  subjected  to  severe  blows  no  ecchymosis  will  be 
found  on  the  body.    Among  numerous  cases  proving  that  this  statement 
is  not  in  accordance  with  facts  may  be  mentioned  that  of  the  Buchess  de 
Praslin,  Aug.,  1847,    This  lady,  who  was  assassinated  by  her  husband,  was 
attacked  while  asleep  in  bed.    The  number  of  wounds  on  her  person 
(thirty)  showed  that  there  had  been  great  resistance,  but  the  struggle  from 
first  to  last  could  not  have  lasted  more  than  half  an  hour.    Yet,  on  in- 
spection, there  were  the  marks  of  numerous  ecchymoses,  which  had  resulted 
from  the  violent  use  of  a  bruising  instrument.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1847,  t.  2, 
p.  377.)^   Casper  considered  that  ecchymosis  required  a  certain  time  for  its 
production,  and  that  if  a  person  died  speedily  from  the  effects  of  violence, 
no  ecchymosis  would  be  found  on  the  body,  although  the  violence  might 
have  been  of  a  bruising  nature.    (*  Handb.  der  Gerichtl.  Med.,'  vol.  1, 
p.  121.)    The  case  of  the  Duchess  de  Praslin  shows  that  this  is  not  correct, 
and  Casper  himself  has  admitted  that  ecchymosis  may  be  produced  as  the 
result  of  violence  applied  to  a  recently  dead  body  (see  '  Strangulation  '), 
a  result  whicb  is  in  accordance  with  other  facts  mentioned  above.  If 
ecchymosis  can  be  produced  by  violence  to  the  recently  dead  body,  it  is  clear 
that  a  continuance  of  life  is  not  necessary  for  its  production.    The  follow- 
ing case  shows  how  these  facts  may  be  misapplied.    A  man  was  seen  to 
strike  one  of  his  companions.    The  person  struck  died  suddenly     On  a 
post-mortem  examination  the  mark  of  a  bruise  was  seen  over  the  sixtb  and 
seventh  ribs  on  the  right  side.  About  a  fortnight  before  this  blow  wasstruck, 
the  deceased  had  met  with  an  accident :  a  heavy  box  fell  on  his  right  side, 
knocked  him  senseless,  and  nearly  killed  him.    The  question  at  issue  was 
whether  the  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  side  was  owing  to  the  blow  struck 
shortly  before  the  man  died,  or  to  the  fall  of  the  box  upon  his  body  a 
fortnight  previously.   It  was  suggested,  on  the  authority  of  Casper,  that  as 
he  man  died  soon  after  the  blow  was  struck,  the  ecchymosis  could  not 
have  arisen  from  the  blow,  but  that  it  was  most  probably  due  to  the  fall  of 
tue  Dox  a  tortnight  before.    ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  35.)  Such  a  case  does  not 
present  much  difficulty.    If  the  ecchymosed  mark  is  blue  or  livid,  and 
without  any  marginal  colours,  it  was  probably  the  result  of  the  blow  struck 
'  1^^*^-  ^^^^  ^*  °f       ^olence,  and  the 

pi  eduction  of  an  ecchymosis  on  the  skin.    The  warm  liquid  blood  thus 
effused  will  find  its  way  into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  produce  the  usual 
external  appearance     If,  in  the  case  quoted,  the  ecchymosis  had  been  pro 
duced  a  fortnight  before,  it  would  have  shown  some  changes  of  colour  at 
the  margin,  as  described  in  the  next  paragraph.  ^ 

Changes  of  colour  in  ecchymosis. -The  changes  which  take  place  in 
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the  colour  of  an  eccliymoscd  spot  will  serve  to  aid  the  witness  in  givinj?' 
an  opinion  on  the  probable  time  at  which  a  contusion  has  been  inflicted. 
After  a  certain  period,  commonly  in  eighteen  or  twenty-four  hours,  the 
blue  or  livid  margin  of  the  spot  is  observed  to  become  lighter;  it 
acquires  a  violet  tint,  and  before  its  final  disappearance  it  passes  succes- 
sively through  shades  of  a  green,  yellow,  and  lemon  colour.  During  this 
time  the  spot  is  much  increased  in  extent,  but  the  central  portion  of 
the  ecchymosis  which  received  the  violence,  is  always  darker  than  the 
circumference.  These  changes  are  due  to  changes  in  and  absorption 
of  the  blood  pigment.  The  colour  is  finally  entirely  removed  by  the 
absorption  of  the  blood.  The  extent  and  situation  of  the  ecchymosis,  the 
degree  of  violence  by  which  it  has  been  produced,  as  well  as  the  age  and 
state  of  health  of  the  person,  are  so  many  circumstances  which  may  in- 
fluence the  progress  of  these  changes.  Thus  an  ecchymosis  is  longer 
in  disappearing  in  the  old  than  in  the  young.  Watson  found  effused 
blood  in  an  ecchymosis  in  an  old  person,  five  weeks  after  the  infliction 
of  the  injury.  Where  the  cellular  membrane  is  dense,  the  ecchymosis, 
cceteris  paribus,  is  not  so  rapidly  formed ;  nor,  when  formed,  do  the 
above  changes  take  place  in  it  so  speedily  as  when  the  blood  is  effused 
into  a  loose  portion  of  membrane  like  that  surrounding  the  eye  or  existing 
in  the  scrotum.  In  some  instances  an  ecchymosis  has  been  observed 
to  disappear  without  undergoing  changes  of  colour  at  its  margin.  On 
examining  an  ecchymosed  portion  of  skin  which  has  suffered  from  a  severe 
contusion,  we  find  that  the  discoloration  affects  more  or  less  the  whole 
substance  of  the  true  skin,  as  well  as  the  cellular  membrane  beneath  it. 

Evidence  from  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis. — It  not  unf requently  happens 
that  the  ecchymosis  produced  by  a  contusion  will  assume  a  form  indicative 
of  the  means  by  which  the  violence  was  offered.  In  hanging,  the  impres- 
sion caused  by  the  cord  on  the  neck  is  sometimes  ecchymosed,  and  indicates 
its  course  with  precision  ;  so  also  in  strangulation,  when  the  fingers  have 
been  violently  applied  to  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  indentations  pro- 
duced may  serve  to  point  out  the  manner  in  which  life  was  destroyed.  A 
case  is  mentioned  by  Starkie,  which  shows  that  the  form  of  an  ecchymosis 
may  occasionally  furnish  presumptive  evidence  against  an  accused  party. 
In  an  attempt  at  murder,  the  prosecutor,  in  his  own  defence,  struck  the 
assailant  violently  in  the  face  with  the  key  of  the  house-door,  this  being 
the  only  weapon  he  had  near  at  hand.  The  ecchymosis  which  followed 
this  contusion  corresponded  in  the  impression  produced  on  the  face  to  the 
wards  of  the  key  ;  and  it  was  chiefly  through  this  very  singular  and  un- 
expected source  of  evidence  that  the  assailant  was  afterwards  identified 
and  brought  to  trial.    ('  Law  of  Evidence,'  vol.  1,  art.  Cir.  Bv.) 

Contusions  on  the  dead.—^ov  our  knowledge  of  the  efEects  of  contusions 
on  the  recently  dead  body,  we  are  greatly  indebted  to  Christison.  He 
found  that  blows  inflicted  on  a  dead  body  not  more  than  tivo  hours  after 
death,  gave  rise  to  appearances  on  the  skin  similar  to  those  which  resulted 
from  blows  inflicted  on  a  person  recently  before  death.  The  livid  discolora- 
tion thus  produced  generally  arose  from  an  effusion  of  the  thinnest  possible 
layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the  blood  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  true  skni, 
but  sometimes  also  from  an  effusion  of  blood  into  a  perceptible  stratum  ot 
the  true  skin  itself.  He  hkeAvise  found  that  dark  fluid  blood  might  even 
be  effused  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  in  the  seat  of  the  discolora- 
tions,  so  as  to  blacken  or  redden  the  membranous  partitions  of  the  cells 
containing  the  fat ;  but  this  last  effusion  was  never  extensive.  Irom  this, 
then,  it  follows,  that  by  trusting  to  external  appearance  only,  contusions 
made  soon  after  death 'may  be  easily  confounded  with  those  which  have 
been  produced  by  violence  shortly  before  death. 
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If  a  contusion  Las  been  caused  some  hours  before  deatb,  tbere  will  be 
swelling  of  the  part,  and  probably  also  certain  changes  of  colour  m  the 
ecchymosed  patch,  in  either  of  which  cases  there  will  be  no  difficulty  m 
forming  an  opinion.    Although  eccliymosis,  or  an  appearance  analogous 
to  it,  may  be  produced  on  a  body  after  death,  the  changes  in  colour  are 
then  met  with  only  under  peculiar  circumstances,  to  be  presently  mentioned. 
If  the  blood  found  beneath  an  ecchymosed  spot  is  clotted,  this  will  afford  a 
presumption  of  its  having  been  effused  during  life,  although  strictly  speak- 
ing, it  only  proves  that  the  effusion  must  have  taken  place  either  before 
-death,  or  very  soon  after  it.  The  experiments  related,  in  speaking  of  incised 
wounds,  show  that  blood  effused  from  a  wound  ten  minutes  after  death, 
•may  be  found  in  a  coagulated  state.  Again,  the  circumstance  of  the  blood 
effused  under  a  contused  wound  being  liquid,  is  not  a  proof  that  the  effusion 
■took  place  after  death ;  for  sometimes,  as  in  death  from  a  sudden  and 
violent  shock  to  the  nervous  system,  or  in  cases  of  rupture  of  the  heart, 
■the  effused  blood  does  not  coagulate.    Blood  effused  into  the  spinal  canal 
■during  life  is  often  fluid,  and  it  is  well  known  that  blood  may  be  found 
■coagulated  in  some  parts  of  the  body,  while  it  remains  fluid  in  others. 
Blood  coagulates  more  slowly  in  the  dead  body  than  in  a  vessel  into  which 
it  has  been  drawn  dimng  life  or  after  death.    The  blood  may  remain  fluid 
■in  a  dead  body  from  four  to  eight,  and,  according  to  Donne,  as  long  as 
twelve  hours  after  death.  ('  Cours  de  Microscopic,'  52.)  It  i-arely  begins 
to  coagulate  until  after  the  lapse  of  four  hours ;  but  if  drawn  from  a  blood- 
vessel and  exposed  to  air,  it  would  coagulate  in  a  few  minutes  after  its 
removal.    (See  pp.  63,  64) 

.  In  general,  contusions  which  have  been  produced  during  life,  and  in 
which  the  effused  blood  remains  liquid,  may  be  recognized  by  the  extent  of 
the  effusion.  If,  under  the  ecchymosed  parts,  we  find  a  large  quantity  of 
liquid  blood,  and  the  seat  of  injury  is  so  situated  that  the  blood  could  not 
have  become  infiltrated  into  it,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no  ruptured 
vein  from  which  it  might  have  flowed,  we  may  confidently  pronounce  that 
the  effusion  must  have  preceded  death.  In  a  dead  body,  a  contusion  would 
cause  but  little  extravasation,  unless  a  vein  of  large  size  had  been  torn 
through.  The  sign  which  is  most  satisfactory  as  a  criterion,  in  the  opinion 
-of  Christison  is,  however,  the  following  : — In  a  contusion  inflicted  during 
life,  the  ecchymosed  portion  of  cutis  (true  skin)  is  generally  dark  and 
much  discoloured  by  the  infiltration  of  blood  throughout  its  whole  thick- 
ness ;  the  skin  at  the  same  time  is  increased  in  firmness  and  tenacity. 
This  is  not,  however,  a  uniform  consequence  of  a  contusion  during  life ;  for 
■a  blovy-  may  cause  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin  without  affecting  the 
cutis  in  the  manner  stated.  The  state  of  the  skin  here  described,  cannot 
.be  produced  by  a  contusion  on  a  dead  body ;  although  it  is  still  an  open 

•  question,  whether  it  might  not  be  produced  if  the  contusion  were  inflicted 
■a  few  minutes  after  death.    As  it  is,  the  value  of  this  sign  is  somewhat 

•  circumscribed  (it  is  not  always  produced  on  the  living),  it  might  be 
.possibly  produced  on  the  recently  dead  ;  so  that  when  it  does  not  exist, 
.we  must  look  for  other  differential  marks,  and  when  it  does  exist,  we 
-ought  to  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  contusion  was  not  inflicted  soon 
after  death. 

The  period  at  which  such  injuries  cease  to  resemble  each  other  has  not 
heen  fixed  with  any  degree  of  precision ;  but,  as  in  the  case  of  incised 
■wounds,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  little  danger  of  confounding  them 
>when  a  contusion  has  not  been  inflicted  on  a  dead  body  until  after  the 
disappearance  of  animal  heat  and  the  commencement  of  cadaveric  rigidity. 
Christison  found  that  sometimes  the  appearance  of  contusion  could  hardly 
Ae  produced  on  a  dead  body  two  hours  after  death ;  on  other  occasions  such 
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an  appearance  might  bo  slightly  caused  after  three  hours  and  a  quarter,  hut 
this  period  was  near  the  extreme  limit.  Whenever  the  warmth  of  the  body 
and  the  laxity  of  the  muscles  are  not  considerable  at  the  time  the  blow 
IS  inflicted,  the  appearance  of  contusions  during  life  cannot  be  distinctly 
produced.  It  is,  therefore,  only  on  the  trunk  that,  even  in  the  most 
favourable  state  of  the  body— namely,  when  warmth  is  retained  and  the 
blood  remains  altogether  liquid— a  mark  resembling  a  contusion  on  the 
living  body  can  be  produced  so  late  as  hvn  hours  after  death  ('  Ed 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  No.  99,  p.  247  et  seg.)  Notwithstanding  these  satis- 
factory results,  it  will  be  seen  that,  from  the  moment  of  death  until  after 
a  lapse  of  two  hours,  contusions  may  be  followed  by  appearances  on  the 
dead  almost  identical  with  those  observed  on  the  living.  The  earliest 
period  after  death  in  which  an  experiment  was  tried  on  the  human  body 
was  one  hour  and  three  qziarters :  in  this  case  the  similarity  was  so  strong 
that  we  may  infer,  if  the  experiments  had  been  performed  within  half  an 
hour,  or  even  an  hour  after  death,  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  blow  producing  the  discoloration  had  been  inflicted  on  a  living 
or  dead  body.  Christison's  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  severe 
blows  inflicted  on  a  recently  dead  body  produce  no  greater  degree  of 
ecchymosis,  or  cutaneous  discoloration,  than  slight  blows  inflicted  on  the 
living.  Assuming  that  the  great  extent  of  an  ecchymosis  would  in  all 
cases  serve  to  show  that  the  violence  which  produced  it  had  been  inflicted 
during  life,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  importance  of  these  facts  in 
relation  to  medical  evidence,  is  not  affected  by  the  extent  of  the  discolora- 
tion. It  may  be  just  as  necessary  to  have  a  positive  opinion  on  the  origin 
of  a  slight,  as  on  the  origin  of  an  extensive  bruise.  Slight  ecchymosis,  as 
in  cases  of  strangulation  or  suffocation,  if  they  can  be  cei-tainly  pronounced 
vital,  may  make  all  the  difference  between  the  acquittal  and  conviction  of 
a  person  charged  with  murder.  Again,  slight  ecchymosis  on  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned  may  excite  a  suspicion  of  strangulation  and  subsequent  im-^ 
mersion  of  the  body  in  water.  So  in  reference  to  child-murder.  An  infant 
may  be  destroyed  by  violence,  and  only  a  few  slight  marks  of  ecchymosis  be 
found  upon  its  body.  Irrespective  of  the  extent  of  an  ecchymosis,  the  great 
point  for  a  medical  witness  to  consider  is,  whether  it  occurred  during  life 
or  after  death.  Cases  in  which  a  mistake  might  easily  have  arisen  will  be 
related  in  speaking  of  marks  of  violence  on  the  drowned. 

The  practical  inference  is,  that  these  discolorations  of  the  skin  caused 
after  death,  are  liable  to  be  mistaken  for  marks  of  violence  on  the 
living  body.  An  instance  occurred  in  which,  for  the  sake  of  experiment, 
blows  with  a  stick  were  inflicted  on  the  recently  dead  body  of  a  woman 
while  still  warm.  The  body  was  afterwards  accidentally  seen  by  non- 
professional persons,  who  were  not  aware  of  the  performance  of  these 
experiments  ;  and  so  strong  was  the  impression  from  the  appearances,  that 
the  deceased  had  been  maltreated  during  life,  that  a  judicial  inquiry  was- 
instituted,  when  the  circumstances  were  satisfactorily  explained. 

Ecchymosis  from  natural  causes  in  the  living. — There  are  certain  con- 
ditions of  the  living  body  in  which  ecchymosed  marks  are  found  on  the- 
skin.  A  medical  witness  must  be  careful  not  to  confound  these  marks- 
with  ecchymosis  arising  from  violence.  First  with  regard  to  the  living 
body — in  aged  persons,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  legs  and  feet  covered 
with  livid  patches,  sometimes  of  considerable  uniformity  of  colour,  and  at 
others  much  mottled.  These  discolorations,  which  after  death  might  be 
mistaken  for  ecchymosis  from  violence,  arise  from  the  languor  of  the 
capillary  circulation  in  such  persons  :  the  blood  finds  its  way  with  diffi- 
culty through  the  venous  capillaries,  and  the  marks  are  commonly  observed 
on  the  lower  parts  of  the  body,  because  they  are  far  removed  from  the- 
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centre  of  circulation,  and  tlie  blood  has  to  rise  in  opposition  to  gravitation. 
This  is  the  condition  which  has  been  denominated  by  Andral,  asthenic 
hyperjemia.  (Andral,  '  Anat.  Pathol.,'  1. 1,  p.  40.)    Similar  discolorations 
are  sometimes  met  with  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  have  died  trom  scurvy, 
typhus,  and  other  adynamic  diseases.    In  persons  severely  affected  witli 
■  scurvy,  it  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  pressure  on  any  part  ot  the  skin 
will  suffice  to  produce  a  spot  resembling  the  ecchymosis  of  violen^,  and 
arising  like  it  from  a  rupture  of  minute  cutaneous  vessels ;  but  the  eftusion 
of  blood,  which  causes  the  discoloration,  is  commonly  confined  to  the 
superficial  layers  of  the  true  skin.    These  patches,  under  certain  states  ot 
the  system,  occur  spontaneously,  and  often  cover  the  body  to  a  great 
extent :  when  small,  they  take  the  name  of  petechice,  but  when  extensive, 
in  which  case  they  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  ecchymosis  of  violence, 
they  constitute  the  pathognomonic  character  of  the  disease  termed  purp^lra, 
To  all  these  efEusions  of  blood  in  the  living  body,  the  term  Sitgillation 
(sicgillatio,  a  black  mark)  has  been  applied.    Some  medical  jurists  have 
attempted  to-draw  a  distinction  between  ecchymosis  and  sugillation :  thus 
it  is  said,  ecchymosis  proceeds  from  external,  sugillation  from  internal, 
causes  ;  ecchymosis  is  confined  to  the  marks  which  occur  in  the  living 
body,  sugillation  to  those  which  occur  in  the  dead  : — in  ecchymosis  the 
vessels  are  ruptured,  in  sugillation  there  is  mere  congestion  ;  again,  some 
have  considered  that  ecchymosis  and  sugillation  might  take  place  both  in 
the  living  and  the  dead.    (Henke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,'  vol.  1,  p.  199, 
and  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1838,  2,  383.)    From  this  statement,  it  appears  im- 
possible to  give  a  consistent  definition  of  the  meaning  of  either  of  these 
terms :  but  it  is  altogether  unnecessary  to  make  the  attempt,  for  the  error, 
after  all,  consists  in  the  introduction  of  a  superfluity  of  words  to  express  a 
simple  condition  of  the  body, depending  on  dift'erent  causes.  Why,  according 
to  the  view  taken  by  Chaussier,  an  ecchymosis  should  not  also  be  called 
a  sugillation,  it  is  difficult  to  say  :  for  the  definitions  above  given  create 
no  real  distinction.    A  medical  jurist  should  avoid  the  use  of  the  term 
sugillation,  if  by  employing  it  he  considers  that  he  is  speaking  of  a 
condition  essentially  different  from  ecchymosis.    It  may  be  occasionally 
necessary  to  distinguish  ecchymoses  in  the  living  body 'arising  from  infirmity 
or  disease,  from  those  which  have  their  origin  in  violence.    In  regard  to 
the  spots  or  patches  on  the  legs  of  old  persons,  their  great  extent,  envelop- 
ing as  they  often  do  the  whole  circumference  of  a  leg,  is  sufficient  to 
establish  a  clear  distinction.    In  distinguishing  the  patches  of  purpura, 
a  difficulty  may  sometimes  exist,  but  here  also  the  appearance  of  the 
subject,  the  general  dilfusion  of  them  over  the  whole  of  the  body,  and 
their  simultaneous  existence  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and 
alimentary  canal,  cannot  fail  to  point  out  that  they  originate'.in  some  other 
cause  than  violence.    These  spots  have  been  observed  to  undergo  the 
same  changes  of  colour  in  the  living  as  the  true  ecchymosis  of  violence. 
It  has  been  alleged,  on  the  authority  of  Zacchias,  one  of  the  early  writers 
on  medical  jurisprudence,  that  a  distinction  is  obtained  in  these  case^ 
after  death  by  a  dissection  of  the  part.    According  to  this  authority,  in 
what  is  termed  sugillation,  i.e.  the  ecchymosis  of  disease,  the  blood  is  fluid, 
while  in  the  ecchymosis  of  violence  it  is  described  as  being  in  a  thick  and 
concrete  state.    In  the  remarks  already  made  respecting  contusions,  facts 
have  been  mentioned  which  show  that  such  a  distinction  is  inadmissible  ; 
neither  the  state  of  the  blood  nor  its  situation  will  alone  suffice  to  determine 
the  question.    Although  it  has  been  usual  to  describe  the  ecchymosis  of 
disease  as  being  due  to  a  superficial  extravasation  on  the  true  skin,  yet 
in  purpura  and  scurvy  the  discoloration  may  occasionally  extend  through 
the  whole  substance  of  the  skin  to  the  fatty  tissue  beneath. 
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Jjjcchymosis  in  the  dead  hodij.  Licidity. — Ecchymosis  may  present  itself 
in  various  forms  on  the  skin  of  a  dead  body.  The  first  form  when  it 
occurs,  is  almost  an  immediate  consequence  of  death,  but  it  is  not  fully 
developed  until  the  body  has  cooled.  It  is  commonly  called  cadaveric 
lividity.  It  presents  itself  in  diffused  patches  of  great  extent,  sometimes 
covering  the  whole  of  the  fore  part  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  at  other 
times  the  lateral  regions  of  the  back.  The  upper  or  lower  limbs,  either  on 
their  internal  or  external  surfaces,  or  on  their  whole  circumference,  are 
often  thus  completely  ecchymosed.  The  appearance  is  wholly  unlike  the 
effects  of  external  violence.  Ecchymosis  may  be  a  result  of  putrefaction 
from  the  fluid  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel.  Effusions  of  blood  beneath 
the  skin  from  causes  operating  after  death  may  produce  appearances  like 
those  caused  by  violence,  and  in  certain  exceptional  cases  zones  of  colour 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  disappearing  ecchymosis  maybe  produced. 
(See  p.  89  et  seq.) 

Is  Eccliymosis  a  necessary  result  of  violence  ? — This  medico-legal  question 
has  often  created  great  difficulty  to  medical  witnesses.  It  has  been  re- 
peatedly asserted  in  courts  of  law  that  no  severe  blow  could  have  been 
inflicted  on  the  body  of  a  person  found  dead,  in  consequence  of  the  absence 
of  ecchymosis  or  other  indication  of  violence  from  the  part  struck;  but 
this  assertion  is  opposed  to  well-ascertained  facts.  However  true  the  state- 
ment may  be  that  severe  contusions  are  commonly  followed  by  ecchymosis, 
it  is  open  to  numerous  exceptions  ;  and  unless  these  are  known  to  a  practi- 
tioner, his  evidence  may  mislead  the  Court.  The  presence  of  ecchymosis 
is  commonly  presumptive  evidence  of  the  infliction  of  violence,  but  its 
absence  does  not  negative  this  presumption. 

It  was  remarked  by  Portal,  that  the  spleen  had  been  found  ruptured 
from  blows  or  falls,  without  any  ecchymosis  or  abrasion  of  the  skin 
appearing  in  the  region  struck.  This  has  been  also  observed  in  respect 
to  ruptures  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  urinary  bladder,  from 
violence  directly  applied  to  the  abdomen.  Portal  supposed  that  the 
mechanical  impulse  was  simply  transferred  through  the  supple  parietes 
of  the  abdomen  to  the  viscera  behind,  as  in  the  striking  of  a  bladder 
filled  with  water.  Whether  this  be  the  true  explanation  or  not,  it  is 
Certain  that  the  small  vessels  of  the  skin  often  escape  rupture  from  a  sudden 
blow,  so  that  their  contents  are  not  effused,  Caspar  thought  that  under 
these  severe  injuries  the  non-production  of  ecchymosis  in  the  skin  was  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  loss  of  blood  from  the  ruptured  liver  or  other  organ 
('Hand,  der  Gerichtl.  Med.,'  1,  121),  but  this  explanation  will  not  ac- 
count for  the  facts.  In  some  of  the  cases  the  part  ruptured  has  been  the  in- 
testines or  the  urinary  bladder,  from  which  a  large  quantity  of  blood  would 
hot  flow.  A  case  is  reported  by  Henke,  in  which  a  labouring  man  died 
some  hours  after  fighting  with  another,  and  on  an  inspection  of  the  body 
the  peritoneum  was  found  extensively  inflamed,  owing  to  an  escape  of  the 
contents  of  the  small  intestines,  which  had  been  ruptured  to  a  considerable 
extent.  There  was,  however,  no  ecchymosis  or  mark  on  the  skin  externally, 
and  the  medical  inspectors  were  inclined  to  affirm,  contrary  to  dii'cct 
evidence,  that  no  blow  could  have  been  struck  ;  but  others  of  greater 
experience  were  appealed  to,  who  at  once  admitted  that  the  laceration  of 
the  intestines  might  have  been  caused  by  a  blow,  even  although  there  was 
no  appearance  of  a  bruise  externally.  Watson  states  that  a  girl,  aged 
nine,  received  a  smart  blow  upon  the  abdomen  from  a  stone.  She  imme- 
diately complained  of  great  pain,  collapse  ensued,  and  she  died  in  twenty- 
one  hours.  On  inspection  there  was  no  mark  of  injury  externally,  but  the 
ileum  (one  of  the  small  intestines)  was  found  ruptured,  its  contents  extra- 
vasated,  and  the  peritoneum  extensively  inflamed.    ('  On  Homicide,  ]>• 
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187.)  A  man  received  a  kick  on  tlie  abdomen  from  a  horse  :  lie  died  in 
thirty  hours  from  peritonitis.  The  ileum  was  found  to  have  been  torn 
completely  across  in  its  lower  third.  There  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of 
ecchymosis  externally,  a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  since  the  blow 
was  here  struck  by  a  somewhat  angular  or  pointed  body — the  hoof  of  a 
horse.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  26,  p.  349.)  In  a  fatal  railway  accident  which 
occurred  at  Leicester  in  1854,  there  were  no  mai-ks  of  external  violence  on 
the  head,  but  Macaulay  found  a  laceration  of  the  left  hemisphere  of  the 
brain,  with  effusion  of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  which  had  coagulated. 

Many  cases  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the  statement  that  ecchy- 
mosis is  not  a  necessary  or  constant  result  of  a  severe  blow  or  mechanical 
violence;  but  those  above  related  sufficiently  establish  the  fact.  (See 
'  Ruptures  of  the  Heart,  Liver,  Spleen,  and  Kidneys,' ^os;^.)    This  medico- 
■  legal  question  frequently  arises  in  cases  in  which  the  bladder  or  liver  is 
ruptured,  as,  owing  to  the  general  absence  of  marks  of  violence,  it  is  often 
alleged  in  defence  that  no  blow  or  kick  could  have  been  inflicted  on  this 
part  of  the  abdomen.  The  incorrectness  of  this  view  will  be  apparent  by  a 
reference  to  cases  of  ruptured  bladder  related  in  another  part  of  this  work. 
Easton  observed  a  case  of  rupture  of  the  liver,  under  circumstances  in  which 
ecchymosis  would  have  been  generally  expected  to  take  place  as  a  result  of 
violence.  In  1852,  a  woman,  aged  75,  was  run  down  by  a  cab  in  the  streets  of 
Olasgow,  and  died  in  less  than  half  an  hour.  No  ecchymosis  existed,  although 
four  ribs  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest  at  the  lower  part  were  broken,  and 
the  Hver  was  ruptured  longitudinally  in  two  places,  and  throughout  the 
entire  length  of  its  anterior  and  convex  surface.    The  laceration  of  this 
oi'gan  had  not  been  caused  by  the  fractured  ends  of  the  ribs  penetrating 
downwards,  for  of  these  there  was  no  displacement,  but  the  organ  seemed 
to  have  burst  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  compression  to  which  it  had 
been  subjected,  which  had  not,  however,  been  sufficient  to  occasion  any 
discoloration  of  the  skin  externally.    The  following  case  was  tried  in 
■Glasgow,  in  1837.    A  woman  was  found  dead  in  her  house,  and  her 
husband  was  accused  of  having  murdered  her.    There  was  no  mark  of 
•violence  externally;  but  on  opening  the  abdomen,  the  liver  was  found 
■extensively  lacerated,  and  there  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  cause  of 
death.    A  medical  witness  asserted,  that  as  there  was  no  appearance  of 
injury  externally,  the  rupture  could  not  have  been  caused  by  a  fall  or  a 
■blow.    He  attributed  the  absence  of  marks  of  ecchymosis  to  the  rupture 
■ihaving  been  occasioned  by  the  forcible  pressure  of  some  heavy  rounded 
-smooth  body  on  the  abdomen.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  a  verdict 
•of  not  proven.  The  hver  is  seldom  ruptured  except  from  violence  directly 
apphed,  and  it  is  observed  that  the  rupture  is  more  commonly  caused  by 
sudden  than  by  a  slow  application  of  violence.    It  may  have  been  rup- 
tured in  this  case  either  by  a  blow  or  a  fall— the  absence  of  ecchymosis 
•m  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  consistent  with  either  view.    The  explana- 
tion given  by  the  witness  would  neither  account  for  the  rupture  nor  for 
the  absence  of  ecchymosis;  for  these  conditions  are  more  commonly  met 
with  under  directly  opposite  circumstances.    At  the  same  time,  in  cases 
where  the  facts  are  imperfectly  known,  a  surgeon  must  not  be  too  ready 
-to  assume  m  the  absence  of  ecchymosis  or  injury  to  the  skin,  that  vio- 
lence has  been  directly  applied  and  has  caused  the  rupture  of  ak  internal 
•organ.    That  murderous  violence  may  be  produced  by  blows  on  a  body 

Wl?r,V'rP '""^  ^""l  '^^r.™^^  "^r^^'  ^"^'^^^^^  proved  by  a  case  tried  in 
Scotland  {Gummg,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Dec,  1853).  The  woman 
died  from  a  severe  injury  to  the  head,  but  she  chiefly  complained  of  great 
pain  m  one  of  her  breasts,  and  in  her  chest  on  that  side.  From  her 
statement  it  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  used  great  violence  t^  this 
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part  of  her  body ;  yet  on  a  careful  examination,  during  life  and  aftci 
death,  there  were  no  marks  of  ecchymosis  or  contusion.    The  case  ol 
Slater  and  Vivian  (C.  C.  C,  Sept.,  18G0),  charged  with  the  manslaughtci 
of  a  lunatic  at  Colney  Hatch  Asylum,  presents  many  points  of  importance 
in  reference  to  this  medico-legal  question.    ( Winslow's  '  Med.  Critic,  and 
Psych.  Jour.,'  1861,  p.  91.) 


CHAPTER  .36. 

EVIDENCE    OF   THE  USE   OF  A  WEAPON — CHAKACTERS    OF   WOUNDS    CAUSED  Rr 
WEAPONS — INCISED,  PUNCTURED,  LACERATED,  AND  CONTUSED  WOUNDS — STAliS 

AND    CUTS  WHAT    ARE    WEAPONS?  EXAMINATION    OF  THE  DRESS — WOUM 

PRODUCED  THROUGH  THE  DRESS. 

Evidence  of  the  use  of  a  loeapon. — It  is  not  necessary  to  prove  that  a 
weapon  has  been  used  for  the  production  of  a  wound,  for  the  words  of  the 
statute  are  : — '  Whosoever  shall,  hy  any  means  ivliatsoever,  wound  or  cause 
any  grievous  bodily  harm  to  a  person,'  etc. ;  yet  evidence  of  the  use  of  a 
weapon  in  case  of  assault  may  materially  affect  the  amount  of  punishment 
awarded  on  conviction.  When,  upon  the  clearest  evidence,  it  is  certain 
that  a  weapon  has  been  used,  it  is  not  unusual  for  prisoners  to  declare  that 
no  weapon  was  employed  by  them,  but  that  the  wound  had  been  occasioned 
by  accidental  circumstances.  A  witness  should  remember  that  he  is  seldom 
in  a  position  to  swear  that  a  particular  weapon  produced  at  a  trial  must 
have  been  used  by  the  prisoner  : — he  is  only  justified  in  saying,  that  the 
wound  was  caused  either  by  it  or  by  one  similar  to  it.  Schworer  relates 
the  following  case.  A  man  was  stabbed  by  another  in  the  face,  and  a  knifo 
with  the  blade  entire  was  brought  forward  as  circumstantial  evidence 
against  him,  the  surgeon  having  stated  that  the  wound  had  been  caused  by 
this  knife.  The  wounded  person  recovered;  but  a  year  afterwards  an 
abscess  formed  in  his  face,  and  the  broken  point  of  the  real  weapon  was 
discharged  from  it.  The  wound  could  not  therefore  have  been  produced  by 
the  knife  which  was  brought  forward  as  evidence  against  the  prisoner  at 
the  trial.  (' Lehre  von  dem  Kindermorde.')  Although  the  criminality  of 
an  act  is  not  lessened  or  impugned  by  an  occurrence  of  this  kind,  it  is 
advisable  that  such  mistakes  should  be  avoided  by  the  use  of  proper  caution 
on  the  part  of  a  witness.  On  this  question,  see  the  case  of  Renaud,  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1839,  2,  170.  As  to  what  is  a  weapon,  see  Henke,  'Zeitschrift 
der  S.  A.,'  1844,  1,  67. 

Characters  of  tuounds  produced  hy  weapons. — Let  us  now  suppose  that 
no  weapon  is  discovered,  and  that  the  opinion  of  a  witness  is  to  be  founded 
only  on  an  examination  of  the  wound.  It  is  right  for  him  to  know  that 
on  all  criminal  trials  considerable  importance  is  attached  by  the  law  to  the 
fact  of  a  wound  having  been  caused  by  the  use  of  a  weapon ;  since  this 
generally  implies  malice,  and  in  most  cases  a  greater  desire  to  injure  the 
party  assailed  than  the  mere  employment  of  manual  force.  Some  wounds, 
such  as  cuts  and  stabs,  at  once  indicate  that  they  must  have  been  produced 
by  weapons. 

1.  Incised  tvounds. — In  incised  wounds,  the  sharpness  of  the  insti'ument 
may  be  inferred  from  the  cleanness  and  regularity  with  which  the  edges 
are  cut  :  in  stabs,  also,  the  form  and  depth  of  a  wound  will  often,  but  not 
necessarily,  indicate  the  kind  of  weapon  employed.  Stabs  sometimes  have 
the  characters  of  incised  punctures,  and  may  be  mistaken  for  such,  one  or 
both  extremities  of  the  wound  being  cleanly  cut,  according  to  whether  tlie 
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weapon  was  single  or  double-edged.  Dupuytren  has  remarlced  that  such, 
stabs,  omng  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  are  apparently  smaller  than  the 
weapon— a  point  to  be  remembered  in  instituting  a  comparison  between 
the  size  of  a  wound  and  the  instrument.  A  lateral  motion  ot  the  weapon 
may,  however,  cause  a  considerable  enlargement  of  the  wound,  (bee  case^ 
*  Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 1847,  1,  400.) 

2.  Punckcred  ivounds.— It  is  necessary  to  notice  whether  the  edges  ot  a 
punctured  wound  are  lacerated  and  irregular,  or  incised ;  because  it  may 
be  alleged  in  defence,  that  the  wound  was  produced  by  a  fall  on  some- 
substance  capable  of  causing  an  injury  somewhat  resembling  it.  A  case 
occurred  in  which  a  deeply  penetrating  wound  on  the  genital  organs  of  a 
woman,  which  had  evidently  caused  her  death,  was  ascribed  by  the 
prisoners  charged  with  the  murder  to  her  having  fallen  on  some  broken 
glass  ;  but  it  was  proved  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  wer6  bounded  every- 
where by  clean  incisions,  which  rendered  this  defence  inconsistent  if  not 
impossible.  A  similar  defence  was  made  on  two  other  occasions,  where  the 
cases  came  to  trial.  In  one,  a  man  struck  the  prosecutor,  and  knocked  him 
against  a  window.  On  examination,  there  were  three  deep  cuts  on  the  face 
of  the  prosecutor,  but  no  weapon  had  been  seen  in  the  hands  of  the 
prisoner.  He  was  charged  with  cutting  and  stabbing.  The  surgeon, 
deposed  that  the  wounds  appeared  to  have  been  inflicted  with  a  knife  or 
razor-blade,  and  not  with  broken  glass.  If  the  wounds  had  been  made 
with  glass,  particles  of  that  substance  would  probably  have  been  found  in 
them,  but  there  were  none.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  the  infliction  of 
the  wounds  by  a  weapon  not  being  considered  to  have  been  sufficiently 
made  out.  In  another  case  that  occurred  in  1841,  the  prosecutor  was- 
knocked  down,  and  his  throat  was  found  severely  cut,  but  there  was  no- 
direct  proof  that  a  weapon  had  been  used.  In  the  defence  it  was  ui-ged 
that  the  wound  had  been  produced  by  a  broken  pane  of  glass,  but  the 
surgeon  described  it  as  a  clean  cut,  five  inches  in  length  and  one  inch  in 
depth,  laying  bare  the  carotid  artery.  He  considered  that  it  must  have 
been  inflicted  by  a  razor  or  knife,  and  that  it  was  a  cut  made  by  one  stroke 
of  the  instrument.  In  Beg.  v.  Ankers  (Warwick  Lent  Ass.,  1845),  a 
clean  cut  as  from  a  penknife,  about  two  inches  long  and  one  deep,  was 
proved  to  have  existed  on  the  person  of  the  prosecutor,  who  had  fallen 
during  a  quarrel  with  the  prisoner.  Some  broken  crockery  was  lying  near 
the  spot,  and  it  was  alleged  in  the  defence  that  a  fall  upon  this  had  caused 
the  wound.  This  allegation  was  inconsistent  with  the  clean  and  even 
appearance  of  the  edges  of  the  wound.  The  prisoner,  in  whose  possession 
a  penknife  had  been  found,  was  convicted. 

When  a  stab  has  traversed  the  body,  the  entrance-aperture  is  commonly- 
larger  than  the  aperture  of  exit ;  and  its  edges,  contrary  to  what  might  bt^ 
supposed,  are  sometimes  everted,  owing  to  the  rapid  withdrawal  of  the 
instrument.  That  facts  of  this  kind  should  be  available  as  evidence,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  body  should  be  seen  soon  after  the  infliction  of  a  wound,, 
and  before  there  has  been  any  interference  with  it. 

In  general,  wounds  made  by  glass  or  earfhenivare  are  characterized  by 
their  great  irregularity  and  the  unevenness  of  their  edges.  Cases  of  this 
kind  show  that,  as  it  is  not  always  possible  to  know  when  this  sort  of 
defence  may  be  raised,  a  medical  witness  should  never  fail  to  make  a 
minute  examination  of  a  wound  which  is  suspected  to  have  been  criminally 
inflicted.  A  trial  for  murder  took  place  (Worcester  Sum.  Ass.,  18.38) 
m  which  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  small 
punctured  wound  in  the  chest.  It  was  five  and  a  half  inches  deep  ;  it 
had  completely  traversed  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  had  led  to 
death  by  loss  of  blood.    The  wound  was  supposed  to  have  been  produced 
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by  a  small  skewer,  Avhich  was  found  near  the  spot,  but  in  the  defence  it 
■was  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  over  a  tub,  and  that  the  wound 
had  been  caused  by  a  projecting  nail.  This  allegation,  however,  was 
negatived  by  tlie  surgeon,  from  the  fact  of  its  being  a  cleanly  ciot  wouud. 
Had  it  been  produced  in  the  manner  alleged  by  the  prisoners,  this  would 
have  been  indicated  by  an  irregularity  of  mai'gin.  In  the  case  of  Bryant 
(Taunton  Lent  Ass.,  1849),  which  involved  a  charge  of  maliciously 
stabbing  the  prosecutor,  the  defence  was  that  many  flints  were  lying  about 
in  the  road,  and  as  the  assault  took  place  in  the  dark  the  wound  might 
have  been  inflicted  accidentally  during  a  fall.  The  medical  witness  could 
not  say  that  the  wounds  had  been  positively  caused  by  a  weapon  :  th(;y 
might  have  been  produced  by  the  flints.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted,  as 
the  statute  then  required  proof  that  a  wound  had  been  inflicted  by  some 
insti'ument.  A  careful  examination  made  at  the  time  of  the  injury  would 
most  probably  have  enabled  the  witness  to  give  a  decided  opinion,  instead 
-of  leaving  the  case  open  to  doubt.  A  puncture  made  by  a  flint  during  a 
fall  is  not  likely  to  resemble  a  stab  with  a  knife.  The  wound  would  present 
some  marks  of  laceration  and  gi-eat  irregularity.  As  the  wound  was 
under  the  ear,  it  was  by  no  means  probable,  from  the  situation,  that  it 
■could  have  been  thus  accidentally  caused.  A  similar  question  arose  in 
a  case  in  which  the  pi-isoner  was  charged  with  inflicting  a  wound  with  a 
knife.  In  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  wound  was  caused  by  the 
-sharp  edge  of  an  oyster-shell.  A  careful  examination  made  when  a 
wounded  person  is  first  seen  would  enable  a  medical  man  to  meet  sugges- 
tions of  this  kind,  which  are  often  thrown  out  unexpectedly  in  the  defence. 
The  answer  to  such  a  question  may  materially  affect  the  amount  of  punish- 
ment inflicted  on  the  prisoner,  as  the  use  of  knives  or  daggers  is  looked  on 
"with  sevei-ity. 

These  medical  difficulties  are  now  for  the  most  part  removed  by  24  and 
•25  Vict.  c.  100.  This  must  not,  however,  lead  the  witness  to  suppose 
that  a  personal  injury  is  not  to  be  carefully  examined  with  a  view  to  the 
determination  of  this  question.  In  1853,  the  careful  examination  of  a 
wound  disproved  a  charge  of  maliciously  wounding  made  against  innocent 
persons.  A  little  girl  was  represented  to  have  received,  while  sitting 
over  an  iron  grating,  a  wound  in  the  pudendum,  by  some  person  pushing 
a  toasting-fork  or  pointed  instrument  between  the  bars  of  the  grating  from 
below.  There  were  no  marks  of  punctures,  which  would  have  been  found 
had  this  statement  been  true,  but  a  slight  laceration  of  the  parts,  such 
•as  might  have  been  produced  by  an  accidental  fall  on  the  edge  of  the 
iron  grating  while  the  girl  was  in  a  sitting  position.  There  were  also 
marks  of  bruises  on  the  thigh,  such  as  might  have  occurred  from  an 
accident  of  this  kind.  The  mother  of  the  child  had  made  a  false  charge 
for  the  sake  of  exciting  public  compassion  and  extorting  money.  A  proper 
•surgical  examination  of  the  injury  already  established  that  it  had  resulted 
from  accident.  The  part  of  the  body  in  which  the  injury  existed  in  this 
case,  is  not  usually  exposed  to  laceration  or  punctures  from  accident ;  but 
-the  child,  for  a  certain  purpose,  had  placed  herself  voluntarily  in  this 
position,  and  had  on  her  own  admission  slipped,  and  thus  probably  injured 
herself. 

3.  Lacerated  and  Contused  tvounds.—hsicer Sited  wounds  do  not  in  general 
present  greater  difficulty  with  regard  to  their  origin  than  those  which  arc 
incised  or  punctured.  The  means  which  produced  the  laceration  are 
commonly  well  indicated  by  the  appearance  of  the  wound.  These  injuries 
are  generally  the  result  of  accident ;  they  are,  however,  frequently  met 
with  on  the  bodies  of  new-born  children,  in  which  case  they  may  give  rise 
to  a  charge  of  infanticide.  If  it  could  be  proved  that  they  had  arisen  from 
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the  nse  of  a  weapon,  this  would,  of  course,  go' far''t6' V  conyjotioii.oii  a 
charge  of  murder.    Conhised  wounds  and  severe  contusions  present  much 
greater  difficulty  to  a  medical  jurist.    It  is  not  often  in  his  power  to  say 
whether  a  contused  wound  has  resulted  from  the  use  of  a  weapon,  from  co 
Uoto  of  the  fist,  or  a  fall,  by  reason  of  the  deceased  having  accidentally 
fallen  against  some  hard  surface.    The  question  is  frequently  put  to- 
medical  witnesses  on  those  trials  for  manslaughter  which  arise  out  of  the 
pugilistic  combats  of  half-drunken  men.    One  of  the  combatants  may  be 
killed,  either  by  a  blow  on  the  head,  by  a  fall,  or  by  both  kinds  of  violence 
combined.    The  skull  may  or  may  not  be  fractured ;  and  the  person  may 
die  of  concussion,  inflammation  of  the  brain,  or  from  effusion  of  blood.. 
The  general  defence  is  that  the  deceased  struck  his  head  against  some  hard 
substance  in  falling  on  the  ground,  and  a  surgeon  is  asked  whether  the 
particular  appearances  might  not  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  a  fall. 
A  medical  witness  is  rarely  in  a  position  to  swear  with  certainty  that  a 
contused  wound  of  the  head  must  have  been  produced  by  a  weapon  and 
not  by  a  fall.    Some  circumstances,  however,  may  occasionally  enable  him 
to  form  an  opinion  on  this  point.    If  there  are  contused  wounds  on  several 
pai'ts  of  the  head,  with  copious  effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  the 
presumption  is  that  a  weapon  must  have  been  used.    If  the  marks  of 
violence  are  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  it  is  highly  probable  that  they 
have  been  caused  by  a  weapon,  since  this  is  not  commonly  a  part  which  can. 
receive  injuiy  from  a  fall.    So  if  sand,  gravel,  grass,  or  other  substances  be 
found  in  a  contused  wound,  this  will  render  it  highly  probable  that  the 
injury  was  really  caused  by  a  fall.    When  the  question  is  simply  whether 
a  contused  wound  was  produced  by  a  blow  of  the  fist  or  by  a  weapon,  it 
may  admit  of  an  answer  from  an  examination  of  the  wound,  as  in  the 
following  case.    Two  men  were  fighting,  and  one  struck  the  other  a  severe 
blow  on  the  head,  felling  him  to  the  ground.    The  deceased  Avas  rendered 
insensible  and  soon  died.    There  was  a  fracture  of  the  skull,  six  inches  in 
length.    The  prisoner  alleged  that  he  struck  the  deceased  only  with  his 
fist.    The  medical  opinion  was  that  a  blow  of  the  fist  could  not  have 
produced  such  a  severe  injury.    A  weapon  must  have  been  used.  While 
full  allowance  is  made  for  the  effect  of  falls,  it  must  be  remembered  that 
there  are  injuries  which  from  their  nature  are  not  likely  to  have  been 
produced  by  blows  of  the  fist. 

It  matters  not,  under  the  statute  on  wounding,  whether  the  wound 
was  produced  directly  by  a  weapon  employed  by  an  assailant,  or  indirectly 
by  any  act  of  violence  on  his  part.  A  man  may  fracture  the  skull  of 
another  either  by  striking  him  with  a  brick,  or  by  striking  him  with  his 
fist  and  thus  causing  him  to  fall  against  a  brick.  Acquittals  formerly 
took  place  upon  technicalities  of  this  kind;  but  in  Beg.  v.  Dodd 
(Shrewsbury  Sum.  Ass.,  1853),  Coleridge,  J.,  expressed  a  strong  opinion 
against  the  distinction  thus  made.  The  prisoner,  it  was  alleged,  threw 
a  stone  at  the  deceased,  who  immediately  fell  on  a  stone  floor.  The 
deceased  was  able  to  go  about  for  several  days,  but  he  died  a  week  after 
he  had  sustamed  the  violence,  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  as  a 
result  of  fracture  of  the  skull.  The  medical  witness  ascribed  the  fracture 
to  a  blow  from  a  stone.  In  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  the  fracture 
might  just  as  well  have  arisen  from  the  fall  on  a  stone  floor.  Coleridcre  J 
held,  It  the  prisoner  knocked  the  deceased  down,  that  it  would  make'  no 
difference  whether  the  deceased  died  from  the  fall  on  a  stone  floor  or 
from  injury  directly  produced  by  the  stone  which  was  thrown  at  him  ' 

In  lieg.  v.  Eoives  (Croydon  Sum.  Ass.,  1853),  the  deceased,  the  wife 
of  the  prisoner,  was  found  dead  with  severe  contusions  on  the  head  and 
face,  and  a  lacerated  wound  on  the  temple.    She  died  from  extravasation 
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of  blood  on  the  brain.  Tlie  defence  was  that  deceased  had  fallen  against 
a  fender  while  intoxicated,  and  so  had  caused  the  wounds ;  but  it  was 
properly  stated  by  a  medical  witness  that,  although  a  lacerated  wound 
on  the  side  of  the  head  might  have  been  so  caused,  the  other  injuries  bore 
the  characters  of  repeated  blows.  The  counsel  for  the  defence  wished  to 
make  a  general  amalgamation  of  all  this  violence,  although  the  witness  had 
.stated  that  the  head,  from  the  temple  to  the  occiput,  was  one  mass  of  con- 
tusions, independently  of  the  bruises  met  with  on  the  face.  Apart  from 
all  scientific  speculations,  no  fall  upon  a  fender  could  possibly  account  for 
the  loliole  of  these  injuries,  but  it  was  necessary  in  addition  to  assume  that 
the  woman  was  continually  drunk  (of  which  there  was  no  proof) ,  and  that 
in  falling  her  head  and  face  alone  invariably  suffered.  In  reference  to  the 
cause  of  the  violence,  Channel,  B.,  remarked — '  If  there  were  blows,  and 
by  means  of  blows  the  prisoner  caused  the  falls,  then  though  the  blows 
might  not  themselves  be  the  direct  cause  of  death,  he  would  be  responsible 
for  the  result.'  The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.  A  similar 
question  arose  in  Beg.  v.  Budd  (Kingston  Lent  Ass.,  1868),  where  a  man 
was  charged  with  killing  his  wife  by  blows.  It  appeared  that  he  had 
either  kicked  her,  and  produced  the  injury  which  caused  her  death,  or  that 
she  had  fallen  upon  some  wood  as  a  result  of  his  violence.  Byles,  J.,  said 
it  was  not  material  whether  death  was  caused  directly  by  the  blow  or  kick, 
or  -whether  the  prisoner  struck  or  pushed  his  wife  and  she  fell  so  as  to 
produce  the  injury  which  caused  her  death ;  the  prisoner  would  equally 
be  o-uilty  of  manslaughter.  He  was  convicted.  If  it  could  be  shown  that 
the^'fall  was  the  result  of  some  accident,  then  it  might  be  a  good  ground 
for  defence. 

A  doubt  may  occasionally  arise  whether  a  loeapon  has  or  has  not  been 
nsed  in  reference  to  lacerated  or  contused  wounds.  Contused  wounds  on 
bony  surfaces,  as  on  the  head  from  a  cricket-ball,  sometimes  present  the 
appearance  of  incised  wounds,  the  skin  being  evenly  separated.  When  a 
wound  is  recent,  a  careful  examination  will  generally  enable  a  witness  to 
form  a  correct  opinion,  but  if  some  time  has  elapsed  before  a  wound  is 
examined,  great  caution  will  be  required  in  forming  a  judgment.  A  man, 
it  was  alleged,  had  been  stabbed  on  the  head  with  a  knife.  The  prisoner 
struck  the  blow,  and  he  certainly  had  a  knife  in  his  hand  at  the  time, 
but  whether  the  wound  was  or  was  not  produced  by  the  knife  could  not 
be  determined  from  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.  In  the  defence  it  was 
nro-ed  that  the  prisoner  had  inflicted  the  wound  with  his  knuckles,  and 
not  with  a  knife.  When  a  surgeon  was  called  to  examine  the  wound  some 
time  after  its  infliction,  there  was  so  much  contusion  and  laceration  about 
its  edo-es  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  with  the  necessary  precision 
by  what  means  it  had  been  caused.  There  was  suspicion,  but  no  medical 
proof  that  a  weapon  had  been  employed.  _  .     *  ^.i,.^. 

A  surgeon  should  be  cautious  in  listening  to  the  statements  of  others, 
that  a  weapon  has  been  used,  unless  the  wound  itself  bears  about  it  such 
characters  as  to  leave  the  fact  indisputable.  During  a  scuffle,  the  person 
assaulted  may  be  easily  deceived  as  to  the  way  m  which  an  accused  party 
inflicted  a  wound  upon  him ;  and  a  motive  may  sometimes  exist  tor  im- 
puting to  an  assailant  the  use  of  a  weapon  during  a  quarrel,  in  such 
cases  I  medical  witness  should  rather  trust  to  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
for  proof  of  the  use  of  a  weapon,  than  to  any  account  given  by  i^terestea 
parties.  In  a  case  which  was  tried  in  1842  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes  a 
surgeon  swore  that  a  wound  on  the  nose  of  the  prosecutrix  had  been  pio- 
duced  by  a  knife,  and  not  by  a  blow  with  the  fist,  as  it  was  alleged  m  the 
defence.  There  seems  to  have  been  no  good  medical  reason  for  the  opinion 
that  a  knife  had  been  used:  it  appears  to  have  been  founded  chiefly  on 
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ilie  loose  statement  of  the  prosecutrix  herself.  Nevertheless  a  conviction 
followed  upon  this  evidence,  and  a  respectable  woman,  charged  as  accessory, 
was  sentenced  to  a  severe  punishment,  not  for  having  assaulted  the  prose- 
cutrix, for  it  does  not  appear  that  she  sti-uck  a  blow,  but  for  aiding  another 
in  the  supposed  act  of  stabbing.  It  was  alleged  that  she  handed  a  knife 
to  the  assailant,  when  it  was  extremely  doubtful,  medically  speaking, 
whether  any  knife  had  been  used  in  the  assault.  This  case  conveys  a 
serious  caution  in  respect  to  the  medico-legal  examination  of  wounds.  A 
medical  man  is  not  justified  in  giving  a  hasty  opinion  from  mere  hearsay 
of  a  weapon  having  been  employed  ;  he  may,  in  this  way,  lead  to  the 
mfiiction  of  a  very  severe  and  unmerited  punishment. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  some  means  of  discrimination  between  the 
effects  of  falls  and  blows  affecting  the  same  part  of  the  body,  would  greatly 
aid  the  administration  of  justice ;  but  as  no  two  cases  coming  under  this 
class  of  injuries  are  precisely  alike,  either  in  the  part  wounded  or  the 
•amount  of  force  employed,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  introduce  general  rules 
•or  to  make  statistics  practically  available.    It  is  commonly  supposed  that 
a  mere  fall  is  not  sufficient  to  produce  the  same  degree  of  injury  that  may 
be  caused  by  a  blunt  weapon,  applied  suddenly  to  the  head  by  human 
force ;  but  a  severe  fracture  may  arise  from  a  simple  accident  of  this  kind 
and  present  nearly  all  the  characters  of  homicidal  violence.    (See  case' 
p.  532.)    The  difficulties  at  criminal  trials  will  be  found  to  proceed,  not 
so  much  from  want  of  rules  to  assign  the  violence  to  one  condition  or 
the  other,  as  from  a  want  of  proper  observation  when  the  wounds  are  first 
•examined.    If  minute  attention  were  given  to  an  examination  of  these 
injuries  soon  after  their  occurrence,  circumstances  would  be  noticed  which 
would  help  the  medical  witness  to  a  conclusion.    The  defence  that  they 
might  have  been  produced  by  a  fall,  is  not  set  up  until  a  subsequent  period 
■and  the  surgeon  is  then  obliged  to  trust  to  his  memoiy  for  the  main 
points  of  distinction.  Such  improvised  opinions  usually  fail  in  impressine- 
jury.  ^  ^ 

The  case  of  Mr.  Briggs,  who  was  murderously  assaulted  in  a  carriae-e 
on  the  North  London  Railway  in  1864,  furnishes  an  illustration  of  the  ease 
with  which  homicidal  and  accidental  violence  may  be  distin<ruished  pro 
vided  attention  is  directed  to  this  question  at  the  time.  There  were  several 
wounds  on  the  head  of  this  man  which  could  not  have  proceeded  from 
one  cause  It  appeared  probable  that  some  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
•deceased  by  an  instrument  while  he  was  in  the  carriage;  that  he  had 

ti^"",  ii^?"  i  I"  ^""T  ?  ^^'^^  carriage  was  in  rapid  motion,  and 
the  fall  had  produced  other  bruises.  The  surgeon  who  examined  the 
deceased  found  a  transverse  ]agged  wound  across  the  left  ear,  and  above 
this  there  was  a  scalp-tumour  as  well  as  two  distinct  wounds  of  the  scalp 
with  effusion  of  blood  beneath,  and  corresponding  fractures  in  the  bones: 
There  had  obviously  been  more  than  one  distinct  application  of  force  to 

F.'dlr.n   '"^^''T-  *wo  distinct  places 

indicated  the  use  of  a  heavy  blunt  weapon,  while  the  scalp-tumour  was 
probably  caused  by  the  head  coming  in  contact  with  the  ground  at  thS 
point.  A  large  stone,  with  some  blood  and  light  grey  hair  rlsemblinl  Jw 
of  deceased,  was  found  in  the  road  near  the  sp^ot  wheirthe  ^73'"' 
In  this  case  the  assassin,  lluller,  had  no  doubt  intended  that  deaTh  should 
appear  to  be  the  result  of  an  act  of  suicide- the  fall  from  a  train  in  motion 
necessarily  producing  severe  injuries,  which  might  reasonabinccornt  for 
death  Ihe  case  of  Mr.  Gold,  who  was  murdered  on  the  Bric^htorMwav 
in  1881,  ma  similar  manner,  presented  less  difficulties  ;  since  Mr  Gold  was 

'Ts  tttn^^VT^^^^^  *^f°'  whifst  stintvi^g 

was  thrown  out  of  the  carnage.    An  assailant  may  select  his  opportunity 
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of  inflictino'  violence  upon  another  while  riding  on  horseback,  and  by- 
causing  him  to  fall  from  his  horse  may  thus  give  the  appearance  of  acci- 
dental injuries.    A  proper  medical  examination,  however,  could  not  fail 
to  reveal  the  real  state  of  facts.    In  1861,  the  Baron  de  Vidil,  a  Frencli 
nobleman  of  high  social  position,  was  charged  with  attempting  to  murder 
his  son,  Alfred  de  Vidil,  under  the  following  circumstances.    He  invited 
his  son,  under  false  pretences,  to  take  a  ride  on  horseback,  with  him ;  led 
him  into  a  solitary  lane  near  Twickenham  ;  fell  behind,  and  then  suddenly 
struck  his  son  several  severe  blows  on  the  head  with  a  heavy  riding  whip 
having  a  metal  head.    The  young  man,  although  severely  wounded,  was 
able  to  keep  his  seat,  and  soon  procured  assistance.    The  Baron  alleged  in 
defence  that  his  son's  horse  had  shied  and  had  thi'own  him  against  a  wall. 
The  surgeon  who  examined  the  son  soon  after  the  occurrence  found  on  the 
head  two  star-shaped  contused  wounds  cutting  through  the  skin  to  the 
bone,  one  at  the  upper  part  of  the  forehead  near  the  hair,  and  the  other 
at  the  back  of  the  head.    There  were  no  scratches  or  other  injuries  to 
the  face.    The  medical  witness  very  properly  said  that  these  two  wounds 
in  different  parts  of  the  head  were  inconsistent  with  their  production 
by  any  fall  or  by  such  an  accident  as  that  assigned  by  the  accused. 
They  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  caused  by  separate  blows  from 
some  heavy  blunt  instrument,  the  force  being  concentrated  on  each  point. 
This  medical  view  of  the  cause  of  the  injuries  was  borne  out  by  the  direct 
evidence  of  an  eye-witness  who  saw  the  prisoner  strike  the  blows.   It  was 
proved  that,  by  the  death  of  his  son,  the  prisoner  would  have  come  into  the 
possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money.    The  Baron  was  tried  and  convicted 
of  an  assault,  upon  the  medical  and  general  evidence,  although  the  son 
refused  to  be  a  witness  against  him. 

When  it  is  a  question  wdiich  of  two  weapons  produced  certain  con- 
tused wounds  found  on  the  head,  the  difficulties  of  medical  evidence  are 
increased.    In  Meg.  v.  Teague  (Cornwall  Sum.  Ass.,  1851)  the  prisoner  was 
charged  witli  the  murder  of  his  father-in-law.    The  deceased  was  found 
dead  with  a  large  wound  in  the  centre  of  the  forehead.    According  to  the 
medical  evidence,  it  had  the  appearance  externally  of  being  two,  but  was 
in  reality  only  one  wound,  inflicted  by  more  blows  than  one.    The  wound 
was  nearly  of  a  circular  figure,  with  a  band  of  skin  passing  vertically 
across  it.    The  bone  had  been  driven  in  to  some  depth.    A  large  hammer 
was  found  near  with  white  hair  upon  it,  but  no  blood.    It  was  alleged  for 
the  prosecution,  that  the  contused  wound  had  been  produced  by  this 
hammer  by  the  act  of  the  accused,  and  it  was  stated  by  the  medical 
witness  that  one  end  of  the  hammer  corresponded  to  the  shape  and  other 
physical  characters  of  the  wound.    The  defence  was,  that  the  injury  had 
been  caused  either  by  a  fall,  or  by  a  kick  from  a  horse.    It  was  not  at  all 
probable  that  any  fall  could  have  produced  such  a  wound,  without  greatly 
disfiguring  the  face,  which  presented  no  marks  of  injury  ;  and  in  reference 
to  its  production  by  a  kick,  the  witness  compared  the  horse's  shoes  and 
found  that  the  wound  bore  no  resemblance  whatever  to  them.    One  cir- 
cumstance appeared  to  connect  the  hammer  with  the  wound,  namely,  the 
presence  of  some  white  hairs  upon  it ;  but  the  evidence  failed  to  fix  the- 
crime  upon  the  prisoner,  since  it  only  went  to  j^rove  that  he  had  had  the 
opportunity  of  committing  the  crime,  but  there  was  no  apparent  motive- 
for  its  commission.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  1851,  vol.  48,  729.) 

In  most  instances  an  accurate  observation  of  the  form  of  a  contused 
wound,  and  an  early  comparison  of  it  with  the  supposed  weapon  or  the 
substance  said  to  have  produced  it,  will  enable  a  witness  to  come  to  a 
correct  conclusion  on  the  subject.  The  situation,  depth,  and  shape  of  the 
wound  may  be  such  that  no  accidental  fall  could  reasonably  account  for 
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■its  production.   In  Berj.  v.  Skelton  (Carlisle  Spring-  Ass.,  1858)  the  evidence 
showed  that  deceased,  an  old  man,  had  died  from  violence  to  the  head.  He 
Avas  found  insensible  and  bleeding  in  the  road,  not  far  from  the  prisoner's 
house.    An  angular  stone  was  lying  near  to  his  head.    There  were  no 
bruises  on  the  body,  but  on  the  left  side  of  the  crown  of  the  head,  there 
was  a  square-shaped  hole  about  the  size  of  a  half-crown,  the'  bone  being 
there  driven  in.    Three  inches  below  this,  above  the  tip  of  thfe  ear,  there 
was  another  fracture  of  the  skull  under  a  narrow  scalp-wound  about  an 
inch  m  length.    In  the  prisoner's  house  was  found  a  hammer,  which  had 
•a  square  face,  with  the  corners  rounded  off ;  and  on  comparing  this  with 
the  indented  wound  and  fracture,  it  corresponded  very  nearly  in  shape  and 
width     The  other  end,  when  compared  with  the  smaller  wound  near  the 
-ear,  also  corresponded.    The  hammer,  as  it  frequently  happens  with  heavy 
briiismg  instruments,  had  no  blood  upon  it,  nor  anything  to  indicate  that  it 
.liad  been  used  for  inflicting  the  injuries.    The  stone  found  near  the  deceased 
had  upon  it  blood  and  mud  at  one  corner,  and  a  white  human  hair  adhered 
to  it.    It  was  admitted  by  the  medical  witnesses  that  had  the  deceased 
lallen  heavily  upon  this  stone,  it  would  have  accounted  for  the  lesser 
wound ;  and  with  respect  to  the  indented  wound,  it  was  suggested  that  had 
Jie  been  knocked  down  by  a  horse  and  trampled  on,  the  'caulker'  or 
square  piece  of  iron  at  the  heel  of  a  horse-shoe,  might  have  produced  it. 
liiey  at  the  same  time  stated  that  the  other  part  of  the  shoe  Avould  have  left 
some  mark,  of  which  there  was  no  trace.    The  hat  worn  by  the  deceased  at 
rlZ     r  P'Tf  indentation  or  mark.    It  is  probable  from  this 

rlescription  that  the  injury  was  produced  by  a  weapon,  but  the  evidence 
tailed  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act. 

•h./'}/'''T^*'      ^T^""^  unusual  to  find  that  the  complainant 

herself  endeavours  to  exculpate  the  assailant  by  ascribing  the  marks  of 
violence,  not  to  blows,  but  to  some  accidental  fall.  In  "l864  a  woman 
fx  magistrate  that  certain  severe  injuries  which  she  ha 

sustained  had  been  caused  by  her  falling  on  a  fender.  The  medical  man 
who  examined  her,  found  on  the  top  of  the  head  three  distTnct  wonTds 
which  were  bleeding.  Two  appeared  as  if  they  had  been  caused  bv  . 
blunt^mstrument:  the  third,  orthe  back  of  the  head,  wL  a  cSv  cu? 
wound.  He  considered  that  they  had  been  produced  by  a  chopper  Z 
that  none  of  them  had  been  caused  by  a  fall  ^r  a  series  of  ^7""""' 
.H.\  Cuts.-It  has  been  remarked  that  the  law  in  some  cases 

attaches  great  importance  to  the  clear  proof  of  the  use  of  a^weaZ 
a  medical  man  has  therefore  a  certain%^esponsibility  tWnT^^^^^^  hhn 
when  m  the  absence  of  a  weapon  and  the  denial  of  its  usrhe  L  llllr^ 

nu.e  legal  distinctioL^^L^tawn  lettlTl  ::^^^^^^^ 

^  wound 'only  ha;  been  retLed^^  ?      ^^'^  ^^^tt^d,  and  the  word 

^  stab  or  cut^bei^g  a  wiund  buV  th  Z'"  ^^^^^i  ^^'^'^  ^P°^^ 

question  whether  fn  a  .^^en  c^^^  !  ^  "^'t^  reasonably  differ  upon  the 
might  be  punctLed  kceTt'S?  ^^^und  was  really  a  stab  or  cut.  It 
the^rofess^onaS^^^^^^^^  (^-ly  come  under 

the  only  party  who  would  dpW.^T.     Z  T  ^^If  1^  the  meantime, 

assailant  who\ad  rfl!ctd^X^^  ^S^^"'-*^"'  confusion,  would  be  the 

witness  has  now  onirto  prove  that  fh^  "^"'^  ^  "^^^^^^^ 

w^in  the  meaning  o/the  ^^^^^^  ^^^^I^^^^ 

2  M 
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precise  variety  of  wounding  to  which  the  injury  should  be  assigned  At 
the  same  time,  he  should  always  bo  prepared  for  a  full  description  of  tin- 
characters  of  an  injury,  in  case  questions  on  the  subject  should  be  put 
to  him.  ^ 

What  are  Weapons  ?— Those  legal  doubts  which  formerly  ai-ose  in 
reference  to  the  true  signification  of  the  terra  loeaioon  have  been  removed 
by  statute.    Thus  the  teeth,  the  uncovered  hands  or  feet,  were  formerly 
held  by  the  judges  woif  to  be  weapons;  and  injuries  produced  by  them 
however  severe,  were  not  treated  as  wounds  within  the  meaning  of  the 
statute.    Parties  were  tried  on  charges  of  biting  off  fingers  and  noses,  and 
although  the  medical  evidence  proved  that  wounds  of  a  severe  kind'  had 
been  thus  inflicted,  and  that  great  disfigurement  and  mischief  had  been 
done  to  individuals,  yet  the  nature  of  the  injury  produced  was  not  so  much 
regarded  as  the  actual  method  by  which  it  was  accomplished.  The  persons 
charged  were  acquitted  under  an  indictment  for '  wounding,'  since  wounds 
in  a  legal  sense  could  be  produced  only  by  weapons,  while  the  teeth,  hands, 
and  feet  were  not  weapons  in  law.    On  a  trial  which  took  place  at  the 
Nottingham  Assizes  in  1832,  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  by  prisoner's 
counsel  to  claim  for  artificial  arms  and  legs  the  same  privilege  of  exemption 
that  was  accorded  to  natural  arms  and  legs.    In  the  case  alluded  to,  it  was 
argued  in  defence  that  a  wooden  arm  with  an  iron  hook  at  the  end  of  it, 
with  which  an  assault  was  committed,  had  become,  by  long  use,  part  of  the 
body  of  the  prisoner,  and  that,  like  a  natural  arm,  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
sidered a  weapon  in  law.    The  objection  was  overruled.   Except  in  so  far 
as  the  deliberate  use  of  a  weapon  may  indicate  an  intent  to  inflict  a  greater 
amount  of  personal  injury,  such  questions  as  these  cannot  now  arise.  A 
man  named  Benson  was  tried  for  a  felonious  assault  (C.  C.  C,  Nov.,  1871). 
The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner,  having  no  left  hand,  struck  the 
prosecutor  on  the  face  with  an  iron  hook  which  served  as  a  substitute, 
and  produced  serious  injuries.    He  conducted  his  own  defence,  but  did 
not  base  it  on  the  theory  that  the  iron  hook  was  a  substitute  for  his  natural 
means  of  defence,  and  was  found  guilty. 

Examination  of  the  Dress. — This  is  a  most  important  part  of  the  duty 
of  a  medical  man.  In  a  case  of  severe  wounding,  of  whatever  kind, 
he  should  always  require  to  see  the  dress  of  the  wounded  person.  It 
may  throw  a  material  light  upon  the  mode  in  which  a  wound  has  been 
produced  :  it  may  remove  an  erroneous  suspicion  of  murder,  and  may 
sometimes  serve  to  indicate  that  a  wound  has  been  self-inflicted  for  the 
concealment  of  other  crimes,  or  falsely  to  impute  its  infliction  to  other 
persons.  Marks  of  blood,  dirt,  grass,  or  other  substances  on  the  clothing, 
may  also  throw  a  light  upon  the  mode  of  infliction.  So  again  the  use  of 
a  weapon,  in  reference  to  cuts  and  stabs,  may  be  infei-red  from  the  dress; 
presenting  corresponding  cuts  or  perforations.  Contused  wounds  by 
bludgeons  may,  however,  be  readily  produced  through  the  dress,  without 
tearing  or  injui-ing  it.  Considerable  laceration  of  the  skin  and  muscles, 
and  even  severe  fractures,  may  be  caused  without  necessarily  peneti'ating- 
the  dress,  supj)0sing  it  to  be  at  all  of  an  elastic  or  yielding  nature.  In  self- 
inflicted  or  imputed  wounds,  if  of  the  nature  of  cuts  or  stabs,  there  is  often 
a  want  of  correspondence  between  the  perforations  of  the  dress  and  the 
wounds  on  the  person  :  this  is  one  of  the  characters  by  which  the  cori'ect- 
ness  of  a  statement  may  be  tested.  (See  '  Imputed  Wounds.')  A  severe 
wound  may  be  indirectly  pi'oduced  by  a  bi-uising  weapon,  and  medical 
witnesses  have  been  often  questioned  on  this  point.  Thus,  the  prosecutor 
may  at  the  time  have  worn  about  his  person  some  article  of  dress  which 
received  the  blow,  and  this  may  have  caused  the  wound.  On  a  ti'ial  for 
maliciously  wounding  ("Reading  Spring  Ass.,  1837)  it  appeared  in  evidence 
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that  the  prisoner,  while  poaching,  assaulted  a  gamekeeper  by  inflicting  on 
his  head  severe  blows  with  a  gun.  At  the  time  of  the  assault,  the  prose- 
cutor wore  a  strong  felt  hat,  which,  it  was  contended  in  defence,  had  caused 
the  wounds  that  formed  the  subject  of  the  charge.  The  medical  witness 
admitted  that  the  wounds  might  have  been  produced  either  bj  the  gun, 
or  by  the  hat  through  a  blow  from  the  gun.  The  prisoner  was  convicted ; 
tnis  was  held  to  be  a  wounding,  although  the  gun  did  not  touch  the  skin, 
m  another  case,  a  blow  was  struck  with  a  bludgeon  at  the  head  of  the 
prosecutor  who  wore  spectacles.  Wounds  were  produced,  which,  it  was 
nof+Vn^  A  \1  f""'"'  ^^l^'««^J*ed  from  the  glass  of  the  spectacles  and 
hta  ZZi\^  bludgeon.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  Evexy  case  of  this 
kind  must  be  determined  bj  the  circumstances  which  accompany  it.  One 
fact  appears  to  be  well  established  from  the  foregoing  cases-namely 
on?v  P--*^--r  should  always  make  a  cafefuf  examination  not 

bu/of  ""^'"^       ^'^'^y  *°  «^Mect  of  criminal  charges 

but  of  the  dress  or  clothing  worn  by  the  wounded  person  at  the  timfof 
the  assault.  In  performing  his  duties  as  a  surgeon,  he  is  bound  so  Sras 
he  consistently  can,  to  notice  as  a  medical  jSrist  the  chamcte^s  of  all 
fhTrerriSed"  ''''  ^^^^  -       -de  in  whil^ 

f.nnTi'."'^^*^!  "^""f       .'i  '^^^P^^'  contused  wound  resulted 

from  accident  or  homicide,  a  careful  examination  of  the  dress  may  tend  to 
remove  any  medical  or  legal  doubts.    A  man  was  found  d^dTn  a  stable 

had  thus  betraccidentX  l^nld  ^ 

wounds,  apparentireaused  L  a  wit      7"  '^'^^'^^'^ 
head,  one  about  five  and  fhp  n^L     I       t^ment,  on  the  left  side  of  the 
side  of  the  he!4  thLe  were  .^^^^^^^^  ^^"^^^  t^^e  right 

and  incised  cha^  eTtro  of*^^^^^^^^^^  iacerafed 
was  also  a  wound  on  the  back  Tart  of  T  'S'^f  ^here 
inches  long.    There  was  no  slS?^  %  a  half 

skin  adhe?ed  firmly  to  ?lie  ^1^^  ^  "?rV^ 

generally  fractured-the  fracture  exfP^S'  * 

to  the  left  side-a  small  porttn  of  tht^^^  i""^  .  ^"^^ 
The  deceased  was  found  with  his  ha^  oi'^^rf  ^°^\b^Ti-^  ^ome  away, 
corresponding  to  the  seat  of  !w  I'  Y^^""^  ^^^^^^'i  tlie  part 
wounds  on  any  other  nart  of  7l.  "ST  "^^^  I  ^^^^re  were  no 
a  strong  opinion  that  the  in iurfes  could  LTl^^'^r^  witnesses  expressed 
from  a  horse,  groundinb.  tSt  ^?  •  °*  ^^""^  ^^^^  produced  by  kicks 
the  wounds,  the  absene^  oitXZ\Z""-^''\'\''''  distinctness  of 
skin,  and  the  straight  laterS  dW'  T'''.*^^  adhesion  of  the 
They  also  thought  that  W  cLIrnoi^^^^  ^"k  s.m.l^vitj  of  the  wounds, 
the  hat,  if  this  had  been  on  thp  T  ^^^^^/^A^cted  without  cutting 

hat  had  been  olf,  that  he  could  notTZ^'  hf  '        if  th? 

receiving  the  wounds.    The  I.p  l«      .  P^"""^  *°  P^*  after 

and  he  was  acquitted.  (Wms' '  cLrFv?/  '  Prisoner' 

^  tl^ey  are  h\re  reported  t^^^^^  Taking  the  facts 

reason  for  assuming  that  the  wounTon  7'  i^'"^  ^^^ical 
^eted.    The  fact  that  they  .:aTLZtl  ^:^^:i^^Jt^ 
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positive  proof  that  tho  spado  was  used  in  producing  them,  since  an  in- 
.stance.lias  occurred  where  the  skin  of  the  scalj)  presented  a  similarly  incised 
appeai-ance  from  the  kick  of  a  horse  ;  and  this  is  not  an  unusual  con- 
sequence of  a  severe  and  sudden  blow  on  those  parts  of  the  body  where 
the  elastic  skin  is  stretched  over  rounded  surfaces  of  bone.    In  this  case, 
however,  another  question  arose,  namely,  whether  wounds  of  this  description 
could  be  inflicted  on  the  head  w^ithout  necessarily  cutting  through  the 
hat.    Admitting  it  to  be  improbable  that  the  deceased  could  have  placerl 
the  hat  on  his  head  after  being  thus  wounded,  we  must  infer  that  it  wa^ 
on  his  head  at  the  time,  and  assuming  that  the  injury  was  produced  by 
the  bruising  violence  of  a  horse's  hoof,  it  is  easy  to  understand  that  the 
scalp  might  be  wounded  and  the  skin  broken  without  causing  more  than 
an  indentation  in  the  hat.    Had  the  spade  been  used,  it  is  less  pi'obable 
that  the  hat  would  have  escaped  the  effects  of  violence.    Hence  the 
witnesses  who  assumed  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  by  the  spade, 
were  obliged  to  suppose  that  the  hat  must  have  been  off,  and  put  on 
afterwards  ;  therefore  that  there  must  have  been  murderous  interference. 
This,  however,  would  not  explain  the  fact  that  the  hat  was  indented  over 
the  situation  of  the  principal  injury.    On  the  whole,  this  seems  to  have 
been  really  a  case  of  accidental  violence,  this  theory  being  strongly 
supported  by  the  condition  in  which  the  hat  was  found  on  the  head  of 
ideceased.    It  is  of  some  importance  as  a  medico-legal  fact,  that  the  skin 
may  be  readily  wounded  through  the  dress,  without  the  latter  being 
necessarily  cut  or  torn.    Wood,  B.,  who  tried  the  above  case,  stated  at 
the  time  that  he  remembered  a  trial  at  the  Old  Bailey,  where  it  had  been 
proved  that  a  cut  and  a  fracture  had  been  received  without  having  cut 
the  hat  of  the  wounded  person,  and  evidence  was  then  adduced  of  the 
infliction  of  a  similar  wound  without  cutting  the  hat. 

An  instructive  case  which  occurred  in  Aug.,  1853,  shows  the  importance 
of  comparing  the  article  of  dress  with  the  injuries  which  may  have  proved 
fatal.    A  woman,  set.  60,  was  found  dead  in  her  bed.    She  had  vomited 
slightly,  and  on  the  floor  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  blood  which  had 
flowed  from  her  nose.    She  had  been  seen  in  her  usual  health  on  the 
previous  night.    On  inspection,  there  were  found  two  indentations  about 
the  middle  of  the  right  parietal  bone,  and  there  was  a  large  clot  of  blood 
in  this  situation  beneath  the  skin.    On  removing  this  clot,  the  bone  was 
found  fractured  to  the  extent  of  four  inches.   Nearly  three  ounces  of  dark 
clotted  blood  were  found  on  the  outer  membrane  of  the  brain  (dura  mater), 
between  it  and  the  skull.    All  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.    This  was 
the  only  injury,  and  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  death  ;  but  a  question 
arose  respecting  the  mode  in  which  this  fracture  was  caused.    It  was  m 
evidence  that  on  the  evening  before  her  death,  the  deceased  had  been 
suddenly  knocked  down,  while  she  was  walking  in  a  pubhc  road  by  a 
man  accidentally  running  against  her.    One  witness  stated  that  she  fell 
heavily  on  the  back  of  her  head,  on  which  at  the  time  she  wore  a  bonnet. 
She  appeared  stunned,  was  raised  up  by  the  man,  some  brandy  was  given 
to  her,  and  she  recovered  sufficiently  to  walk  home  and  eat  her  supper  as 
usual,  after  which  no  one  saw  her  until  she  was  found  dead  m  bed  on  the 
following  morning.    Some  suspicion  arose  that  the  violence  done  to  the 
head  was  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  mere  fall,  and  it  was  a 
question  whether,  with  such  an  amount  of  injury,  the  deceased  couia 
have  walked  to  her  home,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  and  a  half,  and  lia\e 
eaten  her  supper  before  going  to  bed.    At  first  it  was  thought  that  this 
was  a  case  ol:  murder,  and  a  man  who  lodged  in  the  house  with  deceasea 
was  suspected.    His  room  was  searched,  and  a  hammer  with  two  cIbans 
was  found.    On  comparing  these  claAvs  with  the  two  indentations  ana 
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fracture,  the  medical  -witness  thought  that  this  weapon  would  at  once 
account  for  their  production.  The  deceased  and  this  man  had  been 
in  the  habit  of  quarrelh'ng-,  and  they  were  the  only  persons  in  the  house 
on  this  occasion.  The  lodger  said  that  he  let  the  woman  in  about  nine 
o'clock  (the  fall  in  the  road  occurred  about  7.30  p.m.)  ;  her  appearance 
presented  nothing  unusual,  and  he  saw  no  more  of  her  until  called  at  seven 
the  next  morning,  when  she  was  found  dead  and  cold.  It  was  only  at  the 
adjourned  inquest  that  the  bonnet  worn  by  the  deceased  at  the  time  of 
the  fall  was  called  for  by  the  coroner.  Two  indentations  were  then  found 
upon  the  back  part  of  it,  corresponding  to  those  on  the  skull  of  deceased. 
The  indentations  on  the  bonnet  contained  dust  and  dirt,  thereby  confirming 
the  statements  of  the  witnesses,  and  rendering  it  probable  that  the  fall  in 
the  road  had  caused  the  fatal  injury  to  the  head. 

The  examination  of  the  dx'ess,  in  this  case,  cleared  up  what  might 
have  been  otherwise  doubtful.  It  is  probable  that  the  lai-ge  internal 
effusion  of  blood  which  caused  death  did  not  take  place  until  deceased  had 
reached  home,  and  perhaps  as  a  result  of  the  exertion  made.  She  must 
Ijave  died  very  soon  after  she  went  to  bed,  as  her  body  was  found  cold  at 
seven  o'clock  the  next  morning.  In  addition  to  the  caution  which  this 
case  conveys  respecting  medical  opinions  on  the  origin  of  wounds,  it  shows 
that  persons  may  walk,  and  die  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  spot 
where  serious  injury  to  the  head  has  been  sustained. 

The  examination  of  the  clothing  in  the  Waterloo  Bridge  tragedy 
(p.  136)  threw  some  light  upon  the  question  of  murder.  An  overcoat 
presented,  in  the  collar  behind  and  towards  the  left  side,  a  cut  or  stab  as 
from  a  double-edged  knife.  The  undercoat  as  well  as  the  waistcoat 
presented  the  mark  of  a  similar  stab  corresponding  in  size,  form,  and 
direction  to  the  cut  in  the  collar  of  the  overcoat.  The  shirt  beneath  was 
mucb  stained  with  blood.  The  stab  took  a  direction  from  above  down- 
wards, and  must  have  penetrated  into  the  chest.  Its  situation  and 
direction  precluded  the  idea  of  its  having  been  self-inflicted.  As  there 
was  no  blood  on  the  overcoat  where  cut,  the  weapon  had  not  before  been 
used  for  inflicting  a  wound,  and  the  deceased  had  obviously  been  stabbed 
from  behind  with  all  his  clothes  upon  him.  The  theory  that  this  was  not 
a  murder  would  involve  the  assumption  that  the  overcoat,  undercoat,  and 
waistcoat  had  been  placed  upon  some  lay-figure  for  the  purpose  of 
imitating  a  fatal  stab  behind,  and  that  the  undershirt  had  been  covered 
with  blood  to  add  to  the  appearance.  No  reasonable  motive  could  be 
assigned  for  such  a  proceeding. 
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SIMULTANEOUSLY  OR  AT  DIFFERENT  TIMES. 

w^d'llfnf-'V^  ^omza-^e.  Suicide,  or  ^cacZm^.-Supposing  that  the 

bXre  dlth    r     ""l^       ^  ^'^^  ^^^y  ^«  ^^^^  been  caused 

Detore  death,  it  may  be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  it  was  the  result  of 
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suicide,  homicide,  or  accident.  It  might  at  first  sight  be  considered  that 
the  determination  of  a  question  of  this  nature  was  wholly  out  of  tlic 
province  of  a  medical  jurist.  In  some  instances  it  may  be  so,  and  the 
settlement  of  it  is  then  left  to  the  legal  authorities  ;  but  in  a  lar^e 
number  of  cases,  it  is  so  closely  dependent  for  its  elucidation  on  medical 
facts  and  opinions,  that  juries  could  never  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  decision 
without  medical  evidence.  Let  us  suppose,  then,  that  a  medical  jurist  is 
consulted  in  a  doubtful  case,— What  are  the  points  to  which  he  should 
direct  his  attention  ?  They  are,  with  regard  to  the  wound,  1,  its  situation; 
2,  its  nature  and  extent ;  and  3,  its  direction. 

1.  Evidence  from  the  situation  of  a  wound. — It  is  a  general  principle  in 
which  most  medical  jurists  agree,  that  wounds  inflicted  by  a  suicide,  are 
usually  confined  to  the  fore  or  lateral  parts  of  the  body.    The  throat' and 
chest  are  commonly  selected  when  cutting  instruments  are  employed; 
while  the  chest,  especially  in  the  region  of  the  heart,  the  mouth,  the  orbit 
and  the  temples,  are  the  spots  generally  chosen  for  the  perpetration  of 
suicide  by  fire-arms.    But  it  is  obvious  that  any  of  these  parts  may  be 
also  selected  by  a  murderer,  with  the  especial  design  of  simulating  a 
suicidal  attempt ;  therefore  the  mere  situation  of  a  wound  does  not  sufiice 
to  establish  the  fact  of  suicide.    Smith  considered,  in  reference  to  pistol- 
wounds,  that  if  the  weapon  has  been  introduced  into  the  deceased's  mouth 
and  there  discharged,  we  may  take  it  for  granted  that  '  it  has  not  been 
done  by  another '  ('  For.  Med.,'  p.  302)  ;  but  this  inference  has  been  too 
hastily  drawn,  because  it  is  quite  within  the  range  of  probability  that  a 
calculating  assassin  may  purposely  resort  to  this  method  of  destroying  a 
person  in  oi-der  to  conceal  the  crime.    In  suicidal  wounds  from  fire-arms, 
a  discoloration  by  powder  of  the  fingers  of  the  hand  which  discharged 
the  weapon  is  sometimes  observed ;  this  has  also  been  looked  upon  as  a 
source  of  evidence  of  suicide  under  doubtful  circumstances,  but  a  similar 
objection,  although  not  with  equal  force,  might  be  made  to  its  admission. 
Some  have  regarded  it  as  fully  established  in  legal  medicine,  that  when 
wounds  exist  at  the  back  part  of  the  body,  it  is  a  j)ositive  proof  that  they 
have  not  been  self-inflicted.    This  situation  is  certainly  unusual  in  cases 
of  suicide ;  but,  as  Orfila  observes,  it  is  not  the  situation,  so  much  as  the 
direction  of  a  wound,  which  furnishes  evidence  against  the  presumption 
of  suicide.    A  wound,  traversing  the  body  from  behind  forwards  in  a 
direct  line,  is  not  likely  to  have  resulted  from  a  suicidal  attempt:  at 
least,  it  must  be  obvious  that  it  would  require  more  preparation  and  con- 
trivance on  the  part  of  a  self-murderer,  so  to  arrange  mattei's  that  such 
a  wound  should  be  produced,  than  we  can  believe  him  to  possess  at  the 
moment  of  attempting  his  life.    Besides,  his  object  is  to  destroy  himself 
as  quickly  and  as  surely  as  cii-cumstances  will  permit ;  he  is,  therefore,  not 
likely  to  adopt  uncertain  means  for  carrying  this  design  into  execution. 
Nevertheless,  we  must  not  always  expect  to  find  suicidal  wounds  in  what 
an  anatomist  would  pronounce  to  be  the  most  appropriate  situation  to 
produce  instant  destruction.    A  want  of  knowledge,  or  a  want  of  resolu- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  suicide,  or  the  accidental  slipping  of  the  hand,  will 
often  cause  a  wound  in  a  part  where  we  might  least  expect  to  find  it. 

Wounds  which  result  from  accident  or  suicide  are  generally  in  exposed 
parts  of  the  body.  An  incised  wound  in  a  concealed  or  not  easily 
accessible  part  is  presumptive  of  homicide  :  because  this  kind  of  injury 
could  have  resulted  only  from  the  deliberate  use  of  a  weapon.  _  Suicidal 
wounds  are,  however,  sometimes  found  in  the  most  unusual  situations. 
In  1842,  a  surgeon  destroyed  himself  by  cutting  through  the  brachial 
artery  and  the  principal  veins  of  his  left  arm  with  a  penknife  :  and  in 
another  instance  which  occurred  in  1839,  a  young  man  committed  suicide 
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hj  dividing  the  arteries  of  the  fore-arm  on  both  sides.  It  is  rarely  that 
we  find  suicidal  stabs  in  the  abdomen  or  throat,  but  an  instance  occurred, 
a  few  years  since,  in  which  a  woman  destroyed  herself  by  a  stab  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  several  similar  cases  are  recorded.  In 
an  attempt  at  suicide,  which  fell  under  the  author's  observation,  a  stab 
was  inflicted  by  a  carving-  knife  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  traversing 
the  parts  from  the  windpipe  to  the  spinal  column.  In  regard  to  situation, 
it  has  been  remarked,  that  there  is  no  wound  which  a  suicide  is  capable 
of  inflicting  upon  himself,  which  may  not  be  produced  by  a  murderer  ; 
but  there  are  many  wounds  inflicted  by  a  murderer  which,  from  their 
situation  and  other  circumstances,  a  suicide  would  be  incapable  of 
producing  on  his  own  person.  We  cannot  always  obtain  certainty  in  a 
question  of  this  kind,— the  facts  will  often  allow  us  to  speak  only  with 
difeerent  degrees  of  probability.  A  remarkable  instance  of  the  singular 
situation  selected  for  suicidal  wounds  is  reported  in  the  'Med  Gaz.  ' 
vol.  45,  p.  439.  '  ' 

The  situation  of  a  wound  sometimes  serves  to  show  whether  it  is  of 
an  accidental  nature  or  not— a  point  often  insisted  on  in  the  defence 
Accidental  wounds  generally  exist  on  those  parts  of  the  body  which  are 
exposed.  Some  wounds,  however,  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident  even 
when  exposed ;  as  deeply  incised  wounds  of  the  throat,  and  gunshot  wounds 
of  the  mouth  and  temples.  For  the  report  of  a  case  in  which  an  accidental 
wound  on  the  head,  by  an  axe,  closely  simulated  a  homicidal  wound,  see 
Casper  s  '  Wochenschrift,'  May  24, 1845. 

_  2  Evidence  from  the  nature  and  extent  of  a  zw«wd— Generally  speak- 
ing, the  wound  met  with  on  the  body  of  a  suicide,  when  fire-arms  have  not 
been  used,  is  either  mcised  or  punctured,  i.e.  a  cut  or  a  stab.  Contused 
wounds  are  rarely  seen  in  cases  of  suicide,  because  in  producing  them 
there  is  not  that  certainty  of  speedily  destroying  life  to  which  a  self- 
murderer  commonly  looks.  There  are  of  course  exceptions  to  this  remark  • 
as  where,  for  instance,  a  man  precipitates  himself  from  a  considerable 
height  and  IS  wounded  by  the  fall.  Circumstantial  evidence  w'^Wever 
whl  iV  '  'If  description.    Greater  difficulty  may 

exist  when  life  IS  destroyed  by  a  contused  wound,  voluntarily  inflicted  A 
^ase  IS  re  ated  m  which  a  man  first  attempted  to  destroy  himsel  by  run  W 
with  h,s  head  against  a  wall ;  and  not  having  succeeded  in  th/attemnt 
he  struck  himself  repeatedly  on  the  forehead  with  a  deaver.    By  thT  he 
produced  such  violent  injury  to  the  brain,  that  death  soon  followed  The 

had  bee;  infl.W^^  ^     the  w^^^,!^  was  such  as  to  excite  suspicion  that  it 
had  been  inflicted  by  another,  and  that  the  man  had  been  murdered 
,     A  close  attention  to  the  shape  of  wounds  in  the  throat  made  Wuttino- 
instruments  will  sometimes  lead  to  the  development  of  casL  Lndered 

person  is  touncl.    ihe  body  of  a  farmer  was  found  lyino-  on  a  hio-h  rnarJ 

the  deceased  havmg  been  rifled,  led  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.  tL  susllion 
riT";  r'^l^"""-"       "°™>*     tl'o  tiroatwas  examined  by  a  snSeon 

eTr,  and  had'  been  bto"lhM^T  ■  "  ^"^^^  ^-"^  ^^^"^  "-^o 
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improbable  that  it  could  have  been  self-inflicted,  and  it  further  served  t( 
detect  the  murderer,  who  was  soon  afterwards  discovered.  The  prisoner 
who  had  been  a  butcher,  was  subsequently  tried  and  executed  for  th 
crime. 

When  persons  labouring  under  insanity  commit  suicide,  they  oftoi. 
inflict  upon  themselves  wounds  of  an  extraordinary  kind— such  as  Avould 
at  first  vicAv,  lead  to  a  suspicion  that  they  had  been  produced  by  the  hand' 
of  a  murderer;  and,  tlierefore,  the  rules  which  are  here  laid  down  to  dis- 
tinguish homicidal  from  suicidal  wounds,  must  be  guardedly  applied  to  the 
oases  of  those  persons  wlio  are  known  to  have  been  insane.  '  In  1850,  a  case- 
occurred  at  Guy's  Hospital,  in  which  a  person  in  a  fit  of  delirium  tore  away 
the  whole  of  the  abdominal  muscles  from  the  lower  and  fore  part  of  the 
abdomen.  Had  the  body  of  this  person  been  found  dead  with  such  an 
unusual  and  serious  personal  injury,  it  is  not  improbable  that  it  might 
have  been  pronounced  homicidal,  and  not  suicidal.  A  woman  suffering  from 
delirium  tremens  tore  open  her  abdomen  with  her  hands.  The  wound- 
produced  was  eight  inches  long,  and  about  eight  feet  of  the  small  intestines 
protruded  from  it  as  well  as  a  portion  of  the  large  intestines,  which  had 
been  completely  torn  across.  She  lived  twenty-seven  hours  after  inflictinc; 
this  injury.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  I.  863.)  Such  severe  injuries  as  these,  if 
found  on  a  dead  body,  would  perhaps  not  be  described  as  self-inflicted,  but 
as  indicative  of  murderous  violence.  A  pregnant  woman  under  a  delusion 
so  ripped  open  her  abdomen  that  a  large  wound  was  made,  and  the 
omentum  and  gravid  uterus  protruded.  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  258.)  A 
gentleman  was  found  lying  in  a  state  of  insensibility  in  the  kitchen  of  his 
house,  with  a  cleaver  by  his  side.  On  examining  the  head,  upwards  of 
thirty  wounds  were  found  over  the  back  jjart  of  the  skull.  The  wounds, 
many  of  which  were  superficial,  had  a  horizontal  direction  from  behind 
forwards.  One,  hoAvever,  had  removed  a  portion  of  the  skull  from  the 
middle  of  the  lambdoidal  suture,  so  that  some  of  the  brain  had  escaped. 
This  lunatic  person  died  four  days  afterwards,  but  recovered  so  far  as  to' 
admit  that  he  had  procluced  the  wounds  on  himself,  of  which,  from  other 
cii'cumstances,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt.  This  was  a  most  unusual 
way  of  committing  suicide.  Had  the  deceased  been  found  thus  wounded, 
dead  on  a  highway,  the  probability  is,  that  a  sti-ong  suspicion  of  murder 
would  have  arisen.  A  case  of  this  kind  should  be  borne  in  mind  when 
we  are  called  upon  to  speak  to  the  possibility  of  certain  wounds  found  on 
a  dead  body,  having  been  self-inflicted.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  24,  p.  276.) 
Ryan  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  contrived  to  cut  his  throat  exactly 
between  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  larynx,  having  previously  made  two 
distinct  cuts  of  the  thyroid  cartilage.  The  wound  was  of  an  unusual 
kind,  reaching  backwards  through  the  pharynx  to  the  spinal  column. 
There  were  two  cuts  on  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  and  another  on  the 
intervertebral  cartilage.  The  carotids  and  jugulars  had  escaped,  but  some 
of  the  larger  branches  of  these  vessels  were  divided.  The  man  survived 
about  seven  hours.  ('Med.  Times,'  1852,  I.  p.  73;  also  'Lancet,'  June, 
1844.  For  another  case  of  extensive  wounds  in  the  throat  by  a  lunatic,  see 
'  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1853,  IL  p.  219.) 

Wounds  of  the  throat,  when  inflicted  by  suicides,  are  commonly  at  the 
upper  part,  involving  the  hyoid  bone  and  the  thyroid  or  cricoid  cartilages  ; 
the  large  vessels  often  escape,  but  the  larynx  is  opened.  The  wound  does 
not  always  cause  death  by  haemorrhage.  A  woman,  aet.  68,  attempted 
suicide  by  inflicting  a  wound  on  her  throat.  It  was  between  four  and  five 
inches  long,  and  extended  nearly  from  ear  to  eax'.  It  laid  open  the  larynx 
between  the  hyoid  bone  and  thyroid  cartilage,  and  had  taken  ofE_  a  portion 
of  the  epiglottis.  There  was  no  arterial  hcemorrhage,  only  a  few  veins  having 
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been  divided.  The  patient  did  well  at  first,  but  inflammation  of  the  lungs 
set  in,  and  this  carr  ied  her  off  on  the  sixth  day.  This  was  a  secondaiy 
cause  of  death.    ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  Feb.,  1863,  p.  759.) 

The  extent  of  a  wound,  by  which  we  are  to  understand  the  number  and 
importance  of  the  parts  injured,  must  in  these  cases  be  always  taken  mto 
consideration.  It  has  been  somewhat  hastily  laid  down  as  a  rule,  that  an 
extensive  wound  of  the  throat,  involving  all  the  vessels  and  soft  parts  of 
the  neck  to  the  spine,  could  not  be  inflicted  by  a  suicide.  Although  in 
general  suicidal  wounds  of  this  part  of  the  body  do  not  reach  far  back,  or 
involve  the  vessels  of  more  than  one  side,  yet  we  find  occasionally  that  all 
the  soft  parts  are  thus  completely  divided.  These  are  cases  in  which, 
perhaps,  with  a  firm  hand,  there  is  a  most  determined  purpose  of  self- 
destruction.  In  a  case  of  suicide,  observed  by  Marc,  the  weapon  had 
divided  all  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  the  windpipe,  and  gullet ;  had  opened 
the  jugular  veins  and  both  carotid  arteries  ;  and  had  even  grazed  the 
anterior  ligaments  of  the  spine.  A  wound  so  extensive  as  this  is  rarely 
seen  in  a  case  of  suicide,  but  there  is  no  ground  for  the  assertion  that 
extensive  wounds  in  the  throat  are  incompatible  with  self-destruction. 

Incised  wounds  in  the  throat  are  generally  set  down  as  presumptive  of 
suicide,  but  murderers  sometimes  wound  this  part  for  the  more  effectual 
concealment  of  crime.  Circumstances  connected  with  the  form  and  direc- 
tion of  a  wound,  may  in  such  cases  lead  to  detection,  for,  unless  the  person 
attacked  be  asleep  or  intoxicated,  resistance  may  be  offered — evidence  of 
which  may  be  obtained  by  the  presence  of  great  irregularity  in  the  wound, 
or  the  marks  of  other  wounds  on  the  hands  and  on  the  person  of  the 
deceased.    In  some  instances,  however,  it  is  exti'emely  difficult  to  say 
whether  the  wound  is  homicidal  or  suicidal — the  medical  facts  being 
equally  explicable  on  either  hypothesis.    (See  case  by  Marc, '  Ann.  d'Hyg./ 
1830,  2,  408 ;  another  by  Devergie,  ib.  414  ;  and  a  third  by  Ollivier, 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1836,  1,  349.)    Megularity  in  a  wound  of  the  throat  has 
been  considered  to  be  presumptive  of  suicide.     This  Avas  the  publicly 
expressed  opinion  of  Sir  Everard  Home  in  the  well-known  case  of  Sellis: 
The  deceased  was  found  lying  on  a  bed  with  his  throat  extensively  cut, 
and  the  edges  of  the  incision  were  regular  and  even.   It  was  inferred  that 
this  condition  of  the  wound  repudiated  the  idea  of  homicide ;  but  as  a' 
general  principle  this  appears  to  be  a  fallacious  criterion.   A  murderer,  by 
surprising  his  victim  from  behind ;  by  having  others  at  hand  to  assist 
him  ;  or  by  directing  his  attack  against  one  who  is  asleep,  intoxicated,  or- 
from  age  or  infirmity  incapable  of  offering  resistance,  may  easily  produce 
a  regular  and  clean  incision  on  the  throat.    This  was  observed  in  the  case 
of  iorcZ  WilhamEussell,  who  was  murdered  by  Courvoisier  in  1840  (p.  65), 
The  wound  m  the  throat  possessed  all  that  regularity  which  has  been 
j.'egarded  as  characteristic  of  suicide.   Some  have  taken  a  contrary  view  to- 
that  ot  Home,  and  have  contended  that  the  chief  character  of  a  suicidal- 
wound  m  the  throat,  is  great  irregularity  from  want  of  steadiness  in  the 
hand  during  the  perpetration  of  suicide.    It  is  by  no  means  unusual  in 
suicides  to  find  the  cut  regular  at  its  commencement,  and  irregular  or  un- 
even at  its  termination,  from  the  loss  of  blood  which  attends  the  first 
incision;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  homicidal  wound  might  possess  these 
characters.    In  short,  we  are  entitled  to  say,  regularity  or  irregularity  in 
an  incision  m  the  throat  furnishes  no  presumptive  evidence  either  of 
homicide  or  suicide. 

w.-ll^i^  ""f '"'"^        ^^^^""^     ^  °^  °f  "li^ries  on  the  person, 

will  sometimes  allow  us  to  distinguish  accident  from  homicide.  These 
personal  m.iuries  may  be  such,  that  they  could  not  possibly  have  had t 
suicidal  or  accidental  origin.   In  a  case  that  occurred  at^iSsti  in. 
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1836  it  was  shown  that  seven  ribs  were  fractured  on  one  side  of  the 
chest  of  the  deceased  and  hve  on  the  other.  The  person  charged  with 
murder  alleged  m  defence  that  he  had  merely  struck  the  deceased  a 
slight  b  ow,  and  tliat  the  ribs  were  subsequently  broken  by  an  accidental 
fall  ihe  medical  witness,  however,  satisfied  the  Court  that  the  fall 
as  described  by  the  prisoner,  was  inadequate  to  the  production  of  such 
extensive  violence ;  and  that  even  had  the  deceased  fallen  on  one  side 
this  would  not  account  for  the  fracture  of  the  ribs  on  the  other.  When' 
therefore,  we  find  m  a  dead  body  severe  injuries  referred  to  a  fall,  we 
should  search  the  whole  of  the  body  carefully  for  proofs  of  violence.  The 
msides  of  the  arms  or  thighs  may  present  marks  of  injury,  which  could 
not  possibly  be  explained  on  the  supposition  of  an  accidental  fall.  Severe 
contusions  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  or  anteriorly  and  posteriorly,  com- 
monly indicate  homicidal  violence.  The  body  of  a  woman  alle-ed  to 
have  been  murdered  by  her  husband  presented  numerous  marks  of  con- 
tusions, and  one  arm  was  completely  ecchymosed  from  the  shoulder  to  the 
hand.  The  person  charged  with  the  murder  ascribed  these  appearances 
to  the  fact  of  his  wife  having  accidentally  fallen  out  of  bed  ;  but  on 
examining  the  bed,  it  was  found  to  be  only  a  foot  from  the  floor.  A  fall 
from  this  height  would  not  account  for  the  presence  of  such  extensive 
marks  of  violence  ;  but  irrespective  of  this,  a  sevei-e  contusion  was  found 
on  the  outer  side  of  the  opposite  thigh,  which,  from  the  appearance,  must 
have  been  produced  about  the  same  time  as  that  on  the  arm.  The 
■existence  of  this  second  contusion  rendered  the  defence  still  less  probable  : 
ior  the  woman  could  not,  if  she  had  fallen  at  all,  have  fallen  on  both  sides 
of  her  body  at  once ;  and  it  was  not  alleged  that  she  had  had  more  than 
one  fall.  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wallis  (C.  C.  C,  1839),  a  similar  defence 
was  set  aside,  by  the  fact  that  distinct  and  severe  bruises  were  found  ou 
the  back  of  the  head  and  on  the  temples  of  the  deceased. 

3.  Evidence  from  the  direction  of  a  wound. — The  direction  of  a  wound 
has  been  considered  to  alford  presumptive  evidence  sufficiently  strong 
to  guide  a  medical  jurist  in  this  inquiry.  It  has  been  remarked  that  in 
most  suicidal  wounds  which  effect  the  throat,  the  direction  of  the  cut  is 
commonly  from  left  to  right,  either  transversely  or  more  often  passing 
obliquely  from  above  downwards  :  in  suicidal  stabs  and  punctured  wounds, 
the  direction  is  commonly  from  right  to  left  and  from  above  downwards. 
In  left-handed  persons,  the  direction  would,  of  course,  be  in  the  opposite 
transverse  directions.  Suicidal  wounds  ai-e,  however,  subject  to  such 
variation  in  extent  and  direction,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  generalize 
with  respect  to  them.  Nevertheless,  an  attention  to  these  points  may 
sometimes  be  of  real  assistance  to  the  inquirer,  especially  when  the  body 
has  not  been  moved  from  its  position.  It  is  obvious,  that  if  a  murderer 
makes  an  incised  wound  in  the  front  of  the  throat  from  behind,  the 
direction  may  be  the  same  as  that  commonly  observed  in  cases  of  suicide. 
•(See  on  this  point  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Dahnas,  C.  C.  C,  May,  1844.) 
Again,  if  the  person  attacked  is  powerless,  the  wound  may  be  deliberately 
made,  so  as  to  simulate  a  suicidal  act ;  indeed  a  murderer  might  attack 
the  throat  with  the  design  of  simulating  an  act  of  suicide.  A  homicidal 
stab  may  also  take  the  same  direction  as  one  which  is  suicidal,  but  this 
would  be  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  the  assailant  was  placed  behind 
or  aside.  If  in  front  of  the  person  whom  he  attacks,  the  direction  Avould 
probably  be  from  left  to  right ;  but  in  suicide,  when  the  right  hand  is 
commonly  used,  it  is  the  reverse.  Oblique  wounds,  passing  from  above 
downwards,  are  common  to  homicide  and  suicide,  but  those  which  take  an 
oblique  course  from  below  upwards  are  generally  indicative  of  homicide, 
for  it  is  extremely  i-are,  that  a  person  bent  on  suicide,  unless  a  lunatic, 
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thus  uses  a  -weapon.  Homicidal  incisions,  especially  in  tlie  throat,  are 
often  prolonged  below  and  behind  the  skia  forming  the  angles  of  a  wound, 
deeply  into  the  soft  parts  (case,  p.  535).  Those  which  are  suicidal  rarely 
possess  this  character  ;  they  terminate  gradually  in  a  sharp  angle,  and  the 
skin  itself  is  the  furthest  point  wounded,  the  weapon  is  not  carried  either 
behind,  below,  or  beneath  it.  Exceptions  to  these  characters  may  exist ; 
but  in  a  dark  and  intricate  subject  of  this  nature,  we  have  only  these 
limited  rules  to  guide  us.  The  instrument  with  which  a  wound  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  inflicted  should  be  adapted  to  the  edges  of  the  in- 
cision :  its  sharpness  compared  with  the  cleanness  and  evenness  of  the 
•cut,  and  its  length  with  the  depth  of  the  incision  or  stab.  It  is  no  un- 
common occurrence  for  a  murderer  to  substitute  some  instrument  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased  or  another  person  for  that  which  he  has  actually 
•employed ;  and  this  by  its  size,  shape,  bluntness,  or  other  peculiarities, 
may  not  account  for  the  appearances  presented  by  the  wound. 

The  end  of  an  incised  wound  in  the  throat  is  often  digitated,  owing 
to  the  skin  being  dragged  forward  in  folds  by  the  cutting  instrument ;  and 
when  recent  the  minute  saw-like  serrations  of  the  skin  point  towards  the 
•commencement  of  the  wound.    (See  Plates  VI.  and  VII.,  Ogston's  '  Lect. 
on  Med.  Jurispi\') 

Suicidal  and  Accidental  ivotcnds. — It  is  not  often  that  any  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  distinguishing  a  suicidal  from  an  accidental  wound.  When 
a  wound  has  really  been  suicidally  inflicted,  there  are  generally  to  be 
found  about  it  clear  indications  of  design  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances are  seldom  reconcilable  with  the  supposition  of  accident.  But  if 
the  position  of  the  deceased  with  respect  to  surrounding  objects  has  been 
disturbed,  if  the  weapon  has  been  removed,  and  the  body  transported  to 
a  distance,  then  it  will  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguish  a  wound  acci- 
dentally received  from  one  inflicted  by  a  suicide  or  a  murderer.  The 
•evidence  of  those  who  find  the  body  can  alone  clear  up  the  case  ;  and  the 
medical  witness  may  be  required  to  state  how  far  this  evidence  is  con- 
sistent with  the  situation,  extent,  and  direction  of  the  wound  by  which 
the  deceased  has  fallen.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  on  this  sub- 
ject, since  the  observations  already  made  will  suggest  to  a  practitioner 
-the  course  which  he  should  pursue.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  com- 
monly sufficient  to  show  whether  a  wound  has  been  accidentally  received 
or  not;  but  as  an  accidental  wound  may  sometimes  resemble  one  of 
homicidal  or  suicidal  origin,  so  it  follows  that  it  is  not  always  possible 
lor  a  medical  jurist  to  decide  the  question  peremptorily  from  a  mere 
inspection  of  the  wound.  r        t-  j 

+1,  ^o*      difficult  to  produce  instances  in  which  murderers,  in 

their  defence,  have  alleged  that  the  wounds  observed  in  the  bodies  of  their 
Tfh^^^  tT^""^  a-  ^?°^^.^^*al  origin,  and  the  allegations  have  been  clearly 
lu  ll  medjcal  evidence.  A  witness  must  be  prepared,  therefore,  in 
^11  cases  m  which  death  has  taken  place  in  secrecy,  and  the  nature  of  the 
7nTZ%V  *°  doubtful,  to  be  closely  examined  by 

ZrTid\;X^%^''f  "^^'^"^  ^'^^  homicide,  on  the  question  whether  the 
be  rend3^  i""^^  ^""^  accidental.  The  law  requires  that  it  should 
that  thffattl         i  ^  ^^^^         be  sustained, 

Vt  t  jl  f""^  ''^^^'^       ^^^^  accidental  or  suicidal  origin, 

a  suWt  Ponr-pff V^''-.^^""  ^''^'^  "^^^^^^  ^i<^b^^*«  bee^  considered  as 
circum^^^^^^  ""'t  I  T^^^^l  b^*^      investigation  of  the 

sa^v  whlrZ  T       T^.'^^  ^«  occasionally  rendered  neces- 

t^^n    rd  tWfnir  '^'f  '"^'^^^^^^  °f  self-destruc- 

tion ,  and  therefore  a  person  bent  on  suicide  might,  for  the  sake  of  his 
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family,  take  precautions  to  conceal  the  manner  in  which  he  intended  to. 
destroy  himself.    His  body  mij^fht  bo  found  wounded  in  a  way  which 
would  render  it  uncertain  whether  he  had  been  wounded  accidentally, 
whether  he  had  been  murdered,  or  whether  ho  had  fallen  by  his  own  hand! 
It  is  incumbent  on  the  insurance  office  in  a  disputed  case  to  prove  the  act 
of  suicide,  while  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  would  attempt  to  show  the 
contrary.    Such  litioration  must,  of  course,  call  forth  a  deep  and  searching- 
investigation  into  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  death  of  the 
insured,  and  the  whole  case  would,  in  some  instances,  rest  almost  ex- 
clusively on  medical  evidence.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,' vol.  36,  p.  826.)  Numerous, 
cases  have  occurred  in  England,  which  will  illustrate  the  importance  o£ 
attending  to  the  precise  characters  of  wounds,  and  the  circumstances- 


Fig.  93. 


View  of  tlie  Blood-vessels  and  Nerves  of  the  side  of  the  neck,  from  a  drawing 
by  J.  T.  Gray.— 5.  Internal  Jugnlar  vein.  8.  Lingual  artery.  9.  Pneumo- 
gastric  nerve.  11.  Phrenic  nerve.  12.  Superior  thyroid  artery.  13. 
Sterno  -  mastoid  muscle,  turned  bade.  14.  Common  carotid  artery. 
15.  Inner  end  of  collar-bone,  turned  back.  16  and  18.  Muscles  covenng 
the  larynx  and  trachea  (windpipe). 

under  which  the  body  of  a  wounded  person  is  found.  The  following 
may  seiwe  as  illustrations  : — 

Wounds  of  the  throat. — The  extent  and  direction  of  fatal  wounds  affect- 
ing this  part  of  the  body,  if  accurately  observed,  will  frequently  enable  a 
medical  jurist  to  express  a  strong  opinion  on  the  question  whether  the 
wound  was  self-inflicted  or  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  another.  The  blood- 
vessels and  nerves  likely  to  be  involved  in  such  wounds  will  depend  on. 
their  situation  and  depth.  The  annexed  illustration  (fig.  93)  shows  the 
relative  position  of  the  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  their  principal- 
branches,  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Those  parts- 
only  are  made  subjects  of  reference  in  the  figures  which  may  require 
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description  in  medical  evidence.  The  purely  anatomical  references  are 
omitted. 

In  1837,  the  body  of  a  woman  was  found  with  the  throat  cut.  The 
■deceased  when  seen,  was  lying  on  her  back,  and  the  razor  with  which  the 
wound  was  inflicted  was  found  under  the  lef  fc  shouldex'.  On  inquiry  it  was 
■ascei'tained  that  when  first  seen,  she  was  lying  on.  her  face,  and  the  body 
had  been  tui-ned  round  on  the  back.  Blood  had  evidently  run  down  the 
,fore  part  of  her  person,  rendering  it  probable  that  she  had  been  wounded 
while  in  the  erect  position.  The  incision  in  the  throat  was  deep,  and 
extended  obliquely  from  the  right  side  of  the  chin  to  within  about  an  inch 
•of  the  left  collar-bone.  It  had  divided  the  windpipe,  the  gallet,  all  the 
anuscles  of  that  side  and  the  fore  part  of  the  neck,  the  cai'otid  artery,  the 
jugular  vein,  and  the  muscles  on  the  fore  part  of  the  spine,  penetrating 
•«ven  into  the  bodies  of  the  vertebrte  of  the  neck.  The  incision  was  double — 
one  superficial,  close  under  the  chin,  and  the  other  a  deeper  one,  appeared  to 
be  continued  from  this.  The  deepest  part  of  the  right  end  of  the  incision 
was  nearly  three  inches  in  a  direct  line  behind  the  right  angle  of  the 
wound,  so  that  it  extended  at  that  part  behind  and  beneath  the  sound 
skin.  The  cut  was  four  and  a  half  inches  long  and  two  and  a  half  deep. 
The  main  question  was,  whether  this  could  have  been  a  suicidal  wound, 
inflicted  by  a  razor,  the  only  weapon  found  near  the  body.  Considering 
its  characters,  Dodd  inferred  that  it  must  have  been  inflicted  by  another 
person,  and  not  by  the  deceased  upon  herself.  The  deceased  was  right- 
handed,  which  would  have  added  to  the  diflBculty  of  supposing  the  wound 
io  have  been  suicidal.  The  inference  drawn  was  precisely  that  which  the 
medical  circumstances  appear  to  justify. 

In  1860,  a  young  woman  was  found  dead  in  a  farm-house,  from  a 
wound  in  her  throat.  This  wound  was  seven  inches  long  and  two  inches 
jn  depth :  it  was  situated  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  its  dii'ection  was 
nearly  transverse,  but  passing  slightly  upw^ards  from  behind  forwards. 
The  incision  commenced  a  little  in  front  of  the  spine  on  the  left  side 
opposite  to  the  second  or  third  spinal  process,  and  terminated  about  an 
inch  and  a  half  from  the  centre  of  the  chin,  the  foi-e  part  of  the  incision 
feeing  over  the  body  of  the  lower  jaw  and  quite  superficial,  dividing  only 
■the  skin,  cellular  tissue,  and  fat.  The  important  parts  involved  on  the  left 
side  were,  the  external  and  internal  carotids,  which  were  cut  into  but  not 
across  ;  the  internal  jugular  vein,  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  and  (at  the 
posterior  part  of  the  wound)  the  spinal  cord,  were  completely  severed 
■The  weapon  nearly  entered  the  joint  between  the  second  and  third  cervical 
vertebra,  about  two-thirds  of  the  intervertebral  substance  between  these 
^ones  having  been  divided.  A  portion  of  the  second  vertebra  had  been  cut 
through,  and  was  left  adherent  to  the  lower  lip  of  the  wound  The  left 
vertebral  artery  was  also  completely  divided.  The  lower  lip  of  the  wound 
was  lagged  and  serrated,  and  the  neck  was  slightly  wounded  lower  down 
•on  the  same  side,  showing  that  several  strokes  had  been  made  in  this  part 
with  the  weapon  In  the  left  hand  of  deceased  a  common  dinner  knife  was 
tound,  loosely  held;  it  was  in  a  reversed  position,  with  the  back  instead  of 
,the  blade  towards  the  throat.  The  left  hand  presented  three  incised  wounds 
•over  the  middle  finger,  one  of  considerable  depth,  and  another  reachino- 
to  the  bone  over  the  outer  side  of  the  ring  finger.  The  right  hand  had 
•only  one  slight  wound  upon  it.  The  deceased  was  right-handed.  Judged 
by  any  scientific  rules,  such  a  wound  as  this  was  inconsistent  with  an  act 
t Assuming  that  it  had  commenced  behind,  the  spinal  marrow 
was  divided  m  such  a  situation  that  there  would  be  instantaneous  destruc- 
tion of  all  muscular  power,  so  that  the  weapon  could  not  be  carried  forward 
io  the  division  of  the  ugular  vein  and  the  two  principal  branches  of  the 
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carotid  artery  in  front.  Assuming  that  the  wound  had  commenced  i 
front,  the  division  of  these  large  vessels  would  have  rendered  it  impossible 
by  reason  of  the  copious  loss  of  blood,  to  have  carried  the  weapon  through 
the  intervertebral  substance  to  the  division  of  the  spinal  marrow  and 
vertebral  artery  behind.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  wound  com- 
raenced  behind  on  the  left  side,  and  that  the  weapon  was  used  with  great 
force  to  cause  a  division  of  the  bony  process  of  the  second  vertebra.  Its 
situation,  extent,  and  direction  were  all  inconsistent  with  suicide.  A 
suicide  could  have  inflicted  a  wound  in  this  situation  and  direction  only 
with  the  right  hand,  but  the  weapon  was  lying  loosely  in  the  left  hand  of 
the  deceased.  There  were  deep  recent  cuts  on  the  back  of  the  left  hand 
which  admitted  of  explanation  only  on  the  supposition  that  the  deceased 
had  raised  it  to  protect  her  throat.  No  suicide  scores  the  backs  of  the 
hands  before  inflicting  fatal  wounds  on  the  throat,  A  fellow-servant  of 
the  deceased,  although  not  at  first  suspected,  was  tried  (Carlisle  Sum. 
Ass.,  1860,  Reg.  v.  Gass),  and  convicted  of  this  act  of  murder  upon  his 
own  confession.  His  clothes  were  examined,  and  it  is  worthy  of  observa- 
tion that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  small  spots  on  the  shirt,  they  were 
free  from  any  marks  of  blood.  The  knife  found  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased 
Avas  bent  towards  the  end  as  if  it  had  been  used  against  some  hard  obstacle. 
It  had  been  wiped  ;  but  it  still  contained  in  its  depressions  and  irregularities, 
as  well  as  between  the  layers  of  the  handles,  coagula  of  recent  blood  mixed 
with  rust.  One  remarkable  circumstance,  brought  out  by  the  microscope,, 
appeared  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  this  weapon.  In  a  small  coagulum 
found  on  the  knife,  dried  and  fixed  to  the  blade,  were  some  woollen  fibres 
of  a  peculiar  purple-brown  colour.  These  corresponded  exactly  to  the 
fibres  of  the  woollen  jacket  which  the  prisoner  wore. 

Another  case,  possessing  some  equally  remarkable  features,  was  referred 
to  the  author  in  1862  {Beg.  v.  Edmunds,  Swansea  Lent  Ass.,  1863). 
A  young  woman,  named  Jane  Lewis,  was  found  dead  with  her  throat 
cut,  lying  in  a  pathway  not  far  from  the  house  in  which  she  resided 
as  servant,  and  a  razor  taken  from  the  house  was  lying  near  the  body. 
She  had  left  home  perfectly  well,  about  seven  hours  previously,  to  keep 
an  appointment  with  the  man  who  was  charged  with  the  murder.  This 
man  was  a  fellow-servant  to  whom  she  was  about  to  be  married.  There 
were  three  distinct  and  deeply  incised  wounds  in  the  neck  made  from 
left  to  right — the  upper  one  four  inches  in  length,  commencing  below 
the  left  ear  and  running  parallel  to  the  jawbone ;  the  middle  cut  about 
seven  inches  in  length,  commencing  at  the  same  point  and  running 
across  the  middle  of  the  neck  to  a  spot  behind  and  below  the  right  ear; 
and  the  lower  cut  six  inches  in  length,  commencing  above  the  middle  of 
the  left  collar-bone  going  in  a  perpendicular  direction,  and  terminating  in 
the  front  of  the  neck  by  joining  the  middle  incision.  The  middle  cut 
divided  the  windpipe,  the  gullet,  and  all  the  great  vessels  and  nerves  in 
front  of  the  neck  to  the  cervical  vertebra.  There  were  two  distinct  cuts  into 
the  spinal  column  about  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  one  penetrating  deeply 
into  the  upper  edge  of  the  bone,  and  the  other  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  it, 
commencing  on  the  body  of  the  vertebra  and  running  more  deeply  to  the 
right  side.  This  divided  the  transverse  process  of  the  vertebra,  opened  the 
joint  between  it  and  the  bone,  and  severed  the  vertebral  artery.  There 
were  deep  cuts,  which  had  bled,  on  the  inside  and  outside  of  the  left  hand  ; 
and  the  pad  of  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand  had  been  sliced  off,  and 
was  found  wedged  in  the  joint  of  the  razor.  This  was  half  open  and  lay  a 
yard  behind  the  body.  There  was  no  blood  upon  the  handle,  while  the 
hands  of  the  deceased  were  bloody.  The  deceased's  bonnet  Avas  found 
covering  a  large  patch  of  blood  near  the  razor.    A  collar  which  she  wore, 
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as  well  as  the  stinngs  of  her  bonnet,  had  been  cut  through,  and  these  like 
the  razor  were  at  a  distance  from  the  body.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to 
adduce  reasons  for  showing  that  these  wounds  could  not  hsive  been  inflicted 
by  the  deceased  upon  herself.  Apart  from  all  the  sunwnding  circum- 
stances, and  looking  at  the  medical  description  only  of  the  situation, 
nature,  extent,  and  direction,  the  surgeon  was  quite  justified  in  saying  that 
'it  was  impossible  for  any  person  to  inflict  such  wounds  upon  himself.' 
The  hackiug  of  the  bones  of  the  spinal  column  in  two  distinct  places  with 
such  force  as  to  cut  off  a  part  of  the  bone,  after  both  carotid  arteries  and 
.lugular  veins  had  been  cut  through,  was  alone  sufficient  to  justify  this 
opinion.  In  order  to  produce  these  marks,  the  razor  must  have  been 
obviously  twice  used  with  great  force  through  the  same  deep  incision. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  deliberate 
murder ;  but  there  was  a  failure  of  proof  to  trace  it  to  the  accused. 

Suicides  may  graze  the  ligaments  in  front  of  the  spinal  column,  but 
that  they  should  make  deep  incisions  into  the  bones,  cut  off  hard  bony 
processes,  and  divide  the  intervertebral  substance  and  the  vertebral  arteries, 
IS  a  proposition  contrary  to  all  experience  and  probability.    The  case  of 
tbc  Earl  of  Essex,  who  was  found  dead  in  the  Tower  in  July,  1683,  bore 
somewhat  on  these  points.    The  deceased  was  discovered  with  his  throat 
cut  and  a  razor  lying  near  him.    This  razor  was  found  to  be  much  notched 
while  the  throat  was  smoothly  and  evenly  cut  from  one  side  to  the  other' 
and  to  the  vertebral  column.    Some  considered  this  to  have  been  an  act  of 
suicide,  otliers  of  murder.  Those  medical  witnesses  who  supported  the  view 
of  suicide  were  asked  to  explain  how  it  was  that  such  an  even  wound 
could  have  been  produced  by  a  notched  razor.   They  attempted  to  account 
for  this  by  asserting  that  the  deceased  had  probably  drawn  the  razor 
backwards  and  forwards  across  the  neck-bone ;  forgetting  that  before  this 
could  have  been  done  by  the  deceased,  all  the 
great  vessels  of  the  neck  must  have  been  divided 
^'  ^^y^^^'^^  (Liverpool  Wiut.  Ass.^ 
Lb55},  it  was  proved  that  deceased  had  died 
from  a  wound  in  the  throat  extending  six  inches 
from  right  to  left,  by  which  the  upper  portion  of 
the  windpipe  was  severed  as  well  as  the  branches 
of  the  carotid  artery.    Her  face  was  concealed 
by  a  pillow,  the  arms  were  crossed,  there  was  a 
razor  m  her  right  hand,  and  the  back  of  the 
razor  was  towards  the  body.    The  hands  were 
clean.    A  pillow  on  the  other  side  of  the  bed 
was  bloody  underneath.     All  these  circum- 
stances clearly  indicated  homicide  and  homi- 
cidal interference  after  death.    The  prisoner 
was  convicted.    In  a  former  part  of  this  work 
(pp.  bb,  84)  the  case  of  Gardner  is  referred  to 
(Beg.  V.  Gardner,  C.  C.  C,  1862) .  Among  various 
medico-legal  questions  to  which  this  case  aave 
rise,  was  that  which  we  are  now  consideHn-. 
Were  the  wounds  in  the  throat  inflicted  by  the 
deceased  on  herself,  or  by  another  person  ?  With- 
out going  minutely  into  details,  it  may  be  stated 
that  Sequeira,  the  surgeon  who  was  called,  found 
the  woman  dead  and  blood  was  copiously  effused,  •  - 

of  the  .ength  o/tL  bod,,  tt^ba^^^o^t 'wlrj^"^^^^^^^^^^ 


Fig.  94. 


Position  of  the  body  of  Mrs.  Gard- 
ner {Reg.  V.  Gardner,  Central 
Criminal  Court,  1862). 
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the  sliarp  edge  in  fi'ont.  Tliere  was  dry  blood  npon  the  blade  and  handle. 
The  illustration  (Hg.  94,  p.  543),  made  from  a  drawing  on  the  spot,  shows 
the  exact  position  in  which  the  body  was  found  on  the  floor  of  the  room. 
It  was  lying  at  full  length  in  a  corner  by  an  open  door  as  if  laid  out,  the 
right  arm  which  held  the  knife  being  partly  under  a  bed,  as  indicated  by 
the  line  which  traverses  it.  The  wound  in  the  throat  cut  through  the 
bone  and  thyroid  cartilage  of  the  larynx,  dividing  tlie  thyroideal  arterj^, 
causing  a  flow  of  blood  and  death  by  suffocation.  It  commenced  over 
the  larynx  as  by  a  deep  stab,  and  extended  for  about  two  inches  down- 
wards and  backwards  on  the  left  side.  It  must  have  been  inflicted  while 
the  deceased  was  lying  down,  and  under  the  circumstances  it  was  not 
such  a  wound,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  men,  as  a  woman  could  have 
inflicted  on  herself  while  in  this  position. 

The  knife  was  lying  loosehj  in  the  right  hand  of  deceased,  and  the  small 
quantity  of  blood  on  the  palms  presented  the  appearance  of  smearing 
or  wiping.  On  these  facts  being  pi'oved,  it  became  simply  a  question 
which  of  two  persons  then  in  the  house  was  guilty  of  this  act  of 
murder.  The  husband  was  convicted  of  the  crime.  In  homicidal 
wounds  of  tbe  throat,  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  either  back  or  front, 
frequently  present  marks  of  recent  cuts.  These  injuries  arise  from  an 
instinctive  effort  to  protect  the  throat  under  a  sadden  attack.  It  need 
hardly  be  said  that  a  person  contemplating  self-destruction  by  wounding 
the  throat  would  not  begin  by  making  cuts  across  the  hands.  Sometimes 
the  weapon  may  be  so  grasped  by  the  person  attacked  as  to  cause  numerous 

cuts  on  the  front  of  the  hand. 
^'  These  will  of  course  bear  the 

characters  of  recent  cuts.  Their 
presence  should  admit  of  some 
reasonable  explanation.  In  the 
case  of  Gardner  (p.  543),  this  was 
one  of  those  facts  j)roperly  con- 
sidered to  be  inconsistent  with 
the  innocence  of  the  jDrisoner. 
The  palms  of  the  hands  of  the  de- 
ceased presented  numerous  fresh 
cuts  in  the  positions  shown 
by  the  illustrations,  fig.  95. 
The  sharp  blade  of  the  knife 
had  probably  been  grasped  by 
deceased  before  her  death,  in 
resisting  the  attack.  There  were 
four  cuts  on  the  left  hand  and 
six  on  the  right.  Some  of  the  cuts  were  across  the  fingers.  Of  two  on  the 
middle  finger  of  the  left  hand  one  had  gone  completely  through  to  the  bone. 

Another  case  of  some  importance  in  which  a  man  was  tried  and  con- 
victed of  the  murder  of  a  woman  living  with  him  as  his  wife,  was  the 
subject  of  a  trial  {Reg.  v.  Wiggins,  C.  C.  C,  Sept.,  1867).  The  woman 
was  found  dead  with  a  wound  in  her  throat  which  divided  the  carotid 
artery,  the  internal  jugular  vein,  and  the  windpipe.  It  commenced  on  the 
left  side  far  back,  penetrating  as  by  a  stab  perpendicularly  towards  the 
spine,  the  bones  of  which  had  been  indented  by  the  violence  of  the  blow. 
Death  must  have  speedily  followed.  There  was  a  wound  on  the  neck  ot 
the  prisoner  commencing  on  the  left  side,  going  in  a  direction  from  lett 
to  right  and  from  above  downwards.  It  was  quite  superficial,  involving 
only  the  skin  and  the  external  jugular  vein.  The  prisoner  alleged  that 
the  deceased  had  cut  his  throat  while  he  was  lying  on  the  floor  asleep, 


Case  of  i\Irs.  Gardaer.   The  recent  cuts  on  the  palms  of 
the  two  hands  are  here  shown  by  the  dark  lines. 
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«nicl  that  she  Lad  afterwards  destroyed  herself.    A  close  examination  of 
these  wounds  showed  that  on  the  prisoner's  neck  there  was  a  superficial 
cut  such  as  a  man  might  easily  produce  on  himself,  while  the  wounds  on 
the  neck  of  the  woman  were  such  as  were  not  likelj  to  have  been  self- 
inflicted.     There  were  many  circumstances  in  this  case  which  only 
••admitted  of  explanation  on^the  theory  that  a  murderous  assault  had  been 
committed  on  the  woman  by  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  had  subsequently 
inflicted  the  wound  in  his  own  neck,  to  give  some  plausibility  to  the 
•story  that  his  wife  had  attempted  to  murder  him  while  he  was  lying 
asleep.    He  gave  two  accounts  of  the  transaction  not  consistent  with 
each  other,  nor  with  any  of  the  facts  proved  in  the  case.  » Among  the 
•circumstances  which  were  inconsistent  with  his  statement  was  the  fol- 
lowing : — He  produced  a  neckerchief  which  he  said  he  wore  while  lying 
down,  and  showed  the  constable  a  cut  in  it  which,  according  to  him, 
was  produced  by  the  deceased  while  attempting  to  cut  his  throat.  The 
aieckei-chief  was  of  thin  red  cotton  in  sixteen  folds.    It  was  nearly 
tra,nsversely  cut  across  the  folds,  the  edges  clean  and  sharply  cut,  and 
neither  stained  nor  stiffened  by  blood.    It  could  not  be  made  to  corre- 
:spond  in  any  way  to  the  cut  in  the  neck.    It  was  nearly  at  right  angles 
to  it,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  neck  as  it  was  worn.    It  was  obvious 
from  a  close  examination,  that  the  cut  must  have  been  made  on  this 
neckerchief  when  it  was  not  upon  the  neck,  and  with  a  clean  knife. 
¥or  a  full  account  of  this  singular  case,  which  presented  points  of  interest 
m  reference  to  the  probable  time  of  death,  the  attitude  of  the  body,  the 
power  of  locomotion  and  exertion  after  a  wound  of  the  carotid  artery, 
the  jugular  vein  and  trachea,  and  the  medical  inferences  from  blood-stains 
■on  clothing,  the  reader  is  refei^ed  to  a  paper  in  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,' 

It  is  important  on  these  occasions  that  there  should  be  no  disturbance 
of  the  body,  of  the  weapon,  articles  of  furniture,  or  other  matters  in 
ats  immediate  vicinity.    If  the  body  or  the  weapon  has  been  carelessly 
moved,  or  the  arrangement  of  the  clothes  altered,  this  may  materially  afPect 
a  medical  opinion.   There  is  no  case  in  medical  jurisprudence,  in  which  the 
Tulepntis  est  de  cnvime  quamde  reo  inquirendum,  is  more  rio-idly  enforced 
than  m  reference  to  these  wounds  of  the  throat,  whether'^the  wounded 
person  survives  or  dies.    Hence  much  consideration  is  required  before  we 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  act  was  certainly  homicidal.  It  will  greatly 
aid  the  effect  of  medical  evidence  in  reference  to  the  situation  and  direction 
wounds  m  this  part  of  the  body,  if  at  the  time  of  inspection  a  rough 
diagram  of  the  neck  in  its  fore  and  back  part  is  made,  and  lines  are  so 
-carried  as  to  indicate,  by  arrows,  the  direction  which  the  weapon  is  supposed 
to  have  taken.    A  court  will  thus  be  able  to  follow  more  completely  the 
description  given  by  a  medical  witness,  and  to  appreciate  more  readily  the 
reasons  which  he  assigns  for  his  opinion.   It  would  be  well  if,  before  a  body 
IS  moved,  a  photograph  could  be  taken  of  the  attitude  and  position  of  sur 
1848  I'mr  *°  '  Ann.  d'Hyg'' 

Wounds  inflicted  hy  the  right  or  left  hand.-Some  remarks  have  been 

rwU?/   r'^'-'S        ''^'^"^^^^^  °f  ^  a  stab  varying  according 

to  whether  the  right  or  the  left  hand  has  been  nsed  by  a  suicide  Tm! 
necessary  for  a  medical  jurist  to  be  aware  that  there  are  mlny  persons 

dottl  1  T,  generally  known  to  the  friends  of  the 

^  .0  this  point  is  said  to  have  been  o^:'i\^:Ll:::^:L^'!:^Z 
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a  suspicion  o£  murder  in  the  case  of  8ellis.   (Wills' '  Cir.  Evidence,'  p.  97. 
This  man  was  found  dead  on  bis  bed  with  his  throat  cut,  the  razor  bein^ 
on  the  left  side  of  the  bed ;   whereas  it  was  generally  supposed  and 
asserted  that  ho  was  a  right-handed  man.    The  truth  was,  he  was  equally- 
expert  in  the  use  of  the  razor  with  his  left  and  right  hand ;  and  thus  the- 
suspicious  circumstance  of  the  razor  being  found  on  his  left  side  was  al, 
once  explained  away.    In  1865,  a  case  of  suicide  by  cut-throat  occurred 
in  London,  which  shows  the  necessity  of  caution  in  forming  an  opinion 
in  these  cases.    A  man  known  to  be  right-handed  was  found  dead  with 
his  throat  cut ;  it  proved  to  be  what  is  called  a  *  left-handed  cut,'  ij;, 
done  with  the  left  hand.     It  appeared  in  evidence  that  deceased  was 
brought  up  as  a  wood-carver,  a  trade  which  requires  a  man  to  use  botlj 
hands  equally  well.    Thus  the  cause  of  the  wound  being  in  an  unusual 
direction  for  a  right-handed  man  was  satisfactorily  explained.  The 
direction  in  which  a  wound  has  been  made  may  not  infrequently  be 
determined  by  the  serrated  character  of  the  edges.    The  points  of  these 
serrations  are  directed  towards  the  commencement  of  the  wound.  If 
after  the  wounding  the  person  lives  more  than  two  or  three  days,  these 
serrations  disappear  by  the  absorption  going  on  in  the  edges  of  tlie 
wound.    In  cases  of  cut-throat  the  existence  of  small  tentative  cuts  neai- 
the  commencement  of  the  main  cut  affords  aid  in  diagnosis.    If  these  are 
fairly  parallel  with  the  chief  wound,  the  presumption  afforded  by  this 
evidence  is  that  the  wounds  were  suicidal ;  but  if  the  tentative  wounds 
be  different  in  direction  from  the  principal  wound,  this  points  rather  to 
homicide  than  suicide,  and  may  be  referred  to  the  attempts  by  struggling 
to  evade  the  assassin's  knife. 

It  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  end  of  a  wound,  more  especially  in  a 
case  of  cut-throat,  digitated  or  palmated.  This  is  probably  due  to  the 
folding  of  the  skin  during  the  action  of  the  weapon,  and  hence  these 
digitations  indicate  the  termination  of  the  wound  (see  p.  539). 

°  Accidental  Stahs— Severe  incisions  on  vital  parts  do  not  often  happen 
by  accident,  but  severe  punctures  and  stabs  affecting  vital  organs  have 
frequently  an  accidental  origin.    These  stabs  arise  generally  from  falls, 
while  the  person  is  in  the  act  of  running  with  a  pointed  instrument  in 
his  hand  or  his  pocket.    There  is  one  character  which,  when  thus  pro- 
duced they  are  commonly  observed  to  possess,  namely,  that  their  direction 
is  from  below  upwards.    In  this  way  the  truth  of  a  defence  may  be  some- 
times tested,  as  when  a  prisoner  alleges  that  the  deceased  threw  himselt 
or  fell  upon  the  weapon.    Homicidal  stabs  may  be  likewise  directed  from 
below  upwards ;  but  this  is  somewhat  rare,  and  not  probable,  unless  the 
person  is  stabbed  by  an  oblique  blow,  while  in  the  recumbent  posture. 
Rules  of  this  kind  may  appear  to  be  susceptible  of  but  little  practical 
application ;  yet  cases  occasionally  present  themselves  wherein  a  close 
attention  to  situation  and  direction  may  materially  assist  in  forming  an 
opinion.    In  a  case  of  alleged  murder,  which  was  tried  in  1843,  at  t  ifr 
Cent.  Crim.  Court,  a  surgeon  deposed  that  he  found  on  examining  tlie 
body  of  the  deceased,  a  stab  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,    ear  the  arm- 
pit,'about  six  inches  in  depth.    It  had  wounded  the  lung,  and  had  pene- 
trated obliquely  into  the  right  auricle  of  the  heart,  passing  from  lett  to 
right.     He  properly  contended,  that,  considering  the  situation  ana 
direction  of  this  wound,  it  was  very  improbable  that  the  deceased  couia 
have  inflicted  it  upon  himself.    The  fact  that  there  may  be  some  instancy 
in  which  rules  of  this  kind  will  not  be  applicable,  must  not  deter  us  ti-oin. 
endeavouring  to  make  a  cautious  application  of  them  m  doubttul  cases. 

The  following  cases  show  how  accidental  may  simulate  homicidal  sta^s, 
A  blacksmith,  while  forging  a  piece  of  rod-iron,  was  irritated  at  soni» 
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observations  made  by  a  bystander.    He  made  a  rush  at  the  offender  with 
the  heated  iron  in  his  hand,  the  end  being  red-hot ;  he  stumbled  and  fell. 
In  some  way  the  piece  of  iron  became  accidentally  reversed — he  fell  upon 
the  red-hot  point,  which  struck  against  a  portion  of  the  breast-bone, 
glanced  from  that,  and  penetrated  the  upper  part  of  the  left  lung.  He 
died  in  a  few  days,  and  the  body  was  examined.    Had  only  one  person 
been  present  when  this  circumstance  occurred,  a  charge  of  murder  might 
easily  have  arisen,  and  the  medical  and  circumstantial  evidence  might 
^ve  appeared  to  favour  this  view.    ('  Dublin  Med.  Press,'  Jan.,  1845.) 
How  could  such  an  occurrence  have  taken  place  by  any  conceivable 
accident  ?    Cooper  related  a  case  in  which  a  man  accidentally  inflicted 
upon  himself  a  stab  under  very  singular  circumstances.    ('Med.  Gaz.,' 
vol.  36,  p.  264.    See  also  case,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1843,  2,  169.) 
^     la  1843,  a  man  was  brought  to  Guy's  Hospital  with  a  punctured  wound 
m  the  back,  between  his  shoulders.    It  had  been  inflicted  by  a  stone- 
mason's chisel.    The  instrument  had  penetrated  to  its  head,  which  had 
prevented  it  from  going  further,  and  had  entered  the  chest,  producing  a 
severe  wound  as  it  was  supposed  of  the  lungs,  attended  with  copious 
hemorrhage.    It  appeared  that  the  man  had  been  drinking  and  quarrelling 
with  some  companions.    He  had  fallen  from  a  blow,  but  did  not  complain 
of  being  stabbed,  and  was  conveyed  home.    His  wife,  on  removing  his 
coat,  found  that  his  waistcoat  and  shirt  had  been  penetrated  by  the  chisel 
which  was  still  sticking  in  his  back,  but  the  outer  coat  had  not  been  cut 
or  perforated  by  it.    She  withdrew  the  instrument,  when  copious  bleeding- 
came  on,  and  he  was  sent  to  the  hospital.    The  person  with  whom  he  had 
fought  was  charged  with  having  stabbed  him;  and  it  was  clear  that  such 
a  stab  must  have  been  either  homicidal  or  accidental.    It  was  elicited  from 
witnesses,  howevei-,  that  no  weapon  was  seen  in  the  hands  of  the  accused 
—that  the  chisel  belonged  to  the  wounded  man,  and  that  he  used  it  in 
his  trade  as  a  stonemason;  there  were  no  marks  of  blood  on  the  floor 
where  he  fell  or  on  his  clothes ;  that  after  leaving  the  public-house  where 
I'.'l^T-i. place,  he  walked  with  a  policeman,  who  said  that  the 
man  exhibited  no  signs  of  having  been  wounded,  and  did  not  complain  of 

stab  musrh".:;rv    Tp^^c  ^^^^^   ^^^-^^  "hi 

stab  must  have  taken  place  after  the  quarrel;  it  was  further  proved  that 
the  wounded  man  had  the  chisel  in  his  pocket  before  the  quai^el^Ind  that 

fnfftlTi""T'  ^^^""'^  ^^^^  ^  l^omicidal  stab  could\nly  have  bee  * 
Zrltt  ^^ssailant  raising  this,  which  was  altogether  fmprobable 

TeL^ld  u^i    i  4°      f  ^^-P«^  could  W 

t\at  ih  s  ml^^^  ^'""^       ''^t  considered 

was  re^arSl  tr  ^".accidenal  stab;  although  its  direction 

had  not  enterS  thpT'^  according  to  the  wife's  statement,  the  weapon 
it  requLS  ZtiS^nhl  'I  ""^  V^^^^i^g  direction,  but  straightforward,  and 
the  sta  eLnt  wt?^^^^^  1^°^"  recovered,  and  from 

acddttr  tab  p^^^^^^^^  airbuT  >  '^'^ 

that  it  should  Wo  /  ^,  .  '  ^"^^      ^''^^  certainly  extraordinary 

direction     On  +r    •  ^^"^  /^''^.^       '^^^     situation,  and  taking  such  i 

tte  hX^ss  state'o^^^^^^^^  ^'^^J^  to 

Thi^,  3;  !!•  intoxication  m  which  a  wounded  person  mav  be 

illustrals  theTZorta^^^^^^^  -^^'T.'  ^T'^'     '^^^  '^'^  f-^^the^ 

tion^oV^hVd^ict:^'"!;Sttr'b  Tr^^.' '''''  ^  ^-^^^1 

a  defence.    The  ^^eld^d  re^n^^^ef  wlh^  rkn^^e:^^^^^^^^^^ 
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spection  of  tlie  "body,  it  was  found  that  the  wound,  which  was  situated 
over  the  cartilage  of  the  second  left  rib,  penetrated  towards  the  left,  back- 
wards, and  very  much  downwards,  into  the  lungs.    On  the  part  of  the 
prosecution  it  was  alleged  that  the  prisoner  held  a  long  table-knife,' 
dagger- wise,  and  struck  the  deceased  in  a  direction  downwards,  forwards, 
and  to  her  right  side.    The  prisoner  alleged  in  defence  that  she  merely- 
held  the  knife  before  her,  sloping  upwai'ds  to  deter  the  deceased  from 
attacking  her ;  that  he  stumbled  forward  and  fell  upon  the  point  of  the 
knife.    This  statement  was  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  the  bystanders. 
As  the  witnesses  on  both  sides  were  intoxicated,  the  important  medical 
fact  to  guide  the  jury  was  the  direction  of  the  wound.    This  was  wholly 
inconsistent  with  the  statement  of  the  prisoner,  but  in  accordance  with 
the  evidence  for  the  prosecution.    ('  Ed.  Month.  Jour.,'  Nov.,  1851,  p.  418. j 
Foreign  tribunals  in  questions  of  this  nature  have  taken  evidence  on 
the  stature  of  the  assailant  and  deceased,  as  an  aid  to  solve  the  question 
whether  a  stab  was  the  result  of  accident  or  homicide.  A  trial  took  place 
in  Rome  (Case  of  Be  Lucca,  Rome,  Ap.,  1872)  in  which  during  a  quarrc4 
between  the  Pope's  guards  and  some  soldiers,  one  of  the  former  fell  dead 
from  a  bayonet  wound  in  his  side  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs. 
The  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  wound  took  a  horizontal  direction 
and  caused  death  by  dividing  the  vena  cava.    The  medical  witnesses 
called  for  the  prosecution  deposed  that  the  deceased  Be  Lucca  was  more 
than  six  feet,  while  the  person  alleged  to  have  inflicted  the  stab  was  under 
five  feet,  in  height.    On  this  ground  they  alleged  that  if  wilfully  inflicted, 
a  bayonet  thrust  from  so  short  a  man  as  the  prisoner  must  have  taken  a 
decidedly  upward  direction  instead  of  a  horizontal  one.    They  seem  to 
have  forgotten  that  by  raising  his  musket  with  both  hands,  the  prisoner 
might  have  inflicted  a  stab  taking  either  a  horizontal  or  even  downward 
direction  in  spite  of  the  diffei^ence  of  stature.    The  evidence  rendered  it 
probable  that  the  deceased,  in  attempting  to  wrest  the  musket  from  the 
prisoner,  accidentally  drew  it  towards  him  and  inflicted  the  bayonet  wound 
on  himself.    Tbe  prisoner  was  acquitted.    It  may  be  here  observed  that 
accidental  stabs  when  persons  are  standing   upright  are  commonly 
horizontal.    Watson  describes  the  case  of  a  man  who,  while  performing 
in  '  Rob  Roy,'  and  when  the  stage  was  obscured  by  smoke,  accidentally 
ran  forward  upon  the  bayonet  of  one  of  the  soldiers  and  thus  received  a 
horizontal  stab  in  the  chest,  from  which  he  died  m  a  few  seconds     (  On 
Homicide  '  p.  276.)    In  1858,  an  inquest  was  held  on  the  body  of  a  man 
who  had  died  from  an  accidental  stab  under  the  following  circumstances. 
Lieut.  Clavering  and  a  friend  were  walking  late  at  night  near  Acton,  when 
thev  were  attacked  by  the  deceased  who  was  intoxicated.  In  selt-detence, 
Clavering  raised  a  sword-stick  which  he  carried ;  the  deceased  pi^ll^d 
it,  and  thus  unsheathed  it,  the  lieutenant  keeping  the  sword  pointed 
outwards.    The  deceased  fell,  but  it  was  not  known  at  the  time  that  be 
had  been  stabbed,  as  he  was  helplessly  intoxicated.    At  the  ^^st  P/ac« 
where  there  was  a  light  on  the  road,  the  lieutenant  and  his  tviena 
examined  the  sword,  and  they  saw  no  blood  upon  it.    The  dr^^ken  man 
was  picked  up  dead;  and  on  examination  it  was  found  that  he  had  mea 
from  a  penetrating  wound  in  the  chest,  involving  the  heart.    It  com- 
menced on  the  outer  side  of  the  right  nipple,  was  seven  or  eight  inches 
long,  going  straight  across  the  chest  to  the  heart.    It  must  have  been 
given  or  received  when  the  deceased  was  standing  sideways.  ^  Ibe 
medical  witness  properly  admitted  that  this  direction  was  quite  consistent 
with  accident,  and  with  the  mode  in  which  the  lieutenant  and  his  tueM 
had  stated  that  the  wound  had  been  inflicted.    The  only  .^n^^^emf 
part  of  the  case  is  that  the  lieutenant  holding  a  sword,  point  outwaias. 
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should  not  have  been  aware,  either  by  its  entrance  or  withdrawal,  that  it 
had  penetrated  a  human  body,  when  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
render  such  an  accident  highly  probable. 

In  Beg.  v.  Carver  (Guildford  Aut.  Ass.,  1870)  the  prisoner  was  charged 
with  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  stabbing  her  in  the  chest  with  a  knife. 
The  Avound  was  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  ribs  of  the  left  side.  It  was 
four  inches  deep,  and  had  penetrated  to  the  heart.  It  caused  death  in 
two  or  thi-ee  minutes.  The  defence  was  that  the  deceased  rushed  at  the 
prisoner  while  he  was  holding  the  knife  in  his  hand.  The  direction  of 
the  wound  was  described  as  straight  or  transverse,  and  the  surgeon 
thought  it  might  have  been  caused  by  the  woman  rushing  on  the  knife  in 
the  manner  described.  As  to  the  precise  direction  of  the  wound,  the 
witness  said  it  was  rather  upwards  towards  the  heart.  There  were  other 
marks  of  violence  about  the  deceased,  showing  that  she  had  been  ill- 
treated,  and  there  was  evidence  of  the  prisoner  having  been  seen  to  strike 
her  about  the  time  at  which  she  was  wounded.  Upon  this  evidence  he 
was  convicted. 

A  remarkable  case  involving  a  similar  question  was  tried  at  the  Cent. 
Grim.  Court  (lieg.  v.  Davy,  July,  1871),  The  prisoner  was  charged  with 
the  manslaughter  of  Mr.  Moon  under  the  following  circumstances.  A 
fall  was  heard  in  the  dining-room,  and  on  persons  going  in  they  found 
the  deceased  on  the  floor,  dying  from  a  wound  in  his  chest.  The  prisoner 
said  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  :  j^ig  gg 

'  I  am  afi'aid  I  did  it,  but 
I  don't  know  how ;  it  must 
have  been  done  in  the  scuffle.' 
A  large   table-knife,  taken 
from  the  knife-box  on  the 
sideboard,  had  been  removed 
from  the  wound,  and  was 
lying    within    the  fender. 
There  was  evidence  of  threats 
and  quarrelling  between  the 
parties,  but  the  defence  at 
the  trial  turned  mainly  on 
this  medical  question  :  '  Was 
the  wound  such  as  might 
have  resulted  from  accident 
during  a  scuffle,  or  did  it 
carry  with  it  clear  and  un- 
doubted proofs  of  design  ?  ' 
The  wound  penetrated  the 
left  side  of  the  chest  between 
the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs, 
reaching  and  wounding  the 
apex  of  the  heart,  and  was 
downwards,  forwards,  and 
inwards    in    one  uniform 
direction — straight  from  end 
to  end,  never  changing  its 
course.     The   obliquity  of 
the  ribs  allowed  of  its  reach 


Side  view  of  tlic  ribs,  sliowing  the  direction  of  a  stab  traversine 
the  heart.   (^Reg.  y.  Davy.) 


ing  the  apex  of  the  heart.  There  was  not  the  slightest  upward  tendency  in 
the  direction  of  the  wound.     The  opinion  of  Savory  was  'that  ^the 


wound  must  have  been  inflicted  by  another  person  stabbing  the  deceased^ 
and  that  zt  was  caused  by  one  blow  given  with  considerable  force  '  He 
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could  not  suggest  any  theory  satisfactoi'y  to  himself  by  which  the  wound 
could  have  been  caused  accidentally.  Other  surgeons  gave  evidence  to 
the  same  effect. 

The  engraving  (fig.  96,  p.  549),  reduced  from  a  photograph,  shows  where 
.the  knife  entered  between  the  ribs,  and  the  direction  which  it  took  from 
the  lower  margin  of  the  sixth  rib  at  the  side  to  the  lower  margin  of  the 
seventh  rib  in  front.  The  wound  in  the  skin,  which  is  here  removed 
was  about  two  inches  further  back.  Its  exact  situation  is  indicated  by  a 
j)in  projecting  from  the  under  edge  of  the  sixth  rib. 

The  counsel  who  defended  the  prisoner  made  the  suggestion  that  *  two 
medical  men  might  come  to  different  conclusions  as  to  the  course  such  a 
wound  took.'    Savory  believed  it  was  impossible  that  the  body  of  Moon 
had  fallen  on  the  knife  and  so  inflicted  the  wound.  He  could  not  account 
for  the  wound  in  that  way.    He  would  not  swear  unconditionally  that 
it  was  impossible,  because  his  judgment  might  err,  but  he  believed  it  to 
be  impossible  ;  and,  he  said,  the  wound  being  from  above  downwards,  the 
pressure  must  have  come  from  above,  whereas  in  the  case  of  a  falling 
body  the  pressure  would  come  from  below.  For  the  defence  four  surgeons 
were  called,  who  thought  the  wound  might  have  been  caused  by  the 
deceased  in  pulling  down  the  knife  upon  himself  during  a  struggle  with 
the  prisoner.    One  believed  that  the  knife  might  have  been  driven  into 
the  apex  of  the  heart  by  a  fall.    An  appeal  to  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
prisoner  on  the  ground  of  the  conflicting  opinions  expressed  in  the  case, 
and  the  difiiculty  which  the  jury  must  necessarily  experience  in  seeing 
their  way  to  a  verdict  of  guilty,  failed.    There  is  every  reason  to  think 
that  the  view  of  this  case  expressed  by  Savory,  namely,  that  this  wound, 
from  its  situation,  direction,  and  depth,  was  the  result  of  an  act  of 
deliberate  stabbing,  and  that  no  accident  could  reasonably  explain  it,  is  a 
correct  one.    The  firmness  and  decision  with  which  he  gave  his  evidence 
is  worthy  of  imitation  on  all  similar  occasions.    No  case  of  this  kind  is 
ever  likely  to  come  before  a  Court  of  Law  in  which  there  will  not  be 
conflicting  medical  opinions,  and  if  such  a  conflict  is  to  be  made  a  ground 
for  the  discharge  of  persons  accused  of  these  serious  crimes,  there  will  be 
no  convictions. 

In  Beg.  v.  Malony  (C.  C.  C,  Sept.,  1861),  in  which  a  man  was  convicted 
of  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  stabbing  her  in  the  neck,  the  direction  of 
the  wound  was  not  consistent  with  the  testimony  of  a  witness  upon 
whose  evidence  the  case  chiefly  rested.  The  medical  witness  stated  that 
the  stab  followed  the  line  of  the  axis  of  the  shoulder,  commencing  above 
the  collar-bone  on  the  left  side,  and  passed  perpendicularly  downwards 
into  the  chest.  It  caused  almost  immediate  death.  The  prisoner  stated 
that  his  wife  had  inflicted  the  wound  on  herself  and  had  then  thrown 
the  knife  away  (it  was  found  sticking  by  the  blade  upright  in  the  floor). 
There  was  blood  upon  the  hands  of  the  prisoner  and  upon  his  clothes. 
The  medical  witness  admitted  it  was  possible  that  the  deceased  might 
have  produced  this  wound  on  herself,  and  in  answer  to  a  question  by  the 
judge  (Byles,  J.),  he  thought  it  probable.  At  the  trial,  a  witness  came 
iforward  and  swore  that  he  saw  the  prisoner  stab  the  woman,  but  he  ga^e 
no  information  to  the  police,  nor  said  anything  about  the  matter.  He 
was  asked  what  sort  of  stab  it  was  that  he  saw  the  man  give  to  the 
woman.  '  The  witness  made  afortoard  thrust  with  his  right  arm  ;  '  but  a 
wound,  such  as  that  described  by  the  surgeon,  could  have  been  produced 
only  by  a  downward  thrust,  the  hand  and  arm  being  considerably  raised. 
The  medical  witness  was  not  further  examined  on  this  point,  and  on  the 
direct  testimony  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  murder.  It  is  a  new 
feature  in  cases  of  this  kind  to  have  the  question  of  probability  introduced. 
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When  a  medical  witness  has  admitted  that  the  wound  may  have  been 
:self-inflicted,  he  has  gone  as  far  as  professional  knowledge  will  admit. 
The  question  of  probability  must  be  solved,  if  at  all,  by  the  other  circum- 
■   •-stances  of  the  case.    In  Reg.  v.  Cogan  (C.  C.  C,  Sept.,  1861),  a  case  m 
[    which  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  by  cutting  her 
I    throat,  the  wound  was  eight  inches  long.    It  commenced  at  the  centre  of 
i    the  back  of  the  neck  on  the  right  side,  passed  downwards  and  forwards 
I   <on  this  side  of  the  neck  across  the  throat  to  the  middle  of  the  left  collar- 
r    iDone.    It  was  a  very  deep  wound ;  it  divided  the  windpipe,  all  the  prin- 
1    cipal  arteries  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  muscles,  and  even  went  into  the 
!    cervical  vertebra.    The  deceased  probably  did  not  move  after  receiving 
;    it.    A  bloody  razor  was  found  six  feet  from  the  body,  and  there  was  a 
1    pool  of  blood  near  this  spot,  while  there  were  marks  on  the  window- 
\    shutter,  produced  by  the  spurting  of  blood  from  the  blood-vessels,  in  the 
:   position  in  which  deceased's  body  was  lying.    There  were  fresh  cuts  upon 
I    the  left  hand  of  the  deceased,  such  as  would  be  caused  by  her  grasping 
\    some  sharp  instrument.     The  medical  witness  would  not  say  it  was 
impossible,  but  he  thought  it  highly  improbable  that  deceased  could  have 
produced  this  wound  on  herself.    The  prisoner,  who  had  a  slight  wound 
in  his  throat,  stated  that  this  had  been  caused  by  his  wife,  who  had 
{    afterwards  destroyed  herself.    It  was  proved,  however,  that  no  blood  had 
)    been  effused  at  the  spot  where  he  said  this  wound  had  been  inflicted  by 
J   Tier.  He  was  convicted.    Such  a  wound  as  this  could  have  been  produced, 
I    if  at  all,  only  by  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased ;  its  situation,  direction, 
I    and  extent,  were  more  consistent  with  homicide  than  suicide,  and  the 
!    latter  appears  to  have  been  clearly  negatived  by  the  facts — 1,  that  the 
1  .deceased  had  bled  in  two  places,  while  death  must  have  been  almost 
i  instantaneous  ;  2,  that  the  weapon  was  found  at  a  distance  from  the  body ; 
^ind  3,  that  the  left  hand  of  deceased  was  much  cut,  which  could  be 
•explained  only  by  the  theory  that  she  had  endeavoured  to  protect  her 
throat  Avhen  attacked. 
'         The  presence  of  several  loounds. — In  suicides,  commonly  one  wound  only 
lis  seen,  namely,  that  which  has  destroyed  life,  and  the  presence  of  several 
wounds  on  the  body,  or  the  marks  of  several  attempts  around  the  principal 
wound,  have  been  considered  to  furnish  presumptive  evidence  of  murder. 
But  any  inferences  of  this  kind  must  be  cautiously  drawn,  since  not  only 
I    may  a  murderer  destroy  his  victim  by  one  wound,  but  a  suicide  may  inflict 
many,  or  leave  the  marks  of  several  attempts  before  he  succeeds  in  his 
purpose.    A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  man,  labouring  under  mania, 
attempted  to  destroy  himself.   Besides  many  wounds  on  the  forearm,  neck, 
and  face,  which  disfigured  him,  there  were  twenty- two  in  front  of  his 
Kjhest.    One  of  these  had  traversed  the  heart,  producing  death  after  some 
tours,  by  causing  effusion  of  blood.   ('  Lancet,'  1839,  II.  p.  605.)  In  wounds 
j    -of  the  throat,  owing  either  to  ignorance  of  the  situation  of  vital  parts,  or 
I    to  tremulousness  of  the  hand,  a  suicide  often  produces  one  or  more  incisions 
I    of  greater  or  less  extent  near  that  which  has  destroyed  life.    This  is  espe- 
!   -cially  the  case  when  the  instrument  happens  to  lodge  in  the  first  instance 
1   .-on  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx.    The  same  remark  applies  to  suicidal  stabs 
;    when  the  point  of  a  weapon,  in  being  directed  against  the  chest,  comes  first 
in  contact  with  the  ribs  or  their  cartilages.    With  respect  to  the  throat, 
:    many  cases  might  be  cited  in  which  two,  three,  and  even  six  or  more 
'   incisions  have  been  made  in  this  part  by  suicides  before  they  have  succeeded 
•in  destroying  themselves.    A  case  occurred  to  Handyside  ('  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,'  Jan.,  1838,  p.  209),  in  which  a  medical  man  destroyed  himself 
by  inflicting  several  wounds  on  his  throat.   An  incision  was  found  on  each, 
side  of  the  neck,  just  below  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  in  the  hollow  behind 
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it.  They  were  irregular  in  form,  and  bore  the  character  of  deep  staljs 
The  only  important  vessel  divided  Avas  the  internal  jugular  vein  on  tin- 
right  side;  but  nevertheless,  a  large  quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  and  tliis 
was  no  doubt  the  cause  of  death.  The  case  is  in  many  points  of  view 
singular,  for  such  wounds  have  perhaps  never  before  been  descx'ibed  in  case-, 
of  suicide.  It  would  appear  that  the  deceased  was  ambidextrous,  and  that 
the  wound  on  each  side  of  the  neck  was  inflicted  by  the  hand  of  tli> 
opposite  side.  The  following  case  occurred  in  London  in  1839.  A  lady, 
who  had  been  for  several  days  in  a  desponding  state,  was  found  one  mornino- 
dead  in  her  bed  in  a  sitting  posture.  On  examination,  two  very  deep  and 
extensive  wounds,  which  had  divided  the  principal  blood-vessels,  woi  e 
perceived  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck.  Thei-e  were  two  penknives  on  tho 
bed  covered  with  blood.  From  the  situation  and  other  characters  of  tlio 
wounds,  it  was  inferred  that  they  must  have  been  inflicted  with  the  left 
hand,  although  nothing  satisfactory  could  be  ascertained  on  this  poinf . 
The  husband  and  son  slept  in  the  adjoining  room.  There  was  no  douh 
that  this  was  a  case  of  suicide,  although  it  is  singular  that  two  deep  wounds 
should  have  been  found  thus  inflicted  by  two  different  weapons  on  the 
right  side  of  the  neck,  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  was  not  known  to  b( 
left-handed. 

The  number  and  nature  of  the  wounds  on  these  occasions  generally  lead 
to  a  strong  suspicion  of  murder.  In  1859,  a  woman,  set.  60,  was  one  mom- 
ing  found  dead  with  severe  wounds  on  the  back  and  front  of  her  neck, 
apparently  made  as  if  in  an  attempt  at  decapitation.  She  was  seen  alive 
three-quarters  of  an  hour  before,  and  the  only  person  in  the  house  was  her 
husband,  an  aged,  feeble  man.  A  large  table-knife  newly  sharpened  wa^ 
found  near  the  body.  When  examined  by  Lucas,  the  following  injuries 
were  observed.  In  front  there  was  an  incised  wound  across  the  throat, 
four  inches  long,  from  about  half  an  inch  on  the  right  side  of  the  middle 
line  towards  the  left  ear,  dividing  the  large  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the 
neck,  and  the  left  internal  jugular  vein,  which  was  gaping.  The  mark  of 
the  cutting  instrument  was  very  distinct  on  the  cartilages  of  the  neck, 
extending  rather  obliquely  down  from  right  to  left.  On  the  back  of  the 
neck  there  was  a  deep  gaping  wound,  extending  horizontally  from  the  right 
ear  to  the  angle  of  the  jaw  on  the  left  side,  passing  down  between  the  third 
and  fourth  vei-tebrae,  laying  the  spinal  marrow  bare;  there  was  a  slight 
abrasion  on  the  surface  of  the  cord,  which  might  have  been  accidentally 
produced  during  the  examination.  A  second  cut  was  found  passing  between 
the  second  and  third  vertebrae,  also  extending  to  the  spinal  cord.  The  skin 
showed  marks  of  several  incisions,  the  muscles  being  mangled  by  repeated 
cuttings ;  the  edges  of  the  bones  were  rough,  and  one  slice  of  bone  about 
the  size  of  a  shilling  lay  almost  detached  in  the  wound.  The  wound  in 
front  was  separated  from  the  one  behind  by  about  half  an  inch  of  skin. 
There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  hands  or  on  any  other  part  of  the 
body.  The  evidence  at  the  inquest  proved  that  the  son  had  left  the  house 
before  the  time  of  the  woman's  death,  and  that  she  had  spoken  to  the 
neighbours  and  her  husband  in  a  desponding  manner  a  few  days  before 
the  event.  The  evidence  was  generally  in  favour  of  the  deed  being  suicidaL 
It  was  satisfactorily  established  that  the  husband  and  wife  had  lived  on 
good  terms,  and  no  motive  for  his  perpetrating  such  an  act  could  bi> 
suggested.  A  verdict  of  '  wilful  murder  against  some  person  unknown '  was 
returned.  These  wounds  might  have  been  inflicted  by  the  deceased  on 
herself  with  her  left  hand,  probably  in  her  attempt  to  cut  off  her  liead 
The  wounds  at  the  back  of  the  neck  were  inflicted  first,  while  the  principal 
wound— that  which  proved  fatal  by  the  division  of  the  jugular  vein- 
was  inflicted  last.    The  woman  had  been  for  some  time  in  a  desponding 
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state,  and  on  the  evening  before  the  event  she  had  been  observed  by  Lor 
husband  to  pass  a  knife  with  her  left  hand  across  the  back  of  her  neck  as 
if  she  was  contemplating  suicide.  There  was  not  the  slightest  proof  of 
homicide. 

The  number,  situation,  and  direction  of  the  wounds  found  on  a  dead 
body  may  be  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  a  suicidal  origin.    A  woman 
was  found  dead  at  New  York  in  1839,  and  there  were  many  wounds  upon 
her  body.    The  husband  was  suspected  of  having  killed  his  wife,  but 
he  asserted  that  she  had  destroyed  herself.    This  defence,  however,  was 
shown  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  medical  facts.    Three  physicians  who 
examined  the  body  deposed  that  there  were  eleven  stabs,  eight  on  and 
about  the  left  side  of  the  thorax,  one  of  which  had  penetrated  the  peri- 
cardium, and  divided  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  at  its  origin  ;  and 
the  others  were  on  the  back,  near  the  left  scapula.    It  was  considered  to 
be  quite  impossible  that  these  last-mentioned  wounds  could  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  deceased,  and  there  was  every  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
stabs  in  front  and  at  the  back  had  been  inflicted  at  the  same  time  by  an 
assassin.    In  acts  of  murder  perpeti-ated  by  lunatics  or  persons  labouring 
under  delirium  tremens,  it  is  usual  to  find  a  large  number  of  Avounds  on 
the  body  of  the  person  attacked.    In  a  case  at  York,  in  1871,  a  man  in 
a  fit  of  delirium  tremens  killed  his  wife  by  cutting  and  stabbing  her. 
Procter  found  on  the  body  of  the  deceased  fifty-six  wounds,  of  which  some 
were  of  a  nature  inconsistent  with  the  theory  of  self -infliction.    The  object 
with  such  criminals  is  apparently  not  mei-ely  to  kill,  but  to^mangle  the  body 
of  the  victim. 

The  use  of  several  loeapons. — In  general,  suicides,  when  foiled  in  a  first 
attempt,  continue  to  use  the  same  weapon;  but  sometimes,  after  having 
made  a  severe  incision  in  the  throat,  they  will  shoot  themselves,  or  adopt 
some  other  method  of  self-destruction.  These  cases  can  only  appear  com- 
plicated to  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  facts  relative  to  self- 
murder.  Neither  the  presence  of  several  wounds  by  the  same  kind  of 
■weapon,  nor  of  different  wounds  by  different  weapons,  can  be  considered  of 
itself  to  furnish  any  proof  of  the  act  having  been  homicidal.  One  instance 
has  been  already  related,  in  which  a  lunatic,  in  committing  suicide,  inflicted 
thirty  wounds  upon  his  head  (p.  536).  In  a  ease  of  murder,  when  many 
wounds  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may  happen  that  the  situation  or 
direction  of  some  will  be  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  a  suicidal  origin. 
Thus  a  stab  or  cut  may  be  close  to  a  contusion  or  contused  wound,  and 
although  a  fall  or  other  accident  might  account  for  the  latter,  the  former 
would  indicate  violence  separately  inflicted. 

Two  or  more  mortal  tvotmds.— When  we  find  several  wounds  on  the  body 
of  a  suicide,  it  generally  happens  that  one  only  bears  about  it  a  mortal 
character,  namely,  that  which  has  caused  death.  On  this  account  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  medical  jurists  that  when  two  mortal  wounds  are 
found  upon  a  body,  and  particularly  if  one  of  them  is  of  a  stunning  or 
stupefying  tendency  (i.e.  affecting  the  head),  they  must  be  considered  in- 
compatible with  suicide.  An  inference  of  this  kind  can  be  applied  to  those 
cases  only  m  which  the  two  wounds,  existing  on  different  parts  of  the  body 
were  likely  to  prove  immediately  fatal.  It  must,  however,  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  all  suicides  do  not  immediately  perish  from  wounds  which  are 
commonly  termed  mortal :  on  the  contrary,  they  have  often  the  power  to 
perform  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  which  might  by  some  be  deemed 
wholly  incompatible  with  their  condition.  It  is  difficult  to  say  whether  one 
ICtrlT  1  1  ^  !^e^stroy  life  so  rapidly  as  to  render  it  impossible  for 
the  person  to  have  inflicted  another  upon  himself ;  but  whe^  there  are 
several  distinct  incisions  on  the  throat,  each  involving  important  blood- 
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vessels,  there  is  good  reason  to  infer  that  they  have  resulted  from  an  act 
of  murder.  There  are  no  rules  by  which,  in  unknown  cases,  the  in- 
stantaneous mortality  of  wounds  can  be  accurately  determined — a  fact 
which  will  be  apparent  hereafter,  from  a  description  of  wounds  of  the 
bead,  heart,  and  throat. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say,  from  the  mere  discovery  of  marks  of  contusion 
■or  injury  on  the  head,  that  the  deceased  must  have  necessarily  laboured 
under  insensibility  or  concussion,  and  have  therefore  been  afterwards 
unable  to  inflict  any  other  wound  upon  himself.  Injuries  of  the  head 
are  attended  witli  most  singular  anomalies  in  this  respect.  One  person 
will  be  rendered  insensible  and  powerless  by  a  blow  which  may  leave 
scarcely  any  appreciable  marks ;  while  another  will  be  able  to  walk  and 
exert  himself  when  the  skull  has  been  fractured  and  depressed,  blood 
effused,  and  even  when  a  portion  of  brain  has  been  lost:  in  short,  the 
appearances  may  be  sucb  as  to  induce  many  surgeons  to  express  an  opinion 
that  death  must  have  taken  place  instantaneously.  It  is  quite  right  that  a 
medical  jurist  should  be  fully  prepared  for  the  occurrence  of  such  anomalous 
cases  ;  but  a  strong  suspicion  of  homicide  may  fairly  exist  when,  besides 
marks  of  great  injury  to  the  head,  a  severe  cut  or  stab  is  found  on  the 
body.  A  man  is  not  likely  to  cut  or  stab  himself  after  having  sustained 
severe  violence  to  the  head;  but  he  may  retain  the  power  of  precipitating 
himself  from  an  elevated  spot,  and  thereby  of  producing  great  injury  to  the 
bead,  after  baving  previously  attempted  to  cut  his  throat  or  stab  himself. 
(' Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1871,  2,  216.) 

A  man  was  found  lying  dead  in  a  street  in  a  low  quarter  of  London, 
witb  his  skull  severely  fi'actured,  and  his  throat  cut.    The  evidence 
adduced  at  the  inquest  satisfactorily  showed  that  the  deceased  had  at- 
tempted suicide  by  cutting  his  throat  in  bis  bedroom,  and  had  then 
tbrown  himself  out  of  the  window,  by  which  the  fracture  and  other  severe 
contusions  had  been  produced.    Had  bis  body  been  thus  discovered  in  a 
lonely  and  sequestered  spot,  the  medical  presumption  would  certainly  have 
been  in  favour  of  murder.   A  similar  remark  may  be  made  in  reference  to 
tbe  following  case,  which  occurred  in  1872.    A  man  stabbed  himself  in  the 
cbest  with  a  sharp  instrument  like  a  dagger,  and  tben  threw  himself  from 
a  window  forty  feet  from  the  ground.    On  examining  his  body  the  weapon 
was  still  sticking  in  the  wound.    It  had  penetrated  the  chest  to  the  depth 
-of  six  inches.    Cases  of  this  description  are  usually  determined  by  circum- 
stantial evidence.    In  the  following  instance  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
bomicide.    A  woman  was  found  dead  nearly  twelve  months  after  she  was 
first  missed.    Her  body  was  clearly  identified.    A  handkerchief  was  drawn 
tightly  round  the  neck,  and  a  wound  from  a  pistol- ball  was  traced  through 
the  left  side  of  the  chest,  passing  out  at  the  right  orbit;  and  three  other 
wounds  were  found,  one  of  which  had  entered  the  heart,  and  all  of  which 
bad  been  made  with  a  sharp  instrument.    The  prisoner  charged  with  the 
crime  alleged  that  the  deceased  had  committed  suicide — but  the  variety  of 
the  means  and  the  instruments  employed  to  produce  death,  as  well  as  the 
fact  that  the  gun-shot  wound  in  the  head,  the  stab  in  the  heart,  and  the 
act  of  strangulation  were  individually  sulficient  to  account  for  speedy 
death,  left  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder.    {Eex  v.  Corder,  Bury 
.Sum.  Ass.  1828.    Will's  '  Circ.  Evidence,'  p.  237.) 

Wounds  produced  simultaneously  or  at  different  times. — ^When  several 
wounds  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  the  question  is  frequently  asked,—- 
Wliich  was  first  received  ?  If  one  is  what  is  commonly  termed  mortal,  and 
the  others  not,  it  is  probable  that  the  latter  were  fii\st  inflicted.  Tins 
remark  applies  both  to  cases  of  homicide  and  suicide ;  but  it  is  apparent 
that  when,  in  a  murderous  assault,  a  person  has  been  attacked  by  several 
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^assailants  at  once,  the  wounds  may  liave  been  simultaneously  produced. 
This  is,  however,  a  question  to  which  it  is  not  easy  to  give  a  specifac 
unswer.  Each  case  must  be  decided  from  the  special  circumstances  attend- 
ing it ;  and  in  most  instances,  unless  some  direct  evidence  is  forthcoming, 
-a  medical  opinion  can  be  little  more  than  conjectural.  This  question  is 
almost  always  put  in  a  Court  of  law  ;  and  a  witness  should  at  least  prepare 
himself  to  meet  it,  by  a  proper  examination  of  the  medical  circumstances 
•of  the  case. 

The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Spicer  (Berks  Lent  Ass.,  1846)  affords  an  illustra- 
tion of  the  importance  of  examining  wounds  minutely,  as  well  as  the 
locality  where  a  dead  body  is  found,  when  it  is  suggested  that  death  has 
been  caused  by  accident.  The  prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of 
his  wife,  and  the  evidence  against  him  was  chiefly  circumstantial.  The 
■deceased  was  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a  stair,  as  if  she  had  accidentally 
fallen  backwards.  The  parietal  bone  was  fractured,  and  the  fracture  had 
extended  to  the  base  of  the  skull.  The  brain  was  lacerated,  and  there  was 
great  effusion  of  blood.  The  second  vertebra  of  the  neck  was  fractured, 
and  the  spinal  marrow  torn  through.  These  injuries  were  quite  sufficient 
to  account  for  death,  and  had  they  existed  alone,  there  might  have  been  no 
reason  to  charge  the  husband  with  the  murder.  But  there  was  a  recent 
wound  on  each  side  of  the  temple,  partly  lacerated  and  partly  bruised,  and 
a  branch  of  the  right  temporal  artery  had  been  divided — this  injury  having 
been  inflicted,  apparently,  with  a  pointed  blunt  instrument.  There  were 
marks  of  blood  on  the  wall  at  the  top  of  the  staircase,  and  a  pointed  stone, 
covered  with  blood,  was  found  near  to  the  body.  It  was  therefore  obvious, 
as  the  deceased  had  fallen  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  that  the  injuries  to 
the  two  temples  laterally,  could  not  have  been  accidentally  produced  daring 
the  fall,  for  there  was  no  projecting  body  against  which  she  could  have 
struck  in  her  descent  to  produce  them  ;  and  when  the  force  of  the  fall  had 
been  spent  on  the  head,  her  body  could  not  have  rolled  over  so  as  to  pro- 
duce punctured  and  lacerated  wounds  on  both  temples.  All  the  facts 
tended  to  show  that  a  murderous  assault  had  been  made  upon  her  at  the 
top  of  the  stair,  and  that  she  had  afterwards  fallen,  or  had  been  pitched 
headlong  backwards.  The  injuries  received  previously  to  the  fall  might 
have  stunned  her,  and  might  not  have  sufficed  to  account  for  death ;  but 
their  nature  and  situation  furnished  strong  proof  that  they  could  not  have 
arisen  from  any  accidental  causes  operating  simultaneously,  and  that  they 
were  neither  of  accidental  nor  suicidal  origin.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 
('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  610.) 

If  several  wounds  have  been  inflicted  through  the  dress,  an  examination 
of  this  may  sometimes  suffice  to  show  which  was  first  received.    A  man, 
in  struggling  with  an  assailant,  received  three  stabs  with  a  knife — two  on 
the  left  elbow,  and  the  third  in  the  back.    The  latter  was  at  about  the 
Hevel  of  the  eighth  rib,  was  vertical  to  the  chest,  and  had  clean  edges. 
"The  lower  margin  was  obtuse — the  upper  acute;  hence  it  was  evident 
that  the  cutting  edge  of  the  weapon  had  been  directed  upwards.    It  had 
•traversed  the  left  lung  and  the  heart,  and  had  caused  immediate  death.  It 
•was  obvious,  on  examination,  that  this  mortal  wound  had  been  first  received, 
and  the  stabs  at  the  elbow  inflicted  subsequently.   These  two  stabs,  which 
'were  slight,  had  divided  the  cloth  coat  and  shirt,  and  had  only  grazed  the 
'■skm,  so  that  no  blood  had  been  effused.    But  the  edges  of  the  cuts  in  the 
cloth  coat  and  shirt  were  stained  with  blood ;  hence  it  was  evident  that 
they  must  have  been  produced  by  a  weapon  already  rendered  bloody  by 
a  previous  wound.    The  fact  was  of  some  importance  in  the  case,  and  the 
-eoiToctness  of  the  medical  opinion  was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  at  the 
judicial  inquiry.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1847,  1,  461.) 
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CHAPTER  38. 

I'VIDENCK   l''ROM  ClUCUMSTANCEfJ — MEDTCAT;  QUESTIONS — VALUE  OP  CIECUMSTA 
TIAL  EVIDENCE — THE  POSITION  OP  THE  UODY — OP  THE  WEAPON — THE  WEAPO 
OR  OTHER  ARTICLE  FOUND  IN  THE  HAND  OP  THE  DECEASED — EVIDENCE  FEO 
BLOOD,  HAIR,  AND    OTHER    SUBSTANCES    ON   WEAPONS — HUMAN  AND  ANIMA 
HAIR — MARKS  OP  BLOOD  ON  CLOTHING  AND  FURNITURE — NO  BLOOD  ON  TH 
ASSAILANT — EVIDENCE  FROM   WADDING    AND  PROJECTILES — EXAMINATION  OP 
FIRE-ARMS — BLOOD  ON  THE  DECEASED — BLOOD  ON  THE  ASSAILANT — EVIDENCi: 
FEOM  THE  FORM  AND  DIRECTION  OP  SPOTS  OF  BLOOD. 

Evidence  from  circumstances. — In  pursuing  the  examination  of  the  question 
respecting  the  homicidal  or  suicidal  origin  of  wounds,  the  attention  of  tha 
reader  may  be  called  to  the  force  of  evidence  which  is  sometimes  derived 
from  the  circumstances  under  which  the  body  of  a  person  dead  from 
wounds  is  discovered.  It  may  be  said  that  this  is  a  subject  wholly  foreign 
to  the  duties  of  a  medical  jurist,  but  the  author  cannot  adopt  this  view. 
There  are  few  in  the  profession  who,  when  summoned  to  aid  justice  in  the 
detection  of  crime,  do  not  seek  for  circumstances  by  which  to  support  the 
medical  evidence  required  of  them.  A  practitioner  would  certainly  be  wrong 
to  base  his  professional  opinion  exclusively  on  these  circumstances,  but  it  is 
scarcely  possible  for  him  to  avoid  drawing  an  inference  from  them  as  they 
fall  under  his  observation.  His  evidence  may  be  of  itself  weak  and  in- 
sufl&cient  to  support  the  charge  against  an  accused  party ;  in  such  a  case 
if  any  suspicious  circumstances  have  come  to  his  knowledge,  he  may  be 
often  unconsciously  induced  to  attach  greater  importance  to  the  medical 
facts  than  he  is  justified  in  doing.  In  short,  he  may,  through  a  feeling  of 
prejudice,  which  it  is  not  always  easy  to  avoid,  give  an  undue  force  to  the 
medical  evidence.  But  if  a  proper  degree  of  caution  is  used  in  di'awing 
inferences,  and  the  circumstances  ai-e  not  allowed  to  create  a  prejudice  in 
his  mind  against  the  accused,  a  practitioner  is  bound  to  observe  and  record 
them ;  for,  being  commonly  the  first  person  called  to  the  deceased,  many 
facts  capalDle  of  throwing  an  important  light  on  the  case  would  remain 
unnoticed  or  unknown,  but  for  his  attention  to  them.  The  position  of  a 
dead  body,  the  distance  at  which  a  knife  or  pistol  is  found,  the  direction 
of  the  instrument,  whether  situated  to  the  right  or  left  of  the  deceased^ 
the  marks  of  blood  or  wounds  about  the  person,  or  of  blood  on  the  clothes 
or  furniture  of  the  apartment,  are  facts  which  may  assist  materially  in 
developing  the  real  nature  of  a  case,  and  in  giving  force  to  a  medical 
opinion.  Many  of  these  circumstances  can  fall  under  the  notice  of  him 
only  who  is  first  called  to  the  deceased ;  and,  indeed,  if  observed  by  another,, 
no  advantage  could  be  taken  of  them,  except  from  the  interpretation  of  a 
medical  man. 

In  the  case  of  Davidson,  who  was  tried  for  murder  (Aberdeen  Spring 
Court  of  Just.,  April,  1855),  the  origin  of  certain  wounds  on  the  head  of 
the  deceased  turned  on  the  question  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  nails  at 
the  head  of  a  bed.  On  this  occasion  Lord  Deas,  the  judge,  remarked : 
'  A  medical  man  when  he  sees  a  dead  body  should  notice  everything.' 
There  was  reason  to  believe  that  some  nails  had  been  driven  into  the 
head  of  the  bed  subsequently  to  the  infliction  of  the  violence,  so  as  to 
give  the  appearance  of  the  wounds  having  resulted  from  accident.  ^  There 
was  some  medical  evidence  in  support  of  the  view  of  their  accidental 
origin  ;  but  according  to  Ogston  there  was  no  blood  on  the  bedstock 
where  the  nails  were  represented  to  have  been  :  and  as  the  woman  had 
died  from  bleeding,  this  was  not  likely  to  have  escaped  being  stained  with 
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j  blood,  if  the  wounds,  as  alleged  for  the  defence,  had  really  been  produced 
fey  the  nails.  In  his  opinion,  too,  the  nails  would  not  have  accounted  for 
the  wounds  on  the  temple  as  the  result  of  any  accident.  The  whole  of 
the  difficulty  in  this  case  appears  to  have  arisen  from  want  of  proof  that 
there  were  no  nails  in  the  bedstock  when  the  woman  was  found  dead.  The 
prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  '  not  proven.' 

Among  the  questions  which  present  themselves  on  these  occasions  are 
the  following : — Is  the  position  of  a  wounded  body  that  which  a  suicide 
could  have  assumed  ?  Is  the  distance  of  a  weapon  from  the  body  such  as  to 
render  it  improbable  that  it  could  have  been  placed  there  by  the  deceased  ? 
— In  answering  either  of  these  questions,  it  is  necessary  to  take  into  con- 
sideration the  extent  of  the  wound,  and  the  time  at  which  it  probably 
proved  fatal.  Again,  it  may  be  inquired — Has  the  deceased  bled  in  more 
places  than  one  ?  Are  the  streams  of  blood  all  connected  ?  Are  there  any 
marks  of  blood  on  his  person  or  clothes,  which  he  could  not  well  have 
produced  himself  ?  Are  there  any  projecting  nails  or  other  articles  which 
might  account  for  wounds  on  the  body  as  the  result  of  accident  ?  These 
are  questions,  the  answers  to  which  may  materially  affect  the  case  :  hence 
a  j)ractitioner,  in  noticing  and  recording  the  circumstances  involved  in 
them,  ought  to  exercise  due  caution.  '  The  consideration  of  the  nature  of 
circumstantial  evidence,' observes  Starkie,  'and of  the  principles  on  which 
it  is  founded,  merits  the  most  profound  attention.  It  is  essential  to  the 
well-being  at  least,  if  not  to  the  very  existence  of  civil  society,  that  it 
should  be  understood  that  the  secrecy  with  which  crimes  are  committed 
will  not  insure  impunity  to  the  olfender.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be 
emphatically  remarked  that,  in  no  case  and  upon  no  principle,  can  the 
policy  of  preventing  crime  and  protecting  society  warrant  any  inference 
which  is  not  founded  on  the  most  full  and  certain  conviction  of  the  truth 
of  the  fact,  independently  of  the  nature  of  the  offence  and  of  all  extrinsic 
considerations  whatever.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  allowed  to  prevail  to 
the  conviction  of  an  offender,  not  because  it  is  necessary  and  politic  that  it 
should  be  resorted  to,  but  because  it  is  in  its  own  nature  capable  of  pro- 

;  ducing  the  highest  moral  degree  of  certainty  in  its  application.  Fortunately 
for  the  interests  of  society,  crimes,  especially  those  of  great  enormity  and 
violence,  can  rarely  be  committed  without  affording  vestiges  by  which  the 
offender  may  be  traced  and  ascertained.  The  very  measures  which  he 
adopts  for  his  security  not  unfrequently  turn  out  to  be  the  most  cogent 
arguments  of  guilt.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  this  is 
a  species  of  evidence  which  requires  the  utmost  degree  of  caution  and 
vigilance  in  its  application.  Several  of  the  above  questions  arose  on  the 
occasion  of  the  trial  of  the  brothers  Peltzer  at  Brussels,  in  1882,  for  the 
murder  of  M.  Bernays. 

The  rule  respecting  the  admissibility  of  this  kind  of  evidence  applies  to 

!  circumstances  of  a  medical,  as  well  as  those  which  are  of  a  physical  or 

.  moral  kind.  Medical  circumstances,  when  properly  observed  and  inter- 
preted, are  often  of  the  highest  importance.  In  order  to  convict  an  accused 
person  on  circumstantial  evidence,  the  facts  proved  in  the  case  should  be 

■consistent  with  his  guilt,  and  be  utterly  inconsistent  with  his  innocence  ; 
•or,  in  the  language  of  a  judge,  a  certain  number  of  material  facts 
should  be  incontestably  proved  in  the  case,  which  are  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  innocence  of  the  prisoner.  These  facts  should  be  such  as  to 
render  it  impossible  in  the  minds  of  the  jury  that  any  one  but  the  prisoner 

(Could  have  committed  the  murder.  Alderson,  B.,  in  charging  a  jury  to 
tins  effect,  made  an  observation  in  reference  to  circumstantial  evidence 
^v  hich  should  be  remembered  by  medical  witnesses.    He  pointed  out  to 

them  the  '  proneness  of  the  human  mind  to  distort  the  facts  in  order  to 
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establish  such  a  proposition  (the  guilt  of  the  prisoner),  forgetting  that 
a  single  circumstance  which  is  inconsistent  with  such  a  conclusion  is  ol 
more  importance  than  all  the  rest,  inasmuch  as  it  at  once  destroys  tho 
hypothesis  of  guilt.' 

There  are  many  cases  on  record  in  which  an  observation  of  slight  and 
unexpected  circumstances  by  medical  men,  has  led  to  the  detection  oi 
offenders.  In  the  life  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  it  is  mentioned,  that  when 
called  to  see  Mr.  Blight,  of  Deptforcl,  who  had  been  mortally  wounded  l)y 
a  pistol-shot  in  the  year  1806,  he  infen^ed  from  an  examination  of  tlio 
localities  that  the  shot  must  have  been  fired  by  a  left-handed  man.  The 
only  left-handed  man  near  the  premises  at  the  time  was  one  Patch,  wlir, 
was  not  in  the  least  suspected,  a  particular  friend  of  tho  deceased.  This 
man  was,  however,  subsequently  tried  and  convicted  of  the  crime,  and  he 
made  a  full  confession  of  his  guilt. 

The  rules  for  investigating  a  case  of  poisoning  (see  p.  205)  may  be 
equally  observed  in  cases  of  death  from  violence.  Among  the  circum- 
stances to  which  a  medical  witness  should  specially  direct  his  attention 
on  these  occasions  are  the  following : —  M 

1.  The  position  of  the  body. — The  body  may  be  found  in  a  position! 
which  the  deceased  could  not  have  assumed  on  the  supposition  of  the 
wound  or  injury  having  been  accidental  or  suicidal.  The  position  of  a 
dead  wounded  body  is  often  only  compatible  with  homicidal  interference, 
either  at  the  time  of  death  or  afterwards  (case  of  Bernays,  1882).  In 
order  to  determine  the  probable  time  of  death,  we  should  always  notice 
whether  there  is  any  warmth  about  the  body — whether  it  is  rigid,  or  in 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  to  what  degree  this  may  have  advanced. 
The  importance  of  such  observations  in  a  case  of  alleged  murder  has  been 
elsewhere  considered  (pp.  70  et  seq.) 

2.  The  position  of  the  tveapon. — If  a  person  has  died  from  an  accidental 
or  self-inflicted  wound,  likely  to  cause  death  either  immediately  or  within 
a  few  minutes,  the  weapon  is  commonly  found  either  near  the  body  or 
within  a  short  distance  of  it.  If  found  near,  we  must  notice  on  which 
side  of  the  body  it  is  lying ;  and  if  at  a  short  distance,  consider  whether 
it  might  have  fallen  to  the  spot,  or  have  been  thrown  or  placed  there  hy 
the  deceased.  If  there  has  been  any  interference  with  the  body,  evidence 
from  the  relative  position  of  it  and  the  weapon  will  be  inadmissible.  In 
one  case,  a  woman  had  evidently  died  from  a  severe  wound  in  the  throat, 
which  was  homicidally  inflicted ;  the  weapon,  a  razor,  was  found  under 
the  left  shoulder,  a  most  unusual  situation,  but  which,  it  appears,  it  had 
taken  owing  to  the  body  having  been  carelessly  turned  over  before  it  was 
seen  by  the  surgeon  first  called. 

It  is  compatible  with  suicide  that  a  weapon  may  be  found  at  some 
distance,  or  in  a  concealed  situation  ;  but  it  is  much  more  frequently 
either  grasped  in  the  hand,  or  lying  by  the  side  of  the  deceased.  In  one 
instance,  the  deceased  was  discovered  in  bed  with  his  throat  cut,  and  the 
razor  lying  closed  or  shut  by  his  side.  In  another  case,  the  bloody  closed 
razor  was  found  in  the  deceased's  pocket.  In  the  case  of  a  Captain 
Wright,  who  was  found  dead  in  one  of  the  French  prisons  during  the 
war  with  France,  it  is  stated  on  good  authority  that  the  shut  razor  was 
held  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased.  In  a  wound  involving  the  great  blood- 
vessels of  the  neck,  it  is  most  improbable  that  there  should  be  any  power 
to  close  or  shut  the  razor  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  ;  and  there 
are  fair  grounds  to  suspect  interference  when  a  razor  is  thus  found  closed 
in  the  hand.  There  is,  however,  one  circumstance  in  relation  to  a  weapon 
strongly  conBrmatory  of  suicide.  If  the  instrument  is  firmly  grasped  in 
the  hand  of  the  deceased,  no  better  circumstantial  evidence  of  suicide  can 
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he  offered.  It  is  so  common  to  find  knives,  razors,  and  pistols  grasped  in 
the  hands  o£  suicides,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  produce  cases  illustrative 
of  this  statement.  The  grasping  of  a  weapon  appears  to  be  owing  to 
muscular  spasm  persisting  after  death,  and  manifesting  itself  under  the 
form  of  what  has  been  called  cadaveric  spasm.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  any  murderer  could  imitate  this  state,  since  the  relaxed  hand  of  a 
dead  pei-son  cannot  be  made  to  grasp  or  retain  a  weapon,  like  the  hand 
which  has  firmly  held  it  by  powerful  muscular  contraction  at  the  last 
moment  of  life.  Of  this  the  cases  of  Beg.  v.  Saville  (Nottingham  Sum- 
Ass.,  1844)  and  Beg.  v.  Heywood  (Liverpool  "Wint.  Ass.,  1855),  furnish 
illustrations.    See  pp.  67,  519. 

In  reference  to  the  weapon  being  found  at  a  distance  from  the  body, 
all  the  circumstances  of  the  case  should  be  taken  into  consideration  before 
any  opinion  is  expressed.  If  the  weapon  cannot  be  discovered,  or  if  it  is 
found  concealed  in  a  distant  place,  this  is  strongly  presumptive  of  homi- 
cide, provided  the  wound  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prove  speedily  fatal. 
In  the  case  of  Lord  W.  Bussell,  in  1840,  no  weapon  could  be  found ;  and 
although  the  wound  in  the  throat  bore  somewhat  of  the  characters  of  a 
suicidal  incision,  the  absence  of  the  weapon  was  sufficient  to  show  that  a 
wound  which  was  certain  to  be  rapidly  fatal  must  have  been  the  act  of 
a  murderer.  The  assassin  had  used  a  carving-knife,  which  he  had  after- 
wards washed,  and  then  replaced  in  the  tray  with  the  other  knives. 

It  should  be  noticed  whether  the  weapon  is  sharp  or  blunt,  straight 
or  bent,  and  whether  the  edge  is  or  is  not  notched.  These  circumstances 
may  throw  a  light  on  the  question  of  suicide  or  murder.  In  Reg.  v.  Gill 
(Dublin  Commis.  Court,  Nov.,  1860),  the  prisoner,  an  old  man,  was 
charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife.  The  woman  was  found  dead  with 
a  wound  in  her  throat  dividing  the  larynx  as  well  as  the  thyroid 
arteries  and  gullet  at  the  thyroid  cartilage.  It  penetrated  to  the  front  of 
the  spine,  which  was  hacked  and  notched  apparently  with  some  violence 
Several  pieces  of  bone  were  detached.  The  right  hand  of  the  deceased 
was  turned  back,  and  a  blunt  knife  was  lying  in  it  loosely,  and  not 
grasped.  The  cut  through  the  skin  and  muscles  of  the  throat  was  clean 
and  had  evidently  been  made  by  a  sharp  instrument.  On  the  left  side 
the  cut  had  two  extremities  presenting  an  appearance  as  if  the  weapon 
had  been  twice  used  in  cutting.  The  knife  found  in  the  hand  of  deceased 
was  not  only  blunt,  but  turned  at  the  point,  and  it  had  no  handle.  There 
was  a  mark  of  a  bloody  finger  on  the  dress  over  the  left  shoulder  of 
deceased.  From  this  state  of  facts,  Porter  and  Geoghegan  drew  the 
conclusion  that  deceased  had  not  inflicted  this  wound  on  herself  Among- 
other  circumstances,  the  hacking  of  the  spinal  column  and  the  evidence 
oi  two  separate  cuts  were  adverse  to  the  theory  of  suicide.  Further 
the  wound  had  not  been  made  with  the  knife  found  in  the  hand  If  this 
weapon  had  been  used  for  the  purposes  of  suicide,  it  would  either  have 
been  grasped  m,  or  have  altogether  fallen  out  of  the  hand.  The  deceased 
had  not  produced  the  bloody  mark  of  a  finger  found  upon  her  dress 
These  conclusions  were  fairly  justified  by  the  facts.  A  blunt  knife  had 
been  substituted  for  a  sharp  razor ;  the  placing  the  knife  in  the  hand  had 
tailed  to  give  the  appearance  presented  in  suicide;  and  the  nature  of  the 
wound  was  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of  self-infliction.  The  wisoner 
was,  nevertheless,  acquitted.  pxifunei 

^  ^.  Blood  on  loeapons  -The  weapon  with  which  a  wound  has  been, 
inflicted  IS  not  necessarily  covered  with  blood.  The  popular  view  is  that 
If  much  blood  IS  found  about  a  dead  body,  the  weapon  ought  always  to 
be  more  or  less  bloody.  In  reference  to  heavy  bluAt  instrSments  applied 
With  force  to  the  head,  severe  contusions  and  fractures  may  be  produced 
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without  immediate  effusion  of  blood.  Unless  the  bludgeon  is  used  in  a 
subsequent  struggle,  or  handled  by  a  bloody  hand,  no  blood  whatevoi' 
raay  be  found  on  the  end  -which  produced  the  injuries.  In  reference  to 
stabs,  the  knife  is  frequently  without  any  stains  of  blood  upon  it,  or  there 
is  only  a  slight  film,  which  on  drying  gives  to  the  surface  a  yellowisli- 
brown  colour.  The  explanation  of  these  facts  appears  to  be  that  in  a 
rapid  blow  or  plunge  the  vessels  are  compressed,  so  that  bleeding  takes 
place  only  after  the  sudden  withdrawal,  when  the  pressure  is  removed. 
Even  if  blood  should  be  effused,  the  weapon,  in  being  withdrawn,  is  some- 
times cleanly  wiped  against  the  edges  of  the  wound,  owing  to  the  elasticity 
of  the  skin.  Thus  the  first  stab  through  the  dress  may  not  present  any 
appearance  of  blood  on  the  outside,  but  in  a  second  stab  with  the  same 
weapon  the  outside  of  the  dress  should  present  a  bloody  mark,  unless  the 
weapon  had  previously  been  wiped.  The  blood  may  have  been  removed 
by  washing  from  the  blade  of  a  knife  or  dagger.  The  handle  and  innei' 
portions  should  therefore  be  closely  examined.  In  a  case  of  alleged 
murder  in  1857,  no  blood  was  found  on  the  blade  of  a  knife  or  in  the  notch 
for  opening  it ;  but  on  removing  the  buckhorn  handle,  a  coagulum  of  blood 
was  found  between  this  and  the  plate  of  iron  to  which  it  was  riveted. 

When  a  weapon  is  bloody,  particular  attention  should  be  given  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  blood  is  spread  over  it.  In  cases  of  imputed  wounds, 
or  in  the  attempted  concealment  of  murder,  it  is  not  unusual  for  a  criminal 
to  besmear  with  blood  a  knife  or  other  weapon  which  has  probably  not 
been  used,  and  to  place  it  near  the  body.  A  young  man  alleged  that  he 
had  received  a  cut  on  the  forehead  by  a  blow  from  a  cutlass,  which  he 
produced.  It  was  observed  by  Marc  that  the  weapon  was  smeared 
with  blood  on  both  surfaces,  but  the  layers  were  thicker  towards  the 
handle  than  at  the  point.  The  wound  on  the  forehead  was  a  clean  in- 
cision; a  cap,  which  the  complainant  wore,  had  been  cut  through.  It 
was  obvious,  therefore,  that  the  blood  on  the  weapon  could  not  have  pro- 
ceeded from  this  cut,  for  it  would  have  been  wiped,  or  only  left  in  thin 
streaks,  and  more  towards  the  point  than'the  handle,  hj  the  act  of  drawing 
it  through  the  clothes  in  producing  the  wound.  There  was  no  doubt  that 
blood  had  been  intentionally  applied  to'this  blade.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1829, 
1,  263.)  In  the  case  of  Doidge  (Cornish  Sum.  Ass.,  1862),  the  weapon,  a 
large  cleaver,  had  been  wiped  on  the  smock  of  the  deceased,  but  although 
the  blood  had  been  thus  in  great  part  removed  from  the  surface  of  the 
blade,  it  had  been  wiped  into  the  recesses  of  the  letters  of  the  maker's 
name,  which  were  found  to  contain  dry  coagulated  blood. 

The  blood  on  a  weapon  may  be  wet  or  dry,  in  a  partly  coagulated  state, 
or  spread  out  as  a  mere  film.  If  coagulated,  this  would  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  had  issued  from  the  body  of  a  living  person  or  animal,  or 
from  a  body  recently  dead.  The  blood  of  a  dead  animal  dried  in  small 
spots  on  the  blade  of  a  knife  may  sometimes  present  a  similar  appearance, 
and  thus  lead  to  a  mistake  in  evidence.  This  question  arose  in  the  case 
of  Beg.  V.  Nation  (Taunton  Spring  Ass.,  1857).  The  deceased  was  found 
dead  in  a  cart,  with  his  throat  cut,  and  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this 
was  an  act  of  murder.  The  prisoner,  who  had  been  last  seen  in  his  com- 
pany, was  arrested,  and  a  knife  was  found  in  his  possession,  on  the  blade 
of  which  there  were  marks  of  blood.  On  the  part  of  the  prosecution,  it 
was  contended  that  the  knife  had  been  used  for  cutting  the  throat  of  the 
deceased ;  while,  according  to  the  defence,  it  had  been  used  for  cutting 
raw  beef.  A  chemical  witness,  who  was  called  for  the  prosecution,  stated 
that  the  knife  had  been  immersed  in  livmg  blood  up  to  the  hilt ;  tjia* 
was  not  the  blood  of  an  ox  or  a  sheep  ;  and  that  there  were  on  the  blade 
of  the  knife  certain  scales  or  empty  cells,  such  as  are  found  in  the  mucous 
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membranes  of  the  throat  (epithelial  scales  ?).    They  were  much  larger 
than  the  globules  of  the  blood,  and  were  perfectly  distinguishable  by  the 
microscope.     From  the  appearance,  he  thought  the  knife  had  passed 
through  the  mucous  membrane  which  forms  the  lining  of  the  throat.  If 
this  evidence  was  trustworthy,  there  was  an  end  of  the  defence ;  with  the 
I  admission  of  the  statement  that  there  were  scales  of  the  mucous  membrane 
'-of  the  throat  (the  gullet?)  upon  the  blade,  no  fui-ther  proof  was  required 
that  the  weapon  had  been  used  for  cutting  a  throat.    Fortunately,  how- 
.•ever,  for  the  ends  of  justice,  there  were  other  circumstances  which  brought 
the  crime  home  to  the  prisoner,  and  he  was  convicted.    ('  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,'  1857,  I.  p.  365.)    Cockburn,  O.J.,  in  commenting  on  these 
microscopic  subtleties,  said,  '  In  admitting  the  advantages  of  science,  they 
were  coming  to  great  niceties  indeed  when  they  speculated  upon  things 
•almost  beyond  perception,  and  he  would  advise  the  jury  not  to  convict 
upon  this  scientific  speculation  alone.' 

In  1891,  a  man  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  a  prostitute  in  New 
York,  when  the  evidence  of  Austin  Flint  of  the  finding  of  blood  and 
matter  derived  from  the  small  intestines  beneath  the  finger  nails  and  on 
the  clothes,  etc.,  of  the  murderer,  was  highly  important.  The  finding  of 
tyrosine  and  bilirubin,  one  of  the  pigments  of  bile,  besides  matters 
which  might  have  come  from  the  large  intestine,  was  held  to  be  conclu- 
sive that  the  presence  of  these  matters  was  not  due  to  the  filthy  habits 
of  the  prisoner.  ('  New  York  Med.  Jour.,'  July  11, 1891 ;  '  Br.  Med.  Jour.,' 
1891,  II.  p.  198.) 

4.  Sair  and  other  siihstances  on  weapons. — In  some  instances  no  blood 
may  exist  on  a  weapon,  but  a  few  hairs  or  fibres  may  be  found  adhering  to 
it  if  the  weapon  is  of  a  bruising  or  cutting  kind.  The  main  question  may 
be  in  such  a  case  whether  the  fibres  are  of  cotton,  linen,  silk,  woollen,  or 
■other  fabric,  and  whether  the  hair  is  that  of  a  human  being  or  of  an 
animal.  The  importance  of  examining  closely  the  hair  found  on 
weapons  is  shown  in  a  case  in  which  a  hatchet,  having  clotted  blood  and 
hair  adherent  to  it,  was  produced  as  evidence  against  an  accused  person, 
under  whose  bed  this  weapon  had  been  found.  This,  with  other  circum- 
stantial evidence,  had  turned  public  opinion  strongly  against  the  prisoner; 
but  when  the  hair  was  examined  it  was  found  not  to  be  human,  but  to 
have  been  taken  from  the  body  of  some  animal.  The  cu-cumstance  led 
to  a  more  complete  sifting  of  the  evidence,  and  the  accused  was  acquitted. 
It  turned  out  that  the  accused  had  killed  an  animal  with  the  hatchet,  and 
had  carelessly  thrown  the  weapon  under  the  bed.  ('  Apology  for  the 
Microscope,'  p.  24.)  In  Beg.  v.  Hansen  (Bodmin  Lent  Ass.,  1856),  the 
weapon  by  which  the  deceased  lost  his  life  was  a  heavy  stone  found  near 
the  dead  body.  The  base  of  the  skull  was  fractured,  and  there  were  upon 
the  stone  marks  of  blood  with  some  hair  similar  to  that  of  the  deceased. 
The  prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  by  his  having  been  seen  with  the 
stone,  or  one  closely  resembling  it,  in  his  possession.  On  these  and  other 
circumstances  he  was  convicted.  In  another  case,  the  editor  found  the  sup. 
posed  grey  hair  of  the  deceased  woman  to  be  thistle-down.    (See  p.  563.) 

Before  any  coagulated  blood  is  removed  from  a  weapon,  it  should  bo 
jexammed  by  the  microscope.  Hairs  or  fibres  of  linen,  woollen,  silk  or 
cotton  may  be  found  imbedded  in  the  solidified  blood,  either  on  the  edc^e 
or  on  the  blade ;  and  evidence  of  this  kind  may  be  of  great  importance 
In  Beg.  v.  Harrington  (Essex  Lent  Ass.,  1852),  a  razor  was  produced  in 
evidence,  with  which  it  was  alleged  the  throat  of  the  deceased  had  been 
cut.  The  edge  was  examined,  and  from  a  coagulum  of  blood  some  small 
!  fibres  were  separated,  which,  under  the  microscope,  turned  out  to  be  cotton 
I  ihbres.  It  was  proved  at  the  trial  that  the  assassin,  in  cutting  the  throat  oF 
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the  deceased  while  lying  asleep,  had  cut  through  one  of  the  strings  of  hei' 
cotton  nightcap.  This  was  a  strong  circumstance  to  show  that  the  razoi 
produced  was  the  weapon  with  which  the  fatal  wound  had  been  inflicted. 

In  Beg.  v.  Steed  (Maidstone  Sum.  Ass.,  1863),  Pavy  and  the  author 
examined  the  boots  of  the  prisoner  who  was  charged  with  the  murder. 
The  marks  of  violence  about  the  head  showed  that  the  assailant 
had  trampled  on  the  deceased  after  he  was  on  the  ground,  producing 
severe  wounds  which  led  to  his  death.  Some  hairs  wei'e  found  firmly 
wedged  beneath  the  large  hobnails  of  the  boots,  and  in  certain  dark 
stains  of  coagulated  blood  on  the  leather  there  were  some  red  woollen 
fibres.  The  hair  was  compared  with  a  portion  cut  from  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  and  corresponded  in  colour  and  size.  On  inquiry,  it  was  found 
that  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  deceased  wore  round  his  neck  a  red  woollen 
comforter,  of  which  the  wool  corresponded  in  colour  and  appearance  with 
that  taken  from  the  prisoner's  boots.  The  case  was  brought  home  to  the 
prisoner  by  a  variety  of  circumstances,  all  inconsistent  with  his  innocence. 
A  case  is  elsewhere  referred  to  (Beg.  v.  Cass,  p.  542),  in  which  the  dried  blood 
upon  a  knife  lying  near  the  body  of  deceased  was  found,  on  a  microscopical 
examination,  to  lock  up  within  it  certain  fibres  of  woollen  of  a  peculiaj- 
dark  dye,  resembling  the  fibres  taken  from  a  coat  worn  by  the  prisoner. 

Fibres  found  upon  weapons  should,  if  adherent  to  coagula,  be  removed 
by  careful  digestion  of  the  clot  of  blood  in  water,  otherwise  they  may  be 
at  once  examined  in  the  dry  state.  A  magnifying  power  of  about  300 
diameters  may  be  employed.  Under  these  circumstances,  cotton  presents 
itself  as  a  flattened  band,  assuming  more  or  less  a  spiral  form  (fig.  97 j. 


Fig.  98. 


Fig,  9t. 


;  Fibres  of  cotton,  magnified 
'   .  30ia  diameters. 


Fig.  99. 


Fibres  of  silk,  magnified 
300  diameters. 


Fibres  of  linen,  magni- 
fied 300  diameters. 


The  fibre  of  linen  derived  from  flax  is  of  a  rectilinear  foi"™  with  jointed 
markings  at  unequal  distances,  the  fibre  tapei-ing  to  a  point  (fiR- 
and  woollen  have  other  characters  by  which  they  may  be  identifaed.  bUk 
presents  a  regular  cylindrical  form,  and  there  are  no  markings  upon  t ne 
surface.  It  has  a  strong  refracting  power  on  light,  which  gives  to  tne. 
fibre  a  well-defined  boundary  (fig.  99).  The  fibre  of  woollen  is  irregulai, 
contorted,  of  unequal  thickness,  and  it  has  peculiar  markings  ot  an  imDii- 
cated  character  on  the  surface  (fig.  100,  p.  563).  This  may  be  taken  as  the 
type  of  cloth,  shoddy,  alpaca,  merino,  and  a  variety  of  other  fabrics  worn  as 
clothing.  The  microscopical  characters  of  these  fibres  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances are  long  retained,  so  that  they  may  be  identified  after  many 
centuries.   Fig.  101 ,  p.  563,  represents  the  woollen  fibre  from  the  shroud  oi 
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a  monk  buried  in  an  ancient  priory  in  the  fourteenth  century,  and  exhumed 
within  a  recent  period  after  the  lapse  of  five  hundred  years.  The  markings 
are  simply  less  defined  than  in  the  recent  sample  of  wool.  The  fibres  are 
also  of  a  coarser  and  larger  kind.  The  fibre  of  linen  appears  to  be  equally 
indestructible.  Fig.  102  represents  fibres  from  the  linen  cerenients  of 
a  mummy,  of  the  dynasty  of  the  Shepherd  Kings.  It  was  unrolled  in  1832. 
This  fibre  was  well  preserved,  and  was  still  tough.  The  ancient  woollen  was 
rotten,  and  broke  into  small  fragments.  The  linen  had  the  characters  of 
the  fibre  of  modern  flax.  It  was  of  a  very  coarse  fabric,  and  was  strongly 
impregnated  with  a  brown  bituminous  matter  used  in  embalming.  Its 
preservation  was  no  doubt  in  great  part  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  sub- 
Fig.  101. 


Fibres  of  ancient  wool- 
len,  magnified  300  , 
diameters. 

stance.  These  illustrations  have  been  drawn  from  average  specimens, 
under  the  same  power  of  the  microscope,  so  that  they  are  calculated  to 
give  an  idea  of  the  relative  size  of  the  fibres.  (See  Linde's  '  Beitrage  zur 
gerichtl.  Chemie,'  p.  45,  1853.) 

Other  fibres  are  frequently  found  upon  weapons,  boots,  and  articles  of 
dress.  These  are  common  vegetable  fibres  from  roots,  leaves,  and  other 
substances.  They  cannot  be  confounded  either  with  hair  or  with  the  four 
sorts  of  fibres  just  described.  The  editor  was  once  called  upon  to  examine 
the  boots  of  a  man  who  was  supposed  to  have  murdered  a  woman  by  kick- 
ing her  on  the  head.  The  woman  had  very 
grey  hair ;  and  on  the  front  of  the  prisoner's 
boot  was  a  small  dark  spot,  which  was 
supposed  to  be  blood;  and  imbedded  in 
this  were  a  couple  of  white  hair-like  bodies. 
The  brown  spot  was  composed  of  vegetable 
matter,  and  the  white  '  hairs '  were  the 
down  of  a  thistle.  The  discovery  of  hairs 
upon  weapons  or  clothing  may  have  an 
important  bearing  on  medical  circum- 
stantial evidence.  The  character  of  human 
hair  is  pretty  well  marked  at  all  ages.  In 
the  young  and  in  females  it  is  long  and 
fine.  The  hair  of  the  head  presents  itself 
in  transparent  cylinders,  variously  coloured,  with  markings  resemblino- 
those  of  wool,  but  hair  is  more  uniform  in  width.  It  has  a  cortical  and 
medullary  portion.  In  the  illustration,  fig.  103,  No.  1  represents  the  hair 
of  a  child,  magnified  300  diameters,  with  the  linear  markings  on  the 
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Fig.  104. 


cortical  poi'tion.  No.  2  represents  the  hair  of  an  adult,  magnified  .30o 
diameters.  The  lines  are  equally  seen  on  the  cortical  portion — the  daik 
shading  in  the  centre  represents  the  situation  of  ceils  which  traverse  tlu; 
centre  of  the  medullary  portion.  The  letter  a  represents  the  transverse 
section  of  the  hair,  showing  the  cortical  and  medullary  portion,  and  the  aii-- 
cells  in  the  centre  of  the  cylinder.  These  hairs  were  found  on  measuremeni, 
to  have  a  diameter  of  l-360th  of  an  inch.  Human  haii  .s 
vary  much  in  size — some  do  not  exceed  the  l-600th  ol 
an  inch.  No.  3  represents  the  pointed  extremity  of  tlic 
hair  of  the  eyebrow.  These  hairs,  like  those  of  the  eye- 
lashes, are  coarser  and  thicker  than  those  of  the  head, 
and  are  opaque,  except  near  the  point  where  they  becomi- 
transparent.  In  examining  hairs  microscopically  it  will 
be  well  to  observe  whether  they  are  of  the  same,  or  (A 
different  colours  or  sizes,  whether  they  are  pointed  at  one 
end  or  cut  at  both  ends,  and  whether  they  have  still 
attached  to  them  the  bulb  or  sheath  in  which  they  grew. 
The  engraving,  fig.  104,  No.  4,  represents  the  sheath  of 
the  hair  with  the  hair  issuing  from  it.  This  condition 
of  the  hair  will  be  found  when  it  has  been  violently  torn 
from  the  skin.  The  microscope  will  sometimes  enable 
a  medical  jurist  to  state  whether  a  hair  has  been  indented, 
cut,  or  bruised,  at  either  or  both  ends — the  medullary 
structure  frequently  retains  these  marks  of  violent  treat- 
ment. (See  Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  Jan.,  1863, 
p.  76.)  The  hairs  of  animals  are  frequently  found  on 
weapons  and  clothing  :  they  must  not  be  confounded 
ithtubu  with  human  hair.  They  are  generally  speaking  coarser, 
^"a'^shS.'M  torn  out  shorter,  thicker,  and  less  transparent  than  those  of  a 
To'dkmet'err*^"'^^^  human  being.  The  hair  of  some  animals  may  be  at 
once  distinguished  by  the  eye  or  by  a  pocket  lens, 
as  that  of  the  cow,  the  horse,  and  the  deer ;  but  the  hair  of  some  dogs, 
such  as  the  Skye-terrier  and  spaniel,  being  long  and  silky,  closely 
resembles  that  of  man.  The  linear  markings  on  the  cortical  portion 
are  not  so  numerous  or  fine.  Fig.  105,  No.  5,  is  the  hair  of  a  spaniel 
magnified  300  diameters.  By  measurement  it  had  a  diameter  of  the 
•00089  inch.  No.  6  is  the  hair  or  fur  of  the  rabbit,  -00089  inch.  No.  7 
the  hair  of  the  hare.    These  hairs  have  a  remarkable  structure,  in  the 

Fig.  105. 
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form  of  dark  transverse  cells.  This  kind  of  hair  is  found  in  all  rodents, 
e  q  the  rat,  the  mouse,  and  the  squirrel.  No.  8,  is  the  hair  of  the  horse, 
•0029  inch ;  No.  9,  of  the  goat,  -002  inch  ;  No.  10,  of  the  fox,  -0017  inch  : 
No  11,  of  the  cow,  -0017  inch  ;  No.  12,  the  hair  of  the  fallow-deer,  'Oi^  - 
inch  in  diameter.    The  mere  difference  in  size  among  these  hairs  is  not 
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to  be  regarded  as  a  marked  distinction,  for  in  the  same  animal  hairs  of 
very  different  sizes  may  he  found.  The  engravings  above  given  have 
been  copied  from  actual  measured  specimens.  They  are  all  represented 
under  the  same  magnifying  power,  i.e.  300  diameters.  The  cells  and 
linear  markings  on  the  cortical  portion  furnish  the  most  striking  dif- 
ferences. The  necessity  for  an  acquaintance  with  the  characters  of  hair 
■will  be  apparent  from  the  case  of  Teague  {Beg.  v.  Teague,  Cornwall  Sum. 
Ass.,  1851,  p.  504),  and  of  Watson  (Beg.  v.  Watson,  see  below).  In 
Teague's  case  it  was  alleged  that  the  fatal  wounds  to  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  involving  both  eyebrows,  had  been  produced  by  a  hammer 
found  on  a  hedge.  There  was  no  blood  on  the  hammer,  but  there  were 
two  short  white  stiff  hairs  at  the  smaller  end.  It  was  suggested  that 
these  might  have  been  the  hairs  of  a  white  goat,  the  hammer  having  been 
used  for  beating  out  portions  of  goat-skin  which  were  hanging  on  the 
same  hedge.  Two  medical  witnesses,  however,  deposed  that  they  were 
hairs  from  a  human  eyebrow,  and  having  compared  them  with  the 
deceased's  eyebrow,  they  found  they  agreed.  The  hair  of  the  eyebrow 
was  described  as  conoidal  or  pyramidal :  and  the  hair  on  the  hammer  had 
this  character.  It  appeared  as  if  it  had  been  bruised  or  squeezed  between 
two  blunt  substances,  but  this  appearance  might  have  beeli  equally  pre- 
sented on  the  theory  of  the  defence,  that  it  was  goat's,  anid  not  human 
hair.  The  medical  evidence  pointed  to  the  weapon,  and  not  to  any  act 
on  the  part  of  the  prisoner.  The  witnesses  were  severely  cross-examined 
upon  the  structural  differences  of  the  hair  of  man  and  animals.  ('  Med. 
Gaz.,'  1851,  48,  731.) 

It  will  easily  occur  to  a  medical  jurist  that  on  some  occasions  this  kind 
of  evidence  may  be  of  importance  in  showing  that  the  hair  is  similar  to  or 
different  from  that  of  the  assailant  or  deceased.  An  opinion  of  identity 
based  on  a  similarity  of  hairs  found  on  a  weapon  or  on  a  person  who  has 
died  from  violence  should  be  expressed  with  caution.  The  hair  of  a 
woman  is  generally  longer  and  finer  than  that  of  a  man,  and  the  hair  in 
children  is  finer  and  more  silky-looking  than  that  of  an  adult.  But  there 
are  many  persons  who  have  hair  similar  in  colour,  size,  and  length  ;  hence 
a  witness  may  be  able  to  say  that  there  was  similarity,  but  he  can  rarely 
be  in  a  position  to  swear  that  there  is  absolute  identity.  In  Beg.  v. 
Devine,  March,  1864,  the  deceased  was  killed  by  blows  with  a  poker.  On 
the  end  of  the  weapon,  which  was  traced  to  the  prisoner,  some  grey  hairs 
were  found,  corresponding  to  those  of  the  deceased.  In  a  case  of  murder 
and  suicide  which  occurred  at  Somers  Town  in  July,  1864,  Harley  found 
on  a  hatchet  certain  hairs  from  one  to  three  and  a  half  inches  long,  which 
he  described  as  human  hairs  from  the  head  of  a  fair  person  who  was 
becoming  grey.  Prom  their  fineness  he  considered  them  to  be  hairs  from 
the  head  of  a  woman,  and  when  compared  with  those  taken  from  the  head 
of  tbe  deceased  woman  {Bosetta  Bishop),  they  presented  so  great  a 
similarity  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  the  hair  had  belonged  to  the  same 
person,  and  that  the  wounds  on  the  head  had  been  inflicted  with  this 
hatchet.  As  in  other  cases  of  contused  wounds  on  the  head,  there  was 
no  blood  upon  the  hatchet.  The  presence  of  hairs  on  a  weapon  under 
these  circumstances  proves  that  it  has  not  been  washed,  or  they  woidd 
not  be  found ;  and  if  with  the  hairs  there  is  no  blood,  then  it  follows  that 
these  could  not  have  been  stained  with  blood  from  the  wound.  This 
absence  of  blood  is,  however,  quite  consistent  with  the  production  of  con- 
tused wounds  from  which  blood  may  have  subsequently  escaped  in  large 
quantity.    (See  page  560.) 

The  discovery  of  the  hair  of  animals  may  sometimes  have  an  important 
bearing  on  a  case,  as  in  Beg.  v.  Watson  and  wife  (Notts  Lent  Ass.,  1867). 
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Fig.  106. 


the  ppisoners  were  cliarg'ed  with  the  murder  of  a  man  named  Itaynor. 
He  was  seen  going  into  the  prisoners'  house,  and  about  two  hours  after- 
wards  his  dead  body  was  found  lying  across  a  line  of  railway  below  it. 
Twenty  minutes  before  the  body  was  discovered,  a  person  had  passed  the 
spot,  and  the  body  was  not  there.  The  medical  evidence  showed  that 
death  had  been  caused  by  manual  strangulation.  There  were  marks  of 
bruises  about  the  head.  The  face  was  smeared  with  blood,  and  blood  had 
escaped  from  the  nose,  but  there  was  no  wound  by  cutting  and  no  great 
blood-vessel  had  been  injured.  No  hat  could  be  found.  There  were 
marks  of  dragging  between  the  cottage  and  the  line  of  railway,  and  at 
one  part  in  the  soft  clay  there  were  the  impressions  of  footmarks  corre- 
sponding to  the  boots  of  the  male  prisoner.  On  the  top  bar  of  a  gate  there 
were  marks  of  blood.  On  searching  the  house  an  iron  rake  was  found 
concealed  on  a  shelf,  with  a  cindery  substance  adhering  to  one  end  of  it, 
looking  as  if  it  had  undergone  fusion.  On  heating  a  portion  of  it  the 
smell  of  burnt  shellac  was  emitted,  and  on  acting  on  it  with  alcohol  a 
resinous' solution  like  that  of  shellac  was  obtained.    The  alcohol  caused 

the  separation  of  some  fibres  which  under 
the  microscope  proved  to  be  the  hair  of 
some  rodent  animal.  The  engraving  (fig. 
106)  represents  the  appearance  presented. 
The  short  fibres  were  mixed  with  irregular 
flakes  of  shellac  only  partially  destroyed. 
On  being  questioned  respecting  the  rake 
the  male  prisoner  said  he  himself  had 
used  it  on  the  Friday  (the  day  before  the 
murder)  for  cleaning  out  a  cesspool. 

A  hat  similar  to  that  worn  by  the 
deceased,  and  purchased  at  the  same  shop, 
was  burnt.  The  cindery  ash  was  collected, 
and  submitted  to  examination  with  pre- 
cisely similar  results.  These  hats  are 
made  of  felt,  chiefly  from  rabbit's  and 
hare's  fur,  and  this  is  mixed  with  shellac. 
The  theory  of  the  prosecution  was 
that  deceased  had  been  killed  by  the  prisoners  in  their  house  ;  that  they 
had  af  tei'wards  taken  an  opportunity  of  dragging  the  dead  body  from  the 
cottage  to  the  railway,  and  had  laid  it  across  the  rail,  with  a  view  of  its 
being  run  over  by  an  expected  train,  and  concealing  the  murder.  The 
train  then  due  was  late  that  day,  and  the  body  was  discovered  and  removed 
by  the  porter  before  it  had  passed.  Where  was  the  hat  of  the  deceased  ? 
It  was  a  worthless  article  which  no  one  perpetrating  murder  would  ha,ve 
stolen,  to  be  perhaps  a  proof  against  him,  and  yet  no  hat  was  found  with 
the  body.  It  was  suggested  for  the  prosecution  that  in  dragging  down 
the  body,  the  hat  was  accidentally  left  in  the  cottage.  To  have  returned 
with  it  to  the  railway  might  have  led  to  detection.  It  was  assumed  that 
the  prisoners  had  burnt  it  under  the  grate  in  order  that  it  might  not  be 
evidence  against  them,  and  that  they  used  the  rake  in  the  process  by 
pressing  it  together,  and  thus  some  portion  of  the  half-burnt  felt  still 
adhered  to  the  flat  end  of  the  rake. 

It  was  suggested  in  the  defence  that  the  rake  might  have  been  used 
for  the  burning  of  a  hat  a  long  time  previously,  and  that  the  burnt  shellac 
t»r  resin  adhering  to  the  rake,  might  have  been  used  by  somebody  for 
making  varnish.  According  to  the  statement  of  one  of  the  prisoners,  the 
substance  found  on  the  rake  could  not  have  been  there  more  than  twenty- 
foui*  hours,  i.e.  within  the  .  time  which  included  the  murder  of  Raynor. 


Portions  of  rabbit's  fur  and  flakes  of  resin, 
separated  from  an  iron  rake,  magnified  124 
diameters.  Case  of  Kaynor  {Reg.v.  Watson). 
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Admitting  that  shellac  or  resin  is  used  in  making  varnish,  rabbit  s  fur  is 
not  so  employed,  and  it  was  necessary  to  account  for  the  presence  of  both 
of  these  substances  on  the  rake.  There  was  no  evidence  to  show  that  there 
had  been  varnish-making  and  the  burning  of  rabbit-skins  m  this  cottage 
within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  death  of  Raynor.  The  only  conclusion  to 
be  drawn  from  the  facts  was  that  some  one  for  some  purpose  or  other  naa 
within  the  time  mentioned  burnt  in  the  prisoners' cottage  a  hat  similar  to  tnat 
worn  by  the  deceased,  and  that  the  prisoners  knew  nothing  of  the  proceeding. 

5.  Foreign  substances  in  wounds.— In  gunshot  wounds,  the  exanimation 
of  wadding  or  paper  found  in  a  wound  or  near  a  dead  body,  has  m  more 
than  one  instance  led  to  the  detection  of  the  person  who  had  committed 
a  crime.  His  handwriting  has  been  traced  on  the  paper  used  as  wadding, 
or  it  has  been  found  to  have  been  part  of  a  printed  page,  of  which  the 
remainder  has  been  discovered  in  his  possession.  When  a  gun  is  dis- 
charged near  to  the  body,  a  portion  of  the  wadding  is  generally  earned 
into  the  large  irregular  wound  which  is  produced.  This  was  part  of  the 
evidence  in  the  case  of  Beg.  y.  Blag g  (Chester  Sum.  Ass.,  1857).  The 
peculiar  character  of  the  wadding  found  in  the  body  connected  the 
prisoner  with  the  act.  Whether  the  wadding  is  found  in  or  near  the 
body,  it  should  be  equally  preserved.  In  Beg.  v.  BicJiardson  (Lincoln 
Ass.,  Dec,  1860),  the  accused  was  convicted  of  murdering  a  policeman 
under  the  following  circumstances.  He  shot  at  the  deceased,  who  was 
able  before  death  to  identify  the  prisoner ;  but  as  the  deceased  was  weak 
from  loss  of  blood  and  failing  in  consciousness  at  the  time,  there  was 
some  difficulty  in  relying  upon  this  dying  declaration,  especially  as  no 
other  person  witnessed  the  act.  Some  paper-wadding  had  been  picked 
up  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  fell ;  and  a  gun  which  had  one  barrel 
loaded,  and  one  empty  from  a  recent  discharge,  was  found  in  the 
prisoner's  house  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  murder.  The  wadding 
in  the  loaded  barrel  consisted  of  a  fragment  of  The  Times  newspaper 
of  March  27th,  1854,  and  the  charred  and  sulphurous  pieces  of  wadding 
picked  up  on  the  spot  were  proved  by  the  publisher  of  that  ;  journal, 
who  was  summoned  on  the  trial,  to  have  formed  a  portion  of  the 
same  impression.  The  prisoner's  counsel,  in  fact,  could  not  deny  that 
the  act  had  been  brought  home  to  the  instrument  if  not  to  the  agent,  and 
though  the  explanation  of  the  crime  remained  obscure  to  the  last, 
and  the  motive  unassignable,  the  aggregate  evidence  proved  sufficient 
to  convince  the  jury.  Any  projectiles  found  in  a  gunshot  wound 
should  always  be  preserved  for  evidence.  In  the  case  of  Bush,  who  was 
tried  and  convicted  by  a  remarkable  train  of  circumstantial  evidence 
,of  the  murder  of  Mr.  Jenny  (Norwich  Lent  Ass.,  1849),  it  was  proved 
that  the  projectiles  removed  from,  the  body  of  the  deceased  consisted .  of 
irregular  pieces  of  lead  (slugs).!  Similar  masses  were  taken  from  the 
body  of  the  son,  who  was  killed  at  the  same  time.  They  were  described 
by  the  medical  witness  as  being  angular,  and  quite  unlike  the  shot  used 
in  killing  game.  Each  piece  weighed  from  eleven  to  thirteen  grains,  and 
there  were  fifteen  pieces  in  all.  As  the  judge  remarked,  this  demonstrated 
that  the  two  acts  of  murder  were  committed  by  the  same  person,  or  by 
.  this  person  acting  in  concert  with  others.  In  the  Queen  v.  Lloyd 
■  (Shrewsbury  Lent  Ass.,  1854),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been 
killed  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun  through  a  window. .  He  was  struck  on 

•  the  head  by  about  thirty  shots,  one  of  which  had  penetrated  the  brain  and 

•  caused  death.  The  assailant  was  not  seen,  but  the  charge  was  brought 
home  to  him  by  numerous  circumstances  :  among  others  by  the  discovery 
in  one  of  his  pockets  of  shot  (Nos.  3  and  4)  of  the  same  sizes  as  those 
removed  from  the  head  of  the  deceased.    The  surgeon  had  removed  and 
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preserved  tlio  shot,  so  that  they  were  afterwards  available  as  evidence 
against  the  prisoner.  Facts  of  this  kind  may  sometimes  establish  the 
innocence  of  suspected  persons.  In  August,  1859,  a  man  was  shot  at 
Sheffield  while  sitting  in  a  room.  He  was  wounded  in  the  left  temple, 
and  the  ball  lodged  behind  the  left  eye.  A  man  was  ai^rested  on  suspicion' 
and  on  searching  his  house  two  pistols  were  found,  one  a  small  one,  and 
the  other  several  sizes  larger.  As  the  ball  could  not  be  removed,  and 
the  wounded  man  survived,  no  comparison  could  be  made.  In  the  mean- 
time the  prisoner  was  remanded.  The  wounded  person  died  in  March, 
1860,  from  the  effects  of  the  injury.  The  ball  was  then  extracted  from 
the  body  and  compared  with  the  pistols.  It  was  too  small  for  one  and 
too  large  for  the  other,  so  that  it  could  not  have  been  fired  out  of  either. 
The  man  was  discharged. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  a  projectile  may  be  occasionally  necessary. 
Old-fashioned  common  bullets  are  entirely  formed  of  lead.  Cast  bullets 
are  commonly  found  to  have  a  void  space  in  the  interior  when  cuit 
through  the  centre,  owing  to  the  exterior  cooling  more  rapidly  than  the 
interior,  and  to  the  greater  bulk  of  the  metal  when  in  a  liquid  state.  In 
large  bullets  this  cavity  is  frequently  of  the  size  of  a  barleycorn.  Modern 
bullets  obtained  by  compression  have  no  such  space,  and  are  of  greater 
specific  gravity.  Small-shot  consist  of  lead  with  l-200th  part  of  arsenic. 
If  the  arsenic  is  in  large  proportion  the  shot  is  lenticular ;  if  absent  or  li 
in  small  proportion,  pyriform.  In  the  case  of  Emh,  type-metal  was  ' 
found  in  the  house.  This  consisted  of  lead  with  one-fourth  part  of 
antimony,  the  latter  being  left  by  digestion  in  nitric  acid.  It  was  there- 
fore considered  advisable  to  examine  the  slugs  chemically,  and  they  were 
found  to  consist  chiefly  of  lead,  and  to  contain  no  antimony. 

Examination  of  Fire-arms. — An  attempt  has  been  made  by  French 
medical  jurists  to  determine  for  how  long  a  period  a  gun  or  pistol  found 
lying  near  a  dead  body  may  have  been  discharged  ;  but  it  is  out  of  our 
power  to  lay  down  any  precise  rules  on  such  a  subject.  All  that  we  can 
say  is,  a  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  mixed  with  charcoal,  is  left 
adhering  to  the  barrel  of  the  piece  when  recently  discharged ;  and  this  is 
indicated  by  forming  a  strong  alkaline  solution  with  water,  evolving  an  i  i 
odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  giving  a  deep-brown  precipitate  11 
with  a  solution  of  acetate  of  lead.  After  some  hours  or  days,  according  1 1| 
to  the  degree  of  exposure  to  air  or  moisture,  the  saline  residue  becomes 
converted  into  white  sulphate  of  potassium,  forming  a  neutral  solution 
with  water,  and  giving  a  white  precipitate  with  acetate  of  lead.  If  a 
considerable  time  has  elapsed  since  the  piece  was  discharged,  oxides  of 
iron  with  traces  of  sulphate  may  be  found.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1834,  1, 
p.  458;  1839,  1,  p.  197;  1842,  1,  p.  368.)  This  subject  excited  some 
attention  at  a  trial  which  took  place  in  France  in  reference  to  the  death 
of  M.  Bujarrier.  It  was  here  considered  of  some  importance  to  determine 
whether,  by  the  mere  discharge  of  powder,  such  a  deposit  of  charcoal  or 
powder  took  place  at  the  mouth  of  the  pistol  as  to  soil  the  finger  when 
introduced  three  hours  after  the  alleged  discharge.  Boutigny  conducted 
the  investigation,  and  found  in  his  experiments  that  the  finger  was  not 
blackened  under  the  circumstances.  He  considers  that  sulphate  and 
carbonate  of  potassium  are  rapidly  formed,  and  that  the  charcoal  is. 
entirely  consumed.  The  facts  proved  at  the  trial  were,  however,  adverse 
to  the  view  thus  taken.  The  result  produced  by  a  discharge  of  powder 
in  the  way  supposed,  must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  powder  employed, 
its  perfect  or  imperfect  combustion,  and  the  proportion  of  charcoal  con- 
tained in  it.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1848,  1,  392.) 

J^oreign  substances  are  sometimes  discovered  in  contused  or  lacerated 
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■wounds  :  and  these  may  throw  an  important  light  on  the  circumstances 
under  which  a  crime  has  been  perpetrated.  In  Beg.  v.  ilazeZZ  (Taunton 
Lent  Ass.,  1848),  the  body  of  the  deceased  was  found  m  a  well.  _  When 
examined,  there  were  on  the  head  several  severe  wounds  sufficient  to 
account  for  death.  There  was  much  blood  on  the  clothes  and  face,  and 
in  the  blood  were  sticking  a  quantity  of  hay-seeds,  which  led  the  medical 
witnesses  to  consider  that  the  wound  must  have  been  inflicted  in  a  stable, 
or  in  some  place  where  there  was  hay.  On  examining  a  neighbouring 
stable,  the  spot  where  the  murder  was  committed  was  rendered  evident 
by  the  discovery  of  marks  of  blood.  There  may  be  found  in  the  wound 
a  portion  of  the  weapon  itself.  The  preservation  of  this  is  necessary,  as 
it  may  serve  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act,  should  his  criminality 
be  otherwise  doubtful.  In  Beg.  v.  Be  Salvi  (C.  0.  0.,  Oct.,  1857),  it  was 
proved  that  the  deceased  died  from  a  stab  inflicted  on  him  by  the 
prisoner.  Two  inches  of  the  pointed  portion  of  the  blade  of  a  knife  wera 
found  imbedded  in  one  of  the  vertebrae.  The  spinal  cord  had  been  divided, 
and  paralysis,  ending  fatally,  was  a  result  of  the  wound.  The  identity  of 
the  weapon  was  not  only  established,  but  the  force  by  which  it  had  been 
used  by  the  prisoner  was  thus  clearly  indicated. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  named  Moore,  charged  with  murdering  his  wife 
in  Finsbury,  in  1859,  it  was  proved  that  the  woman's  throat  had  been  cut 
through  to  the  spinal  column.  The  surgeon,  in  making  a  minute  examina- 
tion of  the  deceased's  neck,  found  small  particles  of  steel,  which  had  formed 
part  of  the  edge  of  a  cutting  instrument,  broken  off  and  imbedded  in  the 
muscles  and  bones.  These  were  examined  microscopically,  and  their 
nature  verified.  They  were  covered  with  blood.  In  a  box  in  the  prisoner's 
room  two  razors  were  found.  The  blade  of  one  of  these,  stained  with 
blood  from  end  to  end,  had  been  partly  wiped.  The  edge  of  this  razor 
presented  several  notches,  coiTesponding  to  the  portions  of  steel  found  on 
the  vertebra  of  deceased.  The  handle  of  the  razor  was  also  partly  un- 
riveted,  showing  that  it  had  been  used  with  very  great  force.  Suicide  was 
not  only  thus  disproved,  but  the  act  of  murder  was  fixed  upon  the  accused. 

Marks  of  hlood  on  clothing  or  furniture. — It  is  proper  to  notice  all  marks 
of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  or  in  the  apartment,  and  to  observe 
where  the  greatest  quantity  of  blood  has  been  effused ;  this  is  generally 
found  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  has  died.  The  deceased  may  have 
bled  in  more  places  than  one ;  if  so,  it  should  be  noticed  whether  there  is 
any  communication  in  blood  between  these  different' places.  Blood  on 
distant  clothes  or  furniture  will  show  whether  the  deceased  has  moved,  or 
has  been  moved  about,  and  whether  he  has  struggled  much  after  receiving 
the  wound.  Acts  of  locomotion  by  a  wounded  person  who  has  died  from, 
loss  of  blood,  or  by  a  criminal  whose  hands  and  feet  may  be  bloody,  are 
generally  indicated  by  tracks  or  marks  of  blood.  The  observation  of 
these  marks  is  of  medical  importance,  if  made  at  the  time  that  a  dead 
body  is  found.  They  may  be  so  situated  as  to  show  that  the  body  has 
been  moved  or  been  interfered  with  after  death,  and  thus  throw  a  light 
npon  the  question  whether  the  act  has  been  one  of  homicide  or  suicide^ 
In  Beg.  v.  Hatto  (Bucks  Lent  Ass.,  1854),  a  mark  of  blood,  as  from  the- 
smear  of  a  hand,  was  traced  along  the  passage  of  the  house  in  which  the- 
body  of  the  deceased  was  found.  The  mark  was  continued  over  the  door- 
post into  a  back-room,  which  was  found  locked  and  bolted  on  the  inside. 
The  crime  was  thus  fixed  upon  the  prisoner;  for  no  one  breaking  into  the 
house  in  front  could  have  had  access  to  this  room.  The  evidence  thus 
brought  against  him  was  derived  from  his  feeling  his  way  with  a  bloody 
hand  in  the  darkness  after  the  murder.  He  was  not  at  the  time  aware 
that  he  was  thus  leaving  impressions  which  would  show  that  no  on&^ 
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but  himself  could  have  perpetrated  the  crime.  It  is  a  fair  subject  of 
medico-le^al  inquiiy  on  these  occasions,  whether  there  are  any  marks  of 
blood  about  the  apartment  or  the  spot  where  a  murder  is  alleged  to  have 
been  perpetrated,  which  no  one  but  the  assassin  could  have  produced. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Brip^gs  (Reg.  v.  M'iiller,^  C.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1864),  it  was 
proved  that  the  outside  handle  of  the  cai-riage-door,  in  which  the  fatal 
assault  was  made,  was  marked  with  blood,  while  there  was  no  blood  upon 
the  hands  of  the  deceased,  which  were  examined  soon  after  the  occurrence. 
This  was  adverse  to  the  theory  that  deceased  had  opened  the  door,  and 
had  fallen  out,  while  it  proved  that  a  hand  stained  with  fresh  blood  had 
been  in  contact  with  it. 

In  the  case  of  Mrs.  McPherson  (Queen  v.  Jessie  McLachlan,  Glasgow 
Oirc.  C,  Sept.,  1862),  Macleod  observed  footprints  in  blood  in  the  bedroom 
of  the  deceased,  who  was  found  dead  from  wounds  obviously  homicidal. 
There  were  three  imprints  of  a  naked  left  foot,  one  of  them  particularly 
well  marked.  There  was  the  impression  of  a  small  well-formed  foot  at 
rest.  Before  any  suspicion  was  attached  to  any  one,  the  medical  witness 
expressed  an  opinion  that  they  were  made  by  a  woman's  foot  with  a  high 
instep.  At  the  time  of  this  act  of  murder  there  were  only  three  persons 
in  the  house — the  prisoner,  the  deceased,  and  a  man  aged  87,  James 
Fleming.  Macleod  observed,  when  he  made  an  inspection  of  the  body, 
that  there  was  no  blood  on  the  feet  of  the  deceased — further,  he  made  a 
careful  outline  of  her  left  foot,  and  found  that  it  did  not  in  any  way  coitc- 
spond  to  the  footprints  on  the  floor  of  the  room.  The  foot  of  the  deceased 
was  larger  in  all  dimensions,  it  was  longer  and  broader,  and  had  a  large 
bunion.  In  his  opinion  the  left  foot  of  the  deceased  could  not  have  pro- 
duced these  marks.  He  compared  the  foot  of  James  Fleming  with  the 
footprints,  and  they  were  obviously  quite  different;  He  had  a  flat  foot,  in 
contradistinction  to  a  high  sole  by  which  the  marks  had  been  produced. 
He  was  quite  satisfied  that  the  old  man's  foot  could  not  have  caused  them. 
He  also  compared  the  feet  of  the  prisoner  with  these  marks,  especially  the 
left  foot,  and  the  marks  in  his  judgment  might  have  been  produced  by  her 
foot.  The  accused  made  no  objection  to  tread  with  her  left  foot  in  a  thin 
layer  of  bullock's  blood  and  then  step  on  a  plank  of  wood.  When  all  the 
conditions  of  the  floor  were  imitated,  two  impressions  were  obtained  which 
corresponded  with  a  marvellous  degree  of  accuracy  with  the  marks  taken 
from  the  house.  In  the  minutest  detail  of  measurement  and  outline  they 
tallied  with  the  original.  ('  Report  of  Med.  Evid.'  by  Macleod,  1862,  p.l3.) 
This  was  one  among  the  numerous  circumstances  which  tended  to  fix  the 
act  upon  the  prisoner. 

In  Gardner's  case  (p.  543)  it  was  remarked  by  the  surgeon  that  there 
was  no  blood  on  the  wainscot  or  part  of  the  bed-furniture  of  a  room  where, 
had  the  woman  Humbler  perpetrated  or  participated  in  the  act,  it  was 
supposed  it  would  be  found.  On  the  following  day,  the  fourth  day  after 
the  murder,  some  blood  was  pointed  out  in  this  situation  by  the  prisoner; 
it  had  the  appearance  of  having  been  recently  splashed  or  smeared,  and  one 
patch  was  still  wet.  This  had  been  obviously  done  to  furnish  that  evidence 
against  the  woman  by  which  the  prisoner  hoped  to  avert  suspicion  from 
himself.  Fortunately  the  room  had  been  well  examined  on  the  previous 
day  by  the  sui-geon  and  a  policeman,  and  they  were  able  to  depose  that 
.the  marks  of  blood  in  the  room  had  been  caused  after  their  examination. 

In  reference  to  clothing,  it  is  advisable,  if  it  be  possible,  to  have  some 
-clear  proof  that  the  clothes  sent  for  examination  were  actually  worn  by 
the  accused,  or  that  they  had  belonged  to  the  deceased  and  were  really 
taken  from  the  body.    Serious  mistakes  are  sometimes  made,  and  opinions 
.should  therefore  be  expressed  with  caution.    In  the  case  of  Eatto  (Bucks 
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Lent  Ass.,  1854),  the  clothes  said  to  have  been  worn  by  the  prisoner  on 
the  night  of  the  murder  were  examined.  On  the  shirt  there  were  no  mark 
of  blood:  on  the  tronsers  and  cap  there  were  a  f^w^tams^ of  blood  bat 
it  was  admitted  that,  from  the  appearance  of  these,  they  might  ^ave  been 
on  the  clothes  five  or  six  weeks,  and  therefore  several  weeks  prior  to  the 
date  of  the  murder.  Owing  to  this  want  of  certainty  respecting  date, 
these  clothes  were  not  produced  in  evidence;  and  it  subsequently  turnea 
out  by  the  confession  of  the  prisoner,  and  the  discovery  of  other  articles  oi 
•dress  in  places  where  he  admitted  he  had  concealed  them,  that  the  clothes 
which  had  been  examined  were  not  worn  by  him  when  he  perpetrated  the 
murder.  In  the  case  of  Muwo  (Cumberland  Spring  Ass.,  1855),  the 
clothes  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  the  prisoner  were  sent  for  examina- 
tion. There  was  no  blood  on  the  trousers,  and  it  appeared,  froni  the 
evidence  at  the  trial,  that  the  prisoner  had  changed  this  article  of  dress 
before  he  was  apprehended.  In  a  case  of  suspected  murder,  we  should 
examine  for  blood,  not  only  articles  of  dress  produced  by  the  police,  but  any 
others  that  might  have  been  worn  by  the  accused  at  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence. In  the  Road  murder  (Eeg.  v.  Constance  Kent,  Wilts  Sum.  Ass., 
1866),  the  omission  to  inquire  minutely  in  the  first  instance  into  all  the 
articles  of  dress  led  to  the  defeat  of  justice.  The  prisoner,  a  girl  only 
sixteen  years  of  age,  showed  an  amount  of  cunning,  in  the  perpetration 
and  concealment  of  this  murder,  rarely  met  with  among  old  and  expe- 
rienced criminals.  From  the  nature  of  the  wounds  on  the  body  of  the 
infant,  her  step-brother,  it  was  not  probable  that  the  di-ess  of  the  person 
inflicting  them  could  have  escaped .  being  stained.  It  appears  that  she 
had  three  night-dresses,  but  only  two  were  produced.  When  asked  for  an 
explanation,  she  said  one  had  been  lost  at  the  wash  a  week  after  the  murder. 
This  was  proved  to  be  a  falsehood  by  the  laundress  and  her  daughter. 
From  other  facts  proved  in  the  case,  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  prisoner 
had,  soon  after  the  murder,  secreted  one  of  her  night-dresses  stained  with 
blood  ;  she  then  put  out  a  clean  one  for  the  wash  to  avoid  suspicion,  but 
^ifterwards  clandestinely  took  this  back  again  to  her  bedroom.  This  gave 
«ome  ground  to  her  statement  that  the  missing  one  of  the  three  had  been 
lost  at  the  wash.  Within  twenty-four  hours  of  the  murder,  a  chemise 
wrapped  in  brown  paper  and  stained  with  blood  was  found  by  a  policeman 
in  a  fire-hole  in  the  scullery;  this  was  most  probably  the  missing  night- 
dress. She  stated  in  her  confession  that  she  burnt  the  dress  worn  on  the 
night  of  the  murder  five  or  six  days  afterwards.  The  three  night-dresses 
•should  have  been  produced  or  accounted  for  at  once;  and  had  this  been 
strictly  carried  out,  a  heavy  load  of  suspicion  would  have  been  removed 
from  several  innocent  persons,  and  a  crime  like  this  would  not  have 
remained  concealed  for  five  years. 

A  medical  man  should  observe  on  these  occasions  whether  the  blood  is 
•deposited  in  large  patches  on  clothing,  or  whether  it  is  Sprinkled,  and  also 
make  a  note  of  the  quantity.  The  sprinkling  may  have  proceeded  from  a 
wounded  artery,  or  from  a  splashing  of  blood  as  a  result  of  continued 
violence.  We  should  likewise  notice  whether,  if  the  wound  is  in  the 
"throat  or  chest,  blood  has  flowed  down  in  front  of  the  clothes  or  person,  or 
whether  it  has  flowed  so  as  to  collect  irt  the  armpits,  on  each  side  of  the 
neck;  or  under  the  back;  for  these  appearances  will  sonietimes  show  whether 
the  wound  was  inflicted  when  the  person  was  standing,  sitting,  or  lying 
•down.  If  the  throat  is  cut  while  a  person  is  lying  down,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  blood  will  be  found  chiefly  oh  either  side  of  the  nebk,  and  not  extend- 
ing down  the  front  of  the  body.  Few  suicides  cut  the  throat  while  in  a 
recumbent  posture,  and  the  course  which  the  blood  has  taken  may,  there- 
•fore,  sometimes  serve  to  distinguish  a  homicidal  from  a  suicidal  wound. 
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The  position  of  the  body  when  a  wound  was  inflicted,  is  a  frequent  questioi, 
on  inquests  and  criminal  trials.    In  the  case  of  Lord  William  Russell  (Be/j, 
V.  Courvoisier,  C.  C.  C,  1840),  the  throat  had  evidently  been  cut  while  tlie 
deceased  was  lying  in  bed ;  the  blood  was  effused  on  each  side  of  the  neclx 
only.    There  was  also  found  a  wound  on  the  thumb  of  the  right  hand  (,| 
the  deceased,  probably  inflicted  at  the  time  the  hand  was  put  up 
defend  the  throat.    The  case  of  Mrs.  Gardner  {Beg.  v.  Gardner,  C.  C.  C, 
Oct.,  1862),  already  referred  to  as  illustrating  other  important  medico- 
legal points  (see  p.  543),  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  Lord  AV. 
Eussell,  but  the  proofs  of  murderous  interference  with  the  deceased  wei  . 
still  stronger.    Her  throat  had  been  cut  while  she  was  in  the  recumbeut 
position.     Seqneira  found  an  impression  made  by  sooty  fingers  on  the 
inside  of  the  left  wrist,  and  a  similar  sooty  impression  on  the  left  elbow, 
as  if  it  had  been  forcibly  grasped.     On  the  inside  of  the  right  thigh 
there  was  the  impression  of  the  palm  of  a  bloody  hand  of  full  size,  pointing 
downwards.    He  noticed  these  marks  before  the  prisoner,  who  was  a 
chimney-sweep,  had  entered  the  room ;  and  he  also  observed  that  tho  • 
was  no  soot  on  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  and  no  blood  sufficient  to 
produce  such  an  impression  of  blood  as  that  existing  on  the  right  thigh. 
The  impression  was  also  larger  than  the  hand  of  the  deceased. 

In  a  case  of  fratricide  referred  to  Dupuytren,  the  deceased  had  received 
a  severe  wound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  neck,  and  another  in  the  front  of 
the  chest,  which  had  led  to  his  death.    As  the  blood  had  run  down  the 
front  of  the  person  from  both  of  the  wounds,  and  one  of  them  was  so  deep 
that  the  deceased,  unless  supported,  would  probably  have  iramediately 
f  all  en,  Dupuytren  inferred  that  two  persons  had  been  engaged  in  the 
murder,  and  that  one  held  the  deceased  by  the  arms  while  the  other  struck 
him  in  front.    This  suspicion  was  corroborated  by  there  being  no  marks  of 
wounds  upon  the  hands.    The  opinion  thus  expressed  was  singularly  con- 
firmed by  the  evidence  adduced  at  the  trial  of  the  murderer.    ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1829, 1,  465.)    If  the  deceased  has  been  wounded  with  his  clothes 
on,  we  should  notice  whether  any  part  of  his  dress  has  or  has  not  been  cat 
or  injured  over  the  situation  of  the  wound,  whether  the  cut  portions  of  dress 
are  bloody,  and  whether  the  blood  has  been  effused  or  applied  on  the  inside 
or  outside.    When,  together  with  a  wound  in  the  throat,  we  find  the  cravat 
and  the  shirt,  or  in  a  female  the  collar  or  bonnet  or  cap-ribbons  cut  through, 
this,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal,  is  strongly  presumptive  of  homi- 
cide. A  person  intending  suicide,  unless  labouring  under  confirmed  insanity, 
would  not  allow  any  mechanical  obstacles  of  this  kind  to  remain  as  an 
obstruction  to  the  use  of  the  weapon.    In  one  case  of  homicidal  wound 
of  the  throat,  inflicted  in  the  recumbent  posture,  the  cravat  of  the  deceased 
had  been  lifted  up,  and  afterwards  allowed  to  drop  over  the  wound,  in  ordev 
to  conceal  it.    The  importance  of  examining  the  dress,  and  comparing 
it  with  the  marks  of  violence  on  the  body,  has  already  been  pointed  out. 

Inference  from  the  quantity  of  hlood. — When  the  blood-vessels  of  t\m 
neck  have  been  divided  to  the  vertebral  column,  and  the  amount  of  blood 
on  the  spot  where  the  body  is  found; is  small,  there  is  reason  to  infer  that 
the  act  is  homicidal,  and  that  the  wound  has  been  produced  soon  after 
death  from  some  other  cause.  The  Road  murder,  already  referred  to  {Beg. 
v.  Constance  Kent,  p.  671),  furnishes  an  illustration  of  this  kind.  In 
reference  to  young  children,  the  question  of  self-infliction  cannot  be  raised 
to  embarrass  the  case  :  nevertheless,  from  such  a  wound  as  that  inflicted  on 
the  deceased,  there  should  bo  evidence  of  spurting  and  copious  loss  of 
blood  ;  but  the  quantity  of  blood  on  the  spot  where  the  body  of  the  child 
was  found  was  so  small  (about  two  tablespoonfuls)  compared  with  the 
severe  wounds  on  the  neck,  that  the  medical  man  properly  drew  the  con- 
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•elusion  either  that  the  wounds  had  been  inflicted  elsewhere,  or  that  they 
had  been  produced  on  the  body  after  active  circalation  had  ceased.  There 
was  reason  to  believe  that  the  child  had  been  first  suffocated,  and  the 
severe  wound  dividing  the  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  inflicted  soon  after- 
wards, although  this  is  not  in  accordance  with  the  prisoner's  confession. 
A  case  somewhat  similar,  involving  the  death  of  a  lady  of  good  social 
jposition,  occurred  in  the  United  States  a  few  years  since.  This  lady  was 
found  dead  in  bed  with  her  throat  cut,  and  the  bed-clothes  smoothlyarran 
about  her  person.  Although  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  including  the 
carotid  arteries,  the  windpipe,  and  the  gullet,  were  cut  through  to  the 
•spinal  column,  there  was  no  appearance  whatever  of  a  jet  or  spurt  of 
blood,  or  as  if  blood  had  been  poured  out  fi'om  the  divided  vessels.  There 
was  no  blood  on  the  fore  part  of  the  neck  above  or  below  the  cut,  nor  oa 
the  hands,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  stain  on  the  inside  of  the  fingers 
of  the  right  hand.  The  blood  effused  is  said  not  to  have  exceeded  a  quart : 
this  had  evidently  escaped  from  the  wound  in  the  neck,  and  had  flowed 
•down  behind  the  body.  Beside  these  marks,  there  was  a  spot  of  blood  on 
the  sheet  in  front  of  the  body,  entirely  removed  from  the  wound  and  other 
spots  on  the  bed-clothes.  The  blood  continued  to  ooze  freely  from  the 
wound  for  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  made  to 
repress  it.  Was  this  a  case  of  murder  or  suicide  ?  Apart  from  all  moral 
circumstances,  the  medical  facts  were  such  as  to  justify  the  inference  that 
this  wound  was  homicidal.  The  attitude  of  the  body,  as  if  laid  out ;  the 
razor  partly  closed,  found  under  the  right  arm,  the  hand  not  bloody  ;  the 
absence  of  blood  from  the  front  of  the  person,  showing  that  this  deep  and 
extensive  wound,  if  suicidal,  must  have  been  inflicted  while  the  deceased  was 
lying  down;  and,  above  all,  the  small  quantity  of  blood  (one  quai't)  which 
had  flowed  from  a  wound  involving  all  the  great  vessels  of  the  neck  to  the 
spinal  column — were  facts  presumptive  of  homicidal  interference.  Had 
the  throat  been  cut  while  the  deceased  was  living,  there  would  have  been 
a  great  flow  or  spurt  of  blood,  but  as  there  was  no  evidence  of  this, 
Swinburne  and  others  who  investigated  the  case  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  woman  had  been  first  suffocated  or  strangled,  and  her  throat  cut 
while  she  was  lying  down. 

Observations  made  in  carrying  out  sentences  of  execution  by  decapita- 
tion show  that  on  a  division  of  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  during 
active  life  the  flow  of  blood  is  copious  and  instantaneous.  In  the  case  of 
Mrs.  Gardner  (p.  543),  the  body  was  straight  on  the  floor,  as  if  laid  out, 
and  although  the  carotid  artery  had  escaped  division,  there  was  a  pool  of 
blood  on  the  floor  on  each  side  of  the  throat,  and  this  had  run  down  the 
back.  A  quantity  of  blood  escaping  from  the  thyroideal  artery,  had 
■entered  the  windpipe  and  caused  death  by  suffocation. 

When  spots  of  blood  are  found  upon  articles  of  dress  or  furniture,  their 
form  and  direction  may  occasionally  serve  to  furnish  an  indication  of  the 
position  of  the  person  with  respect  to  them  when  the  wound  was  inflicted. 

^^^^      ^  ^P°*  elongated,  the  presumption  is 

that  the  person  Avas  placed  obliquely  with  respect  to  the  stained  article 

^fT^  J\%v.'''??'''5T-  ,  ^^^yS-  18^^'  1'  P-  The  force 

.  ?  .  ^^^^'^  ^^^^  thrown  out  will  be  in  some  measure  indi- 
cated by  the  degree  of  obliquity  and  length  of  the  spot.  This  is  in  general 
wide  and  rounded  at  the  upper  part,  but  narrow  and  pointed  below  The 
case  of  Spicer  f  urnishes  some  suggestions  on  the  importance  of  e^ddence 
occasionally  derived  from  an  examination  of  the  form  and  direction  taken 
by  spots  of  blood.    A  the  top  of  the  stair,  and  at  the  height  of  four  or 

tlV'IstX  10«    '  '.oTff  T''  "^^^  upon  a  brick 

wall.    (See  fig.  108,  p.  590.)    These  were  rendered  evident  by  the  wall 
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having  been  recently  whitewashed.  The  spots  took  an  oblique  direetioa 
from  above  downwards,  were  of  a  pale  red  colour  at  the  upper  part,  but 
dark  red  below,  terminating  in  a  point  consisting  of  the  fibrin  and  the 
gi'eater  part  of  the  red  colouring  matter.  Their  form  and  regularity 
proved  that  they  had  proceeded  from  a  small  artery,  and  that  the  wounded 
individual  could  not  have  been  very  distant  from  the  wall,  while  their 
shining  lustre  rendered  it  probable  that  they  were  of  recent  origin,  and 
their  well-defined  termination  in  a  firm  coagulum  showed  that  they  had 
probably  proceeded  from  a  living  blood-vessel.  The  deceased  had  died 
from  fracture  of  the  skull  and  spinal  column  by  a  fall  from  the  top 
stair ;  one  branch  of  the  right  temporal  artery  was  found  divided,  and  this 
wound  could  not  have  been  produced  by  the  fall.  It  was  therefore  evident 
that  a  murderous  assault  had  been  made  upon  the  deceased  at  the  top  of 
the  stair,  and  this  had  led  to  the  spurting  of  the  arterial  blood  on  the  brick. 
The  height  at  which  the  spots  existed,  and  their  appearance,  proved  that 
the  jet  of  blood  had  been  from  above  downwards,  thereby  rendering  it 
probable  that  deceased  was  standing  up,  or  that  her  head  was  raised  at  the 
time  the  wound  was  inflicted.  Further,  as  the  brick  with  the  spots  was  on 
the  left  hand  in  the  descent,  and  the  wounded  artery  was  on  the  right  side, 
it  is  probable  that  deceased  was  face  to  face  with  her  assailant  in  the  act 
of  ascending  the  stairs,  and  that  she  was  killed  by  being  precipitated 
backwards  to  the  bottom.  The  position  in  which  the  body  was  found  in 
the  cellar  corroborated  this  view.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  612.) 

In  examining  a  dead  body,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
'niouth  and  throat.  Assailants  who  make  their  attack  during  sleep  some- 
times endeavour  to  close  the  mouth,  or  to  compress  the  throat,  so  as  to 
prevent  an  alarm  being  given.  In  the  case  of  the  Duchess  de  Praslin,  there 
were  the  marks  of  finger-nails  around  the  mouth.  In  another  case, 
ecchymosed  impressions,  as  if  produced  by  a  hand,  were  found  upon  the 
throat  of  the  deceased.  The  hands  of  the  dead  person  should  always  he- 
examined  ;  many  cuts,  excoriations,  or  incisions  found  upon  them,  especially 
if  on  the  dorsal  surfaces  (backs),  will  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  mortal 
struo-gle  with  the  assailant.  In  the  inspection,  the  examination  of  the 
stomach  should  not  be  omitted.  The  presence  or  absence  of  food,  mucus, 
or  blood  may  furnish  evidence  of  considerable  importance  mthe  elucidation 
of  the  case.  Thus,  in  the  stomach  of  the  Duchess  de  Praslin,  a  quantity  of 
bloody  froth  was  discovered.  This  rendered  it  certain  that  she  had  lived 
sufficiently  long  to  swallow  a  quantity  of  saliva  mixed  with  blood,  and  that 
probably  she  had  made  some  attempts  to  give  an  alarm  The  fact  that 
several  days  have  elapsed  since  death  will  not  prevent  the  discovery  of  food 
in  the  stomach,  provided  it  has  been  taken  within  one  or  two  hours  before 
death  :  since  the  digestion  of  food  does  not  appear  to  go  ?^  ^I'J^^^^^^^ 
siderable  extent  after  death.  We  have  thus  discovered  food  m  the  stomach 
twenty-eight  days  after  interment.  This  question  connected  with  the 
digested  or  undigested  state  of  the  food  found  m  the  stomach,  frequently 

arises  on  criminal  trials.  ^„„„o;^r>ollr 
The  nature  of  the  dried  spots  of  mud  on  clothing  may  occasional^f 
serve  to  connect  an  accused  person  with  an  act  of  murder.  I^  **^^  c^  e  ot 
Eeg..Y.  Snipe  and  others  (York  Wint.  Ass.,  1852),  evidence  addu^^^^^^ 
to  show  thft  some  spots  of  mud  on  the  boots  and  Rothes  of  the  prisonei 
when  examined  microscopically,  presented  infusorial  shells,  and  some 
rare  aquatic  vegetables,  particles  of  s^ap,  confervse,  and  hairs  from  the 
seeds  of  groundsel.  The  mud  of  a  ditch  close  to  which  the  body  o 
the  deceased  was  found  presented  the  same  microscopic  appearances  a^ 
the  mud  from  the  prisoner's  boots  :  and  the  witness  who  Pfave  this  e^  idenj 
deposed  that  in  his  opinion  the  mud-spots  were  derived  from  this  ditcii. 
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He  liad  examined  the  mud  o£  all  the  other  ditches  in  the  locality,  and 
found  it  to  be  different.  Admitting  the  opinion  to  have  been  correct,  this 
circumstance  clearly  connected  the  prisoner  with  the  act ;  and  it  was  borne 
out  by  the  fact  that  he  had  been  seen  near  the  spot  on  the  night  of  the 
murder.  In  a  case  which  occurred  in  Nov.,  1857,  the  author  found  granules 
of  wheat-starch  mixed  with  the  blood-stains  on  the  gaiters  of  a  man  charged 
with  murder.  He  had  been  just  before  the  occurrence  engaged  in  sowing 
seed-corn.  So  in  Eeg.  v.  Steed  (Maidstone  Sum.  Ass.,  1863),  on  the  soles 
of  the  boots  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  portions  of  farinaceous  matter  were 
discovered  adhering  to  the  nails,  in  addition  to  blood,  hair,  and  woollen 
fibres.  It  was  proved  in  evidence  that  after  the  murder  the  prisoner  had 
gone  into  a  country  baker  and  flour-dealer's  shop,  and  trodden  on  the  floor, 
on  which  there  was  flour.  The  above  facts  tended  to  corroborate  the 
evidence  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man  who  had  been  seen  in  the  shop. 

Maries  of  blood  or  other  substances  on  the  deceased. — All  marks  or  stains 
of  blood  or  dirt  on  a  dead  body  require  special  observation.  The  impression 
of  a  hand,  or  of  some  of  the  fingers,  may  be  found  on  the  skin  in  a 
situation  where  it  would  have  been  improbable  or  impossible  for  the  deceased 
to  have  produced  it,  even  supposing  that  one  or  both  of  his  hands  were 
covered  with  blood.    In  one  case  of  murder  there  was  found  the  bloody 
impression  of  a  left  hand  upon  the  back  of  the  left  hand  of  the  deceased, 
in  such  a  position  that  it  was  quite  impossible  the  deceased  himself  could 
have  made  the  mark.   In  all  cases  it  should  be  noticed  whether  the  inside 
or  outside  of  the  hand  or  whether  one  or  both  hands  are  marked  with  blood, 
and  the  size  and  position  of  the  marks  should  be  described.    Stains  of 
blood  on  the  dress  of  a  wounded  person  or  dead  body  may  often  furnish 
important  circumstantial  evidence.    If  there  are  several  stabs  or  cuts  on 
the  body  involving  the  dress,  it  should  be  observed  whether  the  edges  of 
one  or  more  of  them  are  stained  with  blood,  as  if  from  thewipingof  a  weapon, 
and  whether  the  stain  is  on  the  outside  or  inside  of  the  article  of  dress. 
In  simulated  personal  injuries,  the  stain  of  blood  may  be,  through  inadver- 
tence, applied  to  the  outside  of  the  dress— a  fact  which  might,  in  some 
instances,  lead  to  the  detection  of  the  imposture.    (See  case  by  Bayard, 
'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1847,  2,  219.)    In  judging  from  marks  of  blood  in  the 
apartment,  we  must  take  care  that  we  are  not  unconsciously  misled  by  the 
accidental  dispersion  of  this  liquid  by  persons  going  in  and  out  or  touching 
the  body.    The  following  case,  which  occurred  in  France,  will  show  the 
necessity  of  extreme  caution.    A  young  man  was  found  dead  in  his  bed- 
chamber, with  three  wounds  on  the  front  of  his  neck.    The  physician  who 
was  first  called  to  see  the  deceased  had,  unknowingly,  stamped  in  the  blood 
with  which  the  floor  was  covered,  and  had  then  walked  into  an  adjoining 
room,  passing  and  repassing  several  times ;  he  had  thus  left  a  number  of 
bloody  foot-prints  on  the  floor.    No  notice  was  taken  of  this  at  the  time 
but  on  the  following  day,  when  the  examination  was  resumed,  the  cii'cum- 
stance  of  the  foot-prints  was  particularly  attended  to,  and  excited  a 
suspicion  that  the  young  man  had  been  murdered.   The  suspected  person, 
was  arrested,  and  would  have  undergone  a  trial  on  the  charge  of  murder 
had  not  Marc  been  called  in  to  examine  all  the  particulars  of  the  case' 
A  similar  circumstance  occurred  in  the  case  of  miza  Grimwood,  who  was 
murdered  at  Lambeth  in  1838. 

Marks  of  blood  or  wounds  on  the  assailant— It  is  a  very  common  but 
erroneous,  idea  that  no  person  can  commit  a  murder  in  which  blood  is 
■T^i  wjthout  having  his  person,  and  clothes  more  or  less  covered 
u      several  occasions  articles  of  clothing  have  been  examined 
which  had  been  worn  by  persons  subsequently  convicted  of  murder  bv 
wounding,  and  either  no  blood  has  been  found  on  any  part  of  the  dress 
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or  only  small  spots  wliolly  out  of  pi'oportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  must  have  flowed  from  the  deceased.    (See  Eeg.  v.  Harrington, 
Chelmsford  Ass.,  1852  ;  Eeg.  v.  Flaclc,  Ipswich  Ass.,  1853  ;  Eeg.  v.  Cass, 
Cax^lisle  Ass.,  1860 ;  Eeg.  v.  Eowlands,  Beaumaris  Ass.,  1861 ;  Eeg.  v. 
Edmonds,  Swansea  Ass.,  1862.)    In  the  case  of  Gardner  (C.  C.  0.,  i8G2, 
p.  543),  in  which  there  had  been  a  large  effusion  of  blood  from  a  severe 
wound  in  the  throat,  no  blood-stains  were  found  on  the  clothing  of  the  man 
who  was  convicted  of  the  murder.  It  is  obvious  that  the  throat  of  a  person 
while  standing,  sitting,  or  kneeling,  may  be  cut  by  a  murderer  from  behind, 
and  thus  in  appearance  simulate  suicide.    Under  these  circumstances  the 
clothes  of  the  assassin  would  escape  being  stained  with  blood.  The  flowing 
or  spurting  of  blood  upon  his  clothes  will  depend  upon  his  position  in 
relation  to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  inflicting  the  wound,  and  this  must 
always  be  a  matter  of  pure  speculation.   In  entire  violation  of  this  simple 
principle,  the  fact  of  a  prisoner's  clothes  not  being  marked  with  blood,  has 
been  on  more  than  one  occasion  ui'ged  as  a  proof  of  his  innocence.  (Eeg. 
V.  Dalmas,  C.  C.  C,  June,  1844.)    In  this  case  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner 
wished  to  impress  the  jury  that  no  person  could  cut  the  throat  of  another 
without  having  his  clothes  covered  with  blood  ;  and  as  it  was  not  proved 
that  there  was  any  blood  on  the  clothes,  the  prisoner  could  not  have  been 
guilty  of  the  crime.    The  throat  of  the  woman  was  cut  while  she  was 
walking  across  Battersea  bridge,  the  prisoner  having  inflicted  the  wound 
from  behind.    In  the  case  of  Lord  W.  Eussell,  pp.  537  and  559,  the  act  of 
murder  was  committed  by  Ooui-voisier  while  in  a  state  of  nudity.   In  Eeg. 
V.  Milller  (0.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1864),  this  line  of  defence  was  carried  to  a  still 
greater  length.    Although  the  clothes  of  the  prisoner  were  not  produced, 
and  the  evidence  showed  that  he  had  had  time  to  change  them,  the  counsel 
for  the  defence  said,  '  Blood  spurted  out  from  the  deceased,  and  there  is 
no  doubt  his  assailant,  whoever  he  was,  must  have  been  covered  with 
blood,  or  have  been  considerably  stained  with  it.'    It  should  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  wounds  were  of  a  contused  character,  from  which  much 
blood  was  not  likely  to  have  flowed  at  the  time  of  their  infliction.  The 
clothes  worn  by  the  assailant  need  not,  therefore,  from  this  state  of  facts, 
have  been  'covered  with  blood,'  or  'considerably  stained.'   No  artery  was 
cut  through,  and  there  was  no  evidence  of  spurting.    Setting  aside  these 
erroneous  assumptions,  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that  had  blood  fallen 
upon  his  clothes,  the  prisoner  had  had  ample  time  to  dispose  of  them,  and 
thus  prevent  a  chemical  examination  of  them.   In  one  case  (Eeg.  r.  Smith, 
Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.,  1867),  too  great  a  reliance  upon  the  absence  of  blood- 
stains on  the  dress  of  the  accused,  as  adverse  to  the  theory  of  guilt,  appears 
to  have  led  to  a  failure  of  justice.    The  deceased  was  found  with  his 
throat  cut.    The  wounds  in  the  throat  were  of  such  a  nature  that  they 
eould  not  have  been  inflicted  by  the  deceased  himself,  and  might  have  been 
made  by  another  person  from  behind.    The  accused  was  traced  to  the  spot, 
and  a  cap  belonging  to  him,  and  saturated  with  blood,  was  found  under  thv 
dying  man.   In  his  charge  to  the  jury  the  judge  is  reported  to  have  said  : 
'  There  were  very  slight,  if  any,  traces  of  blood  upon  his  clothes,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  impossible  that  the  person  who  committed  this  deed  should 
not  have  been  deluged  with  blood  from  the  wound,'  etc.    The  medical 
evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  there  were  some  stains  of  blood  on  the 
clothes,  which  were  damp.    They  had  been  washed.    The  jury  acquitted 
the  prisoner.    In  another  case,  commonly  known  as  the  Eltham  murder 
case  (Eeg.Y.  Pook,  0.  C.  C,  July,  1871),  a  young  woman  was  found  dead, 
with  severe  injury  about  her  head  inflicted  with  a  plasterer's  ^hammer. 
One  of  the  wounds  divided  the  temporal  artery.    The  prisoner's  clothes 
were  examined  by  Letheby,  and  he  found  upon  them  numerous  small  spots 
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of  blood,  apparently  recent.  The  judge,  in  charging  the  jury,  said,  Was 
it  likely  that  the  person  who  inflicted  all  that  violence,  dividing  arteries  as 
it  did  in  some  places,  could  have  done  it  without  considerable  marks  of 
blood  being  afterwards  found  upon  his  clothes  ? '  This  question,  if  addressed 
to  a  medical  witness  who  had  had  experience  in  examining  such  cases, 
would  have  been  answered  in  a  very  different  manner  from  that  suggested. 
The  spots  were  such  as  might  have  arisen  from  the  use  of  a  plasterer  s 
hammer  in  inflicting  these  wounds.  The  effect  of  spurting  on  the  clothes 
by  the  divided  temporal  artery  would  have  depended  on  the  position  of 
the  assailant  at  the  time.  By  a  bruising  instrument  of  this  kind  'consider- 
able marks  of  blood  '  were  not  likely  to  have  been  produced.  In  a  trial  in 
Ireland,  in  1872,  the  non-discovery  of  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  accused 
was  advanced  as  a  strong  proof  that  he  could  not  have  committed  the  act 
of  murder  with  which  he  was  charged.  There  is  no  doubt  that  policenien 
are  often  misled  in  searching  for  criminals,  by  relying  upon  blood  on  clothing 
as  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  an  act  of  murder.  This  also  leads  them 
to  magnify  stains  of  red  paint,  iron  rust,  and  fruit-stains,  on  the  dress  of 
an  accused  person,  into  marks  of  blood. 

The  presence  of  spots  of  blood  on  articles  of  clothing,  knives,  &c., 
taken  from  the  persons  of  those  who  are  accused  of  murder,  may  be  quite 
consistent  with  innocence.  Small  spots  or  stains  have  often  an  undue 
importance  attached  to  them.  Minute  spots  of  blood  on  the  shirt  of  a 
man  tried  for  murder  by  wounding,  have  been  regarded  as  furnishing 
proof  of  criminality,  until  it  was  explained  that  they  were  probably  derived 
from  flea-bites,  and  that  some  were  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other, 
showing  that  the  shirt  had  been  worn  on  the  two  sides.  The  coarse 
clothing  worn  by  labourers  may  acquire  blood-spots  from  a  variety  of 
accidental  circumstances  which  the  accused  may  not  always  be  able  to 
explain.  When  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  wash  out  the  stains,  or  the 
accused  admits  that  they  are  there,  and  shows  great  anxiety  to  give  some 
explanation  of  their  presence,  as  that  he  has  assisted  in  killing  a  pig, 
rabbits,  or  rats,  or  that  he  was  carrying  game  about  him,  there  may  be 
some  ground  for  suspicion.  Due  allowance  should  always  be  made  for 
the  accidental  presence  of  blood.  In  Ueg.  v.  Cass  (Carlisle  Sum.  Ass., 
1860),  among  twelve  different  articles  sent  for  examination  for  blood,  was 
a  sovereign,  which  it  was  supposed  had  been  taken  from  a  purse  belong- 
ing to  the  deceased  at  the  time  of  the  murder  and  had  been  touched  by  a 
bloody  hand.  Although  the  reddish-coloured  spot,  which  was  in  the 
letters  near  the  rim,  presented  the  appearance  of  dried  blood,  yet  a 
chemical  examination  showed  that  it  was  not  blood.  A  few  days  after, 
a  number  of  sovereigns  received  from  a  public  bank  were  examined. 
Some  of  these  presented  spots  similar  to  that  on  the  sovereign  above  men- 
tioned, and  one  among  them  had  a  spot  of  dried  blood  upon  it.  A  knife, 
coin,  or  purse,  handled  with  a  cut  finger,  might  be  thus,  when  found  in  the 
possession  of  an  accused  person,  inadvertently  set  down  as  a  proof  of 
guilt. 

If  no  blood  is  found  on  the  clothing  of  a  person  charged  with  murder, 
any  wounds  or  marks  of  violence  upon  him  should  be  specially  examined. 
These  may  have  been  produced  in  a  struggle  with  the  deceased,  and  the 
accused  may  not  be  able  to  give  any  consistent  account  of  the  time  or 
mode  of  their  production.  A  case  has  been  related  (p.  516)  in  which  the 
identity  of  an  assailant  was  in  some  manner  established  by  the  form  of 
an  ecchymosis  on  his  face.  So  a  wound  may  be  found  on  the  accused 
which  he  may  pretend  to  account  for  by  some  accident,  or  in  order  to 
evade  suspicion.  His  statement  may,  however,  be  wholly  irreconcilable 
with  the  appearances  of  the  injury.    The  kind  of  weapoa  used,  and  the 
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period  at  which  it  was  iuflictcd,  may  sometimes  he  inferred  from  a  simple 
examination  and  prove  that  the  prisoner's  story  is  false.  A  case  of  thi- 
kind  was  tried,  in  which  an  assailant  was  identified  by  the  peculiarii} 
of  a  wound  on  the  knee.  He  had  broken  into  a  house  at  night  with  some 
others  and  discharged  his  gun  at  the  prosecutrix,  while  he  was  in  the 
act  of  kneeling  or  stooping.  The  gun  burst,  and  the  recoil  of  the  breech 
produced  a  mixed  laceration  and  contused  wound  on  the  knee  of  the 
assailant.  When  the  prisoner  was  called  upon  to  account  for  this  wound, 
he  referred  it  to  an  accidental  blow  from  a  mandril  some  time  before. 
The  appearance  of  the  injury  was,  however,  inconsistent  both  with  the 
time  of  its  alleged  accidental  infliction,  and  with  the  instrument  said  to 
have  produced  it ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  was  proved  to  correspond 
to  such  an  injury  as  the  broken  breech  of  the  gun  would  have  produced 
at  the  date  of  the  burglary.  This  led  to  the  identification  of  the  prisoner 
and  his  subsequent  conviction. 

In  1834,  two  men  were  charged  with  having  assaulted  with  intent  to 
rob  a  surgeon.  It  appears  that  the  prosecutor,  while  walking  late  at 
night  along  a  lonely  road  in  the  country,  overtook  three  men  who  were 
strangers  to  him.  One  knocked  him  down  by  a  severe  blow  on  the  face, 
and  held  him,  while  another  put  his  hand  upon  his  mouth  to  prevent  him 
giving  alarm.  The  prisoner  contrived  to  get  his  finger  into  the  prose- 
cutor's mouth,  and  during  the  struggle  the  latter  bit  off  the  end  com- 
pletely between  the  nail  and  the  first  joint.  The  men  then  ran  away. 
The  piece  of  finger  was  given  to  a  constable,  and  in  the  course  of  about 
eio-ht  hours  he  found  one  of  the  prisoners  with  his  hand  bandaged.  On 
examining  the  hand,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  tip  of  one  finger  was 
missing.  The  prisoner  accounted  for  this  by  saying  that  he  accidentally 
cut  it  off.  This  statement  was  found  to  be  false,  and  he  made  several 
other  inconsistent  statements.  On  comparing  the  piece  of  finger  with 
the  injured  finger  of  the  prisoner's  hand,  they  were  found  closely  to  corre- 
spond The  portion  of  finger  was  preserved  in  alcohol  for  the  trial,  and 
npon  this  clear  evidence  of  identity  he  and  his  companion  were  convicted. 
These  cases  may  be  taken  as  types  of  many  others  of  a  similar  description. 

Cerebral  matter.— JJndev  severe  injuries  to  the  head  a  portion  of  the 
brain  may  escape  and  be  deposited  with  blood  on  articles  of  dothmg  or 
furniture.  Orfila  first  directed  the  attention  of  medical  jurists  to  this 
subject,  and  suggested  the  application  of  certain  chemical  tests  to  the 
dried  spots  of  brain-matter.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1850,  2,  143.)  These 

experiments  are  not  reliable.  ,    ,      , ,  •  j 

If  an  examination  of  stains  of  supposed  cerebral  matter  were  required 
in  practice,  the  application  of  the  microscope  by  a  competent  observeis 
usinff  a  power  of  from  500  to  600  diameters,  would  be  preferable  to  the 
chemical  methods.  In  a  case  of  murder  which  occui^red  some  years 
since,  in  which  the  deceased  had  sustained  severe  injuries  to  the  head  an 
expert  professed  to  have  discovered  with  the  stains  of  blood  on  cloth  a 
quantity  of  brain  substance ;  but  on  the  post-mortem  examination  ot  the 
body,  it  was  found  that,  although  there  was  fracture  of  the  skull,  the 
cavity  had  not  been  opened  and  no  bram  had  escaped. 
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EXAMINATIOX  OF  BLOOD- STAINS — CHEMICAL,  OPTICAL,  AND  MICROSCOPICAL  EVI- 
DENCE— STAINS  OF  BLOOD  ON  LINEN  AND  OTHER  STUFFS — AGE  OE  DATE  OF 
THE  STAINS — INSOLUBLE  STAINS  RESEMBLING  BLOOD — STAINS  OP  FRUITS, 
FLOWERS,   ROOTS,  AND   EXTRACTS — STAINS  OF   BLOOD  ON  WEAPONS — STAINS 

FROM  IRON-RUST — ARTERL\L  AND  VENOUS  BLOOD — THE  GUAIACUM  PROCESS  

SPECTRAL  ANALYSIS — VARIETIES  OP  BLOOD — BLOOD  OF  MAN  AND  ANIMALS — 
BLOOD  CRYSTALS. 

Examination  of  Blood-stains. — It  may  appear  at  first  sight  an  easy  matter 

to  say  whether  certain  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  articles  of  clothing, 

furniture,  or  weapons  are  or  are  not  owing  to  blood  ;  but,  in  practice,  great 

difficulty  is  often  expei-ienced  in  answering  the  question.    If  the  stains 

are  large  and  recent,  most  persons  may  Fig.  lo^. 

be  competent  to  form  an  opinion  ;  but 

the  physical  characters  of  blood  are 

soon  changed,  even  when  the  stuff  is 

white  and  otherwise  favourable  for  an 
•examination.     If  the   stains,  whether 

recent  or  of  old  standing,   are  upon 

dark-dyed  woollen  stuffs,  as  blue,  black, 
■or  brown  cloth,  or  if  they  appear  in  the 

form  of  small  or  detached  spots,  or 

in  thin  films  on  dark  clothing  or  rusty 

weapons,  no  one  but  a  competent  medical 

man  should  be  allowed  to  give  an  opinion. 

Before  proceeding  to  an  analysis,  it  may 

be  occasionally  necessary  to  show  the 
•exact  size  and  position  of  blood-stains 
when  found  on  articles  of  furniture. 
For  this  purpose  photography  may  be 
employed.    In  the  case  of  Baynor  (Beg. 
V.   Watson  and  wife,  Notts  Lent  Ass., 
1867),  the  position  of  certain  splashes 
of  blood  on  the  flap  of  a  kitchen-table 
was  of  some  importance  in  the  case. 
The  engraving  (fig.   107)  is  from  a 
photograph,  taken  to  a  scale  of  inches, 
showing  the  relative  position  and  length 
•of  two  streaks  of  blood.    (See  p.  565.) 
A  photograph  thus  made  will  give  a 
better  idea  of  quantity  and  position  than 
any  verbal  description.    Or,  a  piece  of 
■damp  white  blotting-paper  may  be  firmly  pressed  on  the  stain,  and  after 
removal  moistened  successively  with  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  a  solution 
Pf.^o^;de  of  hydrogen.    An  exact  reproduction  of  the  stain,  in  blue  on 
a  white  background,  may  often  be  thus  procured,  and  may  be  preserved 
for  a  lengthened  period  if  kept  in  the  dark  (see  p.  582)/  Blood-stains 
on  dark  cloth  are  more  readily  perceptible  by  artificial  light  than  by 
ordinary  dayhght.    There  are  three  methods  of  examining  blood-stains 
1,  by  chemical  processes  ;  2,  by  the  microscope  ;  and  3,  by  spectrum 
analysis.    In  some  cases  it  is  necessary  to  combine  these  processes^ 
order  to  arrive  at  a  conclusive  result  processes  m 


Stains  of  blood  on  the  flap  of  a  table.  Case 
of  liaymr,  Eeg.  v.  Watson  and  wife  (Notts 
Lent  Assizes,  1867;. 
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Chemical  Analysis. — There  is  no  direct  cliemical  process  by  wbich- 
blood  can  be  identified,  but  we  presumptively  establish  its  nature  by 
determining  the  presence  and  properties  of  the  red  colouring  matter  or 
hoimoglobin.    The  chemical  properties  of"  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood 
are  as  follows  : — 1.  It  readily  dissolves  in  cold  distilled  water,  forming,  if 
recent,  a  bright  red  solution.    2.  The  red  colour  of  this  solution,  is  not 
changed  to  a  crimson,  blue,  or  green  tint  by  a  few  drops  of  weak  solution 
of  ammonia.    If  the  ammonia  is  concentrated,  or  added  in  large  quantity^ 
the  red  liquid  will  acquire  a  brownish  tint.    3.  The  red  solution  when 
heated,  to  about  170°  F.  is  coagulated,  the  colour  is  entirely  destroyed,  and 
a  muddy  brown  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed,  the  quantity  of  which 
will  depend  on  the  quantity  of  colouring  matter  and  albumen  present. 
The  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  is  always  more  or  less  mixed  with 
albumen,  and  it  is  this  substance  which  gives  to  a  dried  blood-stain  on 
linen  or  cloth  a  well-marked  stiffness.    Stains  from  cochineal,  and  the 
red  colours  of  wine,  flowers,  and  fruit,  do  not  cause  any  stiffening  of  the 
fibre  of  the  stained  stuff,  nor  any  appearance  under  the  microscope  at  all 
resembling  a  direct  coagulum  of  blood.    4.  A  solution  of  the  red.  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood  in  water  produces,  with  tincture  of  guaiacum,  a 
reddish-white  precipitate  of  the  resin.    On  adding  to  this  a  solution  of 
peroxide  of  hydrogen,  a  beautiful  blue  colour  is  more  or  less  rapidly  brought 
out.    If  a  sufficient  quantity  of  alcohol  or  ether  is  added,  the  precipitate 
will  be  dissolved  and  a  deep  sapphire  blue  solution  will  result  (p.  590). 
Cochineal  and  other  red  colouring  matters,  when  thus  treated,  give  a 
reddish  colour  to  the  resin  of  the  tincture  of  guaiacum,  but  undergo  no 
change  on  the  addition  of  peroxide  of  hydrogen.     They  are  thus  well 
marked  and  distinguished  from  blood.    Whether  the  blood  is  new  or  old, 
whether  concentrated  or  exceedingly  diluted,  the  test  produces  the  blue 
coloration.    It  produces  the  change  better  in  a  diluted  than  m  a  concen- 
trated state.    A  drop  of  blood  diffused  through  six  ounces  of  water  may 
be  thus  detected  in  one  or  two  dracbms  of  the  mixture.    Such  are  the 
chemical  properties  of  blood,  whether  taken  from  the  buman  body  or 
from  that  of  any  warm  red-blooded  (mammalian)  animal.  _  _ 

Blood-stains  on  linen  or  other  stuffs.    Their  age  or  c^aie.— Supposing  the 
stuff  to  be  white  or  nearly  colourless,  the  spot  of  blood,  if  recent,  is  of  a 
red  colour ;  but  sooner  or  later  it  becomes  of  a  reddish-brown,  or  of  a  deep 
red-brown  colour.   The  change  of  colour  to  a  reddish-brown  may  take  place 
in  warm  weather  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours.    After  a  period  of  hve 
or  six  days,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  determine,  from  the  appearance,  the 
date  of  a  stain  even  conjecturally.    In  a  large  stam  of  blood  on  Imen,  no 
further  obvious  change  took  place  during  a  period  of  fifteen  years,  it 
bad  a  reddish-brown  colour  at  the  end  of  six  weeks,  which  it  retained  for 
the  long  period  mentioned.    Indeed,  it  is  very  difficult  m  any  case,  after 
the  lapse  of  a  week,  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  the  actual  date  of  a  stam 
The  stain  may  not  be  so  readily  dissolved  by  water,  but  no  chemical  test 
applied  to  the  solution  can  enable  a  chemist  to  fix  the  date.    Blood  of  one 
week's,  and  blood  of  six  weeks'  date  may  present  the  same  chemical 
properties.    This  question  arose  in  the  Eltham  murder  case  (Reg.  v.  l' ook, 
C.  C.  C,  July,  1871).    Letheby,  who  examined  the  prisoners  clothing 
very  properly  declined  to  assign  a  date  to  the  small  stains  which  he  hact 
found  upon  it.    Spectrum  analysis  as  applied  to  blood  furnishes  no  pre- 
cise information  as  to  date.  .  It  allows  us  to  make  a  distinction  between 
fresh  blood  and  that  which  has  undergone  chemical  changes,  but  not  to 
fix  the  date.    If  a  recent  blood-stain  has  been  exposed  to  smoke,  or  lias 
been  dried  in  an  impure  atmosphere  containing  acid  vapours,  its  chemical 
•md  optical  properties  are  changed  as  well  as  its  physical  appearance. 
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Heat  also  affects  the  appearance  of  a  blood-stain.    Blood  dried  in  a  pure 
atmosphere  and  kept  from  air  may  retain  its  chemical  character  of  fresh- 
ness for  a  long  time.    Pfaff  performed  numerous  experiments  on  fresh 
and  old  blood-stains,  with  a  view  of  determining  their  age  or  the  date  at 
which  they  were  produced.    (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1862,  1,  266.) 
He  considers  that  the  rapidity  with  which  the  red  colouring  matter  dis- 
solves in  water  and  other  liquids,  may  constitute  a  safe  basis  for  a  medical 
opinion.    It  has  been  long  known  that  the  fresher  the  blood  the  more 
easily  is  the  red  colour  imparted  to  water.    It  has  also  been  pointed  out 
that  in  fresh  stains  the  colour  is  crimson  red,  while  in  old  stains  it  is 
brown  or  red-brown.    The  novelty  of  Pfaff's  suggestion  consisted  simply 
in  fixing  the  age  of  the  stain  on  linen  and  other  stuffs  by  the  time  i-equired 
for  the  commencement  and  completion  of  the  solution  of  the  red  colouring 
matter.    The  solvent  employed  by  him  is  a  solution  of  arsenious  acid  in 
distilled  water,  in  the  proportion  of  one  grain  to  two  drachms  of  water. 
This  is  a  good  solvent  for  the  red  colouring  matter.    In  operating  on 
stains  on  linen  and  other  stuffs,  the  rapidity  of  solution  must,  however, 
depend  on  so  many  contingencies  irrespective  of  age,  e.g.  the  quantity  of 
lihe  blood,  the  nature  of  the  stuff,  its  thickness,  and  its  permeability  to 
liquid,  that  no  definite  rules  can  be  safely  laid  down  for  determining  the 
precise  date.    Tidy  endeavoured  to  establish  the  age  of  blood-stains 
by  means  of  the  spectroscope.    Upon  coloured  stuffs,  or  dirty  clothes,  it 
is  of  course  impossible  to  trace  any  physical  changes  in  stains  of  blood ; 
on  red-dyed  stuffs  the  stain  appears  simply  darker  from  the  first,  but  in 
all  cases  the  fibre  of  the  stuff  is  more  or  less  stiffened,  as  a  result  of  the 
drying  of  the  albumen  with  the  red  colouring  matter.    In  examining 
an  article  of  clothing,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  side  of  the  stuff* 
which  has  first  received  the  stain  :  sometimes  both  sides  are  stained. 
The  evidence  derived  from  an  obsei'vation  of  this  kind  may  be  of 
importance. 

Of  the  various  red  colouring  matters  extracted  from  vegetable  and 
animal  substances,  there  are  none  which,  to  the  experienced  eye,  present 
the  peculiar  crimson-red  tint  of  dry  blood,  especially  when  the  substance 
is  examined  in  a  good  light  by  a  low  power  of  the  microscope.  When 
solutions  of  these  red  colouring  matters  are  heated  with  ammonia,  some — 
such  as  cochineal,  logwood,  and  the  colours  of  roots  and  woods — acquire 
a  deep  crimson  tint ;  while  others,  such  as  the  red  colours  of  flowers  and 
fruits,  are  changed  to  a  blue  or  green.  These  red  colours  are  not  destroyed 
by  a  boiling  temperature,  and  even  when  mixed  with  albumen  this  is 
coagulated,  but  the  red  colouring  matter  remains  unchanged.  In  the  case 
of  blood,  the  effect  of  heat  is  to  destroy  the  colour  entirely.  Another 
distinction  has  been  already  pointed  out  (p.  580).  Tincture  of  guaiacum 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  produce  no  change  of  colour  in  these  red  colour- 
ing matters,  while  the  red  colour  of  blood  is  changed  to  blue.  The  test, 
however,  has  only  a  limited  value,  since  a  few  other  organic  substances, 
not  necessarily  pigmentary,  may  yield  a  similar  reaction  with  guaiacum 
alone. 

Suspected  stains  on  clothing.— The  suspected  stain,  if  in  a  dry  state, 
should  be  first  examined  in  a  strong  light,  with  a  low  power  of  the  micro- 
scope. If  caused  by  blood,  it  will  not  be  a  mere  colouring  of  the  fibres, 
but  it  will  have  a  shining  glossy  appearance,  and  each  fibre  will  be  observed 
•to  be  invested  with  a  portion  of  dried  coagulum  or  clot.  In  other  cases, 
minute  coagula  or  clots  presenting  the  appearance  of  dried  jelly,  will  be 
seen  in  the  meshes  of  the  stained  article  of  clothing.  In  certain  lights 
•the  clots  may  appear  of  a  dark  red  colour,  but  by  changing  the  light, 
43right  translucent  portions  of  a  peculiar  crimson  tint  will  come  into  view. 
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The  crimson  colour  of  a  blood-stain  is  unlike  that  of  any  other  red  colour- 
ing- matter,  and  when  the  stfiined  portion  presents  the  character  of  a  diy 
coagulnra,  the  stain  cannot  he  easily  mistaken  by  a  practised  eye  for  that 
caused  by  any  other  red  colour.  In  fact,  the  microscope  puts  the  observer 
of  a  small  stain  in  the  same  position  as  a  non-professional  person,  who- 
unhesitatingly  forms  his  judg-mcnt  from  a  largo  quantity  of  dried  blood. 
Portions  of  kino  over  a  dress  may  present  occasionally  the  appearance  of 
coagulated  blood ;  but  kino  differs  in  colour  and  in  chemical  propei-ties 
from  blood.  The  microscopical  observation  of  a  suspected  stain  on  linen,, 
cotton,  or  woollen,  however  small,  is  generally  sufficient  to  enable  an  ex- 
pert to  form  an  opinion  either  in  the  affirmative  or  negative.  When  the 
stain  is  on  black  or  dark-coloured  cloth,  no  colour  will  be  visible.  If 
owing  to  blood,  the  fibre  will,  however,  be  stiffened,  and  when  viewed  by 
reflected  light  it  may  appear  glossy  from  the  drying  of  the  albumen  or 
serum.  The  suspected  spot  should  be  wetted  with  distilled  water,  and 
when  the  cloth,  is  thoroughly  softened  two  or  three  layers  of  white  blotting- 
paper  may  be  pressed  upon  it.  If  blood  is  present  reddish-coloured  stains 
will  be  produced,  sometimes  extending  through  three  or  four  folds  of 
paper.  Any  one  of  these  presenting  colour  may  be  tested  by  adding- 
tincture  of  guaiacum  followed  by  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  and  subsequently 
alcohol.  The  blue  coloration  produced  by  blood  will  then  be  apparent.  If 
no  red  colour  is  thus  obtained  on  applying  the  filtering  paper  to  wetted 
cloth,  it  is  not  probable  that  recent  blood  will  be  detected  by  any  other 
test.  If  the  stain  is  of  sufficient  size,  a  slip  of  the  article  of  dress,  whether 
cloth,  or  linen,  should  be  suspended  in  distilled  water  contained  in  a, 
small  test-tube  or  in  a  watch-glass.  In  the  case  of  blood-stains  of  a  certain 
age,  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  borax  may  be  substituted  with  advan- 
tage for  distilled  water ;  and  the  solution  may  be  raised  to  a  temperature- 
of  100°  F.  If  the  stain  is  owing  to  blood  in  a  soluble  form,  a  red  or  red- 
brown  liquid  will  be  seen  to  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube.  When  a 
sufficient  quantity  has  been  thus  collected,  the  clear  water  may  be  drawn 
off  by  a  pipette,  and  the  coloured  liquid  tested  by  ammonia,  by  heat,  and 
by  guaiacum,  as  already  described  (p.  580).  Old  stains  are  very  slowly 
dissolved  by  water,  and  those  which  have  been  exposed  to  a  heat  of 
170°  F.  or  upwards,  or  to  the  influence  of  certain  gases,  are  rendered  more 
or  less  insoluble  in  water.  Oil  or  grease  in  the  stained  article  will  also' 
interfere  with  the  solubility  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood.  If  ther 
quantity  of  blood  is  small,  the  substance  may  be  cut  np  and  macei-ated  in 
a  porcelain  capsule,  with  just  enough  water  to  keep  it  well  moistened.. 
After  an  hour  the  stained  substance  may  be  pressed,  and  a  red-coloured 
liquid,  in  a  state  for  testing,  will  be  thus  obtained.  It  may  be  objected 
that  red  stains  resembling  blood  are  occasionally  found  on  linen  and  other- 
stuffs,  and  may  give  rise  to  error.  If  the  stains  are  insoluble  in  water^ 
they  cannot  be  easily  mistaken  for  blood-stains :  if  soluble,  no  mistaka 
can  arise  provided  the  red  liquid  so  obtained  is  submitted  to  the  chemical 
tests  above  described.  Blood-stains  rendered  insoluble  in  water  by  heat- 
er some  other  cause  must  be  tested  by  other  methods. 

The  effect  of  Jieat  in  rendering  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood  in- 
soluble, has  been  already  described  as  a  test  for  its  presence  (p.  580).  In 
the  case  of  a  dead  body  found  burnt,  with  stains  resembling  those  of  blood 
upon  the  clothing  or  furniture,  due  allowance  must  be  made  for  a  change 
of  this  kind.  The  insolubility  of  the  matter  forming  the  stain  merely 
affects  the  chemical  tests,  namely,  the  application  of  heat  and  ammonia. 
That  the  substance  is  blood  may  be  proved  not  only  by  the  guaiacum  process, 
but  by  the  spectrum.  An  insoluble  coagulum  of  blood  may  be  dissolved 
in  ammonia  by  the  aid  of  heat,  and  thus  examined. 
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The  changes  produced  by  heat  on  blood  became  a  subject  of  inquiry  m 
the  case  of  Raynor  (Beg.  v.  Watson  andtvife,  Kotts  Lent  Ass.,  1857,  pp.  555, 
579).  Stains  suspected  to  be  those  of  blood  were  found  on  yarious 
articles  of  clothing  belonging  to  the  female  prisoner.  The  woman  ^ad 
been  making  black-puddings  with  pig's  blood  a  few  days  before  the  murder, 
and  it  was  alleged  in  defence  that  the  stains  found  on  her  dress  were  pro- 
duced with  pig's  blood  while  so  occupied.  The  blood-marks  on  the  di-ess, 
as  well  as  the  streak  on  the  flap  of  the  table  (fig.  107,  p.  579),  had  the 
appearance  of  coagulated  blood  as  effused  from  a  living  body.  They  formed 
a  reddish-coloured  solution  in  water  like  recent  blood,  and  there  was  no 
more  salt  in  them  than  would  be  contained  in  a  like  quantity  of  blood. 
Part  of  the  dress  was,  for  the  sake  of  experiment,  sprinkled  with  some  of 
the  black-puddiug  mixture,  with  the  result  that  when  dry,  the  stains  were 
different  in  colour  as  well  as  in  chemical  and_  other  properties.  This 
mixture  is  made  by  heating  blood  and  adding  to  it  a  quantity  of  salt.  The 
stains  thus  made  with  the  mixture  were  of  a  brown  colour,  insoluble  in 
water,  and  contained  much  salt.  It  was  clear  from  these  results  that  the 
stains  on  the  woman's  dress  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  black- 
pudding  compound.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was  admitted  that  pig's  blood 
could  not  be  distinguished  from  human  blood  either  chemically  or  micro- 
scopically, and  it  was  suggested  that  all  the  blood-marks  would  be  accounted 
for  and  explained  by  the  pig's  blood  being  used  or  accidentally  spilled 
before  it  was  heated  and  mixed  with  salt. 

Bed  stains  resembling  blood. — There  are  certain  red  stains  bearing  a 
resemblance  to  blood,  some  of  which  are  insoluble  in  water.  These  may  be 
identified  by  their  special  characters.  Among  them  are: — 1.  Bed  dyes, 
such  as  madder,  red  inks  made  from  cochineal,  a  colouring  matter  in  the 
feathers  of  the  banana-eater,  and  purpurin-sulphuric  acid.  Madder,  when 
mordanted,  is  quite  insoluble  in  water.  Cochineal  red  ink  is  discoloured 
by  chlorine  without  the  production  of  a  precipitate.  The  red  pigment  of 
the  banana-eater  is  a  substance  not  likely  to  be  met  with  in  practice. 
Though  it  yields  a  similar  spectrum  to  blood,  it  may  be  distinguished  from 
blood-pigment  by  its  not  yielding  the  spectrum  of  reduced  haemoglobin 
when  treated  with  reducing  agents.  Purpurin-sulphuric  acid  only  yields 
a  spectrum  when  hot ;  but  this  spectrum  might  be  mistaken  for  that  of 
blood.  2.  Iron-moulds.  These  are  of  a  reddish- brown  colour,  sometimes  of 
a  light  or  orange-red.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in  water,  but  are  easily 
dissolved  by  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  on  adding  ferrocyanide  of 
potassium  to  the  hydrochloric  solution,  the  presence  of  iron  will  be  at  once 
apparent.  Care  should  be  taken  that  the  acid  used  for  this  purpose  con- 
tains no  iron,  A  more  satisfactory  method  of  testing  is  to  apply  to  the 
spot  glacial  acetic  acid,  followed  in  a  few  minutes  by  a  solution  of  tannic 
acid.  A  bluish  purple  stain  of  ink  is  produced,  thus  indicating  that  the 
spot  is  owing  to  oxide  of  iron.  Tannic  acid  alone  has  no  action  on  iron- 
moulds.  Iron-moulds  are  generally  distinguished  by  their  brown  colour, 
and  by  the  absence  of  all  stiffening  of  the  fibre,  on  the  stained  spot.  Not- 
withstanding these  well-marked  distinctions,  mistakes  ai^e  sometimes  made, 
as  in  the  following  case.  Some  years  since  a  man  was  found  drowned  in 
the  Seine  at  Paris,  under  suspicious  circumstances.  The  body  had 
evidently  lain  a  long  time  in  the  water.  On  examining  the  shirt  of  the 
deceased,  a  number  of  red-brown  stains  were  observed  on  the  collar  and 
body — resulting,  as  it  was  supposed,  fi-om  spots  of  blood,  which  had  become 
changed  by  time.  On  a  chemical  examination,  however,  they  were  found 
to  be  iron-moulds,  produced  by  the  rusting  of  a  steel  chain  which  the 
deceased  had  worn  round  his  neck.  3.  Bed  paint.  Stains  made  with  red 
paint  containing  ferric  oxide  have  been  mistaken  for  blood.  They  may  be 
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easily  known  by  digesting  them  in  diluted  hydrochloric  acid,  and  applying' 
to  the  solution  the  tests  for  iron.  Like  those  produced  by  iron-moulds,  the\ 
are  insoluble  in  Avater,  and  therefore  cannot  be  confounded  with  ordinary 
blood-stains.  The  same  may  bo  said  of  spots  of  the  ammonio-nitrate  of 
silver  changed  by  light,  which  the  author  has  known  to  be  mistaken  for 
old  stains  of  blood.  The  stuff  on  which  the  spots  of  bipod  are  found  may 
be  itself  stained  with  a  red  dye  or  colour,  or  it  may  be  dyed  with  iron :  in 
this  case  it  will  be  necessary  to  test  by  the  same  process  pieces  of  the 
coloured  and  stained  portions,  in  order  to  furnish  evidence  that  the 
suspected  stains  are  due  to  blood.  In  Spicer's  case  (anie,  p.  673),  an  apron 
which  the  prisoner  wore  was  found  with  stains  of  blood  upon  it ;  but  the 
greater  part  was  covered  with  dark  red  stains,  which  turned  out  to  be 
owing  to  a  logwood-dye  that  the  prisoner  had  used  in  his  business. 
('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  613.) 

Among  soluble  stains  resembling  those  of  blood  are  the  spots  produced 
juices  of  the  mulberry,  currant,  gooseberry,  and  other  red  fruits. 
They  are  commonly  recognized  chemically  by  dropping  on  them  a  weak 
solution  of  ammonia,  w^hen  the  spot  is  turned  either  of  a  bluish,  olive- 
green,  or  green  colour.    The  red  of  cochineal  is  changed  to  a  crimson  on 
the  addition  of  weak  ammonia  or  potash.    Spots  of  blood  thus  treated 
undergo  no  change  from  a  weak  alkali.    Acids  turn  them  of  a  bright 
red  colour.    If  a  piece  of  the  stained  stuff  is  suspended  in  water,  the 
coloured  liquid,  if  any  be  obtained,  is  easily  known  from  blood,  by  its 
acquiring  a  green  or  crimson  tint  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  by  the 
red  colour  not  being  coagulated  or  destroyed  when  the  liquid  is  boiled. 
Independently  of  the  fruits  mentioned,  there  are  vegetable  juices  that  will 
produce  stains  of  a  red  or  red- brown  colour,  which  might  be  mistaken  for 
blood.    In  one  instance  the  red  petals  of  the  poppy  gave  rise  to  an  eri'or 
only  removed  by  a  proper  examination.    (Bayard,  '  Man.  Prat,  de  Med. 
Leg.,'  217.)    In  some  red  stuffs  the  dye  is  often  so  soluble  that  water  will 
dissolve  out  of  them  a  portion  of  the  colour ;  but  in  this  case  the  action  of 
ammonia  and  heat  will  serve  readily  to  distinguish  the  stains  from  blood. 
The  soluble  red  or  brown  stains  given  hj  Logwood,  Brazil-wood,  or  Madder- 
o-oot,  are  changed  to  a  crimson  colour  by  ammonia.    They  generally  con- 
tain tannic  acid,  and  acquire  a  dark  olive-green  colour  when  touched 
with  a  ferric  salt.    It  may  be  remarked  of  these  stains,  whether  they  are 
soluble  or  insoluble  in  water,  that,  although  to  the  naked  eye  they  may 
bear  a  slight  resemblance  to  the  red  colour  of  blood,  they  are  wholly 
different  when  examined  microscopically.    The  distinction  of  tint  is  well 
marked,  and  there  is  an  absence  of  any  appearance  of  coagulum.  When 
carefully  examined,  it  is  not  probable  that  they  can  ever  be  mistaken  for 
blood. 

Removal  of  blood-stains.  Examination  of  washed  stains. — An  attempt 
may  have  been  made  to  wash  out  blood-stains,  so  that  the  colour  may  be 
more  or  less  changed,  and  no  chemical  evidence  obtainable.  There  is  a 
common  notion  that  certain  chemical  agents  will  remove  or  destroy  these 
stains;  but  this  is  not  the  case:  the  colour  may  be  altered,  but  when 
dried  on  the  stuff  it  is  not  easily  discharged  or  bleached.  Chlorine,  a  most 
powerful  decolourizing  agent,  turns  the  colouring  matter  of  blood  to  a 
green-brown  colour.  Nothing  removes  a  blood-stain,  whether  wet  or  dry, 
so  effectually  as  simple  maceration  in  cold  water,  or  in  a  saturate  solution 
of  borax,  although,  when  the  stain  is  old,  the  process  is  slow.  Washed 
stains  may  now  be  readily  detected  by  means  of  guaiacum,  provided  any 
red  tint  remains  and  they  are  on  a  colourless  article  of  clothing.  A  droj) 
of  the  tincture  is  poured  on  the  stuff,  and  if  there  is  no  change  of  colour, 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  in  ether  is  added.    The  blue  colour  appears  imme- 
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diately  and  becomes  more  intense  by  tlie  evaporation  of  the  ether,  or  on  the 
addition  of  alcohol  to  dissolve  the  white  resin.  In  Beg.  v.  Baher,  a  case 
involving  a  charge  of  murder  and  the  mutilation  of  a  girl  (Hants  Aut.  Ass., 
1867),  the  trousers  of  the  prisoner  sent  for  examination  had  been  stained 
with  blood  in  front.  An  attempt  had  been  made  to  remove  these  stams  by 
soaking  them  in  water.  This  had  carried  the  red  colouring  matter  into  the 
calico  lining,  and  had  given  to  some  patches  a  strong  and  to  others  a  pale 
reddish  tint.  The  direct  application  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide 
of  hydi'ogen  indicated  blood  over  a  square  foot  of  the  calico  lining,  and 
beyond  this,  these  liquids  produced  no  change.  The  degree  of  the  diffusion 
of  the  blood,  as  it  had  been  washed  from  the  front  of  the  trousers  into  the 
•lining,  was  thus  clearly  defined. 

On  a  trial  for  murder  {Beg.  v.  Misters,  Shrewsbury  Lent  Ass.,  1841), 
ihis  question  as  to  the  power  of  certain  chemical  reagents  to  remove 
stains  of  blood,  was  raised.  Alum  was  traced  to  the  possession  of  the 
prisoner  :  it  was  found  dissolved  in  a  vessel  in  his  bedroom,  and  it  was 
supposed  that  he  had  removed  the  blood-stains  from  his  shirt  by  the  use 
of  this  salt.  Two  medical  witnesses  deposed  that  they  had  made  experi- 
anents,  and  had  found  that  alum  would  take  the  stains  of  blood  out  of 
linen  :  according  to  one,  sooner  than  soap  and  water.  The  result  of  the 
author's  experiments  did  not  correspond  with  these.  It  was  not  found 
that  alum  removes  stains  of  blood  so  readily  as  common  water ;  and  when 
alum  is  added  to  a  solution  of  blood-pigment  in  water,  so  far  from  the 
colour  being  discharged,  it  is  slowly  converted  to  a  deep  greenish-brown 
liquid.  In  one  experiment  a  slip  of  linen,  having  upon  it  a  stain  of  dried 
blood  of  old  standing,  was  left  in  a  solution  of  alum  for  twenty-four 
hours,  but  not  a  particle  of  the  red  colouring  matter  had  been  extracted, 
although  it  was  changed  in  colour.  The  effect  of  the  alkali  contained 
in  yellow  soap,  as  well  as  of  potash,  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  is  to 
change  the  red  colour  of  blood  to  a  deep  greenish-brown,  like  many  other 
reagents,  but  they  do  not  exert  on  it  any  discharging  or  bleaching  power. 
Combined  with  friction,  fresh  blood-stains  may  of  course  be  easily  effaced 
by  any  cold  alkaline  or  soapy  liquid. 

Detection  of  blood  on  iveapons. — When  recent,  and  on  a  polished  instru- 
ment, stains  of  blood  are  easily  recognized ;  but  when  of  old  standing,  or 
on  a  rusty  piece  of  metal,  it  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  stains  produced  by  rust  or  other  causes.  If  the  stain  is 
large,  a  portion  may  be  easily  scraped  off  on  drying.  This  may  be  placed 
in  a  watch-glass  with  some  distilled  water,  or  saturated  solution  of  borax, 
the  solution  filtered  to  separate  any  oxide  of  iron,  and  then  tested.  If 
the  water  by  simple  maceration  acquires  a  red  colour,  the  solution 
may  be  tested  by  the  methods  already  described  (p.  580).  Sometimes 
the  stain  appears  on  a  dagger  or  knife,  either  in  the  form  of  a  thin 
yellowish  or  reddish  film,  or  in  streaks,  and  is  so  superficial  that  it 
cannot  be  mechanically  detached.  We  should  then  pour  a  thin  stratum 
of  water  on  a  piece  of  plate-glass,  and  lay  the  stained  part  of  the  weapon 
upon  the  surface.  The  water  slowly  dissolves  the  colouring  matter  of 
blood,  and  the  coloured  liquid  may  be  examined  by  the  chemical  processes 
above  recommended.  If  the  weapon  has  been  exposed  to  heat,  so  as  to 
destroy  the  blood-pigment,  this  mode  of  testing  will  fail.  A  very  dilute 
■solution  of  ammonia  may  also  be  advantageously  used  for  the  solution  of 
blood-stains  on  iron. 

There  is  often  a  remarkable  resemblance  to  the  stains  of  blood  on 
-metal,  produced  by  the  oxides  or  certain  salts  of  iron  ivith  vegetable  acids. 
It  the  juice  or  pulp  of  lemon  or  orange  is  spread  upon  a  steel  blade,  and 
IS  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  few  days,  the  resemblance  to  blood  produced 
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by  the  fovmation  of  citrate  of  iron  is  occasionally  so  strong  that  well-in- 
formed surgeons  have  been  completely  deceived  :  they  have  pronounced 
the  spurious  stain  to  be  blood,  while  the  real  blood-stain  on  a  similar 
weapon  was  pronounced  to  be  artificial.  The  difficulty  of  distinguishing 
such  stains  by  the  eye  is  illustrated  by  the  following  case  which  occurred 
in  Paris.  A  man  was  accused  of  having  murdered  his  uncle,  A  knifo 
was  found  in  his  possession,  having  upon  it  dark-coloured  stains,  pro- 
nounced by  those  who  saw  them  to  be  stains  of  blood.  Barruel  and 
another  medical  jurist  were  required  to  determine  the  nature  of  the 
stains,  and  the  exammation  was  made  before  a  magistrate  in  the  presence 
of  the  accused.  They  were  clearly  proved,  by  these  and  other  experi- 
ments, to  be  spots  produced  by  the  citrate  of  iron.  It  appeared  ou 
inquixy  that  the  knife  had  been  used  by  some  person,  a  short  time 
previously,  for  the  purpose  of  cutting  a  lemon  ;  and  not  having  been 
wiped  before  it  was  put  aside,  chemical  action  had  gone  on  between  the 
acid  and  the  metal  which  had  given  rise  to  the  appearance.  This  case 
certainly  shows  that  physical  characters  alone  cannot  be  trusted  in  the 
examination  of  these  suspected  stains.  Stains  of  the  citrate  of  iron  may 
be  thus  distinguished  :— The  substance  is  soluble  in  water,  forming,  when 
filtered,  a  yellowish  solution,  different  from  the  red  colour  of  blood  under 
the  same  circumstances.  The  solution  undergoes  no  change  of  colour  on 
the  addition  of  ammonia.  If  in  the  state  of  persalt,  it  is  rendered  blue 
by  tincture  of  guaiacum  alone.  It  is  unchanged  in  colour,  but  may  he 
partially  precipitated  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  it  is  at  once  identified 
as  a  ferric  salt  by  giving  a  blue  colour  with  the  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
Spots  of  the  citrate  of  iron  on  knives  are  often  soft  and  deliquescent, 
while  those  of  blood  are  commonly  dry  and  brittle. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguish  by  sight  a  stain  of  blood  on  a 
weapon  from  a  mark  produced  by  common  iron-rust.  When  suspicion 
exists,  marks  are  pronounced  to  be  due  to  blood,  which  under  other  cir- 
cumstances would  have  passed  unnoticed.  One  source  of  difficulty  is  this : 
the  iron-rust  on  an  old  knife  is  often  mixed  with  some  article  of  food,  or 
even  with  blood  itself.  We  must  here  pursue  the  same  mode  of  examina- 
tion as  if  the  stain  were  of  blood,  and  macerate  the  weapon,  or  a  portion 
of  the  coloured  deposit  scraped  from  the  surface,  in  a  small  quantity  of 
distilled  water,  and  filter  the  liquid.  If  the  stain  is  due  to  iron-rust 
alone,  this  will  be  separated  by  filtration,  and  the  liquid  will  pass  througli 
colourless.  If  we  now  digest  the  brown  undissolved  residue  left  on  the 
filter  in  hydrochloric  acid,  free  from  iron,  we  shall  obtain  a  yellowish 
solution,  which  will  give  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium  a  blue  colour- 
Prussian  blue.  . 

In  old  blood-stains  on  rusty  weapons,  blood  and  oxides  ot  iron  are 
necessarily  intermixed.  In  order  to  detect  and  separate  them  the  tol  ow- 
ing plan  may  be  adopted.  Scrape  off  portions  of  the  supposed  dry  blood 
and  rust  into  a  porcelain  capsule.  Moisten  the  substance  with  water  and 
let  it  stand  covered.  If  blood  is  present  the  water  will  acquire  a  reddisii- 
brown  hue,  and  the  addition  of  tincture  of  guaiacum  and  peroxide  ot 
hydrogen  will  produce  a  red  colour  if  blood  be  present.  I  he  ettect  is 
strongly  marked  when  the  water  is  allowed  to  evaporate  to  dryness 
and  leave  a  reddish  stain  on  the  white  porcelain.  The  guaiacum  ana 
peroxide  of  hydrogen  have  no  action  upon  iron-rust,  but  the  particles  or 
dried  blood  acquire  a  bluish  coloration  around  them,  and  are  tliereoy 
clearly  distinguished  from  the  particles  of  rust.    Ihe  guaiacum  ana 


peroxide  applied  to  a  film  of  water  on  which  the  rusted  weapon  lia_s  oecn 
placed  will  give  a  blue  colour  if  blood  is  present,  otherwise  not.  Jiy  tniN 
process,  blood  was  readily  detected  on  a  rusty  knife  used  m  an  act  ot 
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murder  committed  ten  years  previously.  (CJase  of  Gardner,  p.  543.)  No 
blood  could  be  seen  on  the  blade  with  the  aid  of  a  lens. 

A  man  was  suspected  of  murder,  and  on  the  collar  and  upper  part 
of  the  shirt  there  was  a  large  and  somewhat  deep  pinkish-red  stain,  in 
some  respects  resembling  washed  blood.    This  appeared  to  be  an  unusual 
situation  for  blood  to  be  found  sprinkled ;  and  upon  testing  the  stained 
linen,  the  stain  was  thus  proved  not  to  be  due  to  soluble  blood.    On  in- 
quiry, it  was  ascertained  that  the  man  had  worn  round  his  neck  a  common 
red  handkerchief  during  a  wet  night,  and  while  taking  violent  exercise. 
The  reddish-coloured  stain  was  thus  accounted  for.   There  were,  however, 
some  other  marks  on  the  shirt  which  required  examination,  as  there  was 
a  very  strong  suspicion  against  this  man.    These  were  on  the  sleeves,  at 
those  parts  which  would  be  likely  to  receive  stains  of  blood  if  they  had 
been  rolled  or  turned  up  at  the  wrists ;  and  it  was  ascertained  that  the 
murderer  in  this  case  had  used  a  quantity  of  yellow  soap  in  washing  his 
hands.    The  stains  were  of  a  brownish  colour,  and,  so  far  as  external 
characters  were  concerned,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  they  had  been 
produced  by  blood  or  not.    On  examining  the  parts  of  the  shirt  corre- 
sponding  to   the   armpits,  stains   precisely  similar  were  there  seen, 
evidently  resulting  from  cutaneous  perspiration.    Slips  of  linen  from 
the  stained  portions  of  the  sleeves  were  digested  in  water.    In  twenty- 
four  hours  the  stains  were  entirely  removed,  and  the  water  in  eacb 
tube  had  acquired  a  straw-yellow  colour.  The  solution  was  wholly  unlike 
that  produced  by  blood  under  any  circumstances ;  it  was  not  changed 
in  colour  by  ammonia,  or  by  a  heat  of  212°  F. ;  but  it  acquired  a  faint 
opalescence  on  the  addition  of  nitric  acid.    These  results  not  only  in- 
dicated the  absence  of  blood,  but  showed  that  the  stains  were  due  to 
perspiration.    The  stains  on  the  parts  corresponding  to  the  armpits  could 
not  be  ascribed  to  blood,  and  from  the  similarity  in  physical  and  chemical 
properties  it  was  impossible  to  attribute  those  on  the  sleeves  to  blood.  It 
happened,  however,  that  a  large  pocket-knife,  with  numerous  dark-red 
stains  on  the  blade  and  between  the  layers  of  the  handle,  was  found  upon 
this  man.    Several  persons  who  saw  the  knife  pronounced  that  the  marks 
were  due  to  blood.    These  stains  were  due  not  to  recent  blood,  but  to  a 
mixture  of  some  animal  matter,  probably  food,  with  iron-rust.    The  man 
Avas  tried  for  the  murder,  and  acquitted  on  an  alibi. 

•In  the  case  of  Mr.  Briggs  (Eeg.  v.  Miiller,  C.  C.  C,  Oct.,  1864), 
,  a  question  arose  whether  there  was  dried  coagulated  blood  upon  a 
hfe-preserver,  which  the  prisoner  might  have  employed.  The  weapon 
consisted  of  a  heavy  mass  of  lead,  enclosed  in  a  network  of  string,  and 
secured  to  a  whalebone  handle.  There  Avas  a  substance  on  the  network 
resembling  dried  blood.  When  this  was  removed  and  placed  in  contact 
with  water,  it  was  not  dissolved,  and,  under  the  microscope,  presented 
the  appearance  of  brown  flakes,  which  gave  no  colour  to  the  surrounding 
•[^  ,\  ,  applying  a  red-hot  platinum  wire  to  the  supposed  coagulum. 
It  melted,  and  gave  ofP  the  smell  of  resin.  It  was  part  of  a  resinous 
composition  which  had  been  used  for  securing  the  lead  to  the  network 
It  had  become  softened  by  heat,  and  had  oozed  out  between  the  meshes'.' 
JNo  blood  could  be  detected  in  any  part. 

The  chemical  analysis  of  suspected  spots  or  stains  on  weapons  and 
clothing  IS  by  no  means  an  unimportant  duty.  If  we  cannot  always' 
obtain  from  these  experiments  affirmative  evidence,  they  often  furnish 
good  negative  proof,  and  thus  tend  to  remove  unjust  suspicions  against 
accused  parties.  Evidence  should  not  be  received  on  matters  of  this  kind 
lhnZrl''''T'''l  non-professional  persons.    No  confidence- 

Should  be  placed  m  an  .opinion  derived  from  physical  characters  onlv  On- 
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the  occasion  o£  the  murder  of  .Eliza  Grimivood,  in  1838,  committed  as  it 
was  under  circumstances  of  the  greatest  mystery,  and  the  perpetrator  of 
which  was  never  discovered,  the  examination  of  suspected  max'ks  resemblin^r 
blood,  became  an  important  part  of  the  inquiry,  but  it  was  improperly 
conducted.  The  finger-plates  of  the  door  of  the  room,  in  which  the 
murder  was  perpeti-ated,  presented  some  dark  stains,  supposed  to  have 
been  pi-oducod  by  the  bloody  hand  of  the  murderer  in  the  act  of  escaping. 
The  only  test  to  which  these  were  submitted  was,  that  the  magistrate, 
before  whom  the  case  was  heard,  tried  to  rub  oif  some  of  the  stains  witli 
a  piece  of  blotting-paper,  but  did  not  succeed ;  and  he  expressed  his 
opinion,  that,  if  they  were  blood-stains,  they  had  been  wiped.  It  is  easy 
to  perceive  to  what  results  superficial  examinations  of  this  kind  may 
lead. 

Detection  of  fibrin. — Fibrin  forms  about  1- 500th  part  of  human  blood ; 
it  exists  in  the  clot  of  the  blood  of  all  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
other  animal  liquids  in  which  it  is  found  are  the  chyle  and  lymph. 
When  the  blood  is  in  sufficient  quantity,  a  pale  film  of  fibrin  may 
be  left  upon  the  stained  substance,  after  the  colouring  matter  has 
been  removed  by  digestion  in  water.     Small  quantities  of  fibrin  are 
not  easily  identified  by  chemical  properties.     Hence,  unless  evidence 
of  the  existence  of  red  colouring  matter  is  obtained,  the  presence  of 
iibrin  cannot  be  relied  on.    It  has  been  supposed  that  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  presence  of  fibrin  in  a  blood-stain  would  enable  us  to 
say  whether  the  blood  had  been  effused  from  a  living  or  dead  body  ; 
but,  admitting  that  the  existence  of  fibrin  in  a  small  quantity  of 
dried  blood  upon  an  article  of  dress  could  be  indisputably  established, 
this  fact  would  not  enable  us  to  give  a  conclusive  answer  to  the  im- 
portant question  above  suggested.    If  the  quantity  of  blood  ^amined 
be  comparatively  great,  and  no  fibrin  can  be  procured  from  it  after  com- 
.plete  digestion  in  cold  water,  it  is  probable  that  this  blood  has  not  come 
from  a  living  body,  and  that  it  is  merely  a  mixture  of  red  colouring  matter 
and  serum,  like  that  found  in  the  vessels  of  the  dead  body  after  perfect 
.coagulation.    But  the  experimentalist  must  bear  in  mind  that  small  stains 
of  blood  will  commonly  leave  no  appreciable  quantity  of  fibrin.    On  the 
other  hand,  if  fibrin  were  clearly  obtained,  it  would  be  by  no  means 
.proved  that  the  blood  yielding  it  had  issued  from  a  living  body.  Until 
the  blood  has  coagulated,  there  is  no  fibrin;  and  coagulation  seldom 
commences  in  the  dead  body  until  after  the  lapse  of  three  or  four  hours, 
although,  if  removed  from  the  body,  it  speedily  becomes  sohd. 

Arterial  and  Venous  blood.— It  is  not  possible  to  distmguish  arterial 
from  venous  blood  by  any  physical  or  chemical  characters,  when  it  has 
been  for  some  days  effused,  and  is  in  a  dry  state  upon  articles  ot  dress, 
furniture,  or  weapons ;  but  this,  in  medico-legal  practice,  is  not  often  a 
subject  of  much  importance,  since  there  are  few  cases  of  severe  wounds, 
either  in  the  throat  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  in  which  the  two  kinds  ot 
blood  do  not  escape  simultaneously.  The  most  striking  and  apparent 
difference  between  them,  when  recently  effused,  is  the  colour;  the  arterial 
being  of  a  bright  scarlet,  while  the  venous  is  of  a  dark-red  hue ;  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  latter,  when  exposed  to  air  for  a  short  time, 
acquires  a  florid  red  or  arterial  colour  ;  and  the  two  kinds  ot  blood  when 
.dried,  cannot  be  distinguished  chemically  by  any  known  criterion,  it  a 
coat,  or  other  stuff,  stained  with  blood,  were  of  a  dark  colour,  the  iiquui 
would  be  absorbed  and  speedily  lose  its  physical  characters,  i  he  micro- 
scope shows  no  appreciable  difference  in  the  blood-corpuscles  ot  arterial 
and  venous  blood,  and  chemistry  does  not  enable  us  to  apply  any  test  so 
as  to  make  a  satisfactory  distinction  between  them.    In  this  defaciency  ot 
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microscopical  and  chemical  evidence  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish, 
a  distinction  by  noticing  the  physical  appearance  of  the  blood-stain. 
Thus,  it  is  alleged,  the  arterial  blood  will  be  indicated  by  its  being  sprinJcled 
over  surfaces  upon  which  it  has  fallen,  while  the  venous  blood  is  always 
poured  out  in  a  full  stream.     In  most  wounds  which  prove  fatal  by 
hsemorrhage,  the  blood  is  poured  out  simultaneously  from  arteries  and 
veins.    The  sprinkled  appearance  of  the  blood,  when  it  exists,  will,  ceeteris 
paribus,  create  a  sti'ong  presumption  that  it  was  poured  out  from  a  living 
body,  for  after  the  heart  has  ceased  to  act  the  arteries  lose  the  power  of 
throwing  out  the  blood  in  jets.  This  mode  of  distinguishing  arterial  from 
venous  blood  was  adduced  as  evidence  in  the  case  of  Sellis,  who  destroyed 
himself  after  having  attempted  to  assassinate  the  Duke  of  Cumberland. 
There  was  the  appearance  of  sprinkled  blood  on  the  coat-sleeve  of  Sellis, 
and  it  is  stated  that  the  temporal  artery  of  the  Duke  had  been  wounded. 
Sir  Everard  Home  thence  inferred  that  Sellis  had  attacked  the  Duke, 
and  wounded  the  artery,  which  had  led  to  the  sprinkling  of  the  sleeve. 
('  Will's  Circ.  Evid.,'  89.)    This  method  of  distinguishing  the  two  kinds 
of  blood,  therefore,  may  be  occasionally  available  for  practical  purposes  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  accident  may  lead  to  the  sprinkling  of 
blood  from  a  small  vein  which  has  been  wounded,  while  blood  may  be 
poured  out  in  considerable  quantity  from  an  artery,  especially  if  large; 
and  if  it  fall  on  one  spot  at  a  short  distance,  it  may  produce  a  soaked 
appearance.    The  sprinkling  may  be  expected  only  when  the  wounded 
artery  is  small,  and  the  blood  is  effused  at  a  distance.    This  is  a  fact 
which  a  medical  jurist  should  not  overlook,  although,  for  the  reasons 
stated,  too  great  a  reliance  must  not  be  placed  on  it.    The  spots  of  blood, 
if  thrown  out  from  a  living  blood-vessel,  speedily  consolidate,  and  the  fibrin, 
with  the  greater  portion  of  the  colouring  matter,  is  found  of  a  deep  red 
colour  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spot,  the  upper  portion  being  of  a  pale  red. 
The  lower  and  thicker  part  has  commonly  a  shining  lustre,  as  if  gummed, 
when  the  spot  is  recent,  and  when  it  has  been  effused  upon  a  non-absorbent 
surface.    This  glazed  appearance  is,  probably,  given  by  the  evaporation  of 
the  aqueous,  and  the  rapid  desiccation  of  the  albuminous  portions.  In 
Beg.  V.  Spicer  (p.  573),  there  was  a  wound  of  the  temporal  artery  of  the 
deceased  woman.    A  brick  in  the  wall,  opposite  to  the  spot  where  the 
wound  was  inflicted,  presented  the  ap- 
pearance shown  in  fig,  108.     The  size 
and  direction  of  the  spots  vary  accordino- 
to  the  distance  of  the  person  wounded, 
and  the  direction  in  which  the  spurtin<y 
has  taken   place  against  the  surface! 
When  blood  falls  upon  porous  articles 
of  clothing,  as  linen  or  cotton,  it  is  ab- 
sorbed, and  produces  a  dull  stain.  In 
dark-coloured  articles  of  dress,  it  is  some- 
times difficult  by  daylight  to  perceive 
these  stains.   The  part  appears  stiffened, 
and  has  a  dull  red-brown  colour,  which 
is  sometimes  more  perceptible  when  seen 
by  the  reflection  of  the  light  of  a  candle 
In  trusting  to  the   coagulation  of 
the  sprmkled  blood  as  evidence  of  its 
escape  from  a  living  vessel,  it  must  be  remembered  that  three  or  four 
Ws  may  elapse  before  it  coagulates  in  the  healthy  bodv  after  death 

would  norbeW  dS  ^T^^^/^-  ^  — %  dea^d  bo/y,  altlLugh  it 
would  not  be  found  diffused  as  if  by  spurting,  might,  in  so  far  as  coaLla- 


Fig.  108. 


Spots  of  arterial  blood  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  of  a  brick  from  a  wound  of  the 
temporal  artery  (Heg.  v,  Spicer,  Berks 
Lent  Assizes,  1846). 
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tion  is  concerned,  assume  the  appearance  of  having  been  effused  from  a 
living  "body.  The  mere  fact  of  tlio  blood  in  blood-stains  being  found 
•coagulated,  does  not  prove  that  the  person  was  actually  living  when  the 
blood  was  effused.  It  merely  shows  that  he  was  either  living  or  but 
recently  dead.  Some  states  of  the  living  body  appear  to  favour  and  others 
to  prevent  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  after  death. 

There  is  no  method  known  by  which  the  blood  of  a  man  can  be  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  a  woman,  or  the  blood  of  a  child  from  that  of  an 
adult.    The  blood  of  a  child  at  birth  forms  a  thinner  and  softer  coagulum 
than  that  of  the  adult.    A  medico-legal  question  has  arisen,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  whether  there  were  any  means  of  distinguishing  menstrual 
blood  from  that  of  the  body  generally.    This  liquid  yields  fibrin,  and  con- 
tains red  colouring  matter  and  the  other  constituents  of  blood.    The  only 
differences  noticed  are  of  an  accidental  kind  :  1st,  that  it  is  acid  (fresli 
blood  is  alkaline),  owing  to  its  admixture  with  vaginal  mucus;  and  2nd, 
that  under  the  microscope  it  is  mixed  with  epithelial  scales,  which  it  has 
derived  from  the  mucous  membrane  in  its  passage  through  the  vagina. 
In  the  bodies  of  women  who  had  died  suddenly  while  menstruating,  Webber 
found  coagulated  blood  upon  the  uterine  mucous  membrane.    If,  there- 
fore, menstrual  blood  does  not  coagulate,  it  is  simply  because  it  has  already 
coagulated  within  the  uterine  cavity,  and  cannot  do  so  again  ;  it  is  more 
fluid  than  ordinary  blood,  because,  during  its  trickling  descent,  it  becomes 
mixed  with  watery  uterine  and  vaginal  mucus.    (Schmidt's  'Jahrb.,' 
1847,  7,  139.)    A  case  occurred  in  France,  which  induced  the  Minister  of 
Justice  to  refer  the  consideration  of  this  question  to  the  Academy  of 
Medicine.    The  reporters,  Adelon,  Moreau,  and  Lecanu,  came  to  the  con- 
clusiou  that  there  were  no  means  of  distinguishing  menstrual  blood  dried 
on  clothing,  from  that  which  might  be  met  with  in  a  case  of  infanticide 
or  abortion.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1846,  1,  181.) 

The  Guaiacum  Test. — The  guaiacumtest  maybe  repeated  with  a  small 
quantity  of  the  solution  of  the  stain  either  in  distilled  water  or  in  a 
saturated  solution  of  borax.    Although  several  substances   have  the 
property  of  bluing  guaiacum,  or  of  rendering  a  mixture  of  guaiacum 
and  peroxide  of  hydrogen  blue,  there  are  few  cases  occurring  in  actual 
practice  where  the  test  is  not  available,  and  of  considerable  probative 
value.    The  tincture  of  guaiacum  employed  should  be  dilute,  freshly 
prepared,  and  made  by  dissolving  a  fragment  taken  from  the  centre 
of  a  lump  of  the  resin,  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine.    The  tmcture  should 
be  first  added  to  the  liquid  to  be  tested.    If  a  blue  colour  be  produced, 
as  will  be  the  case  should  a  ferric  salt,  or  many  other  substances, 
be  present,  the  test  cannot  be  applied  ;  but  if  no  blue  fcolour  results  from 
the  addition  of  the  tincture  a  small  quantity  of  a  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen  should  be  added.    At  once,  or  in  the  course  of  a  few  seconds  it 
a  trace  only  of  blood-pigment  be  present,  a  perceptible  blueness  of  the 
liquid  will  be  observed,  which  becomes  more  manifest  if  enough  rectifaed 
spirit  be  added  to  redissolve  the  precipitated  resin.    Some  experimenters 
prefer  to  use  the  ethereal  solution  of  the  peroxide  known  as  ozonic 
ether;  whilst  others,  again,  prefer  oil  of  turpentine  which  has  been 
freely  exposed  to  the  air.    If  either  of  these  two  liquids  be  eniployed  m 
place  of  the  aqueous  solution  of  the  peroxide,  they  will  rise  to  the  surtace 
of  the  liquid,  carrying  with  them  most  of  the  blue  compound.  Whatever 
oxidizing  agent  be  employed— the  aqueous  or  the  ethereal  solution  ot  per- 
oxide of  hydrogen,  or  oil  of  turpentine— its  fitness  for  testing  must  De 
determined  by  adding  to  it  a  small  quantity  of  bichromate  of  potassium 
strongly  acidulated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  when  a  rich  blue  coloui 
should  be  produced  if  the  test  liquid  is  fit  for  use. 
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Leforfc  lias  objected  to  this  process  on  the  ground  that  the  resin  of 
.  g-uaiacum  is  blued  by  an  '  unlimited '  number  of  substances  ('  Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1870,  2,  432)  ;  but  this  objection  is  irrelevant  and  misleading. 
Schonbein  and  Day  have  both  proved  clearly  that  the  colouring  matter 
•of  blood  does  not  cause  a  bluing  of  guaiacum  resin,  and  therefore  it 
could  not  possibly  be  mistaken  for  any  one  of  the  '  unlimited '  number 
•of  substances,  having  nothing  in  common  with  blood,  which  change 
the  colour  of  this  resin.  It  is  always  advisable  in  practice  to  add  the 
guaiacum  first.  If  this  is  blued,  then  other  methods  of  detecting  blood 
should  be  I'esorted  to. 

Lefort,  in  dealing  with  this  subject,  forgets  that  in  medico-legal 
reseai'ches  the  problem  is  to  distinguish  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood 
from  other  red  colouring  matters.  He  thinks  that  colourless  saliva  and 
colourless  mucus  may  be  mistaken  for  blood,  because,  according  to  him, 
they  are  turned  blue  by  the  guaiacum  and  peroxide,  like  blood.  Assuming 
that  he  is  correct  (although  his  results  are  not  in  accordance  with  the 
author's  experiments),  no  medical  jurist  could  mistake  colourless  stains 
■of  these  liquids  for  stains  of  red  blood. 

The  same  remarks  apply  to  the  colouring  matter  of  bile,  which, 
according  to  Jamieson  ('Austral.  Med.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1869),  produces 
slowly  a  bluing  of  the  guaiacum  resin  in  contact  with  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  In  practice,  stains  of  bile  are  so  strongly  marked  by  their 
peculiar  yellow  colour  and  special  tests,  that  no  one  competent  to  undertake 
such  investigations  could  fall  into  an  error  of  confounding  them  with 
stains  of  blood.  The  mistakes  which  have  arisen  respecting  blood  on 
clothes  have  been  chiefly  traceable  to  the  presence  of  stains  derived  from 
red  fruits  and  flowers,  artificial  red  dyes,  and  some  red  mineral  substances, 
such  .as  ferric  oxide.  Lefort  states  that  stains  produced  by  the  red 
colouring  matter  of  wine  gave  a  blue  colour  on  the  addition  of  a  mixture  of 
guaiacum  and  peroxide,  but  this  was  only  after  some  hours'  exposure.  (Op. 
cit.,  p.  438.)  It  is  the  very  essence  of  this  mode  of  testing,  that  the  effect 
m  blood  is  immediate,  or  that  it  takes  place  within  a  few  seconds.  No 
reliance  can  or  ought  to  be  placed  upon  any  change  of  colour  which 
requires  hours  for  its  production,  since  the  resin  alone,  or  in  mixture  with 
peroxide,  is  slowly  blued  under  long  exposure  to  air. 

The  test  operates  equally  well  on  fresh  and  old  blood,  and  on  con- 
centrated as  well  as  very  diluted  blood,  even  on  blood  which  has  been 
boiled.  In  con j  unction  with  the  spectroscope,  it  is  the  only  certain  method 
of  discovering  washed  blood  (p.  584).  Provided  some  small  portion  of  red 
colouring  matter  remains,  the  change  to  blue  is  perceptible.  If  the  stain 
on  the  material  gives  no  indication  of  a  red  colour,  or  the  spectroscopic  test 
—whatever  might]  be  the  effect  of  this  or  any  other  tests— it  would  be 
unsafe  to  affirm  that  blood  was  present.  On  the  other  hand,  the  proper 
precautions  being  observed  in  the  use  of  this  test,  if  there  is  no  bluin/of 
the  guaiacum  resm  in  the  presence  of  the  peroxide,  it  will  be  safe  to  say 
that  the  mark  or  stain  is  not  owing  to  blood.  Every  prudent  witness 
would  avoid  relying  upon  one  test,  and  therefore,  as  so  small  a  quantity  of 
blood  IS  required  for  the  action  of  guaiacum,  it  will  be  always  easy  to 
reserve  a  portion  for  the  spectroscope  and  chemical  tests,  so  that  no  objec- 
tion could  be  fairly  raised  against  the  results. 

Spectrum  analysis.  Spectral  test—The  great  advantage  of  this  optical 
process  is  tbat  it  admits  of  the  examination  of  blood  without  in  any  way 
described^  W.  ^-bsequent  application  of  the  chemical  tests  abeldy 
described.  We  simply  analyze  the  light  as  it  traverses  a  solution  of  the 
red  colouring  matter  and  with  a  spectroscope  attached  to  a  microscope 
we  notice  whether  the  coloured  spectrum  has  undergone  any  chang? 
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If  the  red  liquid  owes  its  colour  to  recent  or  oxidized  blood,  two  dark 
absorption-bands  will  bo  seen  breaking  the  continuity  of  the  coloured 
spectrum  (No.  1  fig.  109).    These  are  situated  between  tbe  D  and  L  lines 
of  the  solar  spectrum.   The  less  refrangible  of  the  two  bands  is  the  sharper 
and  better  defined  of  the  two.    Yet  if  the  blood  is  quite  recent  and  of  a 
brio-ht  red  colour  (oxyhemoglobin)  the  two  absorption-bands  are  both 
distinct  and  well  defined.    A  good  light— either  artificial  or  daylight— xs 
required-  the  coloured  liquid  should  be  clear  and  of  sufficient  intensity, 
and  the  spectrum  apparatus  properly  adjusted.    The  blood  may  be  placed 
in  a  narrow  glass  tube,  or  in  a  glass  cell  contrived  for  the  purpose,  ihe 
spectroscope  should  allow  of  two  tubes  being  examined  at  once,  and  it  is 
desirable  to  have  a  specimen  of  blood  mounted  for  comparing  the  actual 
spectrum  of  blood  with  that  of  the  suspected  liquid. 

In  the  course  of  an  hour,  in  warm  weather,  and  after  a  day  or  two  in 
cold  weather,  the  blood  in  the  tube  undergoes  a  change.  It  loses  its 
scarlet  and  acquires  a  purple  colour  (haemoglobin  or  reduced  hoemo- 
alobin).  In  this  state  the  two  bands  appear  blended,  and  one  broad 
black  band  only  is  seen  (No.  2,  fig.  109).    The  blood  undergoes  deoxida- 


Fig.  109. 


1.  Spectrum  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  ,  ,  .  ^ 

'2.  Spectrum  of  hsamoglobin  (reduced  hsemoglobm). 
3.  Spectrum  Of  metha-'moglobin.  ... 
4  Spectrum  of  blood  witli  acetic  acid  (acid  hajmatin). 
5'  Spectrum  of  hsemochromogen  (reduced  haematin). 
( Drawn  to  a  scale  of  wave-lengths.) 

tion,  for  on  removing  it  and  shaking  it  with  aix;^ia  the  tube  it  becomes 
again  bright,  and  the  two  bands  reappear.  The  same  cha-ge  J^^^^^ 
a  two-baSded  to  a  one-banded  spectrum  is  effected  by  the  addition 
of  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  ferrous  tartrate  (Stokes's  f  1^^^°^) '  J.^^  f 
solution  is  made  by  dissolving  a  fragment  o  ferrous  -'Pj^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
adding  an  excess  of  tartrate  of  potassium,  and  then  ^"^^ughoiMe  solu- 
tion of  ammonia  to  dissolve  any  precipitate  which  may  have  formed.  The 
solution  must  be  freshly  prepared  for  use. 

When  a  solution  containing  blood  is  exposed  to  the  a  r  foi  ^o^^^  tmie 
it  loses  its  blood-red  colour,  and  assumes  a  brownish  tint.    It  it  oe  nov. 
ex^Zed\y  the  s;ectroscope  it  will  be  found  that  a        ^  W^^^j 
has  made  its  appearance  between  the  0  and  I>  solar  lines  ;  Jut  somewha 
nearer  to"  C  thin  to  J)  (No.  3,  fig.  109).    This  is  the  band  of  so-called 

"iTslw  containing  haemoglobin  is  acidified  with  acetic  acid,  the 
pigment  is  destroyed,  the  solution  acquires  the  brown-red        f  ^^^ 
&ood-stain,  and  iLmatin  is  formed.    The  same  change  rs  effected  by  pio- 
lono-ed  exposure  of  blood  to  air.     H^ematm  in  acid  solution  aftoid. 
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a  spectrum  the  number  of  bands  in  which  varies  according  to  the  solvent 
employed.  Its  acid  solution  in  water  has  a  very  marked  absorption-band,  as 
depicted  (No.  4,  fig.  109,  p.  592)  extending  from  about  midway  between 
the  C  and  D  solar  lines  up  to  G  at  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum.  If  the 
solution  be  now  made  alkaline  with  dilute  ammonia,  the  band  shifts 
towai-ds  the  blue  end  of  the  spectrum:  it  is  indistinct  and  just  touches  the 
D  line  at  its  most  refrangible  border.  The  addition  of  Stokes's  solution, 
or  of  other  alkaline  reducing  agent,  now  results  in  the  production  of  the 
two  magnificent  bands  (No.  5,  fig.  109,  p.  592)  of  hasmochromogen  (reduced 
hasmatin).  These  are  more  refrangible  than  those  of  oxyhaamoglobin  with 
which  they  might  possibly  be  confounded,  the  broader  and  more  refrangible 
band  extending  beyond  the  -P  line  towards  the  blue  ;  and  the  narrower 
band  is  already  deep  and  sharply  outlined  before  a  concentration  is  reached 
which  reveals  the  more  refrangible  band. 

A  blood-stain,  however  minute,  may,  if  more  or  less  recent,  be  made  to 
yield  successively  all  the  spectra  depicted  in  fig.  109,  p.  592  ;  but  old  blood- 
stains which  have  become  insoluble  may  yield  the  spectra  only  of  hsematin 
and  of  the  so-called  reduced  htematin  (hsemochromogen).    The  stain  is 
macerated  in  water  or  in  a  saturated  solution  of  borax  ;  and  the  reddish 
solution  thus  obtained  is  examined  spectroscopically  side  by  side  with  a 
drop  of  fresh  blood  diffused  through  water.    Spectroscopes  proper  for  the 
purpose  are  provided  with  an  arrangement  for  comparing  the  two  spectra 
side  by  side ;  and  the  coincidence  of  the  absorption-bands  under  examina- 
tion with  those  of  blood  can  be  ascertained.    A  drop  of  ammonio-fei-rous 
sulphate  solution  (Stokes's)  is  then  added  to  the  two  liquids ;  and  in  the 
event  of  blood  being  present,  the  one-banded  spectrum  of  hsemoglobin 
(reduced  hoemoglobin)  can  be  compared  with  that  produced  from  the  liquid 
which  is  known  to  contain  blood.    The  original  solution  may  now  be 
precipitated  with  a  five  per  cent,  solution  of  acetate  of  zinc,  and  the  reddish 
precipitate  containing  the  blood-pigment  slightly  washed  on  a  filter  with 
water,  and  redissolved  whilst  still  moist  in  a  few  drops  of  glacial  acetic 
acid.    This  solution  will  afford  the  spectrum  of  acid  hsematin  (No  4  fig 
109  p.  692).    Old  blood-stains  may  be  at  once  boiled  with  glacial  aietic 
acid,  or  dissolved  in  a  cold  solution  of  tartaric  acid  or  in  dilute  ammonia. 
Ihe  htematm  solution  when  treated  with  ammoniacal  ferrous  sulphate 
exhibits  the  two-banded  spectrum  of  reduced  h^matin  (heemochromogen). 
(bee  JNo.  5,  fig.  109,  p.  592.)  s  y 

n./i'l?/^''  ^""""^^  ^  competent  person,  and 

one  skilled  in  micro-spectral  observations,  this  optical  method  will  eiable 
him  to  discover  the  minutest  traces  of  blood,  provided  any  red  colouring 
matter  remains.  Thus  Sorby  states  that  a  spot  of  blood  only  one-tenth 
of  an  inch  ^^^ameter  or  a  quantity  of  the  red  colouring  matter  amounting 
to  no  more  than  the  1000th  part  of  a  grain,  is  sufficient  to  give  conclusivf 
evidence  of  its  presence  by  spectrum  analysis.  Sorby  thus  detected  blood 
on  the  rusty  b  ade  of  a  knife  with  which  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Gardner 
was  committed  m  1862,  after  the  lapse  of  ten  years.    Blood-stains  wWch 

Wed  tr2r2"F  mT  7*f.'  "^^^^^^^  been  boilTd  or 

seated  to  212  F.,  may  be  thus  detected.     In  the  latter  case,  ammonia 

rentred  tsotblH^^  be  employed  to  dissolve  ihe  nfatters^ 

^^ov!  o  \  boi^i^g-    Spectral  analysis  does  not  enable  us  to 

.make  any  distinction  beyond  that  of  recent  and  old  blood,  and  this  distino 
tion  cannot  be  so_  drawn  as  to  enable  us  to  fix  a  specific  date  C^v^i^ 

exposure  to  air  for  a 

the  blood  of  the  acxes::?  rttl^Zd  adl^rotrn'thTbttrof 
.nd^ammals.    As  a  oorroboratire  process  it  famishes  mo:^  val 'aWe  ^ d 
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trustworthy  evidence,  and  there  is  no  case  in  which  blood  admits  of  a 
chemical  examination  in  which  spectral  analysis  does  not  admit  of  a  safe 
application  before  the  chemical  tests  are  applied.  Falk  describes  it  as 
the  most  certain,  satisfactory,  and  simple  process  for  detecting  blood  in 
medico-legal  cases.    (Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1867,  1,  354.) 

The  question  here  arises,  Are  there  no  objections  to  this  optical  test  ? 
Are  there  no  red  colours  which,  when  traversed  by  light  and  sent  through 
a  prism,  will  produce  absorption-bands  similar  to  those  of  blood.  Having 
tried  all  the  ordinary  red  colours,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral,  the 
author  found  none  which  jaroduce  the  absorption-bands  of  blood  ;  and  this 
also  is  the  result  of  Sorby's  more  extensive  experience.    A  decoction  of 
cochineal  with  ammonia  has  been  said  to  possess  similar  optical  properties, 
but  in  this  liquid  one  broad  black  band  oblitei-ates  entirely  the  yellow 
and  orange  rays  of  the  spectrum.    A  solution  of  alkanet  in  alum  gives 
two  absorption-bands  which  might  be  mistaken  for  those  of  blood,  but 
there  is  a  third  band  at  the  end  of  the  green  rays  where  joining  the  blue. 
Even  if  this  were  overlooked,  the  properties  of  such  a  solution  are  wholly 
different  from  those  of  blood,  and  the  liquid  could  not  be  mistaken  for 
it.    No  prudent  witness  would  rely  upon  a  spectral  examination  only, 
and  thus  any  difficulty  on  this  ground  would  be  removed.    This  answer 
equally  applies  to  another  objection,  namely,  that  a  prepared  solution  of 
iuracine,  a  red  colouring  principle  in  the  feathers  of  the  Cape  Lory 
(Turacus  albocristattcs) ,  presents  two  absorption-bands,  similar  to  those 
of   blood  in  form  and  position.     ('  Student's  Intellectual  Observer, 
April  1863,  p.  165.)    A  summary  of  this  subject  is  given  by  Preyer 
('  Blutkrystalle.'   '  Untersuch.,'  von  W.  Preyer,  Jena,  1871).    This  work 
includes  thirty-two  coloured  spectra  of  blood  under  its  different  con- 
ditions, showing  how  the  absorption-bands  vary  in  size,  position,  and 
number,  according  to  the  proportion  of  red  colouring  matter  present,^  or 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  substance  with  which  the  red  colouring 

matter  is  mixed.  ^  ■  •>  -i.  -n 

Preyer  makes  a  distinction  in  the  use  of  the  spectroscope,  which  it  will 
be  well  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind.  The  absence  of  the  absorp- 
tion-bands in  a  red-coloured  liquid,  however  much  it  may  resemble  blood, 
proves  that  it  is  not  blood,  but  some  other  red  colouring  matter.  If  spectra 
•of  an  artificial  kind  produced  by  chemical  agents,  are  rehed  upon  as  proot 
of  the  presence  of  blood,  the  witness  must  be  prepared  to  state  from  per- 
sonal observation,  the  effect  of  these  chemicals  when  employed  with  other 

red  colouring  matters.  ,  .  -u  < 

Microscopical  evidence.    Blood-corpuscles.— mthevto  the  micyoscoipe  has  ( 

been  desciibed  as  an  aid  to  the  examiner  in  drawing  a  distinction  between 
the  appearances  presented  by  blood-stains  in  the  dry  state  and  those 
caused  by  other  substances.  Its  use,  however,  extends  much  beyond  this. 
The  spots  or  stains  may  be  so  small  as  not  to  admit  of  removal  tor  the 
purpose  of  applying  chemical  tests.  If  an  examination  of  a  dry  stam  with 
^  a  low  power  (20  or  30  diameters)  justifies  further  pro- 

Fig,  no.  Fig.  Ill  ^gg^i^gg^  j^^y  then  employ  the  microscope  for  the 
purpose  of  detecting  those  peculiar  bodies  on  which 
the  colour  of  red  blood  is  known  to  depend.  The  red 
colouring  matter  of  blood  consists  of  minute  coloured 
corpuscles,  floating  in  a  clear  liquid  (serum).  ihe 

  ^    engravings  (fig.  110,  111)  show  the  form  in  the  clas 

Blood-corpuscle  highly    mammalia,    a  represents  the  circular  form,  when  seen 
n^agnifled.  ^^^^^^        ^^^^^^  p^^^ion  being  a  depression  which 

under  a  certain  disposition  of  the  light  assumes  ^PP^'-^^'^y^^t.^I^ase 
and  opaque  nucleus  ;  h  represents  a  corpuscle  seen  edgewise,  in  which  case 
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it  presents  somewhat  the  shape  of  a  biconcave  lens.    It  owes  this  form 
to  the  centi'al  depression  on  each  face.     Other  red  colouring  matters, 
snch  as  madder,  cochineal,  or  lac,  do  not  owe  their  colour  to  independent 
•cells  or  corpuscles.  Hence,  if  corpuscles,  of  the  form,  colour,  and  size  of  those 
found  in  mammalian  blood,  are  visible  under  the  microscope,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  liquid  is  blood.    Such  evidence  can,  however,  be  safely 
received  only  from  one  who  has  been  accustomed  to  the  use  of  this  instru- 
ment and  to  the  examination  of  blood.    In  order  to  examine  the  suspected 
snbstance  for  corpuscles,  the  best  plan  of  proceeding,  when  the  particles  of 
■coagulum  are  very  small,  is  to  breathe  several  times  on  a  glass-slide,  then 
place  the  small  fragments  of  coagulum  on  the  slide,  and  again  breathe  over 
them.    A  slip  of  thin  glass  may  then  be  laid  upon  them.    If  they  consist 
•of  blood  a  red  margin  will  soon  appear,  and  in  the  fluid  portion,  by  the 
^lid  of  a  magnifying  power  of  from  300  to  500  diameters,  some  of  the 
corpuscles  of  the  blood  may  be  recognized.    They  are  seldom  so  perfectly 
spherical  as  in  the  fresh  state,  and  they  appear  small,  and  frequently 
shrunk  or  corrugated.   In  some  cases  only  fragments  of  the  envelopes  can 
be  seen.    The  condensed  moisture  of  the  breath  serves  the  purpose  of 
water  in  breaking  up  the  particles  of  dried  blood,  without  destroying  the 
■corpuscles  by  too  much  dilution.    The  red  colour  of  blood  is  well  brought 
out  under  these  circumstances.    In  thus  treating  cochineal,  extract  of  log- 
wood, kino,  and  other  colouring  matters,  the  appearances  observed  will  be 
found  wholly  different. 

If  the  suspected  clot  is  in  larger  quantity,  it  may  be  removed  from  the 
■stuff  and  macerated  in  one  or  two  drops  of  water  on  a  glass  slide.  It 
should  be  covered  with  thin  glass,  in  order  to  prevent  rapid  evaporation. 
This  method  of  extracting  the  corpuscles  has  frequently  failed,  owing  to 
the  quantity  of  water  employed  having  been  too  large.   Under  these  circum- 
stances, the  corpuscles  are  distended  and  rapidly  destroyed,  while  the  water 
simply  becomes  coloured.    It  is  by  no  means  easy  in  all  cases  to  obtain 
from  dry  coagula  clear  and  distinct  evidence  of  the  presence  of  these 
corpuscles,  especially  when  the  blood  is  old.    In  drying,  the  blood-cells 
lose  their  form,  and  they  do  not  readily  resume  it  when  again  moistened. 
Unless  they  are  seen  after  a  short  maceration  in  a  very  small  quantity  of 
water,  it  is  probable  they  will  not  be  seen  at  all.    To  accelerate  their 
separation  various  chemical  liquids  have  been  employed.   Thus  solutions  of 
sulphate  of  sodium  and  common  salt,  as  well  as  liquid  albumen  and  serum 
have  been  employed  as  fluid  media  for  breaking  up  the  dried  clots  of 
blood;  but  there  are  disadvantages  attending  the  use  of  these  solvents 
A  mixture  of  glycerine  and  water  in  the  proportion  of  one  part  by  measure 
•of  glycerine,  to  nme  or  ten  parts  by  measure  of  distilled  water,  will  be 
found  preferable.     The  above  quantity  of  distilled  water  is  such  as  to 
bring  the  mixture  to  the  specific  gravity  of  serum,  1'028.    A  solution  of 
-arsenious  acid,  m  the  proportion  of  four  grains  to  an  ounce  of  distilled 
water,  is  also  a  rapid  solvent  of  the  coagula.     When  this  is  used  the 
•examination  should  take  place  as  soon  as  the  liquid  begins  to  be  coloured 
•  at  the  margin,  or  the  corpuscles  may  be  destroyed,  and  only  fragments  of 
their  envelopes  seen.    Lesueur  and  Robin  have  adopted  the  following 
p  an  which  they  affii;m  to  be  successful  for  the  detection  of  mammalian 
blood.  A  portion  of  the  suspected  coagulum  is  scraped  off  the  stained  sX 
stance  into  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  made  slightly  alkaline  bv  Z 
addition  of  a  little  caustic  soda,  and  it  is  then  examined  under  the  Wo 
scope  with  a  power  of  520  diameters.    At  first  the  substance  aXrs 
entirely  homogeneous,  but  in  half  an  hour  it  swells,  and  in  anothe?  half 
hour  globules  are  formed,  which  can  be  separated  by  genSy  tubbing  the 
glass  slides  one  upon  the  other.    These  observers  thus  ident^ed  globules 
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as  those  of  mammalian  blood,  i.e.  of  animals  which  suckle  their  young. 
('  Chera.  News,'  1850,  2,  295.) 

In  reference  to  stains  on  clothing,  if  they  present  any  appearance  ot 
dry  coagula,  these  should  be  carefully  scraped  oft,, 
and  treated  in  the  manner  above  described.  If  no 
portions  of  solid  coagula  can  be  procured,  there  will 
be  but  little  hope  of  obtaining  evidence  of  the  presence 
of  corpuscles  in  the  suspected  stain.  The  stained 
portion  may  be  cut  out  and  macerated  in  a  small 
_  quantity  of  water.    Under  these  circumstances  the 

a,  Corpuscles  of  blood  in  linen  nornuscles  may  be  sometimcs  seen  aggregated,  or  in 
fibre ;  6.  a  group  detached.    ^^^^P^^^^     the  fibres  of  the  stuff,  as  in  the  engi-aving 

-  fig  112,  in  which  the^'stain  of  blood  was  on  a  shirt.  (Briand's  '  Manuel 
de  Med!  Leg.,'  1863,  p.  747.)  . 

The  illustrations  below  show  the  appearances  presented  by  blood, 
corpuscles,  when  examined  with  a  power  of  about  300  diameters  and  under 
d^erent  methods  of  treatment.    The  first  j^l-f  ^^.7 J?^,^^,^  "^^^^^ 
an  engraving  in  Lehmann's  'Physiological  Chemistry.     It  ^epiesents 
?he  appearance  of  a  drop  of  healthy  human  blood    The  red  blood-^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
partly  detached,  partly  united  in  rolls,  and  partly  m  ^^^^g^l^^'  f 
In  the  vacant  spaces  between  them  there  are  delicate  f  ^^^^s  f  .^W 
The  outlines  of  the  blood-cells  are  rendered  m  some  instances  mdistmct, 
by  reason  of  this  web  of  fibrin  about  them.  n^w  n  ^mall 

^In  fig.  114  the  corpuscles  are  seen  free  from  fibrin.  Only  a  small 
portion  of  those  which  were  in  the  field  have  been  engi^aved.    They  are 


Fig.  113. 


Fig.  lU. 


Human  blood-corpuscles  with  fibrin. 


Human  blood-corpuscles  from  a  dried 
specimen,  magaifled  319  diameters. 


seen  de-.ed  and  in  ::^.£i:^L::sX^ 
:XtuHritro£'i:ice^  b/Xc'l°«,ey..ay  be  distinguished  iron,  the 

are  seen  in  water,  and  fig.  116,  p.  597,  theii  appearance  ^^^^^ 
treatment  with  a  concentrated  solution  of  ^^^lp\^^\!.°*  Water 
of  water  is  to  alter  the  shape       ^'ender  them  sphex  cal  ox  globu  ax 

Chemistry.'  _„„Vo     \<\nnc\  have  been  detected 

Blood  of  Man  andAnimaU.-Vhen  vo^rU  o^J^ooA^^^  ^^^^^ 

on  the  dress  of  an  accused  person,  it  is  by  no  means  ui 
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marks  accounted  for  by  his  having  been  engaged  m  killing  a  F^'^^^o^^^^^ 
or  sheep,  or  in  handling  fish  or  dead  game.  Of  course  every  allowance 
must  be  made  for  a  statement  like  this,  which  can  be  proved  or  disproved 
only  by  circumstances  ;  but  the  question  here  arises,  whether  we  possess 
^ny  certain  meansof  distinguishing  the  blood  of  a  human  being  from  that 
of  an  animal.  Barruel  and  other  French  medical  ]urists  have  alfarmed 
that  bymixincr  fresh  blood  with  one-third  or  one-half  of  its  bulk  ot  sti-ong 
sulphuric  acid%nd  agitating  the  mixture  with  a  glass  rod,  ^  peculiar  odour 
was  evolved,  which  differed  in  the  blood  of  man  and  animals,  and  also  m 
the  blood  of  the  sexes.  This  odour,  it  was  said,  resembled  that  ot  the 
cutaneous  exhalation  of  the  animal  the  blood  of  which  was  made  the 
subject  of  experiment.  Others,  endowed  with  a  more  acute  sense_  ot 
smelling,  asserted  that  they  had  succeeded,  by  this  process,  m  identifying 
the  blood  of  frogs  and  fleas.  (Devergie,  '  Med.  Leg.,'  vol.  2,  p.  907.)  It 
■is  true  that  strong  sulphuric  acid  does  gives  rise  to  a  particular  odour 
when  mixed  with  fresh  blood ;  and  it  is  possible  that  some  persons  may 
discover  a  difference  in  the  odour,  if  'not  according  to  the  sex,  at  least 
according  to  the  animal.  But,  assuming  this  to  be  true,  there  is  probably 
not  one  individual  among  a  thousand  whose  sense  of  smelling  would  allow 
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Fig.  116. 


Human  blood-corpuscles,  as  seen  in 
water. 


]Iuman  blood-corpuscles,  as  seen  in  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  sodium,  which 
does  not  dissolve  them. 


liim  to  state,  with  undeniable  certainty,  from  what  animal  the  unknown 
blood  had  really  been  taken.  Any  evidence  short  of  this  should  not  be 
received ;  for  it  is  better  not  to  decide  at  all,  than  to  decide  on  principles 
which  are  exposed  to  unavoidable  fallacy.  Besides,  it  must  be  remembered 
that,  in  general,  the  operator  has  not  before  him  fresh  blood,  or  blood  in 
large  quantity,  but  merely  a  diluted  solution  of  the  dried  colouring  matter, 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  serum,  and  sometimes  only  a  few  small 
spots,  yielding  no  perceptible  quantity  of  solution.  In  a  case  of  some  im- 
portance, which  occurred  in  Paris,  the  testing  of  blood  by  odour  completely 
vfailed  in  the  hands  of  Barruel,  Tardieu,  and  Chevalier.  The  mistakes 
rniade  by  these  experts  are  admitted  by  themselves  to  have  been  of  so 
serious  a  nature  as  to  render  this  mode  of  obtaining  evidence  in  any 
future  case  inadmissible.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1853,  1,  413  ;  '  Guy's  Hosp. 
Kep.,'  1850,  p.  412.)  Possibly,  hairs,  fish-scales,  &c.,  imbedded  in  a  blood- 
stain may  indicate  its  origin. 

In  a  few  cases,  the  situation  of  the  stains  on  different  and  remote  parts 
of  the  dress,  back  and  front,  as  well  as  in  concealed  or  covered  parts,  may 
show  that  the  defence  is  inconsistent  with  the  facts  ;  but,  in  the  large 
majority  a  medical  witness  will  be  pressed  to  state  whether  the  blood  is 
or  is  not  human.  It  has  been  already  observed  that  there  are  no  chemical 
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difFerences  between  the  blood  of  man  and  animals.  The  red  colouring- 
matter,  the  albumen,  and  the  hbrin  are  the  same,  and  chemical  tests  produce 
on  them  precisely  similar  results.  Thus,  neither  the  guaiacum  process  nor 
specti'um  analysis  will  enable  us  to  distinguish  human  from  animal  blood. 
These  methods  of  research  simply  allow  us  to  speak  to  the  presence  or 
absence  of  the  red  colouring  matter  of  blood ;  but  on  the  question  whether 
the  blood  has  been  taken  from  a  human  being,  or  from  any  wann  or  cold- 
blooded animal,  they  throw  no  light.  The  microscope  alone,  in  the  present 
stateof  science,  can  enable  the  inquirer  to  solve  this  question,  and  only  under 
certain  conditions.  The  microscope  shows  physical  differences  in  reference 
to  the  shape  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  animals  of  different  classes ;  and 
in  reference  to  size  in  animals  of  the  same  class.  1.  In  respect  to  shape. 
In  all  animals  with  red  blood,  the  corpuscles  have  a  disk-like  or  flattened 
form.  (See  figs.  110,  111,  j).  594.)  In  the  mammalia,  excepting  the 
camel  tribe,  the  outline  of  the  disk  is  circular.  In  this  tribe,  and  in 
birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  the  corpuscles  have  the  form  of  a  lengthened 
ellipse  or  oval.  In  the  three  last-mentioned  classes  of  animals  they  have 
a  central  nucleus,  which  gives  to  them  an  apparent  prominence  in  the 
centre.  The  blood-corpuscles  of  all  the  mammalia,  including  those  of 
the  camel- tribe,  have  no  central  nucleus,  and  they  appear  depressed  in  the 
centi-e. 

The  microscope,  therefore,  enables  an  observer  to  distinguish  the  blood 
of  birds,  fishes,  and  reptiles,  from  that  of  a  human  being ;  and  this  may 
be  of  great  importance  as  evidence.  In  Reg.  v.  Dro7-y  (Essex  Lent  Ass.^ 
1851),  it  was  suggested  in  the  defence,  that  the  blood-stains  on  the 
clothes  of  the  prisoner  had  been  caused  by  his  having  killed  some 
chickens.  The  shape  of  the  corpuscles  negatived  this  part  of  the  defence. 
In  another  case,  the  blood  was  alleged  to  be  that  of  a  fish  ;  this  was  also' 
disproved  by  the  shape.  Bennet  on  one  occasion  was  called  to  see  a 
patient  who  was  spitting  florid  blood.  On  examining  the  sputum  with 
a  microscope,  he  found  that  the  coloured  blood-coi-puscles  wei-e  those  of 
a  bird.  On  his  telling  the  patient  that  she  had  mixed  a  bird's  blood 
with  the  expectoration,  she  was  astounded,  and  confessed  that  she  had 
done  so  for  the  purpose  of  imposition.  ('  The  Microscope  as  a  Means  of 
Diagnosis,'  p.  185.) 

The  chief  microscopical  distinction  between  the  hlood  of  man  and  domestic 
animals,  consists  in  a  minute  difference  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles.  This,, 
however,  is  only  an  average  difference ;  for  the  corpuscles  are  found  of 
different  sizes  in  the  blood  of  the  same  animal.  In  making  use  of  this 
criterion,  it  would  be  necessary  to  rely  upon  the  size  of  the  majority  of  the 
corpuscles  seen  in  a  given  area,  and  under  the  same  power  of  the  microscope. 
Their  size  bears  no  relation  to  the  size  of  the  animal.  Thus,  in  the  horse, 
ox,  ass,  cat,  mouse,  pig,  and  bat,  they  are,  on  an  average,  nearly  of  the  same 
size  ;  the  difference  is  so  slight  as  to  be  practically  inappreciable.  In  these- 
animals  they  are  smaller  than  in  man  and  in  several  of  the  mammalia. 
The  corpuscles  in  man,  the  dog,  the  rabbit,  and  the  hare,  are  of  nearly  the 
same  size.  In  the  blood  of  the  sheep  and  goat,  they  are  smaller  than  in 
other  mammalia.  The  size  of  the  corpuscle  bears  no  proportion  to  the  age 
of  the  animal :  thus  in  the  blood  of  the  human  foetus  they  are  found  to 
be  as  large  as  in  that  of  the  adult. 

The  measured  diameter  of  the  corpuscles  in  human  hlood  varies,  ac- 
cording to  Gulliver,  from  l-2000th  to  1 -4000th  of  an  inch  (0-00050— 
0*00025  inch),  the  average  size  in  both  sexes  being  l-3200th  (0-00031)  of 
an  inch.  In  fresh  human  blood  the  author  found  the  average  diameter 
of  the  corpuscles  to  be  the  l-3500th  (0-00029)  of  an  inch,  the  maximum 
size  being  l-3000th  (0*00033),  and  the  minimum  l-5000th  (0*00020)  of  aa 
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inch.  The  corpuscles  of  human  blood  are  larger  than  those  of  domestic 
animals.  The  subjoined  measurements,  in  fractions  of  an  mch,  are  those 
given  by  Gulliver,  excepting  those  given  in  italics,  which  are  i^'om  the 
author's  own  observations.  The  average  diameter  is  m  the  dog  i-c554Uth 
(0-00029)— maximum  l-4000th  (0' 00025), mmimum  l-BOOOth  {0-00017)-,in 
the  hare,  l-3607th  (0'00028)— maa;.  l-WOOth  {0-00050),  mm  l-8000th 
(0-00012),  average  l-dOOOtJi  (0-00025)  ;  in  the  rabbit,  l-4000th  {0-00025)  ; 
in  the  mouse,  l-3814th  (0-00026)  ;  in  the  ass,  l-4000th  (0-00025)  ;  m  the 
pier  1.4230th  (0-00024),  which  accords  with  the  author's  measurements, 
l-4250th;  in  the  ox,  l-4267th  (0-00023)  ;  in  the  coio,  1-dOOOth  {0-00025) 
to  l-4200th  {0-00022)  ;  in  the  cat,  l-4400th  (0-00023)  ;  in  the  horse,  l-4600th 
(0-00022),  or  l-5000th  {0-00020) ;  in  the  sheep,  l-5300th  (0-00019),  or 
l-5338rd  to  1.6000th  {0-00019  to  0-00016)  ;  in  the  goat,  1 -6366th  (-000016). 
These  measurements  apply  to  recent  blood,  which  has  not  been  allowed  to 
become  dry  on  animal  and  vegetable  stuffs.  In  this  case  a  distinction 
might  be  made  between  the  blood  of  a  human  being  and  a  sheep  or 
goat.    With  respect  to  the  dog,  hare,  and  rabbit,  it  would  be,  even  under 

Fig.  117.  Fig.  118. 
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Blood-corpuscles,  magnified  319  dia- 
meters. 

a.  Of  the  dog.  h.  Of  the  mouse, 
c.  Of  the  rabbit.      (i.  Of  the  ass. 


Blood-corpuscles,  magnified  319  dia- 
meters. 

a.  Of  the  cow.  ft.  Of  the  pig. 
c.  Of  the  ox.         d.  Of  the  cat. 


Fig.  119. 


these  favourable  circumstances,  a  matter  of  some  difficulty.  When  blood 
is  dried  on  clothing,  and  it  is  necessary  to  extract  the  corpuscles  by 
means  of  a  liquid  of  a  different  nature 
from  the  serum,  we  cannot  rely  on  slight 
fractional  differences,  since  we  cannot  be 
sure  that  the  corpuscles,  after  having  been 
once  dried,  will  ever  reacquire  in  foreign 
liquid  the  exact  size  which  they  had  in 
serum.  (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1850, 
p.  412.) 

The  illustrations  (figs.  117-119)  repre- 
sent, in  the  dry  state,  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  twelve  animals — ten  taken  from  the  mam- 
malia, or  warm-blooded  sucking  animals — 
one  of  a  bird,  and  one  of  a  reptile.  All 
are  represented  under  the  same  magnifying 
power  in  quadrants  of  circles,  so  as  to  allow 
of  a  comparison. 

On  comparing  the  ten  samples  of  mam- 
malian blood  in  these  illustrations,  with  that  representing  human  blood 
(m  figs,  llo,  116,  p.  597)  prepared  under  precisely  similar  circum- 
stances and  magnified  in  the  same  degi-ee,  it  will  be  perceived  that 


Blood-corpuscles,  magnified  319 
diameters, 
a.  Of  the  borse. 
h.  Of  the  sheep. 

c.  Of  the  common  fowl. 

d.  Of  the  salamander. 
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the  only  difference  consists  in  the  human  corpuscles  being  somewhat 
larger.  The  difference  in  size,  however,  from  the  corpuscles  of  the  dog  and 
the  hare  is  so  small  as  to  be  scarcely  appreciable.  The  corpuscles  of 
the  bird  and  the  reptile  are  well  characterized  by  their  size,  the  oval 
shape,  and  the  presence  of  a  nucleus  in  the  centre  of  each.  The  length 
of  the  corpuscle  of  the  fowl's  blood  was  found  by  measurement  to  be  the 
l-2250th  part  of  an  inch,  and  its  width  the  l-4500th  of  an  inch.  The 
length  of  the  corpuscles  in  the  salamander  was  the  1- 750th  of  an  inch, 
nnd  the  width  the  l-1125th  of  an  inch.  In  reference  to  the  scientific 
question  proposed,  it  must  be  regarded  as  still  unsolved.  There  are  no 
certain  methods  of  distinguishing,  microscopically  or  chemically,  the 
blood  of  a  human  being  from  that  of  an  animal,  when  it  has  been  once 
dried  on  an  article  of  clothing,  notwithstanding  statements  to  the  contrary. 

The  extent  to  which  a  medical  witness  is  justified  in  going  on  trials 
for  murder,  on  which  this  important  question  frequently  arises,  appears  to 
be  this :  the  size  and  shape  of  the  corpuscles  are  or  are  not  consistent 
with  their  being  the  corpuscles  of  human  blood  ;  but  it  is  impossible,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  to  affirm  that  the  corpuscles  extracted  from 
stains  dried  on  clothing  or  weapons  are  not  those  of  some  domestic 
animal  belonging  to  the  class  mammalia.  This  was  the  substance 
of  the  evidence  which  the  author  gave  in  the  case  of  Meg.  v.  Munro 
(Cumberland  Lent  Ass.,  1855) — a  case  in  which  everything  turned  on  cir- 
cumstantial evidence  of  a  medical  and  moral  kind.  He  declined  to  say  abso- 
lutely that  the  stains  were  caused  by  human  blood,  although  the  corpuscles 
coincided  in  measurement  with  them.  In  one  instance  a  medical  witness 
professed  to  make  a  distinction  between  certain  spots  on  a  man's  clothes — 
assigning  some  to  the  blood  of  a  horse,  and  others  to  human  blood  ;  and 
on  another  occasion  scientific  evidence  was  so  strained  by  a  witness  upon 
this  question  as  to  elicit  a  sharp  rebuke  from  the  judge  who  tried  the 
case.  {Reg.  v.  Nation,  Taunton  Spring  Ass.,  1857,  see  p.  536;  also  'Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1857,  I.  p.  365.)  Evidence  based  upon  such  vary- 
ing avei'ages  as  those  above  given  must  be  treated  as  speculative  and 
unsafe. 

It  is  generally  admitted  by  scientific  men  that  we  have  at  present  no 
certain  method  of  distinguishins:  human  fi'om  other  mammalian  blood, 
-when  it  has  been  once  dried  on  an  article  of  clothing  or  on  a  weapon. 
This  is  the  pr-actical  form  in  which  the  problem  usually  becomes  before 
a  medical  jurist.  He  may  be  able  to  state  that  the  shape  and  size  of 
the  corpuscles,  as  seen  by  the  microscope,  are  consistent  with  the  blood 
being  mammalian,  and  probably  hu.man,  but  that  it  is  impossible  to  say 
with  absolute  certainty  that  it  is  not  the  blood  of  an  animal  like  the  ox 
or  pig. 

Richardson,  of  Philadelphia,  U.S.,  made  a  considerable  step  in  ad- 
vance on  the  microscopical  examination  of  blood.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.,'  July,  1874.)  By  the  use  of  higher  powers  up  to  750  diameters, 
and  by  other  appliances,  he  asserts  that  he  has  been  able  to  distinguish, 
tinder  favourable  conditions,  the  blood  of  man  from  that  of  such  animals 
as  the  ox  and  pig,  and  to  give  evidence  thereon  on  certain  trials  for 
murder. 

It  will  be  understood  that,  as  the  magnifying  power  increases,  the 
relative  difference  in  the  size  of  the  corpuscles  is  more  apparent.  _  Thus, 
when  at  300  diameters  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish  the 
blood  of  man  from  that  of  the  pig,  at  650  diameters  the  difference  in  size 
is  well  marked.  The  plates  (figs.  120  and  121,  p.  601),  taken  from  a  photo- 
graph by  Seiler,  represent,  under  the  same  power  (650  diameters),  the  cor- 
puscles in  the  blood  of  man  and  the  pig.    In  each  of  the  engravings  only 
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•a  small  portion  of  the  blood  is  represented,  the  whole  of  the  photograph, 
with  the  two  varieties  of  blood  and  the  micrometric  scale,  bein^  much 
■too  large  for  a  page  of  this  work.  Seiler's  process  is  described  in  the 
Amer.  Med.  Times,'  Feb.  19,  1879,  p.  249.  The  larger  size  of  the 
•corpuscles  in  human  blood  (fig.  120)  is  at  once  perceptible,  and  it  may- 


Fig.  120.  Fig.  121. 


Human  corpuscles,  l-3500th.  Pigs'  corpuscles,  l-4250th. 


be  observed  that  the  smallest  of  the  human  corpuscles  thus  highly  mag- 
Tiified  is  larger  than  the  largest  of  those  in  the  pig  (fig.  121).  This 
observation  was  made  on  fresh  blood,  for  Seiler  candidly  admits  that 
he  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  satisfactory  results  with  dried  blood- 
stains, the  problem  which  in  practice  most  commonly  presents  itself  for 
solution. 

Fro  m  one  well  experienced  in  the  use  of  the  higher  powers  of  the 
microscope,  evidence  of  the  probable  nature  of  the  blood  might  be  i-e- 
ceivable,  but  when  the  blood  is  dried  the  evidence  is  generally  inad- 
missible. 

In  all  cases  in  which  the  microscope  is  employed  for  the  examination 
•of  blood-corpuscles,  a  comparison  of  the  sample  should  always  be  made 
with  the  kind  of  blood,  whether  human  or  animal,  which  it  is  supposed 
to  represent. 

In  general  it  is  found  sufficient  if  the  witness  can  say  that  the 
'blood-stams  on  an  article  of  dress  have  the  characters  of  mammalian 
blood,  and  might  be  the  blood  of  a  human  being.  The  blood  of  birds 
£shes,  and  reptiles  presents  no  difficulty,  and  in  trials  for  murder  the 
statement  of  a  prisoner  is  occasionally  proved  false  by  the  medical 
evidence  derived  from  the  microscope.  A  prisoner  was  charged  (Bea. 
V.  T4^anZ,  Leeds  Ass.,  Nov.,  1878)  with  murder  and  highway  robbery, 
ihe  deceased  was  found  dead,  with  marks  of  severe  blows  on  the  head 
Among  other  circumstances  which  connected  the  prisoner  with  this 

•crime  was  a  large  spot  of  blood  upon  his  trousers.  When  asked  to  account 
lor  this,  he  said  it  was  the  blood  of  a  fowl.    The  medical  witness  was 

•able  to  state  that  this  was  not  the  blood  of  a  bird,  but  of  a  mammal. 
Poachers  have  their  clothes  often  stained  with  blood  in  contests  with 
gamekeepers.^   The  stains  have  in  these  cases  been  sometimes  referred 

Z.  lt  '''''^rf.l  Pheasants  or  partridges,  but  the  medical  evidence 

•defence  corpuscles  was  inconsistent  with  this 

Another  process  for  the  microscopical  detection  of  blood  consists  in 
procuring  crystal  from  the  dry  red  colouring  matter  of  blood.  LehmLn 
and  Kunze  ascertained  that  all  red  blood  is  capable  of  crystallizSu 
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or  of  bi'eaking  up  into  crystalline  forms,  from  whatever  animal  or  organ 
it  may  have  been  taken.  A  drop  of  blood  which  has  been  kept  a  day  is 
allowed  to  evaporate  on  a  glass  slide ;  a  drop  of  distilled  water  is  then 
added,  and  the  whole  is  covered  with  a  slip  of  thin  glass.  After  a  time,, 
when  the  water  has  to  some  extent  evaporated,  regular  red-coloured 
crystals,  of  various  sizes  and  forms,  such  as  those  represented  in  the 
quadrant  a  of  fig.  122,  are  visible.  Some  are  columnar  and  prismatic,, 
while  others  are  in  the  form  of  rhombic  plates.  The  second  quadrant,  h, 
represents  the  crystals  procured,  by  a  similar  process,  from  the  heart- 
blood  of  a  cat.    The  thii-d,  c,  crystals  from  the  venous  blood  of  a  guinea- 


Fig.  122. 


Fig.  123. 


Blood-crystals. 


Blood-crystals. 


pig,  which  appear  in  regular  tetrahedra;  and  the  fourth,^  d,  crystals- 
from  the  venous  blood  of  a  squirrel ;  some  of  which  are  prismatic,  and 
others  in  the  form  of  rhombic  and  hexahedral  plates.  The  crystals  are 
represented  in  this  and  the  other  engravings  as  transparent.  They  are, 
in  fact,  translucent,  and  under  a  good  light,  of  a  well-marked  red  or  red- 
brown  colour.  J  1  • 

In  fig.  123  the  first  quadrant,  a,  shows  the  prisms  and  rhombic 
plates  obtained  by  Lehmann  from  human  venous  blood  ;  h,  blood-^ystals 
from  human  blood  in  rhombic  plates,  as  delineated  by  Robin  and  YerdeiH 
('Chimie  Anatomique'),  and  c,  crystals  obtained  from  human  blood,  by 
Kunze,  by  a  process  described  below.  Some  of  these  have  a  rhombic 
form;  others  are  shaped  like  a  hempseed  ;  and  a  few,  being  double  at 
one  extremity,  have  the  appearance  of  a  swallow's  tail.  In  the  quadrant 
d  are  represented  crystals  as  obtained  by  Lehmann  from  the  red  blooa 

of  a  fish.  It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  crystals 
that  they  are  all  coloured,  having  more  or  less- 
the  red  colour  of  the  blood. 

In  applying  Lehmann's  process  to  a  frag- 
ment of  a  dried  clot  of  human  blood,  which 
had  been  kept  for  six  months,  prismatic- 
crystals  were  seen,  mixed  with  bodies  ot  an 
ovoid  shape.  A  number  of  these  are  de- 
lineated in  the  engraving  (fig.  124).  itie\ 
have  the  characters  of  the  phosphates  and 
other  salts  of  the  blood.  No  rhombip  plates, 
or  tetrahedra,  such  as  those  described  by 
Lehmann,  were  seen.  The  prismatic  crystals- 
Blood-crystals.  j^^d  the   characters    of   triple  magnesiunv 

phosphate.  They  were  colourless  on  a  red  ground  i,„maii, 
^    Copeman  has  recently  described  a  method  of  distinguishing  human, 


Fig.  124. 
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Fig.  125. 


from  all  other  kinds  of  blood  ('  St.  Thomas's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1888,  p.  95), 
which,  however,  needs  confirmation.  He  asserts  that  human  blood,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  monkey,  crystallizes  in  the  form  of  reduced  hiemo- 
^lobin,  whilst  that  of  all  other  animals  crystallizes  (see  below)  in  the 
form  of  oxyhsemoglobin ;  and  that  the  spectroscope  reveals  this  difference. 
A  few  drops  of  putrid  serum  suffice  to  bring  about  crystallization  of 
the  pigment  in  a  solution  of  blood.  To  distinguish  between  the  blood 
of  man  and  the  monkey,  it  suffices  to  note  that  the  crystals  of  human 
reduced  heemoglobin  (see  fig.  123,  p.  602)  are  almost  invariably  rectan- 
gular plates,  whilst  those  from  monkey's  blood  are  for  the  most  part 
diamond-shaped  plates,  or  else  hexagonal  plates,  like  those  of  the  sheep 
and  ox.    This  method  is  not  satisfactory  when  applied  to  dried  blood. 

Scemin-Crysials. — The  production  of  haemin-crystals  from  the  colour- 
ing matter  of  blood,  as  contained  in  a  dry  coagulum,  may  be  effected  by 
evaporating  to  dryness  a  fragment  of  the  blood-clot  or  stained  tissue,, 
with  an  excess  of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  acid  liquid,  is  poured  off, 
and  a  particle  of  common  salt  may  then  be  added,  with  more  acetic 
acid,  and  the  evaporation  repeated.  The 
residue  is  examined  by  a  microscopical  power 

of  300  to  500  diameters.   The  heemin-crystals, 

if  present,  appear  in  groups,  as  small  dark 

specks.   They  are  somewhat  irregular  in  shape 

— have  generally  a  prismatic  form,  some  with 

rhombic  terminations,  while  others  assume  a 

spindle  shape  ;  and  others  again  are  joined  at 

an  angle,  so  as  to  resemble  a  bird's  tail,  or 

they  cross   each  other  like  the  letter  X. 

Haemin-crystals,   from  human  blood,  were 

found  to  have  an  average  length  of  l-2250th 

of  an  inch,  and  a  width  of  i-9000th  of  an 

inch.   Those  obtained  from  sheep's  blood  were 

smaller  than  those  obtained  from  the  blood 

of  man  and  of  the  bullock.    A  fragment  of 

dried  bullock's  blood,  which  had  been  on  a  rag  for  about  six  years,  gave 

when  similarly  treated,  the  group  of  red-coloured  crystals  seen  in  &! 

fig.  125;  and  blood  of  the  sheep  of  old  date,  gave  the  form  seen  in  c. 

ihe  crystals  in  the  latter  are  smaller 

than  those  produced  from  human  and  Fig.  i26. 

bullock's  blood,  but  the  resemblance  is 
so  great,  that  it  would  be  obviously  im- 
possible to  base  any  distinction  between 
human  and  animal  blood  upon  these 
observations. 

Gwosdew  adopts  another  method, 
which  embraces  the  use  of  the  spectro- 
scope, as  well  as  the  production  of  crystals. 
The  dry  clot  is  treated  with  alcohol  and 
carbonate  of  potassium.  The  red  colour 
is  extracted,  and  this  gives  a  single  band 
m  the  spectroscope  between  G  and  B  on 
the  spectrum.  The  colouring  matter  is 
thrown  down  by  dilution  with  water 
and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  To 
procure  crystals  the  precipitate  is  dried 

mixed  with  common  salt  and  glacial  acetic  acid,  and  evaporated  at  212=^  F 
('Ueber  die  Darstellung  der  Hamin,'  1866.)'    By T^rWs  methoi 


Htemin-crystals,  niaguitied  617 
diameters. 


Hainiiu-crj-stals.  as  obtained  from  human 
blood  (Neumann). 
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three  distinct  processes  for  the  detection  of  blood  may  be  thus  applied 
to  the  colouring  matter  extracted  from  a  small  stain.  The  colouring 
matter  of  blood  so  treated  may  be  converted  into  quasi-crystalline  forms, 
still  preserving  its  red  colour ;  and  microscopical  evidence  of  blood  may 
be  thus  obtained,  in  cases  in  which  the  blood-corpuscles  have  not  been 
•  successfully  extracted  by  liquids.  A  very  small  quantity  of  dry  coagulum 
-will  suffice  to  yield  this  corroborative  evidence. 

Bug  and  flea  spots  differ  in  appearance  from  blood.  The  residue  is 
free  from  fibrin  and  from  blood-corpuscles.  For  further  information  on 
the  subject  of  blood-stains,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  following  works  : — 
"  Blutkrystalle  Untersuchungen,'  von  W.  Preyer,  Jena,  1871 ;  Neumann, 
'Erkennung  des  Blutes,'  Leipzig,  1869;  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1865,  1,  139; 
1868,  1,  130;  1870,  2,  432;  Henke's  'Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,'  1844,  b.  2, 
p.  273  ;  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1850  ;  1867,  p.  432  ;  1870,  p.  274  ;  Casper's 
-Vierteljahrsschrift,'  1862,  vol.  1,  pp.  15,  250,  256;  1863,  vol.  2,  p.  193; 
1867,  1,  354 ;  '  Chemical  News,'  1868,  p.  124 ;  '  Lond.  Med.  Rec.,'  1882, 
-p.  83  ;  and  '  Pharm.  Jour.,'  xiv.  p.  274. 


CHAPTER  40. 

.IMPUTED  OR  SELF-IXFLICTED  WOUNDS— MOTIVES  EOR  THEIR  PRODUCTION— MEDICO- 
LEGAL INVESTIGATION  OF  THESE  CASES. 

Imputed  or  self-inflicted  Wounds. — The  question  whether  a  wound  was  or 
was  not  self-inflicted,  may  refer  to  the  living  as  well  as  to  the  dead.  Thus, 
a  man  may  produce  wounds  npon  himself  for  the  purpose  of  simulating  a 
homicidal  assault,  which,  for  various  motives,  he  may  allege  to  have  been 
committed  upon  him.    With  the  motives  for  the  self-infliction  of  wounds, 
a  medical  jurist  is  not  concerned— it  is  of  the  fact  only  that  he  can  take 
^coo-nizance.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 
occurred  in  England,  was  that  of  Bolam,  who  was  tried  for  the  mui-der  of 
a  man  named  Millie,  at  the  Newcastle  Autumn  Assizes,  18.39.    Bolam  was 
found  lying  in  an  apartment  which  had  been  fired  by  himself,  or,  as  he 
allecred,  by°some  incendiary,  and  near  him  was  the  body  of  the  deceased, 
•  who\ad  evidently  been  kiUedby  violence— the  skull  having  been  extensively 
fractured  by  a  poker  lying  near.    The  prisoner,  when  found,  was  either 
insensible  or  pretended  to  be  so.    He  stated  that  he  had  been  suddenly 
:  attacked  by  a  man,  and  knocked  down  by  a  blow  on  the  right  temple. 
After  attempting  to  escape,  he  was  again  knocked  down.    He  then  teit  a 
knife  at  his  throat,  but  admitted  that  he  did  not  put  up  his  hands  to 
protect  it.    His  hands  were  not  cut.    He  said  he  remembered  receivmg 
some  blows  on  his  body,  but  he  became  insensible  and  reco  lected  nothing 
more.    On  examining  his  throat,  there  was  a  wound  an  inch  and  a  halt  in 
length  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck,  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  jaw.  it 
had  penetrated  nearly  through  the  true  skin,  and  was  of  inconsiderable 
-extent.    A  small  quantity  of  blood,  which  had  flowed  down  on  the  mside  ot 
his  cravat,  had  escaped  from  this  wound.    There  were  many  cuts  on  lus 
coat  at  the  back  and  sides,  through  his  waistcoat,  shirt  and  tiannel-shirt , 
but  there  were  no  corresponding  cut  or  stabs,  nor,  indeed,  any  mark  oi 
injury  upon  the  skin.     The  question  was  whether  these  wounds  ^eie 
inflicted  by  the  unknown  person,  who  was  alleged  to  have  fired  the  premises 
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and  murdered  the  deceased,  or  whether  the  prisoner  had  inflicted  them  on 
himself,  in  order  to  divert  attention,  and  conceal  the  crime  which  he  was 
accused  of  having  committed.  No  motive  for  the  imputed  crime  was  dis- 
covered :  but  the  medical  facts  relative  to  the  self-infliction  of  wounds  were 
so  strong,  that  he  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.  There  was  no  doubt 
that  the  prisoner  had  produced  the  wounds  upon  himself  in  order  to  remove- 
the  suspicion  that  he  had  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.  They  were 
superficial,  involved  no  important  organs,  and  bore  the  characters  which 
those  Avounds  only  would  have,  which  had  not  been  produced  with  a 
suicidal  intention. 

Soon  after  Bolam's  case,  one  somewhat  similar  occurred  in  London. 
The  steward  of  a  club-house  was  found  one  morning  in  bed  wounded, 
and  the  cash-box  of  the  club  was  missing.  Circumstances  led  the 
police  to  suspect  that  no  one  could  have  broken  into  the  house  ;  but 
the  man  himself  was  considered  so  trustworthy,  that  no  suspicion  was 
entertained  of  his  having  been  concerned  in  the  robbery.  Bransby 
Cooper,  who  examined  him,  found  the  wounds  on  his  person  of  a  tin  vial 
character ;  and  there  was  no  doubt,  from  what  subsequently  transpired, 
that  he  had  produced  them  on  himself,  for  the  purpose  of  averting 
suspicion. 

It  is  not  always  easy  to  trace  a  motive  for  the  production  of  these 
injuries ;  and  when  a  reasonable  motive  is  not  immediately  discovered^ 
persons  are  apt  to  be  misled  and  to  credit  the  story.  When  a  person 
intending  to  commit  suicide  fails  in  the  attempt,  he  has  sometimes,  under 
a  sense  of  shame,  attributed  the  infliction  of  a  wound  in  his  throat  to* 
another ;  but  facts  of  this  kind  may  without  difficulty  be  cleared  up  by 
circumstantial  evidence.  Imputed  wounds,  if  we  except  the  case  of  an  actual 
attempt  at  suicide,  in  which  the  injury  is  commonly  severe,  are  generally 
of  a  superficial  chai-acter,  consisting  of  cuts  or  incisions  not  extending; 
below  the  true  skin ;  deep  stabs  are  seldom  resorted  to  where  the  purpose 
is  not  suicide,  but  merely  to  conceal  other  crimes.  Further,  these  wounds 
are  in  front  of  the  person,  and  may  be  on  the  right  or  left  side,  according 
to  whether  the  person  is  right  or  left-handed.  They  have  also  been> 
generally  numerous,  and  widely  scattered;  sometimes  they  have  had  a, 
complete  parallelism,  unlike  those  which  must  have  been  inflicted  by  an 
adversary  during  a  mortal  conflict  with  a  weapon.  The  hands  are  seldom 
wounded,  although  in  the  resistance  to  real  homicidal  attempts,  these  parts- 
commonly  suffer  severely.  The  injuries  are  not  usually  situated  over 
those  parts  of  the  body  in  which  wounds  are  by  common  repute  considered 
mortal,  and  there  is  in  general  an  entire  want  of  correspondence  between 
the  situation  of  the  wounds  on  the  person,  and  the  cuts  or  other  marks  on 
the  dress ;  or  the  cuts  in  the  dress  are  not  reconcilable  with  the  articles  of 
dress  having  been  worn  when  they  were  produced.  Facts  of  this  kind 
require  special  attention.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Marc,  a  young 
man  alleged  that  he  had  received  a  sword-cut  on  the  forehead  from  some 
assailants  who  had  escaped.  He  stated  that  he  wore  at  the  time  a  hand- 
kerchief round  his  head,  a  cotton  cap,  and  a  common  cap  with  an  elastic 
front,  which  he  alleged  had  been  cut  through.  There  was  a  longitudinal 
wound,  quite  superficial  and  about  an  inch  long,  at  the  upper  and  rio-ht 
part  of  the  frontal  bone,  passing  downwards  from  left  to  right.  The  cut 
in  the  felt  of  the  cap,  which  was  very  soft,  passed  obliquely  from  right  to 
left,  and  was  about  three  inches  in  length.  The  cut  was  not  so  clean  or 
regular  as  if  it  had  been  produced  by  a  sword  ;  there  was  very  little  blood 
upon  the  cap,  and  only  on  the  edge  of  the  incision.  The  silk  handkerchief 
was  cut  in  an  irregular  manner.  When  the  person  was  requested  to  place 
the  cap  and  other  articles  upon  his  head  in  the  position  in  which  he  stated 
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Tfchey  were  when  he  was  attacked,  it  waa  found  to  be  impossible  to  adjust 
them  so  as  to  make  the  incisions  coirespond,  and  the  cap  could  not  be 
worn  over  the  folded  handkerchief.    This  rendered  it  certain  that  the 
wound  had  not  been  inflicted  in  the  manner  described.    Besides,  a  blow 
of  a  sword  which  would  have  divided  the  felt  and  silk  handkerchief,  would 
at  the  same  time  have  produced  a  much  deeper  wound  on  the  forehead 
than  that  which  was  found.    In  a  case  reported  by  Bayard,  the  false- 
hood of  a  similar  charge  was  demonstrated  by  the  want  of  correspondence 
between  the  cuts  in  the  clothes  and  those  found  on  the  person.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1847,  2,  222.    See  also  case  of  Wiggins,  p.  544.)    In  comparing 
•cuts  on  the  dress  with  wounds  on  the  person,  there  are  several  circum- 
stances to  be  attended  to.    What  articles  of  dress  were  worn  at  the  time 
■of  the  assault?    In  a  case  of  stabbing  all  ought  to  pi-esent  marks  of  per- 
foration, corresponding  in  direction,  form,  size,  sharpness  of  the  edges  of 
the  weapon,  &c.    In  imputed  wounds  the  marks  on  several  layers  of  dress 
may  not  correspond  with  each  other  in  the  characters  above  mentioned.  It 
is  very  difficult  for  a  man  simulating  such  injuries  so  to  arrange  his  clothes 
when  off  his  person,  as  to  deceive  a  careful  examiner.    There  will  be  some 
inconsistency  or  want  of  adjustment.    Apart  from  the  fact  that  several 
stabs  or  cuts  cannot  exist  on  the  same  part  of  the  clothes,  without  one  or 
■more  being  stained  with  blood  on  the  outside  or  inside,  an  impostor  may 
either  do  too  much  or  too  little,  and  thus  lead  to  his  detection.    (Case  of 
Wiggins,  p.  544.)    In  a  case  of  alleged  arson  to  defraud  a  fire  insurance 
•company,  which  excited  much  public  discussion  in  London  many  years 
since,  a  simple  circumstance  led  to  the  inference  that  certain  stabs  or  cuts 
through  a  shirt  had  not  been  produced  while  the  shirt  was  on,  but  while  it 
was  off  the  body.    There  were  two  cuts  in  the  shirt  near  to  each  other, 
precisely  similar  in  size,  form,  and  direction  ;  in  fact,  the  knife  or  dagger 
producing  them  must  have  gone  through  a  fold  of  the  shirt  to  produce 
them,  so  accurate  was  the  correspondence.    Then,  however,  it  followed 
that  the  shirt  could  not  have  been  upon  the  body  of  the  wounded  person 
as  he  alleged,  because  a  stab  through  a  shirt  when  worn  over  the  skin 
must,  in  order  to  reach  the  body,  traverse  not  only  a  fold  (producing  two 
•cuts),  but  another  layer  in  contact  with  the  skin,  and  thus  produce  three 
cuts,  or  in  the  event  of  traversing  two  folds,  five  acts.    In  simulating  the 
wounds  by  cuts  on  the  shirt,  the  person  is  supposed  to  have  forgotten  this 
rand  have  merely  stabbed  a  fold  of  the  shirt  while  lying  on  a  table,  or  in 
some  situation  convenient  for  the  purpose.    This,  among  other  facts, 
rendered  it  probable  that  the  slight  wounds  on  the  chest  were  self-inflicted. 
A  case  occurred  at  Nottingham  in  1872,  which  shows  how  persons  who 
inflict  wounds  and  at  the  same  time  cut  the  dress  covering  the  wounded 
part,  may  furnish  evidence  against  themselves.     A  youth  charged  a 
man  with  unlawfully  wounding  him  on  the  highway.    He  stated  that 
the  man  had  stabbed  him  in  the  arm,  cutting  through  his  shirt  and 
coat-sleeve.    There  was  no  attempt  at  robbery,  and  no  motive  for  such 
an  act.    On  examining  the  coat  and  shirt-sleeve,  it  was  found  that  they 
bad  been  cut,  but  there  was  no  corresponding  cut  in  the  lining  of  the 
coat-sleeve.    The  prosecutor  could  give  no  explanation  of  this.    It  was 
clear  that  the  charge  was  false,  that  there  had  been  no  cutting  or  stabbing 
by  another,  but  that  the  wound  was  self-inflicted,  when  the  coat  was 

not  worn.  ^    j  i.  i.- 

It  has  been  contended  that  no  rules  can  be  laid  down  for  the  detection 
of  sucb  cases ;  each  must  be  decided  by  the  facts  which  accompany  it. 
Nevertheless,  the  details  of  those  above  mentioned  will  serve  to  direct  the 
inquiries  of  a  practitioner.  The  facts  which  he  must  endeavour  to  ascer- 
tain are  the  following  :— 1.  The  relative  positions  of  the  assailant  and  the 
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assailed  person  at  the  time  of  the  alleged  attack.  2.  The  situation,  direc- 
tion, and  depth  of  the  wound  or  wounds.  3.  The  situation  or  direction 
of  marks  of  blood  or  wounds  on  the  person  or  dress  of  either,  or  of  both 
the  assailant  and  assailed.  4*.  The  marks  of  blood,  and  the  quantity 
•effused  at  the  spot  where  the  mortal  struggle  is  alleged  to  have  taken 
place.  The  importance  of  these  inquiries  cannot  be  over-estimated.  A 
strong  suspicion  was  raised  against  the  late  Duke  of  Cumberland,  in  the 
year  1810,  in  reference  to  the  death  of  Sellis,  when  a  proper  examination 
■of  the  wounds  on  the  deceased  would  have  shown  that  they  might  have 
been  self-inflicted. 

Imputed  woands  are  generally  cuts  or  stahs.  They  are  seldom  of  the 
contused  kind  :  the  impostor  cannot,  in  reference  to  contusions,  so  easily 
calculate  upon  the  amount  of  mischief  which  is  likely  to  ensue.  Bergeret, 
however,  has  related  some  cases  in  which  females  labouring  under 
hysterical  attacks  have  inflicted  upon  themselves  severe  contusions,  and 
have  charged  innocent  pei'sous  with  attempts  to  murder.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
1863,  1,  463.)  In  general  the  inconsistency  of  the  story  is  so  palpable  as 
to  betray  the  imposture  at  once.  The  case  of  M.  Armand,  a  merchant  of 
Montpellier,  who  was  tried  at  the  Assizes  at  Aix,  in  March,  1864,  for  an 
alleged  murderous  assault  upon  his  servant,  Maurice  Roux,  shows  the 
readiness  with  which  inconsistent  stories  are  sometimes  accepted  by  the 
public.  This  case  was  rather  one  of  imputed  homicidal  strangulation  than 
imputed  wounding;  nevertheless  a  foundation  was  laid  for  medical  opinions 
by  the  presence,  as  it  was  alleged,  of  a  slight  excoriation  of  the  skin  on  the 
nape  of  the  neck.  The  injury  was  so  slight  that  it  escaped  the  observation 
-of  some  medical  men  who  examined  the  complainant,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  from  the  facts  that  it  had  been  produced  either  accidentally 
•or  designedly  by  the  complainant  on  himself.  Several  medical  men, 
taking  the  man's  story  as  true,  asserted  without  any  qualification,  1.  That 
a  blow  on  the  nape  of  the  neck  might  produce  cerebral  concussion  and 
syncope.  2.  That  a  blow  to  produce  such  effects  need  not  be  violent; 
and  3.  That  such  a  blow  so  inflicted  would  not  always  leave  upon  the 
skin  marks  of  contusion  or  ecchymosis.  These  admissions  were  taken  by 
the  Court  to  support  the  man's  story— that  his  master  struck  a  severe 
blow  on  the  back  of  his  neck ;  and  this  had  produced  concussion  of  the 
bram,  and  that  he  had  been  rendered  insensible  for  many  hours  ('  Ann 
■d'Hyg.,'  1864,  1,  451.)  The  evidence  for  the  defence,  and  chiefly  that 
given  by  Tardieu,  removed  the  effect  produced  by  such  loose  medical 
answers  as  these,  and  satisfied  the  jury  that  the  statement  of  the  com 
plamant  was  a  pure  fabrication.  The  accused  was  justly  acquitted  of  the 
charge.  Although  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated  that  severe  blows  are  not 
always  attended  with  external  marks  of  violence  (p.  520),  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  such  blows  have  been  struck  in  all  cases  in  which  the  skin 
presents  a  slight  abrasion. 

Pistol-shot  wounds  are  sometimes  voluntarily  inflicted  for  the  purpose 
of  imputing  murder,  or  extorting  charity.  A  man  intending  to  commi? 
suicide  by  fire-arms  and  failing  in  the  attempt,  may  also  from  shame  or 
^  desire  to  conceal  his  act,  attribute  the  wound  to  the  hand  of  an  assassin 
In  examining  such  imputed  wounds  they  will  not  be  found  to  involve  vital 
parts,  except  in  cases  of  attempted  suicide,  and  they  will  possess  111  the 

l^isee  viUN  SHOT  WOUNDS.)  ihe  skin  around  will  be  more  or  less  laopratpri 
^nd  bruised  ;  there  will  be  much  ecchymosis,  and  the  hand  ToldTng  the 
weapon,  as  well  as  the  dress  and  the  wounded  skin,  may  be  blackpnfr?^^ 
burnt  by  the  exploded  gunpowder.  A  pistol-shot  Od  from  an  ^LassS 
may  be  produced  from  a  distance,  while  an  imputed  wound  whlch  L  pro^ 
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duced  by  a  person  on  himself  must  always  partake  of  the  characters  of 
near-wound.   If  the  weapon  has  been  charged  with  gun-cotton,  there  will 
be  no  marks  of  blackening  on  the  person  or  dress,  but  there  may  be  marks 
of  burning. 


CHAPTER  41. 

THE  CAUSE  OF  DEATH  IN  WOUNDS — CAUTION  ON  ASSIGNING  TOO  MANY  CAUSES — 
WOUNDS  DIRECTLY  OR  INDIRECTLY  FATAL — DEATH  FROM  HEMORRHAGE — 
AMOUNT  OF  LOSS  OF  BLOOD  PROVING  FATAL — MODIFIED  BY  AGE  AND  OTHER 
CIRCUMSTANCES — FATAL  WOUNDS  OF  SMALL  ARTERIES — INTERNAL  HiEMORRHAOK 

 DEATH  FROM  MECHANICAL  INJURY  TO  A  VITAL  ORGAN — DEATH  FROM  SHOCK 

 BLOWS  ON  THE  ABDOMEN — FLAGELLATION — DEATH  FROM  NUMEROUS  IN- 
JURIES WITHOUT  ANY  MORTAL  WOUND. 

Cause  of  Death. — It  is  important  for  a  medical  witness  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  all  cases  of  wounds  criminally  inflicted,  the  cause  of  death  must  be 
reasonably  certain.    No  man  ought  to  be  convicted  upon  mere  medical 
probability.    In  general,  there  is  only  one  real  cause  of  death,  although 
other  circumstances  may  have  assisted  in  bringing  about  a  fatal  result. 
Hence  it  is  our  duty,  when  several  apparent  causes  for  death  exist,  to- 
determine  which  was  the  real  cause ;  and  in  stating  it  to  the  Court,  to  be 
prepared  to  offer  our  reasons  for  this  opinion.    In  most  cases  of  local 
injury,  when  a  person  dies  speedily,  there  will  be  no  great  trouble  in 
settling  whether  disease  or  the  wound  was  the  cause.    A  difficulty  may, 
however,  exist  when  a  person  has  recovered  from  the  first  effects  of  a 
wound,  and  has  subsequently  died.    Besides,  there  may  be  cases  in  which 
the  cause  of  death,  in  spite  of  the  most  careful  deliberation,  will  be  still 
obscure ;  or  sometimes  it  may  happen  that  the  death  of  a  person  appears 
to  be  as'much  dependent  on  bodily  disease  as  on  an  injury  proved  to  have 
been  received  at  the  time  he  was  labouring  under  disease.    How  is  an 
opinion  to  be  expressed  in  such  a  case  ?    The  course  which  a  medical 
witness  ought  to  pursue,  provided  he  has  duly  deliberated  on  the  circum- 
stances before  he  appears  in  court,  and  his  mind  is  equally  balanced 
between  the  two  causes,  is  to  state  at  once  his  doubt  to  the  ]ury  without 
circumlocution,  and  not  allow  it  to  be  extracted  from  him  m  cross- 
examination.     Occasionally  many  causes  of  death  are  assigned  by  u 
witness,  and  in  a  case  of  this  kind  an  acquittal  is  commonly  directed. 

Wounds  directly  or  indirectly  fatal— A  wound  may  cause  death  either 
directly  or  indirectly.    A  wound  operates  as  a  direct  cause  of  deat/i  whev. 
the  wounded  person  dies,  either  immediately  or  very  soon  alter  its  in- 
fliction ;  and  there  is  no  other  cause,  internally  or  externally,  to  account 
for  death.    In  wounds  which  cause  death  indirectly,  it  is  assiimed  that  tlic 
deceased  survives  for  a  certain  period,  and  that  the  wound  is  followed  by 
inflammation,  pysemia,  tetanus,  or  some  other  mortal  disease,  whicli  is  a 
direct,  and  not  an  unusual  consequence  of  the  injury.    Under  this  heart 
may  be  also  arranged  all  those  cases  which  prove  fatal  by  reason  oi 
surgical  operations  rendered  imperatively  necessary  for  the  treatuient  ot 
iniuries— presuming  that  these  operations  have  been  performed  wit u 
ordinary  skill  and  care.    We  shall  for  the  present  consider  only  the  direc  i 
causes  of  death  in  cases  of  wounds.    They  are  three  m  number:— 
1  Hcemorrhage,  or  loss  of  blood.    2.  Great  mechanical  injunj  done  to  an> 
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organ  important  to  life.  3.  ShocJc,  or  concussion,  affecting  the  brain, 
spinal  marrow,  or  ganglia,  whereby  the  functions  of  one  or  more  vital 
organs  are  arrested,  sometimes  with  but  slight  injury  to  the  part  struck 
or  wounded.  From  either  of  these  causes,  a  wounded  person  may  die 
immediately  or  within  a  few  minutes, 

1.  Death  from  hcemorrhage. — Loss  of  blood  operates  by  producing  fatal 
syncope  (p.  165).  A  quantity  of  blood  escaping  from  a  vessel,  although 
insufficient  to  cause  death  by  affecting  the  heart  and  circulation,  may 
readily  destroy  life  by  distui'bing  the  functions  of  the  organ  or  part  into 
which  it  is  effused.  Thus,  a  small  quantity  effused  in  or  upon  the  sub- 
stance of  the  brain,  or  at  its  base,  may  prove  fatal  by  inducing  fatal  com- 
pression ;  and  again,  if,  in  a  case  of  wounded  throat,  blood  should  flow 
into  the  windpipe,  it  may  cause  death  by  asphyxia — i.e.  by  stopping  the 
respiratory  process  (p.  165),  In  these  cases  it  is  obvious  that  the  blood 
acts  mechanically ;  and  in  respect  to  the  last  condition,  a  medical  man, 
unless  circumspection  is  used,  may  involve  himself  in  a  chai'ge  of  mala- 
.jDraxis,  In  wounds  of  the  chest,  involving  the  heart  and  lungs,  death 
is  frequently  due  not  so  much  to  the  actual  quantity  of  blood  effused, 
as  to  the  pressure  which  it  produces  upon  these  organs,  A  few  ounces 
effused  into  the  bag  of  the  heart  (pericardial  sac),  will  entirely  arrest 
the  action  of  this  organ.  ('  Friedreich's  Blatter  f.  Gerichtl,  Med.,'  1882, 
p,  163.) 

The  absolute  quantity  of  blood  required  to  be  lost  in  order  to  prove 
fatal,  will,  of  course,  vary  according  to  numerous  circumstances.  The 
young,  the  aged,  they  who  are  labouring  under  inOrmity  or  disease,  will 
perish  sooner  from  loss  of  blood  than  others  who  are  healthy  and  vigorous. 
Females,  cfsteris  paribus,  are  more  speedily  destroyed  by  bleeding  than 
males.    Infants  are  liable  to  die  from  this  cause,  as  a  result  of  slight 
wounds.    An  infant  has  been  known  to  bleed  to  death  from  the  bite°  of 
a  single  leech,  or  from  the  simple  operation  of  lancing  the  gums.  Even 
the  healthy  and  vigorous,  when  their  vital  powers  have  been  depressed  by 
maltreatment  or  by  brutal  violence,  will  sink  under  the  loss  of  a  com- 
paratively small  quantity  of  blood.    (See  'Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  90.) 
A  medical  jurist  must  not  forget  that  some  persons  have  a  predisposition 
to  excessive  bleeding  from  slight  injuries ;  and  this  condition  is  often 
hereditary.    The  slightest  wound  or  puncture— the  bite  of  a  leech  or  the 
extraction  of  a  tooth— will  be  attended  with  a  loss  of  blood  which  cannot 
be  arrested,  and  which  will  slowly  lead  to  death  by  exhaustion.  Cases 
have  been  frequently  recorded  of  fatal  hjemorrhage  following  the  extraction 
ot  teeth,  when  there  had  been  previously  nothing  to  indicate  the  probable 
occurrence  of  death  from  so  trivial  a  cause.    (For  striking  instances  of 
this  remarkable  tendency  to  hemorrhage  in  a  family,  see  'Brit,  and  For. 
Med  Kev.,  vol  17,  p.  247 ;  also,  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  May,  1842.)    In  the  thirty, 
ninth  volume  of  the  latter  journal,  p.  86,  a  case  is  reported,  in  which  an 
unusual  degree  of  bleeding  followed  a  compound  fracture  of  the  le-. 
Such  cases  are  detected  without  difficulty ;  since  a  surgeon  may  always 

bW-  ^°^r^,Pr*^^'^'"^  ^^^^^^  «f        i-iSrj,  whether  ?he 

bleeding  is  likely  to  be  copious  or  not.  When  a  person  bleeds  to  death 
from  what  would,  under  common  circumstances,  be  a  simple  wound  ?he 

l^ZZt^l'^''  "^^^^  ^^^^^^'^  ^^^^^^  -ponsibilitytf 

A  sudden  loss  oi  hlood.  has  a  much  more  serious  effect  than  the  same 
quantity  lost  slowly.  A  person  may  fall  into  a  fatal  syncope  from  a 
quantity  of  blood  ost  in  a  few  seconds,  which  he  would  have  been  abb  to 

w^ir  f 'an  aX^^'^  "^^^l"  ^"^^  reLonThy  'th: 

wound  of  an  artery  proves  so  much  more  rapidly  fatal  than  that  of  a  vein. 

2  R 
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Death  speedily  follows  the  wound  of  a  large  artery  like  the  carotid ;  but 
it  takes  place  with  equal  certainty,  altliough  more  slowly,  from  wounds 
of  smaller  arteries.    In  a  case  in  which  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries 
was  wounded  by  a  small  shot,  hfemorrhage  caused  death  in  thirty-eighl 
hours.     The  loss  of  blood  which  follows  the  division  of  the  smallci 
branches  of  the  external  carotid  artery,  is  often  sufficient  to  destroy  life, 
unless  timely  assistance  be  rendered.    A  case  was  tried  (Berkshire  Spring 
Ass    1832),  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  bad  killed  his  wife 
by  stabbing  her  in  the  leg ;  a  small  artery  (the  anterior  tibial)  was  divided, 
and  the  woman  died  from  hasmorrhage  half  an  hour  afterwards.  Wounds 
of  arteries,  even  smaller  than  these,  might  in  some  subjects  prove  fatal, 
if  no  assistance  were  at  hand.    Watson  mentions  a  case  m  which  the 
internal  mammary  artery  on  the  left  side  was  divided  by  a  stab  m  the 
chest     The  woman  died  on  the  ninth  day,  and  four  pounds  of  blood 
were  found  effused  on  that  side.    In  another  case  in  which  an  inter- 
costal  artery  was  divided,  six  pounds  of  blood  were  effused.    (  Watson 
on  Homicide  '  p.  101.)    In  both  cases,  as  in  most  wounds  of  the  chest, 
the  blood  not  only  affected  the  system  by  its  loss,  but  by  its  com- 
pressing the  lungs  and  impeding  respiration.    Wounds  of  large  veins, 
such  as  the  jugular,  may,  from  the  quantity  of  blood  suddenly  lost, 
speedily  destroy  life.     If  a  wound  is  in  a  vascular  part  although  no 
vessel  of  any  importance  be  divided,  the  person  may  die  from  bleeding. 
It  is  difficult  to  say  what  quantity  of  blood  should  be  lost,  m  order 
that  a  wound  may  prove  fatal.    The  whole  quantity  contamed  m  the 
body  of  an  adult  is  calculated  at  about  one-thirteenth  of  its  weight- 
i  e  about  twelve  pounds.    According  to  Watson,  the  loss  of  from  five 
o  etht  pounds  is^sufficient  to  prove  fatal  to  adults.    But  while  this  may 
be  near  the  truth,  many  persons  will  die  from  a  much  smaller  quantity ; 
the  rapidity  with  which  the  effusion  takes  place  having  a  considerable 

"^iXnaZ  l^cemorrnage.-■R.morrl..ge  may  prove  fatal,  although  the 
blood  does  not  visibly  escape  from  the  body.  In  incised  rounds,  the  flow 
externallv  is  commonly  abundant ;  but  in  contused,  punctured  and  gun- 
shot wo  mds,  the  effusion  may  take  place  internally  and  rapidly  cause 
death  In  se;ere  contusions  or  contused  wounds,  involving  highly  vascular 
mrts  the  effusion  may  go  on  to  an  extent  to  prove  fatal,  either  m  the 
cavities  of  the  body  or  throughout  the  cellular  membrane  and  parts 
cavities  ot  tne  Dooy  n   ^.ay  thus  be  slowly  or  rapidly  effused 

^tZltZTS::^^l^^^^^^  those  wMch  follow  — 

fbP  orcrans  from  violence  or  disease.  Ruptures  of  the  heart,  lungs  1  ver, 
and  Seys  h've  thus  caused  death.  In  1864,  a  man  who  had  been 
run  over  was  brou-ht  to  Guy's  Hospital.  He  complained  of  pam  m  the 
Clc  but  there  w?re  no  symptoms  of  severe  injury,  and  no  marks  of 
back,  but  tneie  weit;  uu  J.^  ,  ,  ,  -rr  igf^  ^he  hospital  and 
violence  were  seen  on  the         of  the  back.  ^^Jf  J^^fJ^^.^, 

walked  -f  -J«^-^:roV?ns;eelonnhefe  w"s  a  large  quantity  of 

which  had  heen  ruptured  ti-ansversely  ^^"g'^  ''^^ 

these  cases  the  haemorrhage  -  »°*  ™™^ttth  S  sr^^^^^^^ 
may  accelerate  it  and  cause  death.    In  deatu  "o™  ,   =  4,,^ 

blood  may  be  effused  in  large  quantity  beneath  the  skm  J™^\„ 
muscles  ;  this  effusion  will  operate  as  fatally  as  if  it  had  tlowea  irom 

"P^ThTmeL  of  ascertaining  -Aether  a  person  has  died  from  « 
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divided — the  neighbouring  vessels  empty,  and  the  body  more  or  less 
pallid  ;  although  this  last  condition  is  of  course  liable  to  be  met  with  in 
certain  cases  of  disease,  as  also  under  copious  venesection — points  easily 
determined  by  an  examination.  The  blood  will  commonly  be  found  more 
•or  less  clotted  or  coagulated  on  those  surfaces  on  which  it  has  fallen.  ^  If, 
with  these  signs,  there  is  an  absence  of  disease  likely  to  prove  rapidly 
fatal,  and  no  other  probable  cause  of  death  is  apparent,  it  may  be  fairly 
referred  to  loss  of  blood.  This  opinion  may,  however,  be  materially  modi- 
fied in  reference  to  open  wounds,  by  the  fact  of  the  body  not  being  seen 
■on  the  spot  where  the  injury  was  actually  inflicted — by  the  wound  having 
been  sponged — the  blood  removed  by  washing,  and  all  traces  of  bleeding 
destroyed.  Under  these  circumstances,  the  case  must  in  a  gi-eat  measure 
be  made  out  by  presumptive  proof ;  and  hei'e  a  medical  witness  may  have 
the  duty  thrown  upon  him  of  examining  articles  of  dress,  furniture,  or 
weapons,  for  marks  or  stains  of  blood. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  all  the  blood  met  with  round  a  wounded 
•dead  body,  or  in  a  cavity  of  the  body,  was  actually  effused  during  life. 
As  soon  as  the  heart's  action  ceases,  the  arteries  pour  out  no  more  ;  but 
the  blood,  so  long  as  it  remains  liquid,  i.e.  from  four  to  eight  or  ten  hours, 
and  the  warmth  of  the  body  is  retained,  continues  to  drain  from  the 
divided  vessels.  The  quantity  thus  lost,  however,  is  not  considerable, 
unless  the  veins  implicated  are  large,  or  the  part  is  highly  vascular, 
i.e.  full  of  small  vessels.  In  wounds  involving  the  great  vessels  of  the 
neck  the  blood  which  drains  from  the  wounded  part  after  death  ma}' 
be  large. 

2.  Death  from  great  mechanical  injury  done  to  a  vital  organ. — We  have 
instances  of  this  becoming  a  direct  cause  of  death  in  the  crushing  of  the 
heart,  lungs,  or  brain,  by  any  heavy  body  passing  over  or  falling  on  the 
-cavities,  as  in  railway  accidents.  The  severe  mechanical  injury  is  some- 
times accompanied  by  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood,  so  that  the  person 
really  dies  from  hsemorrhage  ;  but  in  other  instances  the  quantity  of  blood 
lost  is  inconsiderable,  and  the  fatal  effects  may  be  referred  to  shock. 
Sometimes  a  slight  amount  of  violence  may  prove  fatal.  These  are,  how- 
ever, to  be  regarded  as  exceptional  instances.  (See  'Med.  Times  and 
•Gaz.,'  Aug.,  1854.) 

8.  Death  from  shock— This  is  sometimes  a  direct  cause  of  death  under 
the  infliction  of  external  violence ;  and  in  this  case  life  is  destroyed  with- 
out the  injury  being  to  all  appearance  suflacient  to  account  for  so  speedily 
fatal  a  result.  Savory  has  suggested  that  death  from  shock  is  nothing 
more  than  death  from  temporary  exhaustion  of  nerve-force,  the  result  of 
a  violent,  sudden,  and  excessive  expenditure  of  it.  ('  Lect.  on  Life  and 
Death,'  p.  171.)  Whatever  theory  may  be  adopted  to  explain  it,  there  is 
no  doubt  that  a  person  may  die  from  what  is  termed  shock,  without  any 
marks  of  severe  injury  being  discovered  on  his  body  after  death.  We 
have  examples  of  this  mode  of  death  in  accidents  from  lightning,  or  from 
severe  burns  or  scalds,  in  which  the  local  injury  is  often  far  froin°sufficient 
to  explain  the  rapidly  fatal  consequences.  As  instances  of  this  form  of 
death  from  violence,  may  be  also  cited  those  cases  in  which  a  person  has 
been  suddenly  killed  by  a  blow  upon  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  or 
on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  which  is  supposed  to  operate  by  producino-  a 
fatal  impression  on  the  nerves  and  nerve-ganglia.  Whether  this  he  or 
be  not  the  true  explanation,  it  is  admitted  that  a  person  may  die  from  so 
rsimple  a  cause  without  any  mark  of  a  bruise  externally,  or  phvsical 
injury  internally  to  account  for  death.  On  the  skin  there  may  be  some 
:abrasion  or  slight  discoloration ;  but  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated 
•ip.  d^u;,  these  are  neither  constant  nor  necessary  accompaniments  of 
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a  "blow.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  44,  p.  213.)  Convictions  for  manslauglitei'- 
have  taken  place,  when  death  has  been  produced  under  these  circum- 
stances. ('  Travers  on  Constitut.  Irritation,'  p.  432 ;  and  Bransby 
Cooper's  '  Lect.  on  Surgery,'  p.  443 ;  Wounds  of  the  Abdomen,  p.  G91 ;. 
'  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  75.)  Concussion  of  the  brain,  unattended  by 
visible  mechanical  injury,  furnishes  another  example  of  this  kind  of  death. 
A  man  receives  a  severe  blow  on  the  head ;  he  falls  dead  on  the  spot,  or 
becomes  senseless  and  dies  in  a  few  hours.  On  an  inspection,  there  may 
be  merely  the  mark  of  a  slight  bruise  on  the  scalp  ;  in  the  brain  there 
may  be  no  rupture  of  vessels  or  laceration  of  substance,  and  all  the  other 
organs  of  the  body  are  found  healthy.  In  certain  railway  accidents 
persons  have  died  under  somewhat  similar  circumstances.  There  has- 
been  no  physical  indication  of  a  mortal  injury,  and  no  cause  apparent 
to  account  for  death.  This  can  be  referred  only  to  the  shock  or  violent 
impression  which  the  nervous  system  has  sustained  from  the  blow  or 
violence.  A  medical  witness  must  give  his  CAadence  with  caution  in  such 
cases ;  since  it  is  the  custom  to  rely  in  the  defence  upon  the  absence  of 
any  visible  mortal  wound  or  physical  injury  to  account  for  death,  as  a 
proof  that  no  injury  was  done.  A  trial  took  place  (Liverpool  Aut.  Ass., 
1837),  wherein  several  persons  were  charged  with  the  manslaughter  of 
the  deceased,  by  kicking  him  behind  the  right  ear.  The  medical  witness 
deposed  that  there  was  in  this  spot  the  mark  of  a  severe  bruise,  but 
there  was  no  injury  whatever  to  the  brain,  and  the  body  was  otherwise 
healthy.  He  very  properly  ascribed  death  to  the  violent  shock  given 
to  the  nervous  system,  and  the  Court  admitted  that  the  cause  of  death 
was  satisfactorily  made  out.    The  person  who  inflicted  the  wound  was- 

convicted.  .        a-  ^ 

There  is  another  form  of  shock,  which  is  of  some  importance  m  medical 
jurisprudence.  A  person  may  have  received  many  injuries,  as  by  blows 
or  stripes,  not  one  of  which,  taken  alone,  could,  in  medical  language,  be 
termed  mortal ;  and  yet  he  may  die  directly  from  the  effects  of  the  violence, 
either  on  the  spot,  or  very  soon  afterwards.  In  the  absence  of  any  large 
effusion  of  blood  beneath  the  skin,  death  is  commonly  refeiTed  to  exhaus^ 
tion,  but  this  is  only  another  mode  of  expression  ;  the  exhaustion  is  itself 
dependent  on  a  fatal  influence  or  impression  produced  on  the  nervous 
system.  A  prize-fighter,  after  having  during  many  rounds  sustamed 
numerous  blows  on  the  body,  may,  either  at  or  after  the  fight,  sink  and 
die  exhausted.  His  body  may  present  marks  of  bruises,  or  even  lacerated 
wounds,  but  there  may  be  no  internal  changes  to  account  for  death.  In 
common  language,  there  is  not  a  single  injury  which  can  be  termed 
mortal;  and  yet?  supposing  him  to  have  had  good  l^e^^*';  Pf 
the  fight,  and  all  marks  of  disease  indicative  of  sudden  death  to  be  absent,, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  refer  his  death  to  the  direct  effect  of  the  violence. 
It  is  a  well-ascertained  medical  fact,  that  a  number  of  injuries,  each  com- 
paratively slight,  are  as  capable  of  operating  fatally  as  any  s^J^gl^  wound 
whereby  som?  blood-vessel  or  organ  important  to  life  is  directly  affected 
Age,  sex,  constitution,  and  a  previous  state  of  health  or  disease,  may 
accelerate  or  retard  the  fatal  consequences.  , 

A  case  of  a  somewhat  similar  kind  may  present  itself  ^f,  P^^f/' 
ment  oi  flagellation,  which  is  occasionally  followed  ^^^^ath,  eithei  as  a 
direct  consequence  of  shock,  or  from  indirect  causes,  such  as  i^^^^^^^J^ 
and  its  consequences.  At  the  trial  of  Governor  Wall,  the  ludge  directed 
the  jury  that  the  long  continuance  and  severity  of  pam  (in  flagellation/ 
may  be  productive  of  as  fatal  consequences  as  if  instruments  or  weapons 
of  a  destructive  kind  were  used.  It  is  not  often  that  scholastic  flagellat  on 
is  a  cause  of  death  in  this  country.    One  case,  however,  which  excitea 
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{mblic  attention  from  the  atrocity  of  the  circumstances  attending  it,  was 
the  subject  of  a  trial  for  manslaughter  {Beg.  v.  Eopley,  Lewes  Aut.  Ass., 
i860).  The  evidence  showed  that  the  prisoner  had  beaten  a  youth  of 
sixteen  most  severely  for  nearly  two  hours  with  a  rope  and  stick.  The 
external  wounds  were  slight,  but,  an  inspection  showed  that  the  muscles 
as  well  as  all  the  soft  parts  beneath  the  skin  had  been  considerably 
bruised  and  lacerated,  and  that  there  were  extensive  effusions  of  blood  m 
the  cellular  membrane  of  the  arms  and  legs.  There  was  no  mortal  wound 
in  the  common  sense  of  the  term,  but  there  was  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  boy  had  died  from  the  violence  inflicted  on  him  by  the  prisoner. 
His  guilt  was  established  by  the  fact  that  he  had  endeavoured  to  conceal 
the  effects  of  his  violence  by  removing  the  marks  of  blood — that  he  had 
covered  the  body  of  the  deceased  with  clothing  so  as  to  conceal  the 
bruises — that  he  had  procured  a  coroner's  inquest  to  be  held  in  haste, 
and,  while  concealing  from  the  jury  the  fact  that  he  had  beaten  the 
youth  on  the  night  of  his  death,  stated  that  he  had  found  him  dead,  and 
suggested  that  he  might  have  died  of  disease  of  the  heart.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  youth  died  either  while  the  prisoner  was  inflicting 
the  violence  or  soon  afterAvards.  No  attempt  Avas  made  to  dispute  the 
cause  of  death.  Apart  from  the  depressing  effects  on  the  nervous  system 
of  long-continued  and  severe  pain,  there  was,  in  this  instance,  such  an 
effusion  of  blood  internally  as  would  account  for  the  production  of  fatal 
syncope. 

On  a  trial  for  murder,  which  took  place  in  Germany,  it  was  proved 
that  the  deceased  had  been  attacked  with  sticks,  and  that  he  had  been 
afterwards  flogged  on  the  back  with  willow  switches.    He  died  in  about 
an  hour.    On  inspection,  there  was  no  mortal  wound,  nor  any  injury  to  a 
vital  organ  ;  there  were  simply  the  marks  of  lacerations  and  bruises  on 
the  skin,  apparently  not  sufficient  to  account  for  death  ;  but  this  was, 
nevertheless,  very  properly  ascribed  to  the  violence.    (Henke,  '  Zeitschr. 
der  S.  A.,'  1836 ;  also  '  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,'  Jan.,  1837,  p.  249.)  The 
case  of  the  JDucliess  of  PrasUn,  who  was  murdered  by  her  husband  in  Paris, 
in  1847,  furnishes  an  additional  proof  of  the  fatal  effect  produced  by 
numerous  injuries.    On  an  inspection  of  the  body,  it  was  found  that  on 
the  head,  neck,  and  both  of  the  hands,  there  were  no  fewer  than  tliirty 
distinct  wounds,  some  contused,  and  others  incised  and  punctured.  There 
were  also  the  marks  of  many  bruises,  and  the  impressions  produced  by  the 
nails  of  the  assailant's  hand  over  the  mouth.    For  the  most  part  these 
injuries  were  slight,  and  not  one  could  be  said  to  be  necessarily  mortal. 
'The  most  serious  wound  was  situated  on  the  right  side  of  the  neck ;  but 
■even  here  the  carotid  artery  and  internal  jugular  vein  had  escaped  injury. 
Death  was  referred  to  the  loss  of  blood  which  had  taken  place  from  the 
numerous  wounds  inflicted  during  the  struggle  with  the  assassin.  ('Ann 
d'Hyg.,'  1847,  2,  377.)    From  these  considerations,  it  cannot  be  expected 
that  in  every  case  of  death  from  violence  or  maltreatment,  there  must  be 
some  specific  and  visible  mortal  injury  to  account  for  that  event.  When 
the  circumstances  accompanying  death  are  unknown,  a  medical  opinion 
should  be  expressed  with  caution ;  but  if  we  are  informed  that  the  deceased 
was  in  ordinary  health  and  vigour  previous  to  the  infliction  of  the  violence, 
and  there  is  no  morbid  cause  to  account  for  his  sudden  illness  and  death^ 
there -is  no  reason  why  we  should  hesitate  in  referring  death  to  the  effects 
•of  a  number  of  injuries.  Among  non-professional  persons  a  prej  udice  exists 
ithat  no  person  can  die  from  violence  unless  there  be  some  distinctly  mortal 
wound  actually  inflicted  on  the  body;  i.e.  ?i  visible  mechanical  injury  to 
•some  organ  or  blood-vessel  important  to  life.   This  is  an  erroneous  notion, 
:since  death  may  take  place  from  the  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  an 
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organ  important  to  life  without  this  being  necessarily  accompanied  by  a 
perceptible  alteration  of  structure. 

It  is  sometimes  a  difficult  question  to  decide  on  the  I'elative  degree  of 
mortality  of  several  wounds,  and  on  the  share  which  they  have  had  re- 
spectively in  causing  death.   (See  p.  G17.)  By  a  wound  beingof  itself  mortal, 
we  are  to  understand  that  it  is  capable  of  causing  death  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  spite  of  the  best  medical  assistance.    It  is  presumed  that  the  body  is 
healthy,  and  that  no  cause  has  intervened  to  bring  about  or  even  accelerate 
a  fatal  result.   The  circumstance  of  a  person  labouring  under  disease  when 
wounded  in  a  vital  part,  will  not,  of  course,  throw  any  doubt  upon  the  fact 
of  such  a  wound  being  necessarily  mortal,  and  of  its  having  caused  death. 
If  there  should  be  more  wounds  than  one,  it  is  easy  to  say,  from  the  nature 
of  the  parts  involved,  which  was  likely  to  have  led  to  a  fatal  result.  In 
order  to  determine,  on  medical  grounds,  whether  a  wound  was  or  was  not 
mortal,  we  may  propose  to  ourselves  this  question  :  Would  the  deceased 
have  been  likely  to  die  at  the  same  time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances, 
had  lie  not  received  the  wound  ?    There  can  obviously  be  no  general  rule 
for  determining  the  mortal  nature  of  wounds.    Each  case  must  be  judged 
by  the  circumstances  which  attend  it.    The  effect  of  the  wound,  and  the 
intent  with  which  it  was  inflicted,  are  looked  to  :  its  anatomical  relations, 
whicli  must  depend  on  pure  accident,  are  never  interpreted  in  the  prisoner's 
favour.    Some  extenuation  may,  perhajas,  be  occasionally  admitted  when 
a  wound  proves  mortal  through  an  indirect  cause,  as  inflammation  or 
fever,  and  medical  advice  was  obtainable,  but  not  obtained  until  every  hope 
of  recovery  had  disappeared.    It  appears,  however,  from  the  case  of 
Beg.  V.  Thomas  and  others  (Gloucester  Aut.  Ass.,  1841),  that  the  mere 
neglect  to  call  in  medical  assistance  is  not  allowed  in  law  to  be  mitigatory 
circumstance  in  the  event  of  death  ensuing.    The  deceased  died  from  the 
effects  of  a  severe  injury  to  the  head,  inflicted  by  the  prisoners,  but  had 
had  no  medical  assistance.   The  judge  said  it  was  possible  that, '  if  he  had 
had  medical  advice,  he  might  not  have  died ;  but  whoever  did  a  wrongful 
act  must  take  the  whole  consequences  of  it.    It  never  could  make  any 
difference  whether  the  party  injured  had  or  had  not  the  means  or  the  mind 
to  apply  for  medical  advice.'    The  prisoners  were  convicted.  According 
to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  be  wounded,  and  the  wound,  although  not  in  itself 
mortal,  turn  to  a  gangrene  or  fever  for  want  of  proper  applications,  or  from 
neglect,  and  the  man  die  of  gangrene  or  fever,  this  is  homicide  in  the 
ao-°ressor ;  for  though  the  fever  or  gangrene  be  the  immediate  cause  of 
death,  yet  the  wound  being  the  cause  of  the  gangrene  or  fever  is  held  the 
cause  of  death,  causa  caicsati.   These  nice  questions  relative  to  the  shades 
of  responsibility  of  personal  injuries,  occasionally  arise  in  cases  in  w^hich 
persons  have  been  wounded  at  sea  on  board  of  a  ship  in  which  there  was 
no  surgeon. 
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CHAPTER,  42. 

PEATH  OF  WOUNDED  PERSONS  FROM  NATURAL  CAUSES— DISTINCTION  BETWEEN 
EEAL  AND  APPARENT  CAUSE— DEATH  FROM  WOUNDS  OR  LATENT  DISEASE- 
ACCELERATING  CAUSES- WHICH  OF  TWO  WOUNDS  CAUSED  DEATH  .''—DEATH 
FOLLOWING  SLIGHT  PERSONAL  INJURIES. 

Death  of  ivoimded  persons  from  natural  causes.— It  is  by  no  means  unusual 
for  individuals  who  liave  received  a  wound,  or  sustained  some  personal 
injury,  to  die  from  latent  natural  causes  ;  and  as,  in  the  minds  of  non- 
professional persons,  death  may  appear  to  be  a  direct  result  of  the  injury, 
the  case  can  only  be  cleared  up  by  the  assistance  of  a  medical  practitioner. 
Such  a  coincidence  has  been  witnessed  in  many  instances  of  attempted 
suicide.  A  man  has  inflicted  a  severe  wound  on  himself  while  labouring 
under  disease;  or  some  morbid  change,  tending  to  destroy  life,  has  occurred 
subsequently  to  the  infliction  of  a  wound,  and  death  has  followed.  Without 
a  careful  examination  of  the  body,  it  is  impossible  to  refer  death  to  the  real 
cause.  The  importance  of  an  accurate  discrimination  in  a  case  in  which 
wounds  or  personal  injuries  have  been  caused  by  another,  must  be  obvious. 
A  hasty  opinion  may  involve  the  accused  in  a  charge  of  manslaughter;  and 
although  it  might  be  possible  to  show  on  the  trial  that  death  was  probably 
attributable  not  to  the  wound,  but  to  coexisting  disease,  yet  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  the  evidence  of  a  sui'geon  before  a  coroner  or  magistrate 
may  be  the  means  of  causing  the  person  charged,  to  be  imprisoned  for 
some  months  before  the  trial.  In  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1850,  p.  230,  will 
be  found  two  cases  in  which  death  from  natural  causes  was  wrongly 
assigned  to  violence.  In  one  case  ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  15,  1845,  p.  185),  the 
deceased,  a  boy,  died  from  an  internal  strangulation  oE  the  intestine  from 
morbid  causes,  after  wrestling  with  another  boy,  who  might,  but  for  a 
careful  inspection  of  the  body,  have  been  erroneously  charged  with  having 
caused  his  death.  (For  a  similar  case,  see  'Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  702; 
also  Casper's  '  Wochenschrift,'  May  24,  1845.) 

Deaths  from  loounds  or  latent  disease, — A  natural  cause  of  death  may 
be  lurking  within  the  body  at  the  time  that  a  wound  is  criminally  inflicted, 
and  a  close  attention  to  the  symptoms  preceding  and  the  appearances  after 
death  can  alone  enable  a  surgeon  to  distinguish  the  real  cause.  A  man 
may  be  severely  wounded,  and  yet  death  may  take  place  from  ruiDture  of 
the  heart,  the  bursting  of  an  aneurism,  from  apoplexy,  phthisis,  or  other 
morbid  causes  which  it  is  here  unnecessary  to  specify.  ('  Cormack's  Ed. 
Jour.,'  May,  1846,  p.  343.)  If  death  can  be  cleai'ly  traced  to  any  one  of 
these  diseases,  the  prisoner  cannot  be  convicted  of  manslaughter ;  for  the 
medical  witness  may  give  his  opinion  that  death  would  have  taken  place 
about  the  same  time  a.nd  under  the  same  circumstances  whether  the 
Avound  had  been  inflicted  or  not.  The  case  of  Colonel  Gordon  proves  that 
very  slight  causes  may  lead  to  death,  where  there  is  latent  disease  of  the 
heart  or  any  other  important  organ.  This  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial 
at  the  Chester  Lent  Assizes,  1854  (Beg.r.  Sanders).  It  appeared  from 
the  evidence,  that  the  accused,  who  was  the  conductor  of  a  railw^ay  train 
in  which  the  deceased  was  travelling,  attempted  to  eject  him  from  a  caiTiage. 
The  deceased  resisted,  and  in  the  struggle  the  prisoner  struck  him  on  the 
left  arm.  The  deceased  made  no  further  resistance,  but  sat  quietly  in  his 
seat.  It  was  soon  afterwards  perceived  that  he  was  dead.  The  medical 
evidence  showed  that  there  was  ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  and 
aorta,  that  this  disease  had  been  of  long  standing,  that  the  life  of  the 
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deceased  was  at  all  times  in  great  peril,  and  that  his  death  mio-ht  have 
arisen  from  the  excitement  which  took  place  previous  to  the  prisonei- 
laying  hands  upon  him.  As  it  was  thus  admitted  that  excitement  alone 
would  account  for  the  fatal  result,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  There  was 
no  corporeal  injury  done  to  the  deceased  which  could  account  for  death. 
In  1867,  a  woman,  a3t.  73,  was  charged  with  causing  the  death  of  a  pauper, 
by  striking  her  on  the  cheek.  The  deceased  became  insensible,  and  died 
in  ten  minutes.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  death  had  been  caused 
by  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aorta.  The  medical  opinion  was 
that,  although  the  blow  was  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  cause  death,  it  had 
accelerated  a  fatal  result  of  the  disease. 

In  another  case,  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  {Beg.  v.  GJutmplonier, 
C.  C.  C,  June,  1854),  appearances  sufficient  to  account  for  death  existed 
in  the  part  which  sustained  the  violence;  but  the  medical  witness  could 
not  with  certainty  refer  them  to  the  violence.  An  old  man  passing  along 
a  road  was  struck  on  the  forehead  with  a  stone  thrown  by  the  prisoner. 
The  sui'geon  stated  that  there  was  a  contused  wound,  and  that  his  nose 
bled  profusely.  The  bleeding  was  arrested,  and  on  the  following  day  he 
considered  the  deceased  to  be  out  of  danger.  At  a  later  period  of  the 
day,  however,  the  deceased  was  seized  with  an  apoplectic  fit,  from  which 
he  did  not  recover.  The  appearances  in  the  brain  were  quite  sufficient  to 
account  for  death;  but  he  could  not  undertake  to  say  that  the  injury  by 
the  stone  had  in  any  way  produced  these  appearances.  Upon  this  evidence 
the  supposed  connection  of  the  death  with  the  violence  was  at  once  set 
aside  as  too  remote,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged. 

On  these  occasions,  one  of  the  following  questions  may  arise  : — Was 
the  death  of  the  person  accelerated  by  the  wound,  or  was  the  disease  under 
which  he  was  labouring  so  aggravated  by  the  wound  as  to  produce  a  more 
speedily  fatal  termination  ?  The  answer  to  either  of  these  questions  must 
depend  on  the  circumstances  of  each  case,  and  the  witness's  ability  to  draw 
a  pi'oper  conclusion  from  these  circumstances.  The  maliciously  accele- 
rating of  the  dea,th  of  another  already  labouring  under  disease  by  an  act 
of  unlawful  wounding  is  criminal ;  for  in  a  legal  sense  that  which  accele- 
rates, causes.  In  Reg.  v.  Timms  (Oxford  Lent  Ass.,  1870),  it  was  proved 
that  the  prisoner  had  struck  the  deceased  some  blows  on  the  head  with  a 
hatchet.  In  twelve  days,  under  treatment,  he  had  partly  recovered  from 
the  effects,  but  in  six  weeks  afterwards  he  was  seized  with  inflammation 
of  the  brain  with  convulsions,  and  died.  On  inspection,  disease  of  the 
kidneys  was  found,  of  which  there  had  been  no  symptoms.  Death  was 
referred  to  this  disease,  and  inflammation  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  the 
blows.  The  judge  directed  the  jury,  that  if  they  believed  the  blows  con- 
duced in  part  to  the  death  of  the  deceased,  it  was  manslaughter,  notwith- 
standing that  other  causes  combined  with  the  blows  to  account  for  death. 
The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

Lord  Hale,  in  remarking  upon  the  necessity  of  proving  that  the  act  of 
a  prisoner  caused  the  death  of  a  person,  says  : — '  It  is  necessary  that  the 
death  should  have  been  occasioned  by  some  corporeal  injury  done  to  the 
party  by  force,  or  by  poison,  or  by  some  mechanical  means  which  occasion 
death  ;  for  although  a  person'  may,  in  faro  conscientioi,  be  as  guilty  of 
murder  by  working  on  the  passions  or  fears  of  another,  and  as  certainly 
occasion  death  by  such  means,  as  if  he  had  used  a  sword  or  pistol  for 
the  purpose,  he  is  not  the  object  of  temporal  punishment.'  Several 
acquittals  have  taken  place  in  cases  in  which  the  deaths  of  parties  have 
been  occasioned  by  terror,  or  di-ead  of  impending  danger,  produced  by 
acts  of  violence  on  the  part  of  the  prisoners  ;  not,  hoAvever,  giving  rise  to 
bodily  injury  in  the  deceased.    Conformably  to  Lord  Hale's  view,  the 
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'Criminal  Law  Commissioners,  in  their  report  on  the  subject  of  homicide, 
state: — 'Art.  1.  The  law  takes  no  cognizance  of  homicide  unless  death 
result  from  hodihj  injury  occasioned  by  some  act  or  unlawful  omission,  as 
contradistinguished  from  death  occasioned  by  an  influence  on  the  mind,  or 
by  any  disease  occasioned  from  such  influence.'    '  Art.  2.  The  terms  "  un- 
lawful omission  "  comprehend  every  case  where  any  one  being  under  legal 
obligation  to  supply  food,  clothing,  or  other  aid  and  support,  or  to  do 
any  other  act,  or  make  any  other  provision  for  the  sustentation  of  life,  is 
guilty  of  any  breach  of  such  duty.'   Under  the  statute  (1  Vict.  c.  85,  s.  2) 
it  appears  from  the  following  case  that  physical  injury  only  is  intended. 
In  lieg.  v.  Grey  (Huntingdon  Lent  Ass.,  1867),  the  prisoner  was  indicted 
for  causing  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to  life — to  wit,  a  congestion  of  the 
lungs  and  heart,  with  intent  to  murder.  It  appeared  that  she  had  exposed 
her  child  to  cold  and  wet,  and  that  congestion  or  inflammation  of  the 
lungs  was  a  result  of  such  exposure.    Erie,  J.,  held  that  the  statute  under 
which  the  indictment  was  laid  contemplated  the  infliction  of  some  wound 
■or  visible  injury  to  the  person.    The  woman  was  found  guilty  ;  but  the 
point  having  been  reserved,  the  conviction  was  quashed  by  the  Court  for 
Crown  Cases  reserved,  on  the  ground  that,  looking  to  other  olfences  pro- 
vided for  in  this  statute,  this  case  did  not  come  within  it.    In  Beg.  v. 
Percival  (Midland  Circ,  March,  1857),  a  man  was  charged  with  the 
manslaughter  of  the  deceased  by  causing  his  death  by  fright,  i.e.  by  per- 
sonating a  ghost.    The  evidence  showed  that  the  boy  had  sustained  no 
physical  injury,  but  he  had  received  a  shock  from  which  he  did  not 
recover.    Wightman,  J.,  held  that  in  his  view  the  case  would  fall  within 
the  definition  of  manslaughter.    Uflder  the  14  and  15  Vict.  c.  100,  the 
necessity  for  tracing  death  to  some  ■corporeal  injury  appears  to  be  practi- 
cally abolished.    According  to  the  fourth  section,  in  any  further  indict- 
ment for  murder  or  manslaughter  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  set  forth  the 
manner  ov  the  means  by  which  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused. 

Wiicli  of  tivo  tvounds  catised  death. — It  is  possible  that  a  man  may 
receive  hvo  wounds  at  different  times,  and  from  different  persons,  and  die 
after  receiving  the  second  :  in  such  a  case,  the  course  of  justice  may  require 
that  a  medical  witness  should  state  which  wound  was  the  cause  of  death. 
(See  p.  614.)    Let  us  take  the  following  illustration : — A  man  receives 
during  a  quarrel  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  shoulder.    He  is  going  on  well 
with  a  prospect  of  recovery,  when  in  another  quarrel  he  receives  a  severe 
penetrating  wound  in  the  chest  or  abdomen  from  another  person,  and  after 
lingering  under  the  effects  of  these  wounds  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period, 
he  dies.    If  the  gunshot  wound  Avas  clearly  shown  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  death,  the  second  prisoner  could  not  be  convicted  of  manslaughter :  or 
rf  the  stab  were  evidently  the  cause  of  death,  the  first  prisoner  would  be 
acquitted  on  a  similar  charge.  It  might  be  possible  for  a  surgeon  to  decide 
the  question  summarily,  when,  for  instance,  death  speedily  followed  the 
second  wound ;  and  on  inspection  of  the  body,  the  heart  or  large  vessel  is 
discovered  to  have  been  penetrated ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  extensive 
sloughing,  sufficient  to  account  for  death,  might  take  place  from  the  gun- 
.shot  wound,  and  on  inspection,  the  stab  might  be  found  to  be  of  a  slight 
nature  and  not  involving  any  vital  parts.    In  either  of  these  cases,°all 
won  d  depend  upon  the  judgment  of  the  medical  practitioner ;  his  evidence 
would  be  so  important  that  no  correct  decision  could  be  arrived  at  without 
It;  he  would  be,  m  fact,  called  upon  substantially  to  distinguish  the 
uilty  from  the  innocent.    On  some  occasions  death  may  appear  to  be 
qually  a  consequence  of  either  or  both  of  the  wounds;  in  which  case, 
probabl^y  both  parties  would  be  liable  to  a  charge  of  manslaughter.  (See 
Ann.  d  Hyg.,'  1835,  2,  432.)  The  second  wound,  which  is  here  supposed 
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to  have  been  the  act  of  another,  may  be  inflicted  by  a  wounded  person  on 
himself,  in  an  attempt  at  suicide,  or  it  may  have  had  an  accidental  origin. 
The  witness  would  then  have  to  determine  whether  the  wounded  person 
died  from  the  Avound  inflicted  by  himself  or  from  that  which  he  had 
previously  received.    (See  Tetanus,  p.  G29.) 

It  may  happen  that  the  wounded  person  has  taken  poison,  and  Im^ 
actually  died  from  its  effects,  and  not  from  the  injuries  or  maltreatment . 
Again,  a  wounded  person  may  have  been  the  sulDject  of  subsequent  ill- 
treatment,  and  the  question  will  arise — to  which  of  the  two  causes  his 
death  was  really  due.    It  is  to  be  observed  of  these  cases,  that  the  super- 
vening disease,  the  poison,  or  the  subsequent  ill-treatment,  should  be  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  account  for  sudden  or  rapid  death;  since  it  would  Li 
no  answer  to  a  charge  of  death  from  violence,  to  say  that  there  were 
marks  of  chronic  disease  in  the  body,  unless  it  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to- 
account  for  the  sudden  destruction  of  life  under  the  symptoms  which 
actually  preceded  death.    In  the  medical  jurisprudence  of  wounds  there 
is  probably  no  question  which  so  frequently  presents  itself  as  this  :  it  is 
admitted  that  the  violence  was  inflicted,  but  it  is  asserted  that  death 
was  du.e  to  some  other  cause,  and  the  onus  of  proof  lies  on  the  medical 
evidence.     Among  numerous  cases  which  have  occurred  in  England 
during  twenty  years,  the  author  found  that  the  latent  causes  of  death  in 
wounded  persons  were  chiefly  inflammation  of  the  thoracic  or  abdominal 
viscera,  apoplexy,  diseases  of  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  phthisis,, 
ruptures  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  from  disease,  internal  strangulation,, 
and  the  rupture  of  deep-seated  abscesses.    In  some  of  these  cases  the 
person  was  in  a  good  state  of  health  up  to  the  time  of  the  violence,  and  m 
others  there  was  a  slight  indisposition.    The  history  was  nearly  the  same- 
in  all :  it  was  only  by  careful  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  medical  witnesses, 
that  the  true  cause  of  death  was  ascertained. 

Death  follotuing  slight  personal  injttries.— An  imputation  has  occasionally 
been  thrown  on  the  master  of  a  school,  when  a  boy  has  died  soon  after  he 
has  been  punished  in  an  ordinary  way,  and  when  there  has  been  no  sug- 
gestion that  an  undue  amount  of  violence  was  used.    In  such  cases  there- 
has  been  commonly  some  unhealthy  state  of  the  body  to  explain  the  result. 
When  the  disease  which  gives  rise  to  doubt  is  seated  m  a  part  whicli  i& 
remote  from  that  which  sustained  the  violence,  all  that  is  required  is,  that 
the  examination  of  the  body  should  be  conducted  with  ordinary  care,  it 
the  disease  should  happen  to  be  in  the  part  injured  (the  head  or  chest), 
the  case  is  more  perplexing.    The  difficulty  can  then  be  removed  only  by 
attentively  considering  the  ordinary  consequences  of  such  injuries.  ±ne- 
violence  may  have  been  too  slight  to  account  for  the  diseased  appearance ; 
and  the  disease  itself,  although  situated  in  the  part  i^l^^ed  may  be 
regarded  as  an  unusual  consequence  of  such  an  injury.    On  the  otJier 
hand,  the  presence  of  chronic  disease  will  form  no  exculpation  ot  acts  ot 
violence  of  this  nature.    In  Eeg.  v.  Eopley  (p.  613)  there 
disease  of  long  standing  in  the  brain  of  deceased,  who  was  of  defective 
intellect,  but  it  was  proved  that  he  was  qmte  well  and  suffered  fiom  no 
unusual  symptoms  up  to  the  time  that  a  violent  flogging  was  inAicted 
and  that  this  was  followed  by  death  in  less  than  three  ^ouis  horn 
the  commencement  of  the  violence.    It  was  not  here  a  question  even  o 
acceleration,  for  the  deceased  might  have  lived  for  years  in  spite  ot  tn 
existence  of  this  chronic  disease.  ^„„oa 
In  some  cases  slight  blows  have  been  followed  by  fatal  consequences 
even  when  no  disease  existed  to  account  for  the  result.        ,  ,  o..^ 

The  following  cases  furnish  additional  illustrations  of  death  aire 
slight  personal  injuries,  in  which  the  medico-legal  question  requmng 
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solution  was  simplj,  whether  the  death  was  a  sequence  or  consequence  of 
the  violence  : — A  boy  was  struck  two  blows  on  the  face,  but  it  did  not 
appear  that  they  were  very  severe.    The  boy  went  to  his  work  on  the 
following  day,  but  complained  of  pain  in  his  head :  he  continued  to  work 
for  two  days,  when  he  was  seized  with  such  severe  pain  that  he  was 
obliged  to  keep  to  his  bed.    He  became  worse,  and  died  fourteen  days 
after  the  injury.    A  minnte  inspection  of  the  body  was  made,  but  the 
only  morbid  appearance  found  was  a  small  tumour  on  the  onter  membrane 
of  the  brain,  corresponding  to  the  posterior  face  of  the  petrous  portion  of 
the  right  temporal  bone.    This  satisfactorily  accounted  for  death  ;  but 
the  examiners  very  properly  denied  that  it  had  jDroceeded  from  the 
violence,  because — 1,  the  tumour  had  evidently  been  for  a  long  time  forming, 
and  many  months  before  he  was  struck,  the  deceased  had  complained  of 
his  head;  2,  it  was  improbable  that  the  slight  blows  had,  under  any  cir- 
cumstances, given  rise  to  the  formation  of  this  deep-seated  fungous 
excrescence.    (Henke,  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,'  1837).   A  case  illustrative 
of  these  singular  coincidences  was  the  subject  of  a  criminal  trial  in  the 
United  States  in  1842.    A  man  was  stabbed  by  his  wife,  and  he  died  in 
about  ten  minutes.    It  was  supposed  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  his 
wounds,  which  consisted  of  two  stabs  on  the  right  arm,  and  one  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach ;  and  the  prisoner,  who  believed  that  she  had 
caused  her  husband's  death,  was  charged  with  the  murder.    From  the 
medical  evidence  given  at  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  there  was  a  large 
quantity  of  blood  effused  in  the  abdomen,  and  that  the  weapon  had  only 
perforated  the  stomach,  without  dividing  any  considerable  blood-vessel  to- 
account  for  such  copious  haemorrhage.    It  was  found  that  this  had  pro-- 
ceeded  from  the  rupture  of  an  aneurism  of  the  aoi-ta,  the  walls  of  which 
were  so  much  thinned  that  the  least  excitement  was,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
witness,  sufficient  to  cause  the  accident.   The  aneurismal  tumour  was  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  knife,  which  had  not  penetrated  in  the  direction  in 
which  it  was  lying.    The  witness  admitted  that  wounds  of  the  stomach 
were  always  dangerous,  but  that  sudden  death  was  not  a  usual  consequence 
of  a  slight  puncture.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted.    In  other  instances 
the  case  may  be  of  a  very  doubtful  character.    A  good  illustration  of 
this  will  be  found  in  a  case  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  20,  p.  303),  where  a  boy 
died  apparently  from  the  effects  of  a  blow  on  the  side;  and  after  death, 
peritonitis,  ulceration  of  the  bowels,  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  and 
gangrene  of  the  lungs  were  found.    The  following  case,  related  by  Mor- 
gagni,  is  remarkable  in  this  point  of  view.    An  old  man  was  caught  in 
the  act  of  robbing  an  orchard  :  he  attempted  to  escape,  but  while  running 
away  the  owner  struck  him  a  blow  on  the  back.    The  old  man  went  on  a 
few  yards,  and  then  fell  dead.    On  inspecting  the  body,  there  were  no 
external  marks  of  violence.    There  was  a  large  effusion  of  blood  in  the 
chest,  which  was  traced  to  a  rupture  of  the  aorta,  probably  from  the  vessel 
being  in  an  aneurismal  state.    The  blow  appeared  to  have  been  slight, 
and  would  probably  have  produced  no  injurious  consequences  in  a  healthy 
person.    (Barzellotti,  '  Questioni  di  Medicina  Legale.') 

Templemore  has  recorded  two  more  cases  of  sudden  death— one  from 
emotional  inhibition  of  the  heart,  the  other  from  shock  following  a  blow 
on  the  pit  of  the  stomach— in  neither  of  which  would  the  cause  of  death 
havebeen  cleared  up,  had  not  a  careful  post-mortem  examination  been 
made.    ('  Ed.  Med.  Jour.,'  Feb.,  1893.) 
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■WOUNDS  INDIRECTLY  FATAL — DEATH  FJJOM  WOUNDS  AFTER  LONG  PERIODS — SECON- 
DARY CAUSES  OF  DEATH— THE  CAUSE  UNAVOIDABLE — THE  CAUSE  AVOIDABLK 
l!Y  GOOD  JIEDICAL  TREATMENT — COMPARATIVE  SKILL  IN  TREATMENT — CAUSi; 
AVOIDABLE  BUT  FOR  IMPRUDENCE  ON  THE  PART  OF  THE  WOUNDED  PERSON  — 
'     ABNORMAL  OR  UNHEALTPIY  STATE  OF  THE  BODY — ACCELERATION  OF  DEATH. 

Wo^mcls  indirectly  fatal. — Cerfcain  kinds  of  injuries  are  not  immediately 
followed  by  serious  consequences,  but  a  wounded  person  may  die  after  a 
longer  or  shorter  period,  and  his  deatli  may  be  as  much  a  consequence  of 
the  injury  as  if  it  bad  taken  place  on  the  spot.    The  aggressor  is  as 
I  responsible  as  if  the.  deceased  bad  been  directly  killed  by  his  violence, 
provided  the  fatal  result  can  be  traced  to  the  usual  and  probable  conse- 
quences of  the  injury.    Wounds  of  the  head  are  especially  liable  to  cause 
death  insidiously, — the  wounded  person  may  in  the  first  instance  recover, — 
ihe  may  appear  to  be  going  on  well,  v^hen,  without  any  obvious  cause,  he 
•suddenly  expires.    In  general  an  examination  of  the  body  will  suffice 
to  determine  whether  death  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  wound  or  not.  In 
severe  injuries  affecting  the  spinal  marrow,  death  is  not  an  imruediate 
.  consequence,  unless  that  part  of  the  organ  which  is  above  the  origin  of 
the  phrenic  nerves  (supplying  the  diaphragm)  is  wounded.  Injuries 
..affecting  the  lower  portion  of  the  spinal  column  do  not  commonly  prove 
fatal  until  after  some  days  or  weeks  ;  but  the  symptoms  manifested  by 
■the  patient  during  life,  as  well  as  the  appearances  observed  in  the  body 
after  death,  will  sufficiently  connect  the  injury  with  that  event.  Death 
may  follow  a  wound,  and  be  a  consequence  of  that  wound,  at  almost  any 
period  after  its  infliction.    It  is  necessary,  however,  in  order  to  maintain 
-a  charge  of  homicide,  that  death  should  be  strictly  and  clearly  traceable 
.to  the  injury,  and  not  be  dependent  on  any  other  cause.    A  doubt  on 
•this  point  must,  of  course,,  lead  to  an  acquittal  of  the  accused. 

TJeathfrom  loounds  after  long  periods.— Many  cases  might  be  quoted  m 
illustration  of  the  length  of  time  which  may  elapse  before  death  takes 
place  from  certain  kinds  of  injuries,— the  injured  person  ha^^ng  ultimately 
fallen  a  victim  to  their  indirect  consequences.  A  case  is  related  by  Astley 
■Cooper,  of  a  man  who  died  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  head 
received  about  tivo  years  previously.  The  connection  of  death  Avitli  the 
wound  was  clearly  made  out  by  the  continuance  of  the  symptoms  ot 
.cerebral  disturbance  during  the  long  period  which  he  survived  Another 
case  is  mentioned  by  Hoffbauer,  in  which  a  person  died  from  the  effects  ot 

•  concussion  of  the  brain  as  the  result  of  an  injury  received  eleven  years 
before.  (' Ueber  die  Kopfverletzungen,'  1842,  p.  57.)  A  man  received 
-a  musket-shot  in  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  and  the  ball  remained  lodged  in 
the  left  lung  during  a  period  of  tiventy-five  years.  The  ball,  in  penetrating, 
had  fractured  the  humerus  at  its  neck,  in  consequence  of  which  the  uppei 
.extremity  had  been  amputated  at  the  shoulder- joint.  The  wound  ot  tne, 
chest  soon  healed,  but  the  patient  remained  during  life  subject  to  tits  oi 
•suffocation  and  haemoptysis,  under  the  effects  of  which  he  at  length  sank. 

•  On  an  examination  of  his  body,  the  ball  was  found  lying  behind^the  tuna 
intercostal  space  in  the  midst  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  but  lodgea  in  . 
kind  of  cyst  which  communicated  with  the  large  air-tubes.        one  cam 
a  person  died  fifty  years  after  the  receipt  of  a  wound.    ('  Lnncet,  Jan.  lo, 
1847  )    Alison  quotes  several  cases  in  which  persons  have  been  tounu 
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guilty  of  homicide— the  injured  persons  having  died  from  the  indirect 
results  of  the  wounds  after  the  lapse  of  three  and  five  months,  and  longer. 
('Criminal  Law,'  p.  151.)  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Smith  who  was  shot  by 
Boss  Touchet,  July,  1844,  death  did  not  take  place  until  after  the  lapse^of 
eleven  months  from  the  time  at  which  the  wound  was  inflicted.  In  1839, 
a  boy  was  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital  for  an  injury  to  the  spine,  which 
proved  fatal  only  after  the  lapse  of  eleven  months.  Among  reported 
medico-legal  cases,  the  longest  interval  at  which  a  conviction  has  taken 
place  from  indirectly  fatal  consequences,  was  nine  months.  (JReg.  r.Valus, 
Devizes  Sum.  Ass.,  1847.)  It  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  maltreated 
the  deceased  in  Sept.,  1846.  After  this  she  suffered  in  her  health,  and  in 
Dec.  she  was  found  labouring  under  phthisis.  She  died  of  the  disease  in 
the  following  May.  Two  medical  men  deposed  that  three  ribs  had  been 
broken  on  the  left  side — and  the  injury  had  evidently  not  been  attended 
to.  They  thought  that  the  irritation  caused  by  the  fi-acture  in  Sept. 
might  have  led  to  the  development  of  phthisis,  although  the  seeds  of  the 
disease  might  have  been  long  lurking  in  the  system.  The  judge  left  it 
to  the  jury  as  a  question  depending  on  medical  evidence,  and  they  had 
to  consider  whether  the  consumption  was  caused,  or  the  death  of  the 
deceased  hastened,  by  the  violence  of  the  prisoner.  They  returned  a 
verdict  of  guilty. 

It  is  the  law  that  when  a  person  dies  from  a  wound,  the  assailant  shall 
not  be  adjudged  guilty  of  homicide,  unless  death  takes  place  within  a  year 
and  a  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.    ('  Archbold,'  p.  345.)  In 
practice,  the  existence  of  this  rule  is  usually  of  little  importance.  Most 
wounds  leading  to  death  generally  destroy  life  within  two  or  three  months 
after  their  infliction  :  sometimes  the  person  does  not  die  for  five  or  six 
months,  and,  in  more  rare  instances,  death  does  not  ensue  until  after  the 
lapse  of  twelve  months,  or  even  several  years.    These  protracted  cases 
occur  especially  in  respect  to  injuries  of  the  head  and  chest.    A  man  was 
admitted  into  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary,  labouring  under  vomiting  and 
difiiculty  of  breathing,  with  severe  pain  on  the  left  side  of  his  chest. 
He  died  in  four  hours,  and  on  inspection  it  was  found  that  part  of  the 
large  intestines  (colon)  and  the  omentum  had  passed  into  the  chest 
through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm.    There  was  a  cicatrix  in  the 
muscle  with  which  the  intestine  was  incorporated,  showing  that  the 
injury  was  of  very  old  date.    The  man  had  died  from  phrenic,  or  dia- 
phragmatic hernia,  and  it  turned  out  that  he  had  received  a  wound 
about  fifteen  months  previously,  in  the  lower  pai-t  of  the  left  side  of  the 
chest,  with  a  shoemaker's  knife.    This  took  place  during  a  quarrel  with  a 
woman  with  whom  he  cohabited,  but  she  was  liberated  on  his  apparent 
recovery.    It  seems  that  he  had  been  attacked  with  severe  pain  in  the 
abdomen,  and  had  been  in  the  infirmary  on  two  different  occasions  sub- 
sequently to  the  wound,  but  had  been  dismissed  each  time  apparently 
cured.    (Reid's  'Physiol.  Researches,'  p.  523.)     There  was  no  doubt, 
although  more  than  a  year  and  a  day  had  elapsed,  that  the  stab  was 
indirectly  the^  cause  of  the  man's  death.    In  Reg.  v.  Hynes  (Winchester 
Sum.  Ass.,  1860),  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  had  inflicted  severe 
wounds  on  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  that  death  took  place  two  months 
afterwards.    The  medical  witnesses  were  perfectly  agreed  that  death  was 
caused  by  an  abscess  in  the  brain  as  a  result  of  these  wounds  The 
jury  had  great  difiiculty  in  finding  a  verdict  of  guilty,  because  in  their 
opinion  too  long  a  time  had  elapsed  for  the  injuries  to  have  been  the  cause 
oi  death. 

Secondary  causes  of  death.— A  person  who  recovers  from  the  immediate 
effects  of  a  wound  may  die  from  fever,  inflammation  or  its  consequences. 
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pysemia,  erysipelas,  delirium  tremens,  tetanus,  or  gangrene  ;  or  an  opera- 
tion required  during  the  treatment  of  a  wound  may  prove  fatal,  These 
are  what  may  bo  called  secondary  causes  of  death,  or  secondary  consc 
quences  of  a  wound.    The  power  of  deciding  on  the  responsibility  of  an 
accused  person  for  an  event  which  depends  only  in  an  indirect  manner  on 
an  injury  originally  inflicted  by  him,  rests  of  course  with  the  authorities  ol' 
the  law.    But  it  is  impossible  that  they  can  decide  so  difficult  and  nice  a 
(luestion  in  the  absence  of  satisfactory  medical  evidence;  and  on  the  othei' 
hand,  it  is  right  that  a  medical  witness  should  fully  undei-stand  the  im- 
portance of  the  duty  here  required  of  him.  Biirgical  fever  or  erysipelas  ma^- 
follow  many  kinds  of  serious  wounds,  and  in  some  few  instances  be 
■distinctly  traceable  to  tliem ;  but  in  others,  the  constitution  of  a  person 
may  be  so  broken  by  dissipated  habits  as  to  render  fatal  a  wound  which 
in  a  healthy  subject  might  have  run  through  its  course  mildly,  and  have 
healed.    When  the  fever  or  erysipelas  can  be  traced  to  a  wound,  or  there 
is  no  other  apparent  cause  of  aggravation  to  which  either  of  these  dis- 
ordered states  of  the  body  can  be  attributed,  they  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
by  a  medical  practitioner  as  unexpected  and  unusual  _  consequences, 
especially  when  the  injury  is  extensive,  and  seated  in  certain  parts  of  the 
body  as  in  the  scalp.  If  deatb  takes  place  under  these  circumstances,  the 
prisoner  will  be  held  as  much  responsible  for  the  result  as  if  the  wound 
bad  proved  directly  mortal.    This  principle  has  been  frequently  admitted 
by  our  law,  and,  indeed,  were  it  otherwise,  many  reckless  offenders  would 
escape,  and  many  lives  would  be  sacrificed  with  impunity.  It  is  however, 
•difficult  to  lay  down  general  rules  upon  a  subject  which  is  liable  to  vary  in 
its  relations  in  every  case  ;  but  when  a  wound  is  not  serious,  and  the 
secondary  cause  of  death  is  evidently  due  to  constitutional  peculiarities 
irom  acquired  habits  of  dissipation,  the  ends  of  justice  are  probably  fully 
answered  by  an  acquittal ;  in  fact,  such  cases  do  not  often  pass  beyond  a 

coroner's  inquest.  j     ^t,  i;   

The  secondary  causes  of  deatb  may  be  arranged  under  the  following 

1.  'The  cause  is  unavoidaUe.-Oi  this  kind  are  tetanus  following  lacera- 
tion ;  erysipelas  following  lacerated  wounds  of _  the  sea  p  ;  peritoneal 
iZmmation  following  blows  on  the  abdomen  with  or  without  rupture 
of  the  bladder  or  intestines,  and  effusion  of  their  contents;  strangulation 
of  the  intestines  (phrenic  hernia),  following  rupture  or  wounds  of  the 
.d  aphrao-m,  and  others  of  a  like  nature.  Here  supposing  proper  medica^^ 
treatment  and  regimen  to  have  been  pursued  the  secondary  cause  ofj 
•death  was  unavoidable,  and  the  fatal  result  certain. 

2.  The  cause  avoidable  hy  good  '^'^1'^  ^^^"'"7  7  l^I^^^^ 
kinds  of  wounds  which,  if  properly  treated  m  the  S^^^^,-  ^J^'J^^^J^, 
healed  and  the  patient  recover  but  when  ^^^P^Pf  ^^-^^^1^^,^*^^^^^^ 
fatal.    In  the  latter  case,  it  will  be  a  question  for  a  w  tness  ^^^f^™^^ 
how  far  the  treatment  aggravated  the  effects  of  the  ^^^l^^^^'^^^'J.^?^^^^^^ 
answer  to  this,  the  jury  may  have  to  decide  on  the  <i;f 

which  attaches  to  a  prisoner.  For  instance,  ^.^  ^g^^'^,^  Pf  ^^^^J^f 

a  clot  of  blood,  which  sealed  up  the  extremity  of  a  l^loo^  vessel,  m  conse 

ouence  of  which  fatal  bleeding  has  ensued,  or  he  has  caused  deat^  ^y 

nnnecessarily  interfering  with  a  penetrating  wound  'f^^, 

abdomen.    It  would  not  be  just  to  ho  d  the  f^'^f  J^^f 

but  for  the  gross  ignorance  and  unskilfulness  of  his  attendant,  the  wo  una 

person  might  have  recovered  from  the  ^^^^^'..f '^^^^^^^ 

I  really  tmceable  to  the  negligence  or  unskilfulness      ^  f^^f 

called  to  attend  on  a  wounded  person,  this  «^y«^"jtT,L  >^fund  ^  not 

commonly  is,  admitted  in  mitigation,  supposing  that  the  wound  was 
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originally  of  a  mortal  nature.  Lord  Hale  drew  a  very  nice  distinction 
between  death  as  it  results  from  a  wound  rendered  mortal  by  improper 
treatment,  and  death  as  it  results  from  improper  treatment,  irrespective  of 
the  wound.  In  the  majoi'ity  of  cases  such  a  distinction  could  scarcely  be 
established,  except  upon  speculative  grounds,  and  in  no  case,  probably, 
would  there  be  any  accordance  in  the  opinions  of  medical  witnesses.  In 
slight  and  unimportant  wounds,  it  might  not  be  diflBcult  to  distinguish  the 
effects  resulting  from  bad  treatment  from  those  connected  with  the  wound, 
but  there  can  be  few  cases  of  severe  injury  to  the  person,  wherein  a  dis- 
tinction of  this  nature  could  be  safely  made ;  and  the  probability  is,  that 
no  conviction  for  murder  would  now  take  place,  if  the  medical  evidence 
showed  that  the  injury  was  not  originally  mortal,  but  only  became  so  by 
unskilful  or  improper  treatment.  In  such  a  case,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  ascribe  death  to  the  wound,  or  to  its  usual  or  probable  consequences  (see 
below). 

3.  Comparative  skill  in  treatment. — If  death  has  been  caused  by  a 
Avound,  it  signifies  not  that,  under  more  favoui'able  circumstances,  and  with 
more  skilficl  treatment,  a  fatal  result  might  have  been  averted.  As  an 
illustration,  the  following  case,  reported  by  Alison,  may  be  quoted  : — The 
prisoner  was  one  of  a  party  of  smugglers  who  fired  at  an  officer  of  excise. 
The  wounded  man  was  carried  to  the  nearest  village,  where  he  was  attended 
by  a  surgeon  of  the  country,  who  was  not  deficient  in  attention.  A  great 
collection  of  matter  formed  in  the  leg,  fever  ensued,  and  the  patient  died 
at  the  end  of  three  weeks.  In  defence,  it  was  urged  that  by  skilful  treat- 
ment the  man  might  have  recovered ;  but  the  Court  held  that  it  was  in- 
cumbent to  prove  that  death  arose  ex  malo  regimine.  The  true  distinction 
in  all  such  cases  is,  that  if  the  death  was  evidently  occasioned  by  grossly 
erroneous  medical  treatment,  the  original  author  of  the  violence  will  not 
be  answerable ;  but  if  it  arise  from  the  want  merely  of  the  higher  skill 
which  can  be  commanded  only  in  great  towns,  he  will  be  responsible, 
because  he  has  wilfully  exposed  the  deceased  to  a  risk  from  which  he  had 
practically  no  mea.ns  of  escaping.  ('  Grim.  Law  of  Scotland,'  p.  150.) 
In  the  case  of  Macewan  (Perth,  Sept.  Circ,  1830),  the  prisoner  was  in- 
dicted for  the  manslaughter  of  a  iDoy,  by  striking  him  a  blow  on  the 
.shoulder,  which  dislocated  the  arm.  Two  days  after  the  blow,  an  io-norant 
bone-setter  was  consulted,  and  owing  to  his  manipulations  inflanSnation 
took  place,  and  the  boy  being  of  a  sickly  and  scrofulous  habit,  this  proved 
fatal.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.  In  charging  the  <^rand  jury  in 
reference  to  Mr.  Seton's  case  (Winchester  Aut.  Ass.,  1845)  Piatt  Jb'  is 
reported  to  have  observed,  that  if  a  man  inflict  a  wound  likely  to  produce 
death,  and  the  wounded  party  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  unskilful 
practitioner  whereby  death  was  hastened,  the  aggressor  would  still  be 
responsible  for  the  result.  If  the  wound  had  not  been  likely  to  produce 
death,  but  by  unskilful  treatment  death  ensued,  then  that  would  not  be 
murder  A  man  in  a  quarrel  received  a  bite  on  his  thumb.  He  went  to 
a  quack,  who  applied  some  irritating  ointment,  which  led  to  severe 
mflanimation  and  this  rendered  amputation  of  the  arm  necessary.  He 
died  from  the  efEects  of  the  operation.  There  was  evidence  that  the 
original  injury  was  slight,  and  would  probably  have  healed  but  for  the 
improper  applications.  On  this  evidence  the  prisoner  was  acquitted 
{Beg.  r.  Kingshott,  Lewes  Sum.  Ass.,  1858.)  '*cquittea. 

It  will  be  obvious  that  a  serious  responsibility  is  thrown  on  nracti- 
AnvT^v "  K  management  ^of  cases  ^of  criminal  wouSnt. 

Any  deviation  from  common  practice  should  therefore  be  made  with  the 
greatest  caution,  smce  novelties  in  practice  will,  in  the  event  of  a  fata^ 
result,  form  one  of  the  best  grounds  of  defence.    On  th^e  LcLons  eveiy 
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point  connected  with  the  surgical  treatment  will  be  the  subject  of  rigoron 
inquiry  and  profesKional  criticism.  In  the  case  of  a  severe  lacerated  wouml 
in  the  hand  or  foot  followed  by  fatal  tetanus,  it  may  be  said  that  tin 
wounded  person  would  not  have  died  had  amputation  been  at  once  per- 
formed. In  this  instance,  however,  a  practitioner  may  justify  himself  by 
showing  cither  that  the  injury  was  too  slight  to  require  amputation,  or 
that  the  health,  or  other  circumstances  connected  with  the  deceased  Avould 
not  allow  of  its  being  performed  with  any  reasonable  hope  of  success.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  the  practitioner  performed  amputation,  and  the  patient 
died,  then  it  might  be  urged  that  the  operation  was  premature,  unjustifi- 
able, and  that  it  had  caused  death.  Here  the  surgeon  is  bound  to  show 
that  the  operation  was  necessary,  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
practice.  The  treatment  of  severe  incised  wounds  of  the  throat,  when  the 
windpipe  is  involved,  sometimes  places  a  practitioner  in  an  embarrassing 
position.  If  the  wound  is  left  open,  death  may  take  place  from  bleeding  ; 
if  it  be  prematurely  closed,  blood  may  be  effused  into  the  windpipe  and 
cause  death  by  suffocation. 

The  following  case  occurred  a  few  years  since  in  London  : — A.  man  in- 
flicted a  transverse  wound  on  his  throat ;  it  was  about  four  inches  in  length, 
and  passed  across  the  middle  of  the  larynx.  The  bleeding  was  not  con- 
siderable, as  the  carotid  arteries  had  escaped  being  wounded.  The  external 
orifice  had,  in  the  first  instance,  been  closed,  and  the  patient  Avas  almost 
suffocated,  partly  by  the  occurrence  of  emphysema,  and  partly  by  the 
blood  flowiug  into  the  windpipe.  On  opening  the  wound  the  patient's 
breathing  was  relieved,  and  a  quantity  of  mucus  mixed  with  blood  was 
thrown  out  at  each  expiration.  After  waiting  some  time,  the  pieces  of 
divided  cartilage  were  brought  together  by  sutures,  and  the  wound  care- 
fully closed.  In  a  short  time  the  breathing  became  difficult,  the  counte- 
nance livid,  and  the  man  died,  apparently  suffocated.  In  1841,  a  woman 
was  found  in  bed  one  morning  with  her  throat  severely  cut,  and  a  man 
was  charged  with  the  crime  of  murder.  The  wound  had  divided  the 
wind-pipe  and  the  superficial  vessels.  Although  medical  assistance  was 
called  in,  it  appears  that  nothing  was  done  to  arrest  the  bleeding  for  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour.  The  wound  was  then  closed  by  ligatui-es,  and  the 
woman  died  immediately— most  probably  from  suffocation.  The  accused 
was  tried  and  acquitted,  because  it  appeared  that  this  was  an  act  of  suicide. 
The  first  object  of  the  surgeon,  in  all  such  cases,  is  to  save  life ;  therefore 
the  bleeding  should  be  immediately  arrested  by  securing  the  divided 
vessels.  When  this  is  done,  the  wound  may  be  closed,  but  if  the  closure 
takes  place  before  this,  death  from  suffocation  will  commonly  follow. 

4.  The  cause  avoidable  hut  for  imprtidence  or  neglect  on  the  imrt  of  the 
wounded  person.— A  man  who  has  been  severely  wounded  in  a  quarrel  may 
obstinately  refuse  medical  assistance,  or  he  may  insist  upon  taking  exer- 
cise,  or  using  an  improper  diet,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  medical 
attendant ;  or,  by  other  imprudent  practices,  he  may  thwart  the  best  con- 
ceived plans  for  his  recovery.  Let  us  take  a  common  case  as  an  illustra- 
tion. A  man  receives  a  blow  on  the  head  in  a  pugilistic  combat,  from  the 
first  effects  of  which  he  recovers,  but  after  having  received  surgical  assist- 
ance he  indulges  in  excessive  drinking,  and  dies.  The  aggressor  is  tried 
on  a  charge  of  manslaughter,  and  found  guilty.  Death  under  these 
circumstances  is  commonly  attributed  by  the  medical  witness  to  effusion 
of  blood  on  the  brain  ;  but  it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  excitement  pro- 
duced by  intoxicating  liquors  will  sometimes  satisfactorily  account  tor 
the  fatal  symptoms.  In  the  case  which  we  are  here  supposing,  sucii 
an  admission  might  be  made,  and  the  prisoner  receive  the  beneht  oi 
it-  for  the  imprudence  or  negligence  of  a  wounded  person  ought  not. 
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morally  speaking,  to  be  considered  as  adding  weight  to  the  offence  of  the 
aggressor.    If  the  symptoms  were  from  the  first  unfavourable,  or  the 
wound  likely  to  prove  mortal,  circumstances  of  this  kind  could  not  be  re- 
ceived in  mitigation.  J udges  are  at  all  times  unwilling  to  admit  them.  In 
the  case  of  the  notorious  Governor  Wall,  who  was  convicted  for  causing  the 
death  of  a  man  by  excessive  punishment,  it  was  attempted  to  be  shown  in 
evidence  that  the  deceased  had  destroyed  himself  by  the  immodei-ate  use 
of  spirits  while  under  treatment  in  the  hospital.    The  Lord  Chief  Baron, 
in  charging  the  jury,  observed  that  no  man  was  authorized  to  place  anothel' 
in  so  perilous  a  predicament  as  to  make  the  preservation  of  his  life  depend 
merely  on  his  own  prudence.    The  more  clearly  the  medical  witness  is 
able  to  trace  death  to  imprudence  or  excess  on  the  part  of  the  deceased, 
in  the  case  of  a  slight  wound,  the  more  obviously  would  the  responsibility 
of  a  prisoner  be  diminished ;  and  hence  the  necessity  for  attending  care- 
fully to  the  progress  of  a  wound,  which,  if  it  prove  fatal,  may  involve 
another  in  a  criminal  charge.    In  the  case  of  Christian  Paterson  (1823), 
referred  to  by  Alison  (op.  cit.,  p.  147),  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
deceased  was  struck  on  the  head  with  a  smoothing-iron,  which  fractured 
her  skull;  some  days  afterwards  she  drank  a  quantity  of  whisky,  and  was 
ultimately  taken  to  the  Royal  Infirmary,  where  erysipelas  shortly  appeared 
in  the  wound,  of  which  she  died.    Under  these  circumstances  the  charge 
of  murder  was  abandoned,  and  the  accused  was  found  guilty  of  assault. 
The  legal  responsibility  of  the  assailant  is  the  same,  whether  the  deceased 
die  on  the  spot,  or  some  days,  weeks,  or  months  afterwards,  unless  it  can 
be  distinctly  proved  that  his  death  was  immediately  connected  with  the 
imprudence  or  excess  of  which  he  was  guilty,  and  wholly  independent  of 
the  wound.    But  although  a  prisoner  should  be  found  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter under  these  circumstances,  the  punishment  is  so  adjusted  by 
our  law  as  to  leave  a  considerable  discretionary  power  in  the  hands  of  a 
judge.    The  neglect  to  call  in  a  medical  practitioner,  or  the  refusal  to 
receive  medical  advice,  will  not,  however,  according  to  the  decision  in 
Reg.  V.  Thomas  (Gloucester  Aut.  Ass.,  1841),  be  considered  as  a  mitigatory 
circumstance  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  even  though  the  wound  was  sus- 
ceptible of  being  cured.    A  man  may  receive  a  lacerated  wound  of  a  limb 
followed  by  tetanus  or  gangrene,  and  thus  proving  fatal ;  he  may  decline 
.receiving  medical  advice,  or  obstinately  refuse  amputation,  although  pro- 
posed by  his  medical  attendant.    This  would  not  operate  as  a  mitio-atory 
circumstance  on  the  part  of  an  assailant,  because  a  wounded  person  is  not 
■compelled  to  call  for  medical  assistance,  or  to  submit  to  an  operation,  and 
a  medical  witness  could  not  always  be  in  a  condition  to  swear  that  the 
operation  would  have  saved  his  life  ;  he  can  merely  affirm  that  it  might 
have  afforded  him  a  better  chance  of  recovery.    In  the  case  of  Bea 
V.  ff«Zme  (Liverpool  Aut.  Ass.,  1843),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased 
had  died  from  tetanus  caused  by  an  injury  to  a  finger  some  time  before; 
Amputation  was  advised  by  the  surgeon,  but  the  deceased  would  not  con- 
sent to  the  operation.    The  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and 
eentenced  to  the  severest  punishment  prescribed  by  the  law  for  that  crime 
In  the  case  of  Mackenzie  (1827),  the  prisoner  seized  his  victim  by  the 
throat,  and  bruised  hira  severely  in  several  parts  of  the  body,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  fatal  tetanus  supervened.    Skilful  medical  advice  was 
not  called  m  until  near  the  end  of  the  illness,  when  tetanus  had  already 
come  on  and  m  the  interval  deceased  had  acted  imprudently  and  had 
aggravated  the  symptoms.    The  medical  evidence  proved  that  the  tetanus 
was  owing  to  the  lujury,  and  was  a  frequent  result  of  it.    The  prisoner 
^pif'  «f  the  Court,  was\onvicted.    Again,  a  person  may 

VOL?  '  producing  fracture,  with  ^reat  depression  of 
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bone,  and  symptoms  of  compression  of  the  brain :  a  surgeon  may  propose 
an  operation  to  elevate  or  remove  the  depressed  bone,  but  the  friends  of 
the  wounded  man  may  not  permit  the  operation  to  be  performed.  In  such 
a  case  his  line  of  duty  will  be  to  state  the  facts  to  the  Court,  and  it  in 
probable  that  in  the  event  of  conviction  there  would  be  some  mitigation 
of  punishment ;  because  such  an  injury,  if  left  to  itself,  must  in  general 
prove  mortal,  and  no  doubt  could  exist  in  the  mind  of  any  surgeon  as  to 
the  absolute  necessity  for  the  operation.  But  the  neglect  or  improper 
conduct  of  a  person  who  receives  a  wound  thus  rendered  fatal,  does  not 
exculpate  the  aggressor. 

5.  The  cause  avoidable  hut  for  an  abnormal  or  unhealthy  state  of  the  body 
of  the  wounded  person. — Comparatively  slight  wounds  sometimes  prove 
indirectly  fatal,  owing  to  the  person  being  in  an  unhealthy  condition  at 
the  time  of  their  infliction ;  and  compound  fractures,  or  slight  wounds, 
which  in  a  healthy  person  would  have  a  favourable  termination,  are  followed 
by  gangrene,  fever,  or  erysipelas,  proving  fatal.  Here  the  responsibility 
of  an  assailant  for  the  death  may  become  reduced,  so  that,  although  found 
guilty  of  manslaughter,  a  mild  punishment  might  be  inflicted.  The  conse- 
quence may  be,  medically  speaking,  unusual  or  unexpected,  and,  but  for 
circumstances  wholly  independent  of  the  act  of  the  accused,  would  not 
liave  been  likely  to  destroy  life.  In  general,  in  the  absence  of  malice,  this 
appears  to  be  the  point  to  which  the  law  closely  looks,  in  order  to  make 
out  the  responsibility  of  the  accused,  namely,  that  the  fatal  secondary 
cause  must  be  something  not  unusual  or  unexpected  as  a  consequence  of 
this  particular  injury.  The  medico-legal  question  presents  itself  under 
this  form: — Would  the  same  amount  of  injury  have  been  likely  to  cause 
death  in  a  person  of  ordinary  health  and  vigour  ?  Men  who  have  suddenly 
changed  their  habits  of  living,  and  have  passed  from  a  full  diet  to  abstemi- 
ousness, are  sometimes  unable  to  bear  up  against  comparatively  slight 
injuries,  and  often  sink  from  the  secondary  consequences.  So  a  man, 
otherwise  healthy,  labouring  under  rupture  may  receive  a  blow  on  the 
groin,  attended  with  laceration  of  the  intestine,  gangrene,  and  death ; 
another  with  a  calculus  in  the  kidney  may  be  struck  in  the  loins,  and  die, 
in  consequence  of  the  calculus  perforating  the  blood-vessels,  and  causing 
fatal  bleeding,  or  subsequent  inflammation,  Crosse  reported  to  the 
Medico- Chirurgical  Society  the  case  of  a  boy,  aged  ten,  who  received  a 
slight  blow  on  the  abdomen,  and  died  in  an  unexpected  manner  on  the 
second  day  after  the  injury.  On  inspection,  a  cyst,  capable  of  holding 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  liquid,  was  found  connected  with  the  under 
surface  of  the  liver.  The  cyst  had  been  ruptured  by  the  blow,  and  its 
contents  had  escaped  into  the  abdomen.  But  for  the  cyst  existing  in  this 
situation,  the  blow  would  not  have  been  attended  with  dangerous  conse- 
quences. In  these  cases  the  effects  of  the  violence  must  be  regarded  as 
something  unexpected :  it  would  not  have  produced  serious  mischief  in 
an  ordinarily  healthy  person,  and  hence  the  responsibility  of  an  assailant 
becomes  much  diminished.  The  crime  is  undoubtedly  manslaughter, 
but  the  punishment  may  be  of  a  lenient  description.  A  defence  of  this 
icind  will,  however,  be  limited  by  circumstances.  A  case  is  reported,  in 
which  a  Dr.  Fahricius  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the  murder  of  his 
servant  by  striking  her  a  blow  behind  the  ear,  whereby  a  large  abscess, 
situated  at  that  part,  was  ruptured,  and  this  ultimately  caused  her  death. 
The  chief  question  on  the  trial  was,  whether  the  deceased  had  died  from 
the  effects  of  the  violence,  or  from  the  disease  under  which  she  was  at  that 
time  labouring.  The  doctor  ingeniously  urged  in  his  defence  that  he  had 
struck  the  blow  merely  for  the  purpose  of  opening  the  abscess.  The  jury, 
however,  found  him  guilty  of  manslaughter.    In  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
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iSeZZ  and  others  (Notts  Aut.  Ass.,  1841),  it  was  proved  that  fhe  deceased 
had  died  from  the  effects  of  a  IdIow  received  in  a  prize-fight,  which  had 
ruptured  an  abscess  in  the  kidney,  evidently  of  long  standing.  The 
prisoners  were  convicted.     In  the  case  of  Bennett  v.  Gredley  (Exch. 
Sittings,  Hilary  Term,  1854),  which  was  a  suit  for  compensation  by  reason 
■  of  injuries  inflicted  on  a  boy's  arm,  it  was  argued  in  defence  that  the  state 
-of  the  arm  was  partly  owing  to  a  former  injury  ;  in  reference  to  which  the 
Chief  Baron  remarked,  that  a  man  was  not  bound  to  have  his  body  in  so 
sound  and  healthy  a  state  as  to  warrant  an  unauthorized  assault  upon  him. 
A  man,  therefore,  who  commits  an  unauthorized  assault  upon  his  fellow- 
man  must  take  his  chance  of  the  effects  which  such  an  assault  may  produce. 
In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Wallis,  for  murder  (Cambridge  Sum.  Ass., 
1864),  the  medical  evidence  showed  that  the  deceased,  an  aged  lady,  had 
•received  several  wounds  and  bruises  on  her  face  and  head,  and  a  severe 
•contusion  on  the  right  side  of  her  chest.    There  was  a  fracture  of  the  ulna 
near  the  wrist,  and  she  had  lost  much  blood.    After  lying  in  danger  for 
some  days  her  condition  improved,  but  she  again  got  worse,  and  died 
nineteen  days  after  the  infliction  of  the  injuries.    On  inspection  it  was 
found  that  beneath  the  contusion  of  the  chest,  three  ribs  were  broken  but 
mot  displaced.    There  was  disease  of  the  valves  of  the  heart  of  long  stand- 
ing, and  it  was  proved  that  she  had  suffered  from  spasms  in  this  region 
'before  the  assault.    The  cause  of  death  assigned  by  the  witnesses  was 
spasmodic  seizure  affecting  the  organs  of  the  chest,  principally  the  heart. 
The  injuries  which  the  deceased  had  received  had  lowered  her  system,  and 
had  rendered  it  less  likely  that  she  could  recover  from  a  spasmodic  attack. 
In  defence  it  was  urged,  that  if  in  any  case  the  cause  of  death  be  partly 
traceable  to  injuries  and  partly  to  natural  and  other  causes,  a  prisoner  is 
entitled  to  an  acquittal.    In  support  of  this  view  the  case  of  Johnson,  from 
Xewis's  C.  C,  vol.  1,  p.  164,  was  quoted.    The  objection  was  overruled 
by  Channell,  B.,  who  held  that  it  was  bad  law  in  the  face  of  recent 
decisions.    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  but  for  the  injuries  inflicted  the 
woman  would  not  have  died ;  therefore,  the  act  of  the  prisoner  was  the 
moving  cause  of  her  death.   In  cases  of  a  mixed  character  this  is  probably 
the  best  test  to  determine  the  share  which  the  alleged  violence,  when  not 
strictly  of  a  mortal  nature,  had  in  the  death  of  a  wounded  person  By 
:adopting  8U.ch  a  course  as  was  taken  on  this  occasion,  the  cause  will  be 
-sufficiently  defined  for  the  guidance  of  a  jury.    As  a  rule,  cases  of  this 
'description  are  determined  by  the  question,  whether  the  violence,  although 
•not  the  immediate,  was  the  accelerating  cause  of  death 

Numerous  internal  diseases  exist,  such  as  aneurism  ind  various  morbid 
affections  of  the  heart  and  brain,  which  are  liable  to  be  rendered  fatal  by 
■slight  external  violence.   In  Beg.  v.  Marris  (Swansea  Lent  Ass.,  1872)  the 
prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter  under  the  following  circumstances. 
He  struck  the  deceased  a  b  ow  on  the  side  of  the  head,  which  caused  him 
•to  stagger  and  fall      On  inspection  the  heart  was  found  to  be  in  an 
advanced  state  of  fatty  degeneration.    It  was  admitted  by  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  that  the  blow  would  not  of  itself  have  produced  any  serious 
-injury      a  healthy  ^an   but  that  in  the  case  of  the  deceased  ft  had 
:accelerated  his  death,  and  would  be  likely  to  do  so  with  a  man  suffeiW 
from  teart  disease.    In  the  case  of  a  Mr' Wyld,  April,  1872,  the  e^dencf 
ehowed  that  deceased  had  received  a  blow  on  the  head  prodicin/rsS 
wound,  but  msuffic  ent  to  cause,  or  even,  in  the  opiAiL  orth!  medfct 
witness,  to  accelerate  the  death  of  deceased.     An  inspection  show^l+W 
■there  was  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  thatthlfwas  the  so"e^^^^^^ 
fJZ^'J}''}^^''''^^^^^^  thus  stated  by  Lord  HaL- 

It  IS  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  death  of  a  person  was  ^accelerated  by 
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the  malicious  act  o£  the  prisoner,  although  the  former  laboured  under  a. 
mortal  disease  at  the  time  of  the  act.'    In  those  cases  in  which  a  slight 
degree  of  violence  has  been  followed  by  fatal  consequences,  it  is  for  a 
jury  to  decide,  under  all  the  circumstances,  upon  the  actual  and  specifi( 
intention  of  the  prisoner  at  the  time  of  the  act  which  occasioned  death. 
In  most  of  these  cases  there  is  an  absence  of  intention  to  destroy  life,  but 
the  nature  of  the  wound,  as  well  as  the  means  by  which  it  was  inflicted, 
■will  often  suffice  to  show  the  intention  of  the  prisoner.     An  accurate 
description  of  the  injury,  if  slight,  may  afford  strong  evidence  in  favour  of 
the  accused,  since  the  law  does  not  so  much  regai'd  the  means  used  by  him 
to  perpetrate  the  violence,  as  the  actual  intention  to  kill,  or  to  do  great 
bodily  harm.    Serious  injury,  causing  death  by  secondary  consequenccK 
■will  admit  of  no  exculpation  when  an  assailant  was  aware,  or  ought  to 
have  been  aware,  of  the  condition  of  the  person  whom  he  struck.  Tbus, 
if  a  person  notoriously  ill,  or  a  woman  while  pregnant,  be  maltreated,  and 
death  ensue  from  a  secondary  cause,  the  assailant  will  be  held  responsible ; 
because  he  ought  to  have  known  that  violence  of  any  kind  to  a  person  sc*- 
situated  must  be  attended  with  dangerous  consequences.    So,  if  the  person 
maltreated  be  an  infant  or  a  decrepit  old  man,  or  one  labouring  under  a 
mortal  disease,  it  is  notorious  that  a  comparatively  slight  degree  of  violence 
■will  destroy  life  in  these  cases,  and  the  prisoner  would  properly  be  held 
responsible.    (Case  of  Reg.  v.  Louisa  J.  Taylor,  C.  C.  C,  Dec,  1882.)  A 
wound  which  accelerates  death,  causes  death,  and  may  therefore  render 
the  aggressor  responsible  for  murder  or  manslaughter,  according  to  the 
circumstances.    The  Commissioners  appointed  to  define  the  criminal 
law  on  the  subject  of  homicide  thus  express  themselves: — 'Art  3.  It 
is  homicide,  although  the '  effect  of  the  injury  he  merely  to  accelerate 
the  death  of  one  suffering  under  some  previous  injury  or  infirmity,  or 
although,  if  timely  remedies  or  skilful  treatment  had  been  applied,  death 
might  have  been  prevented.'    This  is  confoi^mable  to  the  decisions  of  our 
judges.    According  to  Lord  Hale,  if  a  man  has  a  disease  which  in  all  like- 
lihood would  terminate  his  life  in  a  short  time,  and  another  give  him 
a  wound  or  hurt  which  hastens  his  death,  this  is  such  a  killing  as  con- 
stitutes murder.    (Archbold.)    The  case  of  Beg.  v.  Murton  (Maidstone 
Wint.  Ass.,  1862)  presents  many  points  of  interest  in  reference  to  the 
medico-legal  question  of  the  acceleration  of  death  by  violence.   There  was 
no  mortal  wound,  and  .the  deceased  was  in  an  unhealthy  state  of  body. 
Nevertheless  the  prisoner  ivas  convicted  of  manslaughter. 

6.  Abnormal  conditions. — When  an  assailant  could  not  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  a  diseased  or  an  abnormal  condition  of  parts  in  the 
wounded  person,  the  question  is  somewhat  different.  In  many  persons 
the  skull  is  preternaturally  thin,  and  in  most  persons  it  is  so  in  those 
places  corresponding  to  the  Pacchionian  bodies.  In  a  case  of  this  kind 
a  moderate  blow  on  the  head  might  cause  fracture,  accompanied  by  effusion 
of  blood,  depression  of  bone,  or  subsequent  inflammation  of  the  brain  and 
its  membranes,  any  of  which  causes  might  prove  fatal.  In  a  trial  involving 
this  question  {Beg.  v.  Doivde,  Norwich  Sum.  Ass.,  1842),  the  prisoner,, 
a  policeman,  was  charged  with  manslaughter.  The  deceased,  it  appears, 
attempted  to  escape  from  the  custody  of  the  prisoner ;  and  the  latter,  m 
endeavouring  to  prevent  his  escape,  struck  the  deceased  a  blow  on  the  head. 
The  deceased  spoke  of  the  blow  as  trifling,  and,  with  the  exception  ot  :v 
slight  headache,  he  made  no  complaint.  There  was  a  slight  cut,  with  a 
small  effusion  of  blood.  The  deceased  was  placed  in  a  cell,  and  some  hours 
afterwards  was  found  dead.  On  inspection,  the  skull  was  found  fractured 
for  an  inch  and  a  half  beneath  the  seat  of  violence,  and  a  quantity  of  blooa 
had  been  effused  and  had  caused  death.   The  medical  evidence  on  the  triaJ- 
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T/as  to  the  effect,  that  the  blow  did  not  appear  to  have  been  violent,  that 
the  skull  of  the  deceased  was  pi'eternaturally  thin,  not  being  more  thaa 
•one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  at  the  fractured  part.  All  agreed  that 
a  fracture  might  in  this  case  have  been  caused  by  a  blow,  which,  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  would  have  been  attended  with  no  serious  mischief. 
In  some  persons,  all  the  bones  of  the  body  are  unusually  brittle,  so  that  they 
are  fx'actured  by  the  slightest  force.  Inflammation,  gangi^ene,  and  death 
may  follow,  when  no  considerable  violence  has  been  used ;  but  these  being 
unexpected  consequences,  and  depending  on  an  abnormal  condition  of  parts 
unknown  to  the  assailant,  his  responsibility  may  not,  cceteris  paribus,  be  po 
great  as  under  other  circumstances.  This  condition  of  the  bones  can  be 
determined  only  by  a  medical  practitioner.  Facts  of  this  kind  show  that 
the  degree  of  violence  used  in  an  assault  cannot  always  be  measured  by 
the" effects,  unless  a  careful  examination  of  the  injured  part  is  previously 
mada 

7.  Difficulty  of  proof  in  death  from  secondary  causes. — ^When  a  person  is 
charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  another  thi-ough  violence  termi- 
nating in  some  fatal  disease,  the  case  often  admits  of  a  skilful  defence, 
and  this  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time  after  the  violence  of  which 
the  deceased  dies.  The  disease,  it  may  be  urged,  is  liable  to  appear  in  all 
persons,  even  the  most  healthy ;  or  it  may  arise  from  causes  unconnected 
with  the  violence.  In  admitting  these  points,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  death  may  be  proved  to  have  been  indirectly  a  consequence  of  the 
wound  by  the  facts  :  1,  that  the  supervention  of  the  secondary  cause, 
although  not  a  common  event,  lay  in' the  natural  course  of  things;  2,  that 
there  did  not  exist  any  accidental  circumstances  which  were  likely  to  have 
given  rise  to  this  secondary  cause  independently  of  the  wound.  The  proof 
of  the  first  point  amounts  to  nothing,  unless  the  evidence  on  the  second 
point  is  conclusive. 


CHAPTER  44. 

WOUNDS    INDIRECTLY   FATAL  —  TETANUS    FOLLOWING    WOUNDS  —  ERYSIPELAS — 

PYEMIA— DELIRIUM  TREMENS — DEATH  FROM  SURGICAL  OPERATIONS  PRIMARY 

AND  SECONDARY  CAUSES  OF  DEATH— UNSKILFULNESS  IN  OPERATIONS— NECES- 

•SITY  FOR  OPERATIONS— USE  OF  ANESTHETICS  IN  OPERATIONS  REFUSAL  TO 

SUBMIT  TO  AN  OPERATION— OPERATIONS  UNDER  MISTAKEN  OPINIONS  FATAL 

DISEASES  FOLLOWING  OPERATIONS— CHARGES  OF  MALAPRAXIS. 

Tetanus  following  wounds.  —  This  disease,  which  is  apparently  due  to 
inoculation  with  a  microbe,  frequently  presents  itself  as  a  secondary  fatal 
consequence  of  wounds,  especially  of  those  which  are  lacerated  or  con- 
tused and  affect  nervous  or  tendinous  structures.  It  has  often  followed 
slight  bruises  or  lacerations,  when  the  injury  was  so  superficial  as  to 
excite  no  alarm;  and  it  is  a  disease  which  may  give  no  warning  of  its 
appearance  Brady  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  slipped  in  walking, 
and  fell  flat  on  his  back.  He  was  stunned,  but  able  to  walk  home  He 
apparently  recovered  from  this  simple  accident,  but  on  the  following 

A.?  ifi'i?     ^'  ^^'^    ^        "^'^  ^'  ^''^^^^'^  (Warwick  Lent 

Ass.,  1848)  It  was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  received  a  blow  on  the 

meni  "tflT""^  T'f  ^}''^^''^'         ^P^*^  «^rgical  treat- 

ment, the  man  was  attacked  with  tetanus  on  the  fifteenth  day,  under 
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which  he  sank.    On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  small  bones> 
of  the  nose  had  been  broken,  and  this  had  pfiven  rise  to  the  fatal  attack.. 
Tetanus  may  come  on  spontaneously,  i.e.  independently  of  the  existence 
of  any  wound  on  the  body.    Cases  have  been  brought  into  the  London 
hospitals,  in  which  the  only  cause  of  this  disease  appeared  to  be  ex- 
posure to  cold  or  wet,  or,  in  some  instances,  exposure  to  a  cun'cnt  of 
air.    (*  Lancet,'  Dec.  14,  184.4,  p.  351.)    Watson  met  with  an  instance  in 
which  tetanus  appeared  in  a  severe  form  in  a  man  who  had  received  no- 
wound,  but  who  had  been  simply  exposed  to  cold  and  wet.  (Cormack's 
'  Month,  Jour.,'  Dec,  1845,  p.  902.)    It  has  sometimes  come  on  without 
any  apparent  cause.    It  is  scarcely  possible  to  distinguish,  by  the  symij- 
toms,  tetanus  from  wounds  (traumatic)  from  that  rarer  disease  whichi 
occurs  spontaneously  as  a  result  of  natural  causes  (idiopathic) .  Ith 
endeavouring  to  connect  its  appearance  with  a  particular  wound  or  personaL 
injui-y,  it  will  be  j^roper  to  observe — 1,  whether  there  were  any  symptoms' 
indicative  of  it  before  the  maltreatment ;  2,  whether  any  probable  cause 
could  have  intervened  to  produce  it,  between  the  time  of  its  appearance 
and  the  time  at  which  the  violence  was  inflicted  ;  3,  whether  the  deceased 
ever  rallied  from  the  effects  of  the  violence.    The  time  at  which  tetanus.- 
usually  makes  its  appeai-ance,  when  it  is  the  result  of  a  wound  (traumatic)^ 
is  from  about  the  third  to  the  tenth  day ;  but  it  may  not  appear  until 
three  or  four  weeks  after  the  injury,  and  the  exciting  cause  may  still  be- 
traced  to  the  wound  which  may  have  healed.    When  resulting  from  a' 
wound  it  is  generally  fatal. 

A  medical  practitioner  is  bound  to  exercise  great  caution  before  he- 
pronounces  an  opinion  that  a  fatal  attack  of  tetanus  has  arisen  either  from- 
spontaneous  causes  or  from  slight  blows  or  personal  injuries.    A.  case- 
occurred  in  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  in  1853,  which  exemplifies  the 
necessity  of  making  a  rigorous  inquiry  into  all  the  attendant  circumstances. 
A  boy,  set.  15,  while  quarrelling  with  another,  received  a  blow  in  the 
back  from  his  companion's  fist,  and  this  was  followed  by  a  kick,  but 
not  of  a  severe  character.    He  was  able  to  get  up  and  walk  home ;  but  in. 
about  two  hours  he  complained  of  stiffness  of  the  lower  jaw.    He  passed 
a  restless  night — the  stiffness  increased,  there  was  great  pain,  and  subse- 
quently difficulty  in  swallowing.    On  the  second  day  he  was  admitted  into 
the  hospital,  the  pain  and  stiffness  gradually  increased,  and  the  jaw  became 
partially  fixed.    Spasm  of  the  muscles  of  the  back  supervened,  occurrmg 
in  paroxysms,  and  there  was  confirmed  tetanus.    He  died  on  the  fourth 
day  after  he  had  received  the  blow  on  the  back,  and  apparently  from 
tetanus,  as  a  result  of  that  violence.    It  turned  out,  however,  on  inquiry, 
that  six  days  previously  to  the  first  appearance  of  the  tetanic  symptoms, 
the  boy  had  accidentally  driven  a  rusty  nail  into  his  foot,  and  that  the 
suppurating  wound  which  resulted  from  this  injury  had  only  closed  on 
the  day  on  which  the  blow  was  inflicted.    On  an  examination  of  the  body 
a  small  puckered  cicatrix,  such  as  would  result  from  the  heahng  of  a 
punctured  wound,  was  found  on  the  ball  of  the  great  toe,  and  there  could 
be  no  doubt  from  the  circumstances,  that  this,  and  not  the  slight  blows 
struck  by  the  assailant,  had  been  the  cause  of  the  fatal  attack  of  tetanus. 
('  Lancet,'  1853,  II.  p.  550.)    This  case  has  an  important  bearing  on  the- 
question  considered  at  p.  615.    It  is  probable  that  many  cases  have  beea 
set  down  as  idiopathic  tetanus  in  which,  by  proper  inquiry,  the  disease 
might  have  been  traced  to  a  concealed  wound  or  some  personal  iniury. 
In  one  instance  the  tetanus  was  at  first  considered  to  be  idiopathic,  but 
shortly  before  death  a  small  black  mark  was  observed  on  the  thunib-naiL 
On  making  inquiry,  it  was  found  that  a  few  days  previously  to  the  attach 
a  splintei'  of  wood  had  accidentally  penetrated  the  thumb.    The  patient 
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attached  so  little  importance  to  the  accident  that  he  did  not  mention  the 
circumstance  to  his  medical  attendant.  Two  similar  cases  are  reported. 
('Brit.  Med.  Jour.,' 1872,  IT.  p.  594.) 

Many  trials  for  wounding  have  occurred  in  this  country  in  which 
tetanus  was  the  immediate  cause  of  death ;  and  the  defence  has  generally 
rested  upon  the  probable  origin  of  the  disease  from  accidental  causes. 
Among  these,  that  of  Oapt.  Moir,  who  was  tried  at  the  Chelmsford  Assizes 
in  1830  for  the  murder  of  a  fisherman,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  as' 
it  develops  the  rule  of  law  in  respect  to  criminal  responsibility,  when' 
death  takes  place  from  a  secondary  cause.    The  deceased  had  frequently 
trespassed  on  the  grounds  of  the  prisoner,  notwithstanding  warnings. 
One  day  the  prisoner  met  the  deceased  crossing  his  grounds,  in  order  to 
pursue  his  usual  occupation  of  fishing.    An  altercation  took  place,  and 
the  prisoner,  in  a  state  of  irritation,  rode  back  to  his  house,  procured  his 
pistols,  rode  after  the  deceased,  and  overtook  him  in  the  act  of  continuing 
the  trespass.    "Words  again  ensued  between  them,  and  the  prisoner  then 
fired  at  the  deceased,  and  wounded  him  severely  in  the  arm.    The  muscles, 
vessels,  and  nerves  were  extensively  lacerated,  but  no  question  seems  to 
have  been  raised  respecting  the  propriety  of  immediate  amputation.  The 
deceased  lingered  a  short  time ;  and  tetanus  supervened,  from  which  he 
died.    On  the  trial,  the  medical  evidence  went  to  show  that  death  was 
caused  by  tetanus,  brought  on  by  the  severe  gunshot  wound  inflicted  by 
the  prisoner.    In  his  defence,  it  was  alleged  that  he  shot  the  deceased 
under  provocation,  and  that  he  had  not  intended  to  kill  him,  for  he  had 
jDurposely  aimed  at  his  arm.    With  regard  to  the  first  point,  it  was  con- 
sidered that  the  fact  of  his  returning  to  his  house,  to  fetch  a  weapon, 
capable  of  inflicting  a  mortal  wound,  was  evidence  of  deliberate  malice  ; 
while,  with  regard  to  the  second  point,  there  could  be  no  extenuation, 
since  a  serious  wound  inflicted  on  arm  or  leg  may  destroy  life  as  certainly 
as  a  wound  inflicted  on  the  trunk.    The  prisoner  was  found  guilty  and 
executed.    In  this  case,  the  connection  of  the  secondary  cause  of  death 
with  the  original  wound  appeared  to  be  so  clear,  that  not  a  doubt  existed 
in  the  minds  of  the  professional  witnesses  ;  and  the  law  held  the  prisoner 
to  be  as  much  responsible  for  the  fatal  result  as  if  he  had  killed  the 
deceased  on  the  spot. 

Erysipelas,  Hke  tetanus,  may  be  a  fatal  result  of  slight  injuries. 
Wbunds  affecting  the  scalp  are  liable  to  be  followed  by  this  disease. 
Burns  and  scalds  may  prove  fatal  either  through  tetanus  or  erysipelas  as 
a  secondary  cause.  Some  persons  are  particularly  prone  to  erysipelatous 
inflammation,  and  thus  wounds,  comparatively  slight,  may  have  a  fatal 
termination.  In  Meg.  v.  Littleivood  (York  Sum.  Ass.,  1858),  it  was  proved 
that  deceased  had  died  from  erysipelas  consequent  on  a  burn  which  he 
had  received  from  an  explosion  of  gas.  The  cause  of  death  was  clearly 
proved,  but  the  evidence  failed  to  show  criminal  negligence,  and  the 
prisoner  was  acquitted.  On  these  occasions,  in  order  to  make  an  assailant 
responsible  for  the  fatal  result,  the  erysipelas  must  be  clearly  traced  to 
the  injury.  The  medical  facts  that  the  person  assaulted  has  never 
recovered  from  the  effects  of  the  violence,  and  that  the  inflammation  set 
up  has  suddenly  assumed  an  erysipelatous  character,  are  sufficient  to 
establish  this  connection.  If  there  has  been  recovery,  and  an  interval  of 
some  days  has  elapsed,  a  doubt  may  arise  respecting  the  connection  of 
the  eiysipelas  with  the  violence  inflicted.  This  disease  is  occasionally 
Idiopathic,  %.e.  it  appears  like  tetanus  without  any  assignable  cause.  In 
the  following  case  which  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  at  the  Cent.  Crim. 
l^ourt  m  July,  1859,  the  erysipelas  did  not  show  itself  until  thirteen  days 
after  the  injury,  and  it  proved  fatal  on  the  seventeenth  day. 
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A  potman,  stated  to  be  of  temperate  habits,  was  struck  on  the  lefi 
^heek  with  a  quart  pot.  There  was  a  contusion,  but  no  injury  to  the 
skin.  The  man  was  slightly  stunned  by  the  blow,  but  was  able,  in  less 
than  an  hour,  to  prefer  a  charge  against  the  aggressor.  From  this  time 
he  did  not  appear  to  suffer  any  ill  effects  from  the  blow,  and  continued 
^is  usual  at  his  work  for  a  period  of  thirteen  days  after  the  receipt  of  th( 
injury,  when  erysipelas  of  the  ordinary  character  made  its  appearance, 
commencing  on  the  bridge  of  the  nose  and  both  eyes.  Towards  the 
close  of  the  same  day  the  man  had  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens,  and  on 
the  sixteenth  day,  the  erysipelas  began  to  assume  an  unhealthy  aspect, 
and  he  was  then  taken  into  hospital.  The  erysipelas  was  now  general 
over  the  face  and  head,  and  delirium  tremens  was  strongly  marked. 
Death  took  place  on  the  following  afternoon,  and  at  the  post-mortem 
examination,  twenty  houi-s  after  death,  only  slight  congestion  of  the  brain 
was  found.  At  the  coroner's  inquest  Clapton  was  asked  whether  it  Avas 
pi-obable  (as  far  as  was  currently  known),  that  erysipelas  could  super- 
vene upon  a  contused  wound  thirteen  days  after  a  blow.  His  reply  was 
in  the  negative,  and  he  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  erysipelas  could 
not  be  attributed  to  the  blow.  Hence  the  death  of  the  man  did  not  result 
indirectly  from  the  blow,  as  was  sought  to  be  proved.  The  coroner  and 
the  jury  disregarded  the  medical  evidence,  and  committed  the  man  for 
trial.  At  the  trial  the  same  medical  evidence  of  the  cause  of  death  having 
been  given,  the  Recorder  immediately  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
prisoner,  stating  that  there  was  no  evidence  to  prove  that  the  death  had 
been  in  any  way  caused  or  hastened  by  the  injury  inflicted. 

Reid  ('  Physiol.  Researches,'  p.  512)  has  pointed  out  a  singular  ap- 
pearance in  death  from  erysipelas  which,  unless  the  facts  had  been 
known,  might  have  given  rise  to  a  serious  mistake.  A  man  died  from 
erysipelas  in  the  left  leg.  On  uncovering  the  body  twenty-four  hours 
afterwards,  for  the  purpose  of  inspection,  it  was  observed  that  the  skin 
over  the  fore  and  middle  part  of  the  leg  affected  with  the  erysipelas,  had 
assumed  a  dark  purple  colour,  resembling  so  strongly  the  appearance  of 
ecchymosed  blood  consequent  upon  injury,  that  all  who  were  present  con- 
fessed that  if  they  had  not  been  aware  of  the  previous  history  of  the  case, 
the  appearance  might  have  been  attributed  to  some  injury  received  during 
Jife.  When,  however,  the  apparently  ecchymosed  part  had  been  cut  into, 
it  was  found  that  no  blood  had  been  effused  into  the  cellular  tissue,  but 
the  skin  was  increased  in  thickness,  and  its  vessels  were  loaded  with  dark 
blood. 

It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  establish  the  connection  of  erysipelas  with  a 
Wound,  especially  when  the  disease  occurs  in  a  remote  part  of  the  body  not 
implicated  in  the  wound.  When  this  cannot  be  distinctly  made  out,  there 
will  be  an  acquittal.  The  following  case  was  tried  before  the  Justiciary 
Court  at  Glasgow,  in  1822.  A  gamekeeper  was  indicted  for  the  murder 
of  a  poacher,  whom  he  shot  so  severely  in  the  left  arm  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  perform  amputation  above  the  elbow.  The  man  died  of 
erysipelas  in  the  right  leg ;  and  the  question  on  the  trial  was  whether 
the  erysipelas  was  brought  on  by  the  gunshot  wound  or  not.  Upon 
this  question  there  was  great  difference  of  opinion  among  the  medical 
■witnesses.  One  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  debility  caused  by  the 
wound  brought  on  the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  died.  Another 
thought  that  the  tendency  to  erysipelas  had  existed  long  before  the  man 
received  the  wound.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the  deceased  had  been 
out  two  nights  in  the  exercise  of  his  vocation,  and  had  slept  without 
shelter;  that  during  this  time  he  had  eaten  but  little;  and  that  he  had 
an  ulcer  in  hig  leg,  the  absorption  of  matter  from  which,  in  the  opmion 
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of  some  of  the  witnesses,  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  before 
the  injury  was  received.  As  he  had  received  what  was  thought  to  be 
the  best  mode  of  treatment  in  such  a  case,  supposing  the  deceased  had 
i-eceived  no  wound  at  all,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  (Beck's 
'Med.  Jur.':  Wounds.)  Taking  the  circumstances  as  they  are  above 
reported,  it  certainly  did  not  appear  that  erysipelas  was  directly  connected 
with  the  wound,  and  unless  this  had  been  clearly  and  satisfactorily  proved, 
it  would  have  been  unjust  to  make  Ithe  prisoner  responsible  for  the  fatal 
•consequences.  The  bad  habit  of  body  and  the  actual  existence  of  disease 
in  the  leg,  were  facts  in  themselves  sufficient  to  render  such  an  opinion  im- 
probable. But  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  stated  by  Alison,  that  erysipelas  was 
at  the  time  prevalent  in  the  Glasgow  Infirmary,  and  that  the  deceased  was 
put  into  a  bed  formerly  occupied  by  a  patient  labouring  under  this  disorder. 
■Until  then  the  wound  had  presented  no  peculiarly  dangerous  symptoms. 

A  question  of  a  similar  kind  arose  in  Master  v.  The  BlacJcpool  Railway 
'Compamj  (Liverpool  Lent  Ass.,  1868).  It  was  an  action  for  recovery  of 
■compensation  for  the  death  of  the  Archdeacon  of  Manchester.  In  a 
•collision  on  the  line  he  received  a  bruise  on  the  shin.  He  complained  of 
the  injury  at  the  time,  and  walked  lame.  In  a  few  days  phlegmonous 
erysipelas  set  in,  and  he  soon  afterwards  died  of  pyasmia.  It  appeared  that 
his  wife  was  at  the  time  suffering  from  phlegmonous  erysipelas  with 
«loughing  sores  on  the  leg,  and  for  two  or  three  days  after  the  injury,  the 
Archdeacon  slept  in  his  wife's  room,  and  his  leg  was  dressed  by  the  servant 
who  attended  the  wife.  The  injury  itself  appeared  at  first  to  be  very 
alight,  but  after  this  it  assumed  a  more  serious  chai'acter.  On  the  part  of 
the  plaintiff  it  was  urged  that  the  erysipelas  which  had  caused  death,  had 
siupervened  naturally  on  the  injury  to  the  leg,  while  it  was  contended  for 
the  company  that  the  erysipelas  was  induced  by  contagion  or  infection 
from  sitting  in  the  wife's  bedroom  with  the  wife,  and  did  not  naturally 
result  from  the  injury.  It  was  left  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  or  not  the 
Archdeacon's  sitting  in  the  bedroom  was  a  want  of  due  care,  or  whether 
the  disease  which  proved  fatal  had  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  from 
*he  blow.  The  jury  found  for  the  company,  on  the  ground  that  the 
jplaintiff  had  sustained  no  pecuniary  loss. 

Delirium  tremens  is  a  disease  which  frequently  presents  itself  as  a 
secondary  consequence  of  injuries  to  persons  of  intemperate  habits.  The 
injury  may  be  slight  or  severe  ;  the  disease  will  equally  supervene  and 
may  prove  fatal.  It  is  observed  occasionally  as  a  consequence  of  operations 
required  for  the  treatment  of  wounded  persons.  The  remarks  already 
made  (p.  626)  upon  the  influence  of  unhealthy  constitutions  on  wounds, 
Apply  with  especial! force  to  cases  of  this  description.  In  the  case  of 
^eg.  V.  Heywood,  C.  C.  C,  Oct.  29,  1846,  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased 
had  been  assaulted  by  the  prisoner,  but  had  not  sustained  any  personal 
injury  likely  to  be  followed  by  serious  consequences.  Nevertheless,  symp- 
toms of  delmum  tremens  came  on,  and  he  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
•days.  It  was  alleged  that  the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  died  was 
brought  on  by  the  violence,  and  the  evidence  of  Coulson  was  adduced  in 
•support  of  this  view.  He  was  called  upon  to  attend  the  deceased  on 
the  day  after  the  assault.  His  face  was  swollen  and  black,  particularly 
on  the  right  side,  and  there  were  two  wounds  on  that  side  of  the  face 
r^i  i  ^  necessary  at  the  time,  and  the  wounds  were  nearly 
hoaled.  The  deceased  appeared  to  suffer  from  great  tremulousness  and 
weakness,  and  these  symptoms  continued  to  increase,  although  the 
wounds  were  rapidly  healing,  and  the  swelling  had  nearly  subsided. 
Two  days  before  his  death  the  ordinary  symptoms  of  delirium  tremens 
came  on,  and  of  this  he  died.    In  his  opinion  death  was  attributable 
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to  a  shock  of  the  nervous  system,  causing  delirium  tremens  ;  and  ho 
accounted  for  that  shock  by  the  attack  made  upon  the  deceased,  and 
by  the  blows  ho  had  received.  On  a  post-mortem  examination  he  could 
not  discover  any  fracture  of  the  skull  or  of  the  bones  of  the  face,  oi- 
a  rupture  of  any  blood-vessel.  The  lungs  vi^ere  congested.  The  heart 
was  large  and  flabby.  He  considered  that  the  delirium  tremens  arose 
from  the  attack  made  upon  the  deceased,  but  he  was  surprised  to  see  so 
fatal  a  result  from  such  slight  injuries.  Delirium  tremens  was  the  result 
of  violent  injury,  but  he  had  known  it  to  follow  from  slight  blows.  The 
deceased  was  a  '  bad  subject.'  The  injuries  he  had  received  were  certainly 
not  sufficient  to  account  for  the  death  of  a  healthy  man.  The  shock  to  the 
system  might  have  been  produced  by  the  deceased's  excited  condition,  and 
delirium  tremens  might  be  occasioned  by  excitement  alone  ;  but,  as  there 
had  been  blows  in  this  case,  he  thought  it  more  natural  to  ascribe  it  to 
them  than  to  mere  excitement.  The  skull  of  the  deceased  was  remarkably 
thin,  and  if  there  had  been  any  great  violence,  he  should  have  expected  to 
find  the  bones  fractured.  If  the  system  had  not  been  in  a  bad  state,  the 
result  would  not  have  been  so  serious;  but  he  considered  the  blows  to  have 
been  the  exciting  cause  of  death.  He  would  not  undertake  to  say,  that 
the  deceased  would  not  have  died  from  the  excitement  alone,  even  if  he 
had  not  received  any  blows.  The  blows  and  the  excitement  together 
were,  no  doubt,  the  cause  of  death.  A  second  medical  witness  said,  that 
in  his  opinion,  the  deceased's  death  was  the  result  of  his  excited  state, 
and  that  delirium  tremens  was  thereby  occasioned,  and  not  by  the  blows 
he  received.  He  described  the  liver  and  kidneys  of  the  deceased  as  pre- 
senting the  appearance  of  those  of  a  person  addicted  to  drinking  spirits 
or  beer.  It  was  contended  that  there  was  no  distinct  proof  of  the  actual 
cause  of  death,  or  that  the  disease  of  which  the  deceased  died  had  been 
brought  on  by  the  wounds,  and  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  ('  Med.  Graz.,' 
vol.  38,  p.  811.) 

Death  from  stirgical  operations. — In  the  treatment  of  wounds,  surgical 
operations  are  frequently  resorted  to,  and  a  wounded  person  may  die  either 
during  the  performance  of  an  operation,  or  from  its  consequences.  A 
question  may  thence  arise,  whether  the  person  who  inflicted  the  wound 
shall  be  held  responsible  for  the  fatal  result.  The  law  of  England  regards 
a  surgical  operation  as  part  of  the  treatment,  and  if  undertaken  bond  fide, 
and  performed  with  reasonable  care  and  skill,  the  aggressor  will  be  held 
responsible,  whatever  may  be  the  result.  The  necessity  for  an  operation, 
and  the  mode  of  performing  it,  will  be  left  to  the  operator's  judgment.  As 
the  defence  may  turn  upon  the  operation  having  been  performed  unneces- 
sarily, and  in  an  unskilful  manner,  it  will  be  right  for  a  practitioner,  if 
possible,  to  defer  it  until  he  has  had  the  advice  and  assistance  of  other 
practitioners.  According  to  Lord  Hale,  if  death  takes  place  from  an 
unskilful  operation^  performed  for  the  cure  of  a  wound,  and  not  from  the 
wound,  the  responsibility  of  the  prisoners  cease. 

Death  is  by  no  means  an  unusual  result  of  severe  operations,  the 
secondary  consequences  under  which  the  patient  may  die  being  very 
numerous,  even  when  the  case  is  most  skilfully  managed.  Sometimes  the 
patient  will  die  on  the  table,  although  bat  little  blood  may  have  been  lost. 
Fear,  pain,  and  sudden  shock  to  the  nervous  system  have  caused  deatli 
under  these  circumstances.  The  most  common  indirect  causes  of  death 
after  severe  operations  are  secondary  h8emorrhage,  erysipelas,  tetanus, 
delirium  tremens,  pyoemia,  and  hectic  fever  with  gangrene  of  the  stump. 
Inspection  of  the  body  after  death  frequently  explains  the  unfavourable 
result  of  operations  that  promise  well,  by  discovering  one  or  more  organs  ■ 
in  a  state  of  chronic  disease,  which  had  not  previously  deranged  the  health 
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in  a  degree  sufficient  to  give  notice  of  its  existence/and  which  might, 
therefore,  have  remained  qniet  for  years  to  come,  had  no  extraordinary- 
call  been  made  upon  the  powers  of  the  system. 

Should  an  operation  be  unnecessarily  or  unskilfully  performed,  the 
responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would,  it  is  presumed,  cease,  if  the  death  of 
a  wounded  party  could  be  clearly  traced  to  it.    Thus,  if  in  carelessly- 
bleeding  a  wounded  person,  the  brachial  artery  should  be  laid  open  ('Ann. 
^'-Hy>^*i'  1834,  2,  445),  or  if,  in  performing  amputation,  a  large  artery  be- 
improperly  secured,  so  that  the  patient  in  either  case  dies  from  the  loss  of 
blood,  the  prisoner  could  not  be  equitably  held  responsible ;  because  it 
would  be  punishing  him  for  an  event  depending  on  the  unskilfulness  of  a 
medical  practitioner.    According  to  Piatt,  B.  (see  p.  623),  a  prisoner  wilh 
be  held  responsible  if  the  original  wound  were  likely  to  produce  death, 
although  unskilfully  ti-eated.   Supposing  the  bleeding  or  amputation  to  be 
performed  with  ordinary  care  or  skill,  and  yet,  in  the  one  case  inflamma- 
tion of  the  veins,  and  in  the  other  erysipelas,  tetanus,  gangrene,  pyaemia,, 
or  fever  should  destroy  life,  the  prisoner  will  be  liable  for  the  consequences. 
The  practice  of  the  law  is  strictly  consistent  with  justice.    Should  the 
operation  be  considered  to  be  absolutely  required  for  the  treatment  of  a 
dangerous  wound,  which  according  to  all  probability  would  prove  mortal 
without  it,  should  it  be  performed  with  ordinary  skill,  and  still  death 
ensues  as  a  direct  or  indirect  consequence,  it  is  only  just  that  the  person 
who  inflicted  the  injury  should  be  held  responsible  for  the  result.    It  is- 
presumed  in  these  cases,  that  were  the  patient  left  to  himself,  he  would,  in 
all  probability,  die  from  the  effects  of  the  wound.   If,  therefore,  a  surgeon,, 
knowing  that  an  operation  would  give  him  a  chance  of  saving  life  on°such 
an  occasion,  did  not  perform  it,  it  might  be  fairly  contended  in  the  defence 
that  the  deceased  had  died,  not  from  the  wound,  but  from  the  incompetency 
and  neglect  of  his  medical  attendant.    Hence  it  follows  that  if,  during- 
this  necessary  treatment,  unforeseen  though  not  unusual  causes  cut  short 
lite,  no  exculpation  should  be  admitted,  if  it  went  to  attack  the  best- 
directed  efforts  made  for  the  preservation  of  life.    (See  '  Ann.  d'Hvff  ' 
1835,  1,231.) 

In  another  part  of  this  work  (p.  26),  the  author  has  referred  to  the 
case  of  Kelly,  who  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Police-constable  Talbot 
{Beg.  V.  Z-e%  Dublin  Commis.  Court,  Nov.,  1871).  The  facts  of  this  case,, 
altiiough  made  a  subject  of  the  most  violent  contention  in  a  medical, 
legal,  and  political  view,  were  really  of  a  very  simple  kind.  On  July  12th 
the  deceased  received  a  pistol-shot  wound  at  the  back  of  his  neck,  and  died 
from  the  effects  on  July  16th.  The  bullet  fractured  and  splintered  the 
atlas,  wounding  and  crushing  the  soft  parts  of  the  neck,  and  leading  to 
the  formation  of  an  abscess  in  this  part.  The  actual  cause  of  death  was 
inflammation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  its  membranes.  Stokes  considered  it. 
necessary  to  enlarge  the  wound  for  the  purpose  of  removing  the  bullet,, 
which  was  then  supposed  to  be  lying  within  reach.  In  this  operation  a 
small  artery  (the  occipital)  was  divided,  but  the  quantity  of  blood  lost 
was  small ;  the  bleeding  was  stopped  by  compression,  and  this  bleeding: 
had  no  influence  in  causing  death.  The  defence  was  that  the  wound 
would  not  have  proved  fatal  but  for  the  bad  surgical  treatment ;  that  the 
Ifn^l"/  ^^^^^^^s  uunccessary,  and  that  it  was  unskilfully  per- 

STph'^  J  f'f  ""^L*^^  ^."^.^^^"^  ;  but  the  facts. 

?W  f?.'  ^  ?Tu^^  opinions  expressed,  could  leave  no  reasonable  doubt 
that  the  case  had  been  treated  with  bond  fides  and  with  competent  skill, 
thi^  P^r""  Tf  V^^'^'^fj  identiHed  by  deceased  and  others,  and  yet  upon 
this  evidence  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty.  ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'' 
xo/i,  11.  p.  /lb.;     ihe  evidence  of  surgical  experts  showed  that  the 
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probing  operation  performed  on  the  deceased  was  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  surgery,  and  that  the  wound  was  of  such  a  nature  as 
from  the  first  to  be  likely  to  prove  mortal  in  spite  of  treatment.  Sulj- 
sequently  to  the  trial,  nine  eminent  London  surgeons  one  and  all  agreed 
that  the  bullet-wound  in  the  neck  was  the  direct  and  sole  cause  of  his 
death,  and  that  no  blame  could  be  justly  assigned  to  any  of  those  by  whom 
ithe  wound  was  treated. 

Longmore  thus  expressed  himself  on  this  case  : — '  It  would  have  been 
:acting  wrongly  had  every  effort  not  been  made  to  extract  the  bullet  from 
the  situation  in  which  it  was  supposed  and  reasonably  inferred  to  Le 
lodging.'    ('  Brit.  Med.  Jour.,'  1871,  II.  p.  717.) 

The  failure  of  justice  in  this  case  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  owing 
to  the  fact  that  the  jury  were  allowed  to  form  their  opinions  on  the 
Kurgical  treatment  pursued,  whereas  the  rule  of  law  is  clear  as  to  respon- 
sibility. The  English  practice,  as  already  quoted  above,  is,  that  if  a  man 
unlawfully  inflicts  a  dangerous  wound  on  another,  and  the  wounded  person, 
after  being  treated  by  qualified  practitioners,  acting  bond  fide,  and  apply- 
ing themselves  with  the  best  of  their  ability  to  the  case,  dies  of  the 
wound,  the  man  inflicting  it  is  really  guilty  of  murder,  even  although  an 
erroneous  treatment  of  the  case  by  the  practitioner  may  have  been  the 
cause  of  death. 

Medical  responsibility  in  reference  to  the  administration  of  anaesthetics. — 
In  a  large  number  of  operations  it  is  the  general  practice  among  surgeons 
to  administer  chloroform  vapour  or  other  ansesthetic,  not  only  to  allay  pain, 
but  to  prevent  the  exhaustion  on  the  patient  likely  to  arise  from  protracted 
surgical  proceedings.    In  spite  of  care  on  the  part  of  the  operator,  these 
vapours  are  liable  to  destroy  life  in  an  unexpected  manner,  and  the  patient 
may  die  either  before  the  operation  is  commenced  or  during  its  perform- 
ance.   The  facts  may  leave  no  doubt  that  the  wounded  person  died  from 
the  anaesthetics,  and  not  from  the  wound  or  operation.    On  inspection  of 
the  body,  the  heart  may  be  found  in  an  unhealthy  state — a  fact  which 
was  formerly  considered  sufiicient  to  account  for  the  fatal  effects  of  the 
ansesthetic.    In  a  case  of  this  kind,  what  becomes  of  the  responsibility  of 
iihe  person  who  inflicted  the  original  wound  ?    No  decision  has  ever  been 
given  on  this  point.  Was  the  use  of  the  anaesthetic  in  a  prof essional  view 
a  necessary  part  of  the  treatment  ?    Was  it  skilfully  and  properly  ad- 
ministered ?    Could  the  diseased  condition  of  the  heart,  which  rendered 
the  effects  of  the  vapour  more  fatal  than  usual,  have  been  detected  by  the 
operator,  so  as  to  show  the  impropriety  of  administering  it  in  this  case? 
These  questions  should  receive  satisfactory  answers  before  the  aggressor 
is  rendered  responsible  for  death  under  such  peculiar  circumstances.  In 
Absolom  V.  Statham  _(Q.  B.,  Nov.,.  1867),  an  action  was  brought  against  a 
medical  man  for  forcibly  administering  chloroform  to  the  plaintifE  against 
her  will,  and  extracting  six  of  her  teeth ;  also  for  careless  and  unskilful 
treatment,  whereby  her  health  was  injured.  The  medical  evidence  showed 
that  the  woman  had  consented  to  the  operation,  and  that  it  had  been 
properly  performed  ;  also  that  her  health  had  sustained  no  injury  by  the 
chloroform  or  the  operation,  and  that  most  of  her  symptoms  were  due  to 
hysteria.    Cockburn,  C.  J.,  in  summing  up  the  case,  said,  that  the  two 
charges  or  complaints  were  entirely  distinct  and  different — one  bemg  for 
an  assault,  and  the  other  for  malpractice.    The  law  ^vas  clear  as  to  both* 
'No  surgeon  had  a  right  to  perform  any  operation  against  the  will  of  the 
patient,  so  long  as  the  patient  preserved  consciousness  and  will ;  and  if,  there- 
fore, the  jury  believed  the  plaintiff's  story,  then  she  was  entitled  to  a 
verdict,  although  the  amount  of  the  damages  would  depend  upon  their 
impression  as  to  the  extent  of  the  injury.    Then,  as  to  the  other  ground 
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pf  complaint,  the  law  was  equally  clear,  that  every  medical  practitioner 
was  bound  to  bring  a  reasonable  amount  of  skill  and  care  to  the  perform- 
ance of  the  duty  he  undertook.  The  jury  found  for  the  defendant  on 
both  grounds.  This  shows  the  state  of  the  law  in  reference  to  the  re- 
sponsibility of  medical  men  who  undertake  operations  under  chloroform. 

Necessity  for  Operations.— When  an  operation  is  rendered  necessary  for 
the  maltreatment  of  an  injury,  the  responsibility  of  an  assailant,  if  the 
case  proves  fatal,  ceases.  In  Beg.  v.  Kingshott  (Lewes  Sum.  Ass.,  1858),  it 
was  proved  that  prisoner  and  the  deceased  fought,  and  that  the  prisoner 
bit  the  deceased  severely  on  the  thumb.  According  to  the  medical  evi- 
<ience  the  wound  would,  in  all  probability,  have  healed  of  itself,  or  with 
some  slight  applications,  but  it  seemed  that  the  deceased  went  to  a  corn- 
leech  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  applied  a  salve  to  the  wound,  the  con- 
sequence of  which  was  that  severe  inflammation  ensued.  The  deceased 
then  applied  to  a  regular  practitioner,  who  did  all  that  was  possible  under 
•the  circumstances,  but  the  whole  arm  was  in  such  a  condition  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  remove  him  to  the  hospital,  where  his  arm  was  ampu- 
tated, and  he  died  from  the  effects  of  the  operation.  For  the  defence 
it  was  contended  that  the  prisoner  ought  not  to  be  convicted  of  causing 
the  death  of  the  deceased,  inasmuch  as  it  was  proved  that  the  original 
injury  was  of  a  slight  character,  and  not  at  all  calculated  to  produce 
a  fatal  result,  and  that  the  deceased  had  conduced  to  his  own  death 
■by  suffering  himself  to  be  treated  by  an  ignorant  and  unskilful  person. 
The  judge  held  that  the  charge  of  manslaughter  could  not  be  supported 
upon  the  evidence,  and  he  therefore  directed  the  jury  to  acquit  the 
prisoner.  ^ 

?^  operation  being  absolutely  reqtdred,  are  we  to  understand  that  it 
should  be  necessary  to  preserve  life,  i.e.  that  the  wound  would  probably 
prove  fatal  without  it  ?  Bleeding  and  cupping  may  be  necessary  as  part 
ot  the  treatment  of  a  wounded  person ;  but  unless  it  could  be  sworn  that 
this  treatment  was  requii-ed,  in  the  judgment  of  the  surgeon,  for  the  pre- 
servation of  life  from  the  injury  inflicted,  it  is  doubtful  whether,  in  the 
event  ot  death  occurring  from  these  simple  operations,  the  assailant  would 
■^e  held  responsible  for  the  fatal  result.  In  1827,  two  persons  were  tried 
m  Jidmburgh  tfor  capitally  assaulting  another  by  throwing  sulphuric  acid 
over  him  (Bexj.  Macmzllan.)  The  death  of  the  deceased  was  clearly 
due  to  inflammation  of  a  vein  and  concomitant  fever,  following  the  opera- 
tion of  bleeding,  which  was  considered  necessary  in  the  treatment  of  the 
case.  It  did  not  appear  that  this  bleeding  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
■^Z^nZ      T  T"'^^  ^''^       prevention  of  severe  ophthafmia 

.^b^i^ T^'f  1    fT  1  *  abandoned,  this  question  of  respon- 

sibility for  the  fatal  result  being  considered  to  involve  too  nice  a  point  to 
ensure  conviction     ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg. .Jour.,'  April,  1829,  230^ 

_  From  cases  hitherto  decided,  it  would  appear  that  the  law  re-ards  three 
circumstances  m  death  following  surgical  operations  :-lst,  thf  Recess  ty 
the  faotXr/r  ^"^J        competency  of  the  operator  ;  and  3  4 

the  fact  that  the  wound  was  dangerous  and  would  be  likely  to  prove  mortal 
without  It    Af^w  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  view  takel  ^  our 

Ltur/^fte^ 

hospital,  and  it  was  proposed  to  amputate  the  injured  leg  but  he  wouM 

^JJ'T    '    "^^^'^  '""^^  symptoms  of  approachifg  mortifirt^n 

made  their  appearance.    All  the  surgeons  ao-reed  that  tL"^  f  i, 
of  saving  life  was  the  immediate  removal  of  th%  eg."^^^^ 
,.ave  his  consent,  and  the  operation  was  skilfully  performed  Thelnjui; 
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was  inflicted  on  Ocfc.  10th ;  the  operation  was  not  performed  until  Nov. 
i)th,  and  Dillon  died  on  the  19th  (i.e.  ten  days  after  the  operation)  from 
tetanus,  which,  it  was  admitted,  had  resulted  from  the  amputation,  and 
•.not  from  the  wounds  inflicted  by  the  prisoners.     For  the  prisoners  it 
•was  argued  that  the  deceased  did  not  die  of  the  wounds  as  alleged  in  11  h- 
indictment,  but  from  the  medical  treatment.    On  the  other  side,  it  was 
•contended  that  the  injury  to  the  leg  was  causa  causans,  as  the  recovery 
of  the  patient  would  have  been  utterly  hopeless  without  amputation. 
The  judge  held  (the  amputation  being  considered  a  necessary  part  of  tlio 
patient's  treatment)  that  the  death  of  Dillon,  although  not  proximately, 
was  actually  caused  by  fracture  of  the  leg,  and  so  directed  the  jury,  who 
x^eturned  a  verdict  of  guilty.   The  disputed  point  was  reserved,  and  argued 
TDefore  the  twelve  judges.    In  addition  to  the  arguments  in  support  of  the 
conviction  above  given,  it  was  represented  as  being  laid  down  in  the  books, 
that  if  one  give  a  wound  to  another,  who  neglects  the  cure,  or  is  disorderly, 
and  doth  not  keep  that  rule  which  a  wounded  man  should  do,  yet  if  he  die 
it  is  murder  or  manslaughter ;  because  if  the  wounds  had  not  been  given 
the  man  had  not  died.    (See  case  of  Beg.  v.  Thomas,  ante,  pp.  614,  625.) 
The  exceptional  cases  are  where  death  results  from  the  medical  treatment: 
but  these  are  reducible  to  two  classes: — 1.  When  the  wound  is  «oi  in  itself 
Qyiortal,  and  the  treatment  causes  the'  death.    {Bex  v.  Macmillan,  p.  637.) 
And  .2ndly,  when  the  death  is  clearly  caused  by  the  treatment,  either  by 
reason  of  its  being  unsJcilful,  or  not  being  necessary  to  save  life  in  the 
•opinion  of  skilful  persons.    (Bex  v.  Macewan,  p.  623.)    The  judges,  with 
one  dissentient,  ruled  the  point  against  the  prisoner.    In  this  case,  the 
three  conditions  requisite  for  responsibility  clearly  existed :  the  opera- 
tion was  absolutely  necessary  to  save  life — there  was  no  question  as  to  the 
competency  of  the  operator — and  the  wound  would,  according  to  all  surgical 
experience,  have  proved  fatal  without  it.    The  wounded  person  may,  as  in 
the  preceding  case,  have  refused  to  submit  to  an  operation  when  in  the 
judgment  of  a  medical  man  it  was  necessary  to  save  life,  or  he  may  have 
submitted  to  it  when  too  late.    In  Beg.  v.  Draper  (C,  C.  C,  Aug.,  1872), 
the  prisoner,  while  carelessly  driving  a  waggon,  knocked  down  the 
deceased,  and  a  wheel  passed  over  his  left  arm  just  above  the  elbow. 
The  deceased  was  taken  to  the  Royal  Free  Hospital,  when  it  was  proposed 
at  once  to  amputate  the  arm,  but  he,  after  consulting  with  his  friends, 
refused  to  submit  to  the  operation.    The  arm  was  then  dressed  and  put 
into  splints,  and  the  man  was  told  that  his  life  would  be  endangered  if  he 
did  not  permit  his  arm  to  be  amputated.    A  week  later  he  consented  to 
the  operation.    The  arm  was  removed,  but  he  died  of  pyaemia,  one  of  the 
secondary  consequences  of  the  operation.    In  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
officers  of  the  hospital  the  man's  life  would  have  been  saved  if  he  had 
allowed  immediate  amputation.    Quain,  J.,  told  the  jury  to  put  out  of 
their  minds  the  question  whether  death  had  ensued  from  the  determination 
of  the  deceased  not  to  have  his  arm  amputated,  as  that  was  a  matter  of 
law,  upon  which,  if  necessary,  he  would  reserve  a  case.    The  question  for 
them  to  consider  was  whether,  owing  to  the  negligence  of  the  prisoner, 
the  deceased  sustained  the  injury  which  led  to  his  death.  The  jury  found 
the  prisoner  guilty. 

In  Beg.  v,  Perrell  (Taunton  Lent.  Ass.,  1847,)  it  was  proved  that  the 
prisoner  had  thrown  a  stone  at  the  deceased,  and  caused  a  fracture  of  the 
skull.  On  a  consultation,  the  medical  practitioner  performed  the  opera- 
tion of  trephining.  The  deceased  rallied,  but  he  died  on  the  19th  day 
after  the  injury ;  and  it  was  found  that  there  was  an  abscess  in  the  brain. 
The  medical  witnesses  referred  death  to  the  blow,  but  admitted  that  it 
might  have  been  accelerated  by  the  operation.    It  was  contended  in  the 
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•defence,  that  although  the  injury  without  the  operation'  might  have 
proved  mortal,  yet  that  the  deceased  had  really  died  from  the  medical 
treatment.  Crcsswell,  J.,  observed,  that  it  was  admitted  the  wound  was 
mortal,  and  that  the  deceased  might  have  died  in  a  month,  but  that  he 
had  died  in  less  than  a  week  in  consequence  of  the  operation.  The  wound 
being  mortal,  if  that  which  was  done  by  the  surgeon  was  what  he  con- 
sidered right  to  be  adopted,  there  would  be  no  question  raised  upon  this 
point.  The  prisoners  were  convicted.  Competency  for  forming  a  judg- 
ment, or  for  undertaking  an  operation,  implies  on  these  occasions  only 
that  average  skill  and  experience  which  every  legally  qualified  practitioner 
IS  presumed  bylaw  to  possess ;  and  although  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether 
a  man  would  or  would  not  have  died  under  a  particular  injury  without 
an  operation,  yet  the  law  allows  a  free  exercise  of  judgment,  and  would 
not  act  upon  extraordinary  exceptions. 

^     Operations  under  a  mistaken  opinion.— It  may  happen  that  the  wound 
IS  not  mortal,  and  that,  although  skilfully  performed,  the  operation  was 
woi  necessary  to  save  life;  in  other  words,  the  wounded  person  may  have 
■died  from  the  immediate  results  of  a  serious  operation,  performed  under 
a  mistaken  view  of  the  case.    It  may  be  alleged  by  a  prisoner's  counsel 
that  the  operation  was  not  necessary  to  save  life,  and  that  the  wounded 
man  might  have  recovered  without  it.    Lieut.  Seton  was  killed  in  the 
Gosport  duel  case  (June,  1845).    {Beg.  v.  Pym,  Hants  Lent  Ass    1846  ^ 
A  tumour  formed  in  the  course  of  the  pistol-shot  wound  received  bv  the 
^eceased  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  ;  and  this  was  supposed  bv  the 
three  surgeons  m  attendance  on  the  deceased,  to  be  an  aneurismal  enlarge 
ment  from  a  wound  m,  or  injury  to,  the  femoral  artery,  for  which  it  was 
•considered  necessary  to  tie  the  external  iliac  artery.    The  iJatient  d.Vrl 
from  peritoneal  inflammation  following  the  operation ;  and  on  inspection 
It  was  found  that  the  tumour  was  formed  by  a  mass  of  coagulated  bW 
poured  out,  not  from  the  femoral  artery,  but  from  one  of  its  superficial  and 
anomalous  branches  which  was  divided  about  an  inch  below  PoupaS's 
ligament,  and  an  inch  from  the  main  body  of  the  artery.   There  was  some 
difeerence  of  opinion  about  the  necessity  for  the  operation,  both  Ts  to  the 
time  selected  for  its  performance,  and  as  to  its  being  absolutely  requisite 
for  the  preservation  of  life.    One  witness  thought  that  it  wasSlXv 
necessary  to  perform  it  at  the  time  ;  while  another  thoughUt  absoS 
necessary,  under  the  circumstances,  to  save  life     In  h\t^JAl  V'fi? 
trial.  Listen  stated  that  '  the  tying  'of  the  l^  .v^^j  l^^^^^ 
that  no  other  operation  would  have  been  prudent ,    V;    J^^^^^^^ary,  and 
cross-examine  the  medical  witnesses  in  ordS  to  show  11^1^'''^'''^  *° 
not  dangeiws  to  life,  and  the  operation  n^t  atoTutely  n^^^^^^^ 
Brie,  J.,  ruled  that  if  a  dangerous  wound  is  onVm  „JJl  «    t  ^^',  • 
is  taken  and  under  that  advice  an  o^e.^i^nTs  p^rftLJ^hthtT 
«.^.e^eau3e  of  death,  the  part^  giving  th^e  tundM'cS'.^r^ 

184fi  r>  ^CiC\  \    T^u^        /    o^'*       ^oi- liaKen.    (  -L'aw  Times,  Marrh  91 

prinoip'aMn-^he^dLrrC  Tff^^r"  H^VT"  ^' 

|latt,^B.,  decided  in  aoclt^ce^fepi^rof  Erie  J  "a^]  R^^f  \' 

this  to  the  L&  ,^&judgmSrot  throne™  ^^^^^^^  operation,  leaving 

in  i¥am,7k»'.  case  a  Jrr637)  tL Tn^Ho7'f  ^  '"T^  undecided,  J 
or  was  not  necessary  to  save  life  It  ™  d^?^^'-''^^*'"'  "P^'^'tion  ^8 
Q.ain  and  B.,  v.  V.  «ho^rt\t^^^^^^^^ 
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deceased  died  of  the  wound,  while  in  fact  lie  died  from  the  results  of  an' 
operation,  yet  it  was  good  in  point  of  law, 

A  case  tried  at  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  (Reg.  v.  Fueling,  1872),  involved 
some  of  the  points  here  raised.  The  prisoner  severely  kicked  the  deceased 
on  the  right  knee.  He  was  able  to  walk  home  with  much  difficulty. 
Disease  set  in,  and  about  ten  months  after  the  violence  amputation  of  the 
leg  was  performed.  Ulceration  of  the  stump  took  place,  and  the  deceased 
died  from  secondary  ha)morrhage.  There  was  much  disease  about  the 
leo-.  It  was  contended  that  notwithstanding  the  long  period  which  had 
elapsed,  the  deceased  had  died  from  the  unlawful  act  of  the  prisoner. 
For  the  defence  it  was  suggested  that  deceased  had  died  from  an  opera- 
tion which  was  not  necessary  to  the  treatment.  In  addressing  the  jury, 
Channell,  B.,  said,  if  a  man  attack  another  and  cei'tain  results  ensued,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  qualified  and  competent  medical  adviser  who 
might  be  called  in  took  in  his  disci-etion  a  step  the  termination  of 
which  was  unsuccessful,  and  which,  perhaps,  in  the  exercise  of  superior 
skill  would  not  have  been  adopted,  that  termination  would  not  save  the 
man  by  whom  the  injury  was  inflicted  from  the  consequences  of  his  act. 
He  added  that  in  this  case  they  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  question- 
whether  or  not  the  offender  contemplated  the  result  of  his  act.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted. 

Fatal  diseases  following  operations. — "When  a  wounded  person  is  taken 
to  an  hospital  in  which  gangrene  or  erysipelas  is  prevalent,  and  he  is- 
attacked  by  one  of  these  diseases  before  or  after  the  performance  of  an 
operation,  and  dies,  a  prisoner  may  be  held  responsible  for  the  fatal  result. 
It  might  be  contended  that  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  man  to 
such  a  locality  was  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  his- 
life,  and  that  he  would  not  then  have  died,  but  for  the  accidental  presence 
of  an  infectious  disease.  This  question  was  raised  in  a  trial  which 
took  place  at  the  Maidstone  Lent  Assizes,  1839.  (Beg.  v.  Gonnel  and: 
others.)  The  deceased  was  assaulted  by  a  number  of  soldiers,  and  received 
two  blows  on  his  head  with  a  stick.  The  wound  was  not  of  any  great 
extent,  and  the  deceased  did  not  appear  to  suffer  much  from  it.  Two 
days  afterwards,  he  was  attacked  by  erysipelas  in  the  head  and  face,  and 
he  died  in  about  a  week.  On  inspection,  there  was  no  appearance  of 
organic  disease.  The  surgeon  referred  death  to  erysipelas,  which  was 
prevalent  in  the  hospital  ^it  the  time  the  deceased  was  brought  in.  The 
man  would  probably  have  recovered  but  for  the  attack  of  erysipelas,  and 
he  did  not  think  that  he  would  have  been  attacked  by  this  disease  but  for 
the  wound.  Ei-ysipelas  was  an  infectious  disease,  and  a  common  conse- 
quence of  wounds  of  the  head.  Upon  this  evidence  the  prisoners  were 
convicted.  In  Beg.  v.  Norris  (Wells  Sum.  Ass.,  1860),  the  deceased,  a 
gamekeeper,  died  from  tetanus  following  amputation  of  the  leg,  rendered 
necessary  by  a  gun-shot  wound  inflicted  by  the  prisoner.  No  attempt 
was  made  to  deny  the  responsibility  of  the  pinsoner  for  the  fatal  result. 

Pyoimia,  or  the  introduction  of  pus  into  the  blood  by  absorption  or  by 
the  mouths  of  divided  blood-vessels,  is  another  cause  of  death  which  is' 
liable  to  follow  personal  injuries  and  operations.  The  purulent  matter 
acts  as  a  poison.  Pyaemia  occurs  frequently  when  a  bone  is  involved 
either  in  the  injury  or  as  the  result  of  an  operation.  In  Beg.  v.  Maynard 
(Maidstone  Lent  Ass.,  1862),  involving  a  charge  of  manslaughter  by 
wounding,  the  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  death  was  caused' 
by  pyaemia.  The  medical  witness  must  remeinber  that  pyaemia  may  arise 
ffom  causes  totally  irrespective  of  wounds  or  personal  injuries.  ('  Guy  s 
Hosp.  Rep.,'  1859,  p.  179.) 

Medical  Besponsibility  in  Operations.  Malapraxis.    This_is  a  very  wide- 
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subject,  but  it  can  here  be  only  glanced  at  in  a  iew  of  its  leading  features. 
It  was  held  by  Lord  Ellenborough,  that  if  a  person  acting  in  "a  medical 
capacity  be  guilty  of  misconduct  arising  either  from  gross  ignorance  or 
criminal  inattention,  by  which  a  patient  dies,  he  is  guilty  of  manslaughter. 
Faults,  such  as  omissions,  or  errors  in  judgment,  to  which  all  are  liable, 
are  not  of  this  amount  of  criminality.     The  same  rale  applies  to  the 
licensed  as  to  the  unlicensed  practitioner;  but  it  would  appear,  from 
the  charge  of  Williams,  J.  (Winchester  Spring  Ass.,  1847),  that  a  degree 
of  unskilfulness  which  might  lead  to  the  conviction  of  a  licensed,  wSuld 
justify  the  acquittal  of  an  unlicensed  midwife.    This  was  in  the  case  of 
a  midwife,  alleged  to  have  caused  the  death  of  a  woman  on  whom  she  had 
been  called  to  attend.    In  order  to  constitute  this  offence,  it  must  be 
sliown  that  the  party  was  guilty  of  criminal  misconduct,  either  arisino- 
from  gross  ignorance,  want  of  skill,  or  gross  inattention.    With  respect 
to  the  degree  of  want  of  skill,  he  must  say,  that  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  a  midwife  who  was  called  in  to  attend  a  person  in  the  humble  class 
of  the  deceased,  a  soldier's  wife,  should  exhibit  what  a  medical  prac- 
titioner would  call  competent  skill.    It  was  enough  if  she  applied  that 
humble  skill  which  m  ordinary  cases  would  lead  to  a  safe  deliverv  She 
was  not  bound  to  have  skill  sufficient  to  meet  peculiar  and  extraordinarv 
exigencies,  although  in  the  case  of  a  regular  medical  man  such  skill 
might  be  required. 

Charges  of  manslaughter  have  been  brought  against  medical  practi- 
tioners m  cases  of  midwifery.  In  some  instances  gross  mismanagement 
has  been  proved ;  the  uterus,  and  even  parts  of  the  viscera  have  been 
torn  away  and  m  such  cases  convictions  have  followed.  It  is  well  known 
however,  that  much  difference  of  opinion  exists  among  the  most  eminent 
practitioners  of  midwifery  respecting  the  treatment'to  be  pursued  Tn 
certain  cases  of  difficulty.  In  the  case  of  Eeg.  v.  DicJcinson  (Stafford  Lent 
f  4'  ^/^^^'''^}  pactitioner  was  charged  with  having  caused  the 
death  of  the  deceased  m  her  confinement.  This  appears  to  have  been  a 
case  of  placenta  previa :  the  placenta  (after-birth)  was  removed  but  the 
female  sank  under  the  bleeding  which  followed.'  Piatt,  B  ,  after  con! 

;  ^^^^^^^        i'^'J^  tt^t  if  in  a  pScular 

case,  there  are  two  modes  of  treatment  respecting  the  adoption^of  either 
of  which  men  of  learning  are  equally  divided,  th'en  no  man  can  be  said 
o  be  '  grossly  Ignorant '  in  adopting  a  cours;  which  has  received  tho 
approbation  of  eminent  writers,  and  which  his  own  judgment  sanctions 
and  approves.  The  accused  was  immediatelv  acauitted  ^?mS  p  ^ 
vol.  37  p.  875.)  When  death  is  not  a  i.suMhe  medicL  ^ 
raCt-/°^  ^^--t  the  practilLtrft 

in  li:^oTt1^^L\:^^^^^^^^^  f  4^)..  is  interesting, 

for  alleged  negligence  aid  want  of  s^ir^TT    r""^^^  ^  ^^^'^^^^ 

which  the  plaintiff  had  sustlfned     MorfcifionK    'I^^'  ?^ 
tion  was  necessarily  performed     The  n  W  l?""  took  place,  and  amputa- 
thatthe  mortification  war^ausedW^^^^  his  witnesses  alleged 

brought  good  medical  evidprrf  bandaging,  but  the  defendant 

to  tlTe  extensive^tltcT^^^^^^^^ 

towns;  but  they  haTaShrto  exn^/fT   '^^'^  ^^^'^  ^^^^^^ 

amount  of  skill  care  and  att.^^?        i^-^i  ^'^^^  o^^i^a^y 

suppose  he  wou  d  poiseL      '  J^^^^^  ^-  T  ^^^^^  ^^^^onable  tl 

appHed  hi.  professiLal  ih^'.tZ^.tt?^J-l 
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then,  however  iinforfcunate  the  termination,  of  the  case,  he  was  not  to  he 
visited  with  an  action  to  muhit  him  for  damages. 

In  the  case  of  Balcer  v.  Lowe  (Queen's  Bench,  Feb.,  1845),  a  medical 
man  brought  an  action  against  the  defendant  for  the  amount  of  his  bill, 
and  the  defence  was  that  he  had  been  unskilfully  and  improperly  treated. 
The  defendant  had  been  attacked  with  senile  gangrene  in  the  toe  ;  the  toe 
■was  removed,  but  the  disease  involved  the  foot,  and  amputation  was  again 
performed.  The  plaintiff  had  adopted  a  plan  of  treatment  in  the  first 
instance,  which  it  was  alleged  was  improper.  The  medical  evidence  was 
very  conflicting.  The  plaintiff  brought  two  experienced  witnesses  who 
approved  of  his  treatment,  and  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  for  the  greater 
part  of  the  amount  claimed.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  36,  p.  126.)  "When  there 
is  such  a  division  of  opinion  among  men  of  equal  experience,  a  practitionei' 
has  a  right  to  expect  that  a  verdict  will  be  returned  in  his  favour. 


CHAPTER  45. 

CICATEIZATION  OP  WOUNDS — EVIDENCE  FROM  CICATKICES — CHANGES  IN  AN  INCISKl. 
-^OUND — IS  A  CICATRIX  ALWAYS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  A  WOUND  ? — ARE  CICATRICES 
WHEN  ONCE  FORMED  INDELIBLE  ? — CHARACTERS  OF  CICATRICES — IDENTITY 
PROVED  OR  DISPROVED  J3Y  CICATRICES — COLOURED  CICATRICES — TATTOO  MARKS 

 THE  TICUBORNE    CASE— CICATRICES  FROM    DISEASE  DISTINGUISHED  FROM 

THOSE  OF  WOUNDS — WHEN  WAS  THE  WOUND  INFLICTED  ? — GANGRENE  AND 
PUTREFACTION— CHANGES  IN  CONTUSIONS — HOW  LONG  DID  THE  DECEASED 
SURVIVE  THE  WOUND  ? 

Cicatrization  of  wounds. — The  period  of  time  at  which  a  particular  wound 
•w^as  inflicted  may  become  a  medico-legal  question,  both  in  relation  to  the 
living  and  the  dead.  The  identity  of  a  person,  and  the  correctness  of  a 
statement  made  by  an  accused  party,  maybe  sometimes  determined  by  an 
examination  of  a  wound  or  its  cicatrix  (scar) .  So,  if  a  dead  body  be  found 
with  marks  of  violence  upon  it,  and  evidence  be  adduced  that  the  deceased 
was  maltreated  at  some  particular  period  before  his  death,  it  will  be 
necessary  for  a  practitioner  to  state  whether,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
injuries,  they  could  or  could  not  have  been  inflicted  at  or  about  the  time 
assigned.  A  case  was  tried  (Beg.  v.  Baynon,  Taunton  Spring  Ass.,  1841), 
wherein  evidence  of  this  kind  served  to  disprove  the  statement  made  by 
the  accused.  He  was  charged  with  maliciously  cutting  and  wounding 
the  prosecutrix.  There  was  a  cut  upon  his  thumb,  which  he  accounted  for 
by  saying  it  was  from  an  accident  that  had  occurred  three  weeks  before. 
The  medical  witness  declared,  on  examining  it,  that  it  could  not  have  been 
done  more  than  two  or  three  days,  which  brought  the  period  of  its  infliction 
to  about  the  time  of  the  murderous  assault.    This  led  to  a  conviction. 

An  incised  wound  inflicted  on  the  living  body  gradually  heals  by 
adhesion,  when  no  circumstances  interfere  to  prevent  the  union  of  the 
edges.    For  eight  or  ten  hours  the  edges  remain  bloody,  except  when 
treated  antiseptically— they  then  begin  to  swell,  showing  the  access  of 
inflammation.     If  the  parts  are  not  kept  well  in  contact,  a  secretion 
of  a  serous  liquid  is  poured  out  for  about  thirty-six  or  forty-eight 
hours.    On  the  third  day  this  secretion  acquires  a  purulent  character. 
On  the  fourth  and  fifth  days,  suppuration  is  fully  established,  and  it ' 
lasts  five,  six,  or  eight  days.     A  fibrous  layer,  which  is  at  first  sott! 
and  easily  broken  down,  then  makes  its  appearance  between  the  edges  - 
of  the  wound :  this  causes  them  gradually  to  unite,  and  thus  is  produced 
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•what  is  termed  a  cicatrix.    Cicatrization  is  complete  about  the  twelfth 
or  fifteenth  day  if  the  woand  is  simple,  of  little  depth  and  width,  and 
■affecting  only  parts  endowed  with  great  vitality.     The  length  of  time 
required  for  these  changes  to  ensue  will  depend — 1.  On  the  situation  of 
the  wound : — wounds  on  the  legs  are  longer  in  healing  than  those  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  body.    If  a  wound  is  situated  near  a  joint,  so  that  the 
edges  are  continually  separated  by  the  motion  of  the  parts,  cicatrization  is 
retarded.  ^  2.  On  the  extent : — a  deep  or  wide  wound  is  long  in  undergoing 
-cicatrization.    Wounds  involving  many  and  different  structures  are  also 
longer  m  healing  than  those  simply  affecting  skin  and  muscles.  3.  On  the 
age  and  health  of  the  wounded  person  :— the  process  of  cicatrization  is  slow 
m  old  persons  as  well  as  in  those  who  are  diseased  and  infirm.    In  an 
incised  wound  the  cicatrix  is  generally  straight  and  regular;  but  it  is 
■semilunar  if  the  cut  is  oblique.  It  is  soft,  red,  and  tender  if  cicatrization  is 
recent ;  it  is  hard,  white,  and  firm  if  of  long  standing.    On  compressing 
the  skin  around  an  old  cicatrix,  its  situation  and  form  are  well  marked  by 
the  blood  not  readily  entering  into  it  on  removing  the  pressure.    It  has 
been  said  that  the  cicatrices  of  incised  wounds  are  rectilinear,  but  this  is 
not  always  the  case  ;  in  general,  they  are  more  or  less  elliptical,  being  wider 
in  the  centre  than  at  the  two  ends— this  appears  to  be  due  principally  to 
the  elasticity  of  the  skin  and  the  convexity  of  the  subjacent  parts  ;  thus  it 
IS  well  known  that  in  every  wound  on  the  living  body,  the  edges  are  more 
separated  m  the  centre  than  at  the  ends,  and  this  physical  condition 
influences  the  process  of  cicatrization.    When  the  wound  is  in  a  concave 
surface,  or  over  a  part  where  the  skin  is  not  stretched,  as  in  the  armpit  or 
grom,  then  the  cicatrix  may  be  rectilinear,  or  of  equal  width  throughout 
It  there  is  any  loss  of  substance  in  an  incised  wound,  or  if  the  wound 
IS  lacerated  or  contused,  the  cicatrix  will  be  irregular,  and  the  healing 
will  proceed  by  granulation.    The  process  might  then  occupy  five  six 
or  eight  weeks,  according  to  circumstances.    When  healed,  the  cicktrix 
would  be  white,  and  if  there  had  been  a  loss  of  substance  it  would  be 
depressed  and  present  a  puckered  appearance;  the  surface  of  the  skin 

T«7.  1.  o''''%\®^•  Krugelstein  in  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A  ' 

104)4,  b.  ii,  s.  75.)  ' 

Isacicatrixalwaysaconseqiienceofa  loound  Assuming  that  the  term 
wound  imp  les  a  breach  of  continuity  affecting  the  substance  of  the  true 
tZ\.l       \  ^^^^^^  produced  in  the  process  of  healing, 

on Iv  f 7  ^'^^  ^  ^^^^  ^^^^  leech-bites  affecting 

month.    Z  the  cutis,  may  leave  no  trace  after  a  few  weeks  o? 

u  Z  iL  rV     ?  ^^^J,^^'^*  ^ade  by  a  very  sharp  instrument,  especially  if  it 

n  close  otr  rr  °^  '^^j?^^^*  V'^rts  ai/kept 

in  close  contact,  the  cicatrix  is  even,  linear,  and  sometimes  so  small  as  to 

looked.    Wounds  of  this  kind  are  not,  however,  commonly  the  subiect  of 

W"a  sTab  7T'^\       °"  T"^^^"^  ^  at^some  privtus 

iXf  1     \  involving  the  cutis,  is  alleged  to  have  been 

iM  '  "  f'"^'''       ^"■^^^'l  or  so  altered  by  I7e  as  to 
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not  disappear,  although  it  may  undergo  some  changes  and  become  less 
distinct  in  after-life.    Wounds  which  heal  by  suppuration  and  granulation 
generally  leave  behind  them  cicatrices  which  remain  for  life.    The  marks 
arisino-  from  the  pustules  of  vaccination,  small-pox,  herpes  zoster,  and  those 
produced  by  setons  and  issues,  leave  cicatrices  usually  recognizable  at  any 
period.    In  an  early  stage  a  cicatrix  is  soft  and  redder  than  thesurround- 
uio-  skin,  but  after  some  months  or  years  it  becomes  white,  hard,  smooth, 
an'd  shining.    The  time  required  for  these  changes  to  take  place  cannot 
be  defined.    In  one  person  they  may  take  place  in  a  few  months,  and  in 
another  only  after  some  years.    The  tissue  of  which  an  old  cicatrix  is 
foi-med,  is  different  from  that  of  the  skin  ;  it  is  harder,  contains  less  blood, 
and  is  destitute  of  any  coloxired  pigment,  so  that  its  whiteness,  which  is- 
remarkable  on  the  cicatrized  skin  of  a  negro,  is  retained  through  life.  If 
any  cicatrices  were  easily  obliterated,  it  would  be  those  which  are  even 
and  regular — the  results  of  incised  wounds  by  sharp  instruments ;  but 
small  cicatrices  of  this  kind  may  retain  their  characters  unchanged  for 
twenty-five  years.     According  to  the  observations  of  Dupuytren  and 
Delpech,  the  substance  of  a  cicatrix  is  not  converted  into  true  skin— it 
never  acquires  a  rete  mucosum,  i.e.  the  membrane  which  gives  colour  to 
the  skin.  Although  this  is  generally  true  of  incised  and  punctured  wounds, 
yet  contused  and  lacerated  wounds  on  the  legs  of  persons  advanced  m  life, 
frequently  present  a  brown  discoloration,  from  the  deposit  of  a  brown 
pio-ment.    In  the  cicatrices  of  lacerated  and  contused  wounds,  the  form  of 
the  weapon  with  which  the  wound  was  inflicted  is  sometimes  indicated. 
It  is  not,  however,  easy  to  distinguish  the  cicatrix  of  a  stab  of  old  date 
from  that  produced  by  a  pistol-bullet  fired  from  a  distance.    In  both  cases 
the  edges  may  be  rounded  and  irregular,  and  the  cicatrix  puckered,  unless 
the  stab  has  been  produced  by  a  broad-bladed  weapon.    If  no  mark  ot 
cutting  can  be  perceived  within  a  few  months  of  the  period  at  which  a 
severe  wound  is  alleged  to  have  been  inflicted,  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that 
there  has  been  some  mistake,  or  that  the  circumstances  have  been  greatly 

^  A  case  in  which  this  question  was  raised,  was  referred  to  the  author  under 
the  following  circumstances.  (Beg.  v.  Beed  and  Donelan,  Chelmsford  Spring 
Ass  1842  f  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect,  that '  there  was  a 
woiind  on  the  nose  of  the  prosecutrix,  apparently  inflicted  by  some  sharp 
instrument,  and  the  bridge  of  the  nose  was  broken  down.  The  wb^P^ 
had  entered  half  an  inch,  and  had  caused  profuse  bleeding.  The  wound 
was  so  deep  that  if  it  had  entered  a  little  ^^^gl^.^V  "^^^.^d  W 

have  caused  death.'    In  the  defence  it  was  urged  that  ^^^^P°^^^^\^,^^^^ 
used  ;  and  that  although  the  male  prisoner  had  struck  the  Prosecutiix  a 
blow,  the  female  prisoner  had  taken  no  share  m  the  assault     It  does  not 
appear  that  any  medical  evidence  was  called  to  show  m  what  state  the 
prosecutrix  was^t  the  time  of  the  trial.    It  was^  assumed  tliat  a  weap^^^^^^ 

must  have  been  used,  and  the  prisoners  were  ^o-^^^^^^vf  X?the  aUe^^^^^ 
and  the  other  of  aiding  and  abetting.    About  six  months  ^^^^r  ^^e  ^^^^f^^ 
stabbing,  and  some  weeks  after  the  prisoners  had  been  con  victed  and 
sentenced  to  punishment,  the  face  of  the  prosecutrix  was  examined  by  t^o 
surgeons  (one  of  them  a  practitioner  of  twenty-eight  Jf^rs  standing),  ana 
they  both  deposed  that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  cicatrix  from  a  s  ab  ot 
fracture  of  the  nose,  or  of  any  personal  injury  whatever,    ^tliei  suig^^ 
were  requested  to  examine  the  face  of  the  prosecutrix,  but  this  she  declinea 
to  permit;  and  as  there  was  no  power  to  compel  her  the  medical  tacts 
of  the  case  were  referred  to  Quain,  Guthrie  Key,  and  the  au^^^^^^^^^ 
evidence  of  the  surgeons  at  the  trial  was  la,d  before  them,  with  the  state 
ments  of  the  two  surgeons  who  subsequently  exammed  the  prosecutrix. 
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They  all  agreed  that  if  such  a  wound  as  that  described  in  the  medical 
•evidence  had  been  inflicted,  there  would  have  been  a  visible  scar  and  a 
ridge  or  prominence  indicative  of  the  situation  where  the  bi'idge  of  the 
nose  was  stated  to  have  been  broken  ;  and  as  no  such  marks  could  be  per- 
•ceived  by  two  well-informed  surgeons,  they  considered  it  improbable  either 
that  such  a  wound  as  that  described  could  have  been  inflicted,  or  that 
■a  weapon  could  have  been  used  in  the  assault.    The  medical  questioil 
really  to  be  decided  was — could  all  traces  of  the  cicatrix  of  such  a  wound 
as  that  above  desci^ibed  be  effaced  in  a  period  of  six  months,  or  even  during 
the  life  of  a  person  ?   Either  the  wound  must  have  been  misdescribed,  or 
some  marks  of  its  past  existence  in  the  form  of  a  cicatrix  would  have  been 
found. 

Characters  of  cicatrices.    Their  age  or  date. — It  is  important  to  observe 
that  all  cicatrices  are  of  smaller  size  than  the  original  wound,  for  there  is 
a  contraction  of  the  skin  dui-ing  the  process  of  healing.  This  is  especially 
Jioticed  with  regard  to  the  cicati-ix  of  a  stab,  which  is  frequently  of  a 
triangular  form.    A  recent  stab,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin,  is 
-smaller  than  the  weapon ;  and  the  resulting  cicatrix  is  always  smaller 
'than  the  wound.    Hence  it  is  difficult  to  judge  of  the  size  of  the  stabbing 
instrument  from  an  examination  of  an  old  cicatrix.    Cicatrices  arising 
from  a  loss  of  substance  in  the  cutis,  or  true  skin,  are  usually  indicated  by 
a  depression.    In  gun-shot  wounds,  if  the  pi'ojectile  has  been  fired  from 
a  distance,  the  cicatrix  is  of  smaller  dimensions  than  the  ball.   It  represents 
a  disk  depressed  in  the  centre,  and  attached  to  the  parts  beneath,  while 
the  skin  is  in  a  state  of  tension  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference.  The 
4imount  of  depression  is  great  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  loose  cellular 
-membrane  beneath.    If  the  bullet  has  been  fired  near  to  the  body,  the 
cicatrix  is  large,  deep,  and  veiy  irregular.    In  this  case  there  may  be  the 
'bluish  marks  of  tattooing  from  the  gunpowder  carried  into  the  skin.  If 
^:he  projectile  has  made  two  apertures,  the  aperture  of  exit  is  usually  known 
by  the  greater  size  and  irregularity  of  the  cicatrix.  (See  'Ed.  Month.  Jour.,' 
1854,  10,  370.)    As  the  age  of  a  cicatrix  increases,  it  becomes  smaller, 
thicker,  whiter,  more  shining,  and  less  sensitive.   It  is  fibrous  in  structure, 
<lense,  and  without  sebaceous  follicles,  adipose  cells,  or  hairs. 

There  are  no  appearances  in  an  old  cicatrix  which  will  allow  us  to  fix 
^he  date  at  which  thcAvound  leading  to  its  production  was  inflicted,  and  it 
IS  often  very  difiBcult  to  say  how  or  by  what  means  it  was  inflicted.  If  the 
person  is  living,  he  may  give  a  description  of  the  injury  and  the  date  of  its 
production,  consistent  or  inconsistent  with  the  appearances  pi-esented.  As 
Casper  remarks  (' Gerichtl.  Med.,'  1,  115),  it  requires  more  than  two, 
three,  or  four  weeks  to  produce  the  hard  white  shining  appearance  of  an 
old  cicatrix ;  but  when  it  has  once  acquired  these  characters,  there  are  no 
medical  data  for  enabling  us  to  determine  whether  the  injury  was  inflicted 
two,  three,  or  even  ten  years  before.  After  the  lapse  of  six  weeks,  during 
which  a  cicatrix  usually  has  a  bluish  hue,  the  scar  acquires  its  permanent 
<3haracters ;  and  it  is  then  quite  impossible  to  say  how  long  a  period  has 
•elapsed  since  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  A  proper  attention  to  the 
number  situation,  and  appearances  presented  by  cicatrices  on  the  living  or 
dead  body,  will,  however,  sometimes  enable  a  medical  witness  to  establish 
•or  disprove  the  identity  of  persons. 

Cicatrices  from  loounds  or  disease.  Imputed.— CicMces  may  be  im- 
puted.^  It  IS  rare  to  hear  of  frauds  of  this  description  :  the  wound  must  be 
made  m  anticipation  at  a  long  date  in  order  to  give  the  appearance  of  an 
old  cicatrix  It  is  likely  that  an  impostor  may  seek  to  gaik  his  object  by 
attributing  the  cicatrices  of  wounds  accidentally  received  to  other  causes, 
or  by  ascribing  cicatrices  which  have  resulted  from  disease,  to  some  par- 
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ticular  cause  occurrinp^  in  early  life.  By  a  remax'kable  coincidence  two- 
persons  may  liave  cicatrices  on  or  about  the  same  part  of  the  body,  produced 
by  cuts,  punctures,  or  abscesses  in  early  life ;  and  serious  mistakes  may 
be  made  under  these  circumstances.  In  1794,  a  man  named  Lesurgues 
was  convicted  and  executed  for  murder.  There  were  doubts  at  the  time 
as  to  his  identity,  and  strong  exertions  were  made  to  save  his  life.  Soon 
after  his  execution  the  real  murdei'er  was  discovered,  between  whom  and 
Lesui'gues,  who  had  had  no  hand  or  part  in  the  crime,  there  existed  a 
wonderful  resemblance  in  stature,  complexion,  and  features.  But  the  most 
extraordinary  part  of  the  case  was  that  Lesurgues,  like  the  real  criminal, 
had  a  cicatrix  or  scar  on  the  forehead,  and  another  on  the  hand  ;  and  there 
is  no  doubt  that  these  points  of  resemblance,  which  upon  a  proper  scientiBc- 
examination  might  have  been  proved  to  be  really  different,  became  the 
turning-point  of  the  case  and  led  to  the  conviction  of  an  innocent  person. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  impostor,  with  old  scars  upon  his  person,  may 
make  use  of  them  as  proofs  of  identity.  Such  scars  may  exist :  they  ma,y 
be  clearly  proved  to  be  of  old  date,  and  they  may  be  assigned  to  causes 
which  cannot  be  disproved  except  by  a  close  medical  examination.  Th& 
scars  may  have  arisen  from  scrofulous  ulcers  or  abscesses,  in  which  case  it 
would  not  be  difficult  to  distinguish  them  from  the  cicatrices  of  wounds. 
In  the  case  of  Smyth.Y.  Smyth  (Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.,  1853),  the  plaintiff 
claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  certain  estates  held  by  the  defendants. 
He  based  his  claim  upon  certain  deeds  (alleged  by  the  defendants  to  have 
been  forged),  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the  lost  heir  to  these  estates- 
would  be  known  by  certain  marks  on  his  right  hand  and  wrist,  suggested 
to  have  been  received  at  the  time  of  his  birth,  in  1797,  by  reason  of  his 
having  been  brought  into  the  world  with  instruments.  It  was  one  of  the 
curious  features  of  this  extraordinary  case  of  imposture  that  no  medical 
opinion  was  taken  or  required  by  the  claimant  on  the  probable  nature  and 
origin  of  these  marks.  When  requested  at  the  trial  to  show  his  hand  to 
the  jury,  the  mark  had  the  appearance  of  a  puckered  cicatrix  from  a 
scrofulous  ulcer  near  the  wrist.  Similar  marks  from  scrofulous  sores  were 
seen  upon  his  neck.  His  statements  i-egarding  himself,  and  the  circum- 
stances on  which  he  based  his  claim,  were  so  improbable  and  contradictory 
that  the  case  speedily  broke  down.  A  question  of  this  kind  may  occa- 
sionally present  some  difficulty,  but  a  close  examination  of  the  cicatrix, 
with  a  consideration  of  the  statement  of  the  person  on  its  mode  of  produc- 
tion, will  enable  a  practitioner  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  respect- 
ing its  origin.  Scrofulous  ulcers  are  generally  observed  to  leave  irregular 
and  deeply  furrowed  cicatrices,  with  smooth  depressions,  surrounded  by 
hard  and  uneven  margins.  According  to  Schneider,  the  scorbutic  cicatrix 
is  dark,  bluish-red  in  colour,  soft  to  the  touch,  somewhat  raised,  and  rather 
painful ;  in  the  course  of  time  it  becomes  flatter,  of  a  reddish-brown  colour, 
very  thin,  and  easily  injured.  Syphilitic  cicatrices  are  usually  character- 
ized by  great  loss  of  substance :  they  approximate  the  margins  of  deep 
ulcers  before  their  granulations  have  had  time  to  reach  the  surface.  Glan- 
dular cicatrices  are  irregularly  tumefied,  generally  deep,  hard,  and  of  a 
reddish-brown  colour.  These  Varieties  cannot  easily  be  mistaken  for  the 
cicatrices  of  wounds  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  The  form  and  shape  of  the  cicatrix  depend  less  on  the  cause  pro- 
ducing it  than  on  its  anatomical  position.  The  elasticity  of  the  skin,  the 
looseness  or  density  of  the  cellular  tissue  beneath,  the  depression  or  con- 
vexity of  the  surface  and  the  tension  of  the  muscles,  are  conditions  which 
will  modify  the  form  of  the  ulcer  as  well  as  the  cicatrix  proceeding  from  it. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1840,  1,  430.)  An  expert  can  seldom  do  moi-e  than  dis- 
tinguish the  cicatrices  of  ulcers  arising  from  morbid  causes,  from  those 
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which  have  resulted  from  violence.  Cicatrices  in  the  inguinal  regions  raise 
a  presumption  that  they  are  of  syphilitic  origin,  but  it  is  impossible  to  say 
that  they  may  not  have  been  derived  from  simple  abscesses.  The  old 
cicatrices  of  scrofulous  ulcers  have  some  resemblance  to  those  produced  by 
hre-arms,  but  it  may  be  presumed  that  they  are  of  scrofulous  origin  when 
they  are  situated  in  the  region  of  the  neck,  below  the  jaw,  or  in  the  course 
of  the  parotid  gland,  especially  when  there  is  any  enlargement  of  the 
neighbouring  glands.  A  puckered  and  folded  state  of  the  skin  around 
the  cicatrix  would  confirm  this  opinion. 

Evidence  from  cicatrices. — The  identity  of  a  person  may  depend  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  cicatrices.   At  the  celebrated  second  Tichborne  trial 
{Beg.  V.  Castro,  Q.  B.,  1873),  the  possibility  of  the  disappearance  of  scars 
was  made  a  matter  of  great  importance  as  bearing  upon  identity.  Roger 
Tichborne,  the  missing  baronet,  whilst  on  board  the  shijD  Pauline  met 
with  an  accident  by  which  a  fish-hook  jaassed  through  one  eyelid,  and 
had  to  be  pulled  through  and  out ;  and  it  was  truly  alleged  that  such  a 
wound  would  leave  a  scar,  and  that  this  would  probably  be  indelible.  He- 
had  also  been  bled,  an  operation  which  usually  leaves  indelible  scars.  It 
was  also  certain  that,  when  a  lad,  Roger  had  either  an  issue  or  seton  on  his 
left  arm.  According  to  the  prosecution  it  was  an  issue,  and  was  kept  open 
by  a  pea.    According  to  the  defence  it  was  a  seton  (p.  648).    On  the 
defendant's  arm  there  was  the  mark  neither  of  an  issue  nor  of  a  seton. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  scar  on  the  eyelid  such  as  would  have  been  pro- 
duced by  the  fish-hook.    Further,  Roger  had  his  temporal  vein  opened 
when  a  young  man ;  and  there  was  no  scar  on  the  defendant's  temples. 
Although  it  must  be  admitted  that  a  venesection  mai"k  may  disappear  in 
the  course  of  time,  it  is  in  the  highest  degree  improbable  that  several 
cicatrices  such  as  have  been  described  would  all  disappear.   The  defendant 
Avas  convicted  of  the  attempted  imposture ;  or  rather  of  perjury,  in  swear- 
ing at  the  first  (civil)  trial  that  he  was  the  veritable  Sir  Roger  Tichborne. 
In  the  former  case  a  medical  jurist  may  be  required  to  give  an  opinion  on 
the  cause  and  date  of  their  production,  and  in  the  latter  he  may  be  required 
to  say  whether,  assuming  them  to  have  once  existed,  they  could  have  dis-, 
appeared,  either  from  natural  causes  or  from  chemical  or  other  means 
employed  to  obliterate  them.   In  some  counti-ies  it  is  the  custom  to  bi-and 
convicts,  and  the  cicatrix  from  the  brand-mark — a  letter  burnt  into  the, 
skin — is  regarded  as  the  strongest  proof  of  identity.    In  1828  a  man,  D., 
Avas  convicted  of  forgery  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  ten  years  by  the 
Criminal  Court  of  Brabant.    After  a  short  imprisonment  he  was  set  free, 
on  the  condition  that  he  left  the  country  and  never  returned.  Before 
his  liberation  he  was  examined  by  Yandelaer,  a  medical  jurist,  and  he 
observed  that  there  was  upon  his  arm  a  cicatrix,  or  '  indelible '  mark  like 
that  produced  by  branding.    D.  went  to  France,  and  in  1846  committed 
forgery  and  fled  the  country.    The  French  Government,  having  reason  to 
suspect  that  the  accused  had  escaped,  and  was  then  living  at  Brussels  under, 
the  name  of  H.  B.,  demanded  his  extradition.    H.  B.  was  arrested,  but  he 
denied  that  he  was  the  person  sought  for  (D.),  who  had  received  the  con- 
ditional pardon  in  Belgium  in  1828.    The  question  of  his  identity  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Brabant.  The  accused  persisted  in 
his  denial  that  he  was  the  man  who  had  been  condemned  by  the  Brabant 
Court  for  forgery  eighteen  years  before.    Several  officials  of  the  prison  in 
which  D.  had  been  confined  at  that  date  came  forward,  and  deposed  that 
there  was  a  strong  resemblance  in  the  person  now  charged  to  the  former 
prisoner,  but  they  declined  to  testify  on  oath  that  he  was  the  same  man 
Vandelaer  was  then  required  to  state  whether  he  could  detect  on  the  arm 
of  the  accused  H.  B.  the  mark,  or  scar,  which  he  had  seen  on  the 
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Jirm  of  D.  in  1828.  lie  deiDOsed  that  there  was  no  mark  of  a  brand  on 
the  accused,  but  at  the  same  time  ho  gave  his  opinion  that  the  absence 
of  such  a  mark  was  not  a  proof  of  the  non-identity  of  tlie  accused  with 
D.  He  assigned  as  sufficient  reasons  for  its  disappearance  the  length  of 
time  which  liad  elapsed,  and  the  probable  use  of  some  artificial  means  to 
cause  its  removal.  Vandelaer  admitted  that  the  mark  which  he  saw  on 
the  arm  in  1828  had  been  produced  by  a  red-hot  iron,  and  he  thought' 
that  such  a  mark  might  be  partially  obliterated  by  time.  Lebeau  and 
Limanges,  who  were  also  called  as  experts,  denied  the  accuracy  of  this  con- 
elusion.  Owing  to  this  difference  of  opinion,  the  Court  required  reports 
from  the  physicians  of  the  prisons  of  Vilvorde  and  Gand.  They  agreed 
with  Vandelaer  that  a  scar  or  cicatrix  made  on  the  shoulder  with  red- 
hot  iron  might  disappear  after  a  certain  lapse  of  time,  and  by  the  aid  of 
certain  means  known  to  convicts.  They  were  therefore  not  surprised  to 
learn  that  such  a  mark,  seen  in  1828,  was  no  longer  visible  in  1846.  Upon 
this  the  Court  decided  that  the  identity  of  the  prisoner  was  proved. 
('  Gaz.  M6d.,'  Mars,  1847.) 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  medical  evidence  of  identity  was  here  made  to 
rest  upon  the  possible  disappearance  of  a  mark  from  branding  with  a  red- 
hot  iron,  after  the  lapse  of  eighteen  years,  without  leaving  the  slightest 
trace  of  its  existence.  This  is  contrary  to  experience,  and  the  reasons 
assigned  by  the  assessors  are  unsatisfactory.  Instead  of  furnishing  any 
facts  to  show  that  such  cicatrices  from  i*ed-hot  iron  had  disappeared  within 
their  knowledge,  they  relied  upon  the  statement  of  one  convict  that  he  had 
been  branded  on  both  shoulders,  and  the  marks  had  disappeared,  and  upon 
the  averment  of  another  that  he  had  caused  the  cicatrix  to  disappear  by  the 
application  of  a  red  herring  to  the  burnt  part.  It  would  have  been  a  more 
prudent  course  to  state  that  there  was  a  want  of  proof  of  identity  from 
physical  marks.  The  man,  D.,  may  have  been  the  same  as  II.  B.,  but  this 
was  certainly  not  proved  by  this  negative  medical  evidence. 

The  cicatrix  left  by  an  issue  ought  not  to  be  mistaken  for  a  cicatrix 
caused  by  a  seton.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  single,  depressed  below  the  level 
of  the  skin,  and  rounded  in  its  margin ;  and,  as  in  all  cases  in  which  the 
cutis  is  desti'oyed,  it  remains  indelible.  It  is  impossible  by  any  process  to 
restore  to  the  skin  its  uniformity  of  surface.  A  seton  leaves  two  cicatrices 
and  a  hard  band  of  lymph  between  the  two. 

The  cicatrices  left  as  a  result  of  the  application  of  the  true  vaccine 
lymph  have  an  irregular  honeycombed  appearance  with  white  streaks,  and 
are  slightly  depressed  below  the  level  of  the  surrounding  skin.  The  spurious 
vaccine  mark  is  of  a  reddish  colour,  not  depressed,  and  not  presenting  the 
honeycombed  appearance  and  white  streaks  of  the  cicatrix  of  the  true 
pustule.  The  scars  produced  by  small-pox  ai-e  in  the  form  of  deep  depres- 
sions, showing  a  complete  destruction  of  the  cutis. 

'  The  cicatrices  of  wounds  from  the  pei^formance  of  surgical  operations  are 
commonly  well  indicated  by  their  regular  form  and  their  situation.  They 
may  present  the  charactei's  of  punctured  or  incised  wounds,  or  of  a  division 
of  parts  for  the  removal  of  tumours.  The  cicatrices  are  commonly  marked 
by  great  regularity.  The  identity  of  a  living  person,  or  of  a  dead  body, 
may  be  proved  by  the  existence  of  a  cicatrix  which  has  been  the  result  of 
a  surgical  operation.  {Such  cicatrices,  when  they  bave  involved  the  true 
skin,  do  not  disappear. 

At  the  Cent.  Crim.  Court  in  1834,  Carpue  was  able  to  rescue  a  man, 
who  was  wrongly  charged  with  being  a  convict  and  with  having  unlawfully 
returned  from  transportation.  A  certificate  was  produced,  dated  in  181/, 
of  the  conviction  of  a  person,  alleged  to  be  the  prisoner,  under  the  name 
of  Stuart.   The  govei'nor  of  the  gaol  in  which  Stuart  was  confined  believed 
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■tlie  prisoner  to  be  the  person  who  was  then  in  his  custody.  The  guard 
•of  the  hulks  to  which  Stuart  was  consigned  from  the  gaol,  swore_  most 
positively  that  the  prisoner  was  the  man,  but  he  admitted  that  the  prisoner 
Stuart,  who  was  in  his  custody  in  1817,  bad  a  wen  on  his  left  hand  ; 
•txnd  so  well  marked  was  this,  that  it  formed  a  part  of  his  description  in  the 
books  of  the  convict  hulk.  The  prisoner  said  his  name  was  Stipler:  he 
•denied  that  he  was  the  person  named  Stuart,  but  from  the  lapse  of  years 
he  was  unable  to  bring  forward  any  evidence.  Carpue,  who  happened' 
accidentally  to  be  present  in  court,  deposed  that  it  was  impossible  to 
'j^move  siLch  a  loen  as  had  been  described  toitJwtot  leaving  a  marh  or  cicatrix. 
Both  hands  of  the  prisoner  were  then  examined,  but  no  wen,  nor  any 
mark  of  a  wen  having  been  removed  by  a  surgical  operation,  was  found. 
The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

A  man  may  allege,  in  proof  of  his  identity,  that  at  a  former  period  of 
'his  life  he  was  bled  in  the  arm,  foot,  or  temporal  artery,  that  he  had  under- 
gone cupping,  or  that  he  had  had  a  seton  or  issue  in  his  arm.   The  simple 
•questions  for  a  medical  witness  will  then  be — are  the  marks  of  bleeding  or 
•cupping  present  ?    Are  they  visible  in  the  situations  in  which  such  opera- 
tions are  usually  performed  ?    And  if  present,  are  they  such  cicatrices  as 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  alleged  operations  F    If  not  visible  at 
the  time  of  examination,  is  it,  or  is  it  not,  probable  that  they  may  have 
■spontaneously  disappeared  by  lapse  of  time  ?  These  simple  questions  may 
•carry  with  them  momentous  issues,  either  in  a  civil  or  a  criminal  case. 
With  regard  to  clipping,  when  the  operation  is  properly  performed,  the 
aiumerous  small  and  slightly  elliptical  cicatrices  are  well  indicated  by  their 
whiteness  and  symmetrical  position.    The  cicatrix  left  by  the  use  of  the 
lancet  in  bleeding  from  a  vein  in  the  arm  or  foot,  is  similar  to  that  of 
•cupping — white,  linear,  slightly  elliptical,  with  its  length  in  the  direction 
of  the  vessel,  and  not  across  it.    Fifty  years  ago,  bleeding  was  a  frequent 
operation,  the  same  person  requiring  to  be  bled  at  spring  and  fall.  The 
cicatrix  that  resulted  was  always  perceptible  ;  in  some  instances,  when  the 
person  had  been  bled  in  or  near  the  «ame  part  of  the  vein,  a  hard  or 
knotted  white  cicatrix  was  produced,  raised  above  the  level  of  the  skin. 
There  is  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  mark,  involving  as  it  does  the  whole 
<mtis,  very  rarely  disappears.    Beck  quotes  the  case  of  a  child,  which 
had  been  bled  in  the  right  arm  when  sixteen  months  old.    When  nearly 
four  years  old  the  child  was  lost,  and  two  years  subsequently,  the  god- 
mother, seeing  two  boys  pass,  was  struck  with  the  voice  of  one  of  them  ; 
she  called  him  to  her,  and  was  convinced  that  it  was  her  lost  godson.  The 
identity  was  also  considered  to  be  proved  by  the  discovery  of  a  cieatrix 
from  bleeding  in  the  right  arm,  and  a  cicatrix  from  an  abscess  in  the  left 
knee,  both  of  which  were  present  in  the  lost  child,  and  also  in  the  one  that 
was  found.    The  latter,  hoAvever,  had  upon  his  body  marks  of  the  small- 
pox, Avhile  no  marks  of  this  kind  were  on  the  body  of  the  former.  The 
«hild  was  claimed  by  a  widow  (Labrie),  and  many  witnesses  deposed  that 
at  was  really  her  son.    The  Court  decided  in  her  favour,  chiefly  on  the 
•ground  that  the  lost  child  was  not  marked  with  the  small-pox.    ('Med  : 
Jur.,'  vol.  1.  p.  655.)    It  was  admitted  that  this  child  had,  on  the  arm  and 
knee,  cicatrices  similar  to  those  which  were  known  to  exist  in  the  one 
ihat  was  missing  ;  and  had  the  medical  witnesses  agreed  about  the  causes 
of  them,  it  IS  probable  that  the  decision  would  have  been  difEerent  The 
cicattix  on  the  knee  was  ascribed  to  the  use  of  caustics  by  some  of  the 
surgeons   and  to  a  slight  tumour  or  abrasion  by  others.     The  widow 
J^abrie  admitted  that  her  child  had  never  been  bled  in  the  arm,  while  the 
oTusamg  child  had  certainly  undergone  this  operation;  but  on  the  question 
of  the  presence  of  a  cicatrix  from  bleeding,  there  was  a  conflict  of  medical 
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opinion.  Three  surgeons  examined  the  cicatrix,  and  declared  that  it  had' 
been  made  with  a  sharp  instrument.  Others  deposed  that  it  was  not  a 
cicatrix  from  bleeding,  but  from  the  opening  of  an  abscess.  As  the  child 
had  been  missing  two  years,  it  might  have  had  small-pox  in  the  meantime. 

According  to  Casper,  the  cicatrix  left  by  venesection  may  sometimes 
disappear,  although  he  adduces  no  fact  in  proof  of  this  ('  Ger.  Med.,'  vol. 
1,  p.  113) :  onlinary  surgical  experience  is  against  it.  Devergie  states  that 
every  wound  which  involves  the  thickness  of  the  skin,  leaves  a  cicatrix 
which  is  indelible.  ('Med.  Leg.,'  vol.  ii.  p.  217.)  According  to  him,  it 
may  become  less  distinct  by  time,  but  never  disappears.  (See  lieg.  v. 
Castro,  p.  647.) 

Independently  of  cicatrices  fi-om  local  injury,  these  cases  of  identity 
may  present  other  physical  signs,  such  as  tmles,  noivi,  and  other  con- 
genital defects  to  which  ordinary  witnesses  may  be  able  to  testify.  There 
can  be  no  fallacy  of  memory  touching  the  form,  size,  and  position  of 
such  marks,  and  they  dilfer  from  cicatrices  in  this,  that  they  cannot  be 
artificially  imitated.  They  may,  it  is  true,  be  removed,  but  only  by  actual 
cautery  or  caustic  applications.  If  thus  removed,  a  cicatrix  is  left  which 
is  indelible.  A  case  is  reported  by  Beck  in  which  a  girl,  Salome  Muller, 
had  been  sold  as  a  slave,  but  her  identity  as  the  child  of  German  parents 
was  proved  after  fifteen  years,  by  two  marks  resembling  moles,  about  the 
size  of  coffee-grains,  on  the  inside  of  the  thighs.  They  were  proved  to 
have  existed  in  the  child,  and  to  exist  in  the  same  parts  of  the  body  of  the 
girl  eighteen  years  afterwards.  After  much  litigation  she  was,  upon  this 
evidence,  pronounced  to  be  a  free  woman.    ('  Med.  Jur.,'  vol.  i.  p.  662.) 

Ooloured  cicatrices.  Tattoo-marks. — Small  punctured  wounds  made 
into  the  true  skin  with  needles  dipped  in  colouring  matter,  leave  marks 
which  may  or  may  not  be  indelible,  according  to  the  mode  in  which  the 
operation  is  performed.  The  subject  of  tattooing  has  been  noticed  by 
medical  jurists.  It  has  been  made  use  of  as  evidence  in  cases  of  disputed 
identity.  (Tardieu,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1855,  1,  171 ;  Horteloup,  Ibid.,  1870, 
vol.  2,  p.  440  ;  and  Casper's  '  Ger.  Med.,'  vol.  1,  p.  115.)  The  colours- 
commonly  employed  in  tattooing  are  indigo,  charcoal  (gunpowder),  China- 
ink,  and  vermilion.  Although  China-ink  and  charcoal  are  black,  the  effect 
when  introduced  into  a  white  skin  is  to  produce,  with  either,  a  blue  or 
bluish-coloured  mark.  The  foreign  matter  thus  introduced  mechanically 
into  these  minute  punctured  wounds  causes  inflammation,  but  this  soon 
passes  off,  and  the  colouring  matter  then  remains  permanently  encysted 
in  the  substance  of  the  cutis,  or  below  it.  It  has  been  there  found  after 
death. 

These  coloured  marks  are  not  necessarily  indelible.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  observed  to  remain  for  fifty  years  and  upwards,  when  the  colour- 
ing matter  was  carbonaceous ;  and  for  forty  years  in  a  case  in  which  red 
cinnabar  was  used ;  but  it  is  not  so  much  from  the  lapse  of  time  as  from 
other  accidental  causes,  that  the  marks  may  become  faint  and  ultimately 
disappear.  The  depth  in  the  cutis  to  which  the  needles  have  been  carried^ 
and  the  nature  of  the  colouring  matter  employed,  are  the  chief  circum- 
stances on  which  the  durability  of  these  marks  will  depend.  The  red' 
colours  are  the  most  disposed  to  fade,  while  the  black,  especially  that  of 
China-ink,  is  among  the  most  persistent.  The  thinner  the  skin,  and  the 
less  the  depth  to  which  the  needles  have  penetrated,  the  more  readily  do 
these  marks  fade  and  disappear.  Something  also  must  be  set  down  to  the 
skill  and  expei-ieuce  of  the  operator.  Casper  states  that  while  he  has  seen 
the  tattoo-marks  remaining  in  some  cases  after  forty  years  and  upwards,, 
in  two  instances  they  had  entirely  disappeared  after  thirty-six  and  thirty- 
eight  years  respectively,  (Op.  cit.,  p.  116.)  It  is  possible  to  remove  these. 
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marks  by  caustic  applications,  or  by  the  actual  cautery,  but  such  an  act  is  ■ 
necessarily  indicated  by  the  production  of  cicatrices  ;  for  if  the  tattooing 
is  complete,  the  removal  can  be  effected  only  by  the  destruction  of  the 
cutis.     In  one  instance  of  attempted  removal,  a  fatal  result  followed.. 
('Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1855,  1,  199.) 

On  the  occasion  of  the  second  trial  of  the  claimant  of  the  Tichborne 
estates  (Beg.  v.  Castro,  Q.B.,  1873),  the  possibility  of  the  effacement  of  tattoo- 
marks  became  a  prominent  question.  It  was  well  known  that  the  missing 
baronet  had  been  tattooed  along  the  whole  length  of  the  forearm.  The 
claimant  hadjno  tattoo-marks,  nor  any  signs  of  tattooing ;  but  above  the 
left  wrist  there  was  a  large  scar,  as  if  a  piece  of  the  skin  had  been  cut  or 
burned  ont.  Ferguson  and  Holt  stated  that  nothing  will  remove  a  tattoo- 
mark  short  of  the  knife  or  a  cauteiy.  The  man  Orton,  with  whom  the 
claimant  was  endeavoured  to  be  identified,  was  said  to  have  had  the  letters 
'A.  0.'  tattooed  on  his  arm.  Evidently  a  clumsy  attempt  had  been  made 
to  obliterate  the  implicating  letters  'A.  0.'  on  the  wrist. 

When  was  tlie  wound  inflicted  ? — In  bodies  long  dead,  there  maybe  some 
diflficulty  in  distinguishing  the  effects  of  gangrene  in  a  wound  from  those 
of  putrefaction.  Gangrene  implies  the  death  of  a  part  in  the  living  body, 
and  putrefactive  changes  take  place  in  the  dead  part,  as  in  the  entire  dead 
body.  If  changes  resembling  those  of  gangrene  are  found  in  a  wounded 
limb,  while  the  rest  of  the  body  is  not  in  a  putrescent  state,  there  may  be 
some  reason  for  the  opinion  that  there  was  gangrene  during  life.  In  this 
case,  however,  due  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  more  rapid  decom- 
position of  wounded  parts.  The  best  evidence  will  be  that  which  shows 
the  actual  condition  of  the  injured  part  in  the  living  body.  If  putrefaction 
IS  advanced,  the  opinion  of  a  person  who  has  not  seen  the  deceased  while 
living  can  be  little  moi-e  than  a  conjecture. 

The  time  at  which  a  severe  contusion  has  been  produced  may  be  com- 
monly determined  by  noting  the  changes  of  colour  which  take  place  around 
it.  It  is  rarely  until  after  the  lapse  of  twenty-four  or  thirty-six  hours  that 
these  changes  of  colour  appear.  (See  Ecchymosis,  ante,  p.  515.)  The 
livid  circumference  passes  into  a  green  circle,  which  is  gradually  diffused 
into  a  wide  straw-yellow  band,  bounding  the  ecchymosis  on  every  side,  if 
it  be  in  a  loose  part  of  the  skin.  In  four,  five,  or  six  days,  the  dark  livid 
colour  slowly  disappears  from  the  circumference  to  the  centre,  while  the 
coloured  bands  spread  more  widely  around.  A  central  dark  spot  may  be 
perceived  after  ten  days  or  a  fortnight,  and  in  an  extensive  ecchymosis  it 
IS  some  weeks  before  all  traces  of  colour  are  lost.  The  rapidity  of  these 
changes  will  be  modified  by  circumstances  elsewhere  stated.  Observations 
of  this  kind  often  lead  to  useful  results  when  proper  caution  has  been 
taken;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  inferences  drawn  from  a  black  eye 
are  misleading.  The  appearances  presented  by  a  contusion  inflicted 
recently  before  death,  and  of  another  inflicted  some  days  before,  are  of 
course  different. 

By  the  aid  of  these  facts  we  may  have  it  in  our  power  to  determine 
whether  two  wounds  found  on  a  dead  body  were  or  wei-e  not  inflicted  at  or 
about  the  same  time.  The  law  in  these  cases  seldom  requires  a  precise 
medical  opinion ;  indeed,  it  would  be  scarcely  possible  to  give  this  under  • 
any  circumstances.  If  a  medical  witness  can  only  state  about  what  time 
the  injury  was  inflicted,  circumstantial  evidence  will  make  up  for  the  want 
of  great  medical  precision  or  accuracy  on  the  point. 

Eow  long  did  the  wounded  person  stcrvivef— This  question  is  indirectlv^ 
connected  with  the  preceding,  although  sometimes  put  with  an  entirely 
different  object  Supposing  the  wound  not  to  have  been  such  as  to  prove 
rapidly  fatal,  the  length  of  time  which  a  person  has  survived  its  infliction 
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may  bo  determined  by  noting  whetlier  it  has  undergone  any  reparative 
cbanges,  and  in  what  degree.  As  a  wound  remains  unchanged  in  appear- 
ance for  eight  or  ten  hours  after  its  production,  it  is  not  possible  to  say 
within  tliis  period  liow  long  the  person  may  have  survived.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  a  medical  opinion  might  be  formed  from  the  nature  of  the 
injury  and  the  parts  vs'hich  it  has  involved.  Thus,  a  wound  may  have 
involved  large  blood-vessels,  or  organs  important  to  life ;  in  this  case  it  is 
pretty  certain  that  the  wounded  person  must  have  died  speedily.  Yet 
these  so-pronounced  rapidly  mortal  wounds  sometimes  do  not  prove  fatal 
until  after  the  lapse  of  some  hours  or  days — a  fact  which  has  been  much 
overlooked. 


CHAPTER  46. 

ACTS  INDICATIVE  OF  VOLITION  AND    LOCOMOTION — INJURIES  TO  THE  HEAD  NOT 

IMMEDIATELY  FATAL  WOUNDS  OF    THE  HEAET    NOT   IMMEDIATELY  FATAL — 

WOUNDS  OF  THE  CAROTID  ARTERIES — LOCOMOTION  AFTER  RUPTURES  OF  THE 
DIAPHRAGM  AND  BLADDER — SUMMARY. 

Acts  indicative  of  volition  and  locomotion. — In  cases  of  death  from  wounds 
criminally  inflicted,  it  is  often  a  matter  of  inquiry,  whether  a  jDcrson  could 
have  performed  certain  actions,  or  have  moved  after  I'eceiving  an  injury 
which  is  commonly  regarded  as  necessarily  mortal,  and  likely  to  destroy 
life  speedily.  In  respect  to  wounds  of  a  less  grave  description,  if  we  except 
those  affecting  the  limbs  directly,  which  will  be  hereafter  considered,  the 
power  of  willing  and  moving  in  the  person  who  has  received  them  cannot 
be  disputed.  A  few  cases  of  severe  injuries  to  important  parts  or  organs, 
which  are  usually  considered  to  destroy  life  rapidly,  will  be  treated  of. 
'  The  question  relative  to  the  power  of  exercising  volition  and  locomotion, 
has  been  chiefly  confined  to  those  cases  in  which  there  were  injuries  to  the 
heart,  wounds  of  the  head,  the  large  blood-vessels,  the  diaphragm,  and 
bladder. 

Cases  frequently  occur,  where  a  patient  wdio  had  received  a  blow  on 
the  head  has  survived  several  hours  or  days;  and  after  death,  such  injure- 
to  the  cranium  has  been  found  as  would,  if  the  person  had  been  seen  only 
when  dead,  have  probably  given  rise  to  a  medical  opinion  that  he  must 
ihave  died  instantly.    On  the  other  hand,  a  person  may  fall  lifeless  from  a 
blow  which  would  produce  no  appreciable  physical  changes  in  the  cranium 
•or  its  contents  ;  yet  in  this  case,  if  the  facts  had  been  unknown,  it  would 
have  been  said  the  person  might  have  survived  some  hours  or  days.  Thus 
we  see  that  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine,  from  an  examination  of  a 
wound  in  a  dead  body,  how  long  the  person  lived  after  its  infliction.  But 
it  must  not  be  understood  that  an  opinion  on  this  subject  is  never  to  be 
expressed  from  the  natui^e  and  extent  of  an  injuiy,  but  what  should  be 
inipressed  upon  a  medical  jurist  is,  that  it  must  not  be  hastily  given.  A 
wound  may  be  mortal,  but  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  should  have 
■destroyed  life  instantaneously.    A  man  is  found  dead  in  his  chamber  Avitli 
his  throat  cut,  and  the  incision  is  proved  to  involve  one  or  both  carotid 
arteries.    The  medical  inference  is  that  he  must  have  fallen  dead  on  the 
■  spot,  and  that  he  could  not  have  survived  an  instant.    If  this  be  true,  the 
weapon  ought,  of  course,  to  be  found  either  in  the  hand  of  the  deceased  or 
•  close  to  his  body;  but  it  is  lying  in  another  room,  and  there  are  marks  of 
blood  between  the  two  rooms.    What,  then,  is  the  conclusion  ?  Either 
that  the  medical  opinion  is  erroneous,  and  the  deceased  could  not  have 
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dropped  down  dead  instantly,  or  that  he  must  have  been  murdered.  Unless 
circamstances  tend  to  expose  the  error  of  the  medical  statement,  irreparable 
inj  ury  may  be  done  to  an  innocent  person.  The  medical  opinion  has  always 
given  way  when  circumstances  refuting  it  appeared  :  but  it  is  the  duty  ot 
a  medical  jurist  to  profit  by  such  errors,  and  to  apply  his  opinions  with 
greater  caution  to  similar  cases. 

Injiories  to  the  head  otot  immediately  fatal-— A  boy,  owing  to  the  bursting 
of  a  gun,  had  the  breech-pin  lodged  in  his  forehead.  He  got  out  of  a  cart, 
in  which  he  had  been  brought  four  or  five  miles,  and  walked  into  th& 
hospital  without  assistance.  The  pin  was  firmly  impacted  in  the  frontal 
bone  about  the  situation  of  the  longitudinal  sinus.  On  its  removal,  a 
portion  of  brain  came  away  with  several  pieces  of  bone,  and  the  aperture 
in  the  cranium  was  nearly  an  inch  in  diameter.  Symptoms  of  coma  then 
came  on,  and  the  boy  died  in  forty-eigbt  hours.  The  brain  was  found  to 
be  considerably  injured.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  18,  p.  458.)  Watson  mentions 
a  similar  case.  During  a  quarrel  between  father  and  son,  the  latter  threw 
a  poker  at  the  former  with  such  violence  that  the  head  of  the  poker  stuck 
fast  in  his  forehead,  and  was  with  some  difiiculty  withdrawn.  The  father 
asked  those  who  were  near  him  to  withdraw  the  weapon,  and  he  was- 
afterwards  able  to  walk  to  the  infirmary.  He  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  brain.  ('  On  Homicide,'  62.)  A  case  occurred  to  Wallace  in  -which 
a  man  fell  from  a  scafi^old  on  the  summit  of  his  head.  He  was  stunned 
by  the  fall,  but  on  reaching  the  hospital,  dismounted  from  the  car  whicli 
conveyed  him,  and  walked  upstairs  with  very  little  assistance.  He  died 
in  three  days,  but  he  remained  perfectly  rational,  and  was  enabled  to  get 
up  and  go  to  the  water  closet  the  day  before  his  death.  On  inspection^ 
there  was  only  a  slight  abrasion  on  the  summit  of  the  head,  but  the 
skull  was  found  split  into  two  nearly  equal  halves  from  the  frontal  bone 
backwards,  and  the  longitudinal  sinus  Avas  laid  open  throughout.  In  the 
hemispheres  of  the  brain  there  was  a  large  quantity  of  effused  blood  in  a 
semi-coagulated  state,  and  more  than  two  ounces  were  found  at  the  base 
of  the  skull.  ('Lancet,'  1836,  II.  p.  532.)  Supposing  this  person  to  have 
been  found  dead  with  such  extensive  injuries,  the  medical  opinion  would 
probably  have  been  that  he  was  not  likely  to  have  lived  or  moved  afteiv 
wards  ;  and  yet  the  power  of  volition  and  locomotion  remained  with  him 
for  two  entire  days.     (See  case,  p.  532.) 

A  boy  met  with  an  accident  while  firing  a  pistol.  The  pistol  burst,  and 
there  was  no  doubt  that  the  breech  had  entered  the  brain,  although  it 
could  be  noAvhere  perceived.  The  boy  remained  sensible  for  two  days ;  and 
although  some  amendment  took  place,  he  died  twenty-four  days  after  the 
accident.  The  breech  of  the  pistol,  weighing  nine  drachms,  was  found 
lying  on  the  tentorium,  and  the  brain  was  much  disorganized.  ('  Lancet,' 
July,  1838.)  In  this  case  the  boy  Avas  shot  completely  througli  the  brain, 
a  heavy  mass  of  iron  having  traversed  that  organ,  but  he  was  not  even 
rendered  insensible  by  so  serious  a  wound.  (See  also  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  36, 
p.  38.)  The  medical  opinion,  in  an  abstract  question  of  this  kind,  is  com- 
monly based  on  individual  experience ;  but  the  real  question  is,  not  whether 
the  witness  himself  has  seen  such  a  case,  but  whether  such  a  condition  of 
things  is  medically  possible.  A  witness  is  allowed  to  express  an  opinion 
from  general  professional  knowledge  and  experience. 

A  man  was  found  dead  in  a  stable  with  a  severe  fracture  of  the  tem- 
poral bone,  which  had  caused  a  rupture  of  the  middle  artery  of  the  brain. 
A  companion  was  accused  of  having  murdered  him,  but  he  alleged  that 
the  deceased  had  fallen  from  his  horse  the  day  before,  and  had  thus  met 
with  the  accident.  It  appeared,  however,  that  after  the  fall,  the  deceased 
had  gone  into  a  public-house  before  he  returned  to  the  stables,  and  had 
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remained  there  some  time  drinking.  Tiie  question  respecting  the  guilt  of 
the  accused  party  rested  upon  the  fact  whether,  after  such  an  extensive 
fracture  of  the  skull  with  extravasation  of  blood,  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  do  what  the  prisoner  had  represented  the  deceased  to  have  done 
Wallace  gave  a  qualified  opinion ;  he  said  it  was  improbable,  but  not 
impossible,  that  the  deceased  could,  after  receiving  such  an  injury  have 
walked  into  and  drunk  at  a  public-house.  The  extravasation  was  here 
the  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  probably  this  did  not  take  place  to 
the  full  extent,  except  as  a  consequence  of  the  excitement  from  drink. 

A  man  may  fall  from  a  height,  and  produce  a  severe  compound  fracture 
of  the  skull.  He  may,  nevertheless,  be  able  to  rise  and  walk  some  distance 
■before  he  falls  dead.  The  discovery,  after  death,  of  severe  injury  to  the 
head,  with  great  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  must  not  lead  a  surgeon  to 
suppose  that  the  person  who  sustained  the  violence  had  been  immediately 
incapacitated.  In  Beg.  v.  Milner  and  others  (Derby  Sum.  Ass.,  1854),  in 
which  a  Mr.  Bagshawe  had  been  assaulted  by  the  prisoners,  and  had  died 
from  the  injuries  sustained,  it  was  proved  that  the  temporal  bone  was 
"beaten  in,  the  base  of  the  skull  fractured,  and  there  was  a  large  coagulum 
of  blood  effused  on  the  left  side  of  the  brain,  which  by  its  pressure  had 
flattened  this  organ.  Notwithstanding  these  injuries,  the  deceased  walked 
a  considerable  distance,  and  he  survived  about  twelve  hours. 

Wounds  of  the  heart  not  immediately  fatal. — Every  penetrating  wound 
■of  the  heart  was  formerly  considered  to  be  instantaneously  mortal,  and  the 
usual  medical  opinion  at  coroners'  inquests  was  that  a  person  so  wounded 
must  have  dropped  down  dead  on  the  spot.    More  accurate  observations 
have,  however,  shown  that  this  is  an  erroneous  doctrine.  The  Buc  de  Berri, 
-who  was  murdered  in  Paris  in  1820,  survived  eight  hours  after  having 
received  a  wound  in  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart.    When  the  cavities  of 
the  heart  are  extensively  laid  open,  death  is  likely  to  be  an  immediate 
result;   but  persons  who  have  sustained  wounds  of  this  organ  have 
frequently  lived  sufficiently  long  to  exercise  the  power  of  volition  and 
locomotion.     Watson  met  with  a  case  in  which  a  man  who  had  been 
stabbed  in  the  right  ventricle  ran  eighteen  yards  after  having  received  the 
wound.   He  then  fell,  but  was  not  again  able  to  rise ;  he  died  in  six  hours. 
On  dissection,  it  was  found  that  a  punctured  wound  had  extended  into  the 
right  ventricle  in  an  obliquely  transverse  direction,  dividing  in  its  course 
the  coronary  artery.    The  pericardium  was  neai'ly  filled  with  blood,  and 
about  four  pounds  were  effused  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,     ('  On 
Homicide,'  p.  98.)     A  remarkable  case  of  the  preservation  of  volition 
and  locomotion  after  a  severe  wound  of  the  heart  will  be  found  reported 
in  the  'Med.  Gaz.'  (vol.  14,  p.  334).    In  this  case  the  patient,  a  boy, 
survived  five  weeks,  and  employed  himself  during  that  period  in  vainous 
occupations.   After  death  a  mass  of  wood  was  found  lodged  in  the  substance 
of  the  heart.    Had  this  boy  been  found  dead  with  such  an  injury,  it  is 
most  probable  the  opinion  would  have  been  that  his  death  was  instan- 
taneous.    Darling,  of  New  York,  had  a  case  which  occurred  in  1855, 
in  which  a  man  survived  for  a  period  of  eleven  days  a  bullet-wound  of 
the  heart.    Soon  after  receiving  the  wound  he  became  senseless,  cold, 
and  pulseless,  and  remained  in  this  collapsed  state  for  four  hours.  He 
then  rallied,  but  died  on  the  eleventh  day.     On  inspection,  there  was 
no  effusion  of  blood :  the  pericardium  was  much  distended  with  serum, 
the  result  of  inflammation.    A  bullet,  one-third  of  an  inch  in  diameter, 
was  found  lodged  in  the  fleshy  partition  between  the  right  and  left 
ventricles,  about  midway  between  the  ajDcx  of  the  heart  and  base  of  the 
ventricles.    There  was  no  communication  with  the  cavities — the  wound 
had  entirely  cicatrized  ;  and  inflammation  of  the  pericardium  was  obviously 
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the  cause  of  death.  Some  years  ago,  a  man  was  admitted  into  Guy's 
Hospital  who  survived  twenty-four  hours  after  the  infliction  of  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  left  ventricle. 

The  keeper  of  a  brothel  was  tried  in  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1819,  for  the 
murder  of  a  sailor,  by  shooting  him  through  the  chest.  The  auricles  and 
part  of  the  aorta  next  to  the  heart  were  '  shattered  to  atoms,'  by  the  slugs 
and  brass  nails  with  which  the  piece  was  charged  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of 
the  medical  witnesses,  the  deceased  must  have  dropped  down  dead  on  the 
moment  that  he  received  the  shot.  The  body  was  found  in  the  street,  and 
the  door  of  the  prisonei^'s  house  was  eighteen  feet  up  an  entry ;  so  that  it 
followed,  if  the  medical  opinion  was  correct,  that  the  prisoner  must  have 
run  after  the  deceased,  and  shot  him  in  the  street.  For  the  prisoner  it  was 
urged,  and  proved,  that  he  had  shot  the  deceased  through  the  door  of  his 
own  house,  which  the  latter  was  attempting  to  enter  by  force.  Besides 
direct  testimonv  to  this  effect  from  those  within  the  house,  and  from  a 
lad  who  was  with  the  deceased  at  the  time,  it  was  jDroved  that  there  was  a 
stream  of  blood  from  the  door  of  the  house  to  the  spot  where  the  body  lay, 
which  could  not  have  flowed  from  the  body  towards  the  house,  as  the 
threshold  of  the  door  was  on  a  higher  level  than  the  pavement  of  the  street. 
On  this  evidence,  the  prisoner  was  acquitted.  If,  by  the  heart  '  being 
shattered  to  atoms,'  we  are  to  understand  that  its  cavities  were  entirely 
laid  open,  and  its  substance  destroyed,  we  have  a  description  of  wound 
which  most  professional  men  would  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  instantane- 
ously mortal.  Although  nothing  is  stated  on  the  point,  yet  we  must 
suppose  it  was  proved  before  the  question  of  survivorship  was  raised,  that 
the  body  of  the  deceased  could  not  have  been  dragged  after  death  from  the 
door  of  the  prisoner's  house  to  the  spot  where  it  was  found  ;  a  circumstance 
which  would  have  sufficed  to  account  for  the  presence  of  a  stream  of  blood, 
notwithstanding  the  difference  of  level  between  the  street  and  the  door  of 
the  house.  The  jury  found  that,  in  spite  of  the  severe  wound,  the  deceased 
had  had  the  power  to  run  into  the  street,  after  having  been  shot  through 
the  door  of  the  prisoner's  house. 

In  1854,  an  Italian,  ^t.  38,  discharged  a  brace  of  pistols  into  his  chest 
on  the  left  side.  The  man  was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  and  was 
able  to  converse  on  his  condition,  and  lived  one  hour  and  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  After  death  it  was  found  that  one 
bullet  had  perforated  the  pericardium,  entered  the  right  ventricle,  and 
after  traversing  the  septum  of  the  ventricles,  made  its  exit  from  the  heart 
at  the  junction  of  the  left  auricle  with  the  ventricle.  It  traversed  the  upper 
lobe  of  the  left  lung,  and  was  found  fixed  in  one  of  the  vertebrae  of  the 
back.  The  second  bullet  perforated  the  left  ventricle,  and  then  traversed 
the  left  lung.  This  wound  was  of  such  a  nature  that,  at  every  contraction 
of  the  ventricle,  the  opening  must  have  been  closed  so  as  to  arrest  the  flow 
of  blood.  This  man,  owing  to  severe  suffering,  rolled  about  the  floor,  and 
was  with  difficulty  kept  quiet.  It  will  be  seen  that  in  this  case  there  were 
bullet- wounds  traversing  completely  the  cavities  of  the  heart ;  yet  the  man 
could  talk  and  exert  himself,  and  he  actually  survived  their  infliction  one 
hour  and  a  quarter.  Had  the  body  been  found  dead  in  a  suspicious 
locality,  the  discovery  of  such  wounds  in  the  ventricles  of  the  heart  might 
probably  have  led  to  a  hasty  medical  opinion  that  the  death  of  the  man 
must  have  been  instantaneous.  In  these  cases,  little  or  no  blood  probably 
escapes  from  the  heart  in  the  first  instance,  but  it  may  afterwards  continue 
to  ooze  gently,  or  suddenly  burst  out  in  fatal  quantity.  It  must  not  there- 
lore,  be  supposed,  when  a  person  is  found  dead  with  a  wound  of  the  heart 
attended  with  abundant  hemorrhage,  either  that  the  flow  of  blood  took 
place  m  an  instant,  or  that  the  person  died  immediately  and  was  utterly 
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incapable  of  exercisinj^  any  voluntary  power.    Only  one  condition  will' 
justify  a  supposition  ol;  this  kind ;  namely,  when  the  cavities  of  the  organ 
are  largely  laid  open.    This  remark  applies  especially  to  wounds  of  tlie 
auricles,  Avhich  have  but  little  contractile  power. 

Wounds  of  the  carotid  arteries  not  immediately  fatal. — Questions  relative 
to  the  power  of  locomotion  pei-haps  more  frequently  occur  with  respect  to 
wounds  of  the  great  blood-vessels  of  the  neck  than  of  the  heart— suicide 
and  murder  being  more  commonly  perpetrated  by  the  infliction  of  such 
wounds.   Wounds  of  the  carotid  arteries  are  often  pronounced  instantane- 
ously mortal.    It  occasionally  comes  out  on  inquiry  that,  if  such  a  wound 
had  been  instantaneously  mortal,  then,  in  defiance  of  rational  probability, 
or  of  the  strongest  presumptive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the  deceased 
must  have  been  murdered.    An  opinion  of  this  kind  has  not  only  been 
refuted  by  circumstances,  but  by  the  evidence  of  eye-witnesses.   A  medical 
witness  is  then  compelled  to  admit  that  his  rules  for  judging  of  the 
mortality  of  wounds  are  wrong,  and  that  the  person  may  have  survived  for- 
a  longer  or  shorter  period.    There  are  several  cases  on  record  which  show- 
that  wounds  involving  the  common  carotid  artery  and  its  branches,  as  well 
as  the  internal  jugular  vein,  do  not  prevent  a  person  from  exercising  volun- 
tary power,  and  even  running  a  certain  distance.    In  1863,  a  man  com- 
mitted suicide  by  cutting  his  throat.    The  external  cai^otid  artery  and  the 
jugular  vein  on  the  right  side  were  cut  through,  and  a  large  quantity  of 
blood  was  lost.    The  wound  extended  from  the  front  of  the  angle  of  the 
right  jaw  to  near  the  windpipe,  which  was  not  wounded.   The  man  survived 
half  an  hour,  but  he  was  speechless  and  insensible.    The  bleeding  had  been 
partly  stopped  by  a  cloth  thrust  into  the  wound.    It  was  left  doubtful  by 
the  evidence  whether  this  wound  was  inflicted  by  himself  or  by  another.  In. 
a  case  of  murder,  perpetrated  at  Kingston  in  1831,  it  was  proved  by  medical 
evidence  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  wound  in  the  throat,  involving 
the  right  carotid  artery,  jugular  vein,  and  windpipe.    The  wound  had  been 
inflicted  while  the  woman  was  lying  in  bed.    Her  body  Avas  found  in  an  ad- 
joining room,  and  the  circumstances  showed  that,  after  receiving  the  wound,, 
she  had  been  able  to  rise  from  her  bed,  and  to  stagger  or  run  to  the  distance 
of  about  six  feet.    In  the  case  of  Bex  v.  DanJis  (Warwick  Lent  Ass.,  1832), 
itwas  proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  wound  in  the  throat  inflicted, 
by  the  prisoner,  which  divided  the  trunk  of  the  carotid  artery,  the  principal 
branches  of  the  external  carotid,  and  the  jugular  veins.     The  evidence 
rendered  it  probable,  if  not  certain,  that,  after  the  infliction  of  this  wound, 
the  deceased  had  been  able  to  run  twenty-three  yards  and  to  climb  over  a 
gate — the  time  required  for  the  performance  of  such  acts  being  at  least 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  seconds.     Most  medical  witnesses  would  have 
probably  given  an  opinion  that  the  deceased  could  not  have .  moved  from 
the  spot  where  such  a  wound  had  been  inflicted  ;  but  it  was  clear  that  she 
had  gone  this  distance — there  was  no  dragging  of  the  body,  and  no  motive 
for  its  being  dragged  by  the  prisoner,  and  exposed  in  an  open  road,  where 
it  was  found.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  10,  p.  183.)    Such  cases  as  these  show 
the  necessity  of  caution  in  giving  an  opinion  respecting  immediate  death 
from  wounds.    When  the  internal  jugular  vein  has  been  the  principal 
vessel  involved  in  a  wound,  a  similar  question  has  pi-esented  itself.  The 
power  of  moving  has  been  exerted  to  a  considerable  extent.    (See  the  case 
of  Beg.  V.  Dalmas,  p.  576  ;  also  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1830,  174.) 

There  is  one  circumstance  which  requires  notice  in  relation  to  severe 
wounds  in  the  throat- — namely,  that  although  a  person  may  have  the  power 
of  locomotion,  he  may  not  be  able  to  use  his  voice  so  as  to  call  for  assist- 
ance. A  murder  may,  in  this  way,  be  quietly  committed  without  persons 
in  an  adjoining  room  hearing  any  noise ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  when  the 
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windpipe  is  divided,  as  it  generally  is  on  these  occasions,  the  voice  is  lost. 
Wonnds  involving-  the  windpipe  and  gullet  are  not  necessarily  fatal  if 
the  large  blood-vessels  escape  injury.  A  case  of  recovery  from  a  serious 
wound  of  this  kind  is  reported  by  Van  Hook.  The  larynx  was  divided 
between  the  thyroid  and  cricoid  cai^tilages,  and  the  gullet  laid  open.  The 
man  recovered.  (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.  1870,  p.  576.)  The  editor 
has  seen  a  similar  case. 

Buptures  of  the  diaphragm. — A  rupture  of  the  diaphi-agm  has  been  con- 
sidered sufficient  to  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  locomotion  ;  but  there 
appears  to  he  no  good  ground  for  this  opinion.    The  general  effect  of  such 
an  injury  is  to  incapacitate  a  person ;  but  still  in  some  cases  a  power  of 
moving  and  walking  may  be  retained  after  a  rupture  of  this  muscle.  In 
the  following  instance,  reported  by  Devergie,  the  proof  of  locomotion  was 
material :— An  intoxicated  man,  after  having  been  maltreated  by  another, 
returned  home,  walking  for  at  least  two  hours  with  two  companions.  The 
man  died  in  fifteen  hours  ;  and,  on  inspection,  among  other  severe  injuries, 
there  was  found  a  recent  longitudinal  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  about  two 
inches  and  a  half  in  extent,  and  the  stomach  protruded  through  the  aper- 
ture.   The  question  was— when  could  this  rupture  have  taken  place  for 
it  was  undoubtedly  the  cause  of  death  ?   Was  it  possible  for  aperson,  with 
a  recent  rupture  of  the  diaphragm,  to  Avalk  for  two  hours  ?     The  medical 
witness  admitted  the  possibility  of  the  deceased  being  able  to  walk  under 
the  circumstances,  but  he  thought  it  very  improbable.     There  was  no 
evidence  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  been  attacked  or  beaten  by  his 
two  companions  m  journeying  homewards;  and,  therefore,  there  could  be 
no  reason  for  inferring  their  guilt  simply  because  locomotion  after  sucli 
an  injury  was  something  unusual  as  a  matter  of  medical  experience  This 
injury  is  far  from  being  immediately  or  even  speedily  fatal  as  was  formerly 
supposed.   In  Jan.,  1847,  a  man  fell  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet.   He  had 
tractured  both  arms,  and  had  sustained  other  severe  injuries.    On  the 
day  after  admission  into  the  hospital,  he  complained  of  a  fixed  defined  pain 
on  the  left  side.    He  survived  about  thirteen  weeks.     On  inspection,  the 
diaphragm  was  found  lacerated  in  two  places ;  in  one  to  the  extent  of  an 
onK^'^  ®         *°  inches.    ('Med.  Gaz  '  vol  39 

p.  .^05.)  Ina  case  admitted  into  Guy's  Hospital,  the  patient  survived*  tlio 
only  accident  which  could  have  produced  the  rupture  for  at  least  nine 
months.  The  man  had  fallen  on  the  deck  of  a  vessLl  from  a  great  he  ght 
SIX  months  prior  to  his  admission.  His  ribs  were  fractured,  aSd  one  ankle 
was  so  injured  as  ultimately  to  render  amputation  necessary.  The  man 
sank  under  the  operation  three  months  after  admission;  and  on  inspecHon 
It  was  found  that  the  stomach  and  the  colon  occupied  he  left  s  de^of  the 
chest  having  protruded  through  an  aperture  in  the  muscular  part  of  the 

fn?^TiT'  ^  ^'^^^  •^'^'^■^  evidently  of^old-s  and! 

ZtiT  *^%^P^^*"^^        cicatrized  and  the  omentum  adhered  to  it.  The 
existence  of  this  injury  was  quite  unexpected,  and,  at  the  time  of  admission 
there  was  nothing  to  interfere  with  locomotion  and  exertion  exSnt  the 
mjury  to  the  ankle.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1838,  p.  368.)  ^ 

o-rpntT  ^'f''  '^^''''^      ^^"^^^.V^'  unless  attended  at  once  with 

proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  from?uptured  ifver   but  S'     ,  -  ^ 
Hver.  and  t^Iume  AarLTlTuTon 
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Euphires  of  the  bladder. — In  ruptures  of  the  bladder,  attended  witli 
extravasation  of  urine,  a  question  may  arise  respecting  tlie  retention  of  the 
power  of  locomotion.    The  following  cases  will  show  that  this  power  does 
sometimes  exist,  although  the  general  result  is,  perhaps,  to  incapacitate 
the  person  from  moving.    A  man,  set.  31,  while  intoxicated,  received  a 
blow  on  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen.    He  was  sobered  by  the  accident, 
and  Avalked  home,  a  distance  of  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  although  suffering 
severe  pain.    When  seen  in  the  evening,  twelve  ounces  of  bloody  urine 
were  drawn  off  by  a  catheter,  and  he  complained  of  having  felt  cold  imme- 
diately after  he  had  received  the  blow.    He  died  four  days  after  the 
accident.    On  inspection  there  was  no  mark  or  ecchymosis  on  any  part 
of  the  abdomen.    The  bladder  was  ruptured  in  its  upper  and  back 
portions  for  about  an  inch.    ('  Lancet,'  May  14,  1842.)    A  gentleman  who 
had  been  compelled  to  retain  his  urine,  fell  accidentally,  in  descending 
a  staircase,  with  the  lower  part  of  his  abdomen  against  the  edge  of  one 
of  the  steps.    The  sense  of  fulness  in  his  bladder  immediately  ceased, 
and  he  walked  to  a  friend's  house  to  dinner.    The  nature  of  the  accident 
was  mentioned  to  a  surgeon  there  present,  who  immediately  suspected 
that  the  bladder  must  have  been  ruptured.    The  case  terminated  fatally 
in  twenty-four  hours.    A  case  is  reported,  in  which  a  man  walked  a 
distance  of  two  miles  after  having  sustained  a  rupture  of  the  bladder  ; 
and  in  another,  the  man,  who  sustained  the  injury  in  a  scaffle,  was  able 
to  walk  between  two  and  three  hours  after  the  occurrence.    (See  also 
'  Lancet,'  Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  480.)    Thus,  then,  from  these  various  in- 
stances,  it  is  evident  that  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion  may  take  place 
after  an  accident  of  this  description.    The  medico-legal  relations  of  this 
subject  will  be  apparent  from  the  following  case,  reported  by  Syme.  A 
man  passed  some  hours  convivially  with  a  few  friends,  after  which  a 
quarrel  ensued,  blows  were  exchanged,  and  the  parties  wrestled  with 
each  other.    The  deceased  then  walked  home,  a  distance  of  more  than 
a  mile ;  and  in  crossing  the  threshold  of  his  own  door  he  fell  forwards 
on  his  'abdomen.    When  lifted  up  he  complained  of  great  pain,  and  was 
put  to  bed,  being  quite  unable  to  exert  himself.    He  died  in  two  days,  and 
upon  dissection  the  bladder  was  found  ruptured  at  its  upper  part  (fundus) 
to  the  extent  of  between  two  and  three  inches.   Under  these  circumstances, 
it  became  a  question  whether  the  rupture  was  caused  by  the  violence  of 
bis  companions,  or  by  the  accidental  fall  at  the  door  of  his  own  house. 
If  by  his  companions,  he  must  have  walked  more  than  a  mile  with  iiis 
bladder  ruptured ;  but  two  medical  witnesses  declared  that  he  could 
not  have  walked  this  distance  after  the  rupture,  and  consequently  that  it 
must  have  been  occasioned  by  the  subsequent  fall.    The  symptoms  ot 
rupture  and  extravasation  of  urine  occurring  immediately  after  the  tali 
rendered  it  highly  probable  that  this  accident  was  really  the  cause.  At 
the  same  time^it  is  obvious  that  the  power  of  locomotion  may  be  exerted 
under  such  circumstances  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  is  commonly 

supposed.^^^^^^^  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  mere  possibility  of  sw-vivor- 
sUv  for  a  niven  period  without  active  exertion.  If  the  power  of  locomotion 
is  retained  under  severe  injuries  to  important  organs,  there  can  be  no 
difficulty  in  supposing  that  life  may  continue  for  a  longer  or  shorter  time 
when  the  person  remains  in  a  quiescent  state.  Tardieu  reported  a  case  in 
which,  under  attempted  abortion,  the  uterus  was  excessively  lacerated,  and 


the  greater  part  of  the  small  intestines  had  been  torn  away,  ihese  inj  uries 
had  caused  a  great  loss  of  blood,  but  the  woman  is  stated  to_  have  lived 
three-quarters  of  an  hour,  and  to  have  cried  out  during  that  time,  borne 
medical  witnesses  thought  that  such  violence  could  not  have  been  sustained 
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without  leading  to  immediate  death.  A  review  of  the  facts,  however,  and 
an  examination  of  parallel  cases,  satisfied  Tardieuthat  the  deceased  might 
have  survived,  and  cried  out  in  the  manner  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses. 
■('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1848,  1,  157.)  The  cases  described  in  this  chapter  fully 
corroborate  the  opinion  formed  by  Tardieu.  A  witness  must  always  be 
prepared  to  make  full  allowance  for  acts  indicative  of  life  in  persons  severely 
wounded. 

Under  survivorship  from  severe  accidents  or  personal  injuries,  this 
power  of  moving,  if  not  exerted  to  a  large  extent,  may  take  place  in  a 
small  degree ;  and  this  may  become  occasionally  a  material  question  in 
legal  medicine.    Thus  it  must  not  be  lost  sight  of  when  we  are  drawing 
inferences  as  to  the  relative  position  of  an  assailant  and  a  mnrdered  person 
from  the  situation  in  which  a  body  is  found.    A  dead  man,  with  a  mortal 
injury  to  the  head  or  heart,  may  be  found  lying  on  his  face,  when  he 
actually  fell  upon  his  back,  but  still  he  might  have  retained  sufficient 
power  to  turn  over  before  death ;  or  he  may  have  fallen  on  his  face,  and 
have  afterwards  moved,  so  that  his  body  may  be  found  lying  on  the  back. 
A  slight  motion  of  this  kind  is  very  easily  executed ;  it  does  not  always 
depend  on  volition.    Individuals  suffering  fi-om  severe  concussion  have 
been  frequently  known  to  perform  acts  unconsciously  and  automatically. 
The  cases  above  related  may  perhaps  be  considered  rare,  and  as  exceptions 
to  the  general  rule.   The  medical  jurist  must  bear  in  mind,  however,  that 
he  IS  not  required  to  state  in  how  many,  out  of  a  given  number  of  persons 
sinailarly  wounded,  this  power  of  performing  acts  indicative  of  volition 
and  locomotion  may  remain,  but  simply  whether  the  performance  of  these 
acts  is  or  is  not  possible.    It  is  on  this  point  only  that  the  law  requires 
information.    The  hypothesis  of  guilt,  when  we  are  compelled  to  indo-e 
from  circumstances  m  an  unknown  case,  can  only  be  received  on  the 
exclusion  of  every  other  reasonable  explanation  of  the  facts.    On  suro-ical 
opinions  or  treatment,  such  cases,  from  their  rare  occurrence,  may  have 
little  influence;  but  in  legal  medicine  the  question  is  widely  different. 
Medical  facts,  however  rare,  here  admit  of  a  very  important  and  unexpected 
application.  ^      j.  f 

Struggling  after  severe  wowncZs.— Although,  in  cases  of  severe  wounds 
we  may  allow  that  persons  may  survive  for  a  sufficiently  loner  period  to 
perform  various  acts  of  volition  and  locomotion,  yet  the  presence  of  a 
mortal  wound,  especially  when  of  a  nature  to  be  accompanied  by  a  great 
loss  of  blood  must  prevent  all  struggling  or  violent  exertion  on  the  part  of 
the  wounded  person  ;  such  exertion  we  must  consider  to  be  quite  incom- 
patible with  his  condition.   A  medical  jurist  may  thus  have  it  in  his  power 

^^fllfST^'fiT  ^  T""^^^  °^        deceased  has^  been 

inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  murder,  or  in  self-defence.  A  man  was  tried 
(Lancaster  Ass   m  1834)  for  the  murder  of  a  woman  at  LiveTpoo  by 

women,  were  quarrelhng  in  the  passage  of  a  house.  A  struggle  ensued 
between  the  prisoner  and  the  deceased,  which  one  of  the  witnesseTsaidTasted 
iovten  ^nmute.^  ff'^^^  Prisoner  had  reached  the  door,  he  pulTed  out  a 
knife  and  stabbed  the  deceased  in  the  chest.    She  fell,  knd  died  almost 

Z^tf^^\      7rr°^'  ^*<^^«ked  by  several  persons 

and  that  he  stabbed  the  woman  in  self-defence.   The  judge  said  if  the  blow 

L  m'rrde^-Tf^'ulr^^^^^^^^  the  strui^le^  the  crime  would 

oe  muraer  it  during  the  struggle,  it  would  be  manslauo-htpr  Th^ 
medical  evidence  showed  that  the°blow  could  not  have  bSn  struck  belr^ 
the  struggle  because  it  was  of  a  speedily  mortal  nature-  and  thrdeceased 

swtr  ^Yl^^^^  ™  deposed  to  by  the  witnesses  to 

struggle  and  exert  her  strength  with  the  pxLner  for^  J^  Z  alter- 
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wards.  This  being  the  case,  it  followed  that,  in  all  probaljility,  the 
deceased  had  received  the  wound  towards  the  conclusion  of  the  quarrel  -,. 
and  therefore  it  raip^ht  have  been  inflicted  Avhile  the  prisoner  was  attempt' 
ing-  to  defend  himself.    The  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  manslaughter. 

A  case  involving  this  question  was  tried  at  the  Gloucester  Lent 
Assizes,  1843  (Heg.  x.  Hohbs).  The  prisoner  was  indicted  for  the  wilful 
murder  of  a  man  with  whom  he  had  been  drinking  and  quarrelling.  It 
appears  that  in  the  early  part  of  the  quarrel  the  deceased  threw  the 
pi'isoner  down  and  struck  him.  The  deceased  was  told  by  the  landlord  of 
the  inn  to  go  home.  He  replied  'Very  Avell,'  and  then,  leaving  the 
prisoner,  went  through  the  entrance-arch  of  the  inn  up  the  yard.  In 
about  seven  minutes  the  deceased,  who  had  complained  to  the  landlord  of 
the  maltreatment  which  he  had  undergone,  returned  into  the  inn-yard, 
and  was  seen,  on  entering  it,  to  piill  down  his  waistcoat  and  button  his- 
coat.  A  witness  advised  him  to  go  home,  and  he  left  the  spot.  A  short 
time  afterwards  he  was  found  at  the  back  of  the  yard,  lying  dead  on  his 
face.  On  examining  the  body  it  Avas  ascertained  that  the  deceased  had 
been  stabbed  in  two  jDlaces,  one  of  the  stabs  having  penetrated  a  ventricle 
of  the  heart.  On  apprehending  the  prisoner,  a  large  clasp-knife  was  found 
in  his  pocket,  stained  with  blood.  The  prisoner  admitted  that  he 
had  stabbed  the  deceased,  but  said  it  was  during  the  quarrel,  and  that 
he  had  used  the  knife  in  self-defence  while  thej-  were  on  the  ground. 
For  the  prosecution  it  was  contended  that  the  deceased  had  been  stabbed 
by  the  prisoner  subsequently  to  the  quarrel — that  he  had  gone  through 
the  gate  into  the  yai'd  to  meet  the  deceased,  had  there  stabbed 
him,  and  had  caused  his  instant  death.  A  medical  witness  who  was 
called,  stated  at  first  that  from  such  a  wound  death  must  have  been 
instantaneous.  In  cross-examination,  however,  he  admitted  that  the 
deceased  might  have  lived  some  time  after  he  had  been  stabbed ;  and  on 
this  evidence  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  and  sentenced 
to  six  months'  imprisonment.  The  medical  facts  of  this  case  are  imperfectly 
reported  :  hence  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  decided  opinion  respecting  the 
time  at  which  the  deceased  was  stabbed  in  the  heart.  The  size  of  the 
stab  in  the  ventricle  is  not  stated;  nor  is  it  in  evidence  whether  any 
blood  was  found  on  the  spot  where  the  deceased  was  strugghng  with  the 
prisoner.  That  the  deceased  should  have  struggled  with  the  prisoner  for 
one  minute  after  he  had  been  stabbed  in  a  ventricle  of  the  heart,  is  contrary 
to  medical  experience  and  probability.  It  is  also  irreconcilable  with 
the  existence  of  such  a  wound,  that  the  deceased  should  have  been  stabbed 
in  the  heart  without  knowing  it,  or  without  being  aware  of  his  condition- 
that  he  should  have  been  able  thereafter  to  walk  away  through  the  inn- 
yard  to  the  house,  and  survive  seven  minutes  while  thus  Avalking.  Takmg- 
the  facts  as  reported,  it  appears  that  it  is  probable  that  the  deceased  was 
stabbed  by  the  prisoner  subsequently  to  the  quarrel,  while  he  was  walking 
in  the  inn-yard.  The  only  circumstances  in  favour  of  the  defence  were 
the  prisoner's  statement,  and  that,  in  some  rare  cases,  certain  wounds  of 
the  heart  do  not  prove  immediately  fatal.  ^ot:p^ 

In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  E.  M.  Brown  (Dorchester  Sum.  Ass.,  1856),  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  her  husband  by  blows  on  the 
head  while  in  her  room.  Her  statement  was  that  the  violence  on  the  head 
was  produced  by  the  kick  of  a  horse.  The  medical  evidence  shoAved  that 
the  bones  of  the  nose  were  broken  :  there  was  a  triangular  Avound  exposing 
the  bone  above  the  left  eyebrow,  another  triangular  wound  exposing  the 
bone  at  the  top  of  the  head,  and  a  third  Avound  at  the  back  of  the  head. 
The  left  ear  was  perforated  ;  and  behind  it  was  a  long  AVOund  divided  into 
tAvo.    The  frontal  bone  was  fractured  from  the  orbit  through  the  parietal 
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into  the  occipital  bone.  Seven'pieces  of  bone,  varying  in  size  from  half  aii 
inch  to  three  inches,  had  been  driven  into  the  brain,  and  a  large  quantity 
of  blood  was  effused.  The  prisoner's  account  was  that  she  found  her 
husband  thus  wounded  and  bleeding  outside  the  house,  that  she  dragged 
his  body  into  an  inner  room,  and,  further,  that,  though  thus  wounded,  he 
held  her  tightly  by  the  clothes  for  two  hours  afterwards.  It  was  proved 
that  there  was  no  blood  over  the  front  of  the  person  or  dress  of  the  deceased, 
and  that  there  was  no  blood  in  the  passage  or  in  any  part  of  the  house, 
except  in  the  room  where  the  body  was  found  lying.  Further,  the  injuries 
were  not  such  as  a  kick  from  a  horse  would  explain;  and  the  medical 
witness  properly  stated  that  a  man  thus  injured  could  not  have  held  the 
prisoner  by  the  clothes  for  two  hours,  so  as  to  prevent  her  from  seeking 
earlier  for  assistance.  These  facts  showed  that  the  deceased  had  been 
killed  by  blows  where  the  body  was  actually  found.  The  prisoner  was 
convicted. 


CHAPTER  47. 

WOUNDS  AS  THEY  AFFECT  DIFFERENT  PARTS  OF  THE  BODY — ^WOUNDS  OF  THl? 
HEAD — OF  THE  SCALP — CONCUSSION — HOW  DISTINGUISHED  FROM  IxNTOXICATION 
— EXTRAVASATION  OF  BLOOD — SEAT  OF — AS  A  RESULT  OF  VIOLENCE,  DISEASE, 
OR  MENTAL  EXCITEMENT — WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE — OF  THE  ORBIT — OF  THE 
NOSE — DEFORMITY  AS  A  CONSEQUENCE  OF  WOUNDS  OF  THE  FACE — INJURIES 
TO  THE  SPINE — FRACTURES  OP  THE  VERTEBR.^; — DEATH  FROM  INJURIES  TO 
THE  SPINAL  MARROW. 

The  -danger  of  wounds,  and  their  influence  in  causing  death,  are  the  two 
principal  points  to  which  the  attention  of  a  medical  jurist  must  be  directed. 

Wounds  of  the  Head. 

Incised  wounds,  affecting  the  scalp,  unless  of  great  extent,  rarely  pro- 
duce any  serious  effects.  When  the  wound  is  contused,  or  accompanied  by 
much  lacei-ation  of  the  skin,  it  is  dangerous  in  consequence  of  the  tendency 
which  the  inflammatory  process  has  to  assume  an  erysipelatous  character. 
The  results  of  these  wounds  are,  however,  such  as  to  set  all  general  rules 
of  prognosis  at  defiance.  Slight  punctured  wounds  will  sometimes  ter- 
minate fatally  in  coaisequence  of  inflammation,  followed  by  extensive  sup- 
puration ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a  man  may  recover  from  a  lacerated 
wound  by  which  the  greater  part  of  the  skin  may  have  been  stripped  from 
the  bone.  There  are  two  sources  of  danger  in  ivounds  of  the  scalp: — 1. 
The  access  of  erysipelatous  inflammation.  2.  Inflammation  of  the  tendinous 
structures,  followed  or  not  by  a  process  of  suppuration.  Either  of  these 
secondary  effects  may  be  a  consequence  of  slight  or  sevei-e  wounds,  and 
prove  fatal.  Neither  can  be  regard-ed  as  an  unusual  result  of  a  severe 
wound  of  the  scalp  ;  but  when  one  or  other  follows  a  slight  injury,  there 
is  reason  to  suspect  that  the  patient  may  have  been  constitutionally  pre- 
disposed to  the  attack.  Bad  treatment  may  likewise  lead  to  a  fatal  result 
from  a  wound  not  serious  in  the  first  instance,  but  the  question  how 
far  the  responsibility  of  an  aggressor  would  be  affected  by  a  circum- 
stance of  this  nature  has  been  ah-eady  considered  {ante,  pp.  634-636) . 
Wounds  of  the  head  are  dangerous  in  proportion  as  they  affect  the  brain  \ 
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and  it  is  rare  that  a  severe  contused  wound  is  unaccompanied  by  some 
injury  to  this  orjj^an.  'rhero  is,  however,  a  difficulty  which  a  practitioner 
has  here  to  contend  with — namely,  that  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  predict, 
from  e.'c^e?-waZ  appearances,  the  degree  of  mischief  which  has  been  produced 
within.  The  slightest  contusions  may  be  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
while  fractures,  accompanied  by  great  depression  of  bone,  and  an  absolute' 
loss  of  substance  of  the  brain,  are  sometimes  followed  by  perfect  recovei-y 
('  Cormack's  Jour.,'  Sept.,  1845,  p.  653  ;  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  39,  p.  40  ;  and 
'  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,'  Nov.,  1845,  p.  696.)  Another  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
forming  a  correct  opinion  consists  in  the  fact,  that  a  person  may  recover 
from  the  first  effects  of  an  injury,  but  after  some  days  or  weeks  he  will 
suddenly  die ;  and  on  examination  of  the  body,  the  greater  part  of  tlie 
brain  will  be  found  destroyed  by  suppuration,  although  no  symptoms  of 
mischief  may  have  manifested  themselves  until  within  a  few  hours  of 
death.  The  abscess  in  the  brain  must  be  dii-ectly  traceable  to  the  violence 
inflicted.  In  some  cases  it  may  be  formed  independently  of  siich  violence. 
See  case  in  '  Yierteljahrsschrift,'  1870,  2,  237.  (For  a  medico-legal  account 
of  injuries  to  the  head,  see  papers  by  Toulmouche,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1859,  2, 
395  ;  1860,  1, 143  ;  and  1867,  1,  121.) 

Concussion. — The  common  effect  of  a  violent  blow  on  the  head  is  to 
produ.ce  concussion,  or  effusion  of  blood,  or  both.  Concussion  is  usually 
indicated  by  fainting,  insensibility,  or  sudden  death  occurring  immediately 
after  the  application  of  external  violence.  In  concussion  the  symptoms 
come  on  at  once,  and  the  patient  sometimes  dies  without  any  tendency  to 
reaction  manifesting  itself.  In  the  most  severe  form,  the  person  drops  at 
the  very  moment  when  struck,  and  dies  on  the  spot.  (Chelius's  '  Surgery,' 
vol.  1,  p.  408.)  In  other  cases,  he  may  linger  in  a  state  of  insensibility 
for  several  days  or  weeks,  and  then  die.  In  concussion  there  is  generally 
more  or  less  vomiting.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  neither  compres- 
sion nor  obvious  physical  injury  to  the  brain  is  necessaiy  to  render  concus- 
sion fatal.  (See  p.  470  ;  also  Travers's  '  Constitutional  Irritation,'  p.  438  ; 
Chelius's  '  Surgery,'  vol.  1,  p.  410.)  This  may  be  entirely  dependent  on 
shock  to  the  nervous  system.  After  death,  no  particular  morbid  change- 
may  be  discovered  in  the  body,  or  there  may  be  merely  the  mark  of  a 
slight  bruise  on  the  head.  In  Eeg.  v.  Burgess  (Liverpool  Lent  Ass.,  1845), 
the  deceased,  who  was  the  subject  of  violence,  fell  and  died  on  the  spot, 
and  there  was  no  appearance  of  injury  externally  or  internally.  The  state 
of  insensibility  observed  in  concussion  may  be  only  apparent.  Some  con- 
sciousness may  be  retained. 

Inflammation  may  follow  the  primary  shock  from  concussion — sup- 
puration may  take  place,  and  the  patient  die  after  the  lapse  of  several 
Aveeks,  or  even  months.  (See  case  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1860,  I.  p. 
645.)  It  is  important  in  a  medico-legal  point  of  view  to  notice  that  a 
person  may  move  about  and  occupy  himself,  while  apparently  convalescent, 
for  a  week  or  ten  days  after  recovery  from  the  first  shock,  and  then 
suddenly  be  seized  with  fatal  symptoms,  and  die.  This  apparent  recovery 
leads  to  the  common  supposition  that  death  must  have  been  produced  by 
some  intervening  cause,  and  not  by  the  original  violence  to  the  head — a 
point  generally  urged  in  the  defence  of  such  cases.  (See  Beg.  v.  Kelpen, 
Lewes  Sum.  Ass.,  1871.)  When  the  inflammation  that  follows  concussion 
is  of  a  chronic  character,  the  person  may  suffer  from  pain  in  the  head 
and  vomiting,  and  die  after  the  lapse  of  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 
(See  p.  612  ;  Travers,  op.  cit.,  p.  445  ;  also  Hoffbauer,  '  Ueber  die  Kopfver- 
letzungen,'  1842,  p.  57.)  Concussion  may  sometimes  take  place  as  a  con- 
sequence of  a  violent  fall  on  the  feet,  in  which  case  the  head  i-eceives  a 
shock  through  the  medium  of  the  spinal  column.   The  skull  may  be  thereby 
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extensively  fractured  at  the  base,  and  the  brain  may  be  even  shattered  by 
such  a  fall.  This  was  the  cause  of  death  in  the  case  of  the  Dttke  of  Orleans. 
('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  36,  p.  368.) 

In  Allen  v.  the  Chester  Bailtoay  Gomp.  (Court  of  Common  Pleas,  heb., 
1857),  the  plaintiff  claimed  damages  for  an  injury  caused  by  a  railway 
collision.  The  evidence  showed  that  the  plaintiff  received  a  blow  on  the 
head.  There  were  no  immediate  effects ;  but  in  two  days  he  suffered  from 
lightness  of  the  head  and  other  symptoms,  attributed  by  his  medical 
attendant  to  concussion  of  the  brain,  as  a  result  of  the  accident.  ^  Subse- 
quently there  Avere  symptoms  of  inj  ury  to  the  spine.  There  was  pain  in  the 
course  of  the  spine,  and  partial  paralysis  of  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  lower 
extremities,  with  loss  of  memory.  The  medical  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff 
attributed  these  symptoms  to  a  blow  received  by  him  at  the  base  of  the 
skull.  The  defendant  contended  that  if  these  were  the  results  of  concus- 
sion of  the  brain,  they  ought  to  have  manifested  themselves  immediately 
on  the  occurrence  of  the  accident ;  and  this  view  was  to  some  extent 
supported  by  the  evidence  of  experienced  sxirgeons.  In  substance,  however, 
the  medical  evidence  of  the  two  sides  was  not  conflicting.  Concussion  of 
the  brain,  as  it  is  ordinarily  known  to  surgeons,  is  generally  attended  with 
some  immediate  symptoms;  but  the  Avitnesses  for  the  defence  properly 
admitted  that  '  a  concussion  of  the  brain  (and  spine  ?),  attended  with 
apparently  slight  symptoms  at  first,  might,  under  peculiar  circumstances, 
be  followed  by  serious  symptoms.'  As  no  other  cause  could  be  assigned 
for  the  symptoms,  this  was  practically  admitting  that  the  plaintiff  had 
suffered  from  the  injury,  the  degree  being  simply  a  question  for  the  jury. 
They  returned  a  verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

Concussion  distinguished  from  Intoxication. — The  symptoms  under  which 
a  wounded  person  is  labouring  may  be  sometimes  attributed  to  alcohoUo 
intoxication,  and  a  medical  witness  may  be  asked  what  difference  exists 
between  this  state  and  that  of  concussion.  The  history  of  the  case  will, 
in  general,  suffice  to  establish  a  distinction,  but  this  cannot  always  be 
obtained.  It  is  commonly  said  that  the  odour  of  the  breath  will  enable  a 
surgeon  to  detect  intoxication ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  a  man  may  meet  with 
concussion  after  having  drunk  liquor  insuflBcient  to  cause  intoxication,  or 
concussion  may  take  place  while  he  is  intoxicated — a  combination  which 
frequently  occurs.  Under  such  circumstances  we  must  wait  for  time  to 
develop  the  real  nature  of  the  case.  Concussion  maybe  so  slight  as  some- 
times closely  to  resemble  intoxication,  and  from  the  absence  of  all  marks  of 
violence  to  the  head  and  the  existence  of  a  spii'ituous  odour  in  the  breath, 
the  medical  examiner  might  be  easily  deceived.  If  there  be  no  perceptible 
odour  in  the  breath,  the  presumption  is  that  the  symptoms  are  not  due  to 
intoxication.  On  the  other  hand,  intoxication  may  be  so  great  as  to  give 
rise  to  the  apprehension  of  fatal  consequences,  and  the  co-existence  of  a 
mark  of  violence  on  the  head  might  lead  to  error  in  the  formation  of  an 
opinion.  What  is  the  line  of  conduct  to  be  pursued  on  such  occasions  ? 
The  examiner  should  weigh  all  the  circumstances,  and  if  there  be  one 
cause  for  the  symptoms  more  probable  than  another,  he  should  adopt  it :  if 
there  be  any  doubt,  this  should  be  stated  to  the  Court. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  state  of  the  brain  in  a  dead  body,  which  will 
enable  a  practitioner  to  distinguish  whether  concussion  or  intoxication  had 
existed  and  had  been  the  cause  of  the  symptoms.  The  vessels  may  be  con- 
gested in  both  cases.  The  discovery  of  alcoholic  liquid  in  the  stomach  may 
lead  to  a  presumption  that  deceased  had  been  intoxicated,  while  marks  of 
violence  on  the  head  may  favour  the  view  that  he  had  suffered  from  con- 
cussion. When  both  conditions  are  found,  the  examination  of  the  body 
cannot  lead  to  a  solution  of  the  question.    The  answer  must  then  depend 
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on  the  siDecial  circarastaiices  proved,  and,  if  procurable,  on  the  nature  of 
the  symptoms  preceding  death. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  medical  witnesses  are  not  sufljciently  careful  on 
these  occasions  to  determine  whether  there  are  signs  of  intoxication  about 
an  injured  person.  Subsequent  proceedings  may  render  this  a  material 
part  of  the  inquiry.  Many  a  house-surgeon  of  a  hospital  has  been  severely 
blamed  for  an  omission  to  incjuire  and  satisfy  himself  whether,  in  addition 
to  the  results  of  violence,  a  man  who  has  been  brought  into  hospital  lias 
or  has  not  been  intoxicated  when  admitted.  The  question  is  of  import- 
ance ;  the  injuries  to  the  head  may  have  arisen  from  a  fall,  and  a  drunken 
man  may  readily  meet  with  such  injuries  from  accident.  There  can  be  no 
excuse  for  not  making  a  full  inquiry  into  the  precise  condition  of  an  injured 
person,  and  arriving  at  the  best  judgment  of  which  the  case  admits.  A 
state  of  intoxication  often  renders  it  difficult  to  form  an  accurate  opinion 
in  a  case  of  alleged  criminal  wounding;  but  it  is  always  in  the  power  of 
a  witness  to  satisfy  himself  by  close  examination,  the  use  of  the  stomach- 
pump,  or  simply  watching  the  patient,  whether  he  is  in  a  state  of  drunken- 
ness or  whether  he  is  labouring  under  the  effects  of  disease  or  violence. 
In  several  instances  within  a  recent  period  persons  who  have  been 
struck  with  incipient  symptoms  of  apoplexy  in  the  street  have  been  seized 
and  locked  up  as  drunk,  and  have  soon  afterwards  been  found  dead  or 
dying.  Others,  who  have  suffered  from  violence,  have  perished  from 
neglect  under  a  similar  mistake  made  by  a  medical  man  or  by  the  police. 
Disease  of  the  brain,  as  well  as  injuries  to  the  brain  from  violence,  may 
give  to  a  man  a  staggering  gait  and  render  him  helpless :  they  are  also 
commonly  accompanied  by  stupefaction  and  vomiting.  If  it  should  happen 
that  shortly  before  such  an  attack,  the  person  has  taken  beer,  wine,  or 
spirits,  sufficient  to  give  an  alcoholic  odour  either  to  the  breath  or  the 
matter  vomited,  it  is  at  once  treated  as  a  case  of  drunkenness,  and  the 
unfortunate  person  is  left  to  his  fate.  The  death  of  a  Mr.  King,  in  London, 
Oct.,  1864,  furnishes  an  instance  of  the  necessity  of  a  more  rigorous  ex- 
amination of  the  facts  on  these  occasions.  He  was  pronounced  by  a 
medical  man  to  be  labouring  under  drunkenness,  and  handed  over  to  the 
police.  When  examined  by  another  surgeon  the  next  morning,  it  was 
found  that  his  skull  was  fractured,  and  that  he  was  otherwise  severely 
injured.  He  died  from  the  effects.  Two  other  cases  of  a  similar  kind 
occurred  in  London  in  the  spring  of  1872  ;  and  several  cases  have  since 
occurred.  A  man  who  was  stupefied  from  the  effects  of  accidental  violence 
to  the  head,  was  sent  away  from  a  public  hospital  as  drunk  and  unfit  for 
admission.  The  man  died  the  next  day,  and  on  inspection  it  was  found 
that  there  was  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  with  great  effusion  of 
blood.  It  appeared  that  some  brandy  had  been  given  to  deceased  soon 
after  the  accident  to  rouse  him,  and  the  smell  of  this  in  the  breath  had 
probably  thrown  the  house-surgeon  off  his  guard.  It  was  alleged  in  ex- 
planation that  there  was  no  mark  of  external  violence,  and  the  man  ap- 
peared only  stupefied  and  unable  to  stand.  Medical  diagnosis  was  here 
greatly  at  fault  from  causes  easily  to  be  appreciated.  This  is  by  no  means 
a  solitary  case. 

The  distinction  of  apoplexy  from  drunkenness  involves  greater  diffi- 
culties. In  these  cases  we  have  to  deal  with  the  true  diagnosis  of  alcoholic 
or  narcotic  poisoning  (p.  414).  Jackson  has  directed  attention  to  this 
medical  question  in  a  case  reported  in  the  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1871, 1, 
860.  Some  instructive  cases,  in  reference  to  this  complication  of  wounds, 
have  been  published  by  Tardieu.    (See  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  44,  p.  347.) 

Extravasation  or  effusion  of  blood. — A  blow  on  the  head  may  destroy 
life  by  causing  an  effusion  of  blood  either  on  the  surface  or  in  the  sub- 
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stance  of  the  Lrain,  In  pugilistic^  combats,  when  a  person  is  thus  struck, 
he  commonly  falls,  and  death  ma}^  take  place  in  a  few  minutes.  On  in- 
spection, blood  may  be  found  effused  either  at  the  base  or  in  the  ventricles 
of  the  brain,  and  the  question  will  present  itself— Did  the  injury  which 
caused  death  arise  from  a  hloiv  or  a  fall?  Two  cases  of  this  description 
are  reported.  The  men  were  knocked  down  by  blows  with  the  fist,  and 
they  were  taken  up  dead.  (Cormack's  'Month.  Jour.,'  Feb.,  1846,  p.  117.) 
it  is  not  easy  to  give  an  answer  to  this  question,  and  its  relevancy  m 
i\  legal  view  is  not  apparent ;  for  as  it  is  presumed  the  blow  was  the 
•cause  of  the  fall,  the  assailant  would  be  responsible  for  the  effects  of 
either  or  both.  In  a  case  o£  this  kind  (Beg.  v.  Williams,  Denbigh  Lent 
Ass.,  1856),  in  which  the  deceased  had  received  a. blow  and  sustained  a 
fall,  and  his  death  was  clearly  proved  to  have  resulted  from  the  violence, 
the  judge  directed  the  jury,  if  the  death  Avas  caused  by  '  the  fighting,'  to 
retiu'n  a  verdict  against  the  prisoners.  They,  however,  persisted  in  return- 
ing a  verdict  of  not  guilty,  assuming  that  the  fatal  injury  was  caused  by 
the  fall  and  not  by  the  blow.  A  heavy  blow  on  the  head  may  cause  at 
once  fatal  effusion  of  blood,  but  in  these  instances  the  effusion  commonly 
arises  from  the  violent  concussion  which  the  injured  person  sustains  by  the 
fall,  A  medical  witness  will  therefore  in  general  be  compelled  to  admit 
that  the  fatal  effusion  might  have  taken  place  either  from  a  blow  or  a 
fall.  If  the  fall  has  resulted  from  accident  and  not  from  a  blow,  this 
will,  of  course,  absolve  the  accused  from  responsibility  for  the  fatal  results. 

This  subject  has  important  applications  in  legal  medicine,  for  there  are 
many  cases  of  this  description  tried  at  the  assizes.    Effusion  may  occur 
from  violence,  with  or  without  fracture,  and  it  may  take  place  without 
being  accompanied  by  any  external  marks  of  injury.    In  the  case  of 
Beg.  V.  Flielps  and  others  (Gloucester  Aut.  Ass.,  1841),  it  was  proved 
that  there  Avas  great  effusion  of  blood,  and  even  laceration  of  the  brain, 
Avithout  corresponding  external  injuries  on  the  deceased.    (See  also  at 
the  same  Assizes,  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Thomas.)    A  person  received 
^•^  blow  from  a  small  stone,  and  died  in  ten  minutes.    On  examination 
there  was  no  external  bruise  or  fracture  of  the  bones :  the  ventricles  of 
the  brain  were  filled  with  coagulated  blood,  and  all  the  vessels  were  gorged 
with  blood.  It  Avas  observed  that  the  skull  Avas  in  this  instance  unusually 
thin.    The  chief  source  of  the  effusion  in  violence  to  the  head  arises  from 
a  rupture  of  the  meningeal  artery,  and  this  may  occur  from  a  mere  shock 
or  concussion,  with  or  without  a  fracture  of  its  bony  canal.    The  blood 
thus  effused  acts  by  compressing  the  brain  ;  this  compression  does  not 
always  cause  death  unless  the  blood  is  in  large  quantity,  or  unless  it  is 
effused  in  or  around  the  base  of  the  brain  (medulla  oblongata).  Thus  the 
hemispheres  Avill  bear  a  degree  of  compression  from  blood  which,  if  it 
affected  that  portion  of  the  base  of  the  brain  from  which  the  spinal 
marrow  proceeds,  would  instantly  destroy  life.    The  most  fatal  effusions, 
therefore,  are  those  which  take  place  in  a  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull, 
whereby  one  or  both  lateral  sinuses  are  commonly  ruptured.    There  may, 
hoAvever,  be  laceration  of  the  brain,  with  effusion  of  blood  to  some  extent 
at  the  base,  and  yet  the  person  may  survive  some  days.    A  woman  sur- 
vived from  severe  injuries  to  the  head  for  a  period  of  twelve  days.  She 
^vas  insensible  during  the  whole  of  this  time  ;  some  of  the  external  mark.s 
of  violence  had  nearly  disappeared,  and  undergone  the  nsual  changes  of 
<^olour.    A  severe  blow  had  obviously  been  inflicted  on  the  summit  of  the 
head.   On  inspection  after  death  it  was  found  that  there  had  been  lacera- 
tion of  the  brain  by  counter-stroke,  and  a  large  clot  of  blood  was  observed 
*o  occupy  the  lacerated  part,  extending  over  the  surface  of  the  base  of 
the  brain  and  into  the  ventricles.    In  this  instance  the  woman  survived 
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a  severe  injury  for  au  unusually  long  period.    In  the  case  of  Cuminr/ 
(Edinburgh,  Dec,  1858),  the  deceased  died  on  Nov.  8th,  from  laceration 
of  the  brain  produced  by  blows  on  the  head,  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  on 
Oct.  26th.    The  woman  lay  in  a  state  of  insensibility  during  the  wholo 
period  of  thirteen  days.    In  another  case,  as  a  result  of  effusion  of  blood 
from  injury  to  the  head,  death  did  not  take  place  until  the  twelfth  day. 
The  patient,  vot.  18,  received  a  blow  on  the  head  during  a  fight.    He  did 
not  suffer  much  in  consequence,  and  continued  his  employment  during 
the  next  ten  days,  but  on  the  eleventh  day,  owing  to  his  having  headache, 
he  went  to  the  hospital.    He  walked  to  his  bed,  and  appeared  quite 
rational,  but  he  was  depi-essed,  and  there  were  febrile  symptoms.  He 
died  during  the  night.    On  inspection  bruises  were  found  on  the  ai^ras,. 
but  the  head  presented  no  outwai-d  sign  of  injury,  and  the  bones  were  not 
fractured.    On  removing  the  outer  membi-ane  (dura  mater),  the  right 
half  of  the  brain  was  surrounded  by  effused  blood  which  had  compressed 
it.   It  was  contained  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  membrane.  The  brain 
presented  no  breach  of  surface  or  laceration  from  which  the  blood  could 
have  issued,  and  its  substance  was  healthy.    Four  ounces  of  blood  in  a 
fluid  state  Avere  collected.    There  was  a  loose  coagulum  of  slightly  brown 
hue,  and  imder  this  there  were  other  coagula  of  a  light  ochreous  colour 
adherent  to  the  brain  and  dura  mater,  showing  that  the  blood  had  been 
effused  some  days.   These  coagula  were  in  membranous  layers,  and  under 
the  microscope  presented  a  fibroiis  texture.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1859,  p. 
123.)    This  case  shows  the  insidious  nature  of  injuries  to  the  head,  and 
that  an  injury  may  prove  fatal  without  leaving  any  marks  of  violence 
externally,  or  appearance  of  laceration  of  vessels  or  brain-substance  in- 
ternally.   A  man  while  intoxicated  was  thrown  down,  and  struck  his 
head  against  the  pavement.    He  was  taken  up  insensible,  the  wound  was 
dressed,  and  he  partially  recovered  his  senses.    Three  days  afterwards  he 
was  brought  into  Guy's  Hospital  in  a  state  I'esembling  that  of  concussion. 
There  was  a  scalp- wound  at  the  back  of  the  head  on  the  left  side.  He 
remained  in  a  lethargic  state,  being  occasionally  affected  with  convulsions. 
About  a  week  after  his  admission  he  sank  into  a  half  comatose  state,  and 
occasionally  screamed  out.    The  pupils  became  finally  contracted  (as  in 
narcotic  poisoning),  and  he  died  twenty-five  days  after  the  infliction  of  the 
violence.    On  inspection,  a  layer  of  blood  an  inch  thick  was  found  cover- 
ing the  right  hemisphere  of  the  brain.    The  clot  was  thready,  of  a  dull 
red  colour,  and  in  some  parts  of  a  yellow  or  ochreous  tint,  shoAving  trout, 
these  changes  in  the  red  colouring  matter  that  the  blood  had  been  effused 
for  a  considerable  time.    On  two  portions  of  the  base  this  yellow  clot  wa» 
closely  adherent  to  the  brain,  and  on  removing  it  this  was  found  to  be 
bruised  and  softened.  The  source  of  the  blood  was  traced  to  some  ruptured 
vessels  of  the  inner  membrane  (pia  mater)  at  this  spot.    None  of  the 
larger  arteries  or  venous  sinuses  were  found  injured,  and  there  were  no- 
inflammatory  products.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1859,  p.  122.) 

In  cases  of  injuries  to  the  "head  proving  fatal  by  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  brain,  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first  effects  of  the  violence^ 
and  apparently  be  going  on  well,  when  he  will  suddenly  become  worse,; 
and  die.  Effusion  takes  place  slowly  at  first, — it  may  be  arrested  by  the 
effects  of  stupor  from  concussion,  by  a  portion  of  the  blood  coagulating 
around  the  ruptured  orifices  of  the  vessels,  or  by  some  other  mechanical 
impediment  to  its  escape  ;  but  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  especially 
if  the  person  be  excited  or  disturbed,  the  bleeding  will  recur  and  destroy 
life  by  producing  compression.  How  many  hours  or  days  are  required  in 
order  that  such  an  increased  effusion  should  take  place  after  an  accident, 
it  is  impossible  to  say ;  but  in  severe  cases,  it  is  generally  observed  to- 
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follow  the  injury  within  a  short  time.  Astley  Cooper  has  related  the 
ease  of  a  gentleman  who  was  thrown  out  of  a  chaise,  and  fell  upon  his 
head  with  such  violence  as  to  stun  him  in  the  first  instance.  After  a  short 
time  he  recovered  his  senses,  and  felt  so  much  better  that  he  entered  the 
chaise  again,  and  was  driven  to  his  father's  house  by  a  companion.  He 
attempted  to  pass  off  the  accident  as  of  a  trivial  nature,  bat  he  soon 
began  to  feel  heavy  and  drowsy,  so  that  he  was  obliged  to  go  to  bed. 
His  symptoms  became  more  alarming,  and  he  died  in  about  an  hour 
from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  When  the  brain  has  sustained 
laceration  from  violence,  in  addition  to  insensibility,  convulsions  are  fre- 
quently observed. 

Ejfusion  of  blood  from  disease  or  violence. — Blood  may  be  found  effused 
in  various  situations  within  the  interior  of  the  skull,  and  the  cause  of  th& 
effusion  may  be  either  disease  or  violence.    The  skill  of  a  medical  jurist 
is  often  required  to  determine  which  of  these  causes  is  the  more  probable,, 
as  where,  for  instance,  a  pugilist  has  died  after  having  received  severe 
injuries  to  the  head,  and  his  adversary  is  tried  on  a  charge  of  manslaughter. 
On  these  occasions  it  is  often  urged  in  the  defence,  that  the  bleeding 
might  have  ai-isen  either  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels  of  the  brain,, 
or — if  the  evidence  render  it  probable  that  the  bloAv  was  the  cause — that 
the  effects  of  the  blow  were  aggravated  by  a  diseased  condition  of  the 
vessels,  or  by  the  excitement  into  which  the  deceased  was  thrown,  eithei- 
from  the  effects  of  intoxication  or  passion.    When  the  brain  is  not  lacer- 
ated by  violence,  the  blood  is  effused  either  on  the  surface  of  the  hemis- 
pheres, between  the  membranes,  or  at  the  base.    When  the  effusion  is 
caused  by  violence,  the  effused  blood  is  not  always  found  under  the  spot 
Avhei^e  the  blow  was  inflicted,  but  occasionally  by  counter- stroke  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain,  directly  opposite  to  it — a  case  which  a  medical  witness 
has  frequently  been  required  to  explain  on  trials,  and  depending  on  the 
same  cause  as  fracture  by  counter-stroke,  i.e.  on  a  separation  of  parts 
(laceration  of  the  brain,  effusion  of  blood,  or  even  fracture  of  the  bones) 
at  the  point  of  the  skull  directly  opposite  to  that  which  sustains  the 
violence.    The  ease  above  related  furnishes  a  good  instance  of  exten- 
sive ill  jury  by  counter-stroke.    A  severe  blow  had  been  inflicted  on  the 
summit  of  the  head,  as  the  mark  was  plainly  visible,  but  the  fatal  injury 
was  found  in  the  base  of  the  brain,  i.e.  on  the  part  opposite  to  that  which, 
received  the  blow.    Hence  the  brain  was  lacerated  and  blood  effused. 
Again,  fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull  is  frequently  the  result  of  severe 
violence  applied  to  the  top  of  the  head  (vertex).    (See  case  '  Med.  Gaz.,' 
vol.  36,  p.  368.)    Effusions  of  blood  from  a  diseased  state  of  the  vessels 
more  commonly  take  place  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  but  they  some- 
times occur  on  the  surface  of  the  organ  as  a  result  of  mere  excitement  or 
over-exertion  of  the  muscular  powers.  A  diseased  condition  of  the  vessels, 
and  probably  a  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  may  on  these 
occasions  be  apparent  on  inspection. 

A  boy,  aged  twelve,  died  suddenly  with  comatose  symptoms,  after 
violent  exertion  On  inspection,  half  a  pint  of  blood  was  found  effused  on 
the  suriace  of  the  brain.  ('  Lancet,'  Nov.,  1840.)  This  case  is  the  more 
remarkable,  because  it  is  rare  that  a  spontaneous  effusion  from  disease 
should  occur  m  so  young  a  person.  Then  again  it  must  be  remembered 
that  under  the  effects  of  violence  when  the  brain  participates  in  the  iniury. 
Mood  may  be  effused  in  its  substance  so  as  to  resemble  cerebral  hfemorrhage 
from  disease.  Thus  when  the  skull  has  sustained  violent  blows  without 
fracture,  the  extravasated  blood  has  been  observed  to  proceed  from  the 
minute  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  and  choroid  plexus.  A  case  is  reported 
(  Lancet,  Jan.  11,  1845,  p.  51),  where  a  blow  on  the  neck  over  the 
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jugular  vein  caused  instantaneous  death,  apparently  from  effusion  of 
blood  in  the  braiu.  Another  fatal  case  from  the  same  cause  is  referred 
to,  in  which  a  largo  quantity  of  blood  was  found  effused  in  the 
lateral  ventricles.  Traill  mentions  an  instance  which  occurred  at  Liver- 
pool in  1838,  in  which  a  blow  with  the  naked  fist  entirely  divided  the 
external  carotid  artery  in  a  healthy  man,  who  died  very  speedily.  ('  Out- 
lines,' p.  89.) 

If  the  effusion  depend  on  disease,  the  arteries  around  may  be  found  in 
-a  diseased  condition,  or  the  brain  itself  may  be  found  softened  and  dis- 
organized. The  state  of  the  brain  and  its  vessels  should  be  closely 
-examined  in  all  cases  of  alleged  violence,  since  hasmorrhage  may  take  place 
either  from  excitement  or  slight  blows,  whenever  this  diseased  condition 
exists.  It  has  occasionally  happened,  especially  in  old  persons,  that  the 
(person  has  dropped  down  dead  without  a  blow  being  struck,  and  that  death 
has  been  wrongly  imputed  to  violence.  Cei-ebral  haemorrhage  from  disease 
rarely  occurs  in  persons  under  forty  years  of  age.  Frequent  intemperance 
and  violent  passion  may,  however,  easily  ci-eate  a  tendency  to  it  in  younger 
subjects.  As  an  effect  of  violence  it  may  take  place  in  persons  of  all  ages, 
but  when  the  marks  of  violence  are  slight,  a  witness  must  exercise  great 
•  caution  before  he  alleges  that  the  extravasation  was  produced  by  a  blow, 
especially  when  it  is  found  that  the  deceased  was  of  intemperate  habits. 
!-For  a  full  account  of  the  circumstances  accompanying  extravasation  from 
violence,  see  Brach's  '  Chirurg.  Foren.  Spec.,'  p.  63,  Koln,  1843. 

As  a  summary  of  these  remarks,  we  may  say  that  in  effusions  of  blood 
from  violence,  the  blood  generally  issues  from  a  vessel  which  is  plainly 
seen  to  be  torn,  as  the  middle  artery  of  the  bi^ain,  or  the  lateral  sinus  ;  and 
it  is  commonly  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  not  in  its  substance, 
unless  the  oi-gan  is  lacerated.    When  the  blood  is  effused  between  the  dura 
mater  and  skull,  more  especially  when  immediately  below  the  seat  of 
violence  or  directly  opposite  to  it  by  counter-stroke,  this  is  strong  evidence, 
■  cceteris  paribus,  that  it  has  proceeded  from  a  blow.     When  there  is  a 
fracture  of  the  skull,  the  presumption  of  the  extravasation  being  due  to 
violence  is  great ;  because  this  is  not  only  a  sufficient  but  a  very  obvious 
•cause,  while  the  idea  of  its  having  proceeded  from  disease  only  is  remote 
and  speculative.     When,  besides  these  conditions,  there  is  no  remark- 
able congestion  of  the  brain  in  other  spots,  the  substance  of  the  organ  is 
firm,  and  the  vessels  are  to  all  appearance  free  from  disease,  we  have  the 
strongest  reason  to  believe  that  the  effusion  must  have  been  due  to  violence, 
and  to  no  other  cause  whatever.    At  the  trial  of  Edey  (High  Court  of 
Just.,  Edinburgh,  Nov.,  1847),  it  was  proved  that  the  deceased. had  died 
from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain,  and  the  question  was,  whether  this 
had  arisen  from  a  blow  or  from  disease.    The  medical  witness  deposed 
•that  he  found  no  marks  of  disease  in  the  blood-vessels  of  the  bram,  and 
his  opinion  was  that  it  had  resulted  from  violence.    The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed.   A  case  of  some  interest  in  relation  to  this  question  was  communi- 
cated to  the  'Lancet'  (Nov.  13,  1847,  p.  521).     An  effusion  of  blood 
which  led  to  sudden  death  after  a  blow  on  the  mouth  during  a  pugilistic 
encounter,  was,  however,  in  this  instance  considered  to  have  arisen  from 
•excitement.    (See  case  of  Beg.  v.  Balcer,  p.  670.)  r.     i.  a 

The  evidence  given  on  some  trials,  Avhen  the  main  question  has  turned 
upon  the  cause  of  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  case  of  a  person  who  has 
sustained  violent  injuries  to  the  head,  has  not  been  satisfactory,  it  has 
been  made  to  appear  that  no  sort  of  mechanical  violencq  applied  to  the 
'head  of  a  man  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  or  passion— of  one  whose  cerebral 
vessels  were  probably  diseased— could  have  had  any  effect  in  producing  a 
fatal  extravasation  found  in  the  head  after  death.   In  spite  of  an  individual 
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haviDg  received  a  violent  blow  with  a  bludgeon,  sufficient  to  have  killed  a 
vigorous  man,  or  of  his  having  been  thrown  with  considerable  force  with 
Jiis  head  against  a  stone-floor,  an  unqualified  admission  is  often  made,  that 
excitement  alone,  or  drunkenness  alone,  would  account  for  the  extravasa- 
tion without  reference  to  the  blow.  In  putting  the  most  favourable  con- 
struction upon  these  cases,  when  we  have  clear  evidence  of  great  violence 
having  been  used  to  the  head,  with  the  presence  of  the  usual  post-mortem 
appearances,  our  opinion  should  be  that  the  excitement  or  drunkenness 
might  have  predisposed  to,  but  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of,  the 
cerebral  haemorrhage. 

A  mere  inspection  of  the  body  does  not  always  lead  to  the  discovery  of 
the  cause  of  an  effusion  on  the  brain.  The  violence  causing  an  effusion  of 
blood  may  have  been  slight,  and  unless  attention  is  j)articular]y  directed  to 
the  subject,  it  may  be  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  a  woman  who  died  in  a 
London  hospital  in  1857,  there  was  no  fracture  of  the  skull  or  external 
injury  to  account  for  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain.  The  brain  was  not 
injured,  and  in  fact  there  was  no  apparent  cause  of  death  but  the  effusioi^, 
and  this  was  somewhat  precipitately  assigned  to  disease.  A  certificate  of 
death  from  '  apoplexy  '  was  given,  and  the  deceased  was  buried.  It  subse- 
quently transpired  that  she  had  been  maltreated  by  her  husband,  and  that 
the  effusion  of  blood  was  owing  to  this  maltreatment.  The  condition  of 
the  effused  blood  should  be  accurately  noticed,  in  order  to  determine 
whether  it  presents  any  marks  indicative  of  its  being  recent  or  of  old 
standing. 

Spontaneous  eff'usions,  or  eff'asions  from  disease,  are  not  easily  distin- 
guished from  those  which  are  the  result  of  violence  to  the  head.  Wilks 
has  pointed  out  that  in  most  instances  of  severe  injury  attended  with 
effusions  of  blood,  the  structure  of  the  bi'ain  is  found  bruised.  In  men- 
ingeal apoplexy  (apoplexy  of  the  membranes)  the  source  of  the  blood  is  a 
vein  of  the  pia  mater  or  inner  membrane,  and  sometimes  a  large  arterial 
trunk.  The  difficulty  chiefly  arises  in  those  cases  in  which  effusion  is 
found  after  slight  violence,  and  there  is,  at  the  same  time,  disease  of  the 
vessels  of  the  brain.    (See  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1859,  p.  120.) 

Effusion  of  Mood  from  excitement. — When  engaged  in  the  investigation 
of  these  cases,  it  is  always  a  fair  matter  of  inquiiy  whether  the  violence 
upon  the  evidence  was  not  of  itself  sufficiently  great  to  account  for  the 
effusion^  without  the  supposition  of  coexisting  disease  or  excitement. 
Admitting  that  the  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  and  the  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  brain,  may  take  place  from  simple  excitement  and  passion,  yet  this  is 
an  event  comparatively  rare,  at  least  in  the  young  and  healthy,  while 
nothing  is  more  common  than  that  these  results  should  follow  violent 
injuries  to  the  head,  whatever  the  age  or  condition  of  the  person.  When 
the  person  assaulted  is  of  intemperate  habits  and  advanced  in  life,  and  the 
violence  is  not  adequate  to  account  for  the  effusion  in  a  healthy  person,  it 
may  be  fairly  assigned  to  excitement  or  disease.  In  Beg.  v.  Forthury 
(C.  C.  C,  March,  1872)  a  woman  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  hev 
mother.  The  woman  died  ten  days  after  a  quarrel  with  the  prisoner.  On 
inspection  there  was  congestion  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  with  slight 
effusion.  There  was  nothing  to  indicate  th^t  this  had  been  caused  by 
violence,  and  the  effusion,  which  was  the  cause  of  death,  might  have  arisen 
from  excitement,  considering  the  age  and  habits  of  the  deceased  This 
view  was  adopted  by  the  jury,  and  the  prisoner  was  discharged  A  case 
occurred  m  London  in  1865,  of  a  similar  kind,  but  death  was  more  rapid. 
The  deceased,  eet.  .)5,  had  presided  at  a  meeting,  and  was  engaged  in  an 
angry  altercation,  when  he  received  a  sharp  blow  on  the  cheek  He  leaned 
over  on  his  right  side,  but  did  not  speak.    He  died  in  ten  minutes.  Both 
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the  deceased  and  the  assailant  were  greatly  excited.  On  inspection  blood  was 
found  oft'used  on  the  brain.  The  medical  man  properly  referred  death  to 
apoplexy,  as  the  result  of  excitement  and  not  of  the  blow  which  was  struck. 
In  the  trial  of  Baker  for  the  murder  of  Oasey  {Beg.  v.  TJaher  C  C  C  May' 
1882)  ,  several  interesting  points  arose  with  respect  to  wounds,  and  the  cause 
of  death.  There  were  altogether  nineteen  wounds  upon  the  body  of  the 
deceased.  Three  of  these  were  mortal  wounds,  viz.  one  on  the  left  side  of 
the  chest  penetrating  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  the  bag  of  the  heart 
being  filled  with  blood ;  a  second  wound  at  the  lower  part  of  the  right  side 
of  the  chest  passed  through  the  liver  into  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  had 
caused  copious  hremorrhage ;  a  third  wound  had  opened  the  left  internal 
jugular  vein.  The  other  wounds  were  of  a  minor  character.  All  must 
have  been  produced  by  some  sharp  instrument.  There  were  also  abrasions 
on  the  head,  neck,  hands,  etc.,  made  during  life.  There  was  no  existing 
disease.  Over  the  surface  of  the  brain  was  a  considerable  effusion  of  blood 
extending  into  the  ventricles.  This  was  ascribed  by  Pepper  to  apoplexy, 
probably  the  result  of  a  violent  struggle  ;  and  he  assigned  apoplexy  rather 
than  the  mortal  wounds  on  the  body  as  the  cause  of  death.  Considering 
the  copious  hasmorrhage  from  the  mortal  wounds — haemorrhage  which 
probably  went  on  for  some  time  after  death — the  presence  of  an  effusion  of 
blood  upon  the  brain  was  remarkable.  Probably  the  mortal  wounds  were 
inflicted  after  the  apoplectic  seizure,  and  whilst  the  man  was  in  the  act  of 
■dying. 

If  on  these  occasions  a  medical  witness  is  unable  to  state  positively 
whether  the  effusion  was  due  to  the  excitement  or  the  blows,  he  will 
satisfy  the  Court  if  he  only  states  clearly  that  which  is,  in  his  own  mind, 
the  more  probable  cause  of  death  ;  and  by  weighing  all  the  circumstances 
<of  the  case  beforehand,  he  will  rarely  fail  to  find  that  one  cause  was  more 
probable  than  the  other.  Thus,  if  a  man,  excited  by  passion  and  intoxica- 
tion, is  struck  on  the  head,  and  the  blow  is  slight — such  as  an  unaffected 
person  would  jDrobably  have  sustained  without  injury — yet  in  this  case 
insensibility  and  death  follow,  and,  on  examination,  a  quantity  of  blood  is 
found  effused  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  can  it  be  a  matter  of  doubt, 
medically  speaking,  that  the  effusion  was  chiefly  due  to  the  excitement 
under  which  the  deceased  was  labouring  ?  To  take  a  converse  instance — 
a  man  engaged  in  a  personal  conflict  with  another,  is  struck  most  violently 
■on  the  head,  or  falls  with  great  force  on  that  part  of  his  body :  on  inspec- 
tion it  is  found  that  death  has  arisen  from  effusion  of  blood  on  the  surface 
of  the  brain,  and  it  would  be  no  unexpected  consequence  of  the  violence 
inflicted  that  a  similar  appearance  should  be  met  with  in  an  individual 
calm  and  unexcited.  Could  a  jDractitioner  hesitate  to  say,  under  these 
circumstances,  that  the  blow  would  satisfactorily  account  for  the  effusion, 
without  reference  to  any  coexisting  causes  of  excitement  ?  These  may  be 
allowed  to  have  their  infliience,  in  giving  an  increased  tendency  to  cei'ebral 
heemorrhage,  or  in  aggravating  the  consequences  of  the  blow,  but  no 
further. 

A  witness  asserts,  perhaps,  that  the  extravasation  of  blood  was  owing 
to  a  blow  inflicted  on  the  head.  He  is  then  asked  whether  vessels  may  not 
be  ruptured  by  excitement :  he  answers,  without  any  qualification,  in  the 
affirmative,  and  thus  produces  an  impression  on  the  minds  of  the  jury  that 
excitement  may  have  caused  the  rupture  of  the  vessel  in  the  particular 
-case  on  which  he  is  being  examined.  The  effect  produced  by  it  on  the 
Oourt  is  not  always  removed,  even  by  a  careful  re- examination.  A  medical 
witness  has  to  state  the  xohole  truth.  A  qualified  answer  should  be  given 
to  what  is  really  a  general  question  ;  and  supposing  his  opinion  to  be 
already  formed  on  the  subject  on  which  his  evidence  is  required,  he  should 
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not,  unless  it  be  strictly  consistent  with  his  own  views,  allow  his  a'nswei\to  a 
■general  question  to  be  made  applicable  to  stparticzilar  case.  If  asked  whether 
vessels  might  not  be  ruptured,  and  blood  extravasated  by  mere  excitement, 
he  should  answer  that  such  an  effect  might  undoubtedly  follow  ;  but  that 
it  was  his  opinion — and  it  is  here  supposed  that  his  opinion  has  been 
founded  upon  a  deliberate  examination  of  all  the  medical  facts — that 
excitement  was  not  the  cause  of  rupture  and  extravasation  in  the  case  in 
question.  A  witness  has  a  right  to  insist  that  his  evidence  shall  pass  to 
the  jury  without  having  any  designed  ambiguity  attached  to  it.  In  a 
trial  for  manslaughter  it  was  proved  that  the  prisoner  and  deceased  had 
been  wrestling.  The  prisoner  had  thrown  the  deceased  with  his  head  on 
a  stone  floor  ;  he  then  seized  him  by  the  throat,  and  beat  his  head  several 
times  against  the  floor.  The  deceased  died  nineteen  hours  afterwards. 
On  inspecting  the  body,  a  great  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  was  found 
beneath  the  scalp.  There  was  a  wound  over  the  right  parietal  bone,  an 
inch  and  a  half  in  length,  penetrating  through  the  scalp,  bat  no  fracture 
of  the  skull.  There  was  a  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  on  the  opposite 
or  left  side  of  the  head,  and  a  rupture  of  some  branches  of  the  carotid 
artery  on  the  inside  of  the  skull.  On  the  neck  were  two  discolorations 
to  the  left  of  the  windpipe,  apparently  occasioned  by  the  pressure  of  two 
fingers.  The  laying  hold  of  the  neck  might,  in  the  opinion  of  the  witness, 
have  more  readily  caused  a  rupture  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  by  preventing 
the  return  of  blood.  The  surgeon,  after  giving  this  description  of  the 
post-mortem  appearances,  was  asked  whether,  in  his  opinion,  death  was 
•occasioned  by  the  injury  proved  in  evidence.  Death  might  or  might  not 
have  been  occasioned  by  it.  It  might  have  arisen  from  other  causes — 
such  as  an  apoplectic  fit.  The  effusion  of  blood  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  death,  and  he  had  seen  blood  in  the  heads  of  many  persons  dying  from 
apoplexy.  He  was  not  able  to  speak  to  the  cause  of  the  rupture  of  the 
vessels.  He  thought  it  highly  probable  that  the  injury  received  was  the 
cause  of  death — it  was  certainly  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  ('  Med  Gaz  ' 
vol.  7,  p.  382.) 

A  case  was  tried  (Gloucester  Sum.  Ass.,  1845,  Beg.  v.  PJdpps)  in 
which  a  strong  opinion  was  expressed  by  Patteson,  J.,  in  relation  to  this 
defence.  During  a  fight,  the  prisoner  struck  the  deceased  a  severe  blow 
under  the  left  ear.  He  fell,  and  died  in  a  few  minutes.  After  death, 
blood  was  found  extravasated  on  the  part  corresponding  to  the  seat  of 
violence,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the  medical  witness,  satisfactorily 
accounted  for  death.  The  defence  was,  that  the  effusion  might  have 
proceeded  from  over-excitement ;  but  the  judge  said  that  if  it  were  proved 
two  people  were  fighting  together— blows  were  struck— one  fell  to  the 
ground  and  died,  and  afterwards  internal  injuries  were  found  correspond- 
ing with  the  external  marks  of  violence,  no  power  on  earth  could  persuade 
him  that  such  blows  were  not  the  cause  of  death.  The  prisoner  was 
found  guilty. 

.1,  ^^""""^  ''''"^'"•^  «  ^^".9  -Penoc?  of  ^ime.— Admitting 

that  blood  has  been  effused  on  the  brain  as  a  result  of  violence,  the  person 
injured  may  survive  the  effects  for  so  long  a  period  as  to  create  a  doubt 
whether  death  can  be  strictly  assigned  to  the  violence.    In  this  respect 

A  hllth  °'  (C-  C.  C,  Sept.,  1853)  is  of  some  interest 

A  healthy  man  was  knocked  down  by  the  prisoner,  and  fell  with  his  head 
upon  the  ground  He  appeared  as  if  he  was  stunned,  staggered  in 
attempting  to  walk,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  head  anf  general 
weakness.  This  was  on  April  11,  1853.  Although  he  suffered  from  paTn 
m  the  head,  he  had  no  medical  advice  until  May  12th,  and  had 7n  the 
mean  time  performed  his  duties.    After  this  he  suffered' from  dimness  of 
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sigbt,  and  beoame  clolirions.  On  the  29th  he  came  under  the  care  of 
M'William.  'I'hero  were  mai-ks  of  bruises  on  the  head,  impairment  of 
vision,  a  faltering"  gait,  and  other  symptoms  indicative  of  pressure  on  the 
brain.  He  improved  iinder  treatment,  but  the  symptoms  returned  in  an 
aggravated  form  about  June  12th,  and  he  became  insane.  He  had 
dehisions,  and  was  evidently  suffering  from  pressure  on  the  brain.  He 
recovered  so  far  that  he  was  about  to  be  discharged,  when  the  symptoms 
became  aggravated,  and  death  took  place /owr  months  after  the  infliction 
of  the  violence.  On  inspection,  a  shot  was  found  imbedded  in  the  frontal 
bone,  not  penetrating  the  skull.  A  clot  of  blood  amounting  to  two  fluid 
ounces  existed  between  the  layers  of  the  arachnoid  membrane,  occupying 
the  whole  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere  ;  the  clot  had  evidently  been 
there  for  some  time,  because  it  was  partially  invested  with  a  false  mem- 
brane. No  large  vessel  was  ruptured  ;  there  had  probably  been  an  escape 
of  blood  at  different  times,  and  this  would  explain  the  intermittent  nature 
of  the  symptoms.  The  surface  of  the  brain  had  been  obviously  indented 
by  its  pressure.  Another  clot  of  old  standing  was  found  in  the  pons  Varolii. 
The  witnesses  concurred  in  attributing  death  to  the  effusion  of  blood  on 
the  brain,  and  the  effusion  to  the  violence  inflicted  by  the  prisoner,  although 
it  was  admitted  to  be  probable  that  some  additional  effusion  had  taken 
place  just  before  the  last  recurrence  of  symptoms.  The  prisoner  was  con- 
victed of  manslaughter.  The  fact  that  the  deceased  had  been  healthy 
previous  to  the  violence,  and  that  after  this  he  had  constantly  suffered 
more  or  less  from  symptoms  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  fully  justified  the 
medical  opinion,  in  spite  of  the  protracted  nature  of  the  case.  There  was 
no  other  cause  but  the  violence  to  account  for  the  effusion  and  death. 

Bate  of  efusions. — Recent  effusions  of  blood  are  recognized  by  their  red 
colour,  and  the  consistency  and  appearance  of  the  clot  or  coagulum. 
After  some  days  the  clots  acquire  a  chocolate  or  brown  colour,  and  this 
passes  gradually  into  an  ochreous  tint,  which  may  be  met  with  in  from 
twelve  to  twenty-five  days  after  the  violence  (see  cases,  ante,  p.  666). 
Clots  of  effused  blood  also  xindergo  changes  in  structure  and  consistency; 
when  old  they  a,re  firmer,  and  there  is  much  lymph,  which  is  sometimes 
disposed  in  membranous  layers  of  a  fibrous  structure,  and  these  are 
adherent  to  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain.  The  surface  of  this  organ 
sometimes  presents  a  mark  indicative  of  pressure. 

The  influence  of  time  and  surface  in  altering  the  appearance  of  effused 
blood,  will  be  evident  from  the  following  case  reported  by  Reid  ('  Physiol. 
Researches,'  p.  513).  A  woman,  get.  70,  threw  herself  from  a  window. 
The  fall  produced  a  severe  lacerated  wound  of  the  scalp,  laying  bare  the 
skull,  and  causing  a  simple  fracture  of  the  sternum  and  tibia.  She  died 
thirty-one  days  after  the  injury,  in  a  state  of  exhaustion.  On  inspection 
there  was  a  fracture  of  the  left  parietal  bone,  and  between  the  dura  mater 
and  inner  surface  of  the  skull,  near  the  left  temple,  there  was  a  layer  of 
coao-ulated  blood,  one-sixth  of  an  inch  in  thickness  and  about  two  inches 
in  breadth  In  one  place  the  clot  had  a  hrownish  hue,  but  the  greater  part 
of  it  was  still  rather  dark-coloured.  On  the  right  side  there  was  a  similar 
effusion  of  coagulated  blood,  but  this  was  inside  the  dura  mater  and  on  the 
arachnoid  covering  of  the  brain  (see  fig.  127,  p.  676),  or  witbm  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid.  This  coagulum  was  everywhere  of  a  cJiocolate-broicn 
colour,  showing  that  the  process  of  absorption  was  much  more  advanced 
than  on  the  left  side.  A  large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood  had  been  effused 
into  the  cellular  tissue  near  the  fracture  of  the  tibia.  This  was  still  black, 
and  had  the  appearance  of  a  recent  effusion.  A  small  quantity  of  black  blood 
was  also  found  near  the  sternum,  which  had  been  fractured.  The  fra^ctured 
ends  of  the  bones  had  been  firmly  united.    There  is  no  doubt  that  all 
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these  effusions  had  taken  place  at  the  same  time  from  the  same  accident, 
i.e.  thirty-one  days  before  death,  yet  they  presented  very  different  appear- 
ances ;  and  but  for  the  facts  being  known,  it  might  have  been  contended 
that  the  effusion  on  the  arachnoid  from  the  great  change  of  colour  was  of 
much  older  date  than  the  others.  The  difference,  however,  was  probably 
owing  to  absorption  being  more  active  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  serous 
membrane  than  in  the  other  structures  in  which  blood  was  effused.  In 
estimating  time,  as  indicated  by  change  of  colour  in  the  clot,  we  must 
therefore  always  consider  the  seat  of  the  effusion  and  the  absoi-bing  power 
of  the  tissues.  Reid  also  mentions  a  remarkable  case  of  effusion  of  serum 
in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  in  the  case  of  a  young  man,  who  died  about 
a  week  after  he  had  received  a  blow  on  the  right  side  of  the  face.  It 
appeared,  however,  that  he  had  sustained  a  severe  injury  to  the  head 
eighteen  months  before,  and  certain  changes  in  the  brain,  as  well  as  the 
appearance  of  the  effusion,  rendered  it  probable  that  it  was  really  of  old 
date,  and  that  it  had  been  caused  by  the  first  accident,  and  not  by  the  blow 
on  the  face.    (Op.  cit.,  p.  517.) 

When  a  medical  man  is  required  to  give  an  opinion  of  the  date  of  an 
effusion  found  on  the  brain,  great  caution  is  required.   A  surgeon  may  not 
be  able  to  fix  the  precise  date,  but  it  may  be  in  his  power  to  say  whether 
the  blood  has  been  effused  for  a  few  days,  weeks,  or  months.   A  case  was 
tried  (Derby  Lent  Ass.,  1859)  in  which  this  question  was  material. 
On  Jan.  25th,  a  man  was  kicked  violently  on  the  head  by  two  companions. 
He  was  attended  by  a  surgeon  for  fourteen  days,  and  was  then  pro- 
nounced to  be  convalescent.    Six  weeks  after  the  assault,  the  man  became 
seriously  ill,  and  he  died  in  five  days.    The  two  men  were  tried  for  man- 
slaughter; and  at  the  trial  a  medical  man  deposed  that  the  deceased  died 
from  the  effects  of  the  injuries  inflicted  by  the  prisoners  on  Jan.  25th. 
The  post-mortem  appearances  were,  congestion  of  the  brain,  with  effusion 
of  a  large  clot  of  blood  on  the  surface  of  the  left  hemisphere,  immediately 
below  the  situation  of  the  most  serious  external  wound,  this  clot  being 
surrounded  by  a  considerable  quantity  of  coagulable  lymph.  The  prisoner's 
counsel  then  put  the  question  to  the  witness :  '  I  can  produce  evidence 
to  show  that  deceased  fell  down  some  steps  into  a  cellar,  upon  his  head, 
three  weeks  before  his  death — do  you  not  think  it  more  likely  that  death 
was  the  result  of  this  fall,  rather  than  of  the  beating  three  weeks  prior 
to  the  fall  ?  '     The  surgeon  said  :  '  Certainly  not ;  '  and,  '  there  could 
not  have  been  the  effusion  of  lymph  I  describe  after  an  accident  within 
so  short  a  space  of  time  as  three  weeks.    There  must  have  been  a  longer 
space  of  time  between  the  injury  and  the  death  to  have  produced  this 
appearance.'    The  reasons  for  so  Strong  an  opinion  were  not  given.  Sa 
far  as  the  description  goes,  there  was  nothing  to  show  that  the  effusion 
had  been  there  more  than  three  weeks.    Coagulable  lymph  may  be  found 
in  these  effusions  within  a  much  shorter  period  than  three  weeks.    A  man 
fell  from  a  height  upon  his  head,  was  ill  for  three  days,  and  then  so  far 
recovered  that  he  sat  up  and  dressed  himself;  on  the  next  day  he  became 
insensible,  and  died  on  the  eighth  day  after  the  accident.    On  inspection 
the  base  of  the  skull,  including  both  orbits,  was  found  fractured  •  there 
was  effusion  with  much  lymph  at  the  base  of  the  brain.    In  the  case 
which  was  the  subject  of  trial,  the  situation  of  the  effusion  beneath  the 
seat  of  violence  was  m  favour  of  its  being  caused  by  that  violence  but 
there  was  nothing  in  the  appearance  of  the  effusion  to  enable  a  medical 
man  to  say  whether  it  had  taken  place  either  six  weeks  or  three  weeks 
before  death.    The  perfect  intermediate  recovery  was  somewhat  adverse 
to  the  theory  that  the  clot  was  produced  by  the  violence  of  the  prisoners. 
When  the  force  is  of  a  bruising  kind,  the  whole  substance  of  the  skull 
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may  "be  fractured  without  a  division  of  the  skin.  (Reg.  v.  Ward,  C,  C.  C, 
1841.)  There  is  one  remarkable  circumstance  connected  with  fractures 
accompanied  by  depression  of  bone  which  here  requires  to  be  mentioned 
— namely,  that  the  person  has  been  sensible  so  long  as  the  foreign  sub- 
stance which  produced  the  fracture  and  depression  remained  wedged  in 
the  brain,  and  that  insensibility  and  other  fatal  symptoms  began  to  mani- 
fest themselves  only  after  its  removal.  This  being  admitted,  it  may  be 
urged  in  defence,  that  death  was  really  caused  by  medical  interference. 
But  it  is  a  sufficient  answer  to  state,  that  the  wounded  person  must  have 
died  from  inflammation  of  the  brain  if  the  foreign  body  had  been  allowed 
to  remain  ;  and  that  it  is  consistent  with  the  soundest  principles  of 
practice  to  remove  all  such  foreign  substances  without  delay.  In  fractures 
of  the  skull,  with  depression,  it  may  become  a  question  whether  the  surgeon 
raised  the  depressed  portion  of  bone  so  soon  as  he  ought  to  have  done. 
A  blow  on  the  head  may  produce  a  fracture  of  the  inner  table  of  the 
skull,  and  cause  death  by  compression  as  a  result  of  the  fracture  or  of 
the  effusion  of  blood.  In  Beg.  v.  Hadioen  (Lancaster  Aut.  Ass.,  1871), 
the  prisoner  struck  a  boy  a  severe  blow  on  the  head.  He  became  sick  and 
tinconscious,fell  into  a  state  of  collapse,  and  died  the  next  day.  On  inspec- 
tion the  inner  table  of  the  skull  (fig.  127,  a)  was  found  to  be  fractured, 
and  there  was  effusion  of  blood  on  the  brain. 

Wounds  of  the  brain. — "Wounds  of  the  brain  sometimes  prove  instan- 
taneously mortal,  even  when  slight ;  while  in  other  cases  recoveries  take 
place  from  contused  or  punctured  wounds  of  this  organ,  contrary  to  all 
expectation.  When  a  person  survives  the  first  effects  of  the  injuiy,  there 
are  two  sources  of  danger :  1.  Fungoid  growths  from  the  exposed  portion 
of  the  brain;  and  2.  Inflammation  and  its  consequences.  The  process  of 
inflammation,  it  must  be  remembered,  is  very  slowly  established  in  this 
organ;  it  may  not  manifest  itself  until  from  three  to  ten  weeks  after 
the  injury.  In  one  remarkable  case,  where  a  child  was  accidentally  shot 
through  the  brain,  the  ball  having  traversed  both  hemispheres,  no  symptoms 
of  cerebral  inflammation  manifested  themselves  for  twenty-six  days.  The 
child  died  on  the  twenty-ninth  day.    ('Med.  Gaz.',  vol.  39,  p.  41.)  _ 

In  giving  evidence  upon  the  situation  of  wounds,  of  the  effusion  of 
blood,  and  the  effects  of  fractures,  medical  witnesses  are  often  com- 
pelled to  make  use  of  anatomical  terms.  Fig.  127  represents  a  section 
of  the  bones  of  the  skull,  with  the  three  membranes  which  cover  the 
brain,    (a)  Section  of  the  skull-bones,  with  the  outer  and  inner  tables, 

and  the  intermediate  cellular  structure,  or  diploe, 
indicated  by  the  dark  shading ;  the  scalp,  or  skin 
of  the  skull,  which  covers  the  outer  table,  is  not 
represented.     (6)  The  dura  mater,   or  outer 
5  membrane  of  the  brain ;  it  is  thick  and  fibrous, 
_  c   closely  adherent  to  the  inside  of  the  inner  table 
'^:sNff==^r?^^^^f^^        ^   of  the  skull,  but  smooth  on  the  side  towards 
^  Vi  ^      the  brain.     (c)  The  arachnoid  membrane,  so 

''tbtr"anT\V3%ir  coveS  named  from   its    delicate  web-like  structure, 
of  the  brain  (membranes),  seen  gmooth  towards  the  dura  mater, but  closely  CO ver- 

ing  the  pia  mater  beneath,  (d)  The  pia  mater— 
the  membrane  which  immediately  invests  the  substance  of  the  brain  and 
dips  into  all  the  convolutions.  It  contains  the  blood-vessels  which  nourish 
the  hemispheres  of  the  brain.  These  membranes  are,  for  distinctness, 
represented  as  being  separated  from  each  other,  but  they  are  m  close 
proximity,  and  the  rough  side  of  the  dura  mater  is  closely  adherent  to 
the  inside  of  the  skull  (calvarium).  The  ordinary  seats  of  the  effusion  ot 
blood  from  violence  are  between  the  dura  mater  and  inner  table  of  the 
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Fig.  128. 


Nskull,  and  between  the  pia  mater  and  tlie  surface,  or  in  the  substance  of. 
the  brain. 

Fig.  128  represents  a  horizontal  section  of  the  brain.  1,  1,  the  two 
hemispheres  cut  down,  forming  what  is 
calling  the  centrum  ovale.  The  greater 
part  of  this  consists  of  white  medullary 
or  bi'ain  substances,  studded  with  small 
red  points  (the  sections  of  small  blood- 
vessels) called  puncta  cruenta  or  vascu- 
losa.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  narrow 
margin,  darkly  shaded,  which  repre- 
sents the  grey  or  cineritious  substance, 
from  its  having  a  darker  coloiir  than 

the  mass  of  the  brain.    The  depth  to 

which  the  convolutions  of  the  brain  ex- 
tend into  its  substance  is  here  seen, 

■and  it  is  into  these  that  the  pia  mater 

or  investing  membrane  dips.    2  and  3 

represent  in  section  the  fore  and  back 

parts  of  the  corpus  callosum,  or  the 

body  by  which  the  two  hemispheres 

are  united.    The  removal  of  this  has 

exposed  the  two  great  cavities  of  the 

brain,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  called 

•the  lateral  ventricles.    These  are  here 

seen  with  their  contents.  4.  Part  of  the 

septum  Ucidum,  showing  a  slight  space  between  its  layers,  which  is  called 

the  fifth  ventricle.    5,  6,  7,  are  prolongations  of  the  cavities  or  ventricles, 


A  section  of  the  brain,  showing  the  centrum 
ovale  and  ventricles  or  cavities. 


Fig.  129. 


Vertical  longitudinal  section  of  the  brain,  cerebellum,  pons  Varolii,  and 

tne  upper  part  of  the  spinal  marrow  (Hlrschfeld  and  Leveille). 
1.  Convolutions  of  longitudinal  n.  Fourth  ventricle. 

fissures.  18.  Optic  nerve. 

t'  P?nL",^  callosum.  ,9.  Arbor  vitaj  cerebelli. 

lo  ^        .      .  iJl-  Section  of  medulla  oblonKata 

13.  Corpora  quadrigemina.  26.  Section  of  pons  Varolii 

front  and  back,  which  from  their  shape  are  called  cornua  (horns)  8  The 
corpus  str^atum  one  ventricle.  9.  A  dark  fringe-like  looking "  body 
called  the  choroid  plexus;  it  consists  of  a  fold  of  membrane  (pia  mater) 
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enclosint^  numerous  blood-vessels.  This  plexus  communicates  witli  that 
of  the  opposite  ventricle  througli  the  foramen  of  Monro.  A  bristle  is 
passed  thi-ough  the  opening  under  4,  and  its  extremities  are  seen  restinfj^ 
on  the  corpus  striatum  on  each  side.  10.  A  portion  of  the  thalamus  opticus 
of  one  ventricle.  11.  The  fornix.  12.  The  hippocampus  major,  descend- 
ing into  the  middle  cornu. 

Wounds  of  the  face. — When  wounds  of  the  face  are  of  any  extent  they 
are  usually  followed  by  great  deformity ;  and  -when  they  penetrate  the 
cavities  in  which  the  organs  of  the  senses  are  situated,  they  often  pi-ove 
fatal,  either  by  involving  the  brain  and  its  membranes,  or  by  giving  rise  to 
inflammation  of  this  organ.  Wounds  of  the  eyebrows  are  not  of  so  simple 
a  nature  as  might  at  first  sight  be  supposed.  Besides  being  attended  with 
deformity  when  they  heal,  they  are  liable  to  give  rise,  during  the  process 
of  healing,  to  serious  disorders  of  the  neighbouring  parts.  Amaurosis  and' 
neuralgia  are  recorded  among  the  secondary  and  not  unusual  consequences 
of  such  wounds,  when  the  supra-oi-bital  nerve  has  become  implicated. 
Under  certain  conditions  of  the  body,  there  may  be  inflammation  of  the 
parts  within  the  orbit,  extending  by  contiguity  to  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  and  proving  fatal  by  leading  to  the  formation  of  pus  within  that 
organ.  Amaurosis  in  the  right  eye  has  been  kncvra  to  occur  from  a  con- 
tused wound,  not  of  a  violent  nature,  to  the  right  eyebrow.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,' 
vol.  31,  p.  931.)  "Woiinds  apparently  confined  to  the  external  parts  of  the 
face  frequently  conceal  deep-seated  mischief.  A  sharp  instrument  pene- 
trating the  eyelid,  and  passing  upwards  with  any  force,  will  produce 
fracture  of  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone,  which  is  known  to  be 
extremely  thin,  and  even  injure  the  brain  beyond. 

Wounds  of  the  orhit. — Astley  Cooper  relates,  that  a  girl  accidentally 
fell,  while  playing  with  a  pair  of  scissors,  and  the  point  of  the  scissors 
passed  upwards  under  the  upper  eyelid.    It  was  found  diflBcult  to  extract 
them;  the  eye  became  inflamed,  but  for  some  days  after  the  accident 
the  child  was  in  the  habit  of  walking  a  considerable  distance  daily  to 
receive  medical  advice.    In  about  ten  days  she  suffered  violent  pain,  with 
symptoms  of  inflammation  of  the  brain,  under  which  she  died.  On 
inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  had  been 
fractured,  the  dura  mater  torn,  and  one  of  the  anterior  lobes  of  the  brain 
lacerated.  (For  a  similar  case,  see  'Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  41,  p.  553.)  In  several 
instances  in  this  country,  trials  for  murder  or  manslaughter  have  taken, 
place,  in  which  death  has  been  caused  by  a  penetrating  wound  of  the- 
orbit,  leading  to  fracture  of  the  bone,  and  injuring  the  brain.  In  the  year 
1735,  the  celebrated  MacMin,  the  comedian,  was  tried  for  having  caused 
the  death  of  Thomas  Hallam,  by  thrusting  a  stick  into  his  eye.  .^n  m-- 
specting  the  body  of  the  deceased,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  stick  had 
entered  the  brain  through  the  orbit ;  and  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of 
manslaughter.     A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  at  Liverpool,  in- 
1843,  where  a  boy  killed  another  by  wounding  him  with  a  gimlet  m 
the  eye.    The  brain  was  perforated,  and  he  died  in  two  days.    It  is- 
necessary  for  a  witness  'to  bear  in  mind  that,  owing  to  the  thmness  ot 
the  orbital  plate,  an  injury  of  this  kind  may  be  produced  by  the  applica- 
tion, comparatively  speaking,  of  only  a  moderate  force.    The  following 
instance,  reported  by  Watson,  will  show  that  a  simple  cause  may  produce 
a  serious  wound  of  the  orbit.    A  boy,  aged  ten,  had  the  birch  end  ot  a 
common  broom  thrust  several  times  into  his  face  by  one  of  his  com- 
panions.   He  became  stunned,  and  was  carried  home  in  a  state  of  stupor. 
He  afterwards  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  eye-ball  and  forehead. 
Symptoms  of  inflammation  and  fever  supervened,  followed  by  coma,  con- 
vulsions, and  insensibility.  He  died  in  about  sixteen  days  after  the  accident.- 
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On  dissection,  the  orbital  plate  was  found  perforated,  and  pus  and  lymph 
were  effused  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  The  left  ventricle  contained  three 
ounces  of  pus;  it  communicated  with  a  wound  m  the  orbit.  A  small 
portion  of  bone  was  partially  separated  from  the  orbital  plate,  and  pro- 
iected  upwards.  For  many  similar  cases,  and  one  in  which  death  took 
place  in  six  hours,  from  a  wound  made  by  a  tobacco-pipe,  see  '  Hottbauer 
iiber  die  Kopfverletzungen,'  1842,  p.  49.  In  infants  and  children,  the 
partition  between  the  orbit  and  the  brain  is  membranous,  and  it  may 
therefore  be  perforated  by  the  sHghtest  causes.  A  man  was  tried  in 
Scotland,  in  1827,  for  killing  a  girl,  by  shooting  her.  The  prisoner  had 
inadvertently  discharged  a  gun  towards  the  high  road,  where  the  deceased 
was  standing  ;  she  received  the  shot  in  her  face,  but  the  wounds  appeared 
quite  superficial.  She  died  in  three  days,  and  it  was  found  that  one  small 
pellet  had  penetrated  the  orbital  plate  and  perforated  the  brain.  The 
orbital  plate  need  not  always  be  perforated,  in  order  that  fatal  inflamma- 
tion of  the  brain  should  be  set  up.  A  deeply  penetrating  wound  of  the 
orbit  only,  has  caused  death  under  the  usual  symptoms  of  cerebral  disturb- 
ance. ('  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  vol.  43,  p.  263.)  (See  also  Casper's 
^Wochenschrift,' May,  1845.) 

Wounds  of  the  nose. — These  wounds  are,  generally  speaking,  of  a  simple 
nature,  rarely  giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms ;  but  they  are  often  attended 
with  great  deformity.  If  the  injury  is  contused  and,  at  the  same  time, 
extensive,  a  loss  of  the  sense  of  smelling  will  probably  result.  A  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  nose,  produced  by  passing  a  sharp-pointed  instru- 
ment up  the  nostril,  may  destroy  life  by  perforating  the  cribriform  plate 
of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  injuring  the  brain.  Such  a  wound,  it  is  obvious, 
might  be  produced  withoiit  leaving  any  external  marks  of  injury.  A  man 
died  in  nine  weeks  from  the  effects  of  a  wound  of  the  nose,  whereby  the 
nasal  bones  were  fractured.  On  inspection,  there  was  a  copious  inflam- 
matory effusion  at  the  surface  of  the  iDi-ain,  particularly  at  the  part  corre- 
sponding to  the  seat  of  the  violence.  An  injury  to  the  bones  of  the  nose 
may  prove  fatal  by  giving  rise  to  an  attack  of  tetanus.  A  case  of  this  kind 
has  been  elsewhere  I'elated  {ante,  p.  629). 

Deformity  as  a  consecj[uence  of  wounds  of  the  face. — Wounds  of  the  face, 
when  at  all  extensive,  are  always  followed,  in  healing,  by  greater  or  less 
deformity.  A  medical  witness  may,  perhaps,  find  those  questions  put  to 
him  in  relation  to  them :  Is  the  wound  likely  to  be  attended  with  de- 
formity ?  Could  such  a  wound  of  the  face  heal  without  deformity  ? — 
or,  Could  the  deformity,  if  it  exist,  have  been  produced  by  any  other 
cause  than  the  wound  F  These  questions  are  of  importance.  A  person 
may  allege  that  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the  face,  when  the  medical 
witness,  on  examination,  may  find  no  trace  of  such  a  wound  as  that 
described.  Again,  a  person  may  seek  damages  from  another  in  a  civil 
action,  by  alleging  that  a  particular  deformity  was  produced  by  a  wound, 
when  the  medical  witness  may  be  able  to  trace  its  origin  to  disease,  ox  to 
Bome  accidental  cause. 

Injuries  to  the  Spine. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow  seldom  require  medico-legal 
investigation  ;  but  this  organ  is  liable  to  conmssion  from  blows,  to  com- 
pression from  fracture  of  the  vertebras  or  the  effusion  of  blood,  with  all 
the  secondary  consequences  attending  such  accidents.  Concussion  of  the 
spinal  marrow  commonly  produces  paralysis,  affecting  the  bladder,  rectum, 
or  lower  extremities.  These  symptoms  may  not  appear  at  once,  but  come 
-on  after -some  hours  or  days.  {BoivUng  v.  8.  E.  By.  Co.,  Exch.,  Feb.,  1859  ; 
.also  Williamson  v.  L.  B.  and  8.  C.  Ry.  Co.,  Guildford  Sum.  Ass.,  1862.) 
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After  death  no  traces  of  mechanical  injury  may  be  discovered.  Blows  on- 
the  spine,  unattended  with  fracture  or  dislocation,  may  be  followed  by 
inflammation  and  softening  of  the  spinal  marrow.  A  slight  injury  has 
been  known  to  cause  death,  by  giving  rise  to  inflammation  of  the  spinal 
marrow.  (Henke's  *  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,'  1840,  2,  407.)  This  organ  is 
also  liable  to  compi-ession  from  slight  causes.  A  man  was  tried  on  a 
charge  of  manslaughter.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  had  throAvn  the 
deceased  on  the  ground,  and  while  he  was  attempting  to  rise,  he  caught 
him  by  the  throat,  forced  him  backwards,  and  brought  his  head  violently 
in  contact  with  the  ground.  The  deceased  died  after  a  few  convulsive 
gasps.  On  inspection,  the  spinal  cord  was  found  to  be  compressed  between 
the  body  of  the  fourth  and  the  arch  of  the  third  vertebra,  but  on  removing 
it,  no  indentation  or  laceration  of  its  substance  was  perceptible.  Death  had 
ensued  from  pai-alysis.  This  case  shows  the  necessity  of  inspecting  the 
vertebral  column,  when  death  is  alleged  to  have  been  caused  by  violence, 
and  no  traces  of  it  are  perceptible  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  Indeed,  it 
is  not  improbable  that  in  many  cases  of  sudden  death  fx-om  alleged  or 
suspected  violence,  where  the  cause  is  obscure,  if  the  spinal  marrow  were 
examined,  the  fatal  result  might  be  explained  by  the  discovery  of  some 
mechanical  injury  or  morbid  change  in  this  organ.  This  part  of  a  medico- 
legal inspection  is  too  commonly  neglected.  (See  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1871  1  I 
138;  and  2,  116.) 

Fractures  of  the  vertehoxe. — These  fractures  are  generally  attended  bv 
displacement,  and  thus  produce  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  They 
are  the  more  rapidly  fatal  in  proportion  as  the  injury  is  high  up  in  the 
vertebral  column.  The  whole  of  the  body  becomes  paralyzed  below  the 
seat  of  injury,  by  the  compression  of  the  spinal  mai-row.  If  the  seat  of 
compression  is  above  the  fourth  cervical  vertebra  death  is  commonly 
immediate  :  asphyxia  results  from  paralysis  of  the  nerves  which  supply  the 
diaphragm,  and  are  necessary  to  respiration.  In  falls  on  the  top  of  the 
head  from  a  height,  it  sometimes  happens,  not  only  that  the  skull  is- 
extensively  fractured,  but  that  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second  vertebra 
is  broken  off,  owing  to  the  head  being  doubled  under  the  body.  This 
injury  to  the  second  vertebra  may  be  the  cause  of  death.  This  accident  is 
not  always  attended  with  fatal  compression  of  the  spinal  marrow.  ('Ed. 
Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Jan.,  1838,  p.  265.)  In  one  instance  the  person 
survived  fifteen  months  (ib.,  Oct.,  1845,  p.  527)  ;  and  in  another,  in  which 
the  fracture  was  caused  by  the  patient  turning  in  bed  while  his  head  was 
pressed  on  the  pillow,  death  did  not  take  place  for  sixteen  months.  (Copland,. 
'  Diet.  Pr.  Med.'  Paralysis.)  On  several  criminal  trials,  this  injury  was 
proved  to  have  been  the  cause  of  death  ;  and  in  a  case  tried  at  Glasgow 
(^Bex  V.  jReid,  p.  71),  it  became  a  material  question,  how  far  such  a 
fracture  might  result  fi'om  disease.  It  may  happen  that  cai'ies  of  the  bone,, 
or  disease  of  the  transverse  ligament,  will  cause  a  separation  of  the  dentiform 
process  from  the  secoiid  cervical  vertebra.  The  state  of  the  bone  in  these 
alleged  fatal  accidents  should  therefore  be  closely  examined.  In  Reid's  case 
an  acquittal  took  place,  ]3art]y  because  the  deceased  had  laboured  under 
disease  of  the  spine,  and  the  exact  state  of  the  parts  had  not  been  noticed. 
Disease  of  the  ligaments  may  also  lead  to  a  separation,  followed  by  slow 
or  rapid  death,  according  to  the  degree  of  pressure.  A  slight  cause  may 
sometimes  produce  severe  and  fatal  injury  to  the  neck.  A  lunatic  in  a 
private  asylum  suddenly  threw  her  head  back,  in  order  to  avoid  taking 
some  food  that  \Yas  offered  to  her;  and  she  died  evidently  fi'om  the  com- 
pression produced  by  the  displacement  of  the  dentiform  process  of  the 
second  vertebra.  A  woman  died  suddenly- a  month  after  her  confinement: 
ghe  had  been  suckling  her  child  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  four 
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she  was  found  dead.  The  viscera  of  the  abdomen,  chest,  and  head  were 
carefully  examined,  without  the  discovery  of  any  morbid  appearance  to  ac- 
count for  her  death— when,  as  the  brain  was  being  returned  into  the  sJvull, 
one  of  the  inspectors  noticed  a  projection  at  the  foramen  magnum  Un 
further  examination,  the  dentiform  process  of  the  second  vertebra  was  tound. 
to  have  been  displaced,  and  this  had  so  injured  the  spinal  marrow  as  to 
destroy  life.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  3,  p.  582.)  It  is  not  stated  whether  the 
bone  was  in  a  healthy  or  diseased  condition.  The  following  case  shows 
that  the  rapidity  of  death  will  depend  on  the  degree  of  compression  :— 
A  girl  had  a  stiff  neck,  as  it  was  supposed,  from  cold  :  her  head  was  con- 
tinually twisted  to  the  left  side,  but  she  possessed  the  power  of  moving  it 
in  the  opposite  direction.  While  in  this  state,  a  man  suddenly  seized  her 
and  gave  her  head  a  violent  twist ;  she  felt  immediately  severe  pain,  lost 
the  power  of  turning  her  head  to  the  right,  and  had  difficulty  of  SAvallowing. 
These  symptoms  continued  to  increase  for  a  month,  and  she  ultimately  died 
from  paralysis.  On  inspection,  the  ligaments  of  the  first  and  second 
vertebrge  were  found  ruptured,  but  there  was  no  mark  of  suppuration. 
The  bones  were  healthy.  The  dentiform  process  had  compressed  the 
anterior  columns  of  the  spinal  marrow,  which  were  softened ;  it  was  ob- 
served during  life  that  she  had  lost  more  of  the  power  of  motion  than  of 
sensation.  ('  Gaz.  Med.,'  Nov.,  1842.)  A  displacement  of  the  dentiform 
process  may  take  place  from  very  slight  causes.  In  a  case  which  occurred  to 
Petit,  a  child  was  instantaneously  killed  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
lifted  up  by  the  head.  (See  also  Cormack's 'Edin.  Jour.,' April,  1845,p.  314.) 
A  man  while  holding  his  head  in  a  butting  position  during  a  struggle  with 
a  friend  died  suddenly.  The  friend  had  forcibly  rotated  or  twisted  the 
deceased's  head  a  few  times  from  side  to  side  by  the  brim  of  his  hat.  On 
inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  first  four  cervical  vertebrjB  were  fractured 
— the  ligaments  were  bruised  and  torn,  and  blood  was  effused  on  the 
coverings  of  the  spinal  cord.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  May  17,  1856.) 
It  is  not  stated  whether  there  was  any  disease  of  the  bones.  Compression 
of  the  spinal  marrow  sometimes  arises,  though  rarely,  from  effusion  of 
blood  from  a  fall.  It  is  important  to  remember,  that  an  effusion  of  blood 
may  also  take  place  from  spontaneous  causes.  In  one  case,  which  proved 
fatal  from  an  accidental  fall,  a  coagulum  of  blood  was  found  effused  into 
the  substance  of  the  spinal  marrow,  exactly  opposite  a  fracture  of  the 
body  of  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra. 

Injuries  to  the  spine  and  its  contents  are  generally  the  result  of  falls 
or  blows,  either  on  the  head  or  the  lower  part  of  the  column.  The 
secondary  consequences  of  these  injuries  are  sometimes  so  insidious  as  to 
disarm  suspicion,  and  death  may  take  place  quite  unexpectedly  some 
weeks  after  the  accident.  Splinters  of  bone,  separated  by  fractures,  may 
remain  adherent  for  some  time ;  and,  by  a  sudden  turn  of  the  head,  be 
forced  off,  and  destroy  life  by  penetrating  the  spinal  marrow  at  a  long 
period  after  the  intiiction  of  the  injury.  This  has  been  known  to  happen 
in  fractures  involving  the  margin  of  the  foramen  magnum,  and  in  such 
cases  death  is  immediate. 

The  spinal  marrow  has  been  in  some  instances  wounded  in  its  upper 
part  by  sharp-pointed  instruments  introduced  between  the  vertebrae. 
Death  is  an  instantaneous  result  when  the  wound  is  above  the  third 
cervical  vertebra  : — there  is  no  part  of  the  spine  where  a  weapon  can  so 
easily  penetrate  as  this,  especially  if  the  neck  be  slightly  bent  forward. 
The  external  wound  thus  made  may  be  very  small,  and  if  produced  with 
any  obliquity  by  drawing  aside  the  integuments,  it  might  be  easily  over- 
looked, or  it  might  be  set  down  as  superficial.  For  an  account  of  a  case 
iu  which  death  occurred  from  a  stab  in  the  back  of  the  neck,  causing  a 
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division  of  tho  spinal  marrow,  see  Henke,  *  Zeitschriffc  der  S.  A.,'  1836 
H.  2  ;  and  for  another  case  of  homicidal  iniury  to  the  snine  see  *  Lanopf ' 
1855,  I.  p.  520.  ^  ' 

In  fractures  of  the  vertebrae,  a  person  is  generally  so  disabled,  what- 
ever may  be  the  situation  of  the  fracture,  that  he  cannot  walk  or  exert 
himself.  We  must  be  prepared,  however,  for  exceptions  to  this.  In  1861, 
a  man,  tet.  35,  was  admitted  into  the  Northampton  Infirmary  sufferintj 
from  paralysis  of  the  legs  and  great  pain  in  the  back  and  in  the  abdomen. 
He  could  give  no  intelligible  account  of  the  cause  of  his  illness.  He  soon 
died ;  and  on  a  post-mortem  examination,  the  tenth  dorsal  vertebra  was 
found  broken  in  its  body  and  arch.  There  was  slight  displacement,  but 
it  was  not  such  as  to  press  upon  the  spinal  cord.  A  large  clot  of  blood 
was  situated  on  the  sheath  of  the  cord,  and  had  caused  the  paralysis.  It 
was  proved  at  the  inquest  that  deceased  met  with  a  heavy  fall,  but  that 
he  had  walked  some  distance  afterwards,  visited  several  public-houses, 
gone  home  intoxicated,  and  lain  down  to  sleep  in  a  yard.  He  awoke  in 
the  morning  sober,  but  was  unable  to  move  his  legs.  In  addition  to 
paralysis,  the  man  when  admitted  was  labouring  under  peritonitis. 
There  was  no  evidence  that  he  had  sustained  any  injury  subsequently  to 
the  fall  twelve  days  before  his  admission ;  hence  there  was  reason  to 
believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  fractured  vertebi-a,  he  had  not  been  rendered 
incapable  of  motion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  effusion  of  blood  was  the 
cause  of  the  paralysis,  and  this  did  not  occur  until  some  time  after  the 
fracture,  as  the  result  of  slow  oozing.  (See  for  a  case  somewhat  similar, 
Mecj.  V.  Slater  and  Vivian,  C.  C.  C,  Sept.,  1860.  Insanity.) 
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WOUNDS  OF  THE  CHEST — OF  THE  LUNGS — RUPTURES  FROM  ACCIDENTS — WOUNDS 
AND  RUPTURES  OP  THE  HEART — WOUNDS  OF  THE  AORTA  AND  VEN^  CAV^ — 
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CHEST — WOUNDS  OF  THE  ABDOMEN — DEATH  FROM  BLOWS  ON  THE  CAVITY — 
RUPTURES  OF  THE  LIVER,  GALL-BLADDER,  SPLEEN,  KIDNEYS,  INTESTINES, 
STOMACH,  AND  URINARY  BLADDER — MEDICO-LEGAL  QUESTIONS  CONNECTED  WITH 
RUPTURED  BLADDER — WOUNDS  OF  THE  GENITAL  ORGANS — MUTILATION. 

Woimds  of  the  chest. — Wounds  of  the  chest  have  been  divided  into  those 
which  are  confined  to  the  walls  and  those  which  penetrate  the  cavity. 
Incised  or  punctured  wounds  of  the  chest-walls  are  rarely  followed  by 
dangerous  consequences.  The  bleeding  is  not  considerable,  and  is  generally 
arrested  without  much  difficulty.  They  heal  either  by  adhesion  or  suppura- 
tion, and  unless  their  effects  are  aggravated  by  incidental  circumstances, 
the  person  recovers.  Contusions  or  contused  wounds  of  the  chest  are, 
however,  far  more  dangerous,  and  the  danger  is  in  a  I'atio  to  the 
degree  of  violence  used.  Such  injuries,  when  severe,  are  ordinarily  accom- 
panied by  fractures  of  the  ribs  or  sternum — by  a  rupture  of  the  viscera 
within  the  cavity,  including  the  diaphragm — by  profuse  bleeding — or,  as 
an  after  effect,  by  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  wither  without  suppiu-ation. 
Practures  of  the  ribs  are  dangerous  for  several  reasons  :  the  bones  may  be 
splintered  and  driven  inwards,  thereby  wounding  the  lungs  and  causing 
haemorrhage  or  leading  to  inflammation  of  the  pleura  or  lungs.  In  fractures 
of  the  upper  ribs  the  prognosis  is  less  favourable  than  in  those  of  the 
lower,  because  commonly  a  much  greater  degree  of  violence  is  required  to 
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produce  the  fracture.  A  simple  fracture  of  the  sternum  or  cliest-bone 
without  displacement  of  the  bone,  is  rarely  attended  with  danger,  unless 
the  concussion  has  at  the  same  time  produced  mischief  internally,  which 
will  be  known  by  the  symptoms.  When,  however,  the  bone  is  depressed  as 
well  as  fractured,  the  viscera  behind  may  be  mortally  injured.  In  a  case 
•of  depressed  fracture  of  the  sternum,  the  person  died  after  the  lapse  ot 
thirteen  days  ;  and  on  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  fractured  portion 
of  bone  had  produced  a  transverse  wound  of  the  heart  about  an  inch  in 
length.  The  cavities  of  the  organ  had  not  been  penetrated,  but  the  piece 
•of  bone  was  exactly  adapted  to  the  depression  produced  by  it  on  the 
parietes.  (Devergie, '  Med.  Leg.,'  vol.  2,  p.  243.)  A  witness  will  frequently 
be  required  to  take  into  consideration  the  effects  of  contusions  on  the  chest, 
with  or  without  fracture,  in  cases  o£  death  from  pugilistic  combats,  which 
formerly  gave  rise  to  numerous  trials  on  charges  of  manslaughter.  Wounds 
penetrating  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest  are  generally  dangerous,  even  when 
^slight,  in  consequence  of  the  numerous  accidents  with  which  they  are  liable 
to  be  complicated.  In  these  wounds,  the  lungs  are  most  commonly  injured  ; 
but,  according  to  the  direction  of  the  weapon,  the  heart,  or  the  great 
vessels  connected  with  it,  as  well  as  the  oesophagus  (gullet)  and  the 
thoracic  duct,  may  share  in  the  mischief. 

Wounds  of  the  lungs. — The  immediate  cause  of  danger  from  wounds  of 
•these  organs  is  the  consequent  bgemorrhage,  which  is  profuse  in  proportion 
to  the  depth  of  the  wound  and  the  size  of  the  vessels  wounded.  Should 
•the  weapon  divide  any  of  the  trunks  of  the  pulmonary  veins,  the  individual 
anay  speedily  sink.    The  degree  of  haemorrhage  cannot  be  determined  by 
the  quantity  of  blood  which  escapes  from  the  wound  ;  for  it  may  flow  in- 
ternally, and  collect  within  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  impeding  respiration. 
This  is  especially  to  be  apprehended  when  the  external  orifice  of  the  wound 
is  small  and  oblique,  and  one  of  the  intercostal  arteries  has  been  touched 
by  the  weapon.    A  wound  of  the  lung  is  generally  known,  among  other 
symptoms,  by  the  frothiness  and  florid  colour  of  the  blood  which  issues 
from  the  orifice,  as  well  as  by  the  expectoration  of  blood.    The  lungs  may 
fiustain  serious  injury  from  a  blow  or  fall,  and  yet  there  maybe  no  external 
marks  of  violence  or  symptoms  indicative  of  danger  for  some  hours.  A 
young  man,  while  riding,  fell  from  his  horse  on  his  left  arm.    He  com- 
plained of  no  pain  for  five  hours,  but  in  twelve  hours  he  was  seized  with 
■an  alarming  flow  of  blood  from  the  mouth.    He  died  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.    After  death  there  was  no  external  mark  of  injury  to  the  chest, 
but  the  right  lung  was  ruptured  posteriorly  throughout  its  length,  and 
much  blood  had  been  effused.     ('Lancet,'  Nov.,  1842.)     A  boy,  aged 
.fourteen,  fell  to  the  ground  from  a  height  of  about  twenty  feet,  and  died  in 
about  three  hours  after  the  accident.    On  examination  of  the  body,  there 
was  no  mark  of  external  injury.    The  collar-bone  w-as  fractured,  but  the 
ribs  had  escaped  inj  ury.    The  right  lung  was  ruptured  to  the  depth  of  four 
inches  into  its  substance,  and  from  this  rupture  a  large  quantity  of  blood 
had  escaped,  causing  death.     This  case  furnishes  another  illustration 
of  the  production  of  fatal  internal  injuries  without  any  corresponding 
.marks  of  violence  externally.    ('Med.  times  and  Gaz.,'  1853,  II. p.  680.) 
Eor  a  case  of  laceration  of  the  lung  without  fracture  of  the  ribs  from  a 
caiTiage  passing  over  the  chest,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1861,  L  p.  68. 
The  surgeon  should  observe  whether  death,  when  it  occurs  during  the 
convalescence  of  a  person  who  has  survived  the  first  effects  of  a  pene- 
trating wound  of  the  chest,  may  not  have  been  caused  either  by  im- 
prudence on  the  part  of  the  patient,  or  by  abuse  of  regimen  or  other 
misconduct ;  for  circumstances  of  this  nature  may  be  occasionally  treated 
-as  mitjgatory  on  the  trial  of  the  assailant.    It  is  properly  recommended, 
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that  in  all  cases  where  a  person  is  progressing  to  recovery,  any  altera- 
tion in  the  treatment  shouhl  bo  made  with  great  circumspection.  A 
soldier  died  instantly  from  internal  htcmorrhage,  brought  on  by  throwing 
a  bowl  at  some  nine-pins,  two  months  after  he  had  been  apparently 
cured  of  a  wound  of  the  lungs.    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1851,  11.  p.  98.) 

Wounds  of  the  heart. — Wounds  of  the  heart  ai-e  among  the  most  fatal 
of  penetrating  wounds  of  the  chest.  It  was  formerly  considered  that  all 
wounds  of  this  organ  wei-e  necessarily  and  instantly  mortal.  (See  ante,  p. 
655.)  When  the  wound  is  small,  and  the  weapon  penetrates  into  the 
cavities  of  the  heart  obliquely,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable 
period  ;  and  cases  are  on  record  in  which  it  is  probable  that  such  wounds 
would  have  healed  and  the  patients  have  finally  recovered,  but  for  the 
supervention  of  other  diseases  which  destroyed  life.  Dupuytren  has 
reported  the  case  of  a  man  who  received  a  stab  on  the  left  side  of  the 
chest.  He  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  but  the  symptoms  under  which 
he  laboured  did  not  lead  to  the  suspicion  that  he  had  received  a  wound  of 
the,  heart.  The  man  died  in  eight  days,  of  cerebral  disease.  On  an 
inspection  of  his  body,  it  was  found  that  the  left  ventricle  was  wounded 
about  the  middle  and  a  little  to  the  right,  its  cavity  having  been  penetrated 
in  a  transverse  direction.  The  wound  was  three  lines  and  a  half  across,, 
and  one  line  from  above  downwards.  The  external  fibres  of  the  organ 
were  most  separated ;  the  openings  diminished  gradually,  so  that  the 
internal  fibres  were  in  contact  and  closed  the  wound.  A  boy,  in  pulling 
a  knife  from  a  companion  with  the  point  towards  him,  accidentally  stabbed 

himself   in   the   chest.      A  small 


Fig.  130. 


Right  side  of  the  heart,  with  its  cavities  laid  open 
(Wilson). 

d.  Cavity  of  right  ven- 
tricle. 
d.  Pulmonary  artery. 


1.  Cavity  of  right  auricle. 

3.  Superior   vena  cava, 

openlnK  into  the  up- 
per part  of  right  au- 
ricle. 

4.  Inferior  vena  cava. 
a.  llight  ventricle. 


e.f.  Tricuspid  valve. 
0.  Left  ventricle. 
p.  Ascending  aorta. 
r.  Descending  aorta. 
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quantity  of  florid  red  blood  escaped ; 
he  vomited,  and  fell  to  the  ground- 
He  died  in  eight  days.  The  left  ven- 
tricle had  been  perforated,  and  one 
pound  and  a  half  of  blood  was  effused 
in  the  chest.  This  case  shows  that 
fatal  hEemorrhage  is  not  always  im- 
mediate. ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  2,  p'^.  729.) 
In  another  instance,  reported  by 
Dupuytren,  five  or  six  wounds  were- 
made  by  means  of  a  saddler's  needle 
— most  of  them  penetrating  into  the 
left  ventricle  of  the  heart.  The  man 
died  of  cerebral  disease,  twenty-five 
days  after  the  wounds  could  have  been 
possibly  inflicted ;  for  the  needle  was 
taken  from  him  twenty-five  days  be- 
fore his  death,  without  any  suspicion 
being  entertained  of  his  having 
wounded  himself  with  it.  The  cica- 
trices were  visible  on  an  inspection 
of  the  body.  The  quantity  of  blood 
found  in  the  chest  amounted  to  about 
three  ounces,  and  this  appeared  to 


have  proceeded  from  the  substance  of  the  heart.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  13, 
p.  664.)  For  a  case  of  sudden  death  as  the  result  of  an  accidental  wound 
by  a  fish-bone,  see  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1860,  L  p.  467;  and  for 
cases  in  illustration  of  the  fact  that  wounds  of  the  heai't  ai-e  not  instan- 
taneously mortal,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  2,  p.  729. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dupuytren,  that  these  injuries  were  not  neces- 
sarily fatal,  although,  with  one  exception  (p.  683),  there  is  no  cnse  on  record 
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in  which  a  person  has  recovered  from  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  cavities 
of  the  heart.  (' Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1844,  557  ;  also  Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1846,  1,  212.)  There  are  few,  probably,  who  will  be  inclined  to 
consider  them  curable.  From  a  series  of  cases  collected  by  Olhvier  and 
Sanson,  it  appears  that  out  of  twenty -nine  instances  of  penetrating  wounds 
of  the  heart,  only  two  proved  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours.  In  the  others 
death  took  place  at  the  varied  periods  of  from  four  to  twenty-eight  days 
after  the  infliction  of  the  wound.  (Devergie, '  Med.  Leg.,'  vol.  2,  p.  253.), 
These  differences  in  the  time  at  which  death  occurs,  as  well  as  the  fact  that 
wounds  of  the  heart  do  not  instantly  destroy  life,  have  been  ascribed  to 
the  peculiar  disposition  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  organ,  and  to  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  penetrated  by  a  weapon.  Thus,  as  a  general 
principle,  it  is  stated  that  wounds  which  are  parallel  to  the  axis  of  the- 
heart  are,  cceteris  paribus,  less  rapidly  fatal  than  those  which  are  transverse 
to  its  axis.  In  a  wound  which  divides  the  fibres  transversely,  the  opening 
will  be  larger,  and  the  ho3morrhage  greater,  than  in  one  that  is  parallel  to 
these  fibres  ;  and  as  the  heart  is  composed  of  different  layers,  of  which  the 
fibres  pass  in  different  directions,  so,  in  a  penetrating  wound  of  its  cavities,, 
while  one  set  tends  to  separate  the  edges,  another  tends  to  bring  them 
together,  and  thereby  to  restrain  the  flow  of  blood.  It  is  this  action  of 
the  fibres  which  renders  wounds  of  the  ventricles  less  rapidly  fatal  than 
those  of  the  auricles,  all  other  circumstances  being  equal ;  but  a  man  has 
been  known  to  survive  a  laceration  of  the  left  auricle  eleven  hours.  In 
this  case  the  chest  was  crushed,  and  after  death  it  was  found  that  the 
left  auricle  was  lacerated  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  ;  nevertheless  this- 
patient  survived  the  injury  for  the  long  period  mentioned.  ('Lancet,' 
Jan.  30,  1841,  p.  655.)  In  another  instance,  where  a  man  was  stabbed 
through  the  left  auricle  during  a  quarrel,  death  did  not  take  place  until 
after  the  lapse  of  seventy-eight  hours.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  40,  520.)  A  case 
is  reported  in  w^hich  a  person  is  stated  to  have  recovered  from  a  punctured 
wound  of  the  heart  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  17,  p.  82)  ;  and  Trugien  met  with 
a  case  in  which  a  man  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  left  ventricle 
survived  five  days.  The  wound  in  the  heart  had  partly  cicatrized.  (Ibid, 
vol.  47,  p.  42.) 

The  presence  of  a  weapon  in  the  wound,  by  mechanically  obstructing 
the  effusion  of  blood,  also  retards  the  fatal  result.  A  lunatic  wounded 
himself  with  a  very  long  sharp  instrument  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest. 
Two  days  afterwards  he  was  admitted  into  the  Bicetre  Hospital,  labouring 
under  oppressed  breathing,  intermittent  pulse,  and  other  serious  symptoms. 
The  wounded  man  stated  that  he  had  plunged  the  instrument  into  his  chest, 
and  had  not  been  able  to  withdraw  it.  His  symptoms  became  more  aggra- 
vated, and  he  died  on  the  twentieth  day  after  the  infliction  of  the  wound. 
The  pericardium  and  the  surrounding  parts  were  found  inflamed  ;  and  on 
opening  the  heart  an  iron  stiletto  was  discovered,  firmly  imbedded  in 
the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle,  which  it  had  entirely  traversed,  so  that 
its  point  projected  a  few  lines  into  the  cavity  of  the  right  ventricle.  The 
man  had  obviously  died  from  effusion  of  blood ;  but  this  had  taken  place- 
slowly,  and  only  after  the  period  of  time  mentioned  had  the  bleeding 
sufficed  to  destroy  life.  It  appears  that  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart  are 
more  frequently  wounded  than  the  left,  and  of  these  the  right  ventricle  is 
most  commonly  the  seat  of  injury.  Out  of  sixty-four  cases  of  wounds  of 
this  organ,  twenty-nine  were  situated  in  the  right  ventricle,  twelve  in  the 
left  ventricle,  nine  in  the  two  ventricles,  three  in  the  right  auricle,  and  one 
in  the  left  auricle.  These  differences  are  readily  accounted  for  by  the 
relative  situation  of  the  cavities.  It  appears  also  that  w^ounds  of  the  right 
ventricle  are  not  only  the  most  frequent,  but  of  all  others  they  are  the 
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most  rapidly  morfcal.  It  is  considered  that  the  suddenness  of  death  iu 
severe  wounds  of  the  cavities  of  this  organ,  is  to  be  ascribed  not  merely  to 
the  loss  of  blood,  but  to  the  degree  of  compression  which  the  heart  expe- 
riences from  that  which  escapes  into  the  pericardial  sac.  A  singular 
case  of  accidental  wound  of  the  heart,  causing  death,  is  reported  ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1860,  I.  p.  467.)  A  woman  died  suddenly  under  sus- 
picious circumstances.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  a  large  fish-bone 
had  protruded  through  the  stomach  and  had  pei'forated  the  heart, 
causing  death  by  haemorrhage.  In  reference  to  the  direction  of  pene- 
trating wounds  of  the  chest,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  base  of  the  heart 
corresponds  to  the  upper  margin  of  the  third  rib  on  the  left  side,  and  the 
-apex  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  fifth  rib  on  the  same  side.  (See  fig.  96, 
p.  549.) 

liitptures  of  the  heart. — The  heart  is  liable  to  be  ruptured  either  from 
disease  or  accident.    In  the  latter  case,  the  organ  generally  gives  way 

towai'ds  the  base,  and 
through  one  of  its  cavities 
on  the  right  side.  (For 
cases,  see  '  Med.  -  Chir. 
Rev.,'  vol.  31,  p.  532.) 
Hope  asserts  that  in  rup- 
tures from  natural  causes, 
it  is  the  left  side  of  the 
heart,  and  particularly  the 
left  ventricle,  in  which  a 
rupture  is  most  frequently 
found.  The  symptoms  are 
sudden  pain,  collapse, 
cramps,  cold  extremities, 
and  rapid  death.  Accord- 
ing to  the  circumstances 
under  which  they  occur, 
cases  of  rupture  from 
disease  may  excite  a  sus- 
picion of  death  from  vio- 
lence. Sometimes  the 
substance  of  the  heart 
appears  to  have  undei'goue 
fatty  degenei'ation.  A  case 
occurred  in  which,  under 
this  diseased  condition, 
the  left  ventricle  had 
become  ruptured  during 
slight  muscular  exertion 
('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  38,  pp. 
774  and  857)  ;  and  a  case 
is  reported  of  rupture  of 
the  right  ventricle  under  similar  circumstances.  ('  Lancet,'  Feb.  It', 
1857.)  In  other  instances  there  has  been  no  apparent  alteration  of  structure. 
A  young  man,  aged  twenty-nine,  died  in  ten  hours  after  his  fix'st  seizure  ; 
on  inspection,  there  was  a  small  aperture  in  the  right  auricle  near  the 
vena  cava.  This  did  not  appear  to  be  connected  with  any  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  heart.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  26,  p.  518  ;  '  Lancet,'  Nov.,  1843.) 
It  is  worthy  of  note  that  when  this  alarming  accident  proceeds  from  blows 
■or  falls,  it  is  not  always  accompanied  by  marks  of  external  violence,  or  any 
fracture  or  other  injury  to  the  exterior  of  the  chest.    A  girl  was  knocked 


Front  view  of  the  viscera  of  the  chest  (Wilson). 

1.  Right  ventricle  of  the  heart.  2.  Left  ventricle.  3.  Right 
■auricle.  4.  Left  auricle.  5.  Pulmonary  artery.  6.  Right  pulmonary 
artery.  7.  Left  pulmonary  artery.  8.  Ligament  of  the  ductus 
arteriosus.  9.  Arch  of  the  aorta.  10.  Superior  vena  cava.  11.  Arteria 
innominata,  and  iu  front  of  it,  the  right  vena  Innominata.  12.  Right 
subclavian  vein,  and  behind  it,  its  corresponding  artery.  13.  Right 
common  carotid  artery  and  vein.  14.  Ijcft  vena  innominata.  15.  Left 
carotid  artery  and  vein.  16.  Left  subclavian  vein  and  artery.  17. 
Trachea,  or  windpipe.  IS.  Right  bronchus.  19.  Left  bronchus.  20. 
•Pulmonary  veins :  18,  20,  form  the  root  of  the  right  lung ;  and 
7,  19,  20,  the  root  of  the  left.  21.  Superior  lobe  of  the  rifjht  lung. 
22.  Middle  lobe.  23.  Inferior  lobe.  24.  Superior  lobe  of  the  left 
■lung.    25.  Inferior  lobe. 

The  heart  is  here  represented  without  the  pericardium,  the  me  m- 
"braneous  covering  or  bag  in  which  it  is  contained. 
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down  and  run  over  by  a  cart.  When  brought  to  the  hospital  she:  was- 
dead,  and  there  was  no  mark  of  injury  upon  any  part  of  the  body.  On 
inspection,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  full  of  blood,  which  had 
issued  from  a  transverse  rent  across  the  apex  of  the  heart.  Both  ventricles 
were  laid  open  :  the  muscular  substance  was  torn  to  a  greater  extent 
than  the  pericardium.  The  spine  and  ribs  were  unbroken,  and  there  was 
no  injury  to  any  other  orgau.  It  was  obvious  that  the  injury  to  the  heart 
had  been  occasioned  by  the  accident.  ('  Mem.  of  Path.  Soc.,'  J  an.,  1863.)  A 
case  is  recorded  by  Gairdner  in  which  a  cart-wheel  passed  over  the  chest 
of  a  child,  and  occasioned  instant  death  by  causing  rupture  of  the  heart. 
Christison  met  with  two  similar  instances,  one  caused  by  a  fall,  the  other 
by  a  blow.  A  child  was  killed,  as  was  supposed,  by  the  wheel  of  a  carriage 
going  over  its  chest.  On  inspection,  the  skin,  muscles,  and  ribs  were  free 
from  any  marks  of  injury.  The  pericardium  was  lacerated,  and  a  pint 
of  blood  was  effused  into  the  right  pleural  cavity.  The  heart  was- 
found  ruptured  throughout  its  entire  length.  In  another  case,  a  man 
fell  from  a  cliff  the  height  of  one  hundred  feet.  There  were  a  few 
slight  bruises  about  the  body,  but  no  serious  wound  or  fracture.  On 
opening  the  chest,  the  pericardium  was  found  to  be  distended  with  dark 
fluid  blood,  which  had  escaped  from  an  irregular  opening  about  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  situated  in  the  anterior  portion  of  the  right 
auricle.  For  another  case  see  '  Cyc.  Pr.  Med.,'  vol.  4,  p.  557.  A  boy  was 
run  over  by  a  heavy  waggon,  two  wheels  of  which  passed  over  his  chests 
He  arose  apparently  not  much  injured,  but  on  reaching  the  side  of  the 
street,  fell  dead.  On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found  ruptured.  The  ribs, 
were  not  fractured,  nor  was  there  any  laceration  of  the  walls  of  the 
chest. 

The  nahiral  causes  of  rupture  of  the  heart  are  violent  mental  emotions, 
such  as  anger,  fright,  terror,  paroxysms  of  passion,  sudden  or  excessive 
muscular  efforts,  or  violent  physical  exertions  in  constrained  positions. 
The  heart,  like  any  other  muscle,  may  also  give  way  from  its  own  powerful 
contractions.  The  left  auricle  of  the  heart  has  been  ruptured  as  a 
result  of  great  physical  exertion.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  48,  p.  1063.)  Rupture 
of  the  heart  from  any  of  these  natural  causes  is,  however,  a  rare  occur- 
rence. C  Med.-Chir.  Eev.,'  Oct.,  1847,  p.  460 ;  '  Lancet,'  1860, 1,  p.  88  ;  and 
Gamgee's  '  Pathol.  Anat.,'  p.  7.)  It  is  of  importance  for  the  medical  jurist 
to  be  aware  that  rupture  of  the  heart  may  prove  suddenly  aud  rapidly 
fatal  to  life,  although  the  lesion  may  not  involve  the  cavities.  A  lady, 
set.  75,  was  suddenly  seized  with  faintness  and  occasional  fits  of  hurried 
respiration  :  she  died  in  about  an  hour.  On  inspection,  the  pericardium 
was  found  to  be  distended  with  twelve  ounces  of  blood,  one-third  of  which 
was  in  a  coagulated  state.  A  fissure  was  found  in  the  superficial  fibres 
about  one-third  of  an  inch  in  length,  over  the  left  ventricle  and  near  the 
septum.  There  was  another  and  smaller  laceration  a  little  higher  up. 
The  larger  rent  communicated  with  one  of  the  coronary  veins,  and  from 
this,  and  some  of  the  smaller  arteries  in  the  substance  of  the  heart,  the 
hasmorrhage  had  proceeded  :  the  lining  membrane  of  the  left  ventricle 
was  quite  sound.  Death  had  been  caused  by  the  mechanical  effect  of 
the  blood  in  interrupting  the  heart's  action.  (Cormack's  '  Month.  Jour 
June,  1845,  p.  421.) 

When  the  heart  is  in  a  diseased  condition,  as  in  fatty  degeneration,, 
slight  causes  of  excitement  are  sufficient  to  produce  rupture  and  sudden 
death.  Walking  may  thus  give  rise  to  fatal  consequences.  A  man  was; 
found  dead  upon  a  high-road.  The  right  auricle  was  found  ruptured 
near  the  superior  vena  cava  :  its  substance  was  thin,  soft,  and  very  easih- 
torn.    (Cormack's  '  Month.  Jour.,'  1864,  p.  343.)    A  man  died  suddenly 
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after  a  straggle  with  an  adversary.  No  blows  had  been  exchanged.  In 
this  instance  the  walls  of  the  left  ventricle  were  found  much  thickened, 
•and  the  aortic  valves  were  ossified ;  there  was  no  rupture. 

Wounds  of  arteries  and  veins. — Wounds  of  the  large  arterial  and  venous 
trunks,  around  the  heart,  must  be  considered  as  mortal :  death  is 
:generally  instantaneous  from  the  sudden  and  profuse  bleeding  whicli 
attends  them.  Heil  reported  a  case  which  proves  in  his  view  that  a  person 
may  recover  fi-om  a  penetrating  wound  of  the  ascending  aorta.  (Henke's 
"  Zeitschrift,'  1837,  b.  2,  s.  459.)  With  regard  to  these  fatal  effusions  of 
blood  within  the  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  other  great  cavities,  from  whatever 
vessel  or  vessels  the  blood  may  have  issued,  the  greater  part  of  it 
generally  preserves  the  liquid  state  :  and  it  is  rare  that  so  much  as  one-half 
of  the  quantity  effused  is  met  with  in  the  form  of  coagulum.  These  effu- 
sions of  blood  in  the  chest  may  be  sometimes  traced  to  wounds  of  the 
intercostal  and  the  internal  mammary  arteries,  or  of  the  azygos  vein. 
Wounds  of  the  carotid  arteries  have  been  fully  considered  in  the  section  on 
wounds  of  the  throat  {ante,  pp.  540,  656).  On  wounds  of  the  other  blood- 
vessels, whether  arteries  or  veins,  it  is  unnecessary  to  make  any  further 
remark.  Death  is  generally  owing  to  loss  of  blood,  and  the  bleeding  from 
a  comparatively  small  vessel  may  prove  fatal,  according  to  its  situation  and 
i:he  state  of  the  person  wounded. 

Death  from  the  entrance  of  air  into  loounded  veins. — In  wounds  of  veins 
■there  is  an  occasional  and  a  peculiar  cause  of  death  Avhich  requires  notice, 
namely,  the  entrance  of  air  by  the  open  mouth  of  the  divided  vessel.  A 
man  was  labouring  under  chronic  laryngitis,  and  a  seton  was  introduced  at 
the  fore  part  of  the  neck.  The  skin  was  raised,  and  the  seton-needle  was 
passed  horizontally  through  the  skin,  about  two  inches  and  a  half  above 
fthe  breast-bone,  and  not  at  all  near  to  the  jugular  vein  or  any  other  im- 
portant blood-vessel.  At  the  instant  of  its  entrance  there  was  a  momentary 
hissing  sound — the  man  became  pale — his  features  were  set — he  fainted, 
and  he  subsequently  became  rigid  and  convulsed.  The  man  did  not 
a'ecover  his  consciousness,  was  attacked  with  lockjaw,  and  died  in  seven 
hours.  The  medical  evidence  given  at  the  inquest  proved  that  death  had 
not  arisen  from  loss  of  blood,  but  from  air  penetrating  through  a  small 
-vein  which  had  been  accidentally  divided.  A  verdict  was  returned  accord- 
ingly. After  the  inquest  the  body  was  inspected,  and  it  was  then  found 
that  the  jugular  veins  and  the  large  vessels  of  the  neck  were  uninjured. 
"The  right  auricle  and  pulmonary  artery  were  distended  with  frothy  blood, 
and  the  lungs  were  emphysematous.  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  41,  p.  608.)  For 
■another  case  of  sudden  death  from  this  cause,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  43,  p. 
1098 ;  and  vol.  45,  p.  926.  Claude  Bernard  has  shown  that  the  air  thus 
introduced  into  veins  does  not  act  by  paralysing  and  obstructing^  the 
action  of  the  heart :  the  obstacle  which  it  creates  to  the  circulation  is  in 
Tthe  lungs.    ('Lemons,'  p.  163.) 

Air  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  destroys  life  by  interfermg  with  the 
functions  of  the  heart.  According  to  some,  the  air  rushes  into  the 
'cavity  of  the  vessel  owing  to  atmospheric  pressure  during  the  expansion 
of  the  heart,  while  others  believe  it  to  be  dependent  on  the  act  of  inspira- 
tion. In  some  alleged  cases  of  this  kind,  death  has  been  probably  due  to 
loss  of  blood.  When  the  bleeding  is  slight,  and  the  hissing  sound  is 
heard  at  the  time  of  the  incision,  it  may  fairly  be  ascribed  to  the  entrance 
of  air.  This  opinion  would  be  confirmed  by  the  discovery  of  a  frothy 
state  of  the  blood  in  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart.  Death  may  take 
place  from  this  cause,  although  a  person  may  recover  from  the  first 
symptoms.  A  case  has  been  reported  in  Avhich  a  man  died  under  these 
circumstances  in  thirteen  hours,  although  in  the  mean  time  he  had  so  far 
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lungs 


and  lieart  were  completely 


Fig.  in2. 


recovered  that  the  functions  of  the 
restored.    ('  Assoc.  Jour.,'  Jan.  28,  1853,  p.  91.) 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  diaphragm. — The  diaphragm,  or  muscular 
partition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen,  is  liable  to  be  wounded  either 
l)y  weapons  which  penetrate  the  cavity  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  or  by  the 
ribs  when  fractured  by  violent  blows  or  falls ;  but,  under  any  circumstances, 
wounds  of  this  muscle  are  not  likely  to  occur  without  implicating  the 
important  organs  that  are  in  contact  with  it.  It  is  scarcely  possible,  there- 
fore, to  estimate  the  danger  of  these  injuries  abstractedly,  as  the  medical 
opinion  must  materially  depend  on  the  concomitant  mischief  to  the  adjoin- 
ing viscera.  The  engraving,  fig.  132,  represents  a  view  of  the  diaphragm, 
or  the  muscular  partition  between  the  chest  and  abdomen. 

Slight  penetrating  wounds  of  the  diaphragm  may  heal  like  those  of 
other  muscular  parts ;  and  cases  of  this  kind  are  on  record.  There  is, 
however,  especially  when  the  wound  is  of  a  lacerated  kind,  a  consecutive 
source  of  mischief  which  no  remedial  means  can  avert — namely,  that  after 
the  wound  has,  to  all  appearance,  healed,  the  life  of  a  person  may  be  cut 
short  by  the  strangulation  of  a  portion  of  the  stomach  or  bowels  in  the 
half-cicatrized  aperture.  An  instance  affords  an  illustration  of  this.  A 
sharp-pointed  weapon  had  penetrated  the  diaphragm,  notwithstanding 
which  the  patient  apparently  made  a  rapid  and  perfect  recovery.  At  the 
■end  of  about  three  months,  however,  the  man  died  from  a  strangulated 
hernia  or  rupture  involving  the  stomach,  which  had  passed  through  the 
Avound  of  the  diaphragm  into 
the  thorax.  In  a  case  of  this 
description,  when  death  occurs 
■at  a  long  period  after  the  in- 
fliction of  the  wound,  the  wit- 
ness may  probably  be  required 
to  say — ^Whether  the  wound 
was  the  cause  of  death ;  or 
whether  there  were  any  other 
circumstances  which  would  have 
caused  or  facilitated  the  pro- 
duction of  a  hernia  ?  The 
degree  of  culpability  of  an  ag- 
gressor may  materially  depend 
uj)on  the  answers  returned  to 
these  questions.  Phrenic  hernia, 
as  this  form  of  internal  rupture 
is  termed,  is  not  by  any  means 
■an  unusual  or  unexpected  fatal 
consequence  of  a  wound  of  the 
•diaphragm;  and  therefore  it 
would  appear,  at  first  sight, 
that  death,  at  whatever  period 
this  event  may  occur,  should  be 
referred  to  the  original  wound. 
But  the  case  may  present  some  difficulties,  as  it  is  possible  that  a  sli-ht 
blow  on  the  stomach  received  subsequently  to  the  wound,  or  even  any 

It™lXn"\'"  ''''  P'"'  of  the  deceased,  might  have  produced  fS 
stiangulat  on.  A  person  may  survive  with  a  large  phrenic  hernia  for  a 
considerable  period,  and  die  fx-om  some  other  cause.  ^A  case  of  this  kind 

Z:Ztl-n^^^^^     ^-^  nn^i       "^^^-^^^  °f  ?h:^ntesthie^^ 

monrns  (^ante,  p.  bbl).    The  fact  of  a  person  surviving  will,  however, 


Under  or  abdominal  surface  of  the  diaphragm  looking  up- 
wards—the abdominal  viscera  being  removed  f  \Vilson\ 

12.  Opening  for 
or  gullet. 

13.  Opening  for  inferior  vena 


8.  Right  crus. 

9.  Lumbar  vertebra?. 
10.  Left  crus. 


(Wilson), 
ojsophagus 


11.  Opening  for  aorta. 
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depend  on  the  freedom  of  communication  between  the  chest  and  the  ab- 
domen. If  tlie  aperture  is  small  and  unyielding,  strangulation  may  occui- 
followed  by  death  within  the  usual  period  of  time.  A  man  fractured  two 
of  his  ribs  by  a  fall.  It  was  not  until  twelve  months  afterwards  that  he 
Avas  admitted  into  hospital,  where  he  died  two  days  after  his  admission. 
On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  about  fourteen  inches  of  the  colon  pro- 
truded into  the  chest  through  an  aperture  in  the  diaphragm,  so  small  as 
only  to  admit  the  point  of  a  finger.  The  intestine  had  become  strangu- 
lated, and  this  had  led  to  death.  There  was  no  doubt  that  the  injury  to- 
the  diaphragm  had  been  occasioned  by  the  same  accident  which  had  caused 
the  fracture  of  the  ribs.  The  hernia,  judging  from  the  symptoms,  had' 
taken  place  only  a  few  days  before  death.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  40,  p.  584.) 
Another  case  has  been  elsewhere  related  in  which  a  man,  who  was  stabbed 
in  a  quarrel,  died  from  phrenic  hernia  fifteen  months  afterwards.  These- 
two  cases  are  of  importance,  inasmuch  as  they  show  that  death  may  un- 
expectedly occur  from  the  effects  of  an  injury  to  the  chest  received  a  long 
time  previously.  They  also  prove  the  absurdity  of  that  principle  of  the 
English  law  which  makes  the  aggressor  responsible  for  a  fatal  result  only 
when  the  death  happens  within  a  year  and  a  day  after  the  receipt  of  a 
wound.    (See  Reid's  '  Physiolog.  Researches,'  p.  521.) 

The  most  serious  injuries  to  the  diaphragm  are  unquestionably  those 
which  are  produced  by  violent  contusions  or  falls  on  the  abdomen,  at  a 
time  when  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  distended.  On  these  occasions- 
the  muscular  fibres  may  be  ruptured  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  but  the 
bleeding  is  not  considerable,  rarely  exceeding  two,  three,  or  four  ounces. 
A  uniform  result  of  such  ruptures,  when  extensive,  is  a  protrusion  of  the 
stomach  into  the  chest,  with  sometimes  a  rupture  of  the  coats  of  this  organ 
and  extravasation  of  its  contents.  Severe  lacerations  of  the  diaphragm 
are  more  readily  produced  during  the  act  of  inspiration  than  during  ex- 
piration— the  fibres  of  the  muscle  being  then  sti-etched,  and  receiving,, 
while  in  this  state  of  tension,  the  whole  of  the  force.  According  to 
Devergie,  the  rupture  most  frequently  takes  place  in  the  central  tendinous 
structure,  where  it  is  united  with  the  left  muscular  portion  above  the 
crura.  He  has  remarked  that  it  occurs  more  commonly  on  the  left  side 
than  on  the  right.  (Op.  cit.,  vol.  2,  p.  250.)  It  has  been  supposed  that 
death  was  an  immediate  consequence  of  this  accident,  but  this  view  is  not 
supported  by  facts.  In  a  case  of  extensive  rupture  of  the  diaphragm 
related  by  Devergie,  in  which  the  stomach  and  colon  were  found  in  the 
chest,  the  person  lived  nine  months  after  the  only  accident  which  could 
have  produced  it,  and  then  died  from  another  cause.  Besides  the  stomach, 
it  sometimes  happens  that  the  liver,  spleen,  or  intestines  pass  through  the 
opening,  and  these  organs  are  then  liable  to  become  strangulated:  the 
lungs  are  at  the  same  time  so  compressed  that  respiration  is  stopped,  and 
asphyxia  or  suffocation  may  be  an  immediate  result. 

Direction  of  tvounds  in  the  chest. — In  judging  of  the  direction  taken  by 
wounds  which  traverse  the  chest  from  front  to  back,  it  is  necessary  to 
remember  the  great  difference  that  exists  in  the  level  of  the  same  nb 
anteriorly  and  posteriorly.  This  must  be  especially  attended  to  when  we 
are  called  upon  to  state  the  direction  of  a  traversing  wound  from  the 
description  of  it  given  by  another.  The  point  here  referred  to  had  an 
important  bearing  in  the  case  of  a  fatal  gun-shot  wound,  which  was  the 
subject  of  a  criminal  charge.  (Henke's  '  Zeitschrift,'  1836.)  A  reference 
to  fig.  96,  p.  549,  will  show  that,  owing  to  the  great  obliquity  of  the  ribs,, 
a  straight  line  touching  the  upper  edge  of  the  sixth  rib  behind  would 
be  on  a  level  with  the  upper  edge  of  the  third  rib  in  front. 

A  person  died  from  a  single  pellet  of  small-shot  traversing  the  chest 
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from  before  backwards.  The  pellet  entered  between  tbe  first  and  second 
rib  anteriorly,  and  traversing  tbe  lung,  caused  death  by  lacerating  the 
sixth  intercostal  artery,  near  its  origin  at  the  lower  edge  of  the  sixth  rib, 
posteriorly.  In  giving  an  opinion  on  the  direction  of  this  wound,  one 
medical  witness  described  the  wound  behind  as  being  six  inches  below 
the  level  of  that  in  front.  As  the  small  canal  through  the  lungs  could 
not  be  discovered,  he  was  inclined  to  think  that  the  two  wounds  could  not 
be  connected,  because  the  gun  had  been  discharged  from  the  shoulder  when 
the  party  firing  was  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  deceased.  This  opinion, 
however,  was  soon  corrected  by  a  reference  to  the  anatomical  relations  of 
the  parietes  of  the  thorax.  Indeed,  it  will  be  found  that  a  straight  line 
carried  backwards  from  between  the  first  and  second  ribs  in  front  will,  in 
a  well-formed  skeleton,  touch  the  upper  border  of  the  fifth  rib  posteriorly ; 
therefore  this  wound  was  nearly  horizontal — being  only  one  inch  and  a 
quarter  lower  posteriorly,  than  anteriorly.  In  the  case  of  Colonel  Fawcett, 
killed  in  a  duel,  the  bullet  entered  on  the  right  side  of  the  chest,  fractnring 
the  seventh  rib,  and  after  traversing  the  posterior  part  of  the  lungs  lodged 
in  the  ninth  dorsal  vertebra.  These  parts  are  in  a  line  with  each  other, 
and  the  wound  was  horizontal.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  wound 
immediately  below  the  sternum,  will  in  its  fore  part  involve  the  viscera 
of  the  abdomen — ^in  the  back  part  those  of  the  chest,  and  in  its  central 
part  it  will  traverse  the  diaphragm. 

For  the  better  understanding  of  medical  evidence  in  reference  to 
wounds  of  the  chest,  an  engraving  is  given  at  p.  684  (fig.  131),  which 
represents  the  relative  position  of  the  lungs,  heart,  and  blood-vessels.  The 
ribs  and  diaphragm  are  removed. 

Wounds  of  the  walls  of  the  abdomen. — Incised  and  punctured  wounds, 
which  affect  the  walls  of  the  abdomen,  without  penetrating  the  cavity, 
are  not  of  so  simple  a  nature  as  might  at  first  sight  be  imagined. 
If  the  epigastric  artery  is  wounded,  the  danger  is  immediate  ;  or  a  fatal 
heemorrhage  will,  in  some  instances,  take  place  from  a  wound  of  this 
small  vessel.    A  carpenter  who  had  a  chisel  in  his  pocket,  stumbled  in 
walking,  and  received  a  wound  in  the  abdomen  with  the  edge  of  the  tool. 
When  brought  to  the  hospital,  the  man  appeared  exhausted  from  loss  of 
blood,  and  the  skin  was  cold  and  pallid ;  he  gradually  became  weaker, 
the  pulse  imperceptible,  and  he  died  a  few  hours  after  his  admission.  On 
an  exaniination  of  the  body,  the  epigastric  artery  was  found  divided,  and 
the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum  distended  with  blood.    It  is  true  that  in 
this  case  the  abdomen  was  penetrated,  but  the  real  cause  of  death  was  the 
blood  lost  from  the  wounded  artery.  A  man  was  brought  to  St.  Thomas's 
Hospital,  who  had  been  stabbed  in  the  direction  of  the  epigastric  artery 
on  the  left  side  of  the  abdomen,  with  a  case-knife.    He  died  in  eighteen 
hours,  apparently  owing  to  bleeding  from  this  vessel.    Among  the  other 
sources  of  danger  from  these  superficial  wounds,  is  inflammation  followed 
by  suppuration  beneath  the  tendinous  membrane  which  covers  the  ab- 
dominal muscles.    The  matter  formed  is  very  liable  to  accumulate  within 
the  sheath  of  the  muscles,  and  this  may  prove  fatal  unless  proper  treat- 
ment be  adopted.    The  inflammation  will  sometimes  extend  to  the  peri- 
toneum, and  thus  rapidly  destroy  life.    As  improper  medical  treatment 
may,  m  either  of  these  cases,  cause  a  superficial  wound  of  the  abdomen 
to  take  a  fatal  termination,  so  when  a  person  stands  charged  with  having 
inflicted  such  a  wound,  it  will  be  necessary  for  a  medical  witness  to  con- 
sider how  far  the  consequences  of  the  act  of  the  prisoner  have  been  aggi-a- 
vated  by  negligence  or  unskilfulness.    But  when  these  wounds  take  a 
favourable  course  and  heal,  there  is  an  after-effect  to  be  dreaded,  namely. 
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a  protrusion  of  the  viscera  at  the  cicatrized  spot,  constituting  venti'al 
hernia.  When  the  wound  has  involved  the  muscular  fibres  transversely 
to  their  course,  the  cicatrix  which  follows  is  commonly  far  less  capable 
of  resisting  the  pressure  of  the  viscera  within,  than  other  parts  of  the 
parietes.  A  hernia  may  take  place,  and  this,  like  other  herniee,  if  neglected, 
is  liable  to  become  strangulated  and  lead  to  the  destruction  of  life.  The 
walls  of  the  abdomen,  owing  to  the  protrusion  of  this  cavity,  are  easily 
penetrated  by  pointed  instruments,  and  it  requires  but  a  slight  force  to  tru- 
verse  them  completely  and  wound  the  intestines.  A  slight  wound  may 
thus  prove  fatal  by  leading  to  peritoneal  inflammation.  In  1861,  Mrs. 
Cuthrey  died  from  the  effects  of  a  penetrating  wound,  produced  by  a  table- 
knife  being  thrown  across  a  dinner-table  at  her.  The  point  of  the 
knife  penetrated  the  abdomen  for  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch.  The 
deceased  died  from  peritonitis.  There  was  a  slight  opening  in  the  small 
intestines. 

Contusions  are  attended  generally  with  far  more  serious  effects  on  the 
cavity  of  the  abdomen  than  on  the  chest.  This  arises  from  the  coverings 
of  the  abdomen  having  less  power  to  resist  external  shocks.  In  the  first 
place,  death  may  be  the  immediate  result  of  a  blow  in  the  upper  and 
central  portions ;  no  particular  morbid  changes  may  be  apparent  on  in- 
spection, and  the  violence  may  have  been  so  slight  as  not  to  have  produced 
any  ecchymosed  mark  on  the  skin.  Death  has  been  ascribed  in  these 
cases  to  a  fatal  shock  transmitted  to  the  system  through  a  violent  im- 
pression produced  on  the  nerve-centre — called  the  solar  or  coeliac  plexus. 
Some  remarks  have  already  been  made  on  sudden  death  from  blows  on 
this  part  of  the  abdomen  (see  p.  612).  Cases  of  this  kind  are  of  not  un- 
frequent  occurrence,  and  in  the  absence  of  marks  of  physical  injury  in 
the  part  struck,  a  jury  might  be  led  to  doubt  whether  the  blow  could  have 
been  the  cause  of  death.  In  Eex  v.  Jones  (Warwick  Sum.  Ass.,  1831)  the 
prisoner  was  charged  with  having  struck  the  deceased  several  blows  on 
the  breast,  and  one  on  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  by  which  he  instantly  fell 
dpwn  senseless  and  expired.  No  morbid  appearances  were  found.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted  of  manslaughter.  ('  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  75.) 
In  another  case  {Beg.  v.  8ayers,  C.  C.  C,  Aug.,  1841)  death  was  thus 
caused  by  violence  during  a  pugilistic  combat.  A  man  received  a  blow  in 
the  stomach,  and  fell  dead.  As  there  were  no  marks  of  external  injury, 
the  surgeon  thought  the  deceased  had  died  of  apoplexy.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted.  A  similar  case  was  the  subject  of  a  trial  {Beg.  v.  Laws, 
Norwich  Lent  Assizes,  1854).  The  deceased,  a  powerful  man,  received 
during  a  pugilistic  encounter  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  and  he  instantly 
fell  backwards,  dead.  On  an  examination  of  the  body  there  were  no 
marks  of  injury,  either  externally  or  internally.  The  surgeon  attributed 
death  to  sudden  shock.  The  judge  left  it  to  the  jury  to  say  whether  they 
thought  the  death  of  the  deceased  was  caused  by  a  blow  ;  but  if  they  could 
not  say  what  was  the  cause  of  death,  or  if  they  should  think  that  death 
was  attributable  to  excitement  and  that  it  was  independent  of  the  blow, 
the  prisoner  would  be  entitled  to  an  acquittal.  A  verdict  of  Not  Guilty 
was  returned.  Although  the  blow  was  seen  to  be  struck,  and  was  a  sulh- 
cient  cause  of  death  under  the  circumstances,  the  jury  probably  thought 
that  there  should  be  some  visible  inyivj  to  the  body.  Some  surgeons 
have  thought  that  these  cases  have  not  been  accurately  observed,  and  that 
in  those  which  terminate  fatally  a  more  careful  inspection  would  probably 
have  shown  visible  changes  in  the  organic  structures.  This  fact,  however, 
remains  :  persons  have  died  soon  after  receiving  severe  blows  on  the  upper 
part  of  the  abdomen,  and  medical  men  of  experience  who  have  examined 
the  bodies  for  the  express  purpose  of  detecting  physical  injuries,  have  not 
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•found  any  to  record.  Moreover,  they  have  not  found  in  any  part  of  the^ 
body  a  natural  cause  of  sudden  death. 

Blows  on  the  abdomen,  when  they  do  not  destroy  life  by  shock,  may 
•cause  death  by  inducing  peritoneal  inflammation.  (JReg.  v.  Martin,  C.  C.  C, 
1839;  also  jRef/.  v.  Smith,  Manchester  Lent  Ass.,  1871.)    For  two  other 
medico-legal  cases  in  which  death  arose  from  this  cause,  see  Cormack's 
*  Month.  Jour.,'  May,  1846,  p.  340.    Peritonitis  thus  induced,  is  apt  to  be 
accompanied^by  inflammation  of  serous  membranes  in  other  cavities  :  thus, 
it  is  said,  a  person  may  be  cut  off  by  pleurisy  depending  on  an  attack  of 
peritonitis  produced  by  violence,  while  the  former  disease  would  probably 
be  referred  to  some  other  cause.    A  woman  received  some  severe  blows  on 
-the  abdomen  from  her  husband.    She  died  in  five  days.    There  were  marks 
of  pleurisy  and  peritonitis  on  dissection,  the  former  much  more  decided. 
The  medical  witness,  while  he  allowed  that  the  peritonitis  might  have  beeii 
caused  by  blows,  thought  that  death  had  been  produced  by  an  attack  of 
pleurisy  froni  cold.    The  jury  acquitted  the  husband.    The  reporter  of 
the  case  considers  that  the  attack  of  pleurisy  was  immediately  dependent 
■on  the  peritoneal  inflammation  produced  by  the  violence.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,' 
vol.  25,  p.  13.)     This  doctrine  requires  confirmation  before  it  can  be 
safely  applied  to  medico-legal  practice.    Such  a  sympathetic  connection 
between  the  two  diseases  must  not  only  be  rendered  probable,  but  actually 
proved.    Peritonitis  thus  pi-oduced  by  violence  to  the  abdomen,  is  not 
always  fatal.    ('Lancet,'  Jan.  24,  1846,  p.  104;  also  'Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37, 
p.  460.)    For  an  instructive  case  of  this  kind,  in  which  fatal  peritonitis 
followed  a  slight  amount  of  violence,  see  'Lancet,'  1850,  I.  p.  29.    At  the 
Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1863,  a  man  was  convicted  of  manslaughter,  by 
giving  to  the  deceased  a  kick  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    No  organ 
was  raptured,  but  peritonitis  was  set  up,  and  death  took  place  in  two  or 
'three  days.    A  soldier,  during  an  action,  was  struck  by  a  spent  ball  on  the 
abdomen,  over  the  region  of  the  bladder.    The  ball  fell  on  the  ground  at 
his  feet,  without  either  injuring  his  clothes  or  even  marking  his  skin.  He 
did  not  feel  much  pain  at  the  time,  and  walked  to  the  hospital,  a  distance 
of  two  miles,  with  the  ball  in  his  pocket,  but  he  died  shortly  afterwards 
from  peritonitis  and  inflammation  of  the  bladder.    The  entire  surface  of 
the  abdomen  presented  the  appearance  of  a  severe  bruise  in  a  few  hours 
:after  he  was  struck.    (Ed.  'Med.  Jour.,'  March,  1863,  p.  793.)  Violence 
applied  to  the  abdomen  is  not,  however,  always  indicated  by  ecchymosis  or 
anjury  to  the  skin.    Effusions  of  blood  in  the  sheaths  or  tendinous  cover- 
ings of  the  muscles,  may  or  may  not  be  indicative  of  violence.    One  fact 
must  here  be  borne  in  mind,  to  prevent  mistakes  in  examining  a  body  after 
■death,  namely,  that  blood  maybe  found  copiously  effused  in  and  round  the 
abdominal  muscles,  quite  irrespective  of  the  application  of  violence  Reid 
met  with  four  cases  of  this  description  in  about  five  hundred  inspections 
A  man,  set.  39,  died  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  four  weeks  after  his 
admission  to  the  hospital.    On  inspection,  a  considerable  quantity  of  dark 
coagulated  blood  was  found  effused  in  the  recti  muscles  of  the  abdomen 
•around  the  navel,  without  any  external  appearance  to  indicate  its  presence 
t.'^S  '  fever  three  days  after  his  admission  into 

T  1  ^^/P^^*^°^'  twenty-foui'  hours  after  death,  a  large  quantity 
■of  dark-coloured  coagulated  blood  was  found  in  the  muscles  round  the 
navel  The  skm  had  its  natural  appearance.  In  two  other  cases  the 
t=e:,' p.  Sl^^^  —        —  chest.  ^'VhyZlt^^ 

Blows  adequate  to  produce  a  laceration  of  the  vessels  and  hsemorrhae-e 

Z  st^  r^"^'^  ^  "'^^^^  r ecchymosis,  or  some  visibfeTn  [^ry S 
the  skm.    At  any  rate,  when  such  marks  of  violence  are  not  visible,  and 
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there  is  no  evidence  of  a  blow  having  been  struck,  a  witness  would  act; 
wisely  in  declining  to  attribute  the  mere  effusion  of  blood  to  the  act  of 
another  person.  Deeply  penetrating  wounds  of  the  abdomen  are  generally 
fatal  by  reason  of  the  injury  done  to  the  intestines  and  other  organs.  A; 
soldier  by  accident  so  fell  upon  his  bayonet  that,  although  the  weapon 
traversed  the  whole  cavity  of  the  abdomen  (entering  at  the  back  and 
coming  out  in  front  below  the  navel),  the  man  recovered  in  about  six 
weeks.  (' Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,' 1861,  I.  p.  329.)  This  case  is  of  im- 
portance in  reference  to  the  situation  and  direction  of  wounds.  Had 
there  been  no  knowledge  of  the  facts,  this  accidental  wound  might  have 
been  pronounced  homicidal. 

Ruptures  of  the  liver. — Blows  on  the  abdomen  may  prove  fatal  by 
causing  a  rupture  of  the  liver  or  other  viscera,  with  extravasation  of 
blood ;  and  as  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated,  these  serious  injuries  may 
occur  without  being  attended  with  any  marks  of  external  violence.  Of  all' 
the  internal  organs,  the  liver  and  spleen  are  the  most  exposed  to  rupture, 
owing  to  their  compact  structure,  which  prevents  them  from  yielding  to  a 
sudden  shock,  like  the  stomach  and  intestines.  Ruptures  of  the  liver  may 
occur  from  falls  or  blows ;  but  this  organ  may  be  ruptured  merely  by  a 
sudden  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  An  accident  of  this  kind  hap- 
pened to  a  person  who  was  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  fall  from  his  horse. 
(Male's  '  Med.  Jur.,'  p.  119.)  A  fall  on  the  feet  from  an  elevated  spot  may 
also  produce  laceration  of  this  organ.  ('Ann  d'Hyg.,'  1846,  1,  133.) 
Ruptures  of  the  liver  are  generally  seen  on  the  convex  surface  and  anterior 
margin,  seldom  extending  through  the  whole  substance  of  the  organ,  but 
consisting  of  fissures,  varying  from  one  to  two  inches  in  depth.  The  right 
lobe  from  its  size  is  more  commonly  affected  than  the  left.  Their  usual 
direction  is  from  before  backwards,  with  a  slight  obliquity ;  they  rarely 
intersect  the  liver  transversely.  The  lacerated  edges  are  not  much 
separated,  while  the  surfaces  present  a  granular  appearance.  But  little 
blood  is  met  with  in  the  laceration ;  it  is  commonly  found  effused  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  cavity  of  the  peritoneum,  or  in  the  hollow  of  the  pelvis,- 
and  is  only  in  part  coagulated.  Ruptures  of  the  liver,  unless  they  run  far 
backwards  and  involve  the  vena  cava  or  portal  vein,  are  not  in  general 
attended  with  any  considerable  haemorrhage;  but  the  bleeding,  should' 
this  vessel  be  implicated,  is  sufficient  to  cause  speedy  destruction  of  life. 
Under  other  circumstances,  a  person  may  survive  some  hours,  as  the  blood 
may  escape  only  slowly,  or  it  may  be  suddenly  effused  in  fatal  quantity 
after  some  hours  or  days,  as  a  result  of  violent  exertion  or  of  fresh  violence 
applied  to  the  abdomen.  A  man  went  to  hospital,  in  whom  there  were  no 
immediate  or  urgent  symptoms.  He  was  sent  away,  and  a  few  hours  after- 
wards was  found  dead  in  a  cell  at  a  police-station.  On  inspection,  the 
liver  was  lacerated  nearly  through  its  diameter,  and  a  basinful  of  blood 
was  found  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1864, 
II.  527.)  This  effusion  must  have  taken  place  after  the  man  had  left  the 
hospital.  On  the  other  hand,  death  may  be  a  slow  result  of  this  injury 
In  one  case,  a  man  is  reported  to  have  died  from  a  rupture  of  the  liver, 
which  had  occurred  from  an  accident  eight  years  before.    ('Med.  Chir. 

Rev.,' Jan.,  1836,  p.  296.)  ,  .   ,  rm. 

In  1841,  a  drunken  man  was  admitted  into  Guy  s  Hospital.  1  here  was 
no  mark  of  violence  about  him,  but  he  appeared  helpless  from  intoxication. 
He  died  in  nine  hours,  and  on  inspection  two  quarts  of  blood  were 
found  effused  in  the  abdomen.  This  had  flowed  from  a  large  rupture  m 
the  right  lobe  of  the  liver.  It  had  probably  escaped  slowly,  for  the  man 
was  able  to  move  about  just  before  he  died.  Another  case  was  admitted  in 
1861.    There  was  an  extensive  laceration  of  the  liver,  but  there  were  no 
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symptoms  of  this  severe  injury,  and  its  existence  was  n^^^^^^^^^  snspec^e^ 
until  the  man  died  suddenly  on  the  day  after  his  i„ 

Cormack's  Jour.,'  May,  1846,  p.  341.)    In  1862  a  ^^^'^^i^^i J^^J^^f  ^ 
good  health  half  an  hour  before,  was  found  dead  ^P«^^f  ^J^J^^^'^^^^^ 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  he  had  been  Jl^^       ^J^.^.^^aeTf rom^a 
The  abdomen  was  found  full  of  effused  blood,  which  l^^d  proceeded  trom 
laa-ge  rupture  on  the  under  surface  of  the  right  If  e  of  the  liver     It  was 
T-sLpel  five  inches  in  the  .t-svers e  -d  a^^^^^^  l^.r^Jh  s  Se  f or 


T-shaped,  live  mcnes  in  lue  trtiuovcxo^,  ^  •^i.x  „i^e  for 

longitSdiial  direction.    The  diaphragm  was  ruptured  on  t^e  n^^^^^^^ 
about  four  inches  from  before  backwards,  J^d  the  liver  P^tr^^f ^^^^^^ 
the  aperture  into  the  chest.    On  opening  the  head,  ^^out  two  able^^^^^^ 
f  uls  of  blood  were  found  effused  between  the  membranes  ;  and  the  substance 
of  the  brain  was  unhealthy.    There  were  no  marks  of  external  violence. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  scratch,  abrasion,  or  discoloration  ot  the  skm 
,Lut  the  sixth  and  seventh  ribs  were  broken  transversely  near  the  ranterio^ 
extremities.    From  the  state  of  the  brain  it  was  thought  Probable  that  the 
man  had  had  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  had  fallen  under  the  wheel  ot  the 

"^"^^Euptures  of  the  liver  generally  prove  fatal  within  forty-eight  hours 
One  case  has  been  related  (p.  692)  in  which  the  person  survived  for  eight 
years ;  and  a  case  occurred  in  which  a  patient  in  Guy  s  Hospital  survived 
this  accident  ten  days.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the  diaphragm 
had  been  ruptured  as  well  as  the  liver,  and  that  the  two  had  united,  an 
abscess  having  been  formed  between  them.  The  liver  had  been  lacerated 
on  its  right  side.  ('  Lancet,'  1864,  II.  716.)  In  another  case,  m  which 
the  patient  survived  ten  days,  death  took  place  from  internal  haemorrhage. 
On  inspection  there  was  a  rupture  of  the  right  border,  involving  the  entire 
thickness  of  the  liver.  It  arose  from  a  fall  from  a  three-story  window. 
There  were  no  external  marks  of  injury.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  feci.,  April, 
1870,  p.  415.)  Another  case  proved  fatal  in  twenty-four  hours.  (Ibid.,  J  uly, 
1870,  p.  144.)  In  a  case  in  which  the  liver  was  found  adhering  to  the 
false' ribs,  a  fatal  rupture  was  caused  as  a  result  of  violent  muscular  action. 
The  liver  was  large  and  its  substance  brittle  ('  Vierteljahrsschrif  t,  April, 

1872,  p.  324).  .  ^  ^v. 

Ruptures  of  this  organ  may  take  place  from  violence  applied  to  the 
■chest,  and  there  may  be  no  marks  of  injury  in  the  region  of  the  liver. 
('  Med.  Times,'  Aug.  30,  1851,  p.  234 ;  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  47,  p.  156.)   In  the 
case  of  Beg.  v.  Cuffenj  (Liverpool  Wint.  Ass.,  1863),  a  question  presented 
itself  in  reference*  to  these  ruptures,  as  to  the  time  required  for  the  effusion 
of  a  large  quantity  of  blood  into  the  abdomen  wlien  none  of  the  large 
vessels  are  involved  in  the  laceration.    A  police-constable  was  charged  with 
having  caused  the  death  of  a  man.    The  deceased  was  drunk,  had  fallen 
three  times,  and  had  been  kicked  and  maltreated  by  a  mob.   The  prisoner 
took  or  dragged  him  to  the  station,  and  in  an  attempt  to  escape,  he  knocked 
down  the  deceased  and  fell  on  him,  his  knee  striking  the  abdomen.  The 
deceased  appeared  to  suffer  great  pain  when  he  was  lifted  up,  but  he  was 
able  to  walk  to  the  station  with  assistance :  when  there  he  soon  became 
insensible,  breathed  heavily,  and  died  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  afterwards. 
On  inspection,  the  liver  was  found  to  be  ruptured  in  three  places,  but 
none  of  the  large  blood-vessels  were  involved.    Upwards  of  three  pints  of 
blood  were  effused  in  the  abdomen,  and  the  medical  witnesses  agreed 
that  death  was  owing  to  internal  haemorrhage  as  a  result  of  the  ruptures. 
The  question,  however,  arose  whether  the  ruptures  were  caused  by  the 
violence  of  the  prisoner  about  twenty  minutes  before  death,  or  by  any  of 
the  falls  and  ill-treatment  which  the  deceased  had  previously  sustained. 
.  It  was  contended  in  favour  of  the  prisoner,  that  so  large  a  quantity  of 
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blood  could  not  be  effused  hi  so  short  a  period  as  a  quarter  of  an  hour  or 
twenty  minutes,  wlien  the  rupture  involved  only  the  substance  of  the 
hver  and  not  the  large  blood-vessels.  Hence  it  was  alleged  the  rupture 
must  have  been  caused  by  the  previous  violence.  One  medical  witness 
thought  it  possible  that  this  quantity  of  blood  might  have  escaped  from 
the  smaller  vessels  within  the  time  mentioned ;  another  thought  that  it 
would  have  taken  at  least  half  an  hour  for  such  an  extensive  effusion  to 
be  produced.    The  prisoner  was  acquitted. 

The  question  here  raised  was  based  on  a  refined  speculation,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  the  witnesses  differed.  The  violence  received  before 
the  prisoner  took  the  deceased  into  custody,  was  admitted  to  have  been 
quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  ruptures  of  the  liver  and  the  fatal 
hosmorrhage,  and  there  was  nothing  to  fix  it  on  the  act  of  the  prisoner. 
We  have  no  means  of  measuring  the  rapidity  with  which  blood  flows  on 
these  occasions.  It  is  stated  that  the  liver  was  ruptured  in  three  places  ; 
hence  an  extensive  bleeding  surface  must  have  been  exposed.  The  man 
was  able  to  walk  after  the  violence  ;  and  this  exertion  may  have  added  to 
the  hemorrhage.  Lastly,  the  bleeding  would  probably  continue  after 
death,  so  long  as  the  blood  retained  its  warmth  and  fluidity.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  not  because  the  amount  of  effusion  was  inconsistent  with 
the  time  assigned,  but  because  there  was  a  failure  of  evidence  to  show 
that  the  rupture  was  caused  by  his  violence.  Assuming  that  the  rupture 
existed  when  the  deceased  was  struck  by  the  prisoner,  it  might  have  been, 
a  question  whether  his  violence  had  not  accelerated  death  by  increasing 
the  haemorrhage. 

Wounds  of  the  gall-hladder. — Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  gall-bladder 
are  necessarily  attended  with  the  effusion  of  bile.  This  fluid  finds  its  way 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  the  person  may  die  from  peritonitis.. 
In  a  fatal  case  of  this  description,  an  old  man,  while  getting  out  of  bed, 
fell  with  great  violence  on  the  floor.  He  died  from  peritonitis  in  forty- 
eight  hours.  The  gall-bladder  was  ruptured,  and  a  large  stone  was  foundi 
impacted  in  the  cystic  duct.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  37,  p.  967.)  The  editor  met 
with  a  case  where  the  gall-bladder  was  pierced  by  a  stab  in  the  abdomen. 

T'or  the  better  comprehension  of  medical  evidence  in  reference  to- 

ruptures  and  wounds  of  the- 
liver  and  gall-bladder,  an  en- 
graving is  subjoined,  fig.  133^ 
representing  the  under  surface 
of  the  liver,  with  the  relative 
jDOsition  of  the  larger  blood- 
vessels. 1.  The  right  or  large 
lobe.  2.  The  left  lobe.  3.  The 
lobus  quadratus,  so  named 
from  its  shape.  4.  The  lobus 
Spigelii.  5.  The  lobus  cauda- 
tus.  6.  The  longitudinal  fissure; 
the  numeral  is  placed  on  the- 
rounded  cord,  the  remains  of  the 
umbilical  vein.  7.  The  pons- 
hepatis,  8.  The  fissure  of  the 
ductus  or  canalis  venosus.  The  obliterated  cord  of  the  duct  is  seen  passing 
backwards  to  be  attached  to  the  coats  of  the  inferior  vena  cava  (9).  10. 
The  gall-bladder  with  its  widest  part  or  fundus  projecting  slightly 
beyond  the  anterior  margin.  11.  The  transverse  fissure  containing  from 
before  backwards  the  hepatic  duct,  the  hepatic  artery,  and  the  portal  vein.. 
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12.  The  vena  cava.    13,14  Df  P^^ ^.^'^ f/'ihlTJt"^^^^ 
the  Hyer.    15.  The  Vo^^^^^' ^f^^t  nl^":^^^^^ 

place,  and  in  the  edge  of  the  right  or  large  lobe. 

^    JB^^to.  0/  the  .pZe6n.-Ruptures  of  the  spleen  ^^^^ 

from  /ioience  or  disease,  and  it  would  appear  from  the 

r'  Med  Chir  Rev  '  Oct.,  1839),  that  a  slight  degree  of  violence  is  sufficient 

ruptui'thirorgan,  while  tiere  may  be  no  marks  o^^n^urje^t^^^^^ 
A  middle-aged  man  was  observed  fighting  with  a  boy  about  fourteen  years 
of  ao-e  who  in  stature  scarcely  reached  to  his  waist.    When  the  fight  had 
ter^fnaled  the  boy  ran  away  f  the  deceased  was  observed  to  ^ecome  weak 
and  faint,  and  he  complained  of  uneasiness  m  his  left  f    ,       ^red  ^ 
few  minutes  afterwards.    On  inspection,  no  mai^ks  of  ^^^^^^^/^^  ^^^^^ 
detected  externally  ;  but  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen 
Quantitv  of  blood.    The  spleen  was  found  enlarged,  and  so  softened  that 
xrstructure  was  broken  down  by  the  slightest  pressure.    There  was  a 
laceration  across  its  surface,  about  hal  an  inch  m  ^^ptb,  from  wbi^^^^^ 
fatal  bleedinff  had  proceeded.    A  similar  case,  m  which  death  occurred  m 
fifteen  —    is  r^eported  in  the  '  Med.  Gaz  '  vol.  35,  p.  942.  T^e  rupture, 
was  caused  by  a  blow,  but  there  was  no  mark  externally  to  indicate  that  a 
Mo w  had  been  struck.'   A  case  of  spontaneous  rupture  of  the  spleen,  which 
was  enlarged  and  in  a  diseased  condition,  is  reported  m  the  same  journal 
for  June  1842.    A  little  girl  died  in  fourteen  hours  from  rupture  ot  the 
spleen.    The  rupture  had  arisen  from  the  wheel  of  a  cart  passing  over  her 
bodv     There  was  no  mark  of  external  violence.    It  is  highly  probable 
that,  when  the  liver  and  spleen  are  ruptured  from  slight  causes,  the  struc- 
ture  of  these  organs  will  be  found  to  be  in  a  diseased  condition— a  circum- 
stance which  might  in  some  cases  be  regarded  as  mitigatory  of  the  a^ct  ot 
an  assailant.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  35,  p.  942.)    A  man,  set  24  fell  from 
a  mast-head,  twenty-five  feet  in  height,  and  it  was  thought  that  he  had 
fallen  on  his  back.    He  was  rowed  ashore  and  walked  to  the  hospital, 
where  he  arrived  about  an  hour  after  the  accident.    He  died  in  a  quarter 
of  an  hour,  apparently  from  internal  hoemorrhage.    On  inspection,  there 
were  no  external  signs  of  injury.    The  abdomen  contained  several  pints  of 
blood.    The  spleen  was  torn  transversely  through  its  middle,  and  the. 
splenic  vein  was  lacerated  in  a  longitudinal  direction.    This  organ  was 
about  twice  its  natural  size,  soft,  and  had  the  appearance  of  a  large  ague 
spleen.    ('  Lancet,'  1864,  II.  p.  716.)    the  exertion  of  walking  probably 
led  to  the  fatal  eflrusion,  and  accelerated  death. 

Ruptures  of  the  hidneys— The  Jcidneys  are  occasionally  ruptured  from, 
violence ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a  rare  accident.    Two  cases  were  reported 
to  the  Med.-Chir.  Soc.  ('Lancet,'  Nov.,  1843).    In  one,  the  person  re- 
covered ;  in  the  other,  death  did  not  take  place  for  a  considerable  time.  In 
another  case,  the  injury  occurred  during  a  scuffle :  its  existence  was  not 
suspected  during  life.    A  rupture  of  the  kidney  maylbe  produced  without 
any  prominent  symptoms,  and  cause  death  in  a  few  hours.   A  man,  £et.  60, 
was  run  over  by  a  light  cart.    He  walked  to  the  house  of  a  friend  at  a 
short  distance,  and  went  with  him  to  the  hospital  in  a  cab.   It  was  found 
that  three  ribs  were  fractured,  but  there  was  no  urgent  symptom  or  sign 
of  collapse.    He  was  treated  for  fractured  ribs,  and  then  walked  home  with 
his  friend  and  went  to  bed.   Between  fiive  and  six  hours  after  the  accident 
he  was  observed  to  sit  up  in  bed  and  suddenly  fall  back  dead.    On  inspec; 
tion,  no  bruise  or  wound  of  any  kind  was  found  on  the  injured  side.  There 
was  a  large  quantity  of  fluid  and  coagulated  blood  in  the  abdomen.  This 
had  evidently  proceeded  from  the  right  kidney,  which  was  torn  in  half 
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transversely  through  the  pelvis.  The  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  ribs  were 
fractured.  It  is  probable  that  the  blood  had  escaped  slowly  from  the 
ruptured  organ.  The  case  proves  that  a  kidney  may  be  torn  in  halves  and 
yet  the  person  possess  a  power  of  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion. 

Biiptures  and  wounds  of  the  intestines. — Ruptures  of  the  intestines 
sometimes  occur  from  disease ;  and,  in  a  case  of  rupture  alleged  to  have 
been  produced  by  violence,  we  must  always  take  this  possible  objection  into 
Account,  The  ruptured  part  of  the  bowel  should  be  carefully  examined,  in 
Order  to  see  whether  there  are  any  signs  of  ulceration  or  softening  about  it. 
If  not,  and  there  is  clear  evidence  of  violence  having  been  used,  it  is  im- 
possible to  admit  this  speculative  objection.  If  with  the  proof  of  violence 
there  should  also  be  a  diseased  condition  of  the  bowel,  we  may  be  required 
to  say  whether  this  did  not  create  a  greater  liability  to  rupture— a  point 
which  must  be  admitted.  (See  '  Watson  on  Homicide,'  p.  159  ;  Henke's 
*  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.,'  1836 ;  '  Erg.  H.,'  vol.  22 ;  and  '  Brit,  and  For.  Rev.,' 
vol.  4,  p.  519.)  The  intestines  may  be  ruptured  by  an  accidental  fall. 
('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1861,  I.  p.  403.)  Rupture  of  the  intestines 
may  sometimes  occur  from  very  slight  causes.  Any  force,  as  a  smart  blow 
suddenly  applied  to  the  abdomen,  will  sometimes  suffice  to  cause  it.  A 
case  has  already  been  related  where  the  blow  of  a  pebble  ruptured  the 
jejunum  of  a  young  gii-l  by  striking  the  abdomen.  A  case  is  reported,  in 
which  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  ileum  had  been  ruptured  by  a  kick  on 
the  abdomen,  leading  to  death  by  peritonitis.  The  coroner  and  jury  appear 
to  have  thought  that,  as  there  was  no  mark  of  contusion  or  ecchymosis  on 
the  abdomen,  the  blow  could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  the  mischief ; 
hence  they  came  to  a  verdict  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  inflammation 
of  the  bowels  depending  on  some  unknown  causes.  ('Lancet,'  Aug.  9, 
1846,  p.  15.)  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  rupture  of  the  intestines  does 
not  necessarily  deprive  a  person  of  the  power  of  locomotion.  A  boy,  set.  13, 
had  his  duodenum  completely  ruptured  across  by  a  blow :  he  walked  a 
mile  with  but  little  assistance,  but  he  died  in  thirteen  hours.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,' 
vol.  12,  p.  766.)  A  boy  of  13  was  struck  by  a  cricket-ball  in  the  right 
groin,  in  spite  of  which  injury  he  remained  on  the  ground  more  than  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  then  walked  more  than  a  mile  to  his  home.  He  died 
on  the  fifth  day  from  peritonitis,  as  a  result  of  rupture  of  the  intestines 
and  escape  of  the  contents.  ('  Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  April,  1870,  p.  485.) 
A  kick  in  the  same  part  led  to  rupture  of  the  small  intestines,  and  death  in 
twelve  hours.  ('  Yierteljahrsschr.  d.  ger.  Med.,'  April,  1872,  p.  235.)  That 
rupture  of  the  intestines  is  not  incompatible  with  the  power  of  locomotion 
is  also  proved  by  a  case  where  the  ceecum  was  ruptured :  the  man  was 
able  to  walk  after  the  accident,  but  he  died  in  twenty-four  hours.  Other 
instances  of  this  kind  are  reported  by  Henke.  The  ileum  is  observed  to 
he  most  liable  to  rupture  from  accident.  In  1861,  a  man  was  brought  into 
Guy's  Hospital.  He  was  able  to  walk  to  his  bed,  and  he  did  not  appear  to 
be  seriously  injured,  although  it  was  stated  that  a  bale  of  wool  had  fallen 
on  him.  In  the  evening  he  became  collapsed,  and  he  died  twelve  hours 
after  his  admission.  On  inspection,  about  a  pound  of  blood  was  effused  in 
the  abdomen,  and  a  portion  of  the  ileum  was  found  lacerated — the  laceration 
extending  into  the  mesentery  and  including  the  blood-vessels.  The  lacera- 
tion was  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  and  the  bowel  was  divided  not 
quite  through.  The  intestines  were  much  matted  together  by  lymph  and 
blood,  the  result  of  peritoneal  inflammation.  There  had  been  only  slight 
extravasation  of  the  contents.  ('Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1861,  I.  p.  271.) 
In  two  fatal  cases  of  ruptured  jejunum,  one  arising  from  a  kick  on  the 
abdomen  and  the  other  from  an  accidental  fall,  it  was  observed  that  the 
power  of  locomotion  and  muscular  exertion  was  retained. 
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Fig.  134. 


Punctured  wounds,  which  merely  touch  the  l^o^-";^*.^^"^ 
•the  cavity,  are  liable  to  cause  death  by  peritonitis. ,  These  m^^^^^^^ 
intestines  sometimes  destroy  life  by  shock ;  there  is  ^'^^^      l^/';^^^  Xv^^^ 
and  the  wounded  person  dies  before  peritonitis  can  be  set  ^^^^^^ 
wounds  to  the  intestines  may,  however,  be  inflicted  ^^^^^^ 
.<3onsciousness  of  the  individual,  and  the  wounded  person  may  be  able  to 
walk  a  considerable  distance.    ('  Med.  Gaz.   vol.  46,  V- ^^•)  ^ 

Wounds  and  ruptures  of  the  stomach. -Wouj^ds  and  raptures  ot  the 
stomach  may  caufe  death  by  shock  ;  ruptures  commonly  give  use  to 
severe  pain,  sufficient  of  itself  to  bring  about  speedy  death.  ihe 
stomach  may  be  ruptured  from  spontaneous  causes,  as  m  ulceration  from 
disease ;  but  sometimes  there  is  no  morbid  cause  apparent,  in  182«,  a  man, 
ffit.  34,  was  brought  into  hospital,  complaining  of  severe  pam  m  the 
abdomen.    Ten  hours  afterwards  be  was  seized  with  violent  vomitmg, 
the  pain  and  the  vomiting  ceased,  and  he  died  in  five  hours  more  ihe 
posterior  surface  of  the  stomach  was  found  lacerated  to  the  extent  of  three 
inches,  and  its  contents  had  escaped  through  the  aperture  :  the  mucous 
membrane  was  reddened,  but  there  was  no  thickening  ulceration,  or  any 
apparent  disease.    (' Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  2,  p.        ;  also  '  Dub.  Med  Jour., 
May  1845;  and  'Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1845,  p.  522.)    In  a 
similar  case,  a  boy,  ff)t.  10,  had  great  pain  in  the  abdomen,  which  was  much 
swollen,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours,  in  a  state  of  collapse.   After  death, 
the  cardiac  extremity  of  the  stomach,  which  was  softened,  but  not  other- 
wise diseased,  was  found  ruptured.  ('  Lancet,'  Jan.  3, 184b,  p.  15.)  A  man, 
set.  30,  labouring  under  intermittent  fever,  died  suddenly,  after  having  been 
iio  the  water-closet.  On  inspec- 
"tion,  the  stomach  was  found 
ruptured  on  its  anterior  sur- 
face, to  the  extent  of  about  two 
inches,  and  the  contents  had  es- 
caped into  the  abdomen.  There 
was  no   softening  or  morbid 
■change  in  the  coats,  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  mucous  mem- 
'brane  was  dotted  with  redness 
for  a  slight  distance  around  the 
•aperture.  ('  Phil.  Med.  Exam.,' 
Nov.,  1845,  p.  695.)  A  case  oc- 
curred in  which  the  stomach 
was  ruptured  at  its  pyloric 
end.  The  spleen  was  also  rup- 
tured by  the  same  accident — a 
fall  of  about  twenty  feet.  The 
man  died  in  about  fourteen 
hours,  evidently  from  internal 
hsemorrhage.  The  rupture  was 
about  five  inches  in  length,  and 
extended  from  the  pyloric  end 
of  the  stomach  into  the  duo- 
denum.   ('Amer.  Jour.  Med. 
Sci.,'  Oct.,  1870,  p.  575.)  A  re- 
markable feature  of  this  case 
was  that  there  was  no  indica- 
tion of  bruise  or  other  external   

injury.  Such  an  injury  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  power  of  locomotion, 
although  it  maybe  doubted  whether  in  the  case  reported  the  large  rent  in  the 


Vertical  and  longitudinal  section  of  the  stomach  and 
duodenum  (Wilson). 

Oesophagus  or  gullet. 
Cardiac  orifice  of  the  sto 
mach 


of 


3.  Cardiac  or  greater  end. 

4.  Pyloric  or  lesser  end. 

5.  Lesser  curvature. 

6.  Greater  curvature. 

8.  Rugfe  (folds)  of  the  sto- 

mach formed  by  the 
mucous  membrane ; 
their  longitudinal  di- 
rection is  shown. 

9.  Pylorus. 

10.  Ascending  portion  of 
duodenum. 


11.  Descending  portion 
duodenum. 

12.  Ducts  of  the  pancreas 

and  liver. 

14.  Transverse    portion  of 

duodenum. 

15.  Commencement  of  jeju- 

num. The  transverse 
strise  or  folds  in  the 
interior  of  the  duo- 
denum and  jejunum 
represent  the  valvulffi 
conniventes. 
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Fig.  135. 


stomach  took  place  until  just  before  death.  ('  Brit,  Med.  Jour.,'  1870,  II.  ]>. 
61 7.)  It  is  obvious  that,  in  alleged  lacerations  from  violence,  this  liability  to 

spontaneous  rupture  must  not  be  for- 
gotten. Penetrating  wounds  of  the 
stomach  generally  prove  rapidly  mortal ; 
but  they  seldom  form  a  subject  foi 
medico-legal  investigation.  A  case  was 
tried  at  the  Norwich  Assizes  in  1832,  in 
which  a  man  was  charged  with  the  murder 
of  his  wife,  by  throwing  at  her  a  red-hot 
poker.  The  weapon  completely  perforated 
her  stomach,  and  the  woman  died  in  six 
hours. 

The  illustration,  fig.  135,  represents 
the  stomach,  and  the  small  and  large  in- 
testines. The  stomach  is  seen  in  section, 
with  its  cavity  laid  open.  a.  The  stomach, 
with  its  cavity  seen  in  section,  h.  The 
oesophagus,  or  gullet,  opening  into  c,  the- 
cardiac,  or  larger  end  of  the  stomach  (on 
the  left  of  the  body ) .  d.  The  pyloric,  in- 
testinal, or  right  end  of  the  stomach,  e. 
The  situation  of  the  pylorus,  or  valve 
which  separates  the  cavity  of  the  stomach 
from  that  of  the  intestines.  /.  The. 
duodenum,  or  first  portion  of  the  small 
intestines,  seen  in  section,  g.  The  con- 
volutions of  the  jejunum,  or  second  portion 
of  the  small  intestines,  h.  The  con- 
volutions of  the  ileum,  or  the  third  and 
lowest  portion  of,  the  small  intestines.. 
i.  The  csecum,  or  blind-bowel,  the  first 
portion  of  the  large  intestines,  h.  The  vermiform  appendix  of  the  caecum. 
I  m  n.  The  ascending,  transverse,  and  descending  colon,  or  second  portion, 

of  the  large  intestines,  o.  The- 
sigmoid  flexure  of  the  descend- 
ing colon,  p.  The  rectum,  or 
lower  bowel,  the  third  and  last 
portion  of  the  large  intestines. 

Pig.  136  represents,  in  out- 
line, the  stomach  and  duode- 
num, with  the  liver,  spleen, 
and  pancreas.  1.  The  liver, 
of  which  the  under  surface  is- 
here  seen,  is  raised  and  turned 
back,  so  as  to  expose  the  other 
viscera  covered  by  it.  It  is 
divided  into  two  unequal  parts 
by  a  longitudinal  fissure —  seen 
in  the  upper  margin — the  right 
or  large  lobe  being  on  the  left 
of  the  engraving,  and  the  left 
or  small  lobe  being  on  tht- 
right.  2.  The  transverse  fissuri 
of  the  liver.  3.  The  gall-bladder,  of  a  pyiiform  shape,  of  which  the  neck 
is  towards  the  centre  of  the  liver  and  the  thickest  part  or  fundus  is  towards 


The  stomach,  in  connection  with  *he  small 
and  large  intestines. 


I'ig.  136. 


The  liver,  stomach,  i>nd  duodenum,  in  their  relative  position 
with  the  pancreas, and  spleen. 
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the  anterior  margin.  4.  Represents  the  stomach  The  J^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^^  Se' 
gullet  or  cBSophagns-the  cardiac  opemng ;  and  6.  Th  ^^^^-H^'j, 
pylorus,  or  intestinal  opening.     7   8.  -^^^  duottenum,  u  f 
the  small  intestines,  in  its  descending  and  transverse  portions,  y. 
pancreas.    10.  The  spleen.    11  and  12.  The  aorta.  ^ 
^    Ez.p^^.re.  0/       hladder.-^This  injury  is  frequently  the  ^^^^^^  ^J^^^^^^^^ 
on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.    The  principal  questions  ^^^^^^^^ 
to  the  accident  are  :-Was  the  rupture  the  result  of  wilful  violence,  or 
of  an  accidental  fall  ?-or,  Did  it  proceed  from  spontaneous  causes,  a^ 
from  over-distension  ?    The  spot  in  which  rupture  commonly  takes  place 
is  in  the  upper  and  back  part,  where  the  bladder  is  covered  by  the 
peritoneum.    The  aperture  is  sometimes  large,  at  others  small ;  but  tue- 
efEect  is  that  the  urine  is  effused,  and  death  takes  place  sooner  or  Jater 
from  inflammation.    Ruptures,  when  attended  with  extravasation  ot 
urine  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  are  almost  uniformly  fatal ;  but  it  ine 
rupture  occurs  in  the  under  part  of  the  bladder,  and  the  urine  finds  its 
way  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  medical  opinion  is  not  so  unfavourable. 
Syme  has  reported  a  case  of  recovery  under  these  circumstances.  {  burg. 
Contributions,'  p.  332.)    Some  observers  have  even  met  with  cases  ot 
recovery  where  it  was  asserted  that  the  peritoneum  was  involved  in  the 
rupture.    A  case  of  this  description  was  reported  ('  Lancet   Nov.,  184d)  ;. 
and  another  in  which  the  patient,  while  his  bladder  was  fall,  struck  the 
lower  part  of  his  abdomen  against  a  post.    He  fell,  but  was  afterwards- 
able  to  reach  his  home  with  some  difficulty,  at  a  distance  of  one  hundred 
yards.    He  suffered  under  all  the  usual  symptoms,  and  m  eighteen  hours 
peritonitis  appeared.  This  was  subdued,  but  again  supervened,  apparently 
from  rupture  of  the  adhesions.    In  two  months,  however,  the  patient  had 
wholly  recovered.    ('  Lancet,'  July  25,  1846,  p.  112.)    Another  case  of 
recovery  from  this  injury  is  reported.     (' Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,  Oct.,. 
1872,  p.  579.)  .  . 

The  usual  period  at  which  deatli  occurs  from  this  accident  is  m  from 
three  to  seven  days;  but  in  one  case  the  person  did  not  die  until  the 
fifteenth  day.  The  cause  of  death  is  obviously  peritoneal  inflammation 
but  a  person  may  die  suddenly  from  this  injury  as  a  result  of  shock. 
('  Assoc.  Jour.,'  Jan.  28,  1853,  p.  88.)  A  man,  while  struggling  with 
another,  received  a  severe  kick  on  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  He 
fell  backwards,  and  died  immediately.  On  inspection,  the  brain  was  con- 
gested, but  otherwise  healthy ;  the  heart  was  free  from  disease,  but  muck 
distended  with  black  coagulated  blood.  The  bladder  presented,  on  the 
left  side  of  the  body,  a  rent  of  about  two  inches  ;  but  this  organ  was  in 
other  respects  healthy,  as  well  as  the  urethra.  There  was  some  bloody 
effusion  in  the  cellular  tissue.  The  peritoneum  and  viscera  of  the  abdomen 
were  uninjured.    There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the  body. 

When  these  ruptures  are  produced  by  blows,  they  are  rarely  accom- 
panied by  marks  of  ecchymosis,  or  of  injury  to  the  skin.  Thus,  then, 
there  may  be  no  means  of  distinguishing,  by  external  examination, 
whether  a  rupture  was  really  due  to  violence  or  to  spontaneous  causes. 
During  a  quarrel  one  man  struck  another  a  severe  blow  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  abdomen.  The  latter  was  carried  home,  confined  to  bis  bed,, 
and  died  in  seven  days.  There  were  only  a  few  superficial  excoriations  on 
the  skin  of  the  abdomen.  The  bladder  was  found  ruptured  to  the  extent 
of  two  inches  in  its  upper  and  back  part ;  it  was  highly  inflamed. 
Throughout  the  abdomen  there  were  the  marks  of  general  peritoneal 
inflammation,  of  which  the  man  had  died.  There  was  a  sanguineous 
fluid  effused,  exhaling  a  strong  ammoniacal  odour.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1836,. 
207.)     Some  doubt  was  thrown  on  the,  correctness  of  the  medical 
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•opinion,  that  the  rupture  had  been  caused  by  a  blow,  because  there  was 
no  ecchymosis  or  other  mark  indicative  of  a  severe  blow  over  the  region  of 
the  bladder.  The  witnesses  properly  answered,  that  ruptures  of  the  viscera 
'of  the  abdomen  from  violence  were  not  necessarily  attended  with  the 
marks  of  violence  found  in  injuries  to  other  parts,  owing  to  the 
yielding  and  elastic  nature  of  the  parietes.    One  of  them  mentioned  a 
'oase  that  had  occui-red  to  him,  where  a  soldier  had  received  in  the 
abdomen  a  kick  from  a  horse,  which  had  ruptured  the  small  intestines, 
and  caused  death;  but  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace  of  violence 
•externally. 

In  another  case  (Beg.  v.  Eccles,  Lancaster  Lent  Ass.,  1836),  the 
■prisoner,  who  was  half-intoxicated,  met  the  deceased  on  the  high-road, 
and  without  receiving  any  provocation  gave  him  a  violent  kick  on  the 
lower  part  of  his  abdomen.  The  deceased  turned  sick  ;  he  attempted  to 
pass  his  urine,  but  could  not;  he  was  conveyed  home,  and  died  from 
peritonitis  in  five  days.  There  was  no  ecchymosis,  or  other  injury  to  the 
skin  indicative  of  external  violence  ;  but  the  bladder  was  found  ruptured, 
and  the  contents  extravasated.  The  rupture  was  attributed  to  the  blow 
inflicted  by  the  prisoner.  In  the  defence,  it  was  urged  that  as  there  was  no 
mark  of  a  blow,  the  rupture  might  have  occurred  spontaneously  from 
•simple  over-distension.  The  judge  observed  that  if  the  rupture  was 
thus  occasioned,  it  was  extraordinary  that  it  should  have  happened 
immediately  after  a  violent  blow  had  been  struck  on  the  part.  The  dis- 
tension of  the  organ  might,  however,  have  rendered  the  blow  more 
dangerous  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

As  an  attempt  may  be  made,  in  cases  in  which  death  has  resulted 
from  this  injury,  to  refer  rupture  of  this  organ  to  natural  causes,  it  may 
be  observed  that  this  is  an  unusual  occurrence  ;  a  rupture  is  almost 
always  the  result  of  violence  directly  applied  to  the  part,  while  the  organ 
is  in  a  distended  state.  A  spontaneous  rupture  may,  however,  occur :  1. 
When  there  is  paralysis,  with  a  want  of  power  to  expel  the  urine.  2. 
When  the  bladder  is  ulcerated,  or  otherwise  diseased.  3.  When  there  is 
an  obstruction  in  the  urethra  from  stricture  or  other  causes.  For  a  fatal 
case  of  rupture  of  the  bladder  arising  from  obstruction  as  a  result  of 
disease,  see  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  Dec.  13,  1856,  p.  590.  The  causes  of 
■spontaneous  rupture  are  recognizable  by  ascertaining  the  previous  con- 
dition of  the  deceased,  or  examining  the  bladder  and  urethra  after 
death.  If  a  man  were  in  good  health  prior  to  being  struck;  if  he 
■suddenly  felt  intense  pain,  could  not  pass  his  urine  afterwards,  and  died 
from  an  attack  of  peritonitis  in  five  or  six  days;  if,  after  death,  the 
bladder  was  found  lacerated,  but  this  organ  and  the  urethra  were  other- 
wise in  a  healthy  condition,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  blow  must 
have  been  the  sole  cause  of  rupture  and  death.  A  diseased  state  of  the 
bladder  might  probably  diminish  the  responsibility  of  an  accused  person 
for  the  consequences  ;  therefore  the  state  of  this  organ  should  be  closely 
looked  to  on  these  occasions.  From  the  case  mentioned  above,  it  might 
be  inferred,  that  the  fact  of  the  bladder  being  distended  at  the  time  of  the 
blow,  would  be  held  an  extenuating  circumstance ;  but  we  can  hardly 
■  suppose  that  such  would  be  the  deliberate  opinion  of  our  judges.  (See 
p.  701.)  The  fact  is,  this  most  serious  injury  is  never  liable  to  occur 
from  violence,  except  when  the  bladder  is  distended.  If  a  pregnant 
woman  be  killed  by  a  blow  on  the  abdomen,  which  causes  rupture  of  the 
uterus,  the  act  cannot  be  regarded  as  admitting  of  mitigation  because  the 
uterus  in  only  occasionally  in  this  distended  state. 

Thehladder  ruptured  hy  an  accidental  fall.— "The  following  case  shows 
that  this  accident  may  readily  occur.   A  woman,  oet.  26,  fell  forwards  ovor 
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the  edge  of  a  tub,  and  fainted  immediately.  On  recovering  herself,  she 
complained  of  intense  pain  in  the  abdomen,  with  inability  to  pass  the 
urine.  Peritonitis  came  on,  and  she  died  in  a  week.  On  inspection,  a 
small  aperture  was  found  in  the  upper  part  of  the  bladder  ;  the  peritoneunir 
was  extensively  inflamed  owing  to  the  urine  which  had  become  eflused. 
The  ruptured  surfaces  had  become  partly  glued  together.  C  ^^^^a. 
and  Snvcr.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1836.)  Rupture  of  the  bladder  may  take  places 
from  an  "accidental  fall,  and  cause  death  without  necessarily  laying  open 
the  peritoneal  cavity.  For  two  cases  of  this  kind  see  '  Med.  Gaz.,  vol.  3b,- 
p.  621.  The  patients  were  sailors  who  fell  from  their  hammocks  while  in 
a  state  of  intoxication.  The  usual  symptoms  followed  ;  one  died  in  five, 
and  the  other  in  eight  days,  from  peritonitis ;  and  after  death  it  was 
found,  in  one  instance  at  least,  that  the  bladder  had  been  ruptured  in  the 
usual  situation,  but  the  peritoneum  was  entire,  although  in  a  state  of 
intense  inflammation.  Another  case  of  this  kind,  which  was  the  subject  of 
a  trial  (jKe^.  v.  Vixon,  Durham  Lent  Ass.,  1846).  The  prisoner  kicked  the 
deceased  in  the  pubic  region  from  behind.  The  man  died  from  peri- 
tonitis in  thirty-five  hours.  On  inspection,  the  bladder  was  found 
ruptured  near  its  neck  for  about  half  an  inch,  immediately  above  and  to 
the  left  of  the  prostate  gland.  The  urine  was  extravasated  in  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  scrotum  :  but  although  there  was  extensive  inflam- 
mation, the  peritoneum  was  not  lacerated.  A  remarkable  case  is  reported, 
in  which  a  man  died  on  the  sixth  day  from  rupture  of  the  bladder  ;  and 
after  death,  although  the  peritoneum  was  lacerated,  and  the  cavity  of  the 
abdomen  was  filled  with  dark-coloured  urine,  there  was  no  sign  of 
peritoneal  inflammation.  ('Lancet,'  Dec.  19,  1846,  p.  660.)  This 
accident  is  liable  to  occur  in  women  during  parturition,  owing  to  the 
pressure  of  the  child's  head  ;  an  occurrence  which  may  throw  a  charge  of 
malapraxis  on  the  medical  attendant.  He  is  expected  to  know  the  pro- 
bability of  such  an  accident  occurring,  and  to  guard  against  it,  if  neces- 
sary, by  the  use  of  the  catheter.  In  Beg.  v.  Balsoner  (Liverpool  Lent 
Ass.,  1838),  a  surgeon  was  tried  on  a  charge  of  this  kind.  It  is  important 
to  remember,  that  although  rupture  of  the  bladder  is  commonly  attended, . 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence,  with  intense  pain,  sickness,  and  prostration, 
yet  persons  may  occasionally  retain  the  power  of  exerting  and  moving, 
themselves  after  the  accident. 

In  punctured  and  incised  wounds  of  the  bladder,  the  urine  is  imme- 
diately extravasated,  but  in  gunshot  wounds  the  exti-avasation  does  not 
commonly  take  place  until  the  sloughs  have  separated.  Thus,  life  may  be 
protracted  longer  in  cases  of  gunshot  than  under  other  wounds  of  the 
bladder.  Barzellotti  relates  the  case  of  _  a  man,  shot  through  the  bladder 
in  a  duel,  who  did  not  die  until  the  twentieth  day  from  peritonitis  which 
supervened  on  the  extravasation.  ('  Questioni  di  Med.  Leg.,'  t.  3,  p.  174.) 
One  instance  of  a  person  recovering  from  a  gunshot  wound  perforating 
the  bladder  is  reported  in  the  '  Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  vol.  13,  p.  313. 
For  the  discovery  of  effused  liquids  or  blood,  in  wounds  and  other 
injuries  to  the  abdominal  viscera,  we  must  look  to  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis,, 
as  it  is  here  that,  for  obvious  reasons,  such  liquids  have  a  tendency  to 
collect. 

Wounds  of  the  genital  organs. — "Wounds  of  these  organs,  whether  in  the 
male  or  female,  may  prove  fatal  to  life  by  excessive  haemorrhage.  Self- 
castration  or  mutilation  is  not  unfrequent  among  male  lunatics  and  idiots- 
The  practice  of  circumcision  on  infants  is  sometimes  followed  by  fatal 
results.  Schwartz  met  with  two  cases  oE  boys  eight  days  old,  who  were- 
submitted  to  this  rite,  and  both  died  of  phlegmonous  inflammation,  one 
five  days  and  the  other  twenty-five  days  after  the  operation  C  Lancet,' 
1870,  IL  471.) 
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Incised,  lacerated,  or  even  contused  wounds  of  the  female  genitals 
may  prove  fatal  by  loss  of  blood,  not  from  the  wound  involving  any  largo 
vessel,  but  from  the  numerous  small  vessels  which  are  divided.  Two 
•women  were  in  this  way  murdered  in  Edinburgh  some  years  since.  The 
wounds  were  inflicted  by  razors,  and  the  women  bled  to  death.  (See 
Watson,  '  On  Homicide,'  p.  104.)  This  crime  appears  to  have  been  at  one 
time  frequent  in  Scotland.  When  deeply  incised  wounds  are  inflicted 
upon  the  genital  organs  of  either  sex,  the  fact  of  their  existence  in  such 
ii  situation  is  strongly  presumptive  of  wilful  and  deliberate  malice  on  the 
part  of  an  assailant.  Such  wounds  i-equii'e  to  be  carefully  and  minutely 
•examined ;  for  the  proof  of  this  kind  of  wound,  when  fatal,  may  be 
tantamount  to  a  proof  of  murder.  A  contused  wound  of  the  genitals  may 
<3ause  death  by  haemorrhage.  A  case  is  reported  in  which  a  woman,  in 
the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  fell  from  a  chair,  which  also  fell  with 
her.  There  was  haemorrhage,  and  she  died  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  The 
blood  had  flowed  from  a  wound  an  inch  and  a  half  long,  situated  between 
the  right  labium  and  the  urethra.  The  edges  appeared  to  be  cleanly 
divided,  and  the  wound  penetrated  into  the  cellular  tissue.  ('Dub. 
i^uart.  Jour.,'  1870.)  In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Ling  ('  Lancet,'  1870,  II.  268), 
the  medical  evidence  for  the  prosecution  went  to  show  that  a  wound  in 
the  vulva  of  a  female,  found  dead  from  haemorrhage,  had  been  jsroduced 
by  a  stick  on  which  blood  and  hair  were  found.  A  medical  man  who 
appeared  for  the  defence  thought  that  a  varicose  vein  had  burst  and 
•caused  the  bleeding,  and  that  the  injury  had  not  been  produced  by  the 
violent  use  of  a  stick.    The  juiy  acquitted  the  prisoner. 

A  pi'actitioner  may  be  sometimes  required  to  determine  whether  wounds 
uffecting  the  female  organs  have  resulted  from  accident,  have  been  self- 
inflicted,  or  inflicted  by  others  with  homicidal  intention.   In  1842,  a  woman 
received  a  longitudinal  wound  in  the  genitals  on  the  left  side  by  a  cutting 
instrument,  to  the  extent  of  an  inch  and  a  half.     There  was  a  smaller 
wound  on  the  right  side.     The  accused  alleged  that  the  woman  had 
inflicted  the  injury  on  herself;  and  Easton,  on  being  required  to  state 
his  opinion  on  the  question  at  issue,  came  to  the  conclusion: — l.From 
the  regular  edges  of  the  wounds,  that  they  had  been  produced  by  a 
clean  cutting  instrument,  and  therefore  could  not  have  been  caused  by  a 
fall,  excepting  the  person  had  fallen  upon  some  sharply  cutting  projection. 
2.    If  the  woman  had  injui-ed  herself  by  thrusting  a  knife  into  the  private 
parts,  the  situation  and  direction  of  the  wounds  would  have  been  dif- 
ferent.   There  was  a  want  of  proof  to  connect  the  prisoner  with  the  act, 
and  he  was  discharged.     This  is  an  improbable  situation  for  the  self- 
infliction  of  wounds  with  a  view  to  suicide.    Accidental  wounds  of  the 
genitals,  unless  all  the  circumstances  are  known,  may  sometimes  resemble 
those  produced  by  design.    A  girl,  set.  6,  fell  from  a  tree  with  her  legs 
apart  upon  one  of  the  sharp-pointed  shoots  below,  about  half  an  inch  thick. 
This  entered  the  vagina,  and  passing  through  its  posterior  wall,  broke  off. 
A  woman  removed  the  wood  with  some  difficulty.    The  child  died  in 
twenty-eight  hours  from  peritonitis.    ('Lancet,'  1871, 11.  74.)    Had  this 
child  been  found  dead  with  the  wood  in  her  body,  there  might  have  been 
some  difficulty  in  assigning  an  accidental  origin  to  such  an  injury.  (For 
remarks  on  wounds  of  the  male  genital  organs,  see  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1868,  2, 
110.    Toulmouche.)    Some  rules  Avhich  have  been  elsewhere  given  (p.  622 
et  seq.)  may  enable  a  witness  to  form  an  opinion  when  a  question  of  this 
kind  is  involved  in  doubt.    (For  cases  in  which  such  wounds  were  homi- 
cidally inflicted  upon  males,  see  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1848,  1,  443;  also  1865,  1, 
1.56  ;  and  for  a  case  which  led  to  a  trial  for  the  murder  of  a  woman,  see 
'  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  44,  p.  813.) 
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..f /iPflfV.     CReo  V  Caivlev,  Liverpool  Wmt.  Ass.,  Ib47  ;    ^ssoc.  mea. 
^ause  of  death     1856  n  538  )    There  may  be  such  a  loss  of  blood  in 
fheT^cat  as  t  desto'y  ife'^lthough  no  iLge  blood-vessel  is  implicated 
Jn  the  iniur^    A  contused  wound  on  the  vulva  may  occasionally  p^sent 
an  ambSuous  appearance,  and  be  mistaken  for  an  incised  wound.  When 
Z^l'-^vts  of'?he  body  are  struck  by  a  blow  or  kick,  if  there  is  a  bony 
snrface  beneath,  a  longitudinal  rent  may  appear  as  a  result  of  the  force 
be  nt  received  by  the  bone.    A  blow  on  the  cranium  with  the  fist  produced 
in  oSe  instance  1  rent  which  was  at  first  mistaken  for  a  cut.    A  kick  on 
the  vulva,  or  a  fall  on  this  part,  may  produce  a  similar  injury,  and,  unless 
<)aref ully  examined,  may  lead  to  the  inference  that  a  weapon  has  been  used 
for  its  production.     A  contused  wound  of  the  clitoris  proved  fatal. 
('  Lancet;  Oct.  31,  1846,  p.  478.)     A  woman,  set.  36  received  a  kick 
from  her  husband  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  while  she  was  m  a 
stooping  posture.     When  seen  in  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  she 
had  lost  from  three  to  four  pounds  of  blood.     She  was  sinking,  and 
■expired  a  few  minutes  afterwards.    On  inspection  there  was  no  injury 
to  the  uterus  or  vagina;  the  wound  was  situated  at  the  edge  of  the 
viilva,  extending  from  the  pubes  along  the  ramus  of  that  bone.    It  was 
about  an  inch  long  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.    The  left  crus 
•clitoridis  was  crushed  throughout  its  length,  so  as  to  exhibit  its  cavernous 
structure.    From  this  the  fatal  bleeding  had  proceeded.    The  heart  and 
oreat  vessels  contained  no  blood.     The  bleeding  from  such  injuries  is 
always  likely  to  be  more  profuse,  but  is  not  always  fatal,  when  the 
woman  is  pregnant.     ('  Med.  Times,'  May  15,  1847,  p.  233.)  Some 
women  are  subject  to  frequent  discharges  of  blood  from  the  genital  organs 
from  natural  causes.    When  the  bleeding  immediately  follows  a  blow,  and 
the  woman  has  not  been  subject  to  such  a  discharge,  the  fair  presumption 
is  that  violence  was  the  cause ;  but  when  the  flow  of  blood  appears  only  a 
long  time  after  the  alleged  violence,  of  which  no  traces  can  be  seen,  it  is 
most  probably  due  to  natural  causes.    In  one  case  of  this  kind  there  was 
no  difficulty  in  giving  an  opinion  that  the  flow  of  blood  was  not  due  to 
-violence. 

It  may  be  alleged  in  defence  that  the  injuries  found  on  the  body  were 
inflicted  after  death,  and  not  while  the  deceased  was  living.  Kicks  or 
blows  on  the  vulva,  if  they  destroy  life  at  all,  cause  death  by  copious 
effusion  of  blood.  Violence  to  this  part  after  death  would  not  produce  such 
«in  effusion  as  would  account  for  death.  There  are  also  other  distinguishing 
characters  which  have  been  elsewhere  pointed  out  (see  p.  511).  A  case 
was  tried  in  Edinburgh,  in  which  this  defence  was  set  up  ;  but  Simpson 
was  enabled  to  say,  from  his  observation  of  the  effects  of  such  violence 
to  a  dead  body,  that  the  injuries  in  question  could  not  have  been  produced 
after  death. 
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CHAPTER  49. 

fractures— produced  i5y  a  blow  with  a  weapon  or  by  a  fall — occur  in 
the  aged — brittleness  of  the  bones — fracture  caused  by  slight 
muscular  exertion — in  the  living  and  dead  body — has  a  bone  ever 
been  fractured  ? — locomotion — dislocations  from  violence  or  natural, 
causes — medical  opinions — actions  for  malapraxis. 

Fractures. 

Fractures  of  the  bones  have  some  important  bearings  in  relation  to 
medical  jurisprudence.  They  may  result  from  falls,  blows,  or  the  spon- 
taneous action  of  the  muscles. 

Causes. — Questions  are  sometimes  put  as  to  w^hether  a  particular 
fracture  was  caused  by  an  accidental  fall  or  a  blow ;  and  if  by  a  blow, 
-whether  by  the  use  of  a  weapon  or  not.  It  is  obvious  that  the  answers 
must  be  regulated  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  In  examining  a. 
fracture,  it  is  important  to  determine,  if  possible,  whether  a  weapon  has  or 
has  not  been  used,  and  this  may  be  sometimes  ascertained  by  the  state  of 
the  parts.  It  is  a  common  defence  on  these  occasions,  to  attribute  the 
fracture  to  an  accidental  fall.  Fractures  more  readily  occur  from  equal 
degrees  of  force  in  the  old  than  in  the  young,  and  in  the  young  rather 
than  in  the  adult ;  because  it  is  at  the  adult  period  of  life  that  the  bones 
possess  their  maximum  degree  of  firmness  and  solidity.  The  bones  of  aged 
persons  are  sometimes  very  brittle,  and  slight  violence  will  then  produce 
fracture.  This  has  been  regarded  as  an  extenuating  circumstance,  when, 
the  fracture  produced  by  a  slight  blow  was  followed  by  death.  Certain 
diseases,  such  as  syphilis,  arthritis,  cancer,  scurvy,  and  rickets,  render 
bones  moi"e  fragile ;  but  they  are  sometimes  preternaturally  brittle  in 
apparently  healthy  persons,  and  this  brittleness  appears  to  be  hereditary. 
('  Dub.  Hosp.  Gaz.,'  Feb.,  1846,  p.  186.)  In  such  cases,  a  defence  might 
fairly  rest  upon  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  bones,  providing  the  violence 
producing  the  fracture  was  slight.  Several  trials  have  taken  place  in 
which  this  brittleness  of  the  bones  became  a  subject  of  inquiry.  In  a  case 
of  fractured  skull  leading  to  death  from  inflammation  of  the  brain,  it  was 
proved  that  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  occasionally  thin  and  brittle,  and 
this  led  to  a  mitigation  of  punishment.  (Beg.  v.  Kennedy,  Gloucester 
Wint.  Ass.,  1855.)  The  orbital  plate  of  the  frontal  bone  is  very  thin, 
and  it  may  be  fractured  by  a  blow  on  the  eye.  (Beg.  v.  Wilson,  Oxford 
Lent  Ass.,  1859.)  Death  was  here  caused  by  inflammation  of  the  brain  as- 
the  result  of  such  a  fracture.  There  is  occasionally  another  condition  of 
the  skull,  namely,  a  congenital  depression  or  thinning  of  the  outer  table, 
which  may  be  mistaken  for  fracture.  In  Barnett  v.  Boherts  (Court  of 
Exch.,  Nov.,  1867),  an  action  was  brought  for  injuiy  resulting  from 
an  assault  by  the  defendant.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  that  the 
defendant  struck  the  plaintiff  two  violent  blows  on  the  head  with  the 
handle  of  his  umbrella.  It  was  alleged  that  this  had  caused  a  fracture 
of  the  skull,  and  had  produced  a  long  and  painful  illness.  Erichsen, 
and  Forbes  Winslow,  gave  evidence  for  the  plaintiff  to  the  effect  that  in 
their  judgment  the  skull  was  fractured,  the  brain  organically  injured,  and 
the  plaintiff's  recovery  rendered  practically  hopeless.  For  the  defence. 
Partridge,  Wood,  and  other  witnesses,  deposed  that  the  skull  was  not 
fractured — that  the  depression  supposed  to  indicate  the  fracture  was  con- 
genital and  not  the  result  of  a  blow  or  accident.  A  skull  with  a  natural 
depression  in  it  was  produced  and  shown  to  the  jury.  The  plaintiff's  head 
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was  examined  in  coarfc  by  Partridge.  He  could  feel  no  cicatrix  in  the 
alleo-ed  seat  of  injury,  but  there  was  a  thickening  over  the  depression.  On 
thKvidence  the  ju^;  could  not  agree.  Evenif  there  had  been  a  cicatrix 
on  tWs  occasion,  this  would  not  have  proved  that  the  skull  had  been 
fractured.  The  injury  to  the  brain  might  well  have  been  a  result  ot  the 
violence,  although  there  had  been  no  fracture. 

Spontaneous  Fractures.— In  a  case  in  which  there  is  no  appearance  ot 
disease,  a  fracture  may  be  ascribed  to  spontaneous  causes.  Thus  bones  have 
been  fractured  by  moderate  muscular  exertion.  The  elbow  (olecranon;, 
heel-bone  (os  calcis),  and  knee-pan  (patella),  are  particularly  exposed  to 
this  accident.  The  long  bones  are  seldom  the  subject  of  an  accident  of  this 
kind  ;  but  the  arm  (humerus)  in  a  healthy  man  has  been  broken  by  the 
simple  muscular  exertion  of  throwing  a  cricket-ball.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  16, 
p.  659.)  A  young  lady  fractured  the  neck  of  the^  scapula  by  suddenly 
throwing  a  necklace  round  her  neck.  ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  Oct.,  1842.)  In  1858, 
a  man,  set.  40,  was  in  the  act  of  bowling  at  cricket,  when  on  delivering  the 
ball  he  and  some  bystanders  heard  distinctly  a  sharp  crack,  like  the  break- 
ing of  a  dry  piece  of  wood.  He  fell  to  the  ground  as  if  he  had  been  shot. 
The  thigh-bone  was  found  to  be  fractured,  evidently  from  muscular 
exertion  only.  In  1871,  while  a  strong  young  member  of  the  Scottish 
volunteers  was  in  the  act  of  '  putting  '  a  sixteen-pound  shot,  making  at  the 
time  a  violent  effort,  he  felt  something  snap  in  his  arm  and  instantly  lost 
all  power  over  it.  It  was  found  on  examination  that  the  humerus  had  been 
broken  by  muscular  force.  No  person  can  meet  with  an  accident  of  this 
kind  without  being  instantly  conscious  of  it.  It  is  probable  that  in  these 
instances,  if  there  were  an  opportunity  of  examining  the  bone,  it  would  be 
found  to  have  undergone  some  change  in  its  composition,  which  had 
rendered  it  brittle.  A  case  of  spontaneous  fracture  of  the  femur  was 
brought  into  Guy's  Hospital,  in  1846.  A  healthy  man,  temperate,  a3t.  33, 
was  in  the  act  of  placing  one  leg  over  the  other  to  look  at  the  sole 
of  his  foot,  when  he  heard  something  give  way,  and  the  right  leg  imme- 
diately hung  down.  It  was  found  that  the  right  thigh-bone  had  been 
transversely  fractured  at  the  junction  of  its  middle  with  the  lower  third. 
This  case  is  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  spontaneous  fractures  of  the  thigh- 
bones are  very  rare,  as  the  man  had  not  suffered  from  any  of  those 
diseases  which  cause  preternatural  fragility,  and  the  fracture  was  not 
caused  by  violent  muscular  exertion.  The  actual  condition  of  the  bone 
Avas  of  course  unknown ;  but  it  healed  readily,  and  the  man  left  the 
hospital  at  the  usual  period.  In  fractures  arising  from  this  cause  there 
wiU  be  no  abrasion  of  the  skin,  nor  any  appearance  to  indicate  that  a  blow 
has  been  struck ;  while  the  marks  of  a  blow  would,  of  course,  remove  all 
idea  of  the  fracture  having  had  a  spontaneous  origin.  It  is  most  unusual 
that  the  ribs  should  be  fractured  from  muscular  exertion  ;  but  a  case 
occurred  which  shows  that  this  accident  may  readily  occur.  The  patient 
was  a  strong  healthy  labourer,  aet.  45,  who,  slipping  while  walking,  only 
saved  his  footing  by  the  exertion  of  considerable  strength.  While  recover- 
ing his  balance  he  felt  a  sharp  pain  on  his  right  side,  which  was  aggra- 
vated by  inspiration  and  by  exertion,  so  that  he  reached  home  with 
difficulty.  On  examination,  a  tender  spot  of  about  half  a  hand's  breadth 
Avas  found  in  the  axillary  region  over  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs.  Crepi- 
tation was  not  distinct,  and  emphysema  was  not  present.  As  the  pain 
occurred  so  suddenly,  and  was  limited  to  so  small  a  space,  it  was  supposed 
that  a  rupture  of  the  muscular  fibres  had  taken  place,  although  the  absence 
of  all  swelling  and  effusion,  as  well  as  of  any  depression  amidst  the  fibres, 
rendered  this  not  very  probable.  Pleurisy  was  set  up,  and  the  patient  was 
confined  to  bed  for  a  fortnight ;  when  all  traces  of  pain  had  left  the  part, 
VOL.  I,  2  z 
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the  deposition  o£  callus  (now  bone)  plainly  showed  that  thei-e  had  been 
fractures  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  ribs,    ('  Archiv.  der  Heilk.,'  vol.  1 
p.  473  ;  also  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1861,  I.  p.  450.) 

Fractures  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  unless,  when  of  a  compound  nature, 
they  occur  in  old  persons,  or  in  those  who  are  debilitated  by  disease  or 
dissipated  habits.  They  may  then  cause  death  by  irritative  fever,  erysipelas, 
gangrene,  tetanus,  pyosmia,  or  delirium  tremens  being  set  up. 

JPractures  in  the  living  and  dead  body. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  say 
whether  a  fracture  has  been  produced  before  or  after  death.  A  fracture  pro- 
duced shortly  after  death,  while  the  body  is  warm,  and  another  produced 
shortly  before  death,  will  present  similar  characters,  except  that  in  the 
former  case  there  might  be  less  blood  effused.    A  fracture  caused  ten  or 
twelve  hours  before  death  would  be  indicated  by  a  copious  effusion  of  blood 
into  the  suri-ounding  parts  and  between  the  fractured  edges  of  the  bones,  as 
well  as  by  laceration  of  the  muscles ;  or  if  for  a  longer  period  before  death, 
there  may  be  the  marks  of  inflammation.    Fractures  caused  several  hours 
after  death  are  not  accompanied  by  an  effusion  of  blood.  A  medical  witness 
may  be  asked, — How  long  did  the  deceased  survive  after  receiving  the 
fracture  ?    This  is  a  question  which  can  be  decided  only  by  an  examination 
of  the  fractured  part.  Unless  the  person  has  survived  eighteen  or  twenty- 
four  hours,  there  are  commonly  no  appreciable  changes.    After  this  time, 
lymph  is  poured  out  from  the  surrounding  structures.  This  slowly  becomes 
hard  from  the  deposition  of  '  callus '  (new  bone).    In  the  process  of  time, 
the  callus  acquires  all  the  hardness  of  the  original  bone.    The  death  of 
a  person  may  take  place  during  these  changes,  and  a  medical  man  may 
then  have  to  state  the  period  at  which  the  fracture  probably  happened, 
in  order  to  connect  the  violence  with  the  act  of  a  particular  person. 
Unfortunately,  we  have  no  satisfactory  data,  if  we  except  the  extreme 
stages  of  this  process  of  repair,  upon  which  to  ground  an  opinion.  We 
can  say  whether  a  person  lived  for  a  long  or  a  short  time  after  receiving 
a  fracture,  but  to  specify  the  exact  time  is  clearly  impossible ;  since  this 
process  of  restoration  in  bone  varies  according  to  age,  constitution,  and 
many  other  circumstances.    In  young  persons  bones  unite  rapidly,  in 
the  old  slowly ;  in  the  diseased  and  unhealthy  the  process  of  union  is 
slow,  and  sometimes  does  not  take  place  at  all.     In  those  who  are  at 
the  time  affected  with  a  mortal  disease  there  is  usually  no  attempt  at 
reparation.    ( Astley  Cooper.)    According  to  Villerme,  the  callus  assumea 
a  cartilaginous  structure  in  from  sixteen  to  twenty- five  days  ;  and  it 
becomes  ossified  in  a  period  varying  from  three  weeks  to  three  months. 
It  requires,  however,  a  period  of  from  six  to  eight  months  for  the  callus  to 
acquire  all  the  hardness,  firmness,  and  power  of  resisting  shocks  possessed 
by  the  original  bone.    A  force  applied  to  a  recently  united  bone  will  break 
it  through  the  callus  or  bond  of  union,  while  after  the  period  stated  the 
bone  win  break  as  readily  through  any  other  part.  It  is  generally  assumed 
that  the  period  required  for  the  union  of  a  simple  fracture  in  a  healthy 
person,  is,  for  the  thigh-bone,  six  weeks ;  for  the  tibia  (leg),  five  weeks  ; 
for  the  humerus  (arm),  four  weeks;  and  for  the  ulna  and  radius  (fore- 
arm), three  weeks  ;  for  the  ribs,  about  the  same  period :  but  cases  have 
been  known  in  which  the  ribs  had  not  perfectly  united  in  two  months,  and 
in  some  fractures  of  the  other  bones  it  was  found  that  union  had  not  taken 
place  in  four  months.    In  a  case  which  occurred  to  Reid  (ante,  p.  672), 
a  fracture  of  the  tibia,  the  principal  bone  of  the  leg,  had  healed  in  thirty- 
one  days.  .  . 

Has  a  lone  ever  been  fractured  ? — This  question  is  sometimes  put  m 
reference  to  the  living  body.  It  is  well  known  that  a  bone  seldom  unites 
so  evenly  that  the  point  of  bony  union  is  not  indicated  by  a  node  or  pro- 
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jection.  Some  bones  are  so  exposed  as  to  be  well  placed  for  tliis  examina- 
tion, as  tlie  radius,  the  collar-bone,  and  tibia— these  being  but  little  covered 
with  skin  ;  in  others  the  detection  is  difficult.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
say  when  the  fracture  took  place;  it  may  have  been  six  months  or  six 
years  before— as,  after  the  former  period,  the  bone  undergoes  no  perceptible 
change.  These  facts  are  of  importance  in  relation  to  the  dead  as  well  as 
to  the  living ;  since  they  will  enable  us  to  answer  questions  respecting  the 
identity  of  skeletons  found  under  suspicious  circumstances  :  and  here 
medical  evidence  may  take  a  wider  range,  for  a  fracture  in  any  bone  may 
be  discovered,  if  not  by  external  examination,  at  least  by  sawing  the  bone 
dongitudinally  through  the  suspected  broken  part,  when,  should  the  sus- 
picion be  corect,  the  bony  shell  will  be  found  thicker  and  less  regular  in 
the  situation  of  the  united  fracture  than  in  the  other  parts.  So,  in  such 
cases,  it  will  be  easy  to  say  whether  a  fracture  is  recent  or  of  old  standing. 
(See  p.  160.) 

Locomotion. — With  respect  to  the  power  of  locomotion  after  a  fracture, 
it  may  be  observed,  that  when  the  injury  is  in  the  ai-m  or  in  the  ribs — 
unless  many  of  them  are  broken  or  the  fractures  are  on  both  sides — a 
person  may  be  able  to  move  about,  although  unfitted  for  straggling  or 
making  great  exertion.  Fractures  of  the  leg  generally  incapacitate 
persons  from  moving  except  to  short  distances.  See  case,  '  Ed.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Jour.,'  Oct.,  1836,  p.  252 ;  also  another  in  which  one  bone  of  the 
leg  was  fractured,  and  a  power  of  walking  some  miles  was  retained. 
('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Oct.,  1845,  p.  484.)  The  reader  will  find 
additional  information  on  this  subject  in  the  'Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1839,  2,  241 ; 
1844,  2,  146  ;  and  in  Friedreich,  '  Ueber  die  Knochen  in  forens.  Bezieh.,' 
Ansbacb,  1853. 

Dislocations. 

Dislocations  are  not  frequent  in  the  old  or  in  those  persons  whose  bones 
are  brittle.  They  rarely  form  a  subject  for  medico-legal  investigation.  A 
witness  is  liable  to  be  asked,  what  degree  of  force,  and  acting  in  which 
■  direction,  would  produce  a  dislocation — questions  not  difficult  to  answer. 
They  are  not  dangerous  to  life,  unless  of  a  compound  nature,  when  death 
may  take  place  from  secondary  causes.    A  dislocation  which  has  occurred 
in  the  living  body  may  be  known  after  death  by  a  laceration  of  the  soft 
parts  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  joint,  and  by  the  copious  effusion  and 
coagulation  of  blood.    For  an  account  of  the  appearances  presented  by 
•a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  four  days  before  death,  see  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  31, 
,p.  266.  If  of  old  standing,  a  dislocation  would  be  identified  by  the  cicatrices 
in  surrounding  structures.    Dislocations  may  occur  from  natural  causes, 
.as  from  disease  and  destruction  of  the  ligaments  in  a  joint ;  also  from 
violent  muscular  spasm  during  an  epileptic  convulsion.     Dymock  met 
with  an  instance  of  dislocation  of  the  shoulder  forwards  during  puerperal 
convulsions.     ('Ed.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jour.,'  Ap.,  1843,  p.  382;  see  also 
'  Lancet,'  Ap.,  1845,  p.  440.)    A  power  of  locomotion  may  exist,  except 
when  the  injury  is  in  the  lower  limbs  :  but  it  has  been  observed  that,  for 
some  time  after  a  dislocation  of  the  hip-joint,  considerable  power  over  the 
limb  remains ;  it  is  only  after  a  few  hours  that  the  limb  becomes  fixed  in 
•  one  position.    Exertion  with  the  dislocated  member  is  in  all  cases  out  of 
the  question. 

Detection  of  fractures.  Malapr axis. —Theve  are  certain  fractui^es  of 
.an  obscure  kind  which  closely  resemble  dislocations.  This  has  been 
pointed  out  by  Astley  Cooper,  in  relation  to  fractures  of  the  anatomical 
neck  ot  the  humerus  (arm-bone).  ('Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1839,  p.  272.) 
This  accident  might  easily  be  mistaken  for  a  dislocation  of  the  shoulder 
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('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol,  36,  p.  38.)  In  attemptin|r^  to  reduce  the  bone,  the  head 
continually  falls  back  into  the  axilla.  In  such  a  case  an  action  for  mala- 
praxis  might  be  broug-ht  against  a  surgeon.  It  could  only  be  by  a  dissec- 
tion of  the  part  after  death  that  the  real  nature  of  the  case  would  h& 
ascertained.  It  is  requisite,  therefore,  that  great  caution  should  be  used 
in  giving  an  opinion.  The  same  observations  apply,  although  with  less 
force,  to  fractures  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bone,  because  this  is  a  more- 
common  accident.  It  is  well  known  that  fractures  and  dislocations,  when 
cured,  are  often  attended  with  some  slight  deformiUj  of  the  limb,  or  with 
some  impairment  of  its  functions.  This  result  is  occasionally  inevitable 
under  the  best  treatment ;  but  it  is  commonly  set  down  as  a  sign  of  un- 
skilfulness  in  the  medical  attendant.  An  action  for  malapraxis  is  insti- 
tuted, and  the  surgeon  is  sometimes  heavily  mulcted  for  a  result  which 
could  not  be  avoided. 


CHAPTER  50. 

GUNSHOT  WOUNDS — THEIR  DANGEK — IN  THE  LIVING  AND  DEAD  BODY — WAS  THK 

PIECE  FIRED  NEAR  OR  FROM  A  DISTANCE  ?  EVIDENCE  FROM  SEVERAL  WOUNDS 

 THE  PROJECTILE  NOT  DISCOVERED — DEFLECTION   OP   BALLS — ACCIDENTAL, 

SUICIDAL,  AND  HOMICIDAL  WOUNDS — POSITION  OP  THE  WOUNDED  PERSON 
WHEN  SHOT — WOUNDS  FROM  SMALL-SHOT — WOUNDS  FROM  WADDING  AND 
GUNPOWDER — IDENTITY  FROM  THE  FLASH  OF  POWDER — EXAMINATION  OF  THE 
WEAPON. 

Gunshot  wounds  are  of  the  contused  kind,  but  they  differ  from  other 
wounds  in  the  fact  that  the  vitality  of  the  part  struck  by  the  projectile  is 
destroyed,  and  this  leads  ultimately  to  a  process  of  sloughing.  The  legal 
definition  of  a  wound  applies  here  as  in  other  cases,  so  that  in  order  to 
constitute  a  gunshot  wound  in  a  legal  sense,  the  cutis  or  true  skin,  must 
be  injured.  In  Beg.  v.  Mortloch  (Cambridge  Lent  Ass.,  1843),  the  surgeon 
deposed  that  there  was  a  circular  wound  on  the  skin,  by  which  it  had  iDeen 
deprived  of  its  cuticle,  but  the  true  skin  was  not  penetrated.  The  bullet 
had  struck  obliquely  at  a  considerable  angle ;  had  it  been  otherwise,  it 
must  have  entered  the  abdomen.  The  judge  said  that,  as  the  true  skin 
was  not  penetrated,  thei-e  was  no  wounding  within  the  meaning  of  the- 
statute. 

Their  danger. — The  medico-legal  questions  which  arise  out  of  gunshot 
wounds,  are  similar  to  those  which  have  been  examined  in  relation  to  other 
wounds.  They  are  dangerous  to  life,  especially  when  they  penetrate  or 
traverse  any  of  the  great  cavities  of  the  body.  Death  may  take  place 
directly,  either  from  loss  of  blood  or  from  shock  ;  although  immediate  or 
copious  bleeding  is  not  a  common  character  of  these  injuries,  except  when 
some  large  vessel  is  injured.  Death  from  shock  is  occasionally  witnessed. 
In  the  case  of  Daly,  who  was  killed  by  a  pistol  bullet,  it  was  found,  on 
inspection,  that  the  bullet  had  traversed  the  distended  stomach  at  the 
greater  end  from  behind  forwards.  The  two  apertures  were  about  the  size 
of  a  shilling,  and  the  edges  black.  There  was  but  little  blood  effused,  and. 
the  other  viscera  were  uninjured.  The  deceased  died  in  a  few  seconds  after 
receiving  the  wound,  apparently  from  shock.  ('Lancet,'  May,  1842.) 
Indirectly,  these  wounds  are  attended  with  much  danger;  sloughing 
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.generally  takes  place  uniformly  throughout  the  whole  of  the  parts  per- 
forated, and  inflammation  or  fatal  bleeding  may  cut  short  life.    If  the 

(person  survives  the  first  effects,  he  may  die  at  almost  any  period  from 
suppurative  fever,  erysipelas,  gangrene,  or  from  the  results  of  operations 

•  absolutely  required  for  his  treatment.    Gunshot  wounds  may  thus  destroy 
life  after  long  periods  of  time.    A  man  was  shot  in  the  right  loin.  He 
died  from  the  effects  of  the  wound  three  years  and  ten  months  after  the 
injury.    ('  Guy's  Hosp.  Eep.,'  1859,  p.  173.)     Marshal  Maison  died  in 
Paris  in  1840,  as  it  is  reported,  from  the  effects  of  a  gunshot  wound 
received  forty  years  before.    Instances  of  gunshot  wounds  proving  fatal 
-after  a  year  and  a  day  are  not  unfrequent,  and  they  show  the  incon- 
sistency of  limiting  the  legal  responsibility  of  an  assailant  by  the  period 
at  which  death  takes  place.    (See  p.  621.)    In  gunshot  wounds  of  a 
severe  kind,  the  first  symptoms  by  no  means  indicate  the  degree  of 
mischief.    In  the  case  of  Mr.  Brummond,  who  was  shot  by  APNaughien,  in 
1843,  the  symptoms  were  in  the  first  instance  so  slight  that  the  bullet  was 
supposed  not  to  have  penetrated  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  but  to  have 
•coursed  round  the  skin.    Death  took  place  in  a  few  days,  and  it  was  then 
found  that  the  bullet  had  completely  traversed  the  abdomen,  perforating 
the  diaphragm.   Ai'my- surgeons  have  also  remarked  that  slight  wounds  of 
the  coverings  of  the  abdomen  are  often  insidiously  attended  with  deep- 
seated  injury.    (See  cases, '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  24,  p.  850.)    It  is  not  easy  to 
.mistake  a  gunshot  wound  for  any  other  injury.     If  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  produced  do  not  satisfactorily  account  for  its  origin,  a 
simple  examination  will  generally  suffice  to  show  its  true  nature.  Some- 
times the  projectile,  or  part  of  the  dress,  is  found  lodged  in  the  wound.  A 
, perforating  wound  of  the  skull,  inflicted  with  a  red-hot  poker,  produced  in 
the  bones  a  small  sharply-defined  circular  opening  nearly  half  an  inch  in 
■  diameter.    It  bore  a  close  resemblance  to  a  bullet  wound.    The  absence  of 

•  a  bullet  showed  that  it  had  not  been  produced  by  any  projectile.  ('  Med. 
'Gaz.,'  vol.  44,  p.  767.) 

In  the  living  and  dead  body. — A  medical  witness  may  be  asked  whether 
the  wound  was  inflicted  before  or  after  death.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to 
answer  this  question,  unless  the  bullet  has  injured  some  vessel,  when  the 
■effusion  of  blood,  and  the  formation  of  coagula,  will  indicate  that  the  person 
was  living  when  it  was  received.  If  a  gunshot  wound  has  been  produced 
in  a  dead  body,  no  blood  will  be  effused,  unless  the  bullet  strikes  a  large 
blood-vessel. 

Was  the  piece  fired  near  or  from  a  distance  ? — A  gunshot  wound  pro- 
•duced  by  the  muzzle  of  a  piece  being  placed  near  to  the  surface  of  the 
body,  has  the  following  characters  : — There  may  be  two  apertures,  the  one  of 
entrance  and  the  other  of  exit;  but  it  sometimes  happens  that  the  bullet 
lodges  and  does  not  pass  out.  The  edges  of  the  apertui-e  of  entrance 
are  generally  lacei-ated,  and  appear  blackened,  as  if  they  had  been 
burnt;  this  arises  from  the  flame  of  the  gunpowder  at  the  moment  of 
explosion.  The  skin  is  often  ecchymosed,  and  is  much  discoloured  by 
the  powder;  the  clothes  covering  the  body  are  blackened  by  the  dis- 
>charge,  and  sometimes  ignited  by  the  flame.  If  the  muzzle  of  the  piece 
was  not  in  immediate  contact  with  the  part  struck,  the  wound  is  rounded ; 
but  if  there  has  been  direct  contact,  the  skin,  besides  being  burnt,  is 
•torn  and  much  lacerated.  The  bleeding  is  usually  slight,  and  when  it 
•occurs  it  IS  more  commonly  observed  from  the  orifice  of  exit  than  from 
that  of  entrance.  The  aperture  of  entrance  is  round  only  when  the 
bullet  strikes  point-blank,  or  nearly  so.  If  it  should  strike  obliquely, 
the  oriface  will  have  more  or  less  of  an  oval  or  valvular  form ;  and  by  an 
observation  of  this  kind  we  may  sometimes  determine  the  relative  position 
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of  the  assailant  with  respect  to  a  wounded  person.  Supposing  tlie  bullpf 
to  have  been  fired  from  a  moderate  distance,  but  so  near  as  to  havo 
sufficient  momentum  to  traverse  the  body,  then  the  appearance  of  the  wound 
will  be  different.  Ihe  orifice  of  entrance  will  be  well  defined,  and  round 
or  oval,  according  to  circumstances  ;  the  skin  slightly  depressed  •  the  edrres 
presenting  a  faintly  bruised  appearance;  but  the  surrounding  parts  are 
neither  blackened  nor  burnt,  and  they  do  not  present  any  marks  of  bleedina 
In  these  cases  the  orifice  of  exit  is  large,  in-egular,  the  edges  somewhat 
everted,  and  the  skm  lacerated,  but  free  from  any  appearances  of  blackness 
or  burning ;  it  is  generally  three  or  four  times  as  large  as  the  entrance- 
aperture.  1  his  is  not  universally  admitted.  (' Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 1840  1  458  ) 
In  Oct.,  1891  a  patient  in  Guy's  Hospital  shot  himself  through  the'  heart 
with  a  pistol,  and  died  immediately.  The  aperture  of  exit  was  smaller 
than  that  of  entrance.  The  orifice  of  entrance  is  generally  large  and 
irregular  when  the  bullet  strikes  near  the  extremity  of  its  range.  Under 
common  circumstances,  the  entrance-aperture  may  have  the  appearance  of 
being  smaller  than  the  projectile,  owing  to  the  elasticity  of  the  skin. 
(  Ann.  d  Hyg.,'  1839,  2,  319.)  It  is  the  same  with  the  aperture  in  the 
dress,  when  this  is  formed  of  an  elastic  material.  According  to  Dupuy- 
tren,  the  hole  in  the  dress  is  always  smaller  than  that  made  by  a  bullet  in 
the  skm.  These  points  should  be  remembered  in  fitting  projectiles  to- 
wounds  which  they  are  supposed  to  have  produced. 

Useful  evidence  may  be  sometimes  obtained  by  a  careful  examination  of 
the  projectile,  which,  if  found,  should  be  preserved.  When  the  projectile 
cannot  be  found,  and  there  are  no  marks  of  burning,  or  other  signs  of  a 
near  wound  on  the  skin,  we  must  be  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion. 
In  the  case  of  Bex  v.  Howe  and  Wood  (Stafford  Lent  Ass.,  1813),  it  was 
proved  that  the  deceased  had  died  from  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  back. 
The  bullet  extracted  from  the  wound  was  found  to  have  been  discharged 
from  a,  pistol  with  a  screw-barrel.  A  weapon  of  this  kind  was  found  on 
the  prisoner,  as  well  as  a  bullet  which  had  evidently  been  cast  in  the  same 
mould  as  that  taken  from  the  body  of  the  deceased.  (Wills's  '  Circ.  Evi- 
dence,' 246.)  On  these  occasions,  the  medical  attendant  should  either  keep 
possession  of  any  of  the  projectiles  which  he  may  remove  from  a  wound,  or 
deliver  them  only  into  the  hands  of  responsible  persons.  An  examination 
of  the  dress  alone  will  sometimes  enable  us  to  give  an  opinion  as  to  where 
the  bullet  had  passed  in,  and  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  direction  in  which 
the  shot  was  fired.  If  a  ball  strikes  at  a  moderate  distance,  the  aperture- 
in  the  dress  where  it  enters  is  round,  and  the  margin  is  regulai-ly  defined  ; 
hut  the  aperture  by  which  it  passes  out  is  irregularly  torn.  In  one  case 
the  ball  traversed  the  left  arm :  it  had  taken  out  a  circular  piece  of  the 
coat,  shirt,  and  undershirt,  where  it  had  entered ;  but  it  produced  a 
large  irregular  opening  where  it  had  passed  out.  Sometimes  portions  of 
the  dress  are  carried  into  the  wound;  or,  if  the  ball  is  neai'ly  spent,  the 
dress  is  elongated  like  a  pouch  into  the  wound.  By  putting  the  edges  of 
the  cloth  together  where  the  bullet  has  passed  in,  it  may  be  seen  whether 
any  of  the  cloth  has  been  carried  before  it.  The  holes  are  generally  ragged, 
but  the  nearer  the  wounded  person  is  to  the  assailant,  the  more  perfect  is 
the  hole  in  the  dress — provided  the  piece  be  not  discharged  in  immediate 
contact.  The  bruised  and  dark  appearance  which  a  gunshot  wound  some- 
times presents,  even  when  the  piece  is  discharged  at  a  distance  from  the 
body,  has  led  to  the  supposition  that  this  effect  was  due  to  a  burn,  and 
that  the  bullet  burnt  the  parts  which  it  touched ;  but  this  idea  is  exploded.. 
The  projectile  never  becomes  safficiently  heated  to  acquire  the  least  power 
of  burning. 

The  question  whether  a  piece  was  fired  near  to,  or  at  a  distance  froniy. 
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the  wounded  person,  may  he  of  some  importance,  either  on  a  charge  of 
homicide  or  of  alleged  suicide.  Two  persons  may  quarrel,  one  having  a 
loaded  weapon  in  his  hand,  which  he  may  allege  to  have  been  accidentally- 
discharged,  and  to  have  killed  the  deceased.  A  tithe-collector  was  tried 
for  the  murder  of  a  man  by  shooting  him.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that 
the  prisoner,  while  on  duty,  was  attacked  by  the  deceased  and  two  of  hi{? 
sons,  and  he  drew  a  pistol  to  intimidate  them.  He  was  dragged  off  his 
horse  by  these  persons,  and  during  the  scuffle,  it  is  supposed,  the  pistol 
was  discharged  accidentally  and  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  deceased,  of  which 
he  died  shortly  afterwards.  The  sons  of  the  deceased  swore  that  the 
prisoner  took  a  deliberate  aim,  and  fired  the  pistol  at  their  father  when  at 
some  distance ;  and  a  priest  deposed  that  such  was  the  dying  declaration 
of  the  deceased.  From  some  doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  story,  the  body, 
which  had  been  carelessly  inspected  in  the  first  instance,  was  disinterred. 
It  was  again  examined  by  a  surgeon,  who  was  enabled  to  swear  positively 
that  the  pistol  must  have  been  fired  close  to  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and 
not  at  a  distance,  since  there  were  the  marks  of  powder  and  burning  on 
the  wrist.  Hence  it  followed  that  the  pistol  had  not  been  discharged  at  a 
distance,  but  during  the  scuffle,  either  by  accident  or  in  self-defence.  The 
prisoner  was  acquitted,  and  the  parties  who  had  appeared  as  witnesses 
against  him  were  convicted  of  perjury. 

In  the  case  of  Fearce,  who  was  tried  (C.  C.  C,  1840)  for  shooting 
at  his  wife,  it  appeared  from  the  medical  evidence  that  the  pistol  had 
been  fired  so  near  to  the  person  of  the  prosecutrix,  that  her  dress  was 
burnt  and  the  skin  blistered.    A  man  was  placed  as  sentry  in  a  positioi^ 
where  he  was  occasionally  fired  at  by  the  enemy.    The  man  was  one 
day  found  severely  wounded ;  the  calf  of  his  leg  was  greatly  torn,  the 
whole  charge  of  a  musket  having  passed  through  it.     He  attributed  the 
wound  to  a  shot  from  the  enemy :  but  from  the  skin  of  the  leg  having 
been  completely  blackened  by  charcoal,  it  was  clear  that  it  must  have  arisen 
from  the  discharge  of  his  own  musket.     He  had  inflicted  this  wound  u^on 
himself  in  order  to  obtain  a  discharge  from  the  regiment.     Both  the 
dress  and  skin  of  a  person  who  has  received  a  gun  or  pistol  shot  wound 
should  be  closely  examined.    The  result  may  be,  that  the  statement  given 
of  the  mode  in  which  a  wound  was  received  will  be  entirely  disproved. 
The  case  of  Peytel  furnishes  an  illustration.     This  man  was  travelling  in 
a  carriage,  in  company  with  his  wife,  and  attended  by  a  man-servant.  The 
wife  and  the  man-servant  were  found  dead  on  the  road,  and  the  account 
given  by  Peytel  was,  that  the  servant  had  discharged  a  pistol  into  the 
carriage  and  shot  his  wife,  and  he  had  afterwards  pursued  and  killed  him. 
The  facts,  however,  were  so  suspicious  against  Peytel,  that  he  was  charged 
with  the  double  murder.    From  an  examination  of  the  body  of  the  wife,  it 
appeared  that  there  were  two  pistol-wounds  in  the  face,  which  had  most 
probably  been  produced  by  two  separate  pistols.    The  prisoner  alleged  that 
about  nine  o'clock  at  night,  when  it  was  dark,  he  desired  the  servant  to 
get  down  and  walk  in  order  to  relieve  the  horses.    Two  minutes  afterwards, 
some  man,  whom  he  found  to  be  the  servant,  approached  the  carriage-door, 
discharged  a  pistol  at  him,  and  wounded  his  wife  ;  but  the  evidence  showed 
that  two  weapons  must  have  been  used,  or  at  least  two  different  discharges 
made  by  a  person  sitting  very  near  to  the  deceased,  so  that  the  muzzles 
must  have  almost  touched  her  face — the  eye-lashes  and  skin  having  been 
ranch  burnt  by  the  powder.     These  facts,  together  with  other  strong  cir- 
cumstances against  him,  led  to  the  prisoner's  conviction.    Ollivier  con- 
sidered that  the  deceased  might  have  been  shot  by  the  servant,  and  that 
the  two  wounds  might  have  been  produced  by  one  pistol  loaded  with  two 
bullets ;  also,  that  the  marks  of  burning  about  the  face  of  the  deceased 
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might  bo  attributed  to  tho  wadding,  and,  therefore,  they  afforded  no  proof 
that  the  muzzle  of  the  pistol  had,  at  the  time  of  its  discharge,  been  close  to 
her  person.  He  further  contended  that  the  deceased  had  not  died  from 
the  wounds.  Notwithstanding  these  suggestions  the  prisoner  was  con- 
victed. ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1889,  2,  839  ;  1842,  1,  368.)  The  amount  or 
degree  to  which  the  clothes  and  body  of  a  person  may  be  burnt  by  the  near 
discharge  of  fire-arms  has  given  rise  to  a  medico-legal  inquiry.  A  fact  of 
this  kind  can  only  be  determined  by  the  circumstances  of  each  case.  ■  C  Ann 
d'Hyg.,'  1860,  1,  125.)  ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  when  a  bullet  is  fired  near,  it  commonly  traverses 
the  body ;  and  therefore  it  has  been  rather  hastily  assumed  that,  when 
there  is  only  one  external  wound,  and  the  bullet  has  lodged  in  the  body, 
this  is  a  proof  that  the  piece  has  been  fired  from  a  distance.  This  infer- 
ence is,  however,  erroneous.  A  ballet  may  be  fired  close  to  a  person  and 
yet  not  traverse  the  body.  Many  cases  might  be  cited  to  show  that,  in  the 
near  wounds  produced  by  suicides  and  murderers,  the  bullets  have  not 
always  traversed  the  body.  In  suicide,  when  the  piece  is  discharged  into 
the  mouth,  the  projectile  often  lodges  in  some  part  of  the  head. 

Evidence  from  several  wounds. — When  several  wounds  are  found  on  a 
body,  can  we  determine  whether  they  were  produced  by  one  or  sevei-al 
different  discharges?  This  question  was  raised  in  PeyteVs  case  (p.  711), 
as  there  were  two  wounds  on  the  deceased,  and  the  prisoner  alleged  that 
the  servant  had  fired  but  one  pistol.  One  ball  may  sometimes  produce 
several  wounds  on  the  body ;  and  then  there  will  be  only  one  orifice  of 
entrance,  but,  owing  to  the  ball  occasionally  splitting  within  the  body, 
and  dividing  itself  into  three  or  four  pieces,  there  may  be  several  orifices 
of  exit.  This  splitting  of  a  ball  has  repeatedly  occurred  when  the  pro- 
jectile in  its  course  has  encountered  an  angular  surface,  or  a  projecting 
ridge  of  bone.  Dupuytren  met  with  an  instance,  in  which  a  ball,  after 
having  struck  the  ridge  of  the  bone  of  the  leg  (tibia),  divided  into  two 
parts,  which  traversed  the  calf  of  that  leg,  and  penetrated  into  the  calf  of 
the  opposite  leg.  Thus  no  fewer  than  five  wounds  were  produced  in  one 
instance  by  a  single  ball — three  of  entrance  and  two  of  exit.  A  similar 
effect  was  observed  in  a  case  in  which  the  bullet  struck  the  parietal  bone 
of  the  head  and  divided  into  two  portions  : — one  passed  out  superficially 
through  the  skin,  the  other  penetrated  into  the  brain,  and  lodged  on  the 
tentorium.  This  fact  shows  that  the  discovery  of  an  exit-aperture  does 
not  always  prove  that  the  whole  of  a  projectile  has  passed  out — a  matter 
which  may  influence  a  medical  opinion  as  to  the  result. 

In  the  case  of  Mr.  Drummond,  who  was  shot  by  M'Naugliten,  the  pistol 
was  discharged  close  to  the  back  of  the  deceased.  The  ball,  however,  had 
not  traversed  the  body,  but  had  lodged  beneath  the  skin  in  the  forepart  of 
the  abdomen.  In  the  case  of  Latham,  shot  by  Buranelli,  although  the 
pistol  was  discharged  close  to  the  deceased,  the  bullet  lodged  in  the  second 
vertebra  of  the  neck,  where  it  was  found  after  death.  It  is  then  out  of  the 
power  of  a  witness  to  say  from  the  mere  fact  of  a  bullet  lodging  or 
traversing,  whether  the  assassin  was  far  off  or  near  at  the  time  the  deceased 
was  wounded.  The  latter  point  may  be  sometimes  readily  determined  by 
the  marks  of  injury  and  burning  about  the  skin  and  dress.  When  a  gun  or 
pistol  is  discharged  at  the  distance  of  three  or  four  yards  from  the  person, 
it  will  not,  of  course,  produce  those  marks  of  blackening,  burning,  and 
bruising  on  the  skin  which  are  found  when  the  muzzle  is  within  a  few 
inches  of  the  body.  Such  a  wound  may  i^emove  a  suspicion  of  suicide,  and 
create  a  strong  presumption  of  homicide.  Lachese  found  that  in  finng  a 
gun  at  the  distance  of  four  feet,  the  skin  was  only  partially  blackened.  It 
would  be  very  important  in  a  case  of  this  kind  to  notice  the  direction  of 
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the  wound  as  well  as  tlie  relative  position  o£  the  assailant  and  assailed 
as  stated  by  witnesses  or  deduced  from  circumstances.  In  this  respect 
the  facts  connected  with  the  death  of  Charles  XTL  of  Sweden  a.Te  ot 
some  interest.  On  the  night  of  Dec.  11th,  1718,  the  king,  who  was 
besieging  the  fortress  of  Frederickshall,  during  an  examination  of  the 
works,  clambered  up  a  mound  facing  the  enemy's  batteries  and  withm 
reach  of  their  fire.  There  were  with  him,  but  at  different  distances  from 
him,  several  noblemen.  Suddenly  the  king  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  fell  dead 
on  the  parapet,  with  his  face  towards  the  fortress.  A  ball  had  struck  him 
on  the  right  temple,  traversed  the  brain  from  right  to  left,  and  forced  the 
left  eye  from  its  socket.  The  direction  of  the  wound  tended  clearly  to 
prove  that  the  king  was  not  struck  by  a  ball  from  the  battery  which  he 
was  facing,  but  that  this  had  come  from  his  right  hand.  Suspicion  fell 
upon  a  M.  Siquier,  who  was  at  that  time  in  attendance  on  the  king : 
whether  this  was  well  founded  or  not,  it  is  generally  supposed  the  king 
was  assassinated. 

The  projectile  not  discovered. — It  is  not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  con- 
viction of  a  person  on  a  criminal  chai'ge  of  maliciously  shooting  at  another, 
that  the  bullets  or  shot  should  be  produced,  or  that  they  should  even  have 
been  found  on  a  post-mortem  examination  of  the  body.  In  the  case  of  Reg. 
V.  Coitrell,  tried  in  1839,  the  deceased  was  seen  to  drop,  and  his  face  was 
covered  with  blood.  On  persons  going  up  to  him  he  was  found  dead.  The 
medical  evidence  established  that  there  was  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  left 
eye,  leading  to  the  brain,  and  that  this  had  caused  death.  The  shot  could 
not  be  found.  The  prisoner's  counsel  objected,  on  this  ground,  that  there 
was  no  proof  of  a  gunshot  wound  having  been  inflicted ;  but  the  judge  held 
that  the  circumstances  were  sufficient  to  warrant  the  jury  in  inferring  that 
the  deceased  had  been  struck  by  some  substance  from  the  gun,  which  had 
caused  his  death ;  and  it  was  not  necessary  to  prove  whether  this  had  been 
done  by  leaden  shot  or  pellets.  If,  however,  it  should  happen  that  no 
wound  was  produced  by  the  discharge,  there  would  be  a  want  of  evidence 
as  to  whether  the  piece  Avas  loaded  or  not.  This  subject  gave  rise  to  much 
discussion  in  the  case  of  Meg.  v.  Oxford,  in  1840.  By  this  case  it  seems  to 
have  been  decided  that  the  proof  of  a  piece  being  loaded  with  ball  or  shot 
is  not  necessary,  provided  the  prisoner  were  so  near  to  the  party  when  he 
fired  it,  that  mischief  might  be  done  by  the  wadding  or  gunpowder  only. 
This  becomes  occasionally  a  medical  question. 

Was  the  piece  loaded  with  hall  ? — At  one  of  the  trials  which  took  place 
for  an  attempt  on  the  life  of  the  Queen,  it  was  asked  whether  it  were 
possible  to  determine  if  a  recently  discharged  gun  or  pistol  had  been 
loaded  with  ball  or  not.  It  is  impossible  to  give  an  answer  to  this 
question,  merely  by  an  examination  of  the  weapon.  The  report  is  said  to 
be  louder,  and  sharper  in  the  case  of  a  piece  loaded  with  ball,  than  when 
it  is  charged  with  gunpowder  and  wadding  only.  If  a  piece  were  fired  in 
a  direction  so  that  the  projectile  met  with  any  hard  or  resisting  object, 
the  fact  of  a  bullet  having  been  used  would  be  proved,  if  not  by  the  dis- 
covery of  a  flattened  projectile,  by  the  trace  of  a  deep  leaden  mark  in  the 
situation  of  the  part  struck. 

Deflection  of  balls.— When  a  ball  traverses  the  body,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  two  apertures  are  opposite  to  each  other,  although  the 
ball  may  not  have  taken  a  rectilinear  course  between  them,  but  have  been 
variously  deflected  by  the  subjacent  soft  parts.  This  deflection  of  a  ball 
.from  a  rectilinear  course  is  met  with  in  those  cases  in  which  it  strikes 
•obliquely  a  curved  surface,  and  it  is  found  that  when  the  ball  enters  and 
does  not  pass  out,  its  course  is  often  circuitous,  so  that  it  is  not  always 
^'asy  to  say  in  what  part  of  the  body  it  will  be  found.  In  1830,  the  author 
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saw  a  boy  who  had  received  a  gunshot  wound  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
abdomen :  the  entrance-orifice  was  plainly  situated  there,  but  there  was 
an  opening  at  the  back,  nearly  diametrically  opposite,  out  of  which  tlie 
ball  had  passed,  so  that  it  conveyed  the  impression  that  the  ball  had  com- 
pletely traversed  the  abdominal  cavity.  There  was,  however,  no  sign  of 
collapse  or  depression,  nor  any  indication  of  serious  injury ;  and  Dupuy- 
tren  gave  an  opinion,  which  was  afterwards  verified,  that  the  ball  had  not 
penetrated,  but  had  been  deflected  beneath  the  skin,  and  had  taken  a 
circuitous  course  through  the  cellular  tissue  to  the  back.  Many  similar 
facts  are  recorded.  The  same  deflection  may  occur  even  when  the  piece 
is  discharged  close  to  the  body,  as  in  cases  of  suicide.  Abernethy  was 
called  to  examine  a  man,  who  had  shot  himself,  as  it  was  supposed, 
through  the  head.  He  found  two  openings  in  the  scalp,  nearly  opposite 
to  each  other.  It  was  soon  perceived  that  the  ball  had  not  penetrated 
the  bone,  but  had  followed  the  curve  of  the  exterior  of  the  skull  to  its 
point  of  exit.  The  deflection  of  projectiles  may  occur  not  merely  when 
they  come  in  contact  with  bone,  but  when  they  meet  skin,  muscles, 
tendons,  or  membranes  ;  the  ball  then  takes  its  course  in  the  spaces  between 
these  different  structures.  A  ball  which  entered  at  the  ankle  has  been 
known  to  make  its  exit  at  the  knee  ;  and  another,  which  entered  at  the 
back  of  the  left  shoulder,  passed  down  on  the  inside  of  the  scapula,  and 
was  found  below  the  right  ear.  This  deflection  of  a  ball  by  slight  obstacles 
has  been  ascribed,  partly  to  the  obliquity  with  which  it  strikes,  and  partly 
to  the  rotary  motion  on  its  axis,  which  every  spherical  projectile  is  con- 
sidered to  have.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  much  connected  with  the 
degree  of  velocity,  for  the  same  deviation  has  been  found  to  occur  when 
the  bullet  was  fired  near  or  at  a  distance. 

If  we  can  at  any  time  discover  two  fixed  points  where  a  ball  has 
touched  a  building  without  being  deflected,  it  will  be  easy  to  determine 
the  direction  from  which  the  piece  was  discharged.  An  illustration  of  this 
is  given  by  "Watson.  The  case  occurred  at  Ayr,  in  1831.  Several  shots 
had  been  maliciously  fired  into  a  church.  Some  of  the  bullets  traversed 
a  window,  making  holes  in  the  glass,  and  struck  against  a  wall  on  the 
other  side  of  the  church — a  fact  plainly  indicated  l3y  the  marks  which 
they  left.  A  straight  line  carried  from  these  two  points  reached  a  window 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  from  which  it  was  afterwards  ascer- 
tained the  bullets  had  been  fired.  In  a  case  tried  at  the  Kingston  Lent 
Assizes,  1862,  a  similar  piece  of  evidence  clearly  showed  that  a  gun  loaded 
with  a  bullet  had  been  maliciously  discharged  with  a  design  to  kill  one  of 
two  persons.  The  prosecutrix  and  her  mother  were  sitting  by  candle- 
light one  evening  near  a  window  in  their  house,  so  that  their  shadows 
were  projected  on  the  blind :  a  bullet  passed  through  the  window  and 
struck  the  wall  of  the  house  inside.  A  line  drawn  between  these  points 
was  about  half  an  inch  over  the  head  of  the  prosecutrix,  and  about  one 
inch  below  the  level  of  her  mother's  head.  Neither  was  hurt.  The 
prisoner  was  connected  with  the  act  by  his  having  been  seen  near  the  spot, 
and  by  a  variety  of  circumstances.  It  was  alleged  in  defence  that  the 
prisoner  had  gone  out  with  his  gun  in  the  evening  to  shoot  birds  with 
bullets,  and  that  the  piece  had  been  discharged  by  some  accident.  The 
judge  directed  the  jury  to  consider  with  what  intent  a  shot  could  have 
been  fired  so  as  to  come  within  half  an  inch  of  the  head  of  a  person.  The 
prisoner  was  convicted. 

Survival  after  Gunsliot  tvounds. — A  witness  may  be  asked, — When  was 
the  gunshot  wound  inflicted,  and  how  long  did  the  wounded  person  survive 
after  receiving  it  ?  Like  other  wounds,  a  gunshot  wound  undergoes  no 
change  for  eight  or  ten  hours  after  its  infliction.    Our  judgment  in  refer->^ 
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ence  to  these  questions  may  be  assisted  by  observing  the  parts  which  are- 
involved,  although  we  cannot  always  infer  from  the  quantity  of  blood 
found  near  to  a  body,  that  the  bleeding  was  an  immediate  consequence 
of  the  wound,  or  that  the  whole  of  the  blood  was  effused  at  once.  We 
cannot,  then,  always  affirm  that  the  deceased  could  not  have  moved  or 
exerted  himself  in  some  degree  after  receiving  it.  The  exertion  thus 
made  subsequently  to  his  being  wounded  may  have  actually  caused  the 
fatal  bleeding. 

Sioicidal  and  Homicidal  Gunslwt  wounds. — When  it  is  doubtful  whether 
the  wound  was  the  result  of  suicide  or  homicide,  the  point  may  be  some- 
times determined  by  paying  attention  to  its  situation  and  direction.. 
Suicidal  gunshot  wounds  are  almost  always  directed  to  a  vital  part — to 
the  heart  or  to  the  brain  :  they  possess  those  characters  which  belong  tO' 
wounds  inflicted  near  to  the  body.     The  skin  is  discoloured  or  burnt, 
the  wound  wide  and  lacerated,  the  hand  which  discharged  the  weapon, 
often  blackened,  and  sometimes  still  grasping  the  pistol.    The  ball  may 
or  may  not  have  traversed,  as  this  will  depend  on  the  momentum  which, 
it  derived  from  the  charge,  and  the  resistance  which  it  experienced. 
(See  Reg.  v.  Thomas,  Brecon  Lent  Ass.,  1845.)    The  situation  in  this- 
instance  negatived  the  supposition  of  suicide.    Suicidal  gunshot  wounds 
are  seldom  situated  at  the  back  of  the  body ;  therefore  the  determination 
of  the  point  of  entrance,  if  the  ball  has  traversed,  is  of  some  impoi'tance.. 
The  direction  of  these  wounds  is  jDrobably  of  less  moment  than  their- 
situation,  because  the  projectile  is  liable  to  be  deflected  in  the  body.  In 
a  duel,  one  of  the  parties,  a  tall  man,  was  killed  by  a  ball  which  was 
found  to  have  entered  below  the  right  shoulder,  and  to  have  taken  a 
direction  downwards.    In  consequence  of  this,  it  was  thought  that  he 
had  been  shot  unfairly  by  his  antagonist,  who  was  short  in  stature. 
Breschet  and  others  explained  the  susjjicious  coui'se  of  the  wound  by 
assuming  that  the  ball  had  struck  the  under  part  of  the  clavicle,  and  had 
thence  probably  been  deflected  downwards.    This  question  excited  con- 
siderable interest  at  the  trial  of  a  Br.  Smith  for  the  murder  of  a  William 
Wlacdonald  (High  Court  of  Just.,  Edin.,  Ap.,  1854).    It  appeared  that  the 
deceased  was  found  dead  in  a  field  belonging  to  the  prisoner,  on  the 
morning  of  Nov.  20th.    The  body,  according  to  the  testimony  of  eye- 
witnesses, was  lying  at  full  length  on  its  left  side  in  a  ditch.    The  left 
arm  was  partly  beneath,  and  the  right  partly  across  the  body.  There 
was  a  blackened  wound  or  hole  in,  and  a  little  blood  on,  the  cheek.  A. 
pistol  was  lying  on  the  ground,  according  to  one  witness,  about  four  feet 
from  the  head  of  the  deceased.    The  time  at  which  the  deceased  died 
was  fixed  with  tolerable  precision  at  tw^enty-five  minutes  before  eight 
o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Nov.  19th  ;  and  although  the  prisoner  was  not 
seen  near  the  spot,  there  was  evidence  that  he  had  made  an  appointment 
to  meet  the  deceased  that  evening,  and  the  testimony  of  many  witnesses, 
showed  that  he  had  had  an  opportunity  of  being  on  the  spot  at  the  time 
when  the  discharge  of  a  pistol  was  heard.    The  defence  was,  that  this 
was  an  act  of  suicide.    The  pistol  could  not  be  identified  as  belonging  to 
the  prisoner ;  and  one  witness  for  the  defence  positively  swore  that,  six 
years  before,  he  had  sold  to  the  deceased  a  pistol  resembling  that  found 
near  his  body.   Upon  this  statement,  and  upon  the  failure  of  the  medical 
evidence  to  throw  any  light  upon  the  important  question  of  homicide  or 
suicide,  the  prisoner  was  discharged  on  a  verdict  of  Not  Proven.    ('  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1854,  1.  pp.  411  and  522.) 

It  was  proved  by  two  medical  witnesses  that  the  deceased  had  died 
from  a  pistol-shot,  the  bullet  having  penetrated  the  brain.  From  the 
characters  of  the  wound,  one  witness  thought  that  the  muzzle  of  the 
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pistol  when  discharged  must  have  been  within  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  of  the  face.  Ho  admitted  that,  as  an  act  of  suicide,  the  body 
might  have  assumed  the  position  in  which  it  was  found,  but  that  the 
probabilities  were  against  it.  The  other  witnesses  thought  that  the 
pistol  when  discharged  might  have  been  twelve  or  thirteen  inches  from 
the  face;  and  although  a  person  standing  could,  in  his  opinion,  have 
made  the  wound  that  appeared  on  the  cheek,  yet  a  suicide  would  pro- 
bably have  made  more  sure  of  his  aim,  by  selecting  another  position. 
The  only  information  regarding  the  wound  was,  that  it  was  in  the  right 
<iheek,  below  the  malar  prominence ;  that  the  opening  was  blackened, 
and  the  nose  scorched  with  gunpowder.  It  appears  that  the  medical 
witnesses  did  not  see  the  body  until  after  the  lapse  of  two  days.  It  had 
jn  fact  been  removed  from  the  spot,  washed,  dressed  in  grave-clothes, 
and  put ,  into  a  coffin,  before  they  saw  it.  ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,' 
1854,  I.  p.  525.)  Thus  the  marks  of  gunpowder  on  one  of  the  hands, 
generally  found  in  suicide  by  pistols,  were  not  seen  here;  and  the 
removal  of  the  body  from  the  spot  placed  the  medical  men  in  a  difficulty, 
since  they  could  base  their  opinion  only  on  the  statement  of  ignorant 
witnesses.  There  were  marks  of  blood  on  the  ground  ;  but  these,  it  was 
suggested,  might  have  been  accidentally  caused  during  the  removal  of  the 
body.  The  situation  of  the  wound,  i.e.  below  the  malar  prominence  in 
the  cheek,  is  rather  unusual  for  an  act  of  suicide,  but  it  was  such  as  a 
.murderer  walking  by  the  side  of  the  deceased  could  have  easily  selected. 
The  distance  at  which  the  pistol  was  held  appears  to  have  been  greater 
than  we  usually  find  in  cases  of  suicide ;  for  had  it  been  close,  as  it  usually 
is  in  suicide,  there  would  have  been  marks  of  extensive  burning  and 
laceration  of  the  soft  parts  about  the  wound.  The  position  of  the  pistol 
with  respect  to  the  dead  body,  as  described  by  the  witnesses  who  found 
it,  is  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  that  deceased  had  thus  fallen 
.:accidentally  after  having  himself  discharged  the  pistol.  There  was  no 
motive  for  suicide,  and  no  reason  why,  had  suicide  been  contemplated,  the 
xieceased  should  have  selected  the  prisoner's  field  for  perpetrating  the  act. 
The  deceased  had  been  seen  transacting  business  within  half  an  hour  of 
the  time  at  which  he  must  have  died;  and  it  was  stated  by  his  friends 
that  they  had  never  seen  him  with  a  gun  or  pistol  in  his  possession,  and 
had  never  known  him  to  use  fire-arms.  Every  fact  tended  to  prove  that 
this  was  an  act  of  homicide  and  not  of  suicide  :  further,  there  was  no 
mark  of  struggling  or  scuffling,  and  no  robbery  had  been  perpetrated. 
The  accused  had  the  motive,  means,  and  opportunity  of  committing  the 
-crime,  but  there  were  no  circumstances  which  could  directly  connect  him 
with  it.  The  early  interference  with  the  body,  and  the  neglect  to  call  for 
..a  medical  investigation,  probably  led  to  the  obliteration  of  parts  of  the 
evidence  which  would  have  clearly  satisfied  the  jury  that  this  could  not 
have  been  an  act  of  suicide. 

Accidental  gunshot  wounds  bear  the  characters  of  near  wounds :  they 
may  touch  vital  parts,  but,  if  the  body  has  not  been  disturbed,  the  pre- 
sence or  absence  of  design  in  the  infliction  of  a  wound  is  commonly  made 
apparent  by  the  relative  position  of  the  body  and  the  weapon.  They 
frequently  arise  from  persons  drawing  the  charges  of  guns  or  pistols  with 
the  muzzles  pointed  towards  them,  and  they  are  then  situated  in  front :  at 
,other  times  they  are  produced  by  persons  pulling  towards  them  through  a 
hedge,  or  dragging  after  them,  a  loaded  gun.  In  the  latter  case  the  wound 
is  behind,  and  it  may  strongly  resemble  a  homicidal  wound,  although  the 
•circumstances  under  which  the  body  is  found  generally  suffice  to  explani 
the  matter.  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1860,  1,  443.)  In  the  following  case  of 
attempted  suicide,  the  characters  of  the  wound  somewhat  resembled  those 
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which  at'e  commonly  imputed  to  homicide.  In  1844,  a  man  was  brought 
to  Guy's  Hospital,  with  a  large  ragged  ganshot  wound  on  the  right  side 
of  the  head,  behind  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  and  between  it  and  the  ear.  No 
slugs  or  bullet  could  be  found ;  the  direction  was  from  behind  foi'ward^ 
and  from  above  downwards.  According  to  this  man's  statement,  the' 
pistol  missed  fire  three  times,  but  he  succeeded  in  discharging  it  into  his 
mouth  at  the  fourth  attempt.  He  lost  a  large  quantity  of  blood,  but  after 
some  time  he  walked  to  a  table  at  the  distance  of  five  yards,  reloaded  the 
pistol,  and  discharged  it  at  the  back  of  the  head  in  the  situation  described. 
Thus,  then,  there  were  in  this  case  two  wounds,  one  of  them  being- 
apparently  homicidal  in  its  characters  ;  and  there  was  a  power  of  locomo- 
tion after  the  first  wound,  in  spite  of  great  loss  of  blood.  A  gunshot 
wound  in  the  mouth  or  temple  would  seldom  be  set  down  to  accident,  and' 
yet  attempts  are  occasionally  made  to  ascribe  to  such  wounds  an  accidental 
origin.  The  admission  of  a  near  wound  in  the  temple  occurring  from 
accident,  must  depend  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  proved.  (See  Beg. 
V.  Tottenham,  Norwich  Lent  Ass.,  1845.) 

In  suicide  there  is  commonly  strong  evidence  of  design  ;  in  accident 
all  evidence  of  design  in  wanting.  Suicides  sometimes  make  use  of  un- 
usual weapons,  or  use  weapons  in  an  extraordinary  manner.  In  a  case 
that  was  brought  into  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  a  young  man  employed,  for 
the  purpose  of  shooting  himself,  the  case  of  an  Italian  iron,  in  which  he 
had  filed  a  touch-hole.  He  used  a  marble  for  a  bullet,  and  discharged  the- 
piece  into  his  mouth.  Guns  are  rarely  used  by  suicides,  and  when  they 
are  employed,  the  marks  of  design  are  commonly  evident :  thus  the  gun 
is  perhaps  found  to  have  been  discharged  by  a  piece  of  string  attached  to 
the  trigger  and  connected  with  the  deceased's  foot.  In  one  instance  a  man 
loaded  a  gun,  and  placed  the  stock  and  breech  in  a  grate.  He  then 
deliberately  lighted  a  fire  in  the  grate,  and  sat  opposite  to  the  muzzle. 
When  suicides  destroy  themselves  by  guns,  the  wounds  are  never  situated 
behind.  A  wound  in  the  back  from  a  gun,  indicates  either  accident  or 
homicide.  Important  medical  questions  sometimes  arise  out  of  a  case  of 
this  kind,  for  the  circumstances  under  which  a  dead  body  so  wounded  is 
found,  may  entirely  forbid  the  supposition  of  accident.  In  one  case  (Rex 
V.  Adams,  Berkshire  Ass.,  1836),  in  which  the  prisoner  was  charged  with 
the  murder  of  his  father,  the  gunshot  wound  which  had  caused  death  was- 
situated  at  the  back  of  the  head.  No  weapon  was  found  near;  hence 
there  could  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  an  act  of  murder.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  since,  although  he  was  seen  running  from  the  spot  at  ot 
about  the  time  of  the  murder,  another  gun  was  heard  to  be  discharged 
from  the  same  spot  about  an  hour  afterwards  ;  and  it  was  impossible,  from, 
a  medical  examination  of  the  wound,  to  say  at  what  particular  time  it  had 
been  caused^  A  somewhat  similar  case  occurred  subsequently  (Beq.  v. 
Jvicnaras  Warwick  Lent  Ass.,  1843).  The  deceased  was  found  dead, 
lying  on  h^s  back,  with  his  gun  placed  on  the  front  of  his  body,  reachin.^ 
tT,    '  ^  ;5        'Tf  ^ead.     On  inspection,  it  was 

Position  oJ  f  J"      T  .T^uT  ^^^^  °P^^^o^'  ^'^^^^  from  the 

position  of  the  wound,  the  body,  and  the  weapon,  death  could  not  have 

iiave  taken  place  from  the  accident  of  another.     The  prisoner  wa^ 
acquitted,  as  there  was  insufficient  proof  to  connect  him  with  the  act 
.rZ    ?f  circumstance  to  be  noticed  in  reference  to  suicide  bv  fire 

"un  or  a  pisTofthr -"'"^  'l^^V/^^'  P'^^^  ^^-^^1^'  bet 
^ndTcated  bv  blVl"^^'^  P-'^''^*^       characters  of  a  near  wound 

indicated  by  blackening  and  lividity  of  the  skin,  with  a  bruising  and 
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laceration  or  burning  of  the  soft  parts.  A  case  was  ti-ied  (Reg.  v.  Wilson, 
Shrewsbury  Ant.  Ass.,  1870)  in  which  a  medical  student  was  charged 
with  shooting  at  his  fatlier,  a  medical  man,  with  intent  to  murder  him. 
The  prosecutor  was  lying  asleep  on  a  sofa  in  the  evening,  when  he  was 
suddenly  awakened  by  a  report  of  fire-arms,  and  the  sensation  of  an 
fvoute  burning  pain  in  the  eye.  This  was  followed  by  another  report.  He 
was  unable  to  see  for  the  moment,  but  fancied  he  heard  the  sound  of  foot- 
steps between  the  two  reports.  A  bullet  was  subsequently  extracted  from 
the  eye  and  another  from  the  head.  He  fell  off  the  sofa,  and  in  raising 
himself  up  found  a  i-evolver  on  the  floor  at  a  short  distance  in  advance  of 
him.  This  was  proved  to  be  his  own  revolver.  The  pi-isoner  had  shortly 
before  this  gone  downstairs  in  the  direction  of  the  room  where  his  father 
was  lying  asleep.  The  prisoner  called  to  his  sister,  saying  that  his  father 
had  shot  himself.  The  medical  evidence  clearly  showed  that  this  was  not 
such  a  wound  as  would  have  been  produced  by  an  attempt  at  suicide.  It 
had  none  oi  the  characters  of  a  near  wound.  The  prisoner  had  had  some 
disputes  with  his  father,  but  there  did  not  appear  to  be  a  sufficient 
motive  for  such  an  act,  although  he  had  the  means  and  opportunity.  He 
was  acquitted  of  the  charge.  It  was  suggested  that  some  pei-son  might 
have  entered  the  house  and  fired  twice  at  the  px'osecutor,  while  he  was 
asleep,  although  there  was  no  motive  for  shooting  a  sleeping  man.  The 
■statement  made  by  the  son,  that  his  father  had  shot  himself,  was  proved 
Tto  be  untrue  by  the  nature  of  the  wounds. 

In  Oct.,  1891,  an  inquest  was  held  in  Worcestershire  on  the  body  of  a 
young  man,  when  it  was  shown  that  the  deceased  and  a  friend  were  shooting 
-together.  According  to  the  friend's  evidence,  the  deceased  got  over  a  fence, 
and  must  have  slipped  in  climbing  a  bank  and  shot  himself.^  It  was 
proved,  however,  that  the  marks  of  slipping  were  made  by  an  unnailed  boot, 
-whereas  those  of  the  unfortunate  man  were  heavily  nailed,  and  that  the 
shots  in  and  about  his  head  were  only  thirty  in  number  and  distributed 
in  a  manner  which  could  not  have  been  caused  by  the  firing  of  a  gun 
with  shot  cartridges  close  at  hand.  The  distribution  of  the  shots  was 
such  as  might  have  been  caused  by  the  firing  of  a  gun  at  a  distance  of 
■sixteen  yards,  at  which  distance  the  friend  said  he  was  when  the  accident 
happened.  The  verdict  was  to  the  effect  that  the  deceased  was  accidentally 
shot  by  a  gun  not  held  by  himself. 

Evidence  from  the  position  of  the  hody  and  the  iveapon.—Dne  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  unusual  conditions  under  which  the  bodies  of  persons 
who  have  committed  suicide  by  fire-arms  may  be  found,  or  erroneous  sus- 
nicions  of  murderous  interference  luay  be  formed.  In  1868,  a  man  was 
found  dead  on  the  floor  of  his  bedroom,  his  body  stretched  out  at  full 
length,  and  both  arms  lying  straight  close  to  the  sides  of'  the  body.  A 
pistol-case  was  at  a  short  distance  from  his  right  hand,  and  the  lett  was 
iently  closed  on  a  piece  of  burnt  paper  without  any  blood  on  it,  and  the 
insides  of  the  fingers  were  blackened.  The  pistol  was  lying  near  the  left 
hand  On  the  rio^ht  temple  there  was  a  deep  wound,  completely  traversing 
.the  head,  and  having  the  characters  of  an  entrance  wound.  Portions  of 
^brain  and  blood  had  been  carried  to  the  left  side,  covering  some  ot  the 
furniture  beyond  the  body.  On  this  side,  too,  a  conical  bullet  was  found 
within  the  fender,  resembling  those  in  the  pistol-case.  This  was,  it  is 
ibelieved,  an  act  of  suicide.  The  discharge  of  the  pistol  was  heard  in  an 
adioining  room  by  a  servant,  who  stated  that  she  heard  the  man  speak 
.immediately  after  the  discharge  of  the  pistol.  The  position  of  the  pistol 
and  the  laid-out  attitude  of  the  body,  the  arms  and  hands  close  to  the  sides, 
rmisrht  have  fairly  given  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder.  The  fingers  ot  the 
left  hand  were  blackened,  but  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such  a  wouna 


■a 
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•could  have  been  inflicted  on  tbe  right  temple  ^vith  the  left  hand,  and 
?hea  the  question  arose,  how  came  the  burnt  paper  (wadding)  in  the 
handP  If  the  pistol  was  discharged  with  the  right  hand,  then  bow  did  it 
^^^p^n  that  the  pistol  was  lying  near  the  left  hand  on  t^e  left  s^de  ot 
the  bodv  while  the  right  arm  was  stretched  at  full  length  onth^  ?'ff  ^^^''^J 
of  the  body  It  is  probable  that  the  man  shot  himself  with  his  right  hand 
while  sitting  on  the%oor;  that  the  pistol  dropped  on  his  left  side,- and  that 
he  fell  flat  ?n  his  back,  retaining  sufficient  power  to  place  his  arms  by  the 
sides  of  his  body.  The  burnt  paper  and  the  blackening  of  the  hngers 
remain  to  be  explained.  The  left  hand  must  have  been  held  near  the  pistol 
when  it  was  discharged.  ,         -,      ,i  x    •  „ 

In  these  cases,  as  in  cases  of  actual  murder,  there  are  many  mysteries 
which  can  only  be  unravelled  by  the  person  committing  the  crime,  feuch 
case  as  the  above  might  have  easily  given  rise  to  a  charge  of  murder. 

The  case  of  Bish  Allah  will  furnish  an  additional  illustration.   A  young 
an  named  Beadly,  to  whom  the  accused  was  related  by  marriage,  and  by 
„hose  death  he  would  inherit  some  property,  was  found  dead  m  his  bed  at 
:an  hotel  in  Antwerp,  in  1865.   Readly  was  subject  to  epileptic  fits  ;  and  he 
had  recently  had  a  disappointment  in  reference  to  marriage.  Risk  Allah  had 
insured  the  deceased's  life  for  lOOOZ.,  but  that  was  in  order  to  cover  a  loan 
which  he  had  made  to  him.   The  facts,  as  they  transpired  from  an  official 
inquiry  at  Antwerp,  were  these :— One  morning  the  deceased  had  an  epileptic 
fit,  and  his  companion,  Risk  Allah,  a  medical  man,  having  attended  to  him, 
left  him  to  sleep — he  himself  sleeping  in  a  corridor  at  some  distance  from  the 
deceased's  bedroom.  At  7  o'clock  on  that  morning  the  chambermaid  had  gone 
into  the  deceased's  room  and  had  seen  him  asleep.    At  7.30  Risk  Allah  was 
seen  to  come  downstairs  and  to  go  out  of  the  house,  to  which  he  did  not 
return  until  just  before  9  o'clock,  when  the  landlord  said  that  as  they  had 
neither  seen  nor  heard  anything  of  Readly  since  his  fit.  Risk  Allah  had 
better  go  and  see  how  he  was.    The  bedroom  door  was  found  fastened  on 
the  inside,  and  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  gunpowder-smoke  issuing  from 
the  keyhole.   He  immediately  called  for  assistance.   The  door  was  broken 
•open,  and  it  was  found,  on  entering,  that  furniture  had  been  placed  against 
it,  and  the  room  was  full  of  smoke.    A  table  and  chair  were  found  over- 
turned.   The  deceased  was  lying  on  the  bed,  shot  through  the  head. 
The  body  was  naked,  the  night-dress  which  he  had  worn  being  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  without  any  stains  of  blood  upon  it.   Blood  was  still  flow- 
ing from  the  wound,  and  one  of  the  hands  was  warm.    The  right  arm  was 
across  his  stomach,  and  his  left  arm  was  lying  by  the  side  of  his  body. 
The  left  hand  was  almost  out  of  the  bed.    A  recently  discharged  guri  and 
a  rami'od  were  on  the  floor  by  the  side  of  the  bed,  and  there  was  a  chair 
•close  by,  which  had  been  overturned.    Some  shots  were  also  found.    On  a 
table  in  the  room  was  a  piece  of  paper  on  which  was  wi-itten,  in  the  hand- 
writing of  the  deceased,  the  words  'I  have  done  it,'  the  ink  being  still loet. 
A  trial  took  place,  and  the  question  was  raised,  whether  this  was  an  act  of 
murder  or  suicide?   Risk  Allah  was  discharged,  and  the  act  was  pronounced 
to  be  one  of  suicide.    Three  years  afterwards  the  whole  case  was  gone 
into  again  in  this  country,  on  the  occasion  of  an  action  for  libel,  in  which 
the  writer  substantially  charged  Risk  Allah  with  the  murder  of  his  com- 
panion (Bish  Allah  v.  Whitchurch^  Q.  B.,  June,  1868),  and  a  verdict  with 
heavy  damages  was  returned  for  the  plaintiff.    Apart  from  the  fact  that 
the  accused  was  not  proved  to  have  been  on  the  spot  when  the  deceased 
received  his  death-wound — that  the  doors  of  the  room  were  fastened  on  the 
inside — that  the  body  when  found  was  warm,  and  that  coagulated  blood 
was  still  oozing  from  the  wound — that  the  ink  on  the  paper  with  the  words 
*1  have  done  it '  was  still  wet,  and  proved  to  be  in  the  handwriting  of  the 
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deceased,  there  was  another  circumstance  pointed  out  on  the  trial  for  libel 
The  body  was  found  naked  on  the  bed,  the  night-dress  being  in  another 
part  of  the  room,  not  stained  with  blood.  This  seemed  only  consistent 
with  suicide.  The  deceased  slept  in  a  night-dress,  and  was  seen  with  one  on 
that  night.  If  shot  by  the  hand  of  another,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that  the 
murderer  would  have  taken  ofE  the  night-dress  and  stripped  the  deceased 
naked  before  firing  the  gun.  Had  it  been  possible  to  do  this  without 
causing  a  struggle  and  raising  an  alarm,  there  could  be  no  conceivable 
motive  for  such  an  act.  On  the  other  hand,  the  deceased  might  have 
removed  it  to  prevent  its  catching  fire ;  but  whether  this  was  or  was  not 
the  motive,  the  deceased  himself  must  have  taken  it  off  and  placed  it  where 
it  was  subsequently  found. 

The  position  and  attitude  of  the  dead  body  were  considered  by  somt; 
medical  men  to  be  inconsistent  with  suicide.  One  said  that  after  a  severe 
gunshot  wound  like  this,  involving  the  brain,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
a  person  to  place  his  arms  by  the  sides  of  the  body  or  to  put  his  hands 
under  the  bedclothes.  Another  contended  that  a  man  could  not  possibly 
shoot  himself  with  a  gun  while  lying  down  in  bed ;  but  both  of  these 
propositions  are  contrary  to  fact.  In  a  case  of  probable  suicide  related, 
at  p.  718,  the  arms  were  found  straight  down  on  each  side  of  the 
body,  the  wound  in  that  case  traversing  the  brain  and  causing  almost 
instantaneous  death.  In  reference  to  the  second  point  there  have  been 
instances  of  soldiers  destroying  themselves  by  firing  the  gun  while  lying 
down,  by  means  of  the  ramrod,  which  appears  to  have  been  used  for  this 
purpose  by  Readly ;  and  in  order  to  satisfy  the  jury,  one  of  the  military 
experts  for  the  defence  at  the  Antwerp  trial,  lay  down  on  a  bed  in  court, 
and  fired  a  gun  by  means  of  a  ramrod.  It  was  also  proved  that  the  wound 
in  the  body  had  the  usual  appearances  of  a  near  wound,  which  would  be 
the  result  of  a  gun  so  fired.  In  short,  there  was  nothing  in  the  medical 
circumstances  of  this  case  which  justified  the  charge  of  murder. 

In  relying  upon  the  relative  position  to  the  deceased  of  a  discharged 
gun  or  pistol,  an  expert,  unless  he  has  had  a  large  experience  in  such 
subjects,  may  be  easily  deceived,  and  draw  a  false  conclusion.  In  1869, 
a  gentleman  was  out  shooting  with  a  double-barrelled  gun.  He  had 
just  put  on  the  percussion-cap,  and  was  holding  the  gun  loosely  in  his 
hands,  when  the  right  barrel  went  off.  From  the  recoil,  with  nothing 
behind  the  butt,  the  gun  flew  back  a  yard  or  two  behind  him,  and  the  cap 
of  the  left  barrel  came  so  sharply  in  contact  with  the  hard  ground,  that 
it  also  exploded,  sending  the  charge  into  the  outside  of  the  sportman's 
thigh.  The  shot  passed  through  the  right-hand  pocket  of  his  shooting- 
jacket,  striking  his  shot-bag,  and  driving  the  brass-top  into  the  muscles 
behind  the  hip-joint.  The  metal  head  of  the  shot-bag  deflected  the  charge, 
so  that  it  passed  round  outside  the  thigh  and  lodged  in  the  muscles.  This 
deflection  probably  saved  his  life,  as  no  great  vessel  was  wounded.  Assum- 
ing that  the  man  had  been  found  dead  under  these  circumstances,  it  might 
have  been  said  that  suicide  and  accident  were  impossible,  that  no  man 
could  have  shot  himself  with  a  gun  from  behind  in  the  manner  described,, 
and  that  the  position  of  the  gun,  one  or  two  yards  behind  the  body,  could 
only  be  explained  on  the  supposition  that  some  one  had  shot  the  deceased 
from  behind. 

A  case  of  some  interest  in  reference  to  the  attitude  of  the  body  and 
position  of  the  weapon,  in  death  from  a  pistol-shot  wound,  is  reported  in 
the  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1868,  2,  445.  Toulmouche  has  also  contributed  several 
cases  illustrating  the  effects  produced  by  bullets  and  small-shot  under 
different  conditions.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1867,  1,  403.) 

Position  of  the  wounded  jperson  loJien  shot. — Did  the  deceased  receive  the 
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shot  while  standing,  falling,  or  lying  down  ?  Was  the  piece,  when  dis- 
charged, pointed  from  the  shoulder  ?— These,  questions  can  only  be 
answered  by  reference  to  the  particular  circumstances  of  each  case,  in 
general,  when  a  person  is  shot  while  standing,  and  the  piece  is  pointed 
from  the  shoulder,  the  wound  is  more  or  less  transverse ;  but  due  allowance 
must  be  made  for  the  deflection  of  balls  after  penetration.  (Eeg.^  v. 
Maqarity,  0.  C.  C,  July,  1841.)  Was  the  deceased  shot  while  running 
away,  or  when  approaching  the  person  who  fired  ?— This  question  is 
answered  by  observing,  in  the  case  of  a  traversing  wound,  in  which  alone 
any  difficulty  can  arise,  whether  the  entrance-orifice  is  situated  in  front  or 
behind. 

An  officer  was  charged  with  having  caused  the  death  of  a  man,  by 
shooting  him.     The  deceased  was  in  company  with  a  strong  party  of 
smugglers,  whom  the  prisoner  and  his  men  were  pursuing.    During  their 
retreat,  the  companions  of  the  deceased  fired  on  their  pursuers,  and 
there  seemed  great  reason  to  believe  that  he  was  accidentally  killed  by 
one  of  the  shots  so  fired,  as  he  was  at  that  time  between  the  pursuers 
and  pursued.     If,  however,  this  had  been  the  case,  it  was  clear  that  he 
must  have  received  the  gunshot  wound  in  front,  as  he  himself  was  in 
the  act  of  retreating.    On  the  other  hand,  it  was  uncertain,  from  the 
general  evidence,  whether  he  had  not  been  shot  by  the  prisoner  ;  because, 
although  it  did  not  appear  that  shots  had  been  fired  by  him  or  any  of  h.m 
party,  yet  it  was  proved  that  in  running  he  tripped  and  fell,  and  his  gun 
went  off  at  the  same  instant,  so  that  it  was  not  impossible  the  deceased 
might  have  received  the  mortal  wound  in  this  manner.    The  whole  case, 
therefore,  rested  on  the  evidence  of  two  surgeons,  one  for  the  prosecution, 
and  the  other  for  the  defence.    The  surgeon  who  appeared  for  the  pro- 
secution deposed  that  he  found  the  body  of  the  deceased  traversed  by  a 
gunshot  wound,  which  had  caused  death  from  the  laceration  of  an  artery, 
and  the  consequent  haemorrhage.    One  of  the  orifices  of  the  wound  was 
situated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  buttock,  and  the  other  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  groin,  so  that  the  latter  was  higher  up  than  the  former.  In 
his  judgment  the  ball  had  passed  through  the  bones  of  the  pelvis,  from 
behind.    According  to  the  opinion  of  this  witness,  therefore,  the  prisoner 
must  have  caused  the  death  of  the  deceased.    For  the  defence,  a  surgeon 
in  the  navy — who,  it  appeared,  had  had  considerable  experience  relative 
to  gunshot  wounds — was  called.    He  stated  that  he  examined  the  body 
of  the  deceased  in  the  presence  of  the  first  witness,  but  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  ball  had  entered  the  front,  and  passed  out  behind  the  body.  The 
reasons  which  he  assigned  for  this  opinion  were,  that  the  wound  in  front 
was  much  smaller  than  that  situated  behind,  and  its  edges  were  smooth 
and  depressed,  or  turned  inwards ;  while  the  opening  behind  was  twice 
or  three  times  the  size  of  that  before,  and  was  ragged  and  uneven — 
the  fragments  of  bone  lying  about  the  opening,  and  being  partly  lodged 
in  the  muscles  of  the  buttock.     These  facts  proved  to  him,  most  un- 
equivocally, that  the  ball  had  entered  in  front,  having,  with  diminished 
impetus,  torn  itself  out  posteriorly.    If  the  ball  had  entered  from  behind, 
he  should  have  expected  that  the  fragments  of  bone  would  have  been 
carried  upwards  and  inwards  into  the  pelvis,  and  would  not  have  been, 
lodged  about  the  buttock.    The  value  of  this  witness's  evidence  was  most 
materially  affected  by  the  cross-examination  which  he  underwent.  He 
then  stated  that  he  did  not  make  an  inspection  of  the  body  until  after 
it  had  been  already  inspected,  and  sewn  up.    He  did  not  see  the  state  o£ 
the  bone  itself,  and  his  examination  of  it  was  but  slight.    He  admitted 
that^the  openings  of  the  wound  afforded  better  evidence  than  the  state 
of  the  bone,  as  also  that  the  bone  would  certainly  be  shattered  where  the 
VOL.  I.  3  ^ 
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ball  had  entered.  Tlioy  had  both  agreed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  the 
ball  had  entered  in  front.  It  is  most  probable  that  the  ball  had  entei-ed 
in  front,  and  that  the  deceased  was  shot  by  his  own  party.  The  direction 
of  the  wound — its  passing  from  above  downwards,  and  from  before  back- 
wards— throws  a  shade  of  doubt  upon  the  correctness  of  this  view,  since, 
for  the  shot  to  have  been  fired  in  front,  the  individual  who  fired  it  must 
have  been  much  elevated  above  the  deceased  (a  circumstance  which  did  not 
appear  from  the  evidence),  or  a  ball  could  not  have  taken  such  a  course; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  its  direction  was  precisely  such  as  it  would  have 
taken  if  it  had  been  discharged  from  the  prisoner's  gun,  since  it  was  estab- 
lished by  the  evidence  that  the  accused  had  fallen  while  pursuing,  and  his 
gun  had  then  become  accidentally  discharged.  (Smith's  'For.  Med.,' 
p.  290.) 

In  1882  the  celebrated  trial  of  the  brothers  Peltzer  took  place,  for  the 
murder  in  Brussels  of  M.  Bernays,  in  1881.     At  this  trial  several  im- 
portant questions  relative  to  haemorrhage  from  gunshot  wounds,  the 
position  of  the  assailant,  and  the  production  of  cadaveric  lividities,  were 
raised,  which  may  here  bo  noticed,  since  they  could  not  be  referred  to  in 
their  proper  places.    M.  Bernays  was  a  well-known  barrister  in  Antwerp, 
and  was  on  very  intimate  terms  with  Armand,  the  elder  of  the  two  brothers 
Peltzer,  and  was  also  known  to  the  younger  brother,  Leon.    Either  on 
account  of  a  liaison  between  Armand  and  Madame  Bernays,  or  because 
M.  Bernays  was  in  the  possession  of  a  secret  affecting  the  character  of 
Armand,  the  latter  resolved  to  get  rid  of  Bernays,  and  employed  for  this 
purpose  his  brother  Leon.   Bernays  was  accordingly  inveigled  into  a  room 
in  a  house  in  Brussels,  specially  prepared  for  the  purpose;  and  as  he 
crossed  the  threshold  it  is^ supposed  that  the  disguised  Leon  presented  a 
pistol  near  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  shot  his  victim  dead.   The  body  was 
no  doubt  subsequently  disposed  of  by  the  brothers  in  the  following  manner. 
All  traces  of  blood  were  removed  from  the  room  except  in  one  spot,  where 
there  was  a  pool  of  blood  weighing  about  nine  ounces ;  and  the  body  was 
placed  in  an  arm-chair  so  that  it  might  be  supposed  that  death  was  the 
result  of  either  suicide  or  accident.    About  a  week  later  information  was 
conveyed  to  the  authorities,  by  letter,  that  Bernays  had  been  shot  acci- 
dentally by  one  Vaughan— an  assumed  name  of  Leon— during  an  alter- 
cation ;  and  this  letter  led  to  the  discovery  of  the  deceased's  body.  A 
judicial  and  medical  examination  of  the  body  was  made  on  Jan.  _18th,  eleven 
days  after  the  death.    Stienon,  who  made  the  medical  examination,  said 
there  were  two  wounds,  one  on  the  right  temple,  of  a  simple  nature,  the 
other  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  death.  This 
was  a  perfectly  clean  wound,  without  any  burn.     The  ball  had  gone 
through  the  neck  from  left  to  right,  slightly  ascending  and  perforating  the 
skull.   The  principal  part  of  the  projectile  was  found  in  the  right  temporal 
(middle)  lobe  of  the  brain.   On  the  body  were  stains  of  blood  and  cadaveric 
lividities.    The  blood-stains  were  in  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  on  right 
side  of  the  head.    On  the  nostrils  and  moustache  were  streaks  of  blood. 
There  were  lividities  on  the  right  leg  and  forearm.    No  blood  was  found 
in  the  pharynx.    The  wound  in  the  nape  of  the  neck  could  not  have  bled 
much  externally.    The  bleeding  had  been  internal,  and  through  the  nose. 
There  was  little  blood  on  the  clothes  of  the  deceased.    A  spot  on  the 
carpet  contained  nine  ounces  of  blood.     There  was  a  footprint,  as  he 
alleged,  in  this  spot,  not  produced  by  the  deceased.    Experiments  made 
for  the  purpose  showed  that  the  footprints  could  not  have  been  produced 
earlier  than  two  hours  and  a  half  after  the  blood  had  flowed  on  to  the 
carpet,  and  probably  it  was  twenty  or  twenty-five  hours  afterwards,  it 
was  certain  that  the  footprint  was  not  produced  on  Jan.  18th,  the  day 
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of  the  first  investigation  at  the  house,  and  eleven  days  after  the  death. 
Experiments  showed  that  cadaveric  lividities  could  no  longer  be  displaced 
when  the  body  had  remained  in  the  same  position  for  twenty-eight  or 
thirty  hours  :  therefore  the  body  could  not  have  become  cold  m  the  same 
position  as  that  in  which  it  was  found.  It  might  have  been  mo^ed  after 
twenty-eight  or  thirty  hours,  but  the  cadaveric  rigidity  must  be  taken 
into  consideration.  The  body  must  have  been  rigid  after  twenty-four 
tours.  Destruction  of  this  rigidity  was  possible  only  by  tearing  the 
muscles,  and  no  muscles  were  torn :  therefore  it  was  probable  that  the 
moving  of  the  body  had  been  effected  after  cadaveric  rigidity  had  dis- 
appeared, which  usually  happened  after  sixty  or  seventy  hours,  ^  It 
followed  that  the  body  must  have  been  moved  some  days  after  the  crime. 
The  blood-clot  on  the  carpet  was  irregular  in  shape,  there  being  no  blood 
in  the  centre;  and  the  footprint  was  at  the  side.  Death  had  doubtless 
been  instantaneous ;  and  experiments  showed  that  the  shot  had  been  fired 
at  a  distance  of  four  inches  from  the  wound,  though  there  was  no  blacken- 
ing. The  clothes  of  the  deceased  were  in  perfect  order,  and  there  was 
no  evidence  of  a  struggle  having  taken  place.  Leon  had  indicated  a  spot 
where  the  shot  was  fired;  but  it  was  impossible  that  his  victim  could 
have  been  on  that  spot,  as  in  that  case  the  blood  would  have  flowed  all 
over  his  clothes,  which  was  not  the  case.  Bernays  had  evidently  fallen 
against  the  corner  of  a  writing-table,  as  was  indicated  by  the  wound  on  the 
temple,  and  had  then  rolled  on  to  the  floor.  Probably  the  deceased  was 
shot  whilst  stooping  his  head,  as  many  people  do  instinctively  on  entering 
a  room.  Inside,  on  the  door,  were  some  drops  of  blood,  spirted  on  it  when 
the  wound  was  inflicted.  The  victim  had  bled  through  the  nose  for  five  or 
ten  minutes  after  death.  If  the  assassin  had  raised  the  head  of  Bernays, 
the  blood  would  have  flowed  on  to  the  clothes,  which  were  free  from  blood. 
The  footprint  on  the  blood-clot  on  the  carpet  had  probably  been  made  by  a 
boot  of  Armand's,  with  which  the  mark  corresponded.  The  body  had  not 
been  moved  sooner  than  from  forty  to  sixty  hours  after  death.  This  was 
the  summary  of  Stienon's  evidence ;  and  he  was  confirmed  by  Vleminckx. 
Eor  the  defence,  Guillery  stated  that  what  had  been  described  as  a  foot- 
print on  the  blood  on  the  carpet,  had  been  produced  by  a  knee,  not  a  boot ; 
and  the  impress  might  have  been  made  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  after  the  blood 
had  flowed.  Hence  it  might  have  been  produced,  as  Leon  stated,  when  he 
knelt  to  raise  the  head  of  the  deceased,  and  to  render  him  assistance. 
Cadaveric  lividities,  he  asserted,  permitted  no  conclusions  to  be  drawn,  as 
twelve  days  after  death  they  were  accompanied  by  putrefaction.  The 
blood,  he  contended,  had  flowed  from  the  nape,  not  from  the  nose. 
Schonfield  confirmed  this  evidence.  The  brothers  Peltzer  were  both  con- 
victed.   ('  Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1883,  I.,  p.  23). 

Wounds  from  small-sJwt. — Death  is  sometimes  occasioned  by  small-shot, 
-and  here^  several  medico-legal  questions  present  themselves.  Small-shot 
may  act  in  two  ways  :— 1.  It  either  strikes  without  spreading,  in  which 
■case  the  discharge  is  always  near  the  person,  and  its  action  is  much  more 
dangerous  than  that  of  a  single  ball,  because  it  produces  extensive  lacera- 
tions ;  or  2.  It  strikes  after  it  has  spread,  and  here  the  discharge  must 
have  been  distant,  and  comparatively  little  mischief  is  done.  Lachese 
found,  by  many  experiments  on  dead  bodies,  that  in  order  to  produce  with 
small-shofc  a  round  opening,  somewhat  resembling  that  produced  by  a 
-bullet,  the  discbarge  should  take  place  point-blank  at  the  distance  of  not 
more  than  ten  or  twelve  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  body.  When  the 
distance  was  from  twelve  to  eighteen  inches,  the  opening  made  was  irregular 
and  the  borders  were  much  lacerated  ;  at  thirty-six  inches,  a  central  open- 
ing was  entirely  lost,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  was  covered  by  the 
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scattered  shot.    The  effect  after  this  was  found  to  depend  on  the  distance, 
the  goodness  of  the  gun,  and  the  strength  of  the  charge  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
1836)  ;  but  the  shot  is,  in  general,  much  scattered  over  the  surface  of  the 
body.    A  witness  may  be  required  to  form  an  opinion  of  the  distance  at 
which  a  gun  was  fired.    In  Beg.  v.  Chapman  (Oxford  Lent  Ass.,  1839),  it 
•was  proved  that  the  deceased  had  been  killed  by  small-shot  fired  from  a 
gun  ;  that  the  discharge  must  have  taken  place  very  near,  as  the  shot  had 
not  been  scattered ;  and  the  point  of  the  gun  must  have  been  below  the 
level  of  the  wound,  as  the  direction  was  rather  upwards.    Two  medical 
witnesses  were  examined,  and  both  agreed  that,  judging  from  the  direction 
of  the  wound,  the  gun  when  fired  could  not  have  been  pointed  from  the' 
shoulder.    A  similar  question  was  raised  in  Beg.  v.  Hull  (Oxford  Sum. 
Ass.,  1846),  and  it  was  decided  that  the  discharge  of  the  gun  took  place 
accidentally  during  a  struggle.    In  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Kendreiv  (York 
Wint.  Ass.,  1844),  the  medical  evidence  was  very  satisfactory.    It  was 
shown  to  be  highly  improbable  that  deceased  could  have  shot  himself 
with  small-shot  from  a  gun,  as  the  shot  were  scattered,  and  there  was 
no  round  opening  or  mark  of  burning.   It  is  diflacult  to  conceive  that  small- 
shot  could  produce  a  single  entrance-wound,  having  an  appearance  of 
circularity  about  it,  without  at  the  same  time  singeing  or  burning  the 

skin  or  dress.  .      ■<  a 

The  difficulty  of  laying  down  any  general  rules  respecting  the  wounds 
produced  from  small-shot  at  their  entrance  and  exit,  will  be  apparent  from 
the  following  facts  : — A  boy  w^as  shot  in  the  neck  by  the  accidental  dis- 
charge of  his  gun,  loaded  with  an  ounce  of  No.  8  shot.    He  died  instantly. 
He  was  leaning  forwards  on  the  muzzle,  so  that  it  was  nearly  m  contact 
with  the  skin  of  the  neck.    A  large  round  hole  was  produced,  one  inch 
and  a  half  in  diameter,  the  edges  of  which  were  slightly  blackened  with 
powder.    The  exit-aperture,  which  was  at  the  back  of  the  neck,  a  little  to 
the  left  of  the  third  cervical  vertebra,  was  a  mere  slit  in  the  skm,  scarcely 
an  inch  long,  with  the  long  diameter  placed  vertically    The  smallness  of 
this  aperture  may  have  been  owing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  charge  being 
lodo-ed  in  the  body.    The  entrance-aperture,  although  rounded,  was  too 
larSe  to  be  mistaken  for  a  bullet- wound  :  it  was  evidently  a  near  wound 
from  the  blackening  of  the  edges.    On  the  other  hand,  it  has  been  found 
that  a  round  aperture  may  be  produced  by  the  discharge  of  small-shot  at 
a  much  greater  distance  from  the  object  than  that  assigned  by  Lachese. 
A  new  gun  was  fired  with  the  usual  charge  at  a  sheet  of  paper  placed  at 
sixty  paces'  distance.    A  circular  hole  was  produced  m  the  centre  ot  the 
sheet,  through  which  apparently  every  shot  had  passed     The  ^ole  was 
slightly  iacrged  at  the  edge,  but  otherwise  resembled  that  made  by  a 
bullet.   New  guns,  and  those  discharging  cartridges  throw  the  shot  very 
clo  ely  together,  and  this  is  the  explanation  of  the  difference  m  the  resul  s 
?hus  obtained  and  those  described  by  Lachese.   Admitting  such  exceptional' 
instances,  and  assuming  the  general  correctness  of  the  inferences  drawn 
by  Lachese,  from  the  results  of  his  experiments  m  discharging  s^all-shot 
at  dead  bodies  placed  at  different  distances,  it  does  not  seem  P^'ob^^l^^^^^^ 
a  wound  from  small-shot  could,  under  any  circumstances,  be  mistaken  toi 
one  produced  by  a  leaden  btdlet.    This  question  arose  in  a  case  tried  by 
Parke,  B.  (Ee/v.  Spriggs,  Lewes  Lent  Ass.,  1854),  in  which  the  prisoner 
was  charged,  upon  his  own  statement,  with  having  caused  the  death  of  his- 
wife  by  discharging  at  her  a  loaded  gun.    When  seen  shortly  after  by  the 
Medical  witness,  the  deceased  was  quite  dead.  There  was  a  jagged  wound 
updn  her  forehead,  about  an  inch  above  the  right  eyebrow.    The  witness 
described  it  as  a  wound  which,  from  its  appearance,  might  \ave  been  pro 
d?ced  by  any  blunt  instrument,  or  by  a  gun  fired  from  a  short  distance. 
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.  i      ;n-T.af  flip  back  Dart  of  the  head  liad  been 

On  farther  examination  it  /^^^^^^^^^^^^  completely  through 

driven  in,  and  it  appeared  as  shot       P^^^^^^^^^  downwards, 

the  head  and  brain,  passing  out  ^^^^^^^l  He  did  not  see 

the  wound  behind  being  three  inches  lower  than  t^^^^^^  .^^ 

any  shot,  nor  did  he  open  the  head  to  endeavoui  ^^^^^J  Jj..^  pj^^perly 
of  the  skull  and  hair  had  been  driven  into  the  wound^  J,\Vmelot  migbt 

the  undischarged  barrel  was  found  loaded  with         ,  J^^^^/^^^^ 
r^nnviVfcpd     There  appears  to  have  been  no  mark  of  burning  or  smoCm  u 
^hX  1  or  dress  ^  t^il  case,  or  the  witness  would  not  have  B^gge^^f^.*^^^ 
the  wound  might  have  been  occasioned  by  a  blunt  instrument;  Consider 
ing  that  there  were  two  penetrating  wounds  on  ^PP^^^^^.^f^f, 
this  was  a  singular  part  of  the  evidence.    It  ^y^\«l^^^[.^^^^^^^^^ 
great  central  wound  (the  entrance- wound)  wbich,  ^^^h^J^^^f^^^^^^^^^^^ 
Ma^-ed  '  appeared  difficult  to  be  accounted  for,  as  no  shot  weie  scatterea 
o  Lid  beTund  in  the  skin.    Yet  this  single  wound  was  o^---^.^^ 
by  small-shot.    In  all  similar  cases,  it  would  be  proper  to  examine  the 
tLk  of  a  wound  throughout.    According  to  Lachese^s  experiments  it  is 
probable  that  the  piece  was  in  this  case  discharged  within  twelve  to 
eig-hteen  inches  from  the  surface  of  the  skin. 

A  discharge  of  small-shot,  in  contact  with  the  skin  or  close  to  it,  gene- 
Tally  produces,  not  a  round  opening,  but  a  severe  lacerated  ^vound  A 
man  lay  down  on  the  grass  and  fell  asleep,  the  muzzle  of  his  gun  being  close 
to  the  back  of  the  calf  of  his  left  leg,  and  pointing  in  a  slanting  direction 
downwards.    By  some  accident  the  gun  went  off,  and  the  shot  produced  a 
laceration  of  the  whole  of  the  fleshy  part  of  the  leg,  with  no  appearance  ot 
a  round  perforation.    As  might  be  expected  from  the  closeness  ot  ttie 
discharge,  the  leg  of  his  trousers  was  much  burnt  as  Avell  as  cut  and  torn. 
Although,  according  to  Lachese's  experiments,  a  round  opening  may  be 
produced  by  small-shot  when  the  piece  is  fired  at  a  distance  of  a  loot  from 
the  body,  the  above  case  proves  that  the  shot  may  be  scattered,  and  an 
extensively  lacerated  wound  caused,  when  the  muzzle  is  close  to  the  skin, 
.and  the  piece  is  not  discharged  point-blank.    The  scattering  of  the  shot, 
however,  in  such  a  case,  could  not  lead  to  the  inference  that  the  discharge 
had  taken  place  from  a  distance,  because  the  skin  and  dress  would  always 
present  distinct  marks  of  burning.    When  a  piece  is  fired  near,  the  shot 
may  be  carried  into  the  wound  without  scattering,  and  it  may  be  found 
lying  like  a  solid  mass  in  the  wound.    This  was  proved  to  have  been  the 
case  in  Beg.  v.  Evans  (Swansea  Lent  Ass.,  1869).    In  1869,  a  gentleman 
was  accidentally  shot  by  the  discharge  of  his  gun  from  behind.  The 
entire  shot  were  found  lodged,  as  in  a  purse,  in  the  muscles  behind  the 
thigh-bone. 

The  course  taken  by  small-shot,  when  discharged  at  sliort  distances, 
may  indicate  the  direction  in  which  the  discharge  took  place,  and  thus 
aid  in  the  identification  of  the  assailant.  In  Beg.  v.  Marris  (Lincoln 
Lent  Ass.,  1870),  it  was  a  question  whether  tbe  w^ound  indicated  the 
direction  in  which  the  gun  Avas  fired.  The  deceased  was  shot  while 
passing  along  a  public  path.  If  the  prisoner  were  guilty,  he  must  have 
fired  the  gun  from  a  window  more  than  twelve  feet  above  the  ground. 
According  to  the  evidence,  the  shot  must  have  been  fired  downwards. 
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It  had  blown  away  tlie  upper  lip,  the  teeth,  and  lower  jaw.  The  prisoner 
was  convicted. 

Small-shot  is  rarely  observed  to  traverse  the  body  entirely,  unless  dis- 
charged so  near  as  to  make  a  clean  round  opening  ;  but  a  single  pellet  reach- 
ing the  body  may  destroy  life.  There  may  be  no  exit- aperture,  or  it  may 
be  smaller  than  that  of  entrance.  Two  cases  have  already  been  mentioned ; 
one  (p.  690)  in  which  a  young  man  was  killed  by  a  single  pellet  wounding 
the  sixth  intercostal  artery;  the  other  (p.  678),  in  which  a  girl  was  killed 
by  a  pellet  traversing  the  orbital  plate  and  wounding  the  brain.  Such 
minute  wounds  might  be  easily  overlooked  in  the  examination  of  a  dead 
body.  Small-shot,  even  when  wounding  only  the  skin  of  the  back  super- 
ficially, has  been  known  to  cause  death  by  tetanus.  In  the  post-mortem 
examination  of  the  body  of  a  person  who  has  been  killed  by  a  discharge  of 
small-shot,  the  pellets  do  not  always  present  a  rounded  appearance.  By 
the  force  of  the  discharge,  especially  when  near  to  the  body,  or  when  any 
bony  surface  has  been  struck,  the  spherical  form  of  the  shot  may  be  almost 
entirely  lost.  In  Beg.  v.  Uvans  (Swansea  Lent  Ass.,  1869),  it  was  attempted 
to  connect  the  prisoner  with  an  act  of  murder  by  the  appearance  of  the 
shot  removed  from  the  dead  body.  Some  slips  of  lead,  with  small  cut 
portions  of  the  metal  of  a  rough  cubic  form,  were  found  in  prisoner's  pos- 
session. A  portion  of  the  shot  removed  from  the  body  of  deceased,  who  was 
found  dead,  had  a  similar  cubical  form.  They  consisted  only  of  lead,  but 
it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  lead  was  the  same  as  that  found  in  the 
possession  of  the  prisoner.  The  evidence  failed  to  connect  the  prisoner 
with  the  act.  Cut  lead,  in  the  form  of  slugs,  may  be  mixed  with  shot,  and 
it  appeared  to  be  so  in  this  case.  In  all  manufactured  shot  there  is  arsenic. 
If  this  is  found,  it  would  tend  to  show  that  ordinary  shot  had  been  used. 

When  in  an  act  of  suicide  a  pistol  is  discharged  close  to  the  chest,  the 
amount  of  injury  done  cannot  be  measured  by  the  size  of  the  bullet.  In 
a  case  of  suicide  in  which  a  man  discharged  a  pistol  pressed  closely  to 
his  chest,  loaded  with  a  bullet  three-eighths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  the 
whole  of  the  clothes  were  torn  through,  and  portions  of  them,  with  parts 
of  the  ribs,  were  cairied  deeply  into  the  chest.  The  opening  in  the  chest 
was  circular,  and  thi-ee  inches  in  diameter.  The  margin  was  burnt  and 
ragged.  The  heart  was  intact,  but  the  left  lung  was  completely  shattered^ 
The  small  bullet  was  found  firmly  impacted  in  the  fourth  dorsal  vertebra^ 
on  the  left  side.  The  explosion  of  the  gunpowder  close  to  the  body  suffi- 
ciently accounted  for  this  large  wound. 

A  single  bullet  of  no  great  dimensions,  fired  from  a  gun  at  a  distance 
of  from  four  to  six  yards  from  the  person,  has  been  known  to  produce  an 
extensive  wound.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Walshe,  who  was  shot  by  a  man 
named  Wells,  in  1868,  the  bullet  had  traversed  the  head,  entir-ely  destroy- 
ing the  nose.  The  entrance-aperture  at  this  point  was  so  large  as  to  admit 
three  or  four  fingers.  The  bullet  had  passed  out  behind,  splitting  the 
occipital  bone,  and  it  was  found  in  the  room  with  a  stain  of  blood  upon  it^ 
and  some  hair  resembling  that  of  the  deceased.  In  this  case  the  bullet, 
of  the  Minie  pattern,  weighed  only  250  grains,  but  it  produced  a  very 
large  wound. 

Wounds  from  toadding  and  gunpoivder. — A  gun  loaded  with  wadding,, 
or  even  with  gunpowder  only,  may  cause  death.  In  these  cases,  an 
impulsive  force  is  given  by  the  explosion,  and  the  substance  becomes  a 
dangerous  projectile.  The  lighter  the  projectile,  the  shorter  the  distance 
to  which  it  is  carried;  but  when  disclaarged  near  to  the  body,  it  may 
produce  a  fatal  penetrating  wound.  A  portion  of  the  dress  may  be  carried 
into  the  wound,  and  lead  to  death  from  bleeding ;  or  if  the  wounded  person 
recover  from  the  first  effects,  he  may  subsequently  sink  under  an  attack 
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of  tetanus  or  erysipelas,  /''t^' --^-'^  ^^"^"nU^XctZe^T^^^^^^ 
discWo-inc^  o-uns  or  p  stols  at  others  m  sport— an  act  ^m^^ 

^,V'^i^t''S-^mel^^  Leeased  discharging  at  ^t  >n 
a  few  feet  a  gun  loaded  witli  powder  and  paper-wadding.  i  be  ciecease^ 
fen  Id  died  i'n  a  few  minutes.  It  was  found  that  the  chest  was  penetrated, 
and  that  the  wadding  had  wounded  the  eft  ^uric  e  of  the  heart.  C  ^£ 
d'Hv£r  '  1859  1  421.)  In  1838,  a  girl  was  killed  by  a  boy,  who  ms 
ch2?ed  at  her  a  'gun  loaded  with  papSr  pellets.  Some  of  these  penetrated 
the  body  and  lodged  in  the  lungs  and  liver,  ^upuytren  mentions  an 
instance  where,  during  a  quarrel  between  two  men,  one  discharged  at  the 
o^heTg^^^^^^^  with  powder  and  wadding  only,  at  a  distance  of  about 
eighteen  inches.  The  min  instantly  fell  dead.  On  inspection,  his  clothes 
w?re  found  torn,  the  intestines  were  lacerated,  blood  was  eftused,  and  the 
wadding  was  lodged  in  the  abdomen.  , -o  •     .      -u  a 

In  1881,  a  man  sitting  in  the  gallery  of  a  theatre  at  Brighton,  had  the 
upper  half  of  the  hand  completely  blown  away  by  a  piece  of  greased  news- 
paper, tightly  rammed,  discharged  from  a  small  cannon  on  the  stage  ot 

*^^lf  hal^'been  observed  that  persons  in  attempting  to  commit  suicide  have 
occasionally  forgotten  to  put  a  bullet  into  the  pistol ;  nevertheless,  the  dis- 
charge of  a  piece  into  the  mouth  has  sufficed,  from  the  effect  of  the  wadding 
only  to  produce  considerable  destruction  of  parts,  and  to  cause  serious  loss 
of  blood.    Fatal  accidents  have  frequently  taken  place  from  the  discharge 
of  wadding  from  cannon  daring  reviews.    It  is  not  easy  to  say  at  what 
distance  a  weapon  charged  with  wadding  and  gunpowder  would  cease  to 
produce  mischief,  since  this  must  depend  on  the  impulsive  force  given  by 
the  charge  of  powder,  and  on  the  size  of  the  piece.    Lachese  found  that  a 
piece  charged  with  gunpowder  only,  is  capable  of  producing  a  penetrating 
wound  somewhat  resembling  that  caused  by  small-shot,  when  the  piece  is 
laro-e,  strongly  charged,  and  fired  within  six  inches  of  the  surface  of  the 
body.    C  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1836,  p.  368.)    This  arises  from  a  portion  of  the 
powder  always  escaping  combustion  at  the  time  of  discharge,  and  each 
grain  then  acts  like  a  pellet  of  small-shot.    Under  any  circumstances,  a 
discharge  of  powder  contuses  the  skin,  producing  ecchymosis,  and  often 
lacerating  it,  if  the  piece  is  fired  near.    The  dress  is  burnt  and  the  skin' 
scorched  from  the  flame  formed  by  the  combustion  of  the  powder ;  many 
particles  of  gunpowder  may  be  actually  driven  into  the  true  skin.  All 
the  substances  here  spoken  of  are  considered  to  be  projectiles  ;  and  the 
weapons  are  held  in  law  to  be  loaded  arms,  so  long  as  they  are  capable  of 
producing  bodily  injury  at  the  distance  from  which  the  piece  containing 
them  is  discharged.    It  may  therefore  become  a  question  as  to  the  distance 
at  which  these  light  projectiles  cease  to  be  harmless.   The  answer  must  be 
governed  by  circumstances ;  but  it  will  in  all  cases  materially  depend  on. 
the  strength  of  the  charge.    In  Beg.  v.  Collier  (Abingdon  Lent  Ass.,  1844) 
the  prisoner  was  charged  with  firing  a  gun  loaded  with  small-shot  at  the 
prosecutor,  with  intent  to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.    It  appeared  that  the 
gun  was  deliberately  pointed  at  the  prosecutor,  who  was  then  at  a  distance 
of  from  seventy  to  eighty  yards  from  the  prisoner.    The  shot,  which  was 
very  small,  had  marked  the  clothes,  but  had  not  penetrated  the  skin  or 
inflicted  any  wound.    The  defence  was,  that,  from  the  slight  injury  done, 
the  prisoner  merely  intended  to  frighten  the  prosecutor,  and  not  to  do  him 
any  bodily  harm.    He  was  found  guilty  of  common  assault.    The  question 
was  here  a  delicate  one,  for  had  the  prosecutor  been  a  few  yards  nearer, 
and  the  pellets  touched  an  exposed  part  of  his  body,  the  result  might  have 
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been  serious.  One  pellet  has  destroyed  life  (pp.  G78,  690).  A  case  occurred 
in  the  United  States,  involving  the  question  as  to  the  distance  at  which  a 
pistol  not  loaded  with  ball  would  suffice  to  produce  a  serious  wound  A 
boy,  in  play,  discharged  a  pistol  at  a  companion,  producing  on  the  fleshy 
part  of  the  left  hip  a  wound  one  inch  in  diameter  and  four  inches  in  depth 
The  skin  was  destroyed,  and  the  muscles  were  a  blackened  lacerated 
mass.  There  was  no  ball  in  the  pistol ;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether  there 
■was  wadding.  Death  took  place  from  tetanus  on  the  seventh  day :  and  on 
examination  no  wadding  was  found  in  the  wound.  There  were,  however, 
grains  of  gunpowder,  with  which  the  wound  was  blackened  throughout  its 
whole  extent.  At  the  inquest  the  witnesses  differed  respecting  the  distance 
at  which  the  pistol  was  held  when  the  wound  was  inflicted.  Some  said 
one  foot ;  others  two  or  three  yards.  The  deceased  had  stated  his  belief 
that  the  pistol  had  almost  touched  him,  and,  judging  by  the  state  of  the 
wounded  parts,  this  was  probably  the  truth.  Swift  contended  that  the 
wound  had  been  produced  by  gunpowder  only,  without  wadding.  He  per- 
formed some  experiments  with  the  pistol  used  by  the  prisoner,  but  loaded 
with  gunpowder  and  ivadding,  in  order  to  determine  the  effect  of  the  dis- 
charges at  different  distances.  At  twelve  inches'  distance  from  a  body,  he 
found  that  the  clothes  were  lacerated  and  the  skin  abraded,  but  the  wadding 
did  not  penetrate;  at  six  inches,  the  clothes  were  lacerated,  and  the 
wadding  penetrated  to  the  depth  of  half  an  inch  ;  at  two  inches,  the  wound 
produced,  which  was  two  inches  deep,  was  ragged  and  blackened  ;  at  one 
and  a  half  inch  from  the  chest,  the  wadding  passed  into  the  cavity  between 
the  ribs,  and  in  a  second  experiment  it  carried  away  a  portion  of  a  rib. 
('Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  40,  p.  734.)  This  subject  was  investigated  by 
Mackintosh,  and  he  found,  in  reference  to  the  wounds  produced  by  wadding, 
that  the  amount  of  injury  done  is  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  powder 
in  the  gun,  the  hardness  and  compactness  of  the  wadding  or  substance  used 
in  place  of  shot  or  bullet,  and  the  distance  of  the  object  from  the  point  of 
firing.  A  case  occurred  in  his  practice  which  was  the  subject  of  atrial  for 
unlawful  wounding :  Jieg.  v.  Isgute  (Norwich  Lent  Ass.,  1867.)  The  prisoner 
fired  at  a  boy  with  a  gun  loaded  with  brown  paper,  pressed  together.  He 
was  then  at  a  distance  of  two  or  three  yards  from  the  boy.  There '  was 
a  wound  in  the  chest  about  the  size  of  a  shilling.  The  margin  of  the 
wound  was  jagged,  had  a  bluish-black  or  mottled  appearance,  and  the 
edges  of  one  of  the  ribs  was  laid  bare.  The  paper  pellet  took  a  course 
downwards,  as  a  result  of  a  deflection  of  the  projectile  by  the  rib.  A 
quantity  of  brown  paper  was  removed  from  the  wound,  and  the  boy 
ultimately  recovered.  The  question  which  Mackintosh  proposed  to  con- 
sider was  whether  paper-wadding  could  really  produce  such  a  wound 
as  was  here  found,  when  the  gun  was  fii*ed  from  a  distance  of  hvo  or  three 
yards.  Without  going  into  details,  it  may  be  stated,  that  when  the  gun 
was  charged  with  a  small  quantity  of  powder  and  brown-paper  wadding, 
there  was  indentation,  but  no  penetration  at  a  distance  of  two  yards.  With 
one-third  more  powder  and  a  brown-paper  pellet, closely  compressed,  there 
was  penetration  through  the  boy's  jacket  to  an  inch  and  a  half  beyond. 
These  facts  bear  out  the  conclusion  already  given,  and  confirmed  the  boy's 
account  of  the  distance  from  which  the  gun  was  fired  at  him  by  the  pinsoner. 
Swift  had  inferred  from  his  experiments  that  a  penetrating  wound  from 
wadding  was  not  produced  unless  the  piece  was  discharged  within  a 
distance  of  six  inches;  but  Mackintosh's  results  clearly  show  that  this 
must  depend  on  the  quantity  of  powder  used  and  the  loose  or  compact 
nature  of  the  substance  employed  as  a  projectile. 

Identity  from  the  flash  of  gunpowder. — Among  the  singular  questions 
which  have  arisen  out  of  this  subject  is  the  following: — Whether  the 
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person  who  fires  a  gun  or  pistol  at  another  during  a  dark  night  can  be 
identified  by  means  of  the  light  px-oduced  in  the  discharge  ?  This  question 
was  first  referred  to  the  class  of  Physical  Sciences  in  France,  in  1809,  and 
they  answered  it  iu  the  negative.  A  case  tending  to  show  that  their 
decision  was  erroneous  was  subsequently  reported  by  Fodere.  A  woman 
positively  swore  that  she  saw  the  face  of  a  person,  who  fired  at  another 
during  the  night,  surrounded  by  a  kind  of  glory,  and  that  she  was  thereby 
enabled  to  identify  the  prisoner.  This  statement  was  confirmed  by  the 
deposition  of  the  woundedperson.  Desgranges  performed  many  experiments 
on  this  subject,  and  he  concluded  that  on  a  dark  night,  and  away  from 
every  source  of  light,  the  person  who  fired  the  gun  might  be  identified 
within  a  moderate  distance.  If  the  flash  was  very  strong,  the  smoke  very 
dense,  and  the  distance  great,  the  person  firing  the  piece  could  not  be 
identifled.  The  question  was  raised  in  this  country,  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v. 
^VJlite  (Croydon  Aut.  Ass.,  1839.)  A  gentleman  was  shot  at  while  driving 
home  during  a  dark  night ;  and  he  was  wounded  in  the  elbow.  When  he 
observed  the  flash  of  the  gun,  he  saw  that  the  piece  was  levelled  towards 
him,  and  the  light  of  the  flash  enabled  him  to  recognize  at  once  the  features 
of  the  accused.  In  cross-examination  he  said  he  was  quite  sure  he  could 
see  the  prisoner,  and  that  he  was  not  mistaken  as  to  his  identity.  The 
accused  was  skilfully  defended,  and  he  was  acquitted.  Evidence  of  this 
kind  has,  however,  been  received  in  an  English  Court  of  Law.  A  similar 
case  was  tried  at  the  Lewes  Lent  Assizes,  1862  {Beg.  v.  Stapley).  The 
|)risoner  shot  at  the  prosecutor,  a  gamekeeper,  on  a  dark  evening  in 
December,  and  the  latter  swore  that  he  distinctly  saw  the  prisoner  by 
the  flash  of  the  gun,  and  could  identify  him  by  the  light  on  his  features. 
His  evidence  was  corroborated  by  three  other  witnesses,  who  saw  him  not 
far  from  the  spot,  and  by  one  who  saw  him  in  the  act  of  i-unning  away. 
He  was  convicted.  A  case  is  quoted  by  Paris  and  Fonblanque  (Bex  v. 
Haines),  in  which  some  police-officers  were  shot  at  by  a  highwayman 
during  a  dark  night.  One  of  the  officers  stated  that  he  could  distinctly 
see,  from  the  flash  of  the  pistol,  that  the  robber  rode  a  dark-brown  horse 
of  a  remarkable  shape  in  the  head  and  shoulders,  and  that  he  had  since 
identified  the  horse  at  a  stable  in  London.  He  also  perceived,  by  the  same 
flash  of  light,  that  the  person  had  on  a  rough  brown  great-coat.  This 
evidence  was  considered  to  be  satisfactory. 

_  From  the  information  which  the  author  was  able  to  collect  on  this 
point,  there  appears  to  be  no  doubt  that  an  assailant  may  be  thus  occa- 
.sionally  identified. 

For  a  description  of  the  chemical  examination  of  fire-arms,  to  determine 
whether  they  have  been  recently  discharged  or  not,  the  reader  is  referred 
to  p.  568. 


CHAPTER  51. 

DEATH  FROM  BURNS  AND  SCALDS — SYMPTOMS — STUPOR — CAUSE  OP  DEATH — POST- 
MORTEM APPEARANCES — BURNS  ON  THE  DEAD  BODY — ACCIDENT,  HOMICIDE, 
OR  SUICIDE — WOUNDS  CAUSED  BY  FIRE — SCALDING — BURNS  BY  CORROSIVE 
LIQUIDS. 

^urns  and  scalds.~A  hum  is  an  injury  produced  by  the  application  of  a 
flame  or  heated  substance  to  the  surface  of  the  body;  v^hile  su  scald  results 
from  the  application  of  a  liquid  at  or  near  its  boiling  point,  under  the 
same  circumstances.    There  seems  to  be  no  real  distinction  between  a 
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burn  and  a  scald  as  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  body  :  the  injury  re- 
sulting from  boiling  mercury  or  melted  lead  might  receive  either  appella- 
tion. Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  medical  evidence,  it  may  be  important 
to  state  whether  the  injury  found  on  a  body  was  caused  by  such  a  liquid 
as  boiling  water,  or  by  a  heated  solid.  If  the  former,  the  injury  might 
be  ascribed  to  accident ;  if  the  latter,  to  criminal  design.  A  scald  pro- 
duced by  boiling  water  would  be  indicated  by  a  sodden  state  of  the  skin 
and  flesh,  but  there  would  be  no  destruction  of  substance.  In  a  burn  by 
a  heated  solid,  the  parts  may  be  more  or  less  destroyed,  or  eve^  charred ;. 
the  cuticle  may  be  found  blackened,  dry,  almost  of  a  horny  consistency, 
and  presenting  a  shrivelled  appearance.  This  distinction  would  only 
apply  to  scalds  from  water.  A  scald  from  melted  lead  could  not  be  dis- 
tinguished from  a  burn  produced  by  a  solid  heated  to  the  same  tempera- 
ture. Some  of  the  oils  boil  at  500°  F.,  and  they  produce  by  contact  with 
the  skin  burns  as  severe  as  those  caused  by  melted  metals.  Burns  from 
flame,  such  as  that  of  gas,  are  indicated  by  extensive  scorching  of  the 
skin,  while  burns  from  gunpowder  are  known  not  only  by  the  scorching, 
but  by  the  small  particles  of  unburnt  carbon  which  are  imbedded  in 
the  skin. 

Action  of  melted  metals. — A  singular  case  occurred,  in  which  an  attempt 
on  life  was  made  by  pouring  a  melted  metal  into  the  ear.  The  mother  of 
an  idiot,  wishing  to  get  rid  of  him,  adopted  the  plan  of  pouring  melted 
pewter  into  his  right  ear  while  he  was  lying  asleep.  Great  pain  and 
violent  inflammation  followed,  but  the  man,  get.  25,  recovered.  The 
mother  then  alleged  that  he  had  himself  poured  the  melted  metal  into 
his  own  ear.  At  a  judicial  investigation,  Boys  de  Loury  was  required  to 
say  whether  such  an  act  was  likely  to  occasion  death,  and,  if  so,  how  it 
happened  that  the  party  had  in  this  instance  recovered.  The  alloy  was 
formed  of  seven  parts  of  tin  and  three  of  lead,  and  the  melting  point  of 
such  an  alloy  would  be  about  340°  F.  De  Loury  stated  that  such  an  act 
might  lead  to  death,  by  causing  inflammation  and  disease  of  the  bones  of 
the  internal  ear  extending  to  the  brain.  The  recovery  of  the  youth  was 
owing  to  the  mischief  which  followed  having  been  comparatively  slight- 
In  performing  some  experiments  on  the  dead  body,  he  found  that  it  was 
difficult  to  fill  the  ear-passage  with  such  an  alloy,  in  consequence  of  the 
sudden  expansion  of  the  air  caused  by  the  high  temperature.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'_  1847,  2,  424.) 

Various  degrees  of  hums. — Dupuytren  has  divided  burns  into  six 
degrees,  which  are  commonly  recognized  by  medical  jurists  : — 

1.  The  heat  produces  a  simple  inflammation  of  the  skin  without  vesica- 
tion. The  skin  is  red,  but  the  redness  disappears  on  pressure:  there  is 
slight  and  superficial  swelling,  with  severe  pain,  relieved  by  the  contact 
of  cold  substances.  The  inflammation  subsides  after  a  few  hours,  and 
the  skin  resumes  its  natural  condition  ;  or  it  may  continue  for  several 
days,  and  the  cuticle  then  peels  off. 

2.  There  is  severe  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  cuticle  is  raised; 
into  blisters  containing  a  yellow-coloured  sei'um.  This  kind  of  injury  is 
generally  the  result  of  the  action  of  boiling  liquids.  Some  blisters  arc 
formed  immediately ;  others  are  produced  within  twenty-four  hours,  and. 
those  which  are  already  formed  become  enlarged.  Suppuration  takes 
place  if  the  cuticle  is  removed,  and  the  person  survives  sufficiently  long. 
As  the  cutis  or  true  skin  is  not  destroyed  by  this  degree  of  burn,  there  is 
no  mark  or  cicatrix  left  on  healing,  to  indicate  its  past  existence. 

3.  The  superficial  part  of  the  cutis  is  destroyed.  The  burn  appears  in 
the  form  of  yellow  or  brown  patches,  insensible  when  gently  touched,  but 
giving  pain  when  strongly  pressed.     An  inflammatory  redness,  accom- 
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panied  by  vesication  or  blistering,  is  perceived  in  the  healthy  port.^^^^^^^^^ 
skin  around  tbe  eschars.    A  wh  te  and  shining  <^'^f}\^^^X  lomT^^^ 
tion  of  pax^:s,  remains  after  healmg.    The  degree  of  in3ury  is  commo^^^^ 
observed  in  burns  from  gunpowder  and  tbe  part  which  was  the  ^ eat 
tbe  burn  is  frequently  stained  black,  when  the  particles  of  gunpowder 
have  not  been  removed  soon  after  the  accident. 

4  The  skin  is  destroyed  as  far  as  the  sub3acent  cellular  tissue,  inere 

are  firm  and  thick  eschars  (dead  portions  of  «kin),  which  are  quite  insen-- 
sible.  If  the  burn  has  arisen  from  a  boiling  liquid,  the  eschars  are  sott 
and  of  a  yellowish  colour  ;  if  from  a  red-hot  solid,  they  are  firm,  hard,  and 
of  a  brown  colour-sometimes  black.  The  skin  appears  shrivelled  and, 
puckered  towards  the  eschar,  which  is  depressed  below  the  surface.  lUe 
surrounding  skin  presents  a  high  degree  of  inflammation  and  vesica- 
tions  appear.  From  the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day  the  eschar  falls  oil,, 
leaving  an  ulcerated  surface,  which  heals  slowly  and  is  always  indicated 

by  a  cicatrix.  „    ,      ,  .     ,i       n  i  

5.  In  the  fifth  degi-ee,  the  whole  of  the  layers  of  the  skin,  the  cellular 
membrane,  and  a  portion  of  the  muscles  beneath,  are  converted  into  a 
general  eschar.  The  appearances  are  similar  to  those  of  the  fourth  degree, 
but  in  a  more  aggravated  form.  ,         •  i  j. 

6.  The  burnt  part  is  completely  charred.  If  the  person  survives,  violent 
inflammation  is  set  up  in  the  subjacent  tissues  and  organs.  ^ 

I^either  aburn  nor  a  scald  appears  to  be  considered  as  a  loound  \n  law ; 
but  in  the  statute  on  wounding  they  are  included  among  bodily  injuries 
dangerous  to  life.  Burns  and  scalds  may  be  regarded  as  dangerous  m  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  surface  (of  skin)  which  they  cover,  as  well  as  the- 
depth  to  which  they  extend.    The  extent  of  skin  involved  m  a  superficial 
burn,  as  a  result  of  exposure  to  flame,  is  of  greater  importance  than  the 
entire  destruction  of  a  small  part  of  the  body  through  an  intensely  heated- 
solid.    When  the  burn  is  extensive,  death  may  ensue  either  from  the- 
intensity  of  the  pain  produced,  or  from  a  sympathetic  shock  to  the  nervous- 
system.    Death  rapidly  takes  place  from  burns  in  children  and  nervous 
females  ;  but  in  adults  and  old  persons  there  is  a  better  chance  of  recovery. 
From  a  statistical  report  published  in  1875  by  the  Registrar- General,  it 
appears  that  in  tAventy-five  years  (1848-72)  68,785  persons  died  in  England 
and  Wales  from  the  effects  of  burns  and  scalds.    Of  this  number  34,854 
were  children  under  five  years  of  age.    In  1891,  there  were  4197  deaths 
from  burns,  scalds,  and  explosions. 

Symptoms.  Stupor  from  hums. — In  some  instances,  especially  in 
children,  stupor  and  insensibility  have  supervened  ;  and  these  symptoms 
have  been  followed  by  coma  and  death.  If,  under  these  circumstances, 
opium  has  been  given  to  the  patient  as  a  sedative,  the  stupor  resulting 
from  a  burn  may  be  attributed  to  the  effects  of  the  drug ;  and  should  the 
person  die,  the  practitioner  may  find  himself  involved  in  a  charge  of  mala- 
praxis.  It  may  be  alleged,  as  in  the  following  case,  that  the  person  was 
poisoned  by  opium.  A  medical  man  was  charged  with  the  manslaughter 
of  a  child  by  giving  to  it  an  overdose  of  opium,  while  it  was  labouring 
under  the  effects  of  a  severe  scald.  Abernethy  stated  in  his  evidence, 
which  was  given  in  favour  of  the  practitioner,  that  he  thought  the  exhi- 
bition of  opium  very  proper :  that  the  quantity  given,  eight  drops  of 
tincture  of  opium  immediately  after  the  accident,  and  ten  drops  two  hours 
afterwards,  was  not  an  overdose  for  a  child  (the  age  is  not  stated).  The 
circumstance  of  the  child  continuing  to  sleep  until  it  died,  after  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  opium,  was,  in  his  judgment,  no  proof  that  it  had  been 
poisoned.  This  sleep  was  nothing  more  than  the  torpor  into  which  it 
laad  been  plunged  by  the  accident.    The  surgeon  was  acquitted.  Not- 
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Avithstanding  the  very  favourable  opinion  expressed  of  this  plan  of  treat- 
ment, it  would  be  advisable  to  avoid  the  use  of  opium  on  these  occasions 
in  respect  to  infants  and  children.  Life  is  readily  destroyed  in  young 
-subjects  by  the  smallest  dose  of  this  drug  (see  p.  378)  :  and  there  are  no 
•sure  means  of  distinguishing  the  comatose  symptoms  produced  by  a  burn 
or  a  scald  from  those  produced  by  an  overdose  of  opium. 

Cause  of  death. — Of  the  cause  of  death  in  persons  exposed  to  fire  but 
Jittle  need  be  said.    In  large  conflagrations  persons  are  frequently  simply 
suifocated,  from  the  want  of  proper  air,  or  the  respiration  of  the  products 
of  combustion — carbonic  acid  and  carbonic  oxide.  The  former  darkens  the 
blood  ;  the  latter  renders  it  lighter  in  colour.  In  other  cases,  where  a  large 
■volume  of  flame  suddenly  falls  upon  the  body  and  the  person  is  still  able 
to  breathe,  the  fatal  effect  may  be  due  to  shock  ;  i.e.  a  sudden  and  violent 
impression  on  the  nervous  system.    A  person  may  recover  from  the  first 
effects  of  severe  burns,  but  ultimately  sink  from  exhaustion  or  from  an 
attack  of  tetanus,    ('  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1854,  I.  p.  406.)    The  cause 
of  death  from  extensive  burns  of  the  skin  and  the  appearances  presented 
by  the  internal  organs,  have  been  investigated  and  described  by  Mendel, 
in  Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.,'  1870,  2,  93.  See  also  '  Wiener  Med.  Blatter,' 
1881,  p.  1538;  '  Yierteljahrsschr.  f.  Gerichtl.  Med.,'  xxxvii.  pp.  65,  237. 

As  a  result  of  burns  from  explosions,  a  person  either  dies  speedily  or  he 
recovers.  In  a  case  tried  at  the  Swansea  Lent  Assizes,  1869,  it  was  proved 
that  a  man  had  sustained  severe  burns  from  an  explosion  of  fire-damp  in  a 
coal  mine.  He  partially  recovered  from  the  first  effects,  but  lingei-ed  for 
nearly  three  months,  when  he  died,  according  to  the  medical  evidence, 
from  inflammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels.  There  was  no  other 
apparent  cause  for  this  inflammation  but  the  burns,  and  death  was  referred 
to  the  burning  as  the  primary  cause.  There  was  no  actual  recovery  from 
the  time  of  the  occurrence  until  death.  In  the  coal-mining  districts,  in- 
.flammation  and  ulceration  of  the  bowels  is  not  an  unusual  result  of  burns 
affecting  a  large  surface  of  skin,  when  the  person  lingers  for  some  time 
.after  the  accident. 

The  observations  made  by  Wilks  confirm  these  views.  He  has  found 
that,  ia  refei-ence  to  burns,  death  has  been  in  some  cases  immediately  due 
to  bronchitis,  pneumonia,  or  pleuro-pneumonia.  If  the  patient  survive 
but  a  short  time,  the  fatal  result  is  put  down  to  shock;  if,  also,  he  lives 
for  a  few  days  and  no  marked  appearances  are  found  in  the  viscera,  death 
is  attributed  to  the  same  cause.  He  describes  a  case,  in  which  a  boy,  set. 
2,  was  scalded  on  the  face,  neck,  and  chest  with  hot  water,  and  died  in 
eight  days.  The  body  was  carefully  examined,  and  no  morbid  changes 
could  be  found  to  which  to  attribute  death.    A  girl,  set.  9,  died  nine  days 

■  after  her  clothes  had  caught  fire.  Twenty- four  hours  before  death  she 
became  very  restless,  and  subsequently  all  her  limbs  and  body  were 
stiffened  as  in  tetanus.  There  were  no  convulsions.  There  were  burns 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  chest  and  both  arms,  with  granulating  and 

■  suppurating  sores.  The  brain  appeared  quite  healthy,  also  the  spmal 
<jord.  All  the  organs  throughout  the  body  were  healthy.  ('  Guy's  Hosp. 
Rep.,'  1860,  p.  146.) 

Post-mortem  appearances. — In  examining  the  body  of  a  person  found 
burnt,  all  matters  connected  with  sex  and  identity  should  be  duly  observed. 
The  burning  of  the  Ring  Theatre  at  Vienna,  in  1881,  gave  rise  to  many 
important  medico-legal  investigations  respecting  the  sex  and  identity  of 
charred  remains,  of  which  Hoffmann  and  Schutze  have  given  a  descrip- 
tion ('  Wiener  Med.  Blatter,'  1881,  p.  1538),  to  which  the  reader  is  referred. 
(See  also  Horn's  '  Yierteljahrsschr.,'  Oct.,  1864,  p.  303.)  The  presence  ot 
large  quantity  of  phosphate  of  calcium  in  the  ashes  would  indicate  animal 
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remains  ;  but  the  bones  are  never  completely  destroyed.  They  become 
white,  and  portions  of  them  retain  their  form  under  the  action  of  a  most 
intense  heat.  When  death  has  been  caused  by  severe  pain,  no  changes 
have  been  detected  in  the  dead  body ;  but,  under  other  circumstances,  it 
has  been  found  on  inspection  that  there  were  patches  of  redness  on  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane,  as  well  as  on  that  of  the  alimentary  canal. 
The  brain  has  been  found  gorged,  and  the  ventricles  have  contained  an 
abundance  of  serum.  The  serous  liquids  of  the  pericardium  and  pleura 
have  also  been  in  larger  quantity  than  natural.  In  short,  besides  conges- 
tion, there  is  generally  abundant  serous  effusion  in  one  of  the  three  great 
cavities,  especially  in  the  head.  (See  cases,  'Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  25,  p.  743  ; 
vol.  31,  p.  551.)  In  deaths  from  fires  in  houses  the  persons  are  usually 
suffocated,  and  there  are  the  appearances  of  this  kind  of  death  (see 
Suffocation).  In  a  case  in  which  a  woman  died  on  the  thirteenth  day 
from  a  superficial  burn  involving  the  skin  of  the  lower  part  of  her  body, 
the  stomach  was  found  inflamed  at  its  greater  extremity,  and  the  duo- 
denum at  its  lower  portion — the  mucous  folds  of  the  intestines  having  a 
scarlet  colour.  The  other  intestines  as  far  as  the  cascura  were  also  more 
or  less  inflamed.  ('Amer.  Jour.  Med.  Sci.,'  Jan.,  1861,  p.  137.)  If  the 
person  survives  the  first  effects,  he  may  die  from  inflammation,  suppura- 
tion, gangrene,  irritation,  or  fever,  or  he  may  be  worn  out  and  die  from 
exhaustion.  In  this  respect,  burns  of  the  fourth,  fifth,  and  sixth  degrees^ 
are  especially  dangerous  to  life ;  and  it  would  be  unsafe  to  give  a  pre- 
mature opinion  of  the  probable  result,  as  inflammation  of  deep-seated 
viscera  only  appears  after  several  days.  In  the  case  of  six  childi-en 
burnt  to  death,  the  following  observations  were  made.  The  eyelids  were 
firmly  closed  ;  the  limbs  were  contracted,  and  the  hands  clenched.  The 
burns  on  the  bodies  of  these  children  were  of  great  sujierficial  extent,  but 
not  deep.  Nearly  three-fourths  of  the  surface  of  the  body  had  suffered 
from  the  effects  of  fire,  and  in  all,  the  hands  were  very  much  burnt.  In 
one  of  the  bodies  least  injured  by  the  fire  the  skin  and  covering  of  the 
chest  wei"e  injected  with  bright  red  blood.  The  lungs  were  much  con- 
gested, and  of  a  bright  red  colour.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty. 
The  brain  was  congested  with  red  blood.  No  blood  in  the  body  presented 
the  usual  characters  of  venous  blood.  Death  was  attributed  to  the  shock 
from  sudden  and  extensive  burns,  and  not  to  suffocation ;  but  the  editor 
is  of  opinion  that  death  resulted  from  suffocation  by  carbonic  oxide. 
('  Lancet,'  1863,  I,  p.  60.)  In  a  case  of  death  from  burning,  the  lungs 
were  congested,  and  the  cavities  of  the  heart  were  empty.  No  particular 
observation  was  made  as  to  the  colour  of  the  blood.  The  tongue  was 
swollen,  and  there  were  some  other  appearances  indicative  of  strangu- 
lation ;  so  that  the  burning  had  probably  been  resorted  to  in  order  to 
conceal  the  mode  of  death.  There  was  a  blister  or  vesication  on  the  top  of 
the  chest,  showing  that  when  the  body  was  burnt  it  retained  some  degree 
of  vitality.  The  eyes  were  much  suffused.  The  reader  will  find  a  full 
account  of  the  appearances  presented  by  the  bodies  of  persons  who  have 
died  from  burns  in  Horn's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.,'  1870,  2,  93.  It  will  be  seen 
that  the  appearances  vary  according  to  the  seat  and  extent  of  the  burns, 
and  the  time  at  which  they  prove  fatal.  In  protracted  cases  the  organs 
of  the  chest  and  abdomen  frequently  present  marks  of  inflammation  and 
its  consequences.    (See  also  '  Guy's  Hosp.  Rep.,'  1860,  p.  146.) 

The  principal  subject  on  which  medical  evidence  is  required  on  these 
occasions  is  in  reference  to  the  question  whether,  in  a  dead  body  found 
burnt,  the  burning  took  place  during  life  or  after  death.  As  bodies  are 
sometimes  burnt  in  order  to  conceal  other  acts  of  violence,  a  careful  inspec- 
tion should  be  made  to  determine  whether  there  are  indications  of  any 
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other  kind  of  violence.  The  power  to  answer  these  questions  must  depend 
on  the  degree  to  which  the  action  of  the  fire  has  been  carried.  The  i-emains 
may  be  so  charred  as  to  render  all  such  inquiries  nugatory. 

Did  the  burning  talce  place  before  or  after  death  ?  Vesication. — The  pro- 
duction of  vesication,  i.e.  of  blisters  containing  serum,  is  commonly  regarded 
as  an  essential  character  of  a  burn  which  has  been  produced  during  life, 
■but  it  is  not  a  necessary  or  invariable  effect  of  a  burn  on  the  living  body. 
Vesication  is  especially  observed  in  scalds,  or  in  those  cases  in  which  the 
•skin  has  been  burnt  by  fianie  or  by  the  ignition  of  the  clothes,  provided 
the  cuticle  has  not  been  destroyed.  It  is  not  so  commonly  observed  in 
tourns  produced  by  intensely  heated  solids,  In  vesication  the  cuticle  is 
raised  from  the  true  skin  beneath,  and  is  converted  into  one  or  more 
iDlisters  containing  serum,  while  the  skin  around  is  of  a  deep  red  colour.  It 
is  uncertain  as  to  the  time  at  which  it  appears  ;  it  may  be  produced  in  a 
few  minutes,  or  sometimes  not  for  several  hours ;  hence  death  may  take 
place  before  vesication  occurs,  and  the  non-discovery  of  this  condition  does 
not  warrant  the  opinion  that  the  burn  could  not  have  taken  place  during 
life.  If  the  cuticle  is  removed  from  a  vesicated  part  of  the  living  body,  the 
skin  beneath  will  become  intensely  reddeued;  but  if  the  cuticle  is  stripped 
off  a  dead  body,  the  skin  will  become  hard,  dry,  and  of  a  horny-yellow 
colour ;  it  does  not  acquire  the  intense  scarlet  injection  which  is  acquired 
by  the  living  skin  when  vesicated  and  exposed. 

There  have  been  conflicting  opinions  whether  the  presence  of  blisters  on 
a  dead  body  should  be  received  as  absolute  proof  of  burning  during  life.  The 
following  may  be  taken  as  a  summary  of  the  ascertained  facts.  Christison 
had  an  oppoi-tunity  of  trying  experiments  on  the  effects  of  dry  heat  on 
the  same  body  before  and  after  death,  in  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  had 
poisoned  himself  with  opium.  While  he  was  lying  in  a  hopeless  state  of  coma, 
four  hours  before  death,  a  hot  iron  was  held  on  the  outside  of  the  hip-joint ; 
and  half  an  hour  after  death,  a  red-hot  poker  was  applied  to  three  places  on 
the  inside  of  the  arm.  Vesication  followed  the  burns  in  both  instances;  but 
those  caused  during  life  contained  serum,  and  those  which  were  formed 
after  death,  air.  In  a  second  experiment,  a  cauterizing  iron  produced  no 
blisters  on  a  leg,  half  an  hour  after  amputation;  but  vesications  containing 
air  were  formed  when  the  iron  was  applied  ten  minutes  after  amputation. 
On  the  whole,  Christison  thought  that  a  vesication  containing  serum  indi- 
cates a  burn  during  life,  and  one  containing  air,  a  burn  after  death.  The 
author  performed  some  experiments  on  the  bodies  of  infants  eighteen  and 
twenty  hours  after  death,  both  with  boiling  water  and  heated  solids  ;  but 
in  no  case  did  he  observe  any  kind  of  vesication  to  follow  at  that  period. 
The  skin  was  shrivelled,  and  was  partly  destroyed  by  the  heat,  but  there 
were  no  blisters  produced.  (See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1843,  1,  383.)  Under 
certain  morbid  states,  blisters  containing  serum  may  be  produced  m  the 
dead  body,  even  twenty-four  hours  after  death.  Leuret  observed  that  this 
took  place  in  a  dropsical  subject,  in  the  vicinity  of  which  a  heated  brazier 
had  been  placed.  The  cuticle  was  hardened,  then  raised  and  blistered  ; 
and  the  blister  contained  an  abundance  of  reddish-coloured  serum.  In 
repeating  this  experiment  on  other  dead  bodies  not  infiltrated,  it  was 
observed  that  no  vesications  containing  serum  were  produced.  ('Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  1835,  2,  387.)  Champouillon  finds  that  blisters  maybe  produced 
in  bodies  affected  with  general  dropsy  at  almost  any  period  after  death. 
The  blisters  did  not  appear  immediately  ;  the  time  which  he  found  requisite 
i"or  their  production  varied  from  two  to  six  hours.  The  serum  effused 
beneath  the  raised  cuticle  was  rarely  tinged  with  blood.  ('Ann.  d'Hyg., 
1846,  1,  421.)  The  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  these  experiments  is, 
that  'in  the  examination  of  burns  on  the  body  of  a  person  affected  with 
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■eeneml  dropsy,  it  isnecessaiy  to  be  cautious  in  expressing  an  opinion.  ^  In 
•sucli  cases  it  would  not  be  possible,  from  the  existence  of  mere  vesication,' 
to  say  whether  the  burn  took  place  before  or  after  death. 

Wrio-ht  produced  a  serous  blister  in  a  dead  body  more  than  a  dozen 
times— twice  within  half  an  hour,  and  once  within  fifteen  minutes  after 
death-  and  in  amputated  limbs  he  has  produced  them  in  from  half  a 
minute  to  four  minutes  and  a  half  after  amputation.    The  only  favourable 
opportunity  which  occurred  to  him  for  producing  a  serous  blister  after 
death,  was  in  the  case  of  a  woman  thirty  years  of  age,  who  died  suffocated 
from  acute  congestion  of  the  lungs.    She  was  slightly  dropsical.  Three 
Jiours  and  a  half  after  death,  when  the  body  was  quite  warm  and  the 
joints  flexible,  a  spirit-lamp  flame  was  applied  to  the  lower  and  back 
part;  of  the  left  leg.    After  the  lapse  of  an  hour,  blisters  had  formed, 
and  were  filled  with  serum  of  a  pale  straw-colour :  one  contained  two  and 
the  other  three  drachms  of  fluid.   Ten  and  fifteen  hours  after  death,  when 
the  body  had  become  cold  and  rigid,  the  flame  produced  only  gaseous 
blisters.  ('  Path.  Researches  on  Vital  and  Post-mort.  Burning,'  1850.)  The 
'results  obtained  by  Liman  in  performing  similar  experiinents  on  five 
dead  bodies,  in  from  one  to  two  hours  after  death,  are  not  in  accordance 
with  those  described  by  Wright.    Liman  noticed  that  by  a  spirit-flame  a 
.blister  might  be  raised,  but  that  it  contained  nothing  more  than  vapour 
derived  from  the  fluids  of  the  skin  beneath  the  cuticle.    It  soon  became 
flat  and  charred,  and  there  were  no  changes  in  the  surrounding  skin  indi- 
cative of  vital  reaction.    The  temperature  (of  the  bodies)  varied  from 
78°  F.  to  98°  F.    No  experiments  were  performed  on  the  bodies  of  persons 
dying  or  just  dead.    (Casper's  '  Vierteljahrsschr.,'  1863,  24,  367.)    It  is, 
therefore,  exceedingly  doubtful  whether,  except  under  special  conditions  of 
ihe  body  such  as  general  dropsy,  blisters  containing  serum  can  be  produced 
by  a  burn  on  the  skin  of  a  person  really  dead.    Christison  found  that  when 
boiling  water  was  poured  upon  a  dead  body  ten  minutes  after  death,  the 
skin  was  simply  rufiled  and  shrivelled;  but  the  cuticle  was  not  raised  into 
a  blister.   The  same  effects  were  produced  so  long  as  the  body  retained  its 
warmth.    Accident  enabled  the  author  to  describe  the  results  within  a 
shorter  period  than  that  above  mentioned.    The  body  of  a  drowned  man, 
within  a  few  minutes  after  the  accident,  was  removed  from  the  water  and 
placed  in  a  hot  bath.    It  was  found  impossible  to  resuscitate  him,  but 
owing  to  the  heat  of  the  water  portions  of  the  cuticle  came  off,  when  the 
body  was  removed.    On  inspection,  there  were  several  blisters  j^ZZetZ  with 
hloody  serum  over  a  considerable  portion  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  ex- 
tremities.  There  was  no  dropsy  here  to  account  for  their  production  ;  and 
the  fact  of  their  occurrence  appears  to  bear  out  the  view  of  Wright,  that 
the  production  of  a  serous  blister  on  a  dead  body  depends  on  the  amount  of 
organic  life  remaining  in  the  tissues.    In  this  case  the  man  was  pulseless, 
and  to  all  appearances  dead,  when  placed  in  the  hot  bath;  hence  the  effects 
of  hot  liqidds  on  the  living  and  the  recently  dead  body,  so  far  as  the  pro- 
duction of  vesication  is  concerned,  are  proved  by  this  case  to  be  similar. 
Chambert  has  published  the  results  of  numerous  experiments  on  the  effects 
of  burns  on  the  living  and  dead  body.    These  were  made  on  the  bodies  of 
persons,  from  the  •  moment  of  death  until  twenty  hours  after  dissolution, 
and  some  were  performed  before  death.    The  general  results  of  his  re- 
searches are, — that  blisters  may  be  produced  by  burns  both  on  the  living 
a-nd  dead  bodies  ;  that  they  are  produced  at  a  lower  temperature  in  the 
living  than  in  the  dead ;  that  in  the  living  a  burn  produces  great  capillary 
congestion,  with  effusion  of  serum  in  the  blisters,  and  that  this  serum, 
when  heated  or  treated  with  nitric  acid,  sets  into  a  nearly  solid  coagulum. 
The  blisters  produced  in  a  dead  body,  even  a  few  minutes  after  death,  con- 
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tained  a  thin  watery  serum,  which  is  only  rendered  opaline  or  milky  by  lieat 
or  the  action  of  nitric  acid.    ('Ann.  d'Hyg,,'  1858,  1,  342.) 

A  line  of  redness. — In  burns,  especially  in  those  produced  by  red-hot 
solids,  other  effects  besides  vesication  follow.  The  edge  of  the  skin  imme- 
diately around  the  burnt  part  is  commonly  of  a  dead-white  line,  and  close  to 
this  is  a  deep  red  line,  gradually  shaded  oii"  into  the  surrounding  skin,  which 
is  reddened.  The  diffused  redness  is  removable  by  pressure,  and  disappears 
with  life  ;  the  red  line  here  referred  to,  however,  is  not  removable  by 
pressure,  and  is  persistent  after  death.  This  line  of  redness  is  not  always 
met  with  in  severe  burns,  and  when  a  person  survives  one  or  two  days,  its 
production  appears  to  depend  upon  a  power  of  reaction  in  the  system. 
Thus,  then,  its  absence  furnishes  no  proof  of  the  burn  having  been  produced 
after  death,  for  it  is  not  a  necessary  accompaniment  of  a  burn  during  life. 
Christison  endeavoured  to  determine  by  experiment  whether  this  line  of 
redness  could  be  produced  by  applying  a  heated  iron  to  a  dead  body.  He 
found  that  when  the  person  had  been  dead  only  ten  minutes,  no  such  effect 
was  produced.  In  repeating  his  experiments  on  bodies  many  hours  after 
death,  the  author  found  that  no  line  of  redness  ever  presented  itself  ;  so 
that  its  discovery  in  a  dead  body  burnt,  would  appear  to  indicate  either 
that  the  burning  took  place  during  life,  or  within  a  few  minutes  after 
death — most  probably  the  former.  Champouillon  takes  exception  to  the 
inference  derivable  from  these  experiments.  He  says  that  he  has  caused 
the  production  of  a  line  of  redness  by  the  application  of  heat  to  a  dead 
body,  and  that  it  is  a  uniform  accompaniment  of  the  formation  of  blisters- 
in  the  dead.  He  admits  that  it  is  in  this  case  a  mere  capillary  infiltration 
of  blood,  quite  superficial,  and  surrounding  the  margin  of  the  blister ; 
while  in  the  red  line  produced  during  life  the  tissues  of  the  skin  are  deeply 
injected,  and  this  line  is  evidently  the  result  of  vital  reaction.  (See  'Ann. 
d'Hyg.,'  vol.  I,  p.  442.)  It  would  appear  that  he  has  only  remarked  thiS' 
condition  in  dead  dropsical  bodies,  inwhich.  vesications  had  been  produced, 
and  it  is  obvious  from  his  description  that  he  is  referring  to  a  slight  con- 
gestion of  the  vessels,  occasioned  probably  by  the  stagnation  of  the  fluid 
portion  of  the  blood  in  the  superficial  capillaries.  It  is  altogether  distinct 
from  the  line  of  redness  described  by  Christison  as  a  frequent  consequence 
of  severe  burns.  In  the  case  of  Mr.  Westwood,  in  1839,  the  fact  of  certain 
burns  on  the  body  having  been  produced  during  life  was  determined  from 
an  observation  of  this  sign.  The  deceased  was  found  dead,  with  his  skull 
extensively  fractured,  his  throat  cut,  and  his  body  burnt  in  vainous  places. 
French  remarked  that  the  burns  were  surrounded  by  a  line  of  redness 
— that  they  were  probably  produced  about  the  same  time  as  the  other 
injuries,  but  certainly  while  there  was  some  vital  action  in  the  system. 
When,  however,  vesication  and  a  line  of  redness  are  absent,  we  have  no 
medical  data  on  which  to  found  an  opinion  whether  the  burn  was  caused 
before  or  after  death.  Wright  considered  that  in  a  low  state  of  vitality 
a  line  of  redness  might  not  be  produced  by  a  severe  bum  on  the  living 
body,  and  that  more  reliance  might  be  placed  on  the  red  marks  found, 
beneath  the  blisters  and  crusts  of  vital  burns.  These  latter  were  well 
marked  when  he  found  the  line  of  redness  itself  indistinct.  (Op.  cit.,. 
p.  25.)  The  researches  of  Chambert  confirm  this  view.  In  a  burn  on  a 
living  person,  if  the  skin  has  not  been  entirely  charred  and  destroyed,  the 
cutis  will  present  a  dotted  or  pointed  redness,  these  dots  or  points  corre- 
sponding to  the  sudiparous  (perspiratory)  glands  and  hair-follicles.  After 
complete  death,  the  burn  does  not  produce  any  such  effect ;  the  cutis  is  o£^ 
a  dead  white  on  its  surface  and  in  its  substance.  In  one  experiment 
performed  ten  minutes  after  death,  there  was  no  redness  of  the  skin, 
either  beneath  the  blisters  or  in  the  surrounding  parts.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg-v" 
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1859,  I,  368.)  This  reddened  or  congested  state  of  the  bare  skm  is  more 
constant  than  any  other  appearance,  and  forms  at  present  the  best  criterion 
of  the  infliction  of  a  burn  on  the  living  body.  The  facts  connected  with 
burns  on  the  living  and  the  dead,  underwent  a  minute  scrutiny  m  a 
remarkable  case  of  alleged  matricide  at  Bridgenorth.  (Beg.  v.  JSeioton, 
Shrewsbury  Lent  and  Sum.  Ass.,  1849.) 

In  1848,  two  persons  were  charged  with  the  murder  of  a  new-born  child, 
which  had  been  secretly  buried,  and  was  exhumed  for  inspection  ten  days 
after  death.    Independently  of  an  incised  wound  on  the  arm,  the  edges  ot 
which  were  everted  and  retracted  like  a  wound  produced  on  the  living 
body,  the  right  leg  presented  the  marks  of  burning.     The  cuticle  .was 
entirely  destroyed  over  the  greater  part  of  the  limb  :  the  surface  beneath 
had  an  intense  scarlet  colour  and  was  much  injected.    There  was  a  red 
line  of  inflammation  around  its  edge,  particularly  in  the  upper  portion,  and 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  scrotum  there  was  a  large  vesicle  filled  with 
serum.    From  this  condition  of  the  parts.  Prince  properly  inferred  that 
the  child  must  have  been  Hving  when  these  burns  were  inflicted.  The 
lungs  merely  indicated  that  respiration  had  been  imperfectly  perforined_. 
It  turned  out  subsequently,  by  the  confession  of  the  mother,  that  the  child 
had  been  born  alive,  and  that  its  body  had  been  deliberately  burnt  by  one 
of  the  accused  parties.     The  child  probably  did  not  survive  its  birth  a, 
quarter  of  an  hour  :  a  proof  that  the  marks  indicative  of  a  vital  burn  do 
not  require  a  long  period  for  their  production. 

When  several  burns  are  found  on  a  dead  body,  it  may  be  a  question 
whether  they  were  all  produced  at  the  same  time.  This  is  a  point  which 
can  be  determined  only  by  observing  whether  any  of  them  present  signs  of 
gangrenous  separation,  of  suppuration,  granulation,  or  other  changes  that 
take  place  in  a  living  body  after  accidents  of  this  kind.  The  witness  may 
be  asked,  how  long  did  the  deceased  survive  the  burn  ?  A  person  may  die 
in  a  few  minutes  or  live  some  hours  after  receiving  a  most  extensive  burn  ; 
and  yet  there  will  be  no  change  in  the  part  burnt,  to  indicate  when  death 
actually  took  place.  There  may  have  been  no  time  for  inflammation  or  its 
consequences  to  become  established.  Suppuration  generally  follows  vesica- 
tion, and  in  severe  cases  it  may  occur  on  the  second  or  third  day;  but 
often  not  until  a  later  period.  In  regard  to  gangrene,  this  takes  place 
when  the  vitality  of  a  part  burned  is  destroyed.  The  time  of  its  occurrence 
is  uncertain,  but  it  sometimes  very  speedily  follows  the  accident. 

After  a  murder  has  been  perpetrated,  it  is  not  uncommon  for  a  criminal 
to  attempt  to  dispose  of  the  body  by  burning  it.   This  occurred  in  the  case 
of  Mr.  Paas  (Bex  v.  Cook),  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v.  Good,  in  the  case  of  Beg.  v. 
Lee  (Exeter  Ass.,  Jan.,  1885),  and  in  another  case  at  Leeds  (Jan.,  1843), 
where  a  mutilated  body  was  found  floating  in  a  river  with  marks  of  burning 
about  it.    In  general,  the  body  is  not  burnt  until  all  signs  of  life  have 
disappeared  ;  we  shall  therefore  meet,  in  such  cases,  with  nothing  but  the 
charring  of  dead  flesh,  so  that  no  difficulty  can  exist  in  forming  an. 
opinion.    When  the  burning  is  partial,  and  has  probably  taken  place 
from  a  wilful  ignition  of  the  clothes,  at  or  about  the  time  of  death,  some 
caution  is  required  in  expressing  an  opinion,  since  marks  of  vesication  and 
a  line  of  redness  are  not  always  present  in  burns  during  life.   It  is  by  no 
means  unusual,  however,  to  find  it  stated  in  evidence  that  blisters  are  a 
constant  accompaniment  of  a  bum  in  the  living  body.    In  Beg.  v.  Taylor 
(York  Lent  Ass.,  1842),  the  deceased  was  found  dead  with  marks  of  stran- 
gulation on  her  neck,  and  her  clothes  were  much  burnt  from  her  waist  to 
the  knees.    She  was  lying  across  the  hearth ;  the  body  was  burnt,  as  well 
as  the  upper  and  lower  limbs  and  the  neck.   In  the  opinion  of  the  medical 
witness,  the  burn  on  the  neck  could  not  have  been  produced  by  fire  extend- 
YOL.  I.  3  13 
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ing  from  the  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  burns  must  have  occurred  after 
death  ;  and  they  could  not  have  taken  place  before,  nor  at  the  time  of  death, 
because  there  was  no  vesication,  and  he  had  never  seen  a  burn  on  a  livin<^ 
person  Avhichwas  not  followed  by  blistering.  The  prisoner  was  convicted, 
his  counsel  having  failed  to  prove  or  render  ifc  probable  that  death  was 
caused,  as  alleged,  by  accidental  burning.  (See  Eep.  by  Stone  of  the  trial 
of  Dr.  Webster  for  the  murder  of  Dr.  Parkman,  Boston,  1850.) 

Accident,  liomicide,  or  suicide. — It  is  rare  that  murder  is  perpetrated  by 
burning  :  the  dead  body  is  either  burnt  for  the  purpose  of  entirely  desti'oy- 
ing  it,  or  the  clothes  are  fired  soon  after  a  person  has  been  killed,  in  order 
to  conceal  wounds  or  other  violent  means  of  death,  and  to  make  it  appeai- 
as  if  the  deceased  had  been  accidentally  destroyed  by  fire.  Death  by  burn- 
ing is  either  the  result  of  accident  or  homicide,  most  commonly  the  former, 
but  medical  evidence  may  give  rise  to  a  suspicion  of  murder,  under  two 
conditions : — 1.  When  it  is  evident  that  several  parts  of  the  body  have 
been  fired  at  the  same  time,  and  the  burns  are  such  as  not  readily  to  bo 
explained  by  the  same  accident,  or  by  an  accidental  ignition  of  the  clothes. 
2.  When  there  are  marks  of  homicidal  violence  on  the  body  ;  but  these 
marks,  if  we  except  f ractu.res  of  the  bones,  may  be  easily  effaced  when  the 
burn  is  extensive.  Accidental  deaths  from  this  cause  are  very  frequent 
among  women  and  children.  In  investigating  a  suspicious  case,  we  must 
remember  that  the  fact  of  a  dead  body  not  being  found  near  a  fire  or  any 
substance  capable  of  causing  ignition,  does  not  justify  an  imputation  of 
murder ;  since  the  deceased,  unless  disabled  by  intoxication,  infirmity,  or 
disease,  has  the  power  of  running  away  from  the  fire  after  an  accident,  and 
may  be  found  dead  at  a  distance,  without  having  been  seen  by  any 
person.  Homicidal  burning  cannot  be  established  by  medical  evidence, 
so  much  as  by  that  which  is  presumptive  or  circumstantial ;  but  there 
are  many  medical  questions  which  arise  out  of  the  circumstances  under 
which  a  dead  body  is  found  burnt. 

A  man  named  Gilchrist  was  tried  at  Glasgow  for  the  murder  of  his 
wife.    On  the  evening  of  the  alleged  murder,  the  persons  who  lived  on  the 
floor  above  the  couple  stated  that  they  heard  a  noise  like  that  of  two 
persons  struggling,  and  afterwards  a  moaning,  as  of  one  choking  or  bleed- 
ino-  to  death.   A  smell  of  fire  now  became  perceptible  in  the  house,  which 
was  soon  filled  with  smoke.    The  witnesses  being  alarmed,  went  down  to 
the  prisoner's  apartment,  and  demanded  admission.    After  some  delay 
he  admitted  them,  and  in  doing  so  appeared  to  them  to  have  come  out  of 
an  inner  room,  where  he  said  he  had  been  sleeping.    On  admitting  them, 
he  stumbled  over  the  body  of  his  wife,  which  was  lying  m  the  outer  apart- 
ment quite  dead,  kneeling  before  a  chair,  and  very  much  burnt.  Ihe 
prisoner  was  accused  of  having  murdered  her,  and  then  burnt  the  body  in 
order  to  conceal  the  manner  of  death.    In  his  defence,      alleged  that  he 
had  gone  to  bed  tired,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  what  liad  happened 
to  his  wife  until  awoke  by  his  neighbours.   He  presumed  that  her  clothes 
had  caught  fire  while  she  was  intoxicated,  and  that  she  was  thus  acci- 
dentally burnt.    The  medical  witnesses  who  examined  the  body  reported 
that  they  found  it  so  much  burnt  that  they  could  give  no  opinion  of  the 
cause  of  death.    The  prisoner  was  condemned,  the  general  evidence  being 
against  him,  although  the  precise  manner  of  his  wife  s  death  was  not 

proved  even  presumptively.  ,   jj     a  •  ^-^ 

In  another  case,  the  general  evidence  was  similar  to  that  adduced  in  tiie 
case  of  Gilchrist,  but  stronger  against  the  prisoner.  On  the  night  ot  tlie 
alleo-ed  murder  the  prisoner  was  in  bed,  when  his  wife  returned  home  with 
a  lighted  candle  and  some  whisky,  which  she  had  procured  from  a  neigii- 
bour     Some  time  after,  a  struggling  was  heard  in  the  apartment,  and 
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•when  this  had  subsided  a  smell  of  fire  was  perceived  to  issue  from  it  The 
neighbours  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  admission  by  knocking  at  the 

■prisoner's  door,  but  he  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  hear  them.  At  last 
a  man  forced  his  way  in,  by  breaking  the  window  of  the  outer  room.  _  On 

■  entering,  he  found  the  room  full  of  smoke,  and  something  burning  m  a 

•  corner,  over  which  he  instantly  threw  a  pitcher  of  water  :  this  proved  to 
be  the  body  of  the  deceased.  Several  persons  now  entered  the  inner  room, 
where  they  found  the  prisoner  either  asleep,  or  feigning  to  be  so.  On  being 
roused,  and  told  that  his  wife  was  dead,  he  expressed  neither  surprise  nor 

■■  sorrow  ;  but  coolly  demanded  by  what  authority  his  neighbours  had  broken 
into  his  house,  and  threatened  to  send  for  a  constable.  On  an  examination 
of  the  body,  some  parts  were  found  completely  carbonized  by  the  actioii  of 
the  fire.    On  the  face  and  extremities,  however,  the  fire  had  not  acted  with 

■such  violence,  and  on  these  parts  were  found  marks  of  vital  reaction,  in- 
dicating that  the  burning  had  taken  place  during  life.  Some  spots  were 
merely  red  and  inflamed,  others  scorched  to  a  hard  transparent  crust,  but 
surrounded  by  a  distinct  redness:  there  were  also  many  vesications  filled 
with  serum.  From  these  appearances,  the  witnesses  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
that  the  deceased  had  been  burnt  to  death.  The  jury,  in  this  case,  returned 
a  verdict  of  '  not  proven,'  considering  probably  that  the  deceased  might 
have  been  accidentally  burnt.  Duncan  remarks,  in  regard  to  these  two 
cases,  that  the  action  of  the  fire  was  extremely  violent  and  destructive, 

•  compared  with  the  small  quantity  of  combustible  matter  consumed ;  but  by 
what  standard  this  was  measured  we  have  no  knowledge.  As  the  com- 
bustible material  Avas  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  time  occupied  in  the  biirn- 
ing  was  not  known,  such  an  opinion  could  be  little  more  than  a  conjecture. 
In  both,  the  burns  must  have  been  entirely  produced  by  the  ignition  of  the 
clothes,  since  there  was  no  trace  of  burning  of  the  l^ouse  or  furniture  in 

•  either.  In  the  second  case  the  deceased  was  found  on  the  hearth  with  part 
of  her  clothes  unburnt,  and  a  chair  from  which  she  had  fallen  quite  entire. 
She  was  dead  when  the  neighbours  entered,  and  the  body  was  discovered 
in  the  dark  by  the  red  light  issuing  from  it.  An  important  question  was 
raised  on  the  second  trial,  in  reference  to  the  opinion  of  the  deceased  having 
been  burnt  to  death,  namely,  whether  the  redness  and  blisters,  remarked 
on  the  edges  of  the  scorched  parts,  might  not  have  arisen  immediately 
after  strangling  or  some  other  cause  of  death  than  burning, — during  the 
period  when  a  lingering  vitality  remains  in  the  body,  and  when  un- 
doubtedly certain  phenomena  of  a  vital  nature  are  frequently  observed. 
.The  medical  Avitnesses  felt  themselves  unable  to  answer  the  question 
decisively,  but  they  stated  that  they  did  not  consider  it  at  all  probable  that 
: blisters  could  be  produced  on  the  body  even  immediately  after  death. 
,('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  8,  p.  107.    See  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1835,  2,  370.) 

Suicide  by  burning  rarely  presents  itself  for  the  consideration  of  a 
imedical  jurist.  A  case  of  this  kind  occurred  in  the  gaol  of  Newgate,  in 
1871.  A  prisoner  was  found  in  his  cell  with  his  clothes  and  part  of  the 
bed-clothes  much  burnt,  and  with  some  severe  burns  on  his  body.  The 
;  gas-light  in  the  cell  was  so  placed  that  no  accident  would  account  for  the 
fire ;  but  all  the  facts  concurred  to  show  that  the  man  had  done  the  act 
deliberately.  He  gave  no  alarm,  but  a  moaning  was  heard  in  his  cell,  and 
ithis  caused  the  warder  to  enter  and  make  the  discovery  in  time  to  save  him. 

Amongst  the  questions  which  arise  in  reference  to  a  body  found  dead 
from  burns  is  this— Whether  the  burns  have  been  caused  by  gas,  by  in- 
flamnaable  vapours  such  as  petroleum,  or  by  gunpowder.  Petroleum  is  at 
•once  indicated  by  the  peculiar  and  powerful  odour,  and  sooty  blackening  of 
the  parts.  In  Reg.  v.  Gaitskell  (Carlisle  Spring  Ass.,  1872),  the  prisoner 
cvvas  convicted  of  manslaughter  under  the  following  circumstances.  He 
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poured  a  quantity  of  petroleum  over  the  clothes  of  the  deceased,  and  by 
accident  the  vapour  caught  tire,  and  the  burns  produced  caused  the  man's 
death  on  the  following  day.     Burns  from  the  flame  of  gunpowder  are 
"•enerally  characterized  by  the  blackening  of  the  skin,  and  the  introduction 
of  some  of  the  grains  into  the  substance  of  the  skin.  In  the  Morfa  colliery 
explosion,  in  1870,  it  was  of  some  importance  to  determine  whether  gun- 
powder or  fire-damp  had  caused  the  death  of  some  colliers.    There  was  a 
little  difficulty  in  the  case  because  explosions  from  gas  in  mines  generally 
cause  a  blackening  of  the  skin  from  the  coal-dust.    The  large  volume  of 
flame  both  in  gas  and  gunpowder  explosions  causes  extensive  and  fatal 
burns. 

Wounds  caused  hy  fire. — On  the  discovery  of  wounds  on  a  body  which 
has  been  exposed  to  fire,  it  is  necessary  they  should  be  closely  examined,  in 
order  that  a  witness  may  be  enabled  to  say  whether  they  have  been  caused 
by  cutting  or  other  instruments  hefore  death  by  burning,  or  whether  they 
are  not  simple  mechanical  results  of  the  effects  of  fire  on  the  skin.    A  boy, 
two  years  of  age,  was  brought  to  the  London  Hospital,  in  1840,  so  severely 
burnt  on  the  face,  neck,  abdomen,  and  limbs  that  he  survived  the  accident 
only  thi-ee-quarters  of  an  hour.    It  appeared  that  the  stepmother,  who  had 
charge  of  the  child,  left  him  at  home  locked  up  in  a  room  where  there  was 
a  fire,  while  she  went  out.    Some  of  the  neighbours  shortly  afterwards 
hearing  screams  proceeding  from  the  room,  broke  open  the  door,  and  dis- 
covered the  child  enveloped  in  flames,  and  its  clothes  on  fire.    The  flames 
were  immediately  extinguished,  and  the  boy  was  brought  to  the  hospital. 
A  suspicion  of  ill-treatment  having  been  excited  by  the  appearance  ot 
wounds  about  the  knees,  which  were  observed  as  soon  as  the  child  was- 
admitted,  and  by  the  reported  neglect  and  ill-usage  of  the  child  by  the 
stepmother,  an  inspection  was  made.  The  body  was  plump  and  well-formed. 
The  skin  in  the  burnt  parts  was  deprived  of  cuticle,  and  converted  into  a 
drv  deep  yellowish  or  blackish  mass,  which  was  very  tense,  hard,  and  easily 
torn     There  were  gaping  wounds  on  both  knees.    On  the  right  side,  a 
fissure  in  the  skin  commenced  about  the  middle  of  the  thigh,  and  pro- 
ceeded for  two  inches  and  three-quarters  to  the  mside  of  the  knee-pan, 
where  it  became  somewhat  jagged,  and  making  a  sudden  turn  inwards, 
passed  to  the  extent  of  two  inches  towards  the  back  of  the  joint.    A  trans- 
verse laceration  of  the  skin,  three-quarters  of  an  inch  m  length,  was  observed 
on  thelfront  of  the  left  thigh  a  little  above  the  left  knee  ;  and  another,  which 
was  also  transverse  and  measured  an  inch  and  a  half  m  length,  was  situated 
below,  on  the  inner  side  of  the  joint.    These  fissures  m  the  cW^d  skin 
were  all  about  three  lines  in  width  and  two  m  depth,  and  exposed  the  fatty 
tissue  beneath,  which  was  white,  and  free  from  any  effusion  of  blood  The 
edges  of  these  fissures  were  not  uneven,  but  they  did  not  present  the  clean 
and  smooth  appearance  usually  observed  in  incised  wounds.    The  vessels 
S  twice 'of  the  brain  were  full  of  blood,  and  the  cortica  struc  ure 
appeared  dark-coloured.  The  lungs  were  congested,  but  the  heart  contained 
HttTe  blood.    The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  presented  a  slightly 
pinkish  hue,  but  that  of  the  intestinal  ^ai^al  was  nearly  white     From  the 
absence  of  aky  trace  of  effusion  of  blood,  the  sound  condition  of  the  exposed 
ad  rose  tissuJ,  its  exemption  fi^om  the  action  of  the  fire,  -d  the  irre^^^^^^^^ 
character  and  appearance  of  the  fissures  Curling  concluded  that  thej, 
were  not  the  result  of  wounds  inflicted  before  the  occurrence  of  the  bmn  , 
he  considered  them  to  have  been  occasioned  by  the  influence  ofj^^at,  which 
had  forcibly  corrugated  the  skin  and  completely  destroyed  f  elasticity, 
and  the  superficial  layer  of  fatty  tissue  being  closely  adherent  to  t,  neces- 
sarily gave  way  at  the  same  time.    In  several  places  some  ^^^ll/f/^^^ 
containing  blood  were  observed  running  across  the  fissures  ;  these,  being 
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Tiiore  tenacious  than  tlie  fatty  tissue,  had  not  yielded  with  it.  This  appear- 
ance alone  was  sufficient  to  negative  the  supposition  of  the  infliction  of 
Avounds  by  cutting  instruments.  The  production  of  the  fissures  might 
have  been  aided  by  the  child's  struggles  immediately  after  the  occurrence 

■  of  the  burn,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  these  were  at  all  violent.  This 
conclusion  was  justified  by  the  facts ;  and  the  case  is  calculated  to  throw 
an  important  light  on  the  accidental  origin  of  fissures  or  wounds  of  the 
skin  in  cases  of  death  from  burns. 

The  conclusions  which  we  may  draw  from  the  foregoing  statements, 
are  : — 1.  That,  as  a  general  rule,  when  we  discover  marks  of  vesication, 
with  effusion  of  serum,  or  a  line  of  redness,  or  both,  about  a  burnt  part 
•of  the  body,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  the  burn  has  occurred  during 
life.  2.  That  when  these  appearances  are  not  met  with,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  the  burn  has  not  been  produced  in  the  living  body ;  the 
affirmative  evidence  derived  from  such  appearances  being  much  stronger 
than  the  negative. 

The  subject  of  scalding  scarcely  requires  a  separate  notice.  A  scald 
from  boiling  water  would,  when  recent,  be  indicated  by  vesication  and 
the  sodden  state  of  the  skin.    The  living  structures  are  not  charred  or 

■  destroyed  as  by  the  application  of  a  red-hot  solid.  A  woman  was  convicted 
■of  throwing  boiling  water  over  her  husband,  with  intent  to  maim  him. 
'{Reg.  V.  King,  Liverpool  Sum.  Ass.,  1847.)  In  another  case  {Reg.  v.  Blewitt, 
Worcester  Sum.  Ass.,  1847),  the  prisoner  was  convicted  of  the  manslaughter 
•of  his  wife  by  pouring  over  her  the  contents  of  a  kettle  of  boiling  water. 
At  the  Stafford  Winter  Assizes,  1859  {Reg.  v.  Hill),  a  man  was  convicted 
of  feloniously  casting  boiling  water  over  the  prosecutor,  with  intent  to  do 

;him  grievous  bodily  harm.  The  medical  evidence  was  to  the  effect  that  the 
scalds  were  on  the  head,  cheek,  neck,  and  arm,  and  were  of  a  dangerous 
character.  A  woman  at  Glasgow  attempted  to  kill  her  husband  by  pouring 
boiling  water  over  his  genital  organs  while  he  was  asleep  in  bed.  He  died  ; 
but  his  death  could  not  be  clearly  traced  to  the  scalding. 


Burns  by  Corrosive  Liquids. 

Among  the  cases  in  which  medical  evidence  is  sometimes  required,  are 
those  of  throwing  mineral  acids,  alkalies,  or  other  corrosive  liquids  on 
the  person.  This  crime  was  at  one  time  prevalent,  and  until  the  passing 
••of  24  &  25  Vict.  c.  100,  s.  29,  there  was  no  adequate  punishment  for 
it.  On  one  occasion,  an  assailant  escaped  a  charge  of  felony,  because 
it  could  not  be  considered,  in  law,  that  sulphuric  acid  was  capable  of 
.producing  a  woimd — the  man  having  been  indicted  for  woundino-.  One 
surgeon  considered  that  the  injuiy  produced  was  a  wound,  another 
thought  that  it  was  not.  The  judges  decided  that  it  was  not  a  wound 
7cQ^'?  ™^^""^§:  t^ie  Act.  {Bex  v.  Mnrroio,  Liverpool  Aut.  Ass., 
fi  ]  ■'-^^  statute  above  mentioned,  while  it  punishes  the  offence  omits 
••all  reference  to  a  definition  of  the  word  wound.  The  nature  of  the  liquid 
thrown  IS  merely  defined,  in  general  terms,  to  be  'any  corrosive  fluid  or 
any  destructive  substance '—a  point  which  will  require  medical  evidence 
lor  its  elucidation. 

In  common  language,  and  according  to  the  statute,  the  injury  thus  cro- 
'whoHv  d^-ff  ™^7^^1.f  oil  of  vitriol,  is  called  a  birn  ;  but  it  is 

Id  apt l?""^        1  ^'  "^"^  progress.    Great  deformity 

Ts  somet^lf  -'^^^^V'"'"^*'^/^  '^"^  ^"j'^^J^-  ^  ^^edical  man 
fh  s  mtrb?  ''^T''/  *°  d^^^^g-^^l^  t^ese  injuries  from  burns  and  scalds  ; 
this  may  be  easily  done,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  appearance  of  the 
part  injured,  as  well  as  by  the  description  of  the  first  symptoms.  The 
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escliar  or  destroyed  part  is  soft,  and  not  dry  as  in  a  burn  from  a  heated 
solid.  The  skin  touched  by  a  concentrated  acid  is  destroyed  and  sloughs 
away,  to  the  extent  of  the  part  on  which  the  corrosive  liquid  was  applied, 
leaving  a  suppurating  and  granulating  surface.  There  is  no  capillary 
congestion  or  redness  of  the  skin  around  the  injury,  as  in  a  burn ;  but  the 
colour  of  the  injured  part  may  throw  some  light  upon  the  nature  of  the 
corrosive  substance  used.  Thus,  while  oil  of  vitriol  (sulphuric  acid)  pro- 
duces dark-brown  stains,  aqua-f  ortis  (nitric  acid)  produces  yellow  or  yellow- 
brown  stains  on  the  skin.  Articles  of  dress  are  also  differently  coloured  by 
these  acids.  The  period  at  which  a  person  may  recover  from  an  injury  of 
this  kind  depends  on  the  degree  and  extent  of  the  injury,  and  the  part 
affected  by  the  corrosive  liquid.  Although  a  person  may  not  die  from  the 
direct  effects  of  the  acid,  yet  the  inflammation  which  follows  in  deep-seated 
parts  may  prove  fatal.  In  infants,  or  delicate  women,  an  extensive  injury 
thus  produced  may  readily  destroy  life.  In  one  instance,  sulphuric  acid 
thrown  on  the  face  produced  inflammation  of  the  eye,  for  which  bleeding 
was  prescribed.  The  person  died  of  phlebitis  (inflammation  of  the  vein) , . 
as  the  result  of  this  bleeding  (p.  637) .  In  the  case  of  Miss  Gashin,  for  whom 
an  escharotic  liniment,  containing  nitric  acid,  was  prescribed  by  a  quack, 
there  was  no  doubt  that  death  was  caused  by  the  great  local  mischief  pro- 
duced by  the  application.  The  nature  of  the  acid  may  be  determined  b}' 
applying  wetted  linen  to  the  part  when  the  injury  is  recent,  and  examining 
the  liquid  thus  absorbed.  In  general,  however,  evidence  is  readily  obtained 
by  examining  the  spots  or  stains  left  on  articles  of  clothing  or  furniture. 
Sulphxiric  acid  is  most  commonly  used :  nitric  acid  has  also  been  thrown 
at  the  person,  and  has  led  to  the  destruction  of  the  sight.  The  caustic 
alkalies  may  also  be  used  under  these  circumstances,  as  well  as  numerous 
other  liquids,  on  which  the  only  medical  opinion  required  would  be,  whether 
the  article  employed  should  or  should  not  be  considered  as  a  corrosive 
liquid  or  a  destructive  substance.  To  constitute  a  felony,  it  is  not  now 
necessary  that  the  ^person  should  have  sustained,  from  the  act  of  throwing, 
any  bodily  injury.  Unless  vital  reaction  has  taken  place,  there  are  no 
means  of  distinguishing  the  effects  of  a  corrosive  liquid  on  the  living  from 
those  produced  on  the  dead  body.    ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1869,  1,  396.) 

The  mineral  acids  are  sometimes  used  in  other  ways  for  the  destruction 
of  life.  In  1833,  a  man  poured  a  quantity  of  strong  nitric  acid  into  the  ear 
of  his  wife  while  she  was  lying  asleep.  She  awoke  suddenly  with  a  violent 
pain  in  the  ear,  which  continued  for  three  days,  whereby  she  became  weak 
and  exhausted.  Soon  afterwards  there  was  copious  bleeding,  and  a  portion 
of  membrane  escaped.  She  lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm,  and  became  com- 
pletely deaf.  Suppuration  took  place  from  the  ear,  and  blood  escaped  daily. 
She  gradually  sank,  and  died  six  weeks  after  the  injury,  the  right  half  of 
the  body  being  convulsed  before  death.  On  inspection,  a  portion  of  the 
external  ear  was  wanting,  and  the  ear-passage  was  much  wider  than 
natural.  The  brain,  near  the  petrous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone,  wa& 
softened,  and  the  bone  itself  diseased  (carious) .  The  injury  had  led  to  death 
indirectly  by  producing  disease  of  the  brain.    ('  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  17,  p.  89.) 

In  a  case  at  Aberdeen,  a  woman  poured  oil  of  vitriol  down  the  throat 
of  her  husband,  while  he  was  asleep  with  his  mouth  open.  She  was 
convicted  of  the  murder.  In  another  case,  a  woman  killed  her  husband, 
by  pouring  a  solution  of  corrosive-sublimate  down  his  throat  while  he  was 
sleeping.  In  Beg.  v.  Lipsld  (O.C.C.,  July,  1889),  a  murder  was  committed 
by  pouring  a  mixture  of  nitric  and  sul]3huric  acids  down  the  throat  of  a 
woman  in  bed.  These,  however,  were  treated  as  cases  of  poisoning,  as 
death  did  not  depend  on  the  local  or  external  mischief  produced  by  the 
corrosive  agent  employed. 
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CHAPTER  62. 

SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION— ALLEGED  OCCURRENCE  OF  CASES  IN  HUMAN  BEINGS 
SPONTANEOUS  FIRE-SPONTANEOUS  COMBUSTION  OF 

™rAL  AND  ORGANIC  SUBSTANCES-CONDITIONS  FOR  THE  BPONTANEOUS 
COMBUSnON  OF  COTTON,  HAY,  AND  OTHER  SUBSTANCES-INFLUENCE  OF  OIL 
AND  WATER. 

It  is  nearly  a  cenfcurj  and  a  half  since  the  hypothesis  o£  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  the  human  body  took  its  origin.  It  was  readily  accepted  by 
those  who  coiTld  not  in  any  other  way  account  for  the  phenomena  and  who 
were  incompetent  to  reason  correctly  from  recorded  tacts.  At  that  date 
the  facts  connected  with  combustion  had  not  even  been  discovered.  All 
bodies  were  supposed  to  hold  within  them  a  principle  of  ^ve  (pUogiston), 
which  might  be  eliminated  from  them  under  certain  conditions.  When 
a  person  was  found  burnt,  and  no  cause  was  apparent,  tj^e  fire  was 
supposed  to  have  had  a  spontaneous  origin,  i.e.  withm  the  body  ot  the 

In  old  medico-legal  works  cases  are  recorded,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
the  body  had  been  spontaneously  consumed  by  an  inward  combustion  of  the 
.)rgans.    In  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  cases,  that  of  a  man  of  the  name  ot 
3EUet,  of  Rheims,  who  was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  wife  nre, 
the  question  of  spontaneous  combustion  was  raised  in  the  defence^  and  led 
to  the  acquittal  of  the  accused.    This  case  rests  upon  the  authority  of  Le 
Cat,  and  it  is  stated  to  have  occurred  at  Rheims  in  1725.   It  appears  that 
the  body  of  the  deceased  woman,  almost  entirely  consumed,  was  found  lying 
in  the  kitchen  of  the  house  at  a  short  distance  from  the  hearth.   A  part  of 
the  head  only,  Avith  a  portion  of  the  legs,  and  a  few  of  the  vertebraa,  had 
escaped  combustion.    The  floor  beneath  the  body  was  partially  burnt.  The 
prisoner,  in  his  defence,  stated  that  he  and  his  wife  had  retired  to  rest  on 
the  previous  evening ;  that  his  wife,  not  being  able  to  sleep,  got  up  and 
went  into  the  kitchen,  as  he  supposed,  to  warm  herself.    He  was  awakened 
by  the  smell  of  fire,  and  going  down  into  the  kitchen  discovered  the 
deceased  lying  near  the  hearth  in  the  manner  described.   An  intrigue  with 
a  female  servant  was  considered  to  furnish  a  sufficient  motive  for  the 
alleged  act  of  murder,  and  the  man  was  found  guilty.    On  appeal  to  a 
higher  Court,  the  sentence  of  death  was  revoked,  and  the  prisoner  was 
discharged  on  the  ground  that  this  was  a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion. 
(Taylor's  '  Elts.  of  Med.  Jurispr.,'  183G,  I,  254.   See  also  Liebig's  '  Letters 
on  Chemistry,'  1851,  p.  281.)    As  far  as  the  mode  of  death  was  concerned, 
there  was  nothing  in  this  case  to  indicate  violence  by  another.   The  facts 
are  explicable  on  the  supposition  that  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  were 
accidentally  ignited.  The  almost  complete  destruction  of  the  body  appeared 
at  that  date  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  ordinary  effects  of  fire,  but 
subsequent  observations  have  shown  that  this  is  an  error.  Other  cases,  in 
which  the  details  are  similar,  have  been  recorded.    It  does  not  appear, 
however,  that  any  one  on  whose  judgment  reliance  can  be  placed  has  ever 
seen  a  case  or  recorded  the  details  from  actual  observation.  The  hypothesis 
of  such  a  mode  of  destruction  of  the  human  body  is  not  only  unsupported 
by  any  credible  facts,  but  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  all  that  science  has 
revealed.    In  the  instances  reported  which  are  worthy  of  any  credit,  a 
candle,  a  fire,  or  some  other  ignited  body  has  been  at  hand,  and  the 
accidental  kindling  of  the  clothes  of  the  deceased  was  highly  probable. 
They  who  adopt  this  hypothesis  appeal  to  the  electrical  state  of  the 
atmosphere  or  of  the  person,  coupled  with  the  impregnation  of  the  tissues 
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Avith  the  '  inflammable  principles  '  of  alcohol,  as  condition  sufficiently  ex- 
planatory  of  their  views  :  such  explanations  may  be  reserved  until  the 
occurrence  of  this  spontaneous  combustion  from  internal  causes  is  placed 
beyond  any  reasonable  doubt.  (For  a  minute  description  of  the  phenomena 
>vhich  are  supposed  to  accompany  this  condition,  see  Casper's  '  Wochen- 
schrift,'  1841,  Nos.  8,  D,  10;  Henke's  '  Zeitschrift  der  S.  A.'  1842  2 
228 ;  1843,  2,  39  ;  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1850,  2,  191  and  3G3  ;  also  1851,  1,  99 
2,  383.)  It  need  hardly  be  observed  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  structure 
of  the  human  body  which  is  not  equally  found  in  the  bodies  of  all  warm- 
blooded animals.  No  one  has  ever  recorded  a  case  of  the  death  by 
spontaneous  combustion  of  any  domestic  animal ;  and  the  cases  recorded 
as  having  occurred  in  human  beings  are  explicable  as  ordinary  natural 
phenomena — the  combustion  of  clothing  or  furniture,  or  the  result  of 
accident. 

Some  writers,  who  have  rejected  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
have  taken  up  the  view  that  the  human  body  may  in  certain  cases  acquire 
preternaturally  combustible  properties.    Although  they  admit  that  fire  is 
always  applied  from  without,  they  at  the  same  time  contend  that  from  the 
amount  of  animal  matter  found  burnt,  compared  with  the  clothing  or 
furniture  which  may  have  become  ignited,  the  flesh,  soft  organs,  and  even 
bones  must  have  been  more  combustible  than  usual.   Such  a  theory  as  this, 
however,  is  not  required  to  explain  the  facts.    Dry  animal  solids  readily 
burn,  but  the  soft  parts,  either  in  the  living  or  recently  dead  body,  contain 
as  ruuch  as  72  per  cent,  of  water,  which  renders  them  highly  incomljustible. 
Until  a  large  proportion  of  this  water  is  evaporated,  the  substance  does  not 
undergo  combustion.    In  many  experiments  made  on  different  organs  and 
on  difl:'erent  bodies  the  author  has  not  observed  that  different  parts  of  the 
same  body  or  the  parts  of  different  bodies  have  varied  in  their  degree  of 
combustibility.    The  bones  alone  have  withstood  a  greater  degree  of  heat, 
from  the  large  proportion  of  earthy  matter  contained  in  them.    The  experi- 
ments have  led  to  this  result — the  flesh  and  the  oi'gans  generally  are  very 
difficult  of  combustion,  and  can  be  completely  consumed  only  in  a  strong 
fire  and  under  a  powerful  current  of  air.    Experiments  on  the  bodies  of 
animals  have  shown  that  they  possess  the  same  property  of  difficult  com- 
bustibility.  The  presence  of  alcohol  in  flesh  does  not  render  it  combustible. 
The  alcohol  will  burn,  but  the  flesh  can  only  be  burned  by  removing  from  it 
the  substance  which  interferes  with  its  combustibility — namely,  water. 
Tissues  which  have  undergone  extensive  fatty  degeneration  may,  neverthe- 
less, become  unusually  combustible,  so  as  to  become  readily  inflamed  on 
the  application  of  the  moderate  heat  of  a  spirit-lamp. 

In  some  cases  of  accidental  burning  in  which  aZZ  the  facts  were  known, 
the  body  is  stated  to  have  been  much  destroyed,  compared  with  the  injury 
done  to  surrounding  objects.  In  1864,  a  woman  given  to  habits  of  intoxi- 
cation was  found  dead  in  her  room.  Her  clothes  were  on  fire,  and  a  chair 
had  been  burnt.  The  room  when  entered  was  filled  with  a  thick  black 
offensive  smoke.  On  examination  it  was  found  that  some  of  the  bones 
were  completely  deprived  of  flesh.  In  the  absence  of  a  fire  or  candle 
(which  was  still  burning  on  the  table)  this  might  have  been  set  down  as 
a  case  of  spontaneous  combustion,  or,  by  reason  of  the  flesh  being  burnt 
from  the  bones,  at  least  as  a  case  of  preternatural  combustibility,  whereas 
it  was  nothing  more  than  a  casualty  by  fire. 

Ogston,  Senr.  and  Junr.  ('Lect.  on  Med.  Jurispr.,'  pp.  463,  559), 
relate  the  two  following  cases  of  preternatural  combustibility,  which  came 
within  their  own  experience.  A  woman,  aged  66,  of  intemperate  habits, 
was  left  in  her  house  alone.  An  hour  later  her  body  was  found  on  the 
third  step  of  the  stair  near  the  kitchen  j  the  step  on  which  the  corpse 
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..ested,  and  one  of  the  spokes  of  the  wooden  hand-rail  bei^^^^^^^^ 
were  the  seatof  achair  and  a  small  portion  o  ^^^^/^^^^^ 
on  a  bed,  both  in  a  kitchen  on  the  same  floor,  and  ^"^i^^^^l^f.,^^^^^^^'^ 
•Contrasted  with  this  moderate  amount  of 

body,  was  the  extent  of  its  effects  on  herself.    On  the  front  of  the  head  and 
face,  the  absence  of  the  soft  parts  left  the  exposed  bones  ^laj;k^^^^^^^^^^ 
-calcined.    On  the  back  of  the  neck  and  chest,  patches  of  a  ^^'^^^y^f^^ 
were  found  here  and  there ;  and,  beside  them  the  ^Pf  ^^^^l^^^.^^t'^J^'t 
of  the  ribs  were  exposed  and  burned  black.   The  abdominal  wall  was  want> 
ing,  the  intestines  a  burned  and  blackened  mass,  and  the  surface  ot  the  liver 
cafcined     The  upper  limbs  were  distorted,  the  elbows  strongly  flexed  ana 
•overywhere  charred  to  a  great  depth;  the  bones,  however,  even  ot  t^e 
fingers,  preserving  their  position.    The  right  thigh  had  its  deeper  muscles 
•still  uncharred,  but  presenting  the  appearance  of  roast  beet,  and  was  v^ry 
dry.    The  skin  and  superficial  muscles  were  completely  burnt  away.  ±ne 
right  leg,  only  partially  attached  to  the  thigh,  was  entirely  converted  into 
a  greasy  black  charred  mass,  even  the  bones  not  escaping,    ihe  rignt 
foot,  totally  detached  from  the  leg,  had  been  changed  into  a  soft,  blacJs, 
greasy,  and  shapeless  cinder.    The  left  thigh,  leg,  and  foot  were  in  a  con- 
dition similar  to  the  right.    Not  a  vestige  of  clothing  remained  anywhere. 
In  the  second  case,  a  woman,  aged  60,  was  left  by  her  husband  m  bed, 
apparently  in  her  usual  health.    Three  hours  later  smoke  was  noticed 
issuing  from  the  room,  and  the  woman  was  found  dead  close  to  the  fireplace, 
in  which  there  were  then  only  a  few  nearly  extinguished  embers  ;  her  night- 
dress, her  only  clothing,  was  on  fire.    It  was  supposed  that  two  l^o^i'J 
previously,  and  an  hour  after  her  husband  had  left  her,  the  deceased  had 
got  out  of  bed  to  light  the  fire  in  her  room.    The  whole  of  the  right  side 
of  the  body  was  more  or  less  burned,  the  burns  being  in  all  stages,  froni 
mere  reddening  of  the  skin  to  its  complete  destruction,  along  with  that  ot 
the  flesh  underneath  it.    The  flesh  of  the  right  arm  was  charred  down  to 
the  bones,  and  the  elbow-joint  was  laid  open.    The  superficial  muscles 
of  the  right  thigh  were  burned  away,  and  the  deeper  muscles  roasted.  The 
right  side  of  the  face  and  head  were  charred.    The  right  breast  was  roasted. 
There  were  burns  of  the  first  and  second  degrees  on  the  left  arm  and  hand. 
The  belly  was  much  swollen.    In  both  these  cases  the  combustion  appears 
to  have  originated  from  the  ashes  in  the  fireplaces,  but,  in  the  opinion  of 
Ogston,  they  seemed  insufficient  to  account  for  the  extreme  destruction  of 
the  bodies,  without  supposing  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  unusual  readiness 
to  support  combustion.    For  another  instructive  case  of  so-called  spon- 
taneous combustion  see  '  Br.  Med.  Jour.,'  1888,  I.  p.  841. 

It  frequently  happens  that  the  skin  is  much  injured  by  fire,  while  the 
muscles  and  soft  parts  beneath  have  suffered  but  little.  There  are  some 
circumstances  which  may  occasionally  explain  the  different  degrees  m 
which  parts  of  a  body  are  found  burnt.  An  assassin  may  have  employed 
methylated  spirit,  naphtha,  benzoline,  turpentine,  or  some  inflammable 
liquid,  of  which  no  trace  can  be  found ;  and  the  great  destruction  of  the 
"body  may  therefore  be  due  to  this  extraneous  cause,  and  not  to  any  increased 
combustibility  of  its  parts.  A  short  exposure  to  a  large  volume  of  flame, 
owing  to  its  high  temperature,  will  speedily  char  the  flesh  and  consume  it. 
Articles  of  female  dress,  from  the  quantity  of  air  enclosed  between  the 
layers,  are  capable  of  producing  a  considerable  volume  of  flame,  and  thus 
the  bodies  of  women  are  sometimes  extensively  destroyed,  as  a  result  of 
the  accidental  burning  of  the  clothes  (p.  738).  Even  allowing  that  parts 
of  the  human  body  might,  in  certain  cases,  acquire  increased  combustible 
properties,  the  medical  jurist  will  perceive  that  this  admission  does  not 
involve  any  difiiculty  in  the  judicial  determination  of  a  question  of  murder 
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by  burning  ;  since  it  is  contended  that  the  combustion  of  a  body  cannot 
possibly  take  place  except  by  contact  with  some  substance  already  in  a 
state  of  combustion.  But  whether  the  ignition  of  the  clothes  of  a  deceased 
person  took  place  accidentally,  or  by  the  criminal  act  of  another,  is  a 
totally  different  question:  it  can  be  cleared  up  only  by  general  and 
circumstantial  evidence.  Assuming  that  the  body  of  one  person  will  burn 
more  rapidly  and  completely  than  that  of  another,  this  will  be  no  answer 
to  a  charge  of  causing  death  by  fire.  The  intention  which  a  person  may 
have  had  in  setting  fire  to  the  clothes  of  another,  when  he  could  not 
possibly  know  to  what  degree  the  burning  would  extend,  is  a  question  for 
a  jury,  to  be  decided  from  the  circumstances.  The  relation  of  this  subject 
of  the  alleged  spontaneous  combustion  of  the  body  to  medical  jurisprudence 
appears  to  have  been  much  exaggerated. 

Such  a  defence  as  spontaneous  combustion  might  afford,  would,  if 
admitted,  prove  most  convenient  to  assassins.  In  the  case  of  Mrs.  Pulley, 
whose  body  was  examined  in  1860,  the  circumstances  were  such  as  to 
require  but  little  ingenuity  to  transform  them  into  a  case  of  spontaneous 
combustion,  although  a  proper  inquiry  showed  that  it  was  a  deliberate 
murder  by  strangulation.  There  was  a  subsequent  burning  of  the  body 
by  means  of  the  clothes,  in  order  to  eiface  the  marks  of  a  violent  death. 
The  deceased  was  found  lying  on  the  hearth  of  her  room,  about  three  or 
four  feet  from  the  grate.  Fi-om  the  shoulders  downwards  the  body 
was  lying  on  a  boarded  floor  of  oak.  The  deceased  was  fully  dressed, 
and  parts  of  her  clothing  and  body  had  been  destroyed  by  fire.  A  brass 
candlestick  was  lying  between  the  left  arm  and  the  body,  the  top  of  the 
candlestick  being  inclined  towards  it.  The  clothes  were  wholly  burnt 
olf  both  arms,  and  partly  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  trunk.  The 
legs  were  not  at  all  burnt.  A  bonnet  which  the  deceased  wore  was 
partly  burnt.  The  right  arm  was  elevated  by  the  side,  with  the  elbow 
resting  on  the  floor.  The  fingers  were  partly  burnt  off,  and  the  remainder 
of  the  hand  was  charred.  The  left  hand,  which  was  stretched  out,  was  not 
so  much  buimt  as  the  right.  Some  ashes  from  the  clothing  lay  between 
the  left  arm  and  the  body,  which  was  not  elevated  above  the  floor.  The 
fire  was  extinguished,  but  there  was  a  strong  smell  of  burning  in  the  room 
when  it  was  entered.  There  had  been  no  fire  in  the  grate.  Under  the 
body  there  was  a  hole  in  the  oak  floor,  which  had  been  produced  by 
burning.  The  features  were  distorted  and  swollen,  and  the  eyes  suffused 
with  blood.  Some  parts  were  burnt  to  a  cinder,  whilst  othei's  were  but 
little  affected  by  the  fire.  This  case  is  in  some  respects  similar  to  that  of 
Millet  (p.  743). 

Gases  of  alleged  spontaneous  combustion  dependent  on  accident  or  homicide. 
— The  following  case  occurred  in  France.  The  body  of  a  man  was  found 
lying  in  bed,  and  in  a  state  of  combustion,  by  some  persons  who  entered  his- 
bedroom  in  the  morning.  The  chamber  Avas  filled  with  a  dense  smoke,  and 
one  of  the  witnesses  asserted  that  he  saw^  a  small  whitish  flame  playing 
around  the  body  of  the  deceased,  which  receded  from  him  as  he  approached. 
The  clothes  of  the  deceased  and  the  coverings  of  the  bed  were  almost 
entirely  consumed  ;  but  the  wood  was  only  partially  burnt.  There  were 
no  ashes,  and  there  was  but  a  small  quantity  of  vegetable  charcoal :  there- 
was,  however,  a  kind  of  mixed  residue,  altered  by  fire,  and  some  pieces  of 
animal  charcoal,  which  had  evidently  been  derived  from  the  joints.^  The 
deceased  was  in  the  habit  of  camying  lucifer-matches  in  his  waistcoat 
pocket,  and,  according  to  his  usual  practice,  he  had  had  a  hot  brick  placed 
at  his  feet  when  he  went  to  bed  the  preceding  evening.  Two  hours  after- 
wards his  son  and  daughter-in-law  passed  by  the  door  of  his  room,  but  there 
was  nothing  Avhich  attracted  their  attention.    It  Avas  only  the  following 
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mornino-,  early,  that  his  grandson  found  his  body  in  the  state  described. 
The  deceased  was  71  years  of  age.     He  was  not  fat,  nor  was  he  addicted 
to  drunkenness.    The  temperature  of  the  air  was  low  ;  and  there  were  no 
electrical  manifestations.    The  son  and  his  wife  were  suspected  of  having 
murdered  the  deceased,  and  afterwards  burnt  the  body  in  order  to  conceal 
the  traces  of  the  crime.     The  body,  which  had  been  buried  was  exhumed: 
and  examined.    The  partially  burnt  cravat  was  still  around  the  neck,  and 
part  of  a  sleeve  of  a  nightshirt  was  found.    The  hands,  completely  burnt,, 
were  also  attached  to  the  forearms  by  some  carbonized  tendons,  which  gave 
way  on  the  slightest  touch.    The  thighs  were  detached,  so  as  to  resemble 
a  wilful  mutilation,  but  for  the  discovery  of  animal  charcoal  about  thera.- 
From  these  facts,   Masson   considered   it  impossible  to  ascribe  the 
changes  to  the  effect  of  accidental  burning  ;  and  as  they  could  only  be 
produced  by  violent  combustion  continuing  for  some  time,  he  drew  th& 
inference  that  the  burning  mast  have  resulted  from  some  inherent  cause 
in  the  person,  probably  roused  into  activity  by  the  hot  brick  placed  at  the 
feet  of  the  deceased.    The  burning  once  commenced,  would  be  easily  sup- 
ported by  the  state  of  the  tissues.    Hence  the  case  was,  in  his  ppmion,  to 
be  referred  to  the  class  of  spontaneous  combustions.    Orfila  is  reported 
to  have  coincided  with  Masson  in  this  opinion,  and  the  accused  were 
acquitted.    ('  Gaz.  Med.,'  Sept.  4,  1847.)    With  respect  to  the  medical 
opinion,  that  a  long- continued  action  of  a  strong  heat  was  necessary  m  order 
to  produce  the  effects  observed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  not  possible- 
to  assign  the  degree  of  the  duration  of  the  heat  which  is  required  to  pro- 
duce particular  effects  on  the  body.    It  appears  probable  that  Masson  had 
underrated  the  effects  which  are  liable  to  follow  from  an  accidental  ignition 
of  the  clothes. 

In  1850  some  German  physicians  advocated  the  hypothesis  of  spon- 
taneous combustion.  A  trial  took  place  at  Darmstadt  in  1850,  in  which  a 
valet  named  Jolm  Stauff -was  charged  with  the  murder  of  his  mistress, 
the  Countess  of  Goerlitz.  This  lady  was  found  dead  in  her  apartment ;  the 
dress  on  the  upper  part  of  the  body  was  almost  wholly  consumed;  the 
head  exhibited  the  form  of  a  nearly  shapeless  black  mass,  in  which  the 
mouth  was  imperfectly  distinguishable,  with  the  charred  tongue  pro- 
truding from  it.  The  skin  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  the  skin  and  muscles 
of  the  face  and  upper  part  of  the  chest,  was  much  blackened  and  charred.. 
The  joints  of  both  arms  were  charred  on  their  surfaces,  and  the  blackened 
ends  of  the  bones  protruded.  There  were  no  marks  of  fire  anywhere  on 
the  clothes  beyond  the  margins  of  the  burns  on  the  body.  A  writing- 
desk  near  the  body  had  been  partially  burnt,  and  the  floor  beneath  and  in 
front  of  the  desk,  over  a  space  of  a  foot  and  a  half,  had  been  entirely  con- 
sumed. The  feet  of  a  chair  placed  near  the  writing-desk  were  slightly 
charred.  A  folding-board  and  the  drawers  were  also  much  burnt.  The 
physician  who  was  consulted  could  suggest  no  other  explanation  of  the 
facts  than  that  the  body  of  the  Countess  must  have  taken  fire  spontane- 
ously, while  she  was  engaged  in  writing  at  her  desk.  He  could  not  even 
admit  that  her  cap  or  dress  might  have  become,  by  some  accident,  ignited 
by  a  candle  ;  because,  had  this  been  the  case,  she  wou.ld,  in  his  opinion,, 
have  had  time  to  escape  or  call  for  assistance.  The  other  reasons  assigned 
for  the  ado]3tion  of  this  hypothesis  were,  that  deceased  went  to  bed  in 
good  health,  that  there  was  a  greasy  black  or  sooty  substance  found  about 
the  room,  and  that  the  body  exhaled  an  empyreumatic  odour.  It  may  be- 
observed  that  when  the  room  was  first  broken  into,  and  the  Countess 
was  found  dead,  flames  burst  out  simultaneously  from  the  hangings,  the 
writing-desk,  and  the  floor  beneath  it,  which  required  to  be  extinguished 
by  water.     The  opinion  thus  given  amounted  to  this  :  the  Countess's. 
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body  had  undergone  slow  combustion  until  it  reached  a  full  red-heat ;  it 
then  ignited  the  furnitare  around — the  reverse  of  the  process  by  which, 
according-  to  experience,  persons  are  usually  burnt  to  death.  The  Countess 
was  thus  found  dead  in  her  chamber  on  June  13th,  1847.  On  Nov.  26th 
of  that  year,  it  was  intimated  to  the  Count  that  an  inquest  would  be  held  ; 
and  the  valet  Stauff,  having  in  the  mean  time  made  an  attempt  to  poison 
'Tiis  master,  was  then  fir.st  suspected  of  having  murdered  the  Countess — 
the  death  by  burning  having  up  to  this  time  been  treated  as  an  accidental 
occurrence.  The  body,  which  had  been  buried,  was  not  exhumed  until 
Aug.  11th,  1848,  i.e.  fourteen  months  after  death  :  it  was  subjected  to  a 
special  examination,  and  the  Hessian  Medical  College,  to  which  the  case 
was  referred,  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  Countess  had  not  died  from 
spontaneous  combustion.  The  case  was  subsequently  referred  to  Liebig 
and  Bischoff ;  and  their  report  was  issued  in  March,  1850,  at  which  date 
the  man  Stauff  was  put  on  his  trial.  They  found  no  difficulty  in  con- 
•  eluding  that  the  body  had  been  wilfully  burnt  after  death  for  the  purpose 
of  concealing  the  murder.  There  was  some  doubt  whether  the  deceased 
had  died  from  strangulation,  or  from  violence  to  the  head.  StaufE  was 
-  convicted  chiefly  upon  circumstantial  evidence.  He  subsequently  confessed 
that  the  countess  had  entered  her  room  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  committing 
:  a  robbery.  A  struggle  took  place  ;  he  seized  her  by  the  throat,  strangled 
her,  and  afterwards  placed  the  body  in  a  chair,  piling  around  it  combustible 
articles  of  furnitui'e.  He  set  fire  to  these  with  the  view  of  destroying  the 
proofs  of  his  crime.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  tongue  was  found  pro- 
truded, as  it  is  in  violent  strangulation,  and  that  in  its  charred  state  it 
retained  the  position  given  to  it  by  the  act  of  murder. 

One  of  the  supposed  scientific  difficulties  in  this  case  was,  that  the  body 
■  appeared  to  have  been  so  much  consumed  compared  with  the  amount  of 
combustibles  near  it.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  been  a  mere  conjecture. 
Another  point  which  excited  notice  was,  that  the  clothes  were  not  consumed 
beyond  the  margins  of  the  burns  on  the  body — a  circumstance  which  has 
been  regarded  as  a  special  characteristic  of  spontaneous  combustion, 
although  it  simply  shows  that  when  the  clothing  burns  without  producing 
much  flame,  the  burns  on  the  body  are  defined  by  the  clothing  actually 
consumed.  The  dark  greasy  matter  on  the  furniture  and  the  empyreumatic 
smell  are  also  conditions  which  in  this  case  were  proved  to  be  the  results  of 
a  homicidal  attempt  to  conceal  a  murder,  and  they  were  not,  in  any  sense, 
indications  of  spontaneous  combustion.  They  are  always  produced  when 
there  is  a  slow  or  smothered  combustion  of  animal  matter.  (See,  for  a 
further  report  of  this  case,  a  paper  by  Tardieu,  '  Ann.  d'Hyg.,'  1850,  2, 
191,  363 ;  and  1851,  1,  99  ;  also  Ogston,  in  '  Med.  Gaz.,'  vol.  46,  pp.  899 
and  948. 

A  case  of  note  in  reference  to  this  subject  is  that  reported  by 
Bertholle  ('  L'Union  Med.,'  Nov.  19,  1870)  ;  and  by  Strohl  ('  Ann.  d'Hyg.,' 
1871,  1,  228).  A  woman  addicted  to  drinking  alcoholic  liquids  to  excess, 
including  absinthe,  having  drunk  largely,  went  into  her  bedroom,  and  two 
hours  afterwards,  her  husband,  in  attempting  to  enter  the  room,  found  the 
door  so  hot  that  it  gave  him  the  sensation  of  burning.  An  alarm  of  fire 
was  given,  and  the  room  was  entered  by  a  window.  There  was  a  nauseous 
odour  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  on  entering.  The  dead  body  of  the  woman 
was  found  on  the  floor  between  the  bed  and  the  hearth— the  head  being 
partly  under  the  bed,  and  the  legs  across  the  hearth.  There  was  no  fire  in 
the  grate,  and  the  register  was  down.  The  floor  on  which  the  body  was 
lying  was  more  carbonized  than  burnt,  and  on  it  were  found  fragments  of 
Itjones — some  of  the  ribs,  a  hand,  and  incinerated  remains.  The  head, 
-which  was  swollen  and  of  a  violet-red  colour,  presented  no  mark  of 
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Wing.  The  W  was  r^^^^;^^-  rl^dt^TthrW^^ 
burnt,  but  was  covered  with  ^  ^^^^^^^^^^^  ,l,oulder.    The  right 

''''';?d  lost  tVetanTwhich  tKicuM  at  the  wrist.  The  elbow 
?^^t  was  expotd,  S  muscles  of  the  arms  were  not  destroyed.  The 
eft  side  and  front  of  the  chest  were  widely  open,  but  there  was  no  trace 
of  the  thoracic  viscera.  The  lower  ribs  were  separated.  The  walls  of  the 
aLomen  were  gone,-its  cavity  was  empty,  the  viscera  bemg  reduced  _  to 
f  gre'sT  black^soot  adhering  lo  the  vertebra.  .  The  bones  of  the  spme 
and  pelvis  remained,  but  the  muscles  and  fascial  had  disappeared.  The 
lower^  Ss  from  the  thighs  downwards  were  entire,  the  skm  being 
covered  with  a  black  powder-but  there  were  no  blisters  or  vesications  on 

*^^It  iffurther  stated  that,  although  there  was  no  visible  source  of  fire 
or  ignition  in  the  room-and  the  bed  and  its  furniture  had  escaped  burn- 
incr-the  floor  was  still  burning,  but  without  flame,  when  the  rooni  was 
entered.  No  combustible  in  the  shape  of  candle,  matches,  or  fuel  was 
found  near  the  body.  No  noise  or  cry  of  alarm  was  heard,  and  the 
people  living  opposite  saw  no  light  or  flames  m  the  chamber  or  smoke- 

issuing"  from  it.  ,    ,       .      •    ji  •  i 

The  complete  destruction  of  the  clothes  by  burning  in  this  case  shows 
that  the  fire  was  ab  extra,  e^nd  although  no  sources  of  combustion  were- 
found  in  the  room,  still  this  does  not  preclude  the  possibihty  of  an  accident 
from  this  source.    The  woman  may  have  had  matches  about  her,  and  m 
her  intoxicated  state  an  accident  may  have  easily  occurred,  by  which  her 
clothes  were  ignited  and  led  to  the  combustion  of  the  body  as  well  as  ot 
the  matches.    This,  at  any  rate,  is  more  probable  than  the  theory  that  the 
viscera  of  her  body  should  have  spontaneously  acquired  such  a  temperature 
as  to  lead  to  the  complete  destruction  of  her  clothing.    A  case  like  this 
proves  nothing  in  favour  of  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combustion.    It  is 
similar  in  its  details  to  that  of  Mrs.  Ptdley,  a  case  of  murder  with  an 
attempt  at  concealment  fp.  746).    The  unequal  burning  of  the  body  was. 
observed  in  both  cases. 

It  could  scarcely  be  supposed  that  the  question  of  the  spontaneous 
combustion  of  the  dead  human  body  would  present  itself  for  consideration, 
yet  the  following  case  bears  upon  this  point.    In  1865,  a  gentleman,  aet. 
30,  died  in  the  south  of  England  of  typhoid  fever.    It  was  noticed  that 
there  was  great  tympanitis.    His  remains  were  taken  to  Garston  and 
interred  in  the  family  vault  in  the  parish  church.    The  body  was  in  a 
shell,  enclosed  in  a  patent  metallic  cofiin  and  an  oaken  one.  About 
thirteen  months  after  the  burial  afoul  smell  was  perceived  in  the  church, 
and  it  was  found  to  issue  from  a  crevice  in  the  floor  immediately  over  the 
vault  in  which  the  cofi&ns  had  been  placed.    The  vault  was  opened,  and 
it  was  then  found  that  the  coffins  in  which  the  body  was  placed  had  burst 
opposite  to  the  breast,  and  liquid  matter  w^as  oozing  from  the  body.  The 
coffins  were  filled  with  sawdust,  and  the  vault  was  left  exposed  for  the 
night.  The  gas,  which  had  been  lighted  in  the  church  during  the  explora- 
tion, was  turned  off  at  the  meter,  and,  as  it  was  supposed,  all  was  left 
quite  safely.    The  next  morning,  when  the  workmen  entered,  the  vault 
was  found  to  be  on  fire,  burning,  as  the  sexton  said,  with  a  bluish  flame 
and  a  most  offensive  smell.   By  throwing  water  and  earth  on  the  burning 
mass  the  flames  were  extinguished,  and  it  was  then  found  that  the 
wooden  coffin  of  the  deceased  and  his  remains  were  entirely  consumed, 
with  the  exception  of  the  silver  coffin-plate  and  a  portion  of  the  intestines. 
Another  coffin  in  the  same  vault,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  was  slightly 
burnt  at  the  side. 
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For  such  a  complete  destruction  of  the  body  to  have  taken  place,  the 
fire  must  have  been  going  on  for  some  hours  before  discovery.  None  of 
the  woodwork  or  any  other  part  of  the  church  was  injured,  and  the  place 
was  found  secure  as  on  the  previous  night.  Many  persons  set  it  down  to 
spontaneous  combustion,  but  it  was  found  that  one  of  the  workmen  had 
been  smoking  in  the  vault,  and  might  have  carelessly  thrown  down  the 
lighted  paper  which  he  used.  This  may  have  kindled  the  cloth  covering 
■of  the  coffia  and  sawdust,  and  assuming  that  the  gases  issuing  from  the 
body  were  of  a  combustible  nature,  like  those  described  as  issuing  from 
■dead  bodies  advanced  in  putrefaction  (pp.  Ill,  112),  the  results  might 
be  accounted  for  without  reference  to  the  theory  of  spontaneous  combus- 
tion. The  only  inexplicable  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  the  bones  are  stated 
to  have  entirely  disappeared,  as  these  are  chiefly  formed  in  incombustible 
mineral  matter — phosphate  and  carbonate  of  calcium.  Dead  bodies  may, 
us  it  has  been  elsewhere  stated  (pp.  51,  07),  emit  light  and  heat,  and 
evolve  inflammable  gases.  But  these  gases  require  a  full  red-heat,  in 
■order  that  they  should  burn  and  produce  the  usual  effects  of  burning.  In 
this  case  the  sawdust  no  doubt  acted  as  fuel,  and  thus  led  to  the  complete 
burning  of  the  body. 

Time  required  for  the  burning  of  a  dead  body. — It  may  be  a  medico- 
legal question  whether,  on  discovering  a  body  much  burnt,  it  could  be 
•determined  from  its  appearance  how  long  a  period  it  would  require  to 
produce  the  amount  of  destruction  observed.  An  answer  to  such  a 
■question  may  be  necessary,  in  order  to  connect  a  person  with  the  jDcrpetra- 
tion  of  an  alleged  crime,  but  the  question  does  not  admit  of  a  precise 
answer.  A  conjecture  only  can  be  formed  from  the  facts  proved  in  each 
particular  case.  The  human  body  contains  a  large  proportion  of  water 
(72  per  cent.)  ;  this  gives  to  the  soft  structures  a  power  of  resisting  com- 
bustion. At  the  same  time  there  is  a  quantity  of  fat  in  the  body,  varying 
in  different  parts,  but  amounting  to  an  average  of  about  five  per  cent. 
The  fat  or  oil  tends  to  increase  its  combustibility,  and  this  is  still  further 
increased  if  it  is  placed  on  any  combustible  article  which  can  imbibe  it 
such  as  a  rug  or  a  deal  floor.  The  nature  of  the  dress  will  also  make  a 
difference.  Under  a  strong  and  active  flame,  which  might  subsequently 
burn  out  before  the  discovery  of  the  body,  there  would  be  a  degree  of 
destruction  in  half  an  hour  which  a  more  slow  and  smothered  combustion 
would  not  effect  in  several  hours.  In  the  case  of  the  Countess  of  Goerlitz, 
(p.  747),  it  was  proved  that  she  had  retired  to  her  room  between  three 
and  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon :  the  Count  returned  at  seven  o'clock, 
and  knocked  at  the  door  of  her  anteroom,  but  receiving  no  answ^er  he 
again  went  out.  Had  the  burning  of  the  body  already  commenced,  he 
would  have  perceived  it  by  the  smell  or  by  the  appearance  of  smoke.  He 
returned  again  at  nine  o'clock ;  and  during  this  second  absence,  covering 
an  interval  of  tioo  hours,  a  bright  light  had  been  seen  at  one  of  the  windows, 
and  a  thick  smoke  issued  from  one  of  the  chimneys.  Thei^e  is  a  little  dis- 
crepancy as  to  the  time,  but  taking  the  maximum,  the  amount  of  destruc- 
tion described  in  this  case  must  have  occupied  less  than  two  hours,  and 
probably  not  more  than  one  hour. 

This  question  actually  arose  in  Beg.  v.  Batto  (Aylesbury  Lent  Ass., 
1854).  The  deceased,  a  female,  was  found  dead  in  her  room,  and  her  body 
much  burnt.  She  was  last  known  to  be  living  at  about  a  quarter-past 
eight  o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  her  body  was  found,  still  smouldering 
with  fire,  on  the  floor  of  the  room,  at  about  a  quarter-past  eleven  o'clock. 
The  only  persons  known  to  have  been  in  the  house  were  the  prisoner  and 
the  deceased.  The  prisoner  pretended  that  he  knew  nothing  of  the  cn*- 
cumstances  attending  her  death,  and  endeavoured  to  make  it  appear  that 
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robbers  migbt  have  broken  into  the  bouse  and  committed  the  murder 
at  some  period  of  the  three  hours  during  which  he  alleged  that  he  was 
asleep  in  bed.  It  was  suggested,  in  order  to  exclude  this  hypothesis— 
which,  however,  was  sufficiently  excluded  by  other  facts — that  the  act  of 
marde'r,  with  the  attendant  burning,  must  have  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
time  intervening  between  the  period  at  which  deceased  was  last  seen 
living,  and  the  period  at  which  her  body  was  found.  The  medical  man 
who  "examined  the  deceased  found  that  '  both  knees  were  consumed  by 
fire,  and  the  thighs,  as  well  as  the  private  parts,  were  burnt  to  a  cinder — 
leaving  the  shafts  of  the  thigh-bones  exposed  and  charred  for  several  inches. 
Between  the  thighs  and  the  feet,  the  floor  underneath  had  been  burnt 
away,  and  the  leg-bones  had  fallen  through  the  floor,  leaving  the  feet 
unburnt  on  the  floor.'  He  expressed  an  opinion  that  it  would  take  from 
two  and  a  half  to  three  hours  in  order  to  consume  the  body, to  this  degree ; 
thus  covering  the  whole  interval  during  which  deceased  and  prisoner 
were  in  the  house  together.  It  should  be  stated  that  the  clothes  of  the 
deceased  were  much  burnt,  and  that  beneath  the  body  there  was  a  hempen 
mat,  so  combustible,  owing  to  the  melted  human  fat  with  which  it  was 
impregnated,  that  when  ignited  it  burnt  like  a  link.  The  guilt  of  the 
jDrisoner  was  made  sufficiently  evident  from  other  circumstances  proved 
in  the  case,  which  were  quite  inconsistent  with  his  innocence.  It  is 
obvious  that  an  opinion  on  such  a  subject  must  be  in  all  cases  conjectural, 
since  the  effects,  cceteris  paribus,  depend  as  much  on  the  intensity  as  on 
the  duration  of  the  heat.  It  was  indeed  just  as  probable,  medically 
sj)eaking,  that,  with  a  large  body  of  flame,  the  amount  of  injury  met  with 
might  have  been  produced  in  an  hour  as  in  three  hours.  The  confession 
of  the  prisoner,  subsequently  made,  shows  that  the  burning  obsei'ved 
must  have  taken  place  in  less  than  two  hours,  and  perhaps  within  an  hour 
and  a  half.  The  Goerlitz  case  (p.  747),  and  some  others,  prove  that  a 
short  period  may  suffice  for  a  large  amount  of  destruction,  and  that, 
judging  by  what  remains,  the  combustible  materials  consumed  appear  to 
bear  only  a  small  proportion  to  the  parts  of  the  body  burnt.  This  may 
be  accounted  for  by  the  large  volume  of  flame  produced  duinng  the  com- 
bustion of  articles  of  female  clothinsr. 
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